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Perhaps no literary productions ever ob- 
tained so immediate and extensive a popularity 
as the Novels and Tales by the Author of Wa- 
verliy. For this many causes may be assigned. 
At the time of their first publication Novel 
writing was at its lowest ebb : the world was 
deluged and disgusted with a succession of Ro- 
mances, and other works of fiction, of which 
it would be hard to say whether they were most 
strongly marked by dulness, absurdity, or fri- 
volity. Enchanted castles had lost their attrac- 
tions; ghosts and spectres were no longer 
viewed with terror ana amazement ; and errant 
knights wandered forth in quest of adventures 
without exciting the smallest degree of sympa- 
thy or admiration. But upon the appearance 
of * Waverley,’ it was discovered that a novel 
might be written, of which the plot should be 
laid in our own Island, no more than ‘ sixty 
years ago,* — the characters and incidents such as 
experience and history tell us, have had a real 
existence, — which should be capable of afford- 
ing amusement blended with instruction. The 
historical turn of * Waverley,’ and the other 
works of the same author, was one great cause 
of their success. With the desire of becoming, 
in some degree, acquainted with the history 
and manners of their ancestors, many have 
been induced to take up these volumes, who 
would turn disgusted from those highly season- 
ed, and unnatural productions which — as Dr. 
Johnson would have said, — " are fit only to 
amuse savages in the dawn of literature, and 
children in the spring of life.*’ Another cause 
of the popularity ofthe * Waverley’ school of 
novels, is their nationality. The poems of 
Ossian and Burns had introduced a rage for the 
scenery, manners and language, of Scotland; 
and this was abundantly satisfied in the novels 
of which we speak. — By the way we beg to re- 
mark, that the fondness for the barbarous idiom 
of Scotland’s rudest peasantry, argues strongly 
against the good taste of the present age. Our 
own much-abused Lancashire dialect is in no 
respect its inferior ; and as being, with little 
alteration, the language of our eany poets, de- 
serves more attention. Yet, wliilst toe former 
is carefully sought after, and introduced at j 
every turn, the latter is never spoken of but 
with ridicule or contempt. We are no advo- 
cates for the use of the uncouth idiom of Lan- 
cashire, but we do think that its merits are at 
least equal to those of the barbarous Scotch 
dialect now so much admired. 

The real merits of Walter Scott (we presume 
he is the author of Waverley) are not amongst 
the smallest causes of his extensive popularity. 
He is, without dispute, amongst tne best of 
British Novelists. In particular he possesses, 
in an enviable degree, the talent of what in the 
vocabulary of Doctor Spurzheim, would be 
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termed descriptiveness. With a stroke of his 
pen he sets before us, the human character, or 
the landscape from nature with equal ease and 
equal accuracy — he presents them too, in such 
glowing colours, and with such an air of nature 
and reality upon them, as immediately to en- 
gage our undivided attention. Other Novelists 
have sought to interest their readers by the un- 
certainty and boldness of their hero’s adven- 
tures. — They have appealed to the powerful 
principle ot sympathy, and have been mainly 
indebted to it for success. The author of Wa- 
verley has aimed higher : — he has appealed to the 
imagination and the fancy, — he has aimed at the 
understanding and the heart. He does not 
hurry us on as if fearful that his influence would 
cease when we can gain time to look around, 
and discover by what we are enthralled. He 
suffers us to pause and admire the beauties 
which he lavishly throws around. The hero and 
his adventures are often cast into the shade, to 
introduce some diversity of character to advan- 
tage, or prepare the reader to resume the regu- 
lar narrative with renewed pleasure. In this 
there is something noble ana generous : it de- 
clares that the author is not so mean as to seek 
to eject our reason that he may control our pas- 
sions more easily. 

Much as we admire these productions, we 
are of opinion — and this opinion is by no means 
an uncommon one — that their merits have been 
vastly overrated. Nothing can be more dis- 
gusting than the un tempered panegyric which 
has been heaped upon them from all quarters. 
A comparison has been invited between Shakes- 
peare and Sir Walter Scott. — This is the very 
quintessence of flattery— disgusting to every 
candid and impartial mind, ana we should think, 
to none more than the individual whom it is de- 
signed to honour. Shakespeare was a mighty 
genius. With little of that knowledge which is 
aerived from the experience of other men, he 
possessed, perhaps intuitively, a profound ac- 
quaintance with the human character. IBs 
mind was never emptied, his stock of ideas 
never worn out. We never discover him dress- 
ing up an old actor in new apparel to * strut 
his hour once more before the world.’ His 
masterly hand sketched a character, and when 
it was finished he laid aside, and never re- 
turned to the subject. He is ever new. He has 
but one Falstaff, one Lear, one Macbeth. On 
the contrary, our “ second, better Shakespeare’’ 
— as he is somewhere stvled— has a round of 
characters that serve witn some little variety 
for every occasion. His witches, for instance, 
all bear a family likeness to Meg Merrilies, 
from whom they ore lineally descended. Many 
other characters may be detected, differing in 
habiliments indeed, but wearing a concealed 
identity. We look in vain in tnese works for 
those bursts of sentiment which indicate the 
presence of genius in its purest character. 
There is scarcely a passage which is worth re- 
membering for any strong, condensed sentiment 
it conveys. Good ideas there are in abundance, 
but they are spun out and hunted down until 
the reader is weary of them. Shakespeare 
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knew the value of a good idea too well to wast e 
its strength by dilation. He is therefore replete 
with profound remark, pure wit, and beautiful 
illustrations. These are easily committed to 
memory ; they have been adopted into common 
life, and of themselves would preserve the re- 
membrance of their author, though every 
written memorial of him perished. 

The popularity of Sir Walter Scott’s works, 
is no exact criterion of their intrinsic worth. 
The popular taste is generally correct upon the 
whole ; but it often receives a bias, and for years 
remains highly prejudiced. This may have been 
— and we think has been — the case with regard 
to the estimate formed of the Waverley School. 

It has been observed by a profound writer, 
that great minds, in general, go before the ge- 
nius of the age in which they live, and conse- 
quently are neglected by contemporaries. In 
the lapse of years, when the popular mind hat 
come up to tneir standard, their true worth is 
discovered. Shakespeare and Milton may be 
mentioned, amongst a multitude of others, as 
proving the truth of this position. Walter Scott 
has not been forced to share in their neglect ; 
and will not be permitted to enjoy their lasting 
triumph. He is a meteor bursting into efful- 
gence and then immerging into darkness : they 
are orbs of dazzling radiance gradually dis- 
pelling the mists of aarkness, ana still increas- 
ing in splendour as they increase in years.— But 
we need not cany the comparison any further. 
A few years will do more in deciding on the 
comparative merits of these writers, than vo- 
lumes of controversy. Opinionum comment* 
delet dies, naturae juaicia confirmat. 

Liverpool . J. B. M. 


The Loves of the Angels, a Poem. By 
Thomas Moore . London, 1 823. 

It is not direct attacks, however plausibly sus- 
tained, that will cause the Sacrea Writings to 
be generally slighted ; the blasphemous wing 
of a Liberal , the impious eccentricity of a Mm~ 
fred, can never influence more than a very 
insignificant minority of intelligent readers. The 
seductive labyrinth is alone formidable; and 
this is, unhappily, the track which Mr* Moore 
has chosen. The apology of Mr. M shall be 
given in his own words ; — 

‘ As objeotioDs may be made, by persoDa whose 
opinions 1 respect, to the selection of a subject of this 
nature from the scripture, I think it right to remark 
that, io point of fact, the subject ia not scriptural— 
the notion upon which it is founded (that of the love 
of Angels for women) haying originated in an errone- 
ous translation by the LXX. ot that verse in the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, upon which the sole authority of 
the fable rests. The foundation of my story, there- 
fore, baa rs little to do with Hoi) Writ as have the 
dreams of the later PlatonUts, or the reveries of Jew- 
ish divines ; and, io appropriating the notion thus te 
the uses of poetry, I have done no more than establish 
it in that region of fiction, to whioh the opinions of 
the most rational fathers, sod of all other Christian 
theologians, have long 
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ago consigned it.' 
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But, Mr. M. had another object in view ; a 
doctrinal one! He wished from a figurative 
expression to deduce and establish an “ allegori- 
cal ” structure ; a “ medium through which 


mightbc shadowedout the fall of the soul from 
its original purity — the loss of light and happi- 
ness which it suffers, in the pursuit of this 
World's perishable pleasures — and the punish- 
ments, both from conscience and divine justice. 


with which impurity, pride, and presumptuous 
inquiry into the awml secrets of God, are sure 
^to be visited.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the 
readers of “ Tne Loves of the Angels” will be 
troubled with but few impressions or feelings of 
the description to which Mr. M. alludes. The 


the description to which Mr. M. alludes. The 
poem presses much beautiful imagery, and 
seems, to us, to be, altogether, in the Author’s 
best style. Our next pball contain some inter- 
esting extracts. 


An Ode on the Use and Abuse op Poetry; 


suggested by the present times and recent 
publications. By the Rev. C. Burton , L L. B. 
London, 1822. 


London, 1822. 

The mere announcement of an Ode on the 
Use and Abuse of Poetry, excited our curiosity ; 
and, on procuring a copy, we read, with sweet 
anticipation — “The design of this Ode is to 
exhibit the legitimate and valuable objects of 


Poetry ; and to expose with justly-merited 
Severny, those recent productions, which, at 
the present eventful crisis, tend, in an awful 
degree, and by the most seductive and delusive 
method, to demoralize the British population.” 


The poem was short ; our expectation great ; 
and we entered upon the perusal with infinitely 


and we entered upon the perusal with infinitely 
more of an enthusiastic, than of a critical. 


spirit But, No; we restrain our feelings. 

This anomalous production shall decide it’s own 


Part of Mr. B.'s design “ is to exhibit the 


legitimate and valuable objects of Poetry .” The 


first eighty lines are made up of interrogatories 
to the “ Spirit of verse,” as to it’s exclusive 
attachment to “ Solitude ? ” to “ Melancholy ?” 
to “Grief?” to “Beauty?” to “Heroism?” 
or, to “ Comedy ?” Then comes the promised 
exhibition of “ the feg itbnnt e ofr- 

jects of Poetry ;” — Comparatively, with the 
former subjects <the “" Spirit -of ver se ”- being 
still invoked,) — 

SubHmer far, in ffatnri's lovetfkit ve«ft« 

Of strange sublimity, or. fairj green, 

Walk wltiTHiy Bi»fd'“ttodrking the live-long day, 
ProtapUthe highATraiA/And swell the pastoral lay ! 
Move wIth'lhy'TAfofodfi as the Seasons roll, 

A6d pierce With tfeesucr’s Idylls to the soul ! 


ke compass I 

The following ten lines are all that can mstly 


be said “ to exhibit the legitimate and val\ 


My Muse, aggriev'd, replies, It cannot be, 

For Music’s self is Heaven's pure Minstrelsy. 
Let David, Asaph, and -I saiah tell, 

From Sacred ibemes whit soands seraphic swell ! 
What makes the bliss of yon celestial sphere? 
Where first-born sobs of morning-time appear 
In highest ecstasy, if not to find 
Truth, only Truth, with Harmony combined?" 

We are now obliged to declare that the Au- 
thor has not at all entered into the first part of 
his " detifn” which should have exhibited 
“ the legitimate and valuable objects of Poetry.” 
However, we pass on to the second part, viz ; 
“ to expose with justly-merited severity those 
recent productions , which demoralize (lie British 
population.” And, as this exposition is more 
| concise than the preceding exhibition, we give 
it without abridgement ; — 

“Ethereal Essence! which, of all thy train. 
That heard, of late, the too enchanting strain 
Of thy fell votary, would again inspire 
The lordly Bard that sweeps the Attic lyre? 
Sore, the sweet nine, aye linkt in heavenly thrall. 
Must wail the gifts they cannot now reCtl ; 

Unless be sings from influence, like their own 
In harmony, but prostrate from it’s throne ; 

Such as might prompt the dark Plutonian lay 
When Tartarus gulphs bis new -descended prey. 

“ Sad prostituted Genius ! fit, alone, 

In some foul planet to erect his throne, 

Such as He best describes ; some orb of fire, 

Where all, bat beams of wretchedness, expire ; 

The burning wreck of some demolish'd sphere, 

A wand’riog bell that wheels it’s high career. 

His Alpine genius, towering, — varied, — bold, — 
Sublime in fancy, as in virtue cold, 

Like a fell Avalanche, comes wasting down 
On Piety’s warm plain. Still worse, the frown 
Of kindred Shelley on fair Mercy’s reign. 

*• Patron of verse ! thy sacred cause maintain. 
Summon thy chaste, thy meU-ajfected train, 

And bid them sing of Piety again ! 

In vain shall then the too-voluptnons Muse, 

With syren melodies, her victims choose ; 

Or Byron laud his deeds of crimson dye, 

Sing meretricious love and chivalry ; 

Or baser Shelley, on the gates of hell, 

With reekless vaunt impinge bis sceptio shell.” 

In the above lines we find tteo victims de- 
clared; but, by what figure of speech, by 
what description of idea, can we even fancy 
that' those demoralizing recent productions 
are exposed ? Are tneir pernicious doctrines 
ftt all controverted ? Nay, is there one, even 
btie of them so 'much as named ? This is beg- 
ging a jfoint indeed ! 

We, at present, speak not of the poetical 
merits or demerits o£- 


“ W T bat such-like bards there he, may not be said, 
For he that names them makes them to be read,” — 


These rix lines' are stripped of ambigiiity in 
fhe next thirty,' for in them we learn that the 
“* Harter's” delight should be in “ Nature’s 
kun-clad dhy,” the moon,” “ the milky-way,” 
“ the bow of promise,” “ the briny main,” 


in connection with what we have (above quoted, 
it’s philosophy is our object ; the author tells 
us of one — “ the Lordly Bard” — 


“the zephyrs,” “ the whirlwinds,” “ the heights 
precipitous,” “ the velvet lawns,” “ birds,” 
“ bowers,” “ flowers,” “ cascades,” “ lakes,” 
“ lark,” and “ nightingale.” Such a f“ Rich 
Panorama ! ” or) panoramic view of prepos- 
terous madrigal, we never before met with in a 
like compass ! 


objects of Poetry and according to these, as 
well as to what we have above quoted, (being 


well as to what we have above quoted, (being 
the entire of the exhibition) “ truth,” ana 
“ only truth,” should be the subject of the 
Muse ; — 

“ If VIRTUE then, that breathes but love in me. 
Alone denied the charms of melody ? 


We have now gdt through Mr. B.'s exhibition 
and exposition ; and, although our feelings 
would incline us to a less painnil decision, yet, 
the duties which ' devolve upon us, and which 
we study most impartially to ^tseharrej oblige 
Us unequivocally to state, that his address “ to 
the reader” is so fallacious, as not to be, in 
either part of his design, realized in any, even 
the least, degree. 

As to the composition, it certainly is rhyme ; 
but, in no other sense is it poetry. The tenth 
line is smooth and pretty, but to us inexplica- 
ble : — 

“ When Silence shots the eyelids of the p&n*.” 

There is an evident affectation in lines 17 and 
19:— 


“ When from the spheroid verge of this terrene 
The sapphire barge of beav'n's resplendent queen 

The following lines are n plagiarism,; — 

“ The crape-enshrouded widow, mote and slow. 
Wends to the grave where yet no 1 Aowretsgrow, 
Heedless of gossip-tales, or owlet's seres m. 

While twinkling Lyra sheds a feeble beam 
On the cold surface of the church-yard stone. 

That hides and praises all she deem’d her own ?” 

Patent is a monopolizing, but Rot a very poe* 
tical phrase ; — 

“ To rural Beauty claim thy patent sway.” 

We cannot comprehend lines 99 and 100 in 
either a scriptural or philosophical sense ; — 

“ The bow of promise, areh'd in mercy’s hour. 

To paint the globules of the genial Shower.” 

The 106th line is defective in measure, and 
vulgar in it's termination ; — 

“ Or light’ning scorch'd ; where, yelling loud.** 

There is a remarkable sterility in our author's 
rhymes, — lines 95 and 96 terminate “ I ween," 
“scene,” and 118 and 119 terminate “ scene," 
“ I ween.” The 136th is also “ scene,” and 
the 136th shifts miserably to avoid “ ween 
however, by a little affectation of ancient lore, 
it succeeds ; — 

“ Raise his flint voice, when wkc, with plumage 
sheen.” 


The same affectation is manifested in— “ Eke 
there I see,” “as, whilome , he” “the wight 
enthralled,” “ aye linkt ;” and still further in 


two lines of ghostly aspect, 1 — *the repose of the 
grave is somewhat injudiciously disturbed ; — 


grave is somewhat injudiciously disturbed ; 
•« Her wings, ybumish*d With celestial fire. 1 
il With fire, yravish'd from u spotless sky.’ 

We get very awkwardly through — 


“ Of Christ's tremendous agony ; us, whdomev be.’* 

A school-boy would receive a justly-merited 


castigation for the couplet, already quoted, 
beginning “ What such-like bards, &c. 

The “ Vision of Judgment” mania has 
reached Mr. B. — 

“ And while I terminate my bomble oBf., 

I cast ray ravish’d eye to thine abode, 

— there 1 see 

Thy Herbert, Camper, Watte, MONTGOMERY f 

Our author will oblige us by stating whether 
the latter gentleman got there by death or trans- 
lation, either will be new to us ? 

The inquisitorial spirit of this Ode is not equi- 
vocal ; — 


“ Whoso Alpine gem'as 
like a fell Avalanche oomes wasting down 
On Piety’s worm plain.” — 

And of another whom be describes as being 
more dreadful ; — 

“ Still worse the frown 
Of kindred Shelley on fair Mercy's reign,” 

Agreeably to his own theory, by naming 
Byron, ana Shelley, he of course, — “ makes 
them to be read ;” and, taking his own des- 
cription, they are surely the chief of “ such- 
like bards.” — Then why should the less signifi- 
cant, “ not be said?” Thus’ does Mr. B. pro- 
claim bis guardian-care at the very moment in 
which he brings us into certain contact with 
the greatest oi literary “ seductive and delusive f* 
evils I 


“ What fate more suited to such miscreant bard. 
Than on Some kindred rock, as cold as hard. 

To gnaw, unheard, an adamantine chain. 

While Hell's keen vultures multiply the pain. 

AJl-graoions Monarch of earth’s brightest crown ! 
With high discerning majesty, look down 
And scatter for beyond tby halcyon smile. 

The recreant bards that desecrate our isle ! ” 
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Of the following six lines, the tint couplet is 
false and presumptuous ; the next, offensive and 
impertinent ; ana the last, contemptibly ludi- 
crous ; — 

“ Ye gifted Scribes ! who guide the general views. 
Undaunted, crash each base apostate Mose ! 

Ye hireling Critics } never dare to praise, 

What, in jour hearts, ye know deserves to blase ! 
No, tho* the reckless, venal Bibliopole, 

Holds to yonr viewtiie^ea seductive dole ! ” 

Now wc deny that there is a tribe of “ gifted 
Scribes, Who guide the general views ;” ana we 
affirm that those to whom Mr.* B. alludes, are, 
at best, “ hireling f* of the public; and that 
they work {probably to a man) purely for emol- 
ument ! The second two lines are grossly in- 
sulting, as they upbraid men of talent with a 
necessity which our author would make appear 
disreputable ; hut, a Christian minister who, o&n 
thus detibosately stigmatize men with the epi- 
thet “ hirfdmg,* must surely have himself des- 
cended from aa illustrious, and independent an- 
cestry ! However, when we consider that the 
“ gifted Scribes” only differ from the “ hireling 
Critics” by having a little proprietorship, or 
paper crew ; and that they are as much de- 
pendent upon the intensity of prejudice, as the 
latter earn upon individual discernment , we feel 
inclined to reverse the judgment , and to award 
the superior distinction to the Critic. 

The 99 Ode on the use and abuse of Poetry” 
consists of 242 lines, and our review should 
have been comprised in ten or a dozen; but 
that we desire to convince Mr. B. that our esti- 
mate of his Poem is the result of a just, and not 
illiberal, examination. 

The author concludes his address “ to the 
Reader” with the following sentence What- 
ever may be his claim as a Poet, he hopes, by 
endeavouring to subordinate his efforts to the 
excitement of suitable feelings in a matter of 
ineffable concern, he will, at least, be acknow- 
ledged as a zealous friend of Religion and 
Virtue.” Whilst truth obliges us to say that 
Mr. B. has no claims whatever as a poet, we 
are happy at having it in our power to close our 
review with the declaration, that we respect and 
sincerely acknowledge him “ as a zealous friend 
of Religion and Virtue / ” 


for you yourself have thought it necessary to 
add explanatory, or, aa my brother the clergy- 
man expressed it to me, glossanal notes. - 
‘ Well, Sir/ said I, * and what are those notes ? 
— Merely to explain to you, and such as you 
I who set up for critics before you have studied 
! the English language, that Hojt signifies a 
wood, Soothly truly, Eyen eyes. Steep deep, 
i and Forpined wither’d. I was even simple 
enough to think it might be defined a charitable 
office to make the * fine gentlemen* of the pre- 
sent day, a little acquainted with antique litera- 
ture at so easy a rate.* — * That’s all very true,’ 
replied he, ( but then at the best, Chaucer is so 
heavy, so dull, so stupid, so uninteresting, 
compared to Lord Byron, and the general run 
of modern poets.’ ( Oh ! your most obedient !' 


BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

No. III. 

CHAUCER continued. 

* What’s Geoffrey onto os ? or we to him ? 

* That we shoold read bis crabb’d, old, ugly versos?’ 

There are, I scarce can think it, but am told 
there are, who exclaim against poor old Geof- 
frey somewhat in the style of my motto. Here 
have I been harassing myself half to death 
with the view of modernizing, the. what I call, 
beautiful venes of the venerable lather of En- 
glish Poetry; and all the thanks 1 receive 
amount to tnis. 

One pretty little gentleman called upon me 
at my lodgings in Lower Byrom-street, the day 
before yesterday. * Pray, Mr. St. Clere,' said 
he, * way don’t von give us Chaucer in plain 
English?’ * Plain English, my clear Sir,* re- 
plied I, 9 why. Sir, that is my object. I have 
modernized the passages I have selected as most 
interesting, for the case and comfort of those 
who have never read any poetry of a more anti- 
que date than what appears in Enfield’s Speaker, 
or Murray's Reader ; unless they have percase 
look’d into Dodd’s Beauties or Shakespeare.’ 

* Oh ! but,’ retorted my little friend, ' it is plain 
that you have not given us it in plain English ; 


sophisticated taste, enchanting simplicity of the 
ola writers. I am sorry for you.’ 

With regard to myself, all I undertook was, 
to endeavour to preserve the spirit of the ori- 
ginal, to put away every word and phrase that 
was likely to frignten an ordinary reader, but 
to retain as many of them as seemed to possess 
a more than usual force ; — and, for the purpose 
of removing every objection against those an- 
tique words and phrases so returned, the glossa- 
rial notes were added : — and I strongly suspect. 
Sir, you wi\l excuse me for speaking plainly, 
that had you not seen those notes, you would 
never have suspected there was any thing par- 
ticularly difficult in the text. The human mind. 
Sir, is ’a strange, mysterious machine, and is 
strangely and mysteriously acted upon by 
things which it not often suspects to have any 
I power over it. They who have not the aclvan- 
| tage of possessing a knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
French, or any other but their native language, 
take every opportunity of crying out against 
the utility of such knowledge, and are vastly 
witty upon those who had the misfortune of 
being sent to school in their younger days. — So, 
they who are too lazy to delve in the rich mines 
of ancient English literature, profess that they 
cannot bear any thing antique. Be it known to 
you. Sir, — that we have never had any poet of 
real eminence, who did not delight in the study 
of those who went before him. Spenser studied 
Chaucer, and stole much from him; Milton 
studied them both; Dryden studied all three, 
including Milton ; Pope studied them all in- 
cluding Dryden ; — ana that my Lord Byron, 
whom you so much, and I allow justly, admire, 
had deeply studied Chaucer, Spenser, Crashaw. 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, and Ch&tterton, which 
last, in point of fact, may be clsssed with 
Chaucer, as far as the antiquity of his phraseo- 
logy is concerned, I could prove from many 
passages in his writings. On! 


Sir, -but poets 


are queer animals, take my word for it. Byron, 
with all his exaltation of mind, studied Words- 
worth, stole i rom him, and to hide his thefts, 
abused him, in order to persuade people not 
to read him. I do not allude to any such 
* prodigious* plagiarism as was ingeniously dis- 
covered in the character of Dominie Sampson, 
by a very erudite gentleman of this town, a few 
week 8 ago, — but I allude to real, downright, 
and complete thefts of thought and expression. 
You yourself, Sir, for aught I know, may be a 
poet ; or at least you may tag rhymes to the 
ends of measured lines, and therefore style and 
think yourself so. But allow me to say. Sir, 
that there is about Chaucer, a closeness of ob- ! 
servation, a distinctness of delineation, a glow- 
ing richness of character, a delightful, good- 


natured humour of description, a witty .in- 
offensive satire, which every candid reader must 
admire, but which few can hope ever to equal. 
In readhig his description or the Canterbury 
pilgrims, they rise ideally to our view, and pass 
before us, with almost the same distinctness, as 
if we saw them actually represented on the 
stage. Modern poetry is altogether different. 
It despises minute descriptions either of nature, 
or art. And why? Because they require 
study ; they require experience ; they require 
time } — they require age ; they require sense. 
Modern poetry consists for the most part of 
morqeaus of rhapsodical bombast, technically, 
or rather in the slang of the day, styled 
* bursts ;* — ‘ a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, but — signifying nothing l — 
They, that is the authors of such poetry, will 
tell you that they stood on a mountain, — 
that they watched the sun, — that they wished 
themselves this, and that, and the other, — any 
thing but what they were and ought to be. 
Then their souls swell within them ; leave the 
brain which they were intended to inhabit, and 
take a flight above the clouds ; — the following 
is not a bad specimen : — 

* I stood upon t mountain, and I gazed 
Upon the wide-spread earth beneath ; — the aun 
Was setting in the sea, and dimly blazed ; 

For he from east to west that day had run ; — 

I stood and looked aronnd mew till the don 
And sober twilight gave me a broad hint 
That night was coming on, and 4ay was dope : 

So slowly down the lull I went/ 

Pish ! — I wish you had remained on the hill 
till now, without either pens, ink, or paper. 
Therefore, Sir, for all these reasons, though I 
feel myself infinitely obliged by the candid ex- 
pression of your opinion , you must allow me to 
say, with all the politeness I am master of, 
that I am exceedingly sorry, and even very 
much distressed, that it is not such as I can have 
the very great pleasure, and very high honour 
of coinciaing with.* 

The little gentleman very civilly bade roe 
' good morning ;’• — I turned from him to my de- 
lightful old Geoffrey, and modernized to the 
best of my poor ability, the following very pic- 
turesque description of a Friar of the fourteenth 
century : — 

A Frier thare was, a wanton and a merry, 

A fimitonr, 1 and a foil solemn 3 man : 

In' all the orders four is none that oan* 

So much of dalliance and fair langnige* 

He had ymade foil many a manriige 
Of yoonge women, at his proper ooat; 

Unto his order he was a noble post. 4 
Familiar aod foil well beloved was be 
With franklins' over all in biscoontiie. 

And eke with worthy women of the towo. 

For he bad power of confeaaidn. 

As he himself said, more than a enrite. 

For of his order lie was lioentUte. 6 
Full sweetly did be hear confessidn 
And pleasant was bis absolutidn. 

He was an easy man to give penance 
There where be thought to have a good pittince : 
For onto a poor order what is given 
Is a sign that a man is well yshriven. 7 

* • * 

His tippet was aye a staff'd quite fail of knives. 

And pins, which he might give onto fair wives. 


I Li mi tour, a friar licensed to beg within a certain distiict. 
a Solemn, reverential. 

S Can, knows. This word is related to Con and Ken. 

4 Post, a prop or support. 

5 Franklin, a freeholder of considerable property* 

0 Licentiate* One licensed by the pope to hear confessions 
in all places, independently of the local ordinaries. 

7 Yshriven, confessed. 

8 Aye, always. 
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And certainly he bad a merry note. 

Well oonld he sing and play upon a rote. 9 
At story-tellings far the best was he ; 

His neck was white as is the fleur-de-lis ; 10 
And he was strong as is a ohampion. 

And well the tarerns knew io every town, 

And every merry host and gay tapster, 

Better than a poor lazar or begg&r, 

• • • 

And over all, where profit might arise 
Courteous he was, and lowly of service : 

There was no where a man more virtuous ; 

He was the best beggir in all his house. 

And gave a certain sum to have such grant, 

None of his brethren might come in his haunt : 

For though a widow had but one poor shoe, 

(So pleasant was his Inprineipio) 

Yet would be have a farthing ere he went ; 

So his receipt was far more than his rent : 

And rage he could as it had been a whelp ; 

And in love-diys 1 he was of mickle 2 help ; 

For there was he, not like a cloisterer, 

With threadbare cloak, as is a poor scholir ; 

But he was like a master or a pope ; 

Of double worsted was his semicope, 3 
That round was as a bell out of the press. 
Somewhat Tie lisp’d out of bis wantonness 
To make his English sweet upon bis tongue ; 

And in his harping, when that he bath sung. 

His eyes they twinkled in his bead aright. 

As do the stars upon a frosty night. 

This worthy limitour was call’d Huberd. 

9 Rote, a musical instrument, -the ancient psaltarium 
altered. 

10 Fleur-de-lis, lily. 

1 Love-days, days for making up differences. 

2 Mickle, much. 

3 Semicope, a half cloak. 


POETRY. 

Ma. Editor, — Now, Sir, you may hold up your head, and 
show your silvery locks to the gating throng which surrounds 
you, shouting high gratalations oi» the completion of your first 
volume. Yes, Sir, now will I join with the multitude in 
wishing you (in the old fashioned manner) “ a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year." I am not one of your stiff 
starched and prim fashionlsts, who only lisp oat “the compli- 
ments of the season/' as if each word froze to the tongne, and 
died in a breath rustling through the crevices of a shrivelled 
lip. 1 like the good old style, when on Christmas eve the 
wassail bowl smoked upon the board, and the kissing bash 
graced the centre of the hall. Then the cup went merrily 
round, and was as quickly replenished with the kind and ge- 
nerous liquid, so preferable to its substitutes, which now stand 
as if frozen into the narrow compass of a few black bottles 
The joys of this season are nearly forgotten, its customs almost 
exploded ; few are the carols w hich i well remember, used 
•nee to gratify my youthful ear as I sat with ray pockets full 
•f halfpence to reward the singers, and those how dege- 
nerated ! 

Poor Tom ! how many times have we met In the old hall, 
round thy favourite oak table to enjoy the festivities of this 
week! but thou art g tie ; no more will the voice of mirth 
and laughter glad thind ear ; the favonilte song, which once 
made thy face smile, is banidied from thy house ; and thy 
pretty grand-danghter, writes sonnets on the months and sea- 
sons in its stead,; she is now in her beauty, but has not forgot- 
ten thee and thy last Christmas box, she has this year placed 
the bush on the old hook ! 

Mr. Editor, forgive these dotlngs of an old man who roust 
toon leave all this mirth aud gaiety to others, and follow bis 
friend to the grave.' My little chirper whom I mentioned 
above, has juvt given me the fallowing lines, which 1 hope yon 
will insert for my sake, 1 am vain enough to thiuk you will 
admire them ! 


MU5TNGS ON JANUARY FIRSfl^ 

Another year is dead, and Nature seems 
To weep its loss, no more the limpid streams 
Their music babble to the beaclien shade. 

Bat in a firm, an icy bond are laid 
Tbeir curling waters ; leafless are the trees 
Whic.h lately seem'd so gay, the cooling breeze 
Of genial summer’s gone, the wintry blast, 

And howling tempest reign, Autumn is past, 

And all its joys ; but there to us remains 
Of social comforts, when the beating rains, 

And falling hail-stones drive the wnnd’rer home ; 
Yet there are some, whose lot it is to roam, 
Unknown, unsbelter’d from the tempest’s rage, 
Save by the blighted hawthorn, dreadful wage 


Of warning elements above, below 
No covering, and tbeir bed the frozen snow: 

Still these meet not our pity, cu it be 
That man should overlook thia misery 
In man ? and abut bis door upon the child 
Of penury, whilst o'er the distant wild 
No hat, no bamlet, no kind borne is near 
To shelter it? and must the falling tear. 

And the heart-rending sigh, in vain appeal 
To fellow mortals ? are there hearts of steel 
So obdurate as this? Ye flaunting gay, 

Whom nought bat joy surrounds, turn oot away 
From sach distress : your winter will arrive 
When all the foolish lessons pleasures give 
Will nought avail you, then, unfriended, then 
Remember years and days long past ; and when. 

The desolate in you found no relief. 

The poor no comfort, all the rising grief 
They pour'd into your ears ; they told in vain 
That day may come to you, a lengthen'd train 
Of penury, disease, aud oare, your tears 
Will flow on furrow'd cheeks 'till hapless years 
Shall close the scene, thy end and certain lot, — 
man detested till by man forgot. j 

Emily T. 

Nor does my vanity end here ; as I perambulated the Old 
Church yard this day, the merry peal of the bells drew from 
me the accompanying Sonnet. 

How sweet yen sounds, that once pleas'd many a aeer 
Of old, come floating Tong the river'a aide. 

Pealing harmonious on the list’uing ear — 

How lightly on the curling winds they ride ; 

But time shall pass, and each succeeding year 
These notes shall flow across the Mersey’s tide 
When other feet shall tread you jutting Pier, 

And we, in the cold sepulchre, lay aide by side — 

For soon shall other people rise and tread 
The steps in which we’ve trod, another race 
Shall trample under foot the mouldering head ; 

The very one that fill'd his vacant place, 

Till time revolves, and in their turn they lay 
Tbeir bodies with their fathers in the moisten'd clay. 

Welcome readers, and ye fair ones who smile bcnignanfly 
upon the strains of one, who once knew no greater pleasure 
than that arising from the company of the brightest ornament 
of creation. Woman; a merry Christmu aud a happy new 
year to yon all ; may ten thoasand joys be showered npon yonr 


year to yon all ; may ten thoasand joys be showered apon yoar ] 
bead, and may the correut of life glide as smoothly with yon 
all, as it has with IGNOTO. 

January 1st. 1823. 


Tuna . — “ In my Cottage near a wood.” 

See, stern Winter comes apace ! 
Nature wears a sullen face ; 

Now yoo row of leafless trees, 

Bend beneath the western breeze ; 
From the rude tempestuous wind, 
Oft they’ve screen’d the cot behind, 
Where in beauty-bright array’d, 
Dwells my bonny blue-ey'd Maid. 

When the bright refulgent sun 
His diurnal course has run ; 

While the linnet poors his lay 
Sweetly from the hawthorn spray ; 
List'ning to bis warb’ling strain, 

Oft I trip across the plain, 

And beneath yon poplar's shade, 
Court my boony blue-ey’d Maid ! 

Midst Lancastrian beauteous rsce 
Deck’d with each bewitching grace ; 
Had I now a choice to make, 

I my blue ey’d Maid would take ! — 
So enchanting is her air, 

She's the fairest of the fair ! — 
Nature’s beauties are pouitray’d, 

In my bonoy blue-ey'd Maid ! 

O ye guardian power* of love ! — 
Smile propitious from above ; 

Listen to your votary’s pray’r. 

Deign to bless a loving pair ; — 
Graut that it may be my lot, 

In a little rural cot. 

Happily ray life.to lead, 

With my bonoy bluc-e/d Maid ! 


All ye shiniog orbs of light. 

Balers of the day and night ! — 

That in spacious circles roll. 

Twist th' Equator and the Pole : 

In your orbits quicker ton. 

Usher io th’ auspicious morn, 

When I shall be happy made, 

With my bonny blne-ey'd Maid ! 

Dee. 17th, 1822. EDWIN. 

— ■ »» ■ 

LINES 

Addressed to a young Lady , on her sickness , and a hope 
of her speedy restoration to health. 

Where late, the roaeata hoe of joyous health. 

Ting'd thy fair cheek, now, sickness has, by steal tb, 
Robb'd thee, of that bright jewel, yet hope awhile ; 
The rose, re-blooming, on thy cheek shall anile. 

And when thou dost again the gem possess. 

Let purest habits, virgin meekness, press 
Upon thy heart, sad leave no sickening trace 
Of lingering sorrow, on thy beaming face. 

So shall my Anna's tide of youthful blood. 

Roll rapidly along, in eddying flood 
Of innocent delight, and heaven shall bless, 

And sever from her bosom deep distress. 

Then, — let thy lips breathe gratitude to heav'n. 

In fervent strains, for such rich blessings giv'a ; 

And let the pious prav'r, e’en now,— burst forth ; — 
And patience crown thee with superior worth. 

So shalt thou live belov'd, thy circling days. 

Glide smoothly on, embalm'd with love and praise ; 
Perennial sweets, shall fill thy peaceful bow’r. 

And beav’n’s own manna softly on the# sbow'r. 

And when thy tender heart shall cease to beat, 

Aod death's cold touch absorb the vital beat ; 

Then shall thy happy soul with speedy flight. 

Wing its glad course to realms of glorious light. 

T. C. 

» ♦♦ 

ON WINTER. 

Clad in silvery array. 

Holding high her magic wand. 

Ruling with despotic sway, 

Earth bows 'neath her withering hand : 
Goddess of the stormy blast, 

Aad the dark and dreary night ; 

Bound within thy fetters fast, 

Verdure dying owns thy might — 

When by thee fair Autumn fell, 

O’er her flow’ra she dropp'd a tear ; 

Rnl’d by thee — she knew full well 
Soon the fiend her form would rear. 
Desolation whose vile breath, 

Strikelh pestilence around ; 

Doometh loveliness to death ; 

Poiaoneth the verdant ground. 

All that once my heart delighted. 

All that once in beauty rose ; 

Hath by thee fell fiend been blighted ; 

But destruction’s reign shall close. 

Soon o’erthrown shall be thy pow'r. 

By tbe thrice celestial maid ; 

Soon shall come the blissful boor. 

When tby fierce hand shall be stay'd. 

Lovely daughter of delight. 

Come in all tliy fairy wiles, 

Come, aod charm ui with tby sight. 

Win each bosom with tby smiles : — 

The . remorseless fiend has fled, 

Flow’rs once more bedeok the plain. 
Loveliness hath rais’d her head, 

Blooming nature lives again ! 

So in life’s precarious round, 

Care and sorrow oft appear ; 

And by these our hearts are bound, 
Wringing forth the bitter tear : 

Vain we strive 'gainst misery. 

All our force too quickly dies ; 

Till Hope, beaut’ous Spring like thee. 
Smiles — and ev’ry sortow flies ! — 
Manchester , Dec . 23rd, 1822. N. Sr C. 
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Origin of Gas Illumination. — In the year 1627, John 
Hack«t and Octavo Strada obtained a patent for ren- 
dering coala and wood useful without smoko. There is 
no evidence to establish in positive terms that iUnmina- 
tion by gas was here meant, though the language used 
seems searoely open to any other interference ; but in 
a work published at Frankfort in the year 168S, en- 
titled, “ Foolish Wisdom, or JPim Folly” we have the 
conversion of coal and wood into gas and coke, most 
distinctly claimed as the discovery of a preceding 
period. 

“ la Holland there is tnrf, and in England there are 
coals, neither of which are good for burning in apart- 
ments or in melting bouses ; I have, however, disco- 
vered a method of burning both these into good coals, 
so that they mot only produce no smoke or bad smell ; but 
yield as strong a beat for melting materials as that of 
wood, and throw oat such fosses, that a foot of coal 
shall make a flame fen feet long. This I have demon- 
strated at the Hague with tnrf, and proved in England 
with coal, in the presence of Mr. Boyle, by experi- 
ments at Windsor, on a large scale. It deserves also 
to be remarked, that the Swedes prooure their tar from 
fire wood. I have procured tar from coal, which is in 
every respect equal to Swedish, and even superior for 
some purposes. 1 have tried it both on timber and 
ropes, and found it very excellent. The King himself 
ordered a proof of it to be mad.* in his presence. 

“ This is a thing of very great importance to the 
English, and the coals, after the tar is extracted, are 
better for use than before." 


Flying in the air . — Though the science of aerostation 
is of very modern date, yet there is strong reason to 
believe it was not altogether unknown to the ancients ; 
and of their poets, spoakiog on the subject, says, 

“ That did of old th« advent* rous Cretan dare. 

With wings no! given to mao, attempt the air.'* 

Milton, in his History of Britain, speaks of oae 
Elmer, a monk of Malmesbury, who foretold the inva- 
sion of William of Normandy, but “ who could not 
foresee when time was the breaking of bis own legs, 
for soaring too high. He, in his youth, strangely 
aspiring, had made and fitted wings to his hands anJ 
feet ; with these, on the top of a tower, spread out 
to gather air, he flew mure than a furlong; but the 
wind being too high, he came fluttering down, to the 
maiming of his limbs ; yet so conceited was he of his 
art, that he attributed the cause of his fall to the want 
of a tail, as birds have, which he forgot to make and 
fix behind him." 

In an old book, entitled, 44 An Acconnt of a Voyage 
performed by two Monks in the suite of a French Am- 
bassador, lo the Kingdom of Siam," we read as follows : 

44 One day the people at Siaip entertained the French 
ambassador with the display, of an excellent fire-work ; 
and towards the conclusion thereof, they informed him 
they would perforin the best piece, which was to blow 
up the engineer of the fire-work, on a cask, high into 
the air. As the ambassador thought that the engineer 
would be killed, be requested they would not perform 
this best m'sterpieee, and that he was already well 
entertained with what he had seen ; bat they told him 
he need not be under any apprehension for the engi- 
neer’s life, as he wonld suffer no injury ; on this, their 
assurance, the ambassador gave his consent. 

14 Accordingly, a cask was brought, on the head of 
which the engineer seated himself, having m his hand 
a machine, which proved afterwards to be a urge um- 
brella; some gunpowder was placed under the cask, 
and, on a signal given, it was set on fire, and the cask, 
with the engineer thereon, rose high in the air ; and 
when at the highest elevation, the engineer opened bis 
umbrella, and descended without any injury." 

As every one knows that no such explosion oC gun- 
powder conld actually have taken place, without blow- 
ing the engineer to atoms, it has be' n very plausibly 
conjectured, that in the inside of the cask there must 
have been an air balloon, by which it was raised so 
high ; that the firing of the gunpowder was but an 
artificial trick to veil the real means of ascent; and 
that the umbrella was nothing else but our modem 
parachute ! If so, what becomes of oor boasted inven- 
tions in mrostatics? for this exhibition at Siam must 


have taken place nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The embassy to which the two monks who give thia 
narration were attached, is the same as that which M. 
Voltaire has described in his works, and which took 
place in the year 1684. 

Bed-ridden Mechanic . — James Sandy, of Alyth in 
Scotland, was entirely deprived, at an early age, of 
the use of bis limbs ; and during a long life, may be 
said to have been constantly bed-ridden. He contrived, 
notwithstanding, by dint of great ingenuity, not only 
to pass bis time agreeably, but to reader himself a 
useful member of society. He soon displayed a taste 
for mechanical pursuits, and contrived, ,as a work-shop 
for his operations, a sort of circular bed, the sides of j 
whiob being raised aboot eighteen inebes above the 
clothes, were employed as a platform for turning 
lathes, table vices, and cases for tools of all kinds. 
His genius for practical mechanics was universal. He 
was skilled in all sorts of taming; and constructed 
several very curious lathes, as well as clocks and 
masical instruments of every description, no less ad- 
mired for the sweetness of their tone than the eleganoe 
of their execution. He excelled, too, in the construc- 
tion of optical instruments ; and made some reflecting 
telescopes, the specula of which were not inferior to 
those finished by the most eminent London artists. 
He suggested some important improvements in the 
machinery for spinning flax ; and we believe be was 
the first who made the wooden-jointed snuff-boxes, 
generally called Laurencekirk boxes, some of which, 
fabricated by this self-tanght artist, were purchased, 
and sent as presents to the rojal family. To his other 
endowments, he added an accurate knowledge of draw- 
ing and engraving, and in both these arts, prodnoed 
specimens of the highest excellence. For upwards of 
fifty years, he quitted his bed only three times ; and 
on these occasions bis honse was either inundated with 
water, or threatened with danger from fire. His cari- 
osity, which was unbounded, prompted him to hatch 
different kinds of bird’s eggs, by the natural warmth 
of his body, and be afterwards reared the motley broods 
with all the tenderness of a parent ; so that on visiting 
him, it was no unusual thing to see various singing 
birds, to which be may be said to have given birth, 
perched on his bead, and warbling the artificial notes 
he had taught them. Naturally possessed of a good 
constitution, and an active cheerful turn of mind, hia 
house was the general coffee-room of the village, 
i where the affairs both of church and state, were dis- 
| cussed with the utmost freedom. In consequence of 
long confinement, his countenance had rather a sickly 
cast, but it was remarkably expressive, particularly 
when he was surrounded by his country friends, This 
singular man had acquired, by bis ingenuity and indus 
try, an honourable independence, and died possessed 
of considerable property. In short, bis history holds 
out this very instructive lesson, that no difficulties are 
too great to be overcome by industry and perseverance ; 
and that genius, though it shonld sometimes miss the 
| distinction it deserves, will seldom fail, unless by its 
| own fault, to secure competence and respectability. 


SCXBNOB, BTC. 

Sir Humphrey Davy's Electrical Discoveries . — The 
electrical researches of Sir Humphrey .Davy, begin to 
assume a very interest! i g aspect. They have already 
pioduced important results ; and have given rise to the 
expectation that we are upon the eve of some very 
brilliant discovery, which is to change the face of Sci- 
ence 

He has ascertained, by means of a very ingenious 
apparatus, which be has contrived for the purpose, that 
even a perfect vacuum is permeable to electricity, and 
is rendered luminous bj either the common spark, or 
the shock from a Leyden jar. The intensity of the 
phenomena depends upon the temperature. This fact 
is curious. When the tube was very hot, (be electri- 
cal light appeared of a blight green colour, and of 
great density. It !o>t its vividness by. a diminution of 
temperature. When the tube was cooled to 20^ 
below zero, the clect.ical light was so faint, as to 
require considerable darkness to be perceptible. 

Air seems to affect very mach the colour of the 
electric fluid. When air was gradually introduced, 
the electrical light changed from green, to sea green, 


then to bine, and afterwards to purple. — The quantity 
of the electrical fluid was, in every case* found to be 
the same. 

At all temperatures below 200°, the mercurial va- 
cuum was a much worse conductor, than highly rare- 
fied air. 

Sir Humphrey concludes that, “ it is evident from 
the genera] resalts of my investigation, that the light, 
and probably the heat, generated in electrical dis- 
charges, depends principally on some properties or 
snbstances belonging to the ponderable matter through 
which it passes ; bat they prove likewise, thst space, 
where there is no appreciable quantity of this matter, 
is capable ot exhibiting electrical phenomena; and, 
under this point of view, they are favourable to the 
idea of the phenomena of electricity being produced 
by a highly subtile fluid or fluids, of which- the parti- 
cles are repulsire, with respect to each other, and 
attractive of the particles of other matter." 

In the same communication, Sir Humphrey offers 
some additional proofs in favour of a law discovered 
by Newton. Experimenting with water, chloride of 
phosphorus, and sulphuret of carbon, he “ had no 
doubt," that the decrements of temperatnre in vapours 
being in arithmetical progression, the diminution of 
density is in geometrical progression. — This law is of 
much importance. It has been often disputed, or re- 
ceived with saspicion. 

Crayon Pencils . — 41 The finest grained charcoal that 
can be procured is sawed into slips of the sise and form 
required, and pat into a pipkin of melted bees’ wax, 
where they are permitted to remain near a slow fire for 
half an hour or more, in proportion to the thickness of 
the charcoal : they are then, taken oat, and when per- 
fectly cool, are fit for use. By adding a small quan- 
tity of rosin to the wax, they may be made consider- 
ably harder ; and on the contrary, they are made softer 
by a little hotter or tallow. Drawings with them are 
as permanent as with ink, and* not liable to injury by 
being rnbbed or remaining in the damp." 


BBPoarroBY op qsinug. 

ORIGINAL CHARADE. 

BY A LADY. 

My First, when present, yon may call your own. 
Improve the passing vagrant as it flies ; 

Thus will a wise regard be truly shewn 
To that immortal part whioh never dies. 

From a rude mass, my Second claims its birth, 

Yet rises beautiful and fair to see ; 

O ! let your consciences, ye sons of earth, 

In my best property resemble Me. 

My Whole's a peaceful, unobtrusive friend. 

Whose silent admonitions, well regarded, 

May help you to pursoe your being’s end, 

And gain that place where virtue is rewarded. 

A REBUS. 

BY THE SAME. 

A wretch that robs by night, and cheats by day. 
And loves to make the honest man his prey ; 

A passion that deforms the fairest face, 

And robs the brightest beauty of its grace ; 

Another, that o’erwbelms the heart with grief. 

And often flies to death to seek relief ; 

A quality that on its owner's face 
Writes its own name in characters of brass ; 

An animal both treacherous and sly. 

That in its benefactor's face, will fly ; 

A state of things where order is revers’d. 

And knaves and fools with liberty are enrs’d ; 

A most notorious enemy to troth, 

Instilling poison in the ear of youth. 

The seven initials join’d will bring to sight 
A whole, where all these different parts unite ; 

With mischief fraught, and to complete the groop, 

A boasting coward, and a silly dope. 

44 A Juvenile Circle" requires to know how six 
Shillings should be placed so as to be in contact each 
with all the others? The said 44 Circle" has enclosed 
the prioe, and ordered that two different Copies of the 
Iris be presented to any 44 person who shall send the 
Solution within one week, with name and place of 
abode." 
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JANUARY. 

REMARKABLB DAYS. 

Monday 6 — Epiphany , or Twelfth Day. 

The rites of this day, the name of whieh sig- 
nifies an appearance of light, of a tkanifetf*- 
tion, are different in various places* but ail in 
honour of the Eastern Magr. Tfiete is a very 
antient and singular custom, in various parts of 
the continent. Which takes place on the eve of 
the Epiphany, and is performed in the follow- 
ing manner : — A cake, made of flour, butter, 
and eggs, and of a sice proportionable to the 
number of the guests, is brought in and divided 
into as many shares as “ convives” are going 
to sit down to supper. These pieces, one of 
which conceals a bean lodged in the outer part 
Of the cake, are tossed up in a napkin. The 
youngest person in the company comes forward, 
and having said grace, takes hold of a slice 
without looking at it, and then addresses the 
master of the house by these words : — ‘ Fabee 
Domine (lord of the bean), who is this for ? ’ 
An answer is given, and when all the shares 
are drawn, the guest who finds the bean in his 
or her possession is declared king or queen of 
the feast, and becomes possessed of all the 
right belonging to the president for the night 
When either drinks, if any one in the company 
omits to say aloud " the king” or “ the queen 
drinks,” a tine is lawfully exacted, which con- 
sists in a pledge deposited in the hands of some 
one, to be redeemed after supper by a kiss, or 
a song. This sort of amusement was well 
known at Rome* with this difference, that the 
king of the feast was not chosen by means of a 
bean, but by the cast of small bones called tali. 
They are the ankle-bones of sheep, which 
schoolboys in France still use for a game called 
osselets ; having been previously smoothed 
upon a stone, and reduced to four sides. The 
teeter a, dice, have six. Horace says, Carm. 
lib. 1, od. 4 : — 

Bat when you sink to Plato’s hall, 

No little rattling bones shall fall 
To oboose you Monarch of the wine. 

Wednesday, 8. — Saint Lucian. 

Lucian, a native of Syria, was celebrated in 
his youth for his eloquence, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with polite literature. After the 
death of his parents, he gave all his fortune to 
the poor, and confined himself to the study of 
the scriptures. He was a proficient in the He- 
brew, and revised the Septuagint version of the 
Bible. He wrote an apology for the Christians, 
and presented it to Maximinus II. After having 
undergone various torments at the instigation of 
this emperor, he was martyred in the year 312. 


PROVERBS. 

The following very interesting article is 
abridged from Mr. DTsraeli’s chapter of “ The 
Philosophy of Proverbs.” 

Proverbs must be distingni&hed from proverbial 
phrases, and from sententious maxims ; but as proverbs 
have many faoes, from their miscellaneous nature, the 
class itself scarcely admits of any definition. When 
Johnson defined a proverb to be “ a short sentence 
frequently repeated by the people,” this definition 
would not include the most curious ones, which have 
not always circulated among the populace, nor even 
belong to them ; nor does it designate the vital qualities 
of a proverb. The pithy qoaintness of old Howel 
has admirably described the ingredients of an exquisite 
proverb to be sense, shortness, ami salt • A proverb is 
distinguished from a maxim or an apophthegm, by that 


brevity Which condenses a thought or a metaphor, 
where oae flitng is said and another is to be applied 
which often prodaees wit; and that quick pungency 
which excHes surprise, but strikes with conviction ; 
which gives it an epigrammatio turn. George* Herbert 
entitled the small collection which he formed “ J souls 
Prudeotumr,” Darts or Javelins ! something hurled and 
sfriking deeply ; a characteristic of a proverb which 
possibly Herbert- may have borrowed from a remark- 
able passage in Plate’s dialogue of u Protagorua, or 
the Sophists.” 

It is evident, however, that the e artiest writings of 
every 1 people are marked by their most homely, or 
domestic proverbs ; for these were more directly ad- 
dressed to their wants. Franklin, who may be consi- 
dered as the founder of a people, who were suddenly 
pticed in that stage of civit society which as yet could 
afford no literature, discovered the philosophical cast of 
bis genius, when be filled bis almanacks with proverbs, 
by the ingenious contrivance of framing them into a 
connected discourse, delivered by an old man attending 
an auction. “ These proverbs,” he tells ns, “ which 
contained the wisdom of many ages and nations, when 
their scattered oounsels were brought together, made 
a great impression. They were reprinted in Britain, 
in a large sheet of paper, and stock up in houses ; and 
were twice translated in France, and distributed among 
their poor parishioners.” The same occurrence bad 
happened with us ere we beoame a reading people. 
Mncb later even than the reign of Elizabeth our ances- 
tors had proverbs always before them, on every thing 
which had room for a piece of advice on it ; they had 
them painted in their tspestries, stamped on the most 
ordinary atensils, on the blades of tbeir knives, the 
borders of their plates, and ** conned them out of 
goldsmith's rings. The usurer, in Robert Greene’s 
“ Groats worth of Wit,” compressed all his philosophy 
into the circle of his ring, having learnt sufficient Latin 
to understand the proverbial motto of “ To tiba enra 1 ” 
The husband was reminded of his lordly authority 
when he only looked into his trencher, one of its learned 
aphorisms having descended to us,— 

“The calmest husbands make the stormyest wives." 

The English proverbs of the populace* most of which 
are still in circulation, were collected by old John 
Heywood. They are arranged by Tbsser for “the 
parlour — the guest’s chamber — the hall — tabJa-Ies- 
sons,” &c. Not a small portion of our ancieot proverbs 
were adapted to rural life, when our ancestors lived 
more than onrselves amidst the works of God, and less 
smong those of men. At this time, one of oar old 
statesmen, in commending the art of compressing n 
tedious discourse into a few significant phrases, sug- 
gests the nse of proverbs in diplomatic intercourse, 
convinced of the great benefit which would resalt to 
the negotiators themselves, as well as tn others! I 
give s literary cariosity of (his kind. A member of 
the house of commons, in the reign of Elisabeth, made 
a speech entirely composed of the most homely pro- 
verbs. The aubjeot was a bill against double-payments 
of book-debts. Knavish tradesmen were then. in the 
habit of swelling out tbeir bo s k - deb t s with those who 
took credit, particularly to their younger customers. 
One of the members who begin to speak “ for very 
fear shook,” (’and stood silent. This nervous orator 
was followed by a blunt and true representative of the 
fiunons governor of Barataria, delivering himself thus 
— “ It is now my ohanee to speak something, and that 
without humming or hawing. I think this law is a 
good law. Even reckoning makes long friends. As 
far goes the penny as the penny's master. Vigilantibus 
non dormientibus jura subveniunt. Pay the reckoning 
over-night, and you shall not be troubled in the morn- 
ing. If ready money be msnsura publico , let every 
one cut his ooat according to bis doth. When his old 
suit is in the wane, let him stay till that hit money 
bring a new salt in the increase.” 

Among the middle classes of society to this day, we 
may observe that oertain family proverbs are tradition- 
ally preserved : the favourite saying of a father is 
repeated by the sons ; and frequently the conduct of a 
whole generation baa been influenced hy inch domestic 
proverbs. This may be perceived in many of the 
mottos of our old nobility, which seem to have origin- 
ated in some habitual proverb of the founder of the 
family. In ages when proverbs were most prevalent. 


such pithy sentences would, admins hly serve in the 
ordinary business of life, and lead on to decision, evea 
in its greater exigencies. 

Proverbs wove at length consigned to the people, 
when books were addressed to scho l ar s ; hut (be people 
did not find themselves so destitute of p r no tso oJ wis- 
dom, by preserving their national proverbs, os some 
of those closet students who hod erased to repent them. 
The various humours of mankind, in the nratnbititj of 
human affairs, had given birth to every species ; sad 
men were wise, on merry, or satirical, and 1 mooned 
or rejoiced ia pr o ve rbs. Nations held an universal 
intercourse of proverbs, from the eastern to the-weet- 
ern world ; for we discover smong those wbieh appear 
strictly national many which are common to them alt. 
Of our own familiar ooes several may he trucked among 
the snows of the Latins and the Greeks, nod here 
sometimes been drawn from “ The Mines of the Bkst 
like decayed families which remain in obscurity, they 
may boast of u high lineal descent whenever they reco- 
ver tbeir lost title-deeds. The vulgar proverb “ To 
carry ooals to Newcastle,” local and idtomatio is it 
appears, howevar, has been borrowed end applied by 
ourselves ; it may bo found among the Persians : ia 
the “ Boa tan of Sadi” we have Infers piper in Hmdes- 
tan; “ Tn carry pepper to Hiadnetaa : * among the 
Hebrews, “ To carry oil to a oky of okvea a similar 
proverb occur* in Greek ; and ia Gal! and ’a “ Maxim 
of the East ” we may discover bow many of the most 
oommoB proverbs among ns, an well as some of Joe 
Miller's jests, are of oriental origin. 

The interest we may derive from the study of pro- 
verbs is not confined to their universal troths, oor to 
their poignant pleasantry; a philosophical mind will 
disoover in proverbs a great variety of the most cnriooi 
knowledge. The manners of a people are painted 
after life in tbeir domestic proverbs ; eud. it woeld not 
be advancing too mncb to assert, that the genius of 
the age might be often detected in its prevalent ooes. 
The learned Selden tells ns, that the proverbs of several 
nations were much stndied by Bishop Andrews ; the 
reason assigned was, because " by them be knew the 
minds of several nations, which,” said be, “ is a brave 
thing, aa we count him wise who knows the minds and 
the insides of men, which is done by knowing what Is 
habitual to them.” Lord Bacon condensed a wide cir- 
cuit of philosophioal thought, when be observed that 
“ the genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered 
by tbeir proverb*.” 

The ancient, perhaps, the extinct spirit of English* 
men, was once expressed by oar proverb, “ Better 
be the head of a dog than the tail of a lion *. <• the 
first of the yeomanry rather than the last of the gentry. 
A foreign philosopher might have discovered our own 
ancient skill in archery among our proverbs ; for nooe 
bat true toxopbolites could have had such a proverb 
as, v I will either make a shaft or a bolt of it!” sig- 
nifying, says the author of Ivanhoe, a determination 
to make one use or other of the thing spoken of . the 
bolt was the arrow peculiarly fitted to the cross-bow, 
as that of the long-bow was called a shaft. These 
instances sufficiently demonstrate that the characteristic 
circumstances and feelings of a people are dissevered 
in their popular notions, are stampea on their famili** 
proverbs. 

It it also evident that the peculiar, and often idtOB* 
atic, humour of a people is best preserved in their 
proverbs. There is a shrewdness, although deficient 
in delicacy, in the Scottish proverbs ; they are idiom- 
atic, facetious, and strike borne. Kelly* who ha* 
collected three thousand, informs us, that, in W 
the Scotch were a great proverbial nation » 
few among tbe better sort will converse any 
able time, bot will confirm every assertion m f fPff 
vation with a Scottish proverb. Tbe speeulatijOVfl^ 
of our own times have probably degsoewMAAjJ®; 
dential lore, and deem themselves mneb 
their proverbs. They may reply by a ffo ofiyjjM BP 
on proverbs, made by a great man ia 
having given a splendid entertainment^ 
told, that “ Fools make feasts, n»d 
them ;” bat he readily answered, c ‘ 
proverbs, and foola repeat them !” 

National humour, frequently loeptj8§.j£-, 
depends on the artificial habits of 
site to each other ; but there if a 
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the ' populace, afcrays true to nature, preserve, even 
among ike gravest people. The Arabiao proverb, 
“ The barber learnt hia art eo the orphan’s face;” the 
'Chinese, M In a held of melons do not pall ap jour 
shoe ; under a plum-tree do not adjust your cep — 
to impress cantioo in ear conduct under -oiroanstaooes 
of suspicion ; — sue the Hebrew one, ,r He that hath 
bad one of bis family hanged may not say to his neigh- 
bour, hang op this fidi !” are all instanoes of this sort 
of humour. 

There is another soaree of national characteristics, 
fr e qu ently * producing strange or whimsical combina- 
tions; a people, from a very nataral cirentnatanoe, 
bare drawn tbeir proverbs from local objects, or from 
allusions to peculiar customs. The influence of man- 
— r a un d^c— 4 — s o v er Ibe ideas nod language of a 
people would form a snbjeot of extensive and carious 
research. There is s Japanese proverb, that “ A fog 
eannot be dispelled with a fan !” Had we not known 
the origin of this proverb, it would be evident that it 
could only have. occurred to a people who bad con- 
stantly before them fogs and fans ; and the fact appears 
that fogs are frequent on the coast of Japan ; and that 
from the age of five years both sexes carry fans. The 
Spaniards have ao Odd proverb to describe those who 
tease and vex a person before they do him the very 
benefit which they are sbout to confer — soling kindly , 
but speaking roughly ; Mostrar primero la Korea qua si 
fctyar, “ To show the gallows before they show the 
town;*’ a circumstance alluding to their .small towns, 
which have a gallows placed on sn eminence, so that 
the gallows breaks on the eye of the traveller before 
be gets a view of the town itself. 

The Cheshire proverb on marriage, •* Better wed 
orer the mixon than over the moor,” that is, at borne 
or in its vicinity ; mixon alludes to the dung, flee, in 
the (arm-yard, while the road from Chester to London 
is over the moorland in Staffordshire ; this local pro- 
verb is a carious instsaee of provincial pride, perhaps 
of wisdom, to induce the gentry of that county to form 
intermarriages ; to prolong their own ancient families, 
and perpetuate ancient friendships between them. 

In the Isle of Man a proverbial expression forcibly 
indicates the object constantly occupying the minds of 
the inhabitants. The two Deemsters or judges, when 
appointed to the chair of judgment, declare they will 
render juarite between man and man " as equally as 
the herring bone lies between the two sides an image 
which oonld not have occurred to any people unaccus- 
tomed to the hei ring-fishery. There is a Cornish pro- 
verb, "Those who will not be ruled by the rudder 
must be ruled by tbe rock” — the strands of Cornwall, 
so often covered with wrecks, could not fail to impress 
on tbe imaginations of its inhabitants tbe two objects 
from wbenoe they drew this salutary proverb, against 
obstinate wrong-heads. 

The Italians apply a proverb to a person who, while 
be is beaten, takes the blows quietly : — 

'Per beato eh * elle non fur on pesehe ! 

“ Luckily they were not peaches !’* 

And to threaten to give a man — 

Una peoca in un occhio , 

" A peach in the eye,'* 

means to give him a thrashing. This proverb, it is 
said, originated in the close of a certain droll adven- 
ture. The community of the Castle Pnggibonsi, pro- 
bably from tome jocular tenure observed on St. Ber- 
nard’s dsy, pay a tribute of peaches to the court of 
Tnacapy,. which are usually shared among the ladies in 
arnkingf^aad the pages of the court. It happened one 
season, in a great scarcity of peaches, that the good 
people at Poggibonsi, finding them rather dear, sent, 
instead of the customary tribute, a quantity of fine 
juicy figs, which was so mach disapproved of by the 
pages, that as soon as they got hold of them, they 
began in rsge to empty the baskets on the heads of the 
amb a ssado rs of thO Poggibonsi, who, in attempting to 
fly on well ar they could from the pulpy shower, half- 
blinded, and recollecting that peaches would have bad 
stones in them, cried out— 

Per beato ekfeUe non furon pesehe/ 

14 Lucidly they were not peaches!'* 

The Scotch proverb, “ He that invented the 
fret h a meeUed it;" that is (! .got the first of it! The 
maiden in that weU-knewa beheading engine,, revived 


by the French surgeon Guillotine. This proverb may 
be applied to one who falls a viotim to his own inge- 
nuity ; tbe artificer of bis own destruction! The- in- 
ventor was James, Earl of Merton, -who for some years 
governed Scotland, and afterwards, it- is said, vary 
unjustly suffered by his ownmveation. ‘It i»-a*etriking 
coincidence, that the same fate was nshased M»y the 
French reviver ; both alike sad examples of disturbed 
time* ? Among our own proverbs a remarkable inci- 
dent has been oommemorated ; Hand over head, as men 
took the Covenant! Tbis preserves the manner in 
which the Scotch oovenant, so famous in oar history, 
wss violently taken by above sixty thousand persons 
shout Edinburgh, in 163S ; a circumstance at that 
time novel in our own revolutionary history, and after- 
wards paralleled by the French in .voting by " accla- 
mation.” 

Among these historical proverbs none are more 
interesting than those which perpetuate national events, 
connected with those of another people. When a 
Frenchman wonld let us undersUud that he has settled 
with bis creditors, tbe proverb is, /’at pay£ tone mes 
Angloie: " I have paid all my English.” This proverb 
originated when John, tbe French king, was taken 
prisoner by our Black Prince. Levies of money were 
made for tbe king’s ransom, and for many French 
lords ; and tbe French peoplo have thus perpetuated 
the military glory of our nation, and their own idea of 
it, by making the English and their creditors synoni- 
raous terms. Another relates to tbe same event — Ore 
le Pape est devenu Francois , et font Christ Anglais: 
"Now the Pope is become French and Jesus Christ 
English a proverb which arose when the Pope, exiled 
from Rome, held his court at Avigpoo in France ; and 
the English prospered so well, that they possessed 
more than half the kingdom. The Spanish proverb 
concerning England is well known— 

Can todo el mondo guerra , 

Y pas eon In g lot err a t 

" War with the world. 

And peace with England !'* 

Whether this proverb was one of the results of their 
memorable armada, and was only coined after tbeir 
conviction of tbe splendid folly which they bad com- 
mitted, 1 eannot ascertain. England must always have 
been a desirable ally to Spain against her potent rival 
and neighbour. The Italians hare a proverb, which 
formerly, at least, was strongly indicative of the tra- 
velled Englishman in their country, Inglete Italianato 
t un duwolo inearnato: " The. Italianized Englishman 
is a devil incarnate.” Formerly there existed a doner 
intercourse between our country and Italy, than with 
France. Before and during tbe reigns of Elisabeth 
and James the First, that land of tbe elegant arts 
modelled our taste and manners; and more Italians 
travelled into England, and were more constant resi- 
dents, from commercial conoerns, than afterward* when 
France assumed a higher rank in Enrope by her poli- 
tical superiority. This cause will sufficiently account 
for the number of Italian proverbs relating to England, 
whioh show an intimgey with our manners which could 
not else have occurred. It was probably some sarcas- 
tic Italian, and, perhaps, horoJoger, who, to describe 
the disagreement of persons, pro verbid our nation — 

" They agree like tbe clocks of London ]” We were 
once better famed for merry Chriaftnga^es .and their 
pies; and it most hare been Italians fVtJlP.,bad been 
domioiliated with us who gave currency tp;the > proverb 
— Ha pm da fare ehe i form di not ale in InghiUerra : 

“ He hu more business than English ovens at Christ- 
mas.” Our pie*>loving gentry were notorious, and 
Shakespeare’s folio was usually laid open in the great 
halls of oaf nobility lo entertain their attendants, who 
devoured at once Shakespeare and their pasty. Some 
of those volumes have come down to us, not only with 
the stains, but enclosing even the identical pie-crasts 
of the Elizabethan age. 

Proverbs have ceased to be studied, or- employed in 
conversation, since the time we have derived <<our 
knowledge from books ; bat in a philosophical -age 
they appear to offer infinite subjects for speculative 
curiosity : originating ir various leras, these memorials 
of manners, of events, and of modes of thinking, for 
fatal? rical us well as B for moral purposes, still retain a 
strong hold on oar attention. The collected knowledge 
of successive ages, and of different people, must al- 


ways .enter into seme part ef oar own! Troth and 
*natore-nev*r can be- obsolete. 

Proverbs embrace tbe wide sphere of ‘human exist- 
ence, they take all the colours of life, they -are .often 
-exquisite strokes of -geoins, they delight by tbeir airy 
sarcasm -or. their ©mastic satire, the.luxarianoe.of their 
honour,. the play fatness ef tbeir turn, and even by the 
elegance of their imagery, and thw tenderness of tbeir 
sentiment. They give a deep insight into domestic 
llfeyand open for os the heart of man, in all the various 
states , which he may occupy — a frequent review of 
Proverbs sbonld enter into our readiogs ; and although 
they are no longer the ornaments of conversation, they 
have not ceased to be the treasures of Thought ! 


REJOICINGS UPON THE NEW YEARS 
COMING OF AGE. 


PROM THE LQNDON MAGAZINE. 

Tbe Old Year being dead, aud the New Year comiqg 
of age, which be does, by Calendar Law, as soon as 
tbe breath is oot of the old gentleman’s body, nothing 
would serve the young spark but be must give a dinner 
upon the occasion, to which all tbe Days in the . year 
were invited. The Festivals, whom he deputed as his 
Stewards, were mightily taken with the notion. They 
had been engaged rime oat of mind, they said, in 
providing mirth and good cheer for mortals below ; 
and it was rime they should have a taste of tbeir own 
bounty. It was stiffly debated among them, whether 
the Fasts should be admitted. Some said, the appear- 
ance of such lean, starved guests, with their mortified 
faces, would pervert the ends of the meeting. But 
the objection was overruled by Christmas Day, who 
had a design upon Ash Wednesday (as you shall hear), 
and a mighty desire to see how the old Domine would 
behive himself in his cups. Only the Vigih were 
requested to come with tbeir lanterns, to light the 
gentlefolks home at night. 

All the Days came to tbeir day. Covers were pro- 
vided for three hundred and sixty-five guests at the 
principal table ; with an occasional knife and fork st 
the side-board (br ibe Twenty^Ninth of February. 

I should have told you, that cards of invitation bad 
been issued. The carriers were the Hours ; twelve 
little, merry, whirligig foot-pages, as you should de- 
sire to see, that went all roand, and fonnd out the 
persons invited well enough, with' the exception ef 
Easter Day , Shrove Tuesday , and a few snch Movea- 
bles, who had lately shifted tbeir quarters. 

Well, they all metal last, foul Days, fine Days, all 
sorts of Days, and a rare din they made of it. There 
was nothing but, Hail ! fellow Day, well met — brother 
Day— sister Day, — only Lady Day kept a little on the 
aloof, and seemed somewhat scornful. Yet some said, 
Twelfth Day cut her out acd out, for she came in a 
tiffany soit, white and gold, like a Queen on a frost- 
coke, all royal, 1 glittering, and Epiphancu*. The rest 
came, some in green, some in white — but Old Lent 
amd his family were not yet oot of mourning. Rainy 
Days came in, dripping* and anntbioy Days, helped 
them to change tbeir stockings. Wedding Day was 
there in bis marriage finery, a little the worse for 
wear; Pay Day came late, as be always does; and 
Doomsday sent word — he might.be expected. 

April Fool (as my young lord’s jester) took npon 
himself la marshal ibo guests,, and. wild work he mode 
-with it. It would have posed old Eir* Pater. Ur. have 
found out any given Day in the year, to ereot a scheme 
upon — good. Days, bed Days, were . so- shuffled . togi*. 
ifaer, to the confounding of. all sober baroseopy. 

He bid stock the Twenty First of June.- next to the 
Twenty Hecond of December, and the former looked like 
a Maypole siding a marrowbone. Ask W ednesday got 
wedged in (as was concerted) .betwixt. Christ mat and 
Lord Mayor's Days. Lordlhowbeltid about him! 
Nothing but barons of beef and tnrkoys wonld go down 
with him— to the great greasing and detriment of his 
new ssekoloth bib and tucker. And still Christmas 
Day. was. at his elbow, plying him . with-the wassail* 
bowl, till be roared, and hiooup’d, > and protested there 
was no faith in dried hag, but. commended itto the 
devil for a soar, windy, acrimonious, censorious, by- 
po-eritteriLoritroal mess, and no dish foe a gentleman* 
Then he dipt his fist into 4ba middle of; Jbe^ great c*a^ 
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tard that stood before bis left-hand neighbour, and daub- 
ed his hungry beard all over with it, till yoa would 
bare taken him for the Last Day m December , it so 
hong in ioides. 

At another part of the table. Shrove Tuesday was 
helping the Second of September to some cock broth, — 
which courtesy the latter retained with the delicate 
thigh of a hen pheasant — so there was no lore lost for 
that matter. The Last of Lent was sponging upon 
Shrovetide's pancakes ; which April Fool perceiving, 
told him he did well, for pancakes were proper to a 
good fry-day. 

In another part, a hubbub arose abont the Thirtieth 
of January, who, it seems, being a sour puritanic cha- 
racter, that thought nobody's meat good or sanctified 
enough for him, had smuggled into the room a calf’s 
head, which be had had cooked at home for that pur 
pose, thinking to feast thereon incontinently ; but as it 
lay in the dish, March Manyweathers, who is a very 
fine lady, and subject to the megrims, suddenly scream- 
ed out there was a “ human head in the platter,” and 
raved about Herodias’ daughter to that degree, that 
the obnoxious viand was obliged to be removed ; nor 
did she recover her stomach till she had gulped down 
a Restorative, confected of Oat Apple, which the merry 
Twenty Ninth of May always carries about with him 
for that purpose. 

The King's health being called for after this, a 
notable dispute arose between the Twelfth of Auyust (a 
zealous old Whig gentlewoman), and the Twenty Third 
of April (a new-fangled lady of the Tory stamp), as to 
which of them should have the honour to propose it. 
August grew hot upon the matter, affirming time out of 
mind the prescriptive right to have lain with her, till 
her rival had basely supplanted her ; whom she repre- 
sented as little better than a kept mistress, who went 
about in fine clothes, while she (the legitimate Birth- 
Day) had scarcely a rag, &c. 

April Fool, being made mediator, confirmed the 
right in the strongest form of words to the appellant, 
but decided for peace's sake that the exercise of it 
should remain with the present possessor. At the 
same time, he slily rounded the first lady in the ear, 
that an action might lie against the Crown for bi-geny. 

It beginning to grow a little duskisb, Candlemas 
lustily bawled out for lights, which was opposed by all 
the Days, who protested against burning day-light. 
Then fair water was handed round in silver ewers, and 
the same lady was observed to take an unusual time in 
washing herself. 

May Day, with that sweetness which is peculiar to 
her, io a neat speech proposing t^ie health of the foun- 
der, crowned her goblet (and by her example the rest 
of the company) with garlands. This being done, the 
lordly New Year from the upper end of the table, in a 
cordial bat somewhat lofty tone, returned thanks. He 
felt proud on an occasion of meeting so many of his 
worthy father's late tenants, promised to improve their 
farms, and at the same time to abate (if any thing was 
found unreasonable) in their rents. 

At the mention of this, the four Quarter Days in- 
voluntarily looked at each other, and smiled ; April 
Fool whistled to an old tune of “ New Brooms ,” and 
a surly old rebel at the further end of the table (who 
was discovered to be no other than the Fifth of Novem- 
ber'), muttered out distinctly enough to be heard by 
the whole company, words to this effect, that, “ when 
the old one is gone, be is a fool that looks for a better.” 
Which rudeness of his the guests resenting unanimous- 
ly voted his expulsion; and the male-content was 
thrust out neck and heels into the cellar, as the pro- 
perest place for sooh a boutefeu and firebrand as he had 
shown bimseif. 

Order being restored — the young lord (who, to say 
truth, bad been a little railed, and put beside his 
oratory) in as few, and yet as obliging words as possi- 
ble, assured them of entire welcome ; and, with a 
graceful turn, singleing out poor Twenty Nmth of 
February, that had sate all this while mom-chance at 
the side board, begged to couple his health with that 
of the good company before him— which he drank ac- 
cordingly ; observing, that he had not seen his honest 
face any time these four years, with a number of en- 
dearing expressions besides. At the same time, re- 
moving the solitary Day from the forlorn seat which 
had been assigned him, be stationed him at bis own 


board, somewhere between the Greek Calends and 
Latter Lammas. 

Ash Wednesday, being now called upon for a song , 
with his eyes fast stuck in his head, and as well as the 
Canary be bad swallowed would give him leave, stuck 
up a Carol, which Christmas Day bad taught him for 
the nonce ; and was followed by the latter, who gave 
“ Miserere” in fine style, hitting off the mumping 
tones and lengthened drawl of Old Mortification with 
infinite humour. April Fool swore they had exchanged 
conditions: but Good Friday was observed to look 
extremely grave ; and Sunday held her fan before her 
face, that she might not be seen to smile. 

Shrove-tide, Lord Mayor's Day, and April Fool, 
next joined in a glee — 


into empassioned eloquence. Neither does his counte- 
nance exhibit the conflicting passions which distract 
the soul and give expression and energy to eaoh tone 
and fibre ; we perceive a lightness, and, in his most 
tragic moments, an unaccountable coldness in almost 
every feature. His action is sometimes, but not ge- 
nerally, appropriate ; however, this objection might be 
removed by practice ; but the former are impediments 
which appear, to us, insuperable. 

The Painting in the Opera of the LlBERTlflB is 
beautiful ; particularly the Garden, Moonlight, Piasza, 
and Banquet-Hall Scenery. Bat we think there is a 
manifest impropriety in presuming to introduce a repre- 
sentation of the ' Infernal Regions indeed, the Scene 
accords as little with taste as with sound judgment. 


Which is the properest day to drink T 
in which all the Days chiming in, made a merry burden. 

They next fell to quibbles and conundrums. The 
question being proposed, who had the greatest noufber 
of followers— the Quarter Days said, there could be 
no question as to that ; for they had all the creditors in 
the world dogging their heels. But April Fool gave it 
in favour of the Forty Days before Easter; because 
the debtors in all cases out-numbered the creditors, 
and they kept lent all the year. 

All this while, Valentine's Day kept courting pretty 
May, who sate next him, slipping amorous billets-doux 
under the table, till the Dog Days (who are naturally 
of a warm constitution) began to be jealous, and to 
bark and rage exceedingly. April Fool, who likes a * 
bit of sport above measure, and had some pretensions J 
to the lady besides, as being but a cousin once re- I 
moved, — clapped and halloo'd them oo ; and as fast as j 
their indignation cooled, those mad wags, the Ember > 
Days, were at it with their bellows, 1o blow it into a | 
flame ; and all was in a ferment : till old Madam Sep- | 
tuagesima (who boasts herself the Mother of the Days) ( 
wisely diverted the conversation with a tedious tale of i 
the lovers which she could reckon when she was young ; 
and of one Master Rogation Day in particular, who 
was for ever putting the question to her, but she kept 
him at a distance, as the chronicle would tell— by 
which I apprehend she meant the Almanack. Then 
she rambled on to the Days that were gone, the good 
old Days, and so to tbe Days before the flood — which 
plainly showed her old head to be little better than 
crazed and doited. 

Day beiag ended, the Days called for their cloaks 
and great coats, and took their leaves. Lord Mayor's 
Day went off in a Mist, as usual ; Shortest Day in a 
deep black Fog, that wrapt the little gentleman all 
round like a hedge-bog. Two Vigils— so watchmen 
are called in heaven — saw Christmas Day safe home — 
they had been nsed to the business before. Another 
Vigil — a stont, sturdy patrole, called tbe Eve of St. 
Christopher — seeing Ash Wednesday in a condition little 
better than he should be, e’en whipt him over bis 
shoulders, pick-a-back fashion, and Old Mortification 
went floating borne, singing — 

On the bat's back do I fly, 

and a number of old snatches besides, between drunk 
and sober, but very few Aves or Penitentiaries (you 
may believe me) were among them. Longest Day set 
off westward in beautiful crimson and gold— tbe rest, 
some in one fashion, some in another bot Valentine 
and pretty May took their departure together in one 
of the prettiest silvery twilights a Lover's Day would 
wish to set in. 


THfi DRAMA. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The aathor of the Confession* of an English Opium Eater, 
announces the speedy appearance of his Prolegomena to all 
future Systems of Political Economy, the publication of which 
has been so long delayed by his illness. 

The new novel of the Great Unknown la not to appear, we 
understand, till the middle of January. The story, we believe, 
belongs to tbe reign of oar Second Charles, at tbe particular 
period of tbe Popish Plot. The picture of those times of 
courtly folly and vice — the character of Charles himself, aad 
tbe extraoitlinary features of the favourite Buckingham — afford 
fine grounds for our unequalled Novel-historian. 

The new Poem from the pen of Mr. Barry Cornwall, will 
appear ver> early this season. 

The Works of Shakespeare are about to be printed in Mini- 
ature volumes, uniformly with the Spenser Classics. 

Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia. With a map and 
views. 

Mr. James Malcolm purposes publishing by Subscription, in 
X vols. Bvo. The Past and Present State of the Agriculture of 
the County of Surry. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THIS Day is Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24s. 
A by ROBINSON ft ELLIS, St. Ann' $-P lace, and soM 
by all the Booksellers. SERMONS, by the Late REV. 
WM. HAWKES, of Manchester; with a Sxarcu of his 
Lira. By the REV. J. CORRIB. 


PDUCATION.— The REV. W. WORDSWORTH, 
B. A. begs leave to acquaint hia Friends, that his 
ACADEMY, at LONGS1GHT, will be RE-OPENED ou 
tbe Slst Instant. — Cards, containing particulars, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Academy, or at the Ibis Omcs. 
Longsight, Jan. 1 st, 18X3. 


MOSLEY-STREET CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL AND COMMERCIAL ACADEMY. 
AIR. W. M. LAWRiE, suooessor to Mr. W. AL- 
LTA BISTON, respectfully announces that tbe above-men- 
tioned Academy, will be REOPENED on Monday the 13th 
of January, 18X3, for the Instruction of Youth of both sexes. 

Cards of the terms, ftc. with references, may be had by 
applying to Messrs. Claskb, Booksellets, and at tbe Ibis 
Omcs, Manchester. 

II, Prtme-st. Holme, Dec. 24, 1822. 


TO CORRESPONDENT*. 


The “ Review ** by •• Dramattcue" cannot be inserted.— 
Should D. really intend what he professes, we see no reason 
why he should hesitate to cast off a disguise, which In the 
most favourable view, must be considered suspicious and 
unfair. — With much of D.*s criticism we agree, and his 
knowledge and general competency we admit ; bat is he not 
hyper-critical f we do not profess to eulogise where cen- 
sure Is due ; neither would wt conceal a defect which, by 
being exhibited, might be corrected ; bnt, where improve- 
ment is impracticable, and " our patience* not likely to be 
again “ exhausted ,** why indulge in the keenest invective T 
The " Epic Scintillation'* of our Liverpool “ Ju vents" is 
received, and shall appear in due course. 

A press of interesting matter precludes os from acknowledging 
several articles received this week. — Our esteemed corres- 
pondents shall be duly noticed in our next. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER. 

Monday, Dec. 30th. — Venice Preserved: with the 
Libertine. 

Wednesday, Jan . Is#.— Dongles : Winning ■ Husband : 
and the Libertine. 

Thursday, 2nd. — Tbe Stranger : with tbe Libertine. 
Fnday, 3rd. — Wild Oats : with the Libertine. 

On Monday night Mr. Clason appeared as Jaffier, in 
the Tragedy of Venice Preserved. However correctly 
this gentleman may eonceive of the spirit of the cha- 
racter, his voice has not that soope which is necessary 
to mark the several shades of emphasis, and to swell 


Our Liverpool readers are assured that the Irregular 
delivery of the Iris of tost Saturday, is not at all attri- 
butable to us. At the Coach Office the parcel seas put Into 
a North Coach, and the mistake not discovered ssmtU its 
arrival at Preston. 

— — ■ — — — — — — — mm 

Manchester: Printed and Published by HENRY SMITH, 
St. AnsTs-Square ; to wham Advertisements and Co m mu - 
nications •far the wet paidj may be addressed, 

Liverpool, B. Wlilmer ft Co. 
Macclesfield, J. Swinnertoa. 
loidham, W. Lambert. 


Ashton, T. Cunningham. 
Bolton, Gardner ft Co. 

Bury, H. Hellawell ; J. Kay 
Chester, Poole ft Harding. I 
Derby, Richardson ft Handford.l 
Leeds, J. Heaton. 
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FOR THE IRXSt 

THE CLUB. 

No. XXV.— Fridat, January 3, 1823. 


Tis with oor judgments as ear watches, none 
C>o jost alike, yet each believes his own. 

Pope. 


ON the subject of style there exists in the Club 
a difference of opinion similar to that which, in 
the time of Cicero, divided the Roman orators 
into two parties, one of which admired the 
asiatic, the other, the attic manner of writing. 
Some of our members, and the president and 
antiquary in particular, are the advocates of 
stately and dignified composition, and consider 
Dr. Johnson, and the writers who resemble 
him, as the best exemplars of eloquent English. 
The secretary and some others are professed 
admirers of simplicity in writing, and look 
upon Mr. Addison as having produced the finest 
specimens of elegant composition which have 
appeared in our language. It is a natural con- 
sequence of this difference of opinion that, 
whenever a paper is read at our meeting, one 
part of the members are desirous of giving to 
the language a more sonorous and magniloquent 
expression, while the others are contriving to 
substitute, for the lengthy and uncommon words 
of their opponents, some phrase which, without 
being mean or vulgar, may express with more 
simplicity, the meaning of the author. The 
contests, on these occasions, are often warm; 
and it is amusing to hear the charges of turgid- 
ity or tameness, bombast or vulgarity, which 
are alternately brought by the contending par- 
ties against the emendations proposed by tneir 
antagonists. As is the case in all controversies, 
it b not uncommon for the original subject of 
dispute to be forgotten in the course of the dis- 
cussion ; and it frequently happens that a differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to two modes of 
expression leads to an extended debate on the 
subject of English style in general. 

The President, a little moved perhaps by some 
remark from the advocates of an easy and sim- 
ple style, is usually the first to quit the imme- 
diate subject of dispute, and enter upon a wider 
field of discussion. At such times he collects 
all the dignity and importance of his manner, 
and looking round with that air of authority 
winch is in nim becoming, because it appears to 
be natural, delivers himself slowly, ana with a 
measured cadence, to the following effect. 

** So long as it shall be the end of composi- 
tion to adorn and dignify a subject, so long will 
that mode of communicating his sentiments by 
which this end is most completely obtained be 
preferred by a judicious and skilful writer. 
Such a writer will not derive bis modes of ex- 
pression from the loose phraseology of conver- 
sation; or employ words of hackneyed and 
common occurrence. He will be aware that 
the language of ordinary life is debased by its 


association with mean and vulgar objects, and 
that it is, from that circumstance, unfit for the 
purposes of elevated or elegant composition. 
Leaving, therefore, that language to its only 
legitimate and allowable use, to oe the medium 
of communicating the common sentiments of 
mankind, in their ordinary colloquial inter- 
course, he will seek for the words which he 
employs, and for the phrases by which his 
thoughts are to be advantageously communicated 
to the public, in the writings of those authors 
who have, at different periods, enlarged the 
meaning, and increased the dignity of the Eng- 
lish language. He will derive his modes of 
expression from the sacred remains of those 
writers, whose works have been so justly and 
emphatically characterised as the well-springs 
of English uudefiled. From works deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of classic lore, and rich in 
words and phrases at once noble and expressive ; 
ample iu their meaning, as they are dignified 
ana sonorous in pronunciation. He will, I ad- 
mit, judiciously avoid those inaccuracies, into 
which the great, but early masters of our tongue 
have sometimes fallen. He will correct, by the 
rules of modern criticism, the license which 
was not only allowable, but appears graceful 
and admirable in their imperishable works. In 
making these corrections, and in the general 
formation of his style, he will, I conceive, find 
a peculiar advantage in taking for his model the 
invaluable productions of Dr. Johnson. From 
them certainly he may best acquire such a com- 
mand of the English language as should be pos- 
sessed by every one who aspires to the attain- 
ment of an eloquent style. No other writer 
has, in my opinion, so fully exemplified the 
dignity and richness of which our language is 
capable, or so variously exhibited the power of 
style to give elevation to common subjects, and 
to add to the importance of those which are in 
themselves noble. In short, when I consider 
the uncommon excellence of this great writer, 

I do not hesitate to pronounce that the student 
of composition who shall form himself upon 
the model of Dr. Johnson’s prose writings will 
acquire a style, as far superior to that of Mr. 
Addison, as a magnificent palace, the finished 
work of some great architect, is superior to a 
cottage however simply elegant the latter may 
appear.” 

The Secretary, who possesses one qualification 
which, in the opinion of Bayle, is essential to 
a good disputant— that of patiently hearing his i 
adversary; always listens with attention, and 
with an air of deference, to the remarks of the 
President, and generally, after a little pause, 
replies somewhat as follows. 

“ I think it will be allowed that the first 
requisite of composition is to convey the mean- 
ing of the writer with clearness ana precision. 

I do not mean that these qualities are of them- 
selves sufficient to constitute a good style, but 
I think that no style can be gooa in which they 
do not appear. Now clearness and precision 
appear to me most effectually to be attained by 
the use of such words as are of common occur- 


rence, but which are at the same time free from 
any taint of vulgarity. The meaning of such 
words is more fully understood by all classes of 
readers than the meaning of antique expres- 
sions, or of those sounding words which are 
derived from the learned languages. With res- 
pect to the construction of sentences, that mode 
of arranging words which is the least artificial 
will, 1 think, generally be most perspicuous. 
It is therefore my opinion, that a writer who 
desires to please the community, and to obtain 
general popularity, should avoid unusual and 
learned words ; and endeavour to make choice 
of such as are familiar but not mean ; and that 
he should aim rather at an elegant simplicity of 
style, than at a magniloquent and stately manner 
of expression. I am aware that a composition 
which is destitute of uncommon words ; and in 
which the thoughts are expressed in an easy 
and unaffected manner, is not so likely to strike 
the. imagination of common readers, as a piece 
which is more inflated and artificial. The 
difficulty which is experienced by those who 
endeavour to write in a natural and simple 
manner is not apparent to the reader ; and al- 
though he is always more pleated with authors 
who have succeeded in this kind of writing, he 
usually reserves his admiration for those who 
appear to be more profound because they are 
less capable of being understood. It is indeed 
necessary to be a tolerable judge of composi- 
tion, and even to have bad some practice in 
composition, in order to be able to judge of the 
merit of a pure, natural, and simple, style. 
I am not surprised when I hear the style of Dr. 
Johnson extolled by injudicious readers. I ara 
sensible that such a mode of composition must 
appear to them admirable from its very defects ; 
ana that his numerous uncommon words, and 
sounding periods, must fall upon their ears with 
something like the effect of a spell or incanta- 
tion. The admirers of the Doctor must excuse 
me if I cannot estimate his compositions so 
highly as 1 do those of Mr. Addison. It is to 
the writings of that gentleman that I would 
always refer those who seek for a model of ele- 
gant composition. They will find in them that 
beautiful simplicity of expression which engages 
the attention of tfie reader by a secret charm; 
and which causes him again and again to recur 
to the page with invariable delight Allowancy 
must of course be made for some inaccuracies, 
and for the use of a few words which, in the 
lapse of a century have become unfit for po- 
lished composition. But making these allow- 
ances we shall no where find a style more purely 
English, or better adapted to express with clear- 
ness, and in an unaffected and graceful manner, 
the sentiments of the author. Style has been 
termed the dress of thought; anu if I might 
borrow this metaphor for the puipose of con- 
trasting the styles of Addison and Johnson, I 
would say that the first resembled the vesture 
of a Grecian nymph, shading, but not conceal- 
ing, the beautiful form which it enveloped; 
while the latter might be likened to the hoop 
petticoat and towering head-dress, by the assis- 
tance of which our grandmothers appeared 
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taller and filled a greater space, but not with- 
out losing at the same time much of the natural 
comeliness of the female figure. 

“A good deal has been said of the dignity 
and splendor of the Johnsonian style, and said 
too, m stich a manner, as would almost lead 
us to suppose that nothing dignified or elevated 
could be expressed in a natural and simple 
manner. The advocates of this opinion seem 
to me to resemble those dramatic poets who 
make a hero by the help of a plume of feathers, 
and a flourish of trumpets. They appear to 
forget that trifling sentiments may be delivered 
with great pomp of expression, as, on the other 
hand, the noblest thoughts may be expressed 
with great simplicity. I believe, indeed, that 
the most sublime, as well as the most pathetic 
passages, in the best writers are those in which 
the simplicity of the language is most conspi- 
cuous. I may instance that celebrated passage 
ifi the sacred writings which Longihus has 
quoted as an instance of the true sublime, 

* And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light/ Nothing can be more removed from 
stateliness than the language of this passage, 
nothing more elevated than tne sentiment which 
it contains. 

“ With respect to the pathetic, if we look 
into tho^e writers who have most powerfully 
moved the feelings of their readers, we shall 
find that thev have generally succeeded, not by 
laboured ana rhetorical descriptions of affecting 
incidents, but by the short, natural, and sim- 

? le, exhibition of human passions and feelings, 
n Shakespearis Macbeth, for example, when 
Macdnff is made acquainted with the slaughter 
of his whole family by the tyrant, and when, to 
rouse him from the grief which this intelligence 
produces, he is exhorted by his friends to exert 
himself for revenge, what can be more pathetic, 
or have less of rhetorical stateliness than his 
reply ? 

* He has no children, — All my pretty ones? 

Bid you *ay, all ? — O, hell kite! — All?’ 

“ As I have not heard it contended that the 
measured and declamatory style is best adapted 
for delineations of life and manners, or for the 
exhibition of those foibles which are the proper 
objects of good-humoured 8atire; I shall only 
observe that the silence, on tliis point, of those 
who are so much disposed to admire the style 
of Dr. Johnson, is a proof that even they are 
compelled to admit the superiority of a natural 
and unaffected mode of writing on all topics 
which give occasion for the exercise of wit and 
liUmour/ 9 

Such is the difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of style which exists in the Club at the 
Green Dragon ; and such are some of the argu- 
ments by which the two parties support their 
opinions. The difference has now continued for 
some years, and has given rise to several discus- 
sions, which have hitherto served no other pur- 
pose but to confirm the disputants in the opi- 
nions which they had previously entertained. 
I must not omit to add tnat our friend the Phy- 
sician is the only person in the Club who re- 
mains neuter on these occasions. This gentle- 
man has considered the subject of style on more 
general principles, and without reference to 
any particular model. He has in this manner 
formed a style at once original and felicitous, 
the* merit of which will be appreciated by the 
publick, whenever lie shall be prevailed upon to 
give to the world those compositions which, to 
the regret of his friends, he has hitherto with- 
held from the press. 

C. L. 


h bVIew b. 

Memorial db Saints Helene. — Journal of 

the Pr hate Life and Conversations of the 

Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. By the 

Count de Las Cases. London, 1823. 

Las Cases has published a work bearing the 
above title. His statements must be received 
with a degree of caution ; for he gives a Me- 
moir of himself which very justly excites sus- 
picion. Count Las Cases was twenty-one 
years of age, and Lieutenant-de-Vaisseau when 
the Revolution broke out, and having emigrated 
and lost his “ patrimony in the King's cause,” 
he did not return to France till the peace of 
Amiens ; when, he “ freelv and spontaneously 
transferred the zeal, loyalty, ana attachment 
which” he “ had constantly cherished for” his 
“ old masters, to the new Sovereign.” How- 
ever, the Bourbons no sooner re-ascended the 
throne, than he wrote to the Chancellor of 
France to acquaint him that he had been Master 
of Requests to the last Council of State ; and 
that if that circumstance were not sufficient to 
exclude him from becoming a member of the 
new assembly , he “ begged him to recommend 9 
him * 4 to the King as a Councillor of State.” 
But not obtaining ** even the honour of a 
reply,” he determined upon going for a short 
time to London, there, amongst “ old friends 
who might afford him consolation,” to obliterate 
feelings which ** were more than he could 
endure.” 

He afterwards again joined Bonaparte, who, 
it appears, gave him indubitable “ proofs of 
confidence.” Such is the most favourable out- 
line of this author’s character, and we consider 
it as only fair that our readers should be in pos- 
session of it. Without further remark or ani- 
madversion, we proceed to make such selec- 
tions as may appear curious or interesting. 

“ The name of Bonaparte may be apelt either 
Bojuifxirte, or Buonaparte ; ns all Italians know. Na- 
poleon's father always introduced the u : and his uncle, 
the Archdeacon Lncien (who survived Napoleon’s 
father, and wm a parent to Napoleon and his brothers,) 
at the same time, and onder the same roof, wrote it 
Bonaparte. Daring his youth Napoleon followed the 
example of bis father. On attaining the command of 
the Army of Italy, be took good care not to alter the 
orthography, which agreed with the spirit of the lan- 
guage ; but at a later period, and when amongst the 
French, be wished to adopt their orthography, and 
thenceforth wrote his name Bonaparte.” 

Napoleon was horn about noon on the 1 5 t!i of Au- 
gust (the Assumption-Day) in the year 1769. His 
mother, who was possessed of great bodily as well as 
mental vigour, and who had braved the dangers of war 
daring her pregnancy, wished to attend mass on account 
of the solemnity of the day ; she was, however, taken 
ill at church, and on he* return home was delivered 
before sbe codld be conveyed to ber chamber. The 
child as soon as it was born was laid on the carpet, 
which was an old-fashioned one, representing at full 
length the heroes of fable, or, perhaps, of the Iliad : 
— this child was Napoleou. 

“ In hh boyhood Napoleon was turbulent, adroit, 
lively and agile in the extreme. He bail gained, 
he used to say, the most complete ascendancy over 
bis elder brother Joseph. The latter was beaten 
and iil-treated ; complaints were carried to the 
mother, and she would begin to scold before poor 
Joseph bad even time to open his mouth. 

“ At the age of ten, Napoleon was sent to the mili- 
tary school at Brienne. 

“In September 1793, Napoleon Bonaparte, then in 
his twenty-fourth year, was yet unknown to the world 
which was destined to resound with his name. He 
was a lieutenant-colonel of artillery, aod had been only 
a few weeks in Paris ; having left Corsica, where poli- 
tical events had forced him to yield to the faction of 
Paoli. The English bad taken possession of ToaMi ; 


an experienced artillery- officer vfas wanting to direct 
the operations of the siege, and Napoleon was fixed 
on. There will history take him op, never more to 
leave him ;• —there commences his immortality.” 

(to be continued.) 

We notice, with great pleasure, the following obser- 
vations on a “ Work of stupendous industry,” die 
production of an ingenious and moat indefatigable 
townsman of oars, Mr. James Figot, which bars 
lately appeared in the Literary Chronicle. 

Pigot and Co/s London and Provincial 
New Commercial Directory, for 1822,3; 
Containing a Classification of the Merchants 
and Traders of London and Two Hundred and 
Eighty of the principal Cities , Towns, and 
Sea-Forts . Manchester and London- 

A Directory is one of the very last books we 
should expect to be called upon to notice, but 
really this work is one of such stupendous indus- 
try, so excellent in its plan, so extensively useful, 
and so carefully and admirably executed, that 
we feel we cannot do a better service to our 
mercantile friends and readers, than by recom- 
mending it to their notice. This work contains 
a complete London Directory, in which, the 
names are first classed into trades ; these are 
printed in three columns. Then follows a list 
of all their names alphabetically arranged, in 
six columns, with references to their occupation 
and places of residence. Complete lists of the 
learned professions, such as physicians, sur- 
geons, attorneys, &c.,are given aistinctly. Lists 
of all the streets, alleys, courts, &c., of Lon- 
don ; the taverns, coffee-houses, coaches, wag- 
gons, water conveyances, — in short, every thing 
that a resident of London, or a visitor to it, 
can want to know, respecting the capital. The 
same plan is observed with the two hundred and 
eighty of the principal cities and towns in the 
counties ; ana, looking to such places as are 
known to us, we are really astonished at the 
extensive and correct information that has been 
thus accumulated. The directory to each town 
is prefaced with a brief, but well- writ ten histori- 
cal description. There are several other ex- 
cellencies in this work, “ too numerous to 
mention we must not, however, forget a 
table of the current coin of twenty-eight coun- 
tries or states. From our brief notice of this 
work it will be readily perceived, that it is such 
as no mercantile man ought to be without ; and 
we may add, that considering the quantity of 
letter-press, and the immense expense of col- 
lecting materials for such a work, it is published 
very cheap. ' 

POETRY, 

THE ItOMAUNT OF LLEWELLYN, 

A Poem, 

By Eugene Ausfbt, A. Jf. 

* Sqofer, come new, if it youre wiUe be, 

And xye somwhat of Love ; for certes ye 
Connen tberon as mochr as any man/ 

ChaccXR. 

* Pangs are there not enough in hopeless love,— 

And, in requited paasloh, all too ranch 

Of turbolence, anxiety, and fear, — 

Rat that the minstrel of the rural shade 
Must tune his pipe, Insidiously to nor*« 

The perturbation in. the tattering breast. 

And propagate its kind, where’er he may 1 * 

Wo* DS WORTH. 

* I pee ados gemitus foliis inacrlbit -et ai di 

Flos habet lnsciiptum.* Ovid. Mrr. 

NOTICE.— It is well knovn in tills neighbourhood* 
that, at an uuctlon which lately took place for the dis- 
posal of the libhuy of a clergyman not Idng 
deceased, there were offered for sale, neatly, if 
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quite, forty volumes of old, dirty-looking, worm- 
eaten MSS. Thej were ell purchased by ooe gentle- 
man, , a virtuoso, for the insignificant tom of thirty-nine 
shillings and sixpence. This gentleman, whom I have 
the honour of calling my friend, has had the goodness 
to inform me, that, npon looking over bis purchase, 
be was agreeably surprised to discover among the 
MSS. some very curious reliques of the olden time. 
Among the rest, one volume of a remarkably antique 
appearance, which has somewhat suffered from the 
iosatiate teeth of that ' edax vetusta whom old Naso 
was bold enough to set at defiance. 

The MSI just mentioned, the gentleman, (my friend 
(be virtuoso ,) has been kind enough to lend ine, with 
the view that I should not only give the public a short 
account of it, — but be at liberty to publish the con- 
tents, if they appealed likely to meet with a welcome 
reception from the readers of the Iris. 

I have been at some pains to examine the musty old 
volume. It is uot, like Dr. Percy's celebrated MS. 
* a long narrow folio, with the half of every leaf of 54 
pages tom away and ‘ the top or bottom line' of tbe 
remainder * cut off in the binding ; — neither are 1 the 
first and last tepees wanting ;* nor are ‘ several others 
injured towards the end.' No ; — the MS. of which I 
speak, is a square and spare-looking quarto, containing 
exactly 211 pages, — some of which, however, have 
been rather injured by time ; — it is half-bound in an 
old parchment deed ; — and on this parchment are dis- 
tinctly perceptible, through the soil with which it is 
covered, the figures 1529. 

This circumstance, however, speaks nothing deci- 
sive : — because the parchment might have been merely 
an old lease which had been long out of date. But 
there is another circumstance of rather more im- 
portance. On the inside of the left hand cover are 
the following lines in manuscript Old English charac- 
ter, technically called Black Letter. 


^ CPU jo* uu- 

tom Urfe t*er*a»e to Wte;— 
«** note %e Mr*, eke frauttt Ifcrttr ftf 
.Jaap noiiflM* to tib**** Iv&otumu ut: 
Cotartrioe* it. CoMtem ^rtruartl. 

1614. 


This was, however, in all probability a kind of 
schoolboy formula, which the tyros of that time might 
be in the habit of writing in their hooka, exactly as 
we see them do in tbe preseat day. Its excessively 
antique spelling may be explained by the supposition 
that it was oopied from some book which was thou 
very old. .. 

Upoa examining tbe contents of this volume, 1 
fouadT to my surprise, that it contained a poem written 
In tho Spenserian stanxa, sad comprising a curious 
and melancholy love-story indeed I may say two 
love-stories, — for there are the hero’s and the author’s, 
blended throughout ; tbe denouement of esoh being 
carefully eoaoealed till tbe close of the poem. At one 
part the late possessor of this MS. or some other per- 
son, appears to have pasted in a few leaves, and on 
them to have inserted some stanaas of his own. These, 
as they relate to persons and things of a time subse- 
quent to the date of the manuscript, the reader will 
easily detest. That the leaves to which 1 allude are 
pasted in, and that the stanaas sre an interpolation, is 
evident for tbe paper and ink are of a different co- 
lour from the paper and ink of the other leaves, and 
tbe hand-writing is quite modem. 

Candour requires me to avow that 1 have myself 
done nothing at this poem, except, hero and there, 
modernise in a slight degree tbe phraseology and or- 
thography, and insert a few mottoes which I conceived 
to be appropriate. The first motto, however, from 
Chancer, and the last from tbe btllad of * The Bailiff s 
daughter of Islington,* are in the MS. 

Whether the public will agree with me in my opi- 
nion that this poem deserved to see the light, I know 
not; — ell I know is, that in determining to put it 
forth, I was actuated solely by a desire to contribute 
to their amusement. 

I amy he allowed to observe that the lines, begin- 
ning— 

<* My brand Ml bear in myrtle-brandies drest.” 
are evidently a translation of the celebrated Greek 
Ode 


'Ey fjLvprov eXaSt to E,l<pog Qophqm. 

The song beginning 

* On seeming smiles and gentle guise relying.’ 
seems to be a kind of paraphrase or imitation of 
Horace’s 

* Quis media gracilis ts puer in rosa .* 

The two or three stanaas beginning 

' Precious the lore of high philosophy, 
are obviously an ipiitatiou of Lucretius, 

* Suave, marl magno tnrbantibus tequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterios spectare laborem ;* — 

The stanza in praise of sensibility 

* Beats there beneath tbe sky that heart of steel.' 

bears a strong resemblance to a beautiful passage in 
the * Nourelle Heloise,* Tome 3. • O sentiment , sen- 

timent ! douce vie de T ame ! quel est le cceur de fer ave 
tu n* as jamais touch# f quel est T infortune mortel u 
qui tu a* arrachas jamais de larmes V 

Other coincidences may strike other readers. I have 
’ mentioned a few of what have struck me and I may 
, probably yet discover others, and point them out in a 
note at the end of tbe poem. H 

TO LOUISA. 

Faire cousin mine, sith yon have craved that I 
A tale mote tell of love and tender tine, 

A pleasaunce 'tin, and dutie to complie ; — 

So he/e yon have this poor assaie or mine : — 

Howbe I wote not if u single line 

Of what I’ve writ may cordial greeting finde ; — 

For, well I ween, witte shonlde with sense combine 
To yield content to youre discerning minde : — 

Yet, sith it is well meant, please you aooept it kind ! 


CANTO I. 

“ Hash’d arc the winds, while soft the vessel sailing 
With gentle motion ploughs the unruffled main V — 

Tub Monk. 

" he, as I guess, 

Had gased on Nature's naked loveliness, 

Actscoo-like, — and now he fled away. 

With feeble steps, o'er ihc world’s wilderness 
And his own thoughts aleng that rugged way 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey." 

Shzllst. 

PART I. 

i h 

\ Sweetly, oh ! sweetly aheeneth the broad ocean. 

As o'er the deepe the gallaot vessel glides 
Around tbe billows heave with gentle motion. 

And the light bubbles daunce aleng her sides : 
Cheerily sing the watoh, — the helmsman guides 
The prove that veers obedient to bis wheel, 

And fearlessly the foatnie flood divides. 

His watchful ee upon the wondrous steel 
That oaa to oounynge roindes the hiltren way reveale. 

II. 

Tbe golden sou was setting radiantlye ; — 

And, ss sdown the Occident he drave, 

A flood of glory mote ye round him see. 

That to the dying day a lustre gqve 
Sweeter than all his noontide spleudoors have ! 

He sinks, — and now one brilliant spot of light 
Looks like a star jnst peering o’er tbe wave j — 

*Tis leas, and less, — 'tis seen, ’tia vinisht quite, — 
And ocean spreads herself beneath descending night. 

III. 

Sweet twilight now, and gentle gloom prevail ; 

A sacred silence over all presides ; — 

All, save the creaking mast and flapping sail, 

And light wave’s dash against the vessel’s sides, — 
(As proudly o'er the dark-blue sea she rides,) — 
And the rude, untaught melodie of men. 

Id whom for aye a careless moode abides,— 

In danger ever prompt and fearless, — then 
Turning to thoughtless din and merriinakes agen ! 

IV. 

Upon the bosom of the deepe reclining, 

A few pale, crimson clouds i’ the west appear: — 
O’er tbe eastern verge tbe full orb’d moon is shining, 
Lovely as. whan she wooed Endymion dear.— 


Aleng the darkening watpys is a glare 

Of silver rays, that like a pathway s^ow - 

Soon 4<>tb the nighte pat forth bfr diamonds care. 

In which so richly dighte she wont to go ; — 

Like sparkling gems upon a sable suit they glow. 

V. 

Following the sunken sun as daye departes, 

Venus her oar of sweetest sheene doth guide. 

Aft evening’s hour so deare to love-struck hearts : — 
High in the welkin royal Jove doth ride ; 

Below him sombre Saturn is descried ; 

Red Mars is from the east his coarse devising ; 
Around the pole the Bears in Silence glide ; — 

And now the cluster'd Pleiades are rising, 

Early to weet, — thereby of the year's advance apprising. 

For now Dan Sol in Libra ’gan to sheene. 

And they had sunk together in tbe west ; 

So, shortly afterward, the Bull is seen 
Rearing his shining forehead in the east, 

Whereon the watery Hyadea are placed : — 

While of old Atlas the s* yen daughters faire 
Higbte Pleiades, do occupie the breast. 

So was I taught to scan the varying year, 

As on high heaven’s vast vault the roiling stars appear. 
VH 

O glorious vault O ever-rolling scene 
Of silent majesty ; — so still, so grand, 

So vast, so beautiful, and so serene ! — 

Who may imagine thee ? — who understand 
By what great unknown being thou wert plan a d ? 

Or hast tbon roll’d for evermore as now, — 

Great in thyself alone, — not to I e scann’d 
By mortal or immortal mind, — although 
To gods and men thou art an ever- glorious show ?* 
VIII 

Soft as a lover’s murmoringa blows tbe breeze ; 
Bravely the bark bears o’er tbe briny deep - 
Above, around,— the starry skies, the seas. 

And balmy air, a gentle stillness keep, — 

Hash’d like an infant into peacefol sleep i — 

Sweeter meseems such night than brightest day ! 
Sweet night ! — when guileless hearts a rapture reap 
More than the world may jpvc or take away, — 

The sunshine of the soul, — virtue’s interna) ray ! 

IX. 

But who is ho that silent treads tbe deck. 

Nor joins tbe watch’s soog, nor heeds the scene 
Of glory e spread around, nor seems to reck 
If fair or foul it blow, but still serene 
Communes with bis own mind ? — Howbe, I wega, 
Within is not tbe calm that outward shows 1— 

For many a tear upoa that cheek hath been. 

Which did a tale of inward teen disolose ; — 

And sighs and sings! ts sad have spoke of secret throes ! 

X. 

No carle, no losel he, that deck who trode. 

But one of gentle birth, in bonoor digbt, 
True-hearted, plain, sincere,— his soul the abode 
Of virtuous thoughts,— Uewellyn was be bight — 
Ask ye for what fair oause now sail’d tbe wight ? — 
Wait but a space, and it shall all be told. — 

A tale, to weet, of solace aod delight. 

Albeit meint with dole, I will unfold : — 

Wait yet a little apace, and all shall be unroll’d ! 

XI. 

This gentle wight somewhile had absent been 
From bis palenial hearth and native land, — 

Full many a distant sea and shore had seen. 

And sought a home on many a foreign strand ; — 
When as returning at his sire’s command, 

Derne thoughts of teeo athwart his bosom roll. 

The futore now with anxious heart is scann’d, 

And now tbe past and present sink his sonl : — 

So, hope, fear, memory, all exert their strong control ; — 


* Whatever the author might intend by the queries con- 
tained in this stanza, I feel confident he meant to convey 
nothing that could be considered objectionable in any point of 
view; — for, in a subsequent part of the poem, he very Justly 
refers the explanation of the heavenly phenomena to the 
* great first cause* alone. On this subject, I beg to refer the 
reader to Archbishop Fenelon’s very eloquent * Demonstration 
of the existence of God,'— which has been translated 'by Mr. 
Boyse. 

5* 
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XII. 

As thus, — 4 Thou gallant bark that bearest me 
So bravely o’er this moonlight main, I would 
I were a thing insensible like thee ; — 

For then Mis like, whate’er my fate, I shoold 
Take mine allotted dole of evil or good 
Patient as thou : — for it beseemeth ill 
The bootless struggle against the rushing flood 
Of fortune’s sea, which drives os as it will ! 

Betide or weal or woe, patience is blessed still ! 

XIII. 

4 Ah me, mine is the breast hath never known 
The quiet yielding to a hopeless lot ! — 

Better it were had I a heart of stone, 

A bosom fenced with iron, that would not 
Or take, or keep impressions! — Then I wote, 

Gaj might I float adown the stream of life, — 
Reckless of all, — or having soon forgot 
All that it skill’d not to remember,— strife. 

And love, and joy, and hate, and cares that are so rife ! 

XIV. 

4 For happiness I’ve sigh'd, — but ever found. 

By sad experience from my very birth, 

*Tis but a dream, a word, an idle sound 
That nought availeth the poor sons of earth, — 

Much spoken of, but of no real worth, — 

A meteor flitting o’er night’s mirky face, — 

A distant, cold aurora of the north, — 

A treacherous fenfire, leading us a chase. 

Whence all our gain shall be a long and bootless race ! 

XV. 

* Friendship I’ve sought; *tis not! — Love is a name; 

As I too well have proved !— But yet with me j 

Dwelletb and evermore shall dwell the flame 

That first awoke my bosom’s agonie ! 

Though like some silly stricken deer 1 flee, 

Still sticks the shaft in this love-woonded heart ! 
Some cure for outward maladies may be, — 

But there’s no unguent for the bosom’s smart ! — 

No craft of leech hath power to draw love’s barbed dart ! 

XVI. 

4 There may be friends ! There may be love that’s true ! 
There may be troth in man’s or woman’s breast ! — 
Hearts there may be that falsehood never knew, 

And sympathy devoid of interest. — 

There may be visages that be not drest 
In most deceitful guise,— scorning to wear 
Fair-seeming smiles, while, close below comprest, 
Lie dark designs time only may <’eclare ; — 

There may be such for aught I either ken or care ! 

XVII. 

* Enough for me that I have found them not ! 
Nathless for aught I know there may be such ! 

Some twain, — or three percsse, — mayn’t have forgot 
Even such a wretch as 1 ! — Yet ’twere too much 

To deem my fate could many moments touch 
Hearts that adown the stream of joyaunce glide !— 
The bosom's troth time only may avouch ! — 
Meanwhile not one I find to turn aside 
From pleasure’s path, and with misfortune’s thrall abide ! 
XVIII 

* O ye bright stars, that shine in the vast space 
I tiow behold, and evermore have shone ; — 

Thou moon, that, with the same meek, quiet face, 

A thousand years ago didst look upon 

The same broad waters ;— bath there ever gone 
Beneath your sbeene one more a wretch than I ? 
Here pace I this still deok as one alone,— 

Unheeded, friendless who may live, — or die 
Unpitied and unknown,— ne oause one tear, one sigh! — 

XIX. 

4 W hither me bearest thou, iny gallant bark ? 

Unto a home, — no home I ween to roe ! 

Unto a hearth, where I was wont to mark 
Myself the only stranger, — there to see 
Aroond it a usurping progenie, — 

A mother so miscall’d, — a father there 
That never loved bis son, — although he be 
The pledge of bis first love, but born to share 
A stepdame’s cruelty , the hardest thing to bear ! 

XX. 

4 Childe of the house, — to weet, the cbilde and heir,— 
There have I never been a welcome guest ! — 
Neglect, and scorn, and tyranny to bear 
Hath been mine only portion ; — at the best, 


To sit, even at the board, below the rest, — 

In silence bade to sit, and thankful eat ; — 

To mark with indignation ill represt 

Her darling younklings bow she aye did treat, 

The while she thrust the heir down to the lowest seat ! 
XXL 

‘ So, from my very infancy, have I 

Of teen and trouble been the ceaseless thrill, — 

Had scant one lightning- flash of soul-felt joy. 

Or quiff* d one cup unmeint with drops of gall ! 

’Tis not that pleasaunce ’gins with me to psll,— 

For, sooth to say, of socb I’ve little known ! 

Well do I wis dole is the lot of mil, — 

Bat yet me seems on me, and me alone, 

Hath fortune ever lower’d with long, unchanging frown ! 

xxn. 

* But patience is a blessed balm, I ween ; — 

And even perforce I fain its power would try ! 

The only medicine for all my teen, 

Save death, — and I am not as yet to die 
Belike -so, down, ys rebel thoughts, and lie 
Silent within your cell ! — A night like this, 

So bright, so calm, ill matcheth the sad sigh, 

And trickling tear ! — When all so peaceful is 
Around, may I not snatch one short-slept dream of bliss ?’ 
(to be continued.) 

•» — 

LINES ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1822. 


Farewell thou doll year, in thy dimness departing, 
Regret at thy close is not mine to bestow ; 

Afflicted thou found’st me, and left me still smarting 
The victim of care, disappointment and woe. 

So few were the joys in thy progress I tasted, 

So transient the pleasures that came in my way 
Like the breath of a rose in a wilderness wasted, 
They scarcely redeem the distress of a day. 

Bat yet, stern recorder! had sorrow and anguish 
Shot their arrows so grievous alone against me ; 
Though doomed in despondency longer to languish, 
Alike I had scorned both the future and thee. 

But hearts have been broken, affections divided, 

And bosoms distracted, more tender than mine ; 

And friends in each other that once had confided, 
Have seen ere thy cloae their affections decline. 

Pass on then ! I leave to the records of ages, 

To tell of thy crimes, of thy deeds of renown — 

In vain does the heart, which fresh sorrows presages, 
In the troubles of nations seek balm for its own. 
Manchester. S. W. 


PASHIOMB FOR JAMUABV. 

Morning Dress. — Roman dress, or blonse, of! 
fine cambric muslin : the body and skirt are in one, I 
and of nearly equal fnlness, which is principally col- ' 
lected in the front and in the middle of flie back, and 
confined round the waist with a red narrow band, 
fastened by a steel buckle ; it is made high, nearly to 
the throat, and is gaged with fonr rows of pink braid- 
ing. The sleeve is easy, and has an epaulette with 
full trimming, braided at the edge, and a double rufle 
at the wrist : round the bottom of the skirt are five 
narrow flounces, edged with pink braiding. Cap of 
sprigged net, with border of British Lisle lace : cottage 
front; the caul rather full, and separated halfway 
into eight divisions, edged with a rouleau of satin : 
four, alternately, are fastened to the head piece ; the 
others are trimmed with laoe, and rather elevated, 
forming a light and elegant crown : a wreath of delicate 
flowers, the forget-me-not and the heliotrope, decorate 
the front. Coral ear-rings, rose-coloured gloves, and 
corded silk shoes. 

Walking Dress. — The braided pelisses, which 
were but partially patronised on their first appearance, 
are now in high favour with those ladies of rank who 
may be said to lead the fashions. Over a round dress 
of milk-white bombasin, or Norwich crape, is a close 
pelisse of pocc-colonred cache mire, ornamented down 
the front and round the border with a peculiarly rich 
braiding in silk, the flowers of which represent the 
Caledonian thistle ; two beautiful branches of the same 
braiding rise from the points that terminate the bottom 
of the facings, and form a superb ornament in front, on 


each side of the border. The ornament across the 
bust consists of a braiding in foliage only ; but it has a 
very rich appearance, being composed of several rows 
reaching across the front to the forepart of each 
shoulder. The mancherons are plain, and are almost 
close to the sleeve ; these are finished with one row of 
leaves in braiding. A belt of black velvet, fastened in 
front with a polished steel buckle, confines the pelisss 
round the waist. The bonnet is of puce-coloured vel- 
vet, lined with white satin, and crowned with a plume 
of white ostrich feathers ; a veil of Chantilly laoe is 
thrown carelessly across the brim of the bonnet, bat 
this is not always adopted. A single frill of the ficest 
Mechlin lace is worn round the throat ; and a muff of 
the white Siberian fox, with half-boots of puce-colour- 
ed kid, and light doe-skin gloves, finish this promenade 
dress. 

Ball Dress. — White crepe lisse dress, worn over 
a bright pink satin slip ; the corsage of white satia, 
cat bits, and fits the shape ; it is ornamented with 
simple elegance, being separated into narrow straps, 
nearly two inches deep, and edged with two snull 
folds of pink crepe lisse set in a narrow band of folded 
white satin, finished with n tneker of the finest blond 
lace. The sleeve is short, of very fall white crepe 
lisse, partly concealed by two rows of white sstia dia- 
monds, edged with pink crepe lisse, and united by 
half a dozen minute folds of white satin : at the bottom 
of the dress is one row of large full puffs, or boaffsn- 
tes, of white crepe lisse; between each are eight 
white satin loops, attached to the booffantes, and sur- 
rounding a cluster of half-blown China roses. The 
hair, without ornament, a la Grecque. Ear-ring*, 
necklace, armlets, and bracelets, of dead gold, with 
pink topazes and emeralds interspersed, and fastened 
by pndlock-snaps studded with emeralds. Long whito 
kid gloves. Pink satin shoes. 

General Observations on Fashion and dress. 
— Promenade costume continues nearly as it was last 
month ; the onl y alterations that we perceive are, that 
fnr .ippets are still more in favour, and plain black 
velvet bonnets, with the same material disposed in 
large knots, are very generally adopted. Velvet pe- 
lisses are fashionable in carriage costume ; but they 
are not so much worn as pelisses made of that very 
rich silk called velours simule, of which there are a 
grpat many different kinds. Trimmings of silk plash 
intermixed with velvet are very general ; the trimming 
usually corresponds in colour with the pelisse ; bat 
some elegantes have lately appeared in black velvet or 
gros de Naples pelisses, with scarlet trimmings, a ad 
vice versa. We have noticed among these pelisses, 
one made in black velours sintule : the trimming was 
a cording of scarlet satin, which went all round; 
the pelisse fastened underneath, and was ornamented 
up the front with scarlet bands, placed crosswise, with 
buttons at each end : these bands formed lozenges of 
different breadths ; the largest being placed at the 
bottom, and the others being progressively smaller to 
the waist : there are three upon the corsage, of which 
the largest is at the top, and the smallest at the bottom. 
Fashionable colours remain the same as last month. 


VARIETIES. 


Battle of the Dishes . — If we may give credit to some 
old authorities, the pastry-cooks of former times, pos- 
sessed more ingennity than they do at the present day. 
At great entertainments, it was formerly not unosnslto 
exhibit a casile made of pastry, with gates, draw- 
bridges, battlements, and port-cullises ; on the battle- 
ments of the castle, were planted guns, made of die 
kex or hemlock, gilt ; these cannons were obarged with 
gunpowder, and regolar trains laid, so that as many of 
them might be discharged at once as was wished. The 
castle was placed at one end of the table, and at the 
other end was a ship, made also of pastry, with masts, 
sails, flags, and streamers ; and guna charged with 
gunpowder, with a train, the same as in the castle. la 
the middle of the table was placed a stag made of psste* 
but hollow, and filled with red wine. A broad arrow 
was stnok in the side of the stag. Near it were placed 
two pies, made of coarse paste ; one was filled with 
live frogs, and the other with live birds. 

All being thus prepared, and placed in order on the 
table, a lady was first persuaded to draw the arrow 
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oat of tbe body of the stag, on which the red wine 
iseoed like blood out of a wound. The guns on one 
side of the castle were next, by lighting the train, dis- 
charged against tbe ship, which waa qniekly returned 
by a broadside from the vessel ; the salvers on which 
the castle and ship were plaoed, were then tamed 
roaad, and tbe remaining gans of both discharged. 
The two great pies still remained untouched, when cu- 
riosity or intreaty inducing some person to raise the lid 
of one, the frogs jumped oot, to the amustmeot of 
uome, and the dismay of the others ; on raising the lid 
of the other pie, oot flew the birds, which naturally 
flving to the light, soon put out all the candles ; and 
while all was thus rendered hurly-burly and confusion, 
a banquet in an adjoining room was announced as ready , 
and upon the table. 

Extraordinary Pear. — A pear of an unusual 
line was this season gathered from a tree in Mr. Mead's 
garden, at Cannimere, near Warminster. It measured 
in circumference 13 inches, from top to tail 9 inches, 
and weighs nearly a pound and a half. 

jfegro Machinist. — In the year 1819, a negro of the 
state of New York, exhibited tbe model of a machine 
which he had constructed, for cutting, threshing, and 
winnowing wheat, rye, &c., all at one operation. The 
machine is constructed to be moved by one horse ; it 
eaters a field of wheat, or rye, &c., and taking a 
whole ridge at ouce, cuts, threshes, and winnows the 
grain, fit for tbe mill or market, and that without waste, 
or leaving any thiog behind to be cleaned. This opera- 
tion can be performed as fast as the usual pace at which 
a horse walks. 

This machine may be divided, and that part which 
eats and gathers the grain, only used ; when it is cal- 
culated that two horses, aud one mao to attend on them, 
will cot and gather the grain of twenty-five acres of 
land in one day. 

Cats.— The first couple of cats which were carried 
to Cuyaba sold for a pound of gold. There was a 
plague of rats in the settlement, and they were pur- 
chased as a speculation, which proved an excellent 
one. The first kittens produced thirty oitaras each ; 
tbe next generation were worth twenty ; the price gra- 
dually fell as the inhabitants became stocked with these 
beautiful and useful creatures. Montenegro presented 
to the elder Almagro tbe first cat which was brought 
to South America, and waa rewarded for it with six 
hundred pesos. 

Mermaids and Mf.rmen.— Another of these manu- 
factured monsters, a Mermaid, (supposed to be of the 
maU specie*) is now exhibiting in the Strand, and rivals, 
in its infamous ingenuity of construction, the Ward in 
Chancery in St. JamesVstreet. It was brought by a 
Captain Forster to England, and sold to Frith and 
Bradley, Pawnbrokers in St. Catherine’s, and was 
publicly exhibited 29 years ago in Broad-coart. It 
differs from its rival, not in beauty, bat in a lateral 
fin. Are not tbe exhibitions of notorious impostures 
liable to immediate investigation by tbe Police ? and if 
so, ought not this to have been examined by dissection, 
aud if fabricated, which cannot be doubted, tbe par- 
ties interested in it punished ? The society for the 
suppression of Vice attaok less impious appeals lo the 
public than tbe declaration of those vagabonds, that 
it is a natural production, and one of ike wonderful 
works of God. — Lit Gaz. 

Pheasant. — On Friday, the 27th ult a gentleman 
of Worcester shot a most singular and beautiful young 
cock pheasant. On the head are horns resembling those 
of the horned owl, between which is a complete mass 
of gold, and the plumage altogether is exceedingly 
fine. 

Gretna Green.— There have been married, at tbe 
fur-famed shrine of Hymen, at Gretna, by Robert 
Eliot, one of the officiating ministers of bis godship, 
one hundred and sixty-two conple, since new year's 
day, 1822. We are informed, by several of tbe neigh- 
bouring clergy of tbe Church of England, that the ab- 
surd new marriage act has reduced marriages in their 
parishes, ou an average, about four-fifths. 

Windows. — A patent has recently been obtained 
for mskiog sashes to revolve on an axis, so as to enable 
a person to clean the outside of the sashes in the inside 
of tbe room, or to repair the glazing ; thus doing away 
tbe necessity of that dangerous practice of standing on 
tbe sills, or the glazier's machine, to clean and repair 


tbe outside, and which has been the cause of so many 
accidents. We understand, that the patent may be 
applied to old sashes with the same facility as new. 

Exquisite Compliwtent . — Mademoiselle Lecouvreur , a 
celebrated French actress, who died in 1730, possess- 
ed a peculiar dignity of manner. A foreigner who had 
seen her performance of EHsabeth , in the Earl of Essex , 
enquired, if the Royal Family usually indulged them- 
selves in theatricals ? 

Strabo relates, that the Spaniards had such an aver- 
sion to walking, that they could not conceive that any 
one should voluntarily undergo the fatigue of it. When 
therefore they saw some Romans walking under shady 
trees, they supposed these strangers bad lost their way, 
and civilly offered to shew it them. 

A wit asked a country man at what time be most en- 
yedhitnself? 1 In winter,’ replied he, * when I sleep 
the chimney-corner after supper 1 then you are of 
swinish descent,’ said the wit, 4 for they sleep after 
meals.’ 4 Pray,’ said the fellow, * what time do you 
wags enjoy most V 4 May,’ replied the other : 1 very 
well,’ cried the fellow, 4 your kin is clear enongh, for 
my ass likes that part of the year the best.’ 

Interesting Discovery of Roman A utiquities in France. 
— A countryman in the vicinity of Avalon, with the 
intention of improving a field which he possesses in the 
environs of that town, on a pretty high hill called 
Montmartre, thought of removing the large atones 
which abounded in it. After laboring incessantly for 
several days, be discovered some tiles much larger than 
those in nse at Avalon ; this surprised him, particu- 
larly when be considered the elevation cf the spot. 
Hespursues his work with continued ardor ; his pick- 
axe strikes against a bard round body ; it proves to be 
a bead, which appears to him to he of so large a size, 
that he imagines it must be that of the devil. 

The countryman, frightened, hastens to the village’, 
where he relates his adventure ; his neighbors believe 
him, and no one has a mind to return with him to see 
the head of the devil. 

M. Malot. a well-informed man, who formerly held a 
public office, but ia now retired to the village, where 
lie cultivates a farm of his own, was soon informed of 
this event ; he enoonraged the peasant, and with some 
difficulty persuaded him to conduct him to the place 
where he made the discovery ; when they reached it tbe 
peasant, keeping a few steps distant, shows him the 
monstrous head which he had raised with his pick-axe. 
M. Malot takes it, removes the earth which covers the 
greatest part, and finds it to be of white marble of 
exquisite workmanship. 

M. Malot was transported with joy ; the peasant, 
cured of his fears, began to dig farther ; they found 
other heads, beautiful statues almost entire, and other 
extremely carious antiquities. 

A friend of the Arts, who resides at Avalon, has 
bought the field containing the carious remains of anti- 
quity, giving the peasant his own price. He immedi- 
ately set several laborers to work. They have found 
not only the area of an antique Temple, perfectly 
marked out by walls which are 2 or 3 feet high, but 
also a great quantity of mutilated statues of white mar- 
ble of extraordinary beauty, and many copper and 
silver coins of the Roman Emperora. 

Cambridge , Jan. 3. — The prize for the Hubean 
Essay for 1822, has been adjudged to Mr. Charles Aus- 
tin, of Jesus College. Subject — The Argument for the 
Genuineness of the Sacred Volume as generally received 
by Christians. 

The subject of the Hulsean Essay for the present 
year is — The Nature and Advantage of the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit 

Brussels , 15 Dec.— A farmer of the village ofVilfiars 
en Cauchie, situated on the ancient Roman Causeway, 
in the district of Cambrai, has lately found an antique 
vase containing about 200 Roman silver medals, among 
which there are many of Diocletian. * 

Rome, Noo. 27th. — Count Moroni has commenced a 
new search of antiquities in his Vigna on the Appiau 
way, which has abundantly rewarded the labor employ- 
ed ; since we see statues, bas-reliefs, and coins, highly 
interesting to Archaeology, obtained by these opera- 
tions. 

Gottingen , December.— The number of students in 
oar University amounts at present to 1419 among 
them are 4 Princes : viz. the Prince of Brunswick, the 


Prince of Iinanges, and tbe 2 Princes of Salm ; also 17 
Counts. Notwithstanding this great number, the stu- 
dents are distinguished by exemplary diligence, good 
manners, and order ; 270 stody divinity, 730 law, 224 
medicine, and 195 Philosophy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor, — I am sorry to have pat an end to 
the analysis of Mr. Cobbett’s Grammar, with a view 
to set forth its excellence over other English Gram- 
mars, having objected to the two examples for this 
purpose adduced by your correspondent 44 S. X.” 
(whose pardon I beg for the freedom I took) only be- 
cause I consider that in those instances Mr. Cobbett’s 
is inferior. Bat with the exception of those exam- 
ples, and tbe substituting some obsolete words, such 
as throned instead of thrown, drinked for drank, and 
the like, I allow that hia grammar comprises simplicity 
and perspicuity, and upon tbe whole is an excellent 
one. 

I have waited a few weeks in order to see some one 
renew the subject, bat bating been disappointed, 
though I am not prepared to canvas its merits, it 
being some time since I read tbe principal part of the 
work, yet, as an act of justice in tbe new year, I am 
desirous, with your leave, Mr. Editor, just to say, 
that omitting tbe instanoes above-quoted, I consider 
Mr. Cobbett inferior to none I am acquainted with, 
who have written on the aobject ; and my opinion is, 
that tbe time spent in reading his work, by tbe student 
in English Grammar, will be well repaid by the use 
that may be derived from bis rational observations. 

January , 1823. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER. 

Monday , Jan. 6th. — She Stoops to Conquer : with 
X. Y. Z. — Toby Lnmpkin and Neddy Bray, Mr. 
Liston. 

Tuesday, 7th. — The Law of Java : with Too Lute for Din- 
ner. — Pengoose and Nicholas Twill, Mr. Liston. 
Wednesday, 8th. — The Law of Java : with Family Jars. 

Pengoose and Delph, Mr. Liston. 

Thursday, 9th.— Rob Roy : with Love, Law, and Phy- 
sic. — Nichol Jarvie and Lubin Log, Mr. Liston. 
Friday , 10#A. — Pigeons and Crows; The Benevolent 
Tar; and Family Jars. — Sir Peter Pipwiggin and 
Delpb, Mr. Liston. 


The lovers of tbe Drama have this week been highly 
entertained by the performances of Mr. Liatoo, from 
the Theatre Royal Coveut Garden. This gentleman's 
whimsical manner, together with the inimitable comic 
humour which pervades his entire acting, kept tbe 
risible faculties of the audience in ceaseless action. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Algebraic Geometry. In 2 vols. Vol. I. containing the 
Geometry of Plane Curve*. By the Rev. Dionysius Lard ner. 

An Introdnction to the Hebrew Language, by W. Heine- 
mann, Professor of tbe Hebrew and German Languages, and 
Aotbor of the Catechism of Hebrew Grammar, and Introduc- 
tion (o German Reading. , ___ , 

Some Remarks on Mr. Southey’s Life of We»ley will soon 


P Preparing for publication, by the author of the Wonders of 
tbe Vegetable Kingdom Displayed, &c. The Wonders of Con- 
chology Dispt*>ed, with a description of cora'.s, sponges, Ac. 
in a series of letter*. . 

Paris .— A new Journal is announced, which if well executed 
may be of essential service to the learned wrorltl. It is intended 
to be a Bulletin of all the sciences properly so called, and will 
communicate the earliest information of ail new acienufic 
works— of all new and Important discoveries ; in short, to con- 
tain the essence of the S or 400 scientific Journals that are pub- 
lished in different parts of the world. Tbe name of tbe author 
is the Baron De Ferassac, who Is stated to have engaged about 
400 assistants st Paris, among whom are many very eminent 
names, and 900 foreign correspondent*. The Journal Is to be 

K oblished at tbe close of every month, each No. forming a 
ullelin for the mouth, to consist of 10 sheets 8vo. It will 
embrace the following snbjects 1. Pure Mathematics ; *. 
Practical Mathematics ; 3. Cosmography and Astronomy ; 4. 
Physical Scienoes. Meteorology ; 3. Chemistry ; •• Geology 
and Mineralogy ; 7. Zoology ; 8. Botany ; 9- Natural history 
of (Vasil animals; 10. Physiology and Anatomy; 11. Medicine j 
IX. Geography and Statistics; 13. Rural Economy and Agri- 
culture ; 14. Navigation ; 15. Strategics. Tactics, the Art of 
War; 10. Travels aud Voyages, In a scientific view. 
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REMABKABI 4 E DATS. 

Moju>ay, Id.—Ptougfr Monday. 

Some curious ceremonies are observed or, this 
day, in the northern counties, particularly in 
Yorkshire : they are thus described in * The Rev. 
G. Young?* History and Antiquities of Whitby : 

On Plough Monday, the first Monday after 
Twelfth-day and some days following (observes 
our author) there is a procession of rustic youths 
dragging a plough, who, as they officiate for 
oxen, are called plough stots. They are dressed 
with their shirts on the outside of their jackets, 
yfith sashes of ribbons fi$ed across their breasts 
and backs, and knots or roses of ribbous fasten- 
ed on their shirts and on their hats. Besides 
the; Pkiugh-draggere there is a band of six in the 
same dress, furnished with swords, who per- 
form the sword dance, while one or mere musi- 
cians play on the violin or flute. The sword 
dance, probably introduced by the Danes, dis- 
plays considerable ingenuity, not without grace- 
fulness. The dancers arrange themselves in a 
ring with their swords elevated ; ..and their 
motions and evolutions are at first slow and 
simple, but become gradually more rapid. and 
complicated. T Wards the close each one catches 
the point A>f ..his neighbours awncd, ..and various 
movements take place in consequence : one of 
which consists in joining or. plaiting the swords 
into the form of an elegant hexagon or rose, in 
the centre of the ring, which rose is so firmly 
made that one of them holds it up above their 
heads without undoing it. The dance closes with 
taking it to pieces, each man laying hold of his 
own sword. During the dance, two or three of 
the company, called Toms or Clowns, dressed 
up as harlequins, in most fantastic modes, hav- 
ing their faces painted or masked, are making 
antic gestures to amuse the spectators ; while 
another set called Madgies or Madgy Pegs, 
clumsily dressed, in women’s clothes, and also 
masked or painted, go from door to door rat- 
tling old canisters, in which they receive money. 
Where they are well paid they raise a huzza ; 
where they get nothing, they shout * hunger 
and starvation.’ When the party do not exceed 
forty, they seldom encumber themselves with a 
plough. Sometimes a kind of farce, into which 
songs jure introduced,, is acted along with the 
sword dance : the principal characters in this 
are, the King, the Miller , the Clown, and the 
Doctor . Egton Bridge has long been the chief 
rendezvous for sword dancers in the vicinity of 
Whitby. 

Friday, 17. — Saint Anthony, 

.The f Benediction of Beast s* is annually per- 
formed at Rome, on the above day, in a little 
church dedicated to him near Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. It lasts for some days; for not only 
every Roman from the Pope to the Peasant, who 
, has a horse, a mule, or an ass, sends his cattle 
to be blessed at St. Anthony’s shrine, but all 
the English go with their job corses and favourite 
i dogs ; and for the small offering of a couple of 
paoli, get them sprinkled, sanctified, and placed 
under the protection of this saint. Coach after 
coach draws up, strings of mules mix with 
carts and barouches, horses kick, mules are 
restive, and dogs snarl, while the officiating 
priest comes forward from his little chapel, dips 
a brush into a vase of holy water, sprinkles 
and prays over the beasts, pockets the tee, and 
retires. 


.BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
No. iv. 

CHAUCER continued. 

* I>htd rather be a kitten, and crj— Atew ! 
Than one of .these ium metre ballad-mongers 
:lhad calker bear a brazen canatick turn’d. 

Or a dry wheel grate on an axle-tree ; — 

And, that. would |et mj teeth nothing on §<Jge, 
Nothing so much,** mincing poetry.* 


Miss Seward informs us that Darwin,— -the 
author of ‘ The Tam pie of Nature,’ and 1 The 
Botanic Garden,’ two poems which made much 
noise in their day, — used to boast he had never 
studied poetry until the tune, he began to write 
it ; which, we all know, was when he was 
somewhat advanced in life. This foolish boast 
of Darwin’s, if there were any thing in it, 
would only prove what, unfortunately for him, 
is sufficiently proved by the perusal of his 
works ; — that, if deemed worthy of being styled 
a poet at all, he must be considered as one of 
very inferior pretensions. 

But, it is ever thus with self-imagined 
genuses. — They neglect study; it is too labo- 
rious. They afreet to despise detail ; for it re- 
quires study. They despise and neglect the old 
writers ; — for, in them, the most enchanting 
effects are merely the result of well-chosen and 
well-combined detail. So, in painting, we all 
know that Reynolds and Gainsborough, and 
many others among the moderns, would not 
condescend to the labour of detail, protending 
that the most beautiful effects may, by the aid 
of genius, be produced without it : — on the 
other hand, the Dutch painters excelled in de- 
tail, but, having neither taste nor judgmeut in 
the selection, they produced comparatively no 
effect. In real nature, however, all is detail ; 
yet all is effect ; and he who peruses her works 
with a learned eye, will perceive and allow, that 
the most exact detail, and the most minute sub- 
divisions, are not incompatible with all that 
breadth, and mass, and grandeur of style, 
which we are accustomed to admire in a beauti- 
ful landscape, a magnificent temple, a fipe 
statue, or a masterly picture. 

Thus, then, we must admit that the triumph 
of art is to produce effect by means of detail ; 
and this applies not only to landscape-garden- 
ing, to architecture, to sculpture, ana to paint- 
ing, but also in its fullest extent to poetry. If 
we then examine the works of Chaucer on the 
principles just stated, we shall find that he 
stands almost unrivalled. No other poet of 
any age or country, with whose writings I am 
acquainted, has (with the single exception 
of Homer,) the slightest pretension to be 
compared to him. And it is in this that his 
excellence may be emphatically said to consist ; 
— that is, in descriptive detail, so tastefully 
selected, and so judiciously combined, as to 

E roduce an effect that may be said to rival the 
appiest efforts of the most successful painters. 
He is not like the artists of the Dutch school, 
who delineate a broom-stick with as much 
exactness as ' the human face divine ;’ nor like 
those of the school of Gainsborough, Barry, 
Reynolds, Fuseli, and others, * who scorn nature, 
ana are scorned by her ;’ but he is the success- 
ful rival, in a sister art, of such men as 
Raphael, and Rembrandt, and Titian, and 
Poussin, and Claude Lorraine. He was one 
who had looked upon nature, till his mind was, 
as it were, a mirror reflecting back her thousand 
diversities of light and shade, and form, and 
hue ; — her divine, her unspeakable grace of 
mapper; — her sweet repose, bo)d contrasts. 


and distinct propping ; — her matchless concep- 
tions, and vigorous hand;— her infinitely mi- 
nute details, combined with her inimitable 
freedom, breadth, end grandeur of effect.— 
These Chaucer had studied from his youth up ; 
— for the education ef a poet commences with 
his earliest perceptions ; ay, as early as the 
time when he is first lifted up by his nurse and 
stretches forth his little hands, to grasp the 
silver moon, which he is afterwards to celebrate 
in his deathless song. 

It were, in good sooth, a preciqus cqpfrivpnce 
to set up a doctrine that should save genius 
from the hard necessity of that ‘ imppoibus 
labor* to which we are all, geniuses or no ge- 
niuses, alike doomed, if we would raise our- 
selves, but a little even; above the common 
herd of mankind. ‘ Omnes homines, qui sesc 
student praestare ceteris animalibus, summd ope 
niti decet.’ The only advantage, in this regard, 
that genius hath, ever had, or ever will have, 
is, that it studies with infinitely more rapidity, 
taste, and judgment. Would genius, I pray 
ye, without study, have enablecf Kean to per- 
form his Lear, or his Othello, in so masterly a 
manner ? Think ye that genius without study 
enabled Farren to perform his Lord Ogleby so 
as to make the representation a perfect picture, 
an immaculate performance? it is the com- 
pleteness of their study which has hidden the 
very appearance of study: Ars magna est 
artem cclare : and since I have gotten into the 
humour of quotation, I may add, 

‘ Nil sine magno, 

Vila labore dedit morUlibus.’ 

But it is not thus with’ the poetasters of the 
present day. They resemble a child at the 
piano forte ; having got into the key and cadence 
of some capital performance, they, simple ones, 
look round and think that we arc adminng their 
successful rivalry. They catch the key-note of 
Byron, endeavour to imitate his lofty, sweeping 
style, cram in as many as they can of his favour- 
ite phrases, seek to be dim, and dark, and sha- 
dowy like him, try to drop a few touches of 
tenderness upon a ground-work of general and 
utter recklessness, talk of what they are, and 
have been, and long to be, and then present the 
public with what, neaven save the mark, they 
call a poem. A poem ! — Why, formerly a poem 
was the work of years ; — now it is the amuse- 
ment of a week. Get you gone, old Horace ; — 
if we are not better workmen than those of your 
day, we at least turn out our wares mure ra- 
pidly. Your maxim is now out of date ; 


Carmen reprehendite, qnod non 

Malta dies et multa litora coercait, atque 
Perfectam decies non castigavit ad nngnem. 


Now, the cause of the occasional success of 
the chirpers just alluded to, is sufficiently obvi- 
ous. We have all of us occasionally had certain 
agreeable or elevated emotions excited by the 

E erusal of the better class of poets ; and, by the 
iws of association in the human mind, those 
words and phrases which in the works of a real 
poet had excited an agreeable or an elevated 
feeling in our bosoms, do also excite something 
of a similar feeling when we meet with them in 
the lines of a poetaster. Hence it is that we 
are so easily imposed upon by such words and 
phrases as 5 the wide-spread earth,’ 4 the over- 
arching heavens,’ • the waving woods,’ the sil- 
ver stream. The would-be performer has got 
the key-note and somewhat of the cadence, 
but — for the tune, and the mysteriously woven 
web of harmony, for the melody and the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, — for that which can en- 
chain the ear, and entrance the soul, — for that 
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which maketh us awhile forget all care, and live 
onlv for the present, bidding the past to begone, 
ana the future to wait our leisure, — for that 
which can raise a new world to our view, a 
fairy-land for us to inhabit, a sweet, green 
snot in the desert of life, — for that which can 
bid the wells of delight to spring from the bar- 
ren rocks of existence, and cheer our thirsty, 
fhinting soub, — for those magic touches which 
can change the free of the world to the mind’s 
eve, and bid an Eden bloom around us, — for all 
tnese, and much more than my feeble pen is 
able to express, we should indeed, if we ex- 
pected to find them, be doomed to a long and 
bootless search. Hard indeed is our fate ! — We 
are treated with the chirp of a hedge-sparrow 
for the note of the nightingale ; — we are desired 
to take the cackling of a ^oose for the warbling 
of the lyre, and the braying of an ass fbr the 
sound of the trumpet. But, — ‘ revenons h nos 
most toms . 9 

Chaucer, I have said, excels in description. 
His characters appear, when we read his delin- 
eations, as if they had merely slept through 
the five hundred years that have intervened, and 
were passing before us in their genuine costume, 
and with the very air and manner of the 14th 
century. Let us now raise the curtain, and 
shew what an English Merchant of those times 
resembled. I have no room this week for more 
than one character. 

* A Merchant was there with a forked beard, 
la motley, and high on his horse he sat : 

On bis head be had a Flanders beaver-bat. 

His boots were clasped fair and handsomely. 

His reasons spake he very solemnly ; 

Sounding alway th’ increase of his winning. 

He wish’d the sea kept clear for any thing 
From Middleburgh 1 as far as to Orewelt.* 

Well coold be crowns in his exchanges srifl. 

This worthy man fall weH his wit beset ;* 

There wist 4 no person that he was in debt, 

S j steadfastly all his affair* did go, 

Both ia his bargains, aad his borrowings too. 
Forsooth be was a worthy man withal. 

Bat, frith, I wMe 4 not how men do him call. 


1 A town In Flinders. 

* A *ea-port in Essex. 

3 Beset, ( anciently j to order. 

4 Wist, past time of Wli, to know. 

5 Wote, know. 


ANNUS MIRABILIS ! 

OR, A PARTHIAN GLANCE AT 1822. 

(From the New Monthly Magazine,) 

January. — “ Cain, a Mystery,” published by Lord 
Byron : preface states bis lordsbip r s difficulty in mak- 
ing Isnctfer talk like a clergyman. A country vicar 
proceeded against in the Ecclesiastical Court, for 
swearing that he had a horse that would gallop to hell : 
not equally difficult, therefore, to make a clergyman 
talk Kfce Lncifer. Miss Stephens nearly lost in the 
Trafalgar packet. If she be, as the newspapers say, 
the Syr ren of the stage, surely she might laugh at “ All 
the Itidi dangers of crossing the ocean.” Colonel 
Thornton proved bhnself olive, by asserting that he 
was ia the daily practice of swallowing six muffins at 
breakfast and three pouocs of roast or boiled at dinner : 
tbht would prove the death of ariy other man. Tom 
and Je«Ty» Life in London, still acting at the Adfcl- 
pfeft Th«ttre, teaching the rlilntr ntale generation “that 
great moral lesson,” how to patter slaag, mill a lamp- 
lighter. or box a Charley. A great outriry from Mr. 
LoVeday, who bad placed bis three daughters for edu- 
cation in a Freocb convent, all the academies in Eng- 
land being full, and who expressed his surprise, on 
the Boolevard de Parnasse, that one of them should 
hare tamed Catholic. His subsequent appeal to the 
Chamber of Deputies unequalled by any production 
since MacphersoVs Ossian. Mr. Southey published a 


reply to Lord Byron, wherein he assaulted that eecenr-f. 
trie nobleman with “ whip and brooding iron tbfc i; 
cause alleged to be the following paragraph in an oppo- 
sition newspaper, under the head of “ Births — “ At 
bis bookseller’s, Mr. Robert Southey, of a still-born 
Vision of Judgment.” The offeree lenterif : poetical 
parturitions ought to be cbjflmemorated. Cotistitti- 
lional Society kept at bay by Mr. Carlilb by means Of 
an apparatus in the Tern pie of Reaseadikditbat' of a 
cheque-taker in a playhouse : red whiskers kept at 
bay by Rowland’s Macassar oil. Country Gentlemen 
“ combining and confederating” like so many de- 
fendants in a suit in Chancery. The Great King of 
Prussia sang by Signor Cartoni at the Opera-House. 
Nothing outri during the present month on the part of 
Mr. Ex-sheriff Parkins ; and not a single duel foogbt 
in the Phoenix Park by any gentleman with a name 
commencing with an O or a Mac ! 

February. — Cobbett patted on the back by some 
country zentlemen, as much as to say, “ Bite the fund- 
holders.” Olive, Princess of Cumberland, ejected 
from her lodgings on Ludgate-bill. New tragedy at 
Drury-lane, called “Owen, Prince of Powyt, ^ or 
Welsh Pends.” Army of English critics overran the 
principality, and extinguished his Highness and bis 
fends. “ The Pirate” bottled in theatrical spirits by 
Mr. Thomas Dibdin : too volatile : went to sea after a 
few nights’ confinement. God save the King proved 
to he the private property of James the First. Insur- 
gent meeting of White Boys at Doneraile, where the 
following resolution was passed : — “ Resolved, that 
every thing coming from England be bnrnt, except 
their coals, which we have occasion for.” Speech 
from Mr. Th el wall at an agricultural meeting at Epsom ; 
challenged to show where bis landed estate lay ; where- 
upon he quoted the two how -pots outside his window 
in Black friars-road. Carlile’s Temple of Janus closed. 
Orator Hunt’s wife permitted to visit him at Ilcheater, 
on bringing her marriage- certificate in her pocket. 
Vaccine Inoculation Report ; small-pox on the in- 
crease, owiug to careless vaccination, and the Rev. 
Rowland Hill admonished to grasp the pulpit-cushion 
and lay down the lancet. Mozart's modulation much 
shaken by Rossini’s rattle. Mr. Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey off the roll of attorneys and not on that of Barris- 
ters. Between two bundles of hay : but for ass read 
fox. Injunction dissolved in Murray v. Benbow : 
Cain a mystery no longer. One John Tye executed at 
the Old Bailey, for uttering forged notes, and one 
Simon Shake applauded at Covent-garden for a similar 
offence. Grand chorus of “ High Prices” sung by 
the country gentlemen at York. The Rev. H. H. 
Milman produced the Martyr of Antioch, and the wife 
of a labouring man, at Enfield Chace, produced fbreri 
male infants : the latter are doing well. Cobbdtt 
proved to have changed his opinion of Sir Frrfneis 
Burdett. A still and a quantity of whisky carried off 
by a revenue party at Derry, with a mob of Irish pea- 
santry clinging to them, like Abonlfrouris, the Persian, 
to the Load-stone Mountain. No child killed by a 
Paddingion coach.. 

March. — King of Spain lectnred by the Corte9. He 
promises to do so no more. A fire broke out on the 
premises of a bookseller in Patrrnoster-row, and over- 
broiled some beefsteaks at Dolly’s CbophotiSe. Mr. 
Hume’s “ total of the whole” much disturssed : Cob- 
bett sends him bis new Grammar. Sympl'dins of down- 
fall in the Navy 5 per cents. A collection of.penoy- 
wisdom at the Paul’s Head, Cateaton-str^ct, Id reim- 
burse Carlile for bis pound-foolishness in Fleet-street. 
Death of Cotitfs die banker: his wHl opened in Strat- 
ton-street: only £000,000 bequeathed to his poor 
widow : divers dandies observed to glance a look up- 
ward to the dnrwirtg-room window ia their progress 
towards the Part. Two silver cups voted to Mr. Kean 
by the inhabitants of New York, and a lighter laden 
with coals despatched at the same time to Newcastle. 

A man unknown arraigned at the bar of tHc Old Bailey, 
and a woman unknown observed to tipple liquid at the 
bar of Hodges’s prime proof repository in Fleet- 
market. Lsfitte, the Paris banker, much amazed by 
an application from the executors of one Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Navy o per cents, slain by Mr. Vansitlart, 
and a joint Post-master rnt in two by Lord Normanoy. 
Agricultural meeting at the Mermaid, Hackney : toler- 
ation of opinion recommended, and Sir J. Gibbons 
booted down for acting under the recommendation. 


Mr. Wyirft charged with ait tempting' to crlfa a marble 
mewomrat of Geot^ the Thiiti* dowo dbe tbroaVof the 
ptrtflie : Jebh Bill has ai cspnciourswoUowy and* the 

artist was teeaVted to pot it to The* proof. M under of 
Mrs. Donatty %y pert on* unknown n mch talked of, and 
murder of 8ir Arefcy Maesarcesfci by Kean not talked 
of at all. Coup do ymei to- the Navy 5 per cents, 
given by Mr. Henry Htae : many Jews wbo ^atten ded 
the funeral seen the next day upon the Royal Ex- 
change wftb beards half an inch' long* The King’s 
Civil Livt treated uncivilly by Lord Kingi Cinderella, 
at the Opera-house, exchanged her glass slipper for -a 
bracelet, the forme* being toe slippery to deuce in. 
Only twelve persons poisoned daring the month front 
mistaking oxalic acid far Epsom salts. 

April — Easier' week: all the city at Brighton, tb 
the greet atfnriyanoe of people of fribion who went 
there to avoid them : poney-ohaieaa and the Reverend 
Doetbr Pearson. English in Paris estimated at 
20,184 : marshalled by the Prefect in four divisions* 
vis : the idle, the sick, the needy, and the disaffected. 
Appeal to the Coart of Cassation : Prefect’s decree 
affirmed. Nineteen labourers out of work at Stock- 
bory ordered by overseers to play at marbles from 
nine in the morning to seven in the evening. Poor of 
them, being widowers went through the ring- a second 
time, and were asked in church the Sunday following. 
Constitutional Society, being indicted at the Old 
Biiley, held np their bands and down their headsi 
Mist Foote much admired in Cherry and Fair Star. 
The Tom and Jerry fever extending to all the minor 
theatres : nineteen watchmen prostrate with their boxes 
on their backs. Preparations in Hyde Park for the 
reception of the Achilles of Phidias, on his elopement 
from the Qttfrinal Hill at Home. Planet Venus at the 
same time visible to the naked' eye. City Recorder 
elected quttnidiu se bene gesseriti New Trcad'-Mill 
erected it Brixten prison, and busineerat Uftfon-hall 
consequently on the decline: priaoatrS in Newgate 
comforted by Mrs. Fry, * and business at the Old 
Baitey consequently on the increase. Literary Fund 
Committee ealted upon* to interdict Mr. Fitwgvrafd 
from spouting at their ensuing anniversary : event 
doubtful, according to Cobbett, who- holds that when 
a man is smitten with the soood of his own veiee, no* 
thing short of a sledge-hammer applied to his head 
will silence hhn. Martin, - the artist, descended into 
Hercnfaneum, and retwoended not quite so plump as 
when be supped' wM» Belshazzar. Young Watson 
takes to new rum, and commit* a burglary at Baltimore: 
Grand steeple-chase near Blank water, and a consider- 
able running down of parsons in< the eoHunns of tbd 
Mdrning Chronicle. A countryman at Clams try, 
county of Donegal, discovered a bottler, and, to his 
infinite chagrin, ia lien of whisky, /band 1 it to contain 
a mere memorandum relative to tbs Arctic expedition. 
Mari unknown once more arraigned, and again sported 
Juntos. Mr. Owen of Lanark’s proposal to olothe all 
the poor in one uniform, and no religion. Harlequin 
at the Opera-house. Moses in Egypt changed into 
Peter the Hermit : many pilgrims from Paddington 
attended the Crusade : all’s fair in love and music. 
Simile in the Irishman in London, “ No more brains 
than a fiddler/’ gave great offence to the leader of the 
band. Monsieur Pfcnlt vaulted* from the Academy of 
Music in Paris, and descended on one foot in the Hay- 
market. Mr. Kean played Osrayn, in the Castle 
Spectre, and nearly “ made a ghost” of his theatric 
reputation. Private theatricals at the Lyceum : young 
Mathews in Le Com f* die d'Etarmpes : dtabbed a chip 
of the old block : an old block, indeed, if bfi allbW , 
the experiment to be repeated. Nobody killed by 
drawing the trigger of a loaded fowling-piece, not 
knowing it to be charged. 

May . — Horse- Bazaar at King-street Barracks : im- . 
possible to say nay to any proffered filly, mocking be- 
ing rude. Good beer began to trickle into the cellars 
of public-booses, owing to a stir at St. Stephen’s. 
Agricultural report : patience and water-gruel recom- 
mended to country gentlemen. Song, “ I fove high 
Rents,” sang by Sir F. Burdett. Piece of plate pre* 
seated to Alderman Wood : family arras sought for in 
void : surrendered no bis assumption of the gown ; “ ce- 
dant arnta togre.” The Lord Chancellor gave judg* 
meat on the Doge of Venice, who bad, in the mean 
time, wedded the Waters of Oblivion. One hundred 
acres of land, in Venezuela, sold by Bolivar at a penny 
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IB acre : Mr. Birkbuck outbidden. Othello stabbed 
and smothered his wife to a fiddlestick aocompanimeiit 
at the Opera-house. Mr. Yates in the Law of Java 
mistaken for Ramo Same© the Indian Juggler. Mar- 
riage Act Amendment Bill mnoh canvassed : clause 
proposed by Lord Erskine, contract determinable 
every seven years on six months’ previous notice. 
Anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund : Chairman’s 
hammer not a sledge one : Mr. Fitsgerald's consequent 
recitation. Mr. Horatio Orton’s dog snatched a hasty 
repast from the calf of Mr. Ex-sheriff Parkins’s leg. 
No women run over in Oxford -street, in consequence 
of crossing the ooachway without looking to the right 
or to the left. 

June . — Expansion of Mr. Baring’s new mansion in 
Piccadilly to tbe ntter extermination of the Western 
side of Bolton-row. Sparring-mstcb at Sb Stephen’s 
between Mr. Pascoe Grenfell and tbe Bank of England. 
Exhibition at Somerset-Honse : irruption of one-shilling 
critics : many a “ man unknown” from being desig- 
nated in the Catalogue “ portrait of a gentleman 
Hercules in the hall looked gloomy, in apparent envy 
of the more airy elevation of his naked friend in Hyde 
Park. Affray of wild Irish in Peter-street, West- 
minster: Polito rebuked by the magistrates for not 
keeping his cages better bolted. Opening of Vauxhall 
Gardens, after being for the ninety-ninth time con- 
signed to the woodman’s axe : gardens alleged to unite 
the varieties of Vauxhall with die elegancies of Rane- 
lagh, like the boy s pennyworth of cheese, which he 
reqnired to have very long and very thick : new rota- 
tory piece of mechanism, entitled Hep-tap-Ias-ies-op- 
tron : and a dentist’s man in waiting to pick up the 
broken teeth of the prononncers. Dinner at the Horns, 
Kennington ; Sir Robert Wilson in tbe chair : all ge- 
neral reflections consequently avoided. Wanstead 
House advertised for sale. All the world on tbe 
Whitechapel -road : Eppiug-forest strewed with gigs, 
unharnessed hacknies, and remnants of cold veal and 
pigeon-pie. Sale of the Fortunes of Nigel checked 
by that of Robins’s Catalogue. Little Waddingtoa 
elevated from a blanket in Newgate, and discounts in 
Threadneedle-street depressed to 4 per cent. Mrs. 
Olivia Serres swore an affidavit with a documental 
appendix in the Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Commons. 
Plague reported to have broken out in London : two 
runners despatched by the Lord Mayor to St. Thomas's 
and St. Bartholomew’s to ascertain the fact ; but, their 
names being Fogg and Leadbetter, they brought back 
but a confused and heavy story. Don Antonio Fran- 
cisco Zea arrived in London from the Republic of 
Colombia : Spanish bonds at a consequent premium, 
and the Royal Exchange swarmed with foreign brokers. 
Seven shopkeepers on Ludgate-bill, who bad recently 
taken advantage of the Insolvent Act, were poisoned 
by drinking seven glasses of noyeau double the usual 
strength. End of Trinity Term, attended by a great 
diminution of black coats and white buckles in the 
purlieus of Cbaucery-lane. Beautiful bill and dale 
in the Picoadilly pavement. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


CRITICISM. 

ORTHOGRAPHY (No. IV.) 

BY 8. X. 

“ It is something sttange that a uniform propriety in spelling 
English words should not have kept pace with other improve- 
menu in our language, especially in cases where the true 
orthography might be ascertained by sure and approved rules/* 
Gent. Mag. Jnly, 1810. 

Wrong. Right . 

37. Acme — Acmd — 

" Its acnri of homao prosperity and greatness." 

Bur&b. 

The acute pccent ', and the grave ’, are made upon 
particular syllables to regulate their pronunciation, the 
ftrmer tailing the voice to a higher or more acute pitch, 
and tbe latter depressing it to a lower or more grave 
tone. ~ Some writers of Dictionaries have placed the 
grave accent on long syllables, and the aente accent, 
on short syllables. The proper marks, however, for 
distinguishing long and short syllables are these ~ , 
and * ; the latter of which is sometimes called a 
breve. — When words, usually printed with the accent 


on a particular letter, are given in capitals, tbe accent 
is omitted, the oapital letters being oast without the 
aooeata. 

38. Alass ! — Alas ! — 

In Wakefield's pamphlet, entitled 0 Tbe spirit of 
Christianity compared with the Spirit of these Times,” 
this word is repeatedly mispelled with double $ ! 

39. Briar — Brier— 

It is remarkable that our great lexicographical lumi- 
nary, Dr. Johnson, spells this word with an e, and, 
of course, rejects the vowel a, as erroneous ; end yet, 
in the oomponnd word, sweet-briar, he introduces tbe 
discarded vowel a, and does not even notice, or in 
any way refer to, bis quondam favourite e. Walker 
follows Johnson of course, and Todd has done the 
same, without noticing the inconsistency of writing 
the simple word briar, with an a, and tbe compound, 
with an e. Sweet-briar is sometimes pronounced as if 
it were written sweet-breer ; but this is, donbtless, a 
provincialism. 

40. Cantoes — Cantos; also Folios, 

Quartos, Octavos, and 
Duodecimos. 

" The World before the Flood, a Poem, in Ten 
Cantos. By James Montgomery.” This word Cantos, 
it must be allowed, has a more classical appearance 
without the 0 ; whilst other words, in more common 
use, such as cargoes, negroes, mottoes, custom and 
general practice has made familiar to tbe eye ; and the 
ege is certainly not without its influence, even in the 
regulation and adjustment of certain moot points in 
Orthography. 

41. Cotemporary — Contemporary — 

We frequently meet with tbe word cotemporary in 

the writings of some men ; whilst* others, of better 
information, write contemporary . The word should 
always be spelled contemporary. Cotemporary is a 
downright barbarism ; for the Latins never use co for 
con, except before s vowel, as coequsl, coexistent, 
coefficient ; but before a consonant, they either retain 
the n, as constitution , or melt it into another letter, as 
collection, composition, not coposition ; also congratulate , 
not cogratulate. 

42. Croud — Crowd — 

43. Desart — Desert, desert, 

desert — 

It is a clear case that, under every circumstance, 
tbit is, whatever meaning the word has, and whether 
the accent be on the first or last syllable, this word is 
uniformly spelled with an 0 , in the latter syllable. It 
is, nevertheless, sometimes, I might say often, printed 
with so a ; as in tbe following stanza in one of Mrs. 
Dorset’s Poems, annexed tb the enlarged edition of 
her justly admired “ Peacock at Home!” 

“ It chanced with the forest** ample range, 

A Bear, sole monarch of the desart dwelt ; 

Satiate of power, and longing for a change. 

He too the weariness of life had fell.’* 

As Mrs. Dorset has written professedly for the use 
of young persons, and as her Poems, in particular, 
will be very generally read by the rising generation, 
any errors in orthography, whieh may occnr in her 
writings, should be particularly guarded against ; 
since that which we often see in print, we are very 
apt to think is right. 

44. Farewel— Farewell — 

45. IPs — Its — 

46. Scite — Site-local position 

or situation. 

This word is often printed, particularly in news- 
papers, with a c; though its derivation from the Latin, 
situs, manifestly shews the absurdity of inserting a 
letter which forms no part of the word from which it 
is derived. 


* Whilst is an adverb of time, and means at the same 
time, or dut ing a certain portion of time. On the contrary, 
while is properly a nonn substantive, and means a portion of 
time ; as, “pausing a while, thus to herself she rous'd.**— 
(Milton.) Whiles and whilst were formerly used indiscrimi- 
nately, bat the former is now become obsolete. 


OORREftFONBENOB. 


TO EUSTACE ST. CLBRE , ESQ. 

Dear Sir, — H aving referred agreeably to tbe sub- 
joined letter, I find that the doctrine, stated therein, is 
advanced by you. On tbe elnoidation of the difficulty, 
yon will oblige the readers of the Iris generally, by 
requesting “ A Maohine-Maker” to explain how “ in 
the WAY OF TRADE ” be intends to benefit by the 
information. 

Your’s obediently, 

EDITOR. 


Mr. Editor, — Mechanics have been my principal 
stndy for about SO years. Daring this period I have 
assisted in tbe completion of several pieces of Mecha- 
nism ; many of which were carious, and to persons less 
acquainted with the business, appeared really strange 
and mysterious. Yet, though strange, complex, and 
mysterious, they were all regulated by the “ theory of 
motion," and produced certain, determinate effects. 

In tbe “ Manchester Iris ’’ of Saturday last, page 3, 
col. 2, Mr. St. Clere affirms that “ the human mind 
is a strange, mysterious machine ; ” This I have con- 
sidered in almost every possible view, but cannot in any 
one obtain the same conclusion. However, seeing 
that that gentleman in learned, Ingenious, and studious 
of the “ ease and comfort ’’ of the ignorant, I take the 
liberty of soliciting that he will favour me with the 
solution of a point which may prove not only generally 
interesting, bat of infinite impottance in the way of 
Trade to, Yonr’s flee. 

A MACHINE-MAKER. 


The SUBSCRIBERS to the MANCHES- 
TER IRIS are retpectfnUq informed that the 
TITLE PAGE and INDEX, for the year 
1822, will bet delivered GRATIS , on Saturday 
next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A lengthy conversational IntrodncUon to the " Beauties of 
English Poetry ** appeared iu oar last.— The condescension 
of Mr. St. Clere In giving instruction to sincere Inquirers, 
naturally involves him infrequent argument.— Nor can we 
lament that disquisition arises from this gentleman's gratuitous 
labours, seeing that we derive sorb material be nett from his 
extensive knowledge and critical acumen. — " Poetry ** and 
the " true sources of Poetry " are well defined in his paper 
No. II.; ih No III. we observe a course of study marked 
out which cannot but prove interesting to all who woald 
court the Muse to advantage ; and in No. IV. (contained ia 
our present number) will be found illustrative dissertation 
whicn we consider as being nothing Interior to onr best and 
most popular lectures on the same subject-— Our poetical 
correspondents will, we are sure, confirm our remarks; and 
not feel in the least dissatisfied with ns for deferring their 
communications whilst the valuable papers of Mr. St. C. 
are on hand. 

The " Romaunt of Llewellyn** is likely to be rescued from obii- 
vion by the ability and spirit of onr correspondent £. — With 
this charming poem, which is of very considerable length, 
tbe Iris will be enriched and Its readers entertained for 
some time. 

'Singular Biography* — the communication by ‘ Georgius *— 
Tbe Sketch by ‘ Horace.*— * 8. W.* To a Young Lady— 
* Myself,’ on tbe Author of Waverley — and 'Ajax Plage! lifer* 
on the Essay of Britannicas, shall appear in coarse. 

The Solution (of a " Juvenile Circle’s** Puszle) by our Red- 
Cross-Street correspondent is incorrect.— And T. T. Is in- 
formed that it Is "practicable.” 

Tbe first communication of " A Subscriber ” was forwarded 
to the author of tbe " Secret Writing ’* for the pnrpoee of 
ascertaining the accuracy or inaccuracy of the words pointed 
out ; we hope to receive it in time for our next. 

The Stanzas by W. I. have not sufficient claims to originality 
for insertion. 

Tragic’* Who! and Whence? are equally irrelevant. — We 
have nothing to do with either connexion or country ; tbe 
man in character alone concerns us.— The pleasure which 
would arise from a compliance with T.’s request, could hardly 
counterbalance the certain uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 


Manchester : Printed and Published bg HENR Y SMITH, 
St. Ann* r Square ; to whom Advertisements and Commu- 
nications •for the Editor ,* ( post paidj may be addressed. 
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appearance ; the garden in which it stands occupies a 
considerable part of the city ; and, contrasted with 
the surrounding desert, is beautiful; but it is for- 
bidden ground, and Jew or Christian entering within 
its precinct, must, if discovered, forfeit either his 
religion or his life. Lately, as a traveller was enter- 
ing the city, a man snatched part of his luggage 
from the camel, and fled here for shelter. A few 
days since a Greek Christian entered the mosque ; 
he was a Turkish subject, and servant to a Turk ; 
be was invited to change his religion, but refused, 
and was immediately murdered by the mob. His 
body remained exposed in the street, and a passing 
Mussulman, kicking up the head, exclaimed— 
‘‘That is the way I would serve all Christians.” 
One of the methods of justifying an assault, and of 
extorting money, is by swearing to have seen a 
Christian in the mosque, or to have heard him blas- 
pheme the Prophet ; and false witnesses to the fact 
are very readily found. In my ascent up the Mount 
of Olives, a slave amused himself by pelting me with 
stones, and, on proceeding to punish him, my 
attendant called me off from the pursuit, and told 
me that Blackee would probably swear to have 
heard me blaspheme the Prophet ; and slaves are 
doubly protected — by the laws, and by their 
masters.’ 

‘ The fountain of Siloa is so inconsiderable, and 
water altogether so scarce, that when my friend, 
Mr. Grey, inquired the way to it, the person refused 
to tell him, giving him as a reason — “ You will 
write it in your book, and I vow to God that we 
shall hare no water next year.” 

* The tomb of David is held in great respect by the 
Turks, and to swear by it is one of their most sacred 
oaths. The tomb of the Kings is an inconsiderable 
excavation in the rock : three small chambers, in 
which are receptacles for the coflina ; the lid of a sar- 
cophagus, of tolerable workmanship, remains yet un- 
broken, as also a stone door. In the Aceldama, or 
field of blood, is a square building, into wkich are 
thrown the bones of strangers who may happen to die 
there. This side of the mountain is pock-marked with 
sepulchral caves, like the bills at Thebes : concerning 
these Dr. Clarke has made mention. The borial-plaoe 
of the Jews is over the valley of Kedron, and the fees 
for breaking the soil afford a considerable revenue to 
the governor. The tomb of Jehosophat is respected ; 
but at the tomb of Absalom every Jew, as he passes, 
throws a stone, not like ihe Arab custom in so doing 
to perpetuate a memory, but to overwhelm it with re- 
proach : among the tombs is one having an Egyptian 
•torus and cornice, and another surmounted by a pyra- 
mid on a Grecian hr. e, as if the geniuses of the two 
countries had ro it halt way. There is, however, no- 
thing so disagreeable in these combinations, as in the ] 
deviation* from architecture by Mr. N. The burial- j 
place of the Turk* is under the walls, near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate : from the opposite side of the valley, I 
was witness to the ceremony of psrading a corpse 
round the mosque of Omar, and then bringing it forth 
for burial. I hastened to the grave, but was soon 
driven away ; as far as my * on dit’ tells me, it would 
have been worth seeing : the grave is strewn with red 
earth, supposed to be of the Ager Damascenes, of 
which Adam was made 5 hy the side of the corpse is 
placed a stick, and the priest tells him that the Devil 
will tempt him to become a Christian, but that he must 
make good use of his stick, &c. 

‘ The church of the Holy Sepulchre is a small un • 
worthy building : it is held in respect by the Turks, 
inasmuch as they allow that our Saviour was a holy 
man, and it is guarded by them, as they derive great 
benefit by a poll-tax levied upon pilgrims at admission. 
It is the scene of hypocrisy, brutalization, and conten- 
tion. The miracle of calling fire from heaven is more 
palpable, and is more unpardonable, than the melting 
of the blood of St. Januaries : the orgies that take 
place upon the occasion, are worse than Bacchanalian, 
and the hatred existing between the Greek and Latin 
Christiana is diabolical : there was lately an attempt to 
massacre the latter in the very church. The Greeks, 
having most money to pay the governor, have the 
greatest possessions in the building, and they have at 
present immured the tomb of Geoffroi : every stone is 
• contended for by rival parties, and becomes a source 
of wealth to Mohammedans. The Jew may not pre- 


sume to enter even the coart-yard of the temple ; I 
saw one unfortunate wretch dragged in, and, before 
be was kicked oat, he was severely beaten by both- 
Cbristiaiis and Tories. These outcasts are so thoroughly 
despised, that an angry Arab will sometimes curse a 
mao by calling him, “ you Jew of a Christian.” 

< The on dit that conducted me through the regular 
routine, pointed out first the Via Dolorosa, by which 
our Saviour carried the cross ; and here was the bouse 
of Pilate ; and here was the prison of Peter ; and, 
among various identical places, were those, where 
Stephen was stoned, where Judas betrayed his master 
with a kiss, where our Saviour composed the Lord’s 
Prayer, and whence he ascended into heaven. But 
there is no box of sweetmeats, no museum of relics ; 
no Virgin’s garment, as at Aix-la-Chapelle ; no part of 
the crown of thorns, as in the chorch of St. Cecelia at 
Rome ; no vessel full of the Virgin’s milk, as in the 
Basilica di S. Croce. There is scarcely one visible 
object, excepting part of the pillar to which our Savi- 
our was hound, and even this Is rather to be felt than 
seen ; you are allowed to touch it .with a stick, and to 
see if you esn by a rushlight. I wished, but in vain, 
to discover if it were of the same materials as that 
shown at Rome, and to which is attached the same 
account. 

* As in Greece there is not a remarkable hill without 
a fable, so in Palestine there is not a cave nor a stone 
without some historical anecdote from the New Testa- 
ment. The generality of pilgrim* to Jerusalem are 
Greeks ; they bring acceptable offerings, and are pro- 
bably unable to read : and, therefore, the method of 
the cicerone to make them acquainted with the life of 
our Saviour is commendable ; even the Old Testament 
is not forgotten, though Titus is : the pool of Beer- 
sbeba and David’s Tower are still pointed out to 
believing pilgrims. There has been but little variation 
in enumerating the objects of curiosity for the last two 
hundred years, whether in Latin, Italian, French, or 
English : Quaresmius is the most copious and correct, 
old Maundrell the most unaffected, and Chateaubriand 
the most enthusiastic. The best description of the 
town is hy Jeremiah. 

• A cuve on the Mount of Olives is pointed out as 
having been the abode of the Apostles, and from this 
•.pot I took a drawing of Jerusalem. 


CRITICISM. 


COCK ROBIN. 


[•he following jtu <f esprit is extracted from that interesting 
Metropolitan Periodical-" The Mu seam/' The Editor very 
appropriately reminds ns of Addison's elaborate critique 
0,1 the lyric ballad of Chevy-Chace, and the analysis of the 
Knave of Heat ts in the Microcosm .] 






The lovers of poetry, who feel that they cannot 
aspire to the rewards of fame, will best testify their 
zeal for the interests of literature by the endeavour to 
do justice to the merits of negleeted authors. Im- 
pressed with these sentiments, it was with considerable ' 
pleasure I first discovered the beauty of a poem, of 
which, till lately, I had bat a slight acquaintance. 

In criticising a poetical composition, the attention is 
directed, first, to the subset. Of all subjects, the 
most interesting to man, as a reasonable being, are the j 
incidents which mark the effects of the various pas- , 
sions. # Of these, the best adapted for the display of 
striking and sublime events, of noble sentiments, of 
poetical excellence, are the eympatbies of generous 
friendship ; and there is no occasion where that virtue 
cao’be more successfully depicted, than when prema- 
ture death in vain endeavours to sever the sacred tie. 
The episode of Nisusand Euryalus in the Eneid, and 
the verse where Homer bids the stubborn soul of 
Achilles dissolve in torrents over the lifeless Patroclus, 
speak volume* ou this subject. 

The poem under consideration presents to us a mur- 
dered corse, surrounded by friend* whom the virtues 
of the deceased hid conciliated. Thirsting for revenge, 
they cry aloud for the assassin ; with the liveliest 
solicitude they enquire the circumstance of the catas- 
trophe, and contend in generous emulat ion to pay the 

• Vide Aristotle's Poetic*. 


last honours to the loved remains. The group is 
deeply affecting. The sympathising reader is home 
along in the tumult of conflicting passions ; and I envy 
not the feelings of that man who, without sharing is 
the emotion of the speaker, can read, in the opening 
of the poem, that i so passioned interrogation,— 

Who killed Cock Robin t 

The exo rdium deserves particular nation. It is 
sublimely abrupt. A truly poetical spirit rashes it 
once into the subject. It is left to minor poets ts 
describe the time and place with a ssstaiaty — ffi oie nt 
for the precision of judicial proceedings The greater 
bard stops not, as it were, to knock at the door, and 
formally demand admittance, but throws himself alertly 
through the window, and presents himself sans ctrb- 
monie, , before his astonished audience. It appears that 
the groans of the feathered hero hare harried his 
alarmed companions to witness the melancholy confirm- 
ation of their apprehensions. The vile assassin, too 
much absorbed in the gratification of his diabolical 
vengeance to consult the means of safety, is foand aoar 
the fatal spot, feasting bis eyes with the suffering* of 
his victim. The poet here takes occasion to display 
the force of contrast. The murderer — surrounded— 
desperate — avows the deed with a degree of horrible 
exultation, that serves admirably to heighten the effeot 
produced by the sympathy of the spectators : — 

Who killed Cock Robin f 
/-—•ays the Sparrow. 

Not content with this callous confession, he dwells with 
delight on the act, and triumphantly shows the instil- 
ments of vengeance : — 

I (un the Sparrow) 

With my bow and arrow. 

And I killed Cock Robin 1 

The purposes of contrast being tiros attained, we are 
not hurt by any farther exhibition of the monster, asd 
imagination! hurries him away to ignominy and tor- 
tures. 

But did Robin fall alone, unheeded ? — Was so 
friend present to compose his ruffling plumes, to res- 
train the convulsive outstretching of his claws, or to 
oatcb the breath which quivered on bis bosk? These 
are the next tender iuqairies, expressed with aa 
admirable brevity : — 

Who saw him die f 
I. iays the Fly, 

With my litue eye. 

And I saw him die ! 

Such is the reply given by little Mosea, (with a 
simplicity peculiar to bis nature) and eageriyi vouobiig 
that be was an actual eye- witness of the afliotiag 
seen*. The judgment of the bard is cotispioooas is 
having made Musca and Piscis the only spectators of 
the catastrophe. Since these were nnable, the oo« 
from bis diminutive stature, and the other from his 
local situation, to arrest the fatal stroke. — The poesi 
proceeds : — 

Who caught his blood ? 

I, says the Fish, 

Wiih my little dish, 

And I canght bis blood I 

Nothing can be more natural than this description of 
the endeavour to preserve by some relic the memory of 
one so dear. The revenues of whole provinces he** 
cheaply purchased the parings of saintly nails ; and 
what could, to the companions of Robin, be a more 
valuable memorial than his blood — or a plume dipped 
in the precious stream ? 

The unhappy circle now hasten to prepare the rites 
of sepulture. Scarabcens, Utile model of iadietij. 
will fornisli the aad robe of death; gfifWd byr 
with acutely-feeling horns, to what ae eommeadable 
office could she apply : — 

Who'll make the shreudt 
I, seys the Beetle, 

With roy thread and needle, 

Aud Ft! make the ahroed. 

The sagacious emblem of science, Minerva » b*^> 
becomes Ihe architect of the narrow house of mortaluj* 
How fit an agent; With what decoroos gravity « 
what impressive silence would he not discharge » 
duties!— One Cormt volonteers to be priest, 
solemn voice and sable vestments accorded with 
sacerdotal office 

♦ Sce Horace— Dc Arte Poet. * Mnltaque telle*/ Ac. 
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Who’ll be the Parson T 
I. says the Rook, 

With my little book, 

And IH be the parson. 

The tanefnl Alamda also offers her assistuee : 

Who'll be the clerk t 
I, says the Lark, 

Though it 4s in tho dork. 

In no instance, perhaps, is the judgment of the 
poet more happily ermoed, than in the reply of the 
look. It marks most forcibly the strength of her 
attachment To no inhabitant of the air is the bright 
day more delightful, or the aigbt more abhorrent. But 
midnight being selected as the fit hour for the observ- 
ance of the mournful rites, the feelings of the friend 
overcome the antipathies of nature, and the melody of 
the Lark with an earth-born angel's voice, comes to 
oar ell the mournful hymB uf death. 

The noble example is eagerly followed ; to bear the 
pall, to bring the torch, to sound the knell, are objects 
of generous competition. 

And let it not be supposed that so perfect s poet as 
the author of the Cocco-Rohinisd oould overlook any 
portion of the solemn pomp and circumstance calcu- 
lated to deepen the melancholy scene. How imperfect 
had been the effect of the bard's description, if the 
funeral bad taken place in the gaudy Jisre of day, 
where the laughing sunshine would seem but to mock 
tho sorrowing group ; and how beautifully is the hour 
of midoighl selected, wbeo the torch may fling its red 
and pitchy smoke bn the gloomy scene : — 

Who'll carry the link r 
I, says the Linnet. 

Tho samo impatient solicitude to testify the last 
mark of respect to the defunct l»ero, which charac- 
terises the other perspuages in the poem, is evinced by 
the Linnet. Without a moment's delay she offers her 
services : — 

I, says the Linnet, 

I'll fetch It 4* a minute, 

And I'll raory the Uak. 

After such an affecting scene, it is imperioosly De- 
cennary that the mind of the reader be prepared and 
traisqaillised for the succeeding verse. He has been 
horror-struck in the commencement of the poeoi by j 
atrocity and blood, be baa then been carried along by | 
the tumultuous exertion of anxious offioioosoesn ; and 
the attention is now, as it should be, relieved by some i 
soft nod amiable object on which it can dwell with 
tender pleasure. Hew theu haa the poet met the ex- i 
pectmtion of the reader by passages beyond the puny i 
oarpings of a Zoilos ■ — 

Who'll be chief mourner f 
I, say* the Dove, 

For / mourn for my Love, 

And I'll be chief mourner. 

How soft, how polished, are the thoughts apd 
words ; how exquisite is tha poetic tact and taste : ' I 
mourn for my Love.' — Sweet bird ! Thou ahalt indeed 
be chief mourner, for thou art alone fit for so tender an 
office. Equally judicious is the * keeping' in the other 
characters, as they appear in order on the stage : — 
Who’ll bear thcpall T 
We, says each Wren, v 

Both the Co.k and the Hen, 

And we'll hear the pall. 

The distinguishing feature of the poem, the warm 
eagerness of Robin's friends, is here again discernible. 
It was not eoough that one Wren should spring for- 
ward to offer his best services. Both the Cock and 
tho Hen, forsaking their own nest, and deaf to the 
ehirpingi of their unfledged offspring, unite to bear the 
pall. 

The two following stances present nothing particu- 
larly worthy of remark. But in this very want of 
interest the art of the poet is conspicuous. He has 
dexterously withheld all splendonr or passion from 
these verses, to render more impressive the close of 
the elegy: — 

Who'll slot a psalm f 
I, says the Thrash, 

As she sat on a trash. 

And I’ll slag a psalm. 

Who’ll toll the beU? 

I, says the Ball, 

Became I can pall : 

Mark the close of the verse : — 

So, Cock Robin • Farewell ! 

What a moving cadence : • Cocl^ Robin — Farewell !’ 


— How admirably does it lead us to the peroration, 
which I never yet could read without diluting with my 
tears the contents of my inkstand : — 

All the birds In the air 
Fell to sighing and sobbing. 

When they heard the bell toll 
For poor dead Cock Robin ! 

Te Mckita Yoldcsss, te turba fermrom, 
Fleverunt.— Ovid. 

In an elegy like the one before us, the moral mast 
not be disregarded ; and here let me remark, that the j 
bard purposed to convey, by allegory, a lesson preg- 
nant with invaluable instruction ; and in availing him- j 
self of the agency of the plumed, in preference to 
non-plumed bipeds, he is justified by the example of j 
Homer himself, who deemed the mortal strife of the j 
frog and the mouse a subject not unworthy of his lyre. ; 
The moral of the Cocco-Robiniad is striking and was ' 
once new, and has been therefore imitated by roost of 
oar modern poets. It teaches us the excellence of that 
bond of union denominated friendship, and the high 
degree of affection with which the memory of him is 
oherished who has conciliated the good-will of his 
fellow-creatures, when compared with the remem- 
brances attached to one who has pursued an opposite 
line of conduct and, in fine, it incalcates the im- 
prest re truth, that virtue is its own reward l 

Having considered the subject, weighed the merits 
of the particular stansaa, and deduced tbe moral of 
(he story ; we mast advert to the excellence of the 
style, and the beauty of the numbers. But this, as 
our learned and leuglhy divines say, will form the sub- 
ject of our neat week’s disoourse. 

JORINDA AND JORINDEL. 

( From Grimm's Gertpan Popular Stories .) 

There was once an old castle that stood in the 
middle of a lar^e thick wood, and in the castle ! 
lived an old fairy. All the day long she flew ; 
about in the form of an owl, or crept about the 
country like a cat ; but at night she became an 
old woman again. When any youth came within 
a hundred paces of her castle, he became quite 
' fixed, and could not move a step till she came 
1 and set him free : but when any pretty maiden 
t came within that distance, she was changed into 
' a bird j and the fairy put her into a cage and 
i hung her up in a chamber iu the castle. There 
were seven hundred of these cages hanging in 
the castle, and all with beautiful birds in them. \ 
Now there was once a maiden whose name 
was Jorinda: she was prettier than all the pretty 
girls that ever were seen ; and a shepherd, whose 
name was Jorindel, was very fond of her, and 
they were soon to be married. One day they 
went to walk in the wood, that they might be 
alone : and Jorindel said, “ We must take care 
that we dont go too near the castle.” it was 
a beautiful evening ; the last rays of the setting 
sun shone bright through the long stems of the 
trees upon the green under- wooa beneath, and 
the turtledoves sang plaintively from the tall 
birches. j 

Jorinda sat down to gaze upon the sun ; 1 
Jorindel sat by her side ; and both felt sad, they 
knew not why ; but it seemed as if theywere to 
be parted from one another for ever. They had 
wandered a long way $ and when they looked to 
see which way they should go home, they found 
themselves at a loss to know what path to take. 

The sun was setting fast, and already half of 
his circle had disappeared behind the hiu : Jorin- j 
del on a sudden looked behind him, and as he 
saw thrQUgh the bushes that they had, without 
knowing it, sat .down close under the old walls 
of the castle, he shrank for fear, turned pale, 
and trembled. Jorinda was singing, j 

" The ring-dove rang from the willow >pray, 

WeU-a-day ! well-a-day ! I 

He moorn'd for tbe fate , 

Of hit lovely mate, 

Weil-a-day 

The song ceased suddenly. Jorindel turned 


to see the reason, and beheld his Jorinda chang- 
ed into a nightingale; so that her soup ended 
with a mournful jug, jug. An owl wpth fiery 
eyes flew three times round them, and three 
times screamed, Tu whu ! Tu whu ! Tu whu I 
Jorindel could not move : he stood fixed as a 
stone, and could neither weep, or speak, or stir 
hand or foot. And now the sun went quite down ; 
the gloomy night came } the owl new into a 
bush ; ana a moment after the old fairy came 
pale and meagre, with staring eyes, and a nose 
and chin that almost met one another. 

She mumbled something to herself, seized (he 
nightingale, and went away with it in her himd. 
Poor Jorindel saw the nightingale was gone, — 
but what could he do ? He could not speak, he 
could not move frozft the spot where he stood. 
At last the fairy came back, and sung with a 

“ Till the prisoner's fast. 

And her doom is east, 

There stay I Ob, slay 1 
When the charm is aroaod her. 

And the spell has bound her. 

Hie away! away!" 

On a sudden Jorindel found himself free. 
Then he fell on his knees before the fairy, and 
prayed her to give him back his dear Jorinda : 
but she said he should never see her again, and 
went her way. 

He prayea, be wept, he sorrowed, but all in 
vain. “ Alas !” he said, “ what will become of 
me ?” 

He could not return to his own home, so he 
went to a strange village, and employed himself 
in keeping sheep. Many a time did he walk 
round and round as near to the hated castle as 
he dared go. At last be dreamt one night that 
he found a beautiful purple flower, ana in the 
middle of it lay a costly pearl ; and he dreamt 
that he plucked the flower, and went with it in 
his hand into the castle, and that every thing he 
touched with it was disenchanted, and that there 
he found his dear Jorinda again. 

In the morning when he awoke, he began to 
search over hill and dale for this pretty flower ; 
and eight Ion* days he sought for it in vain : but 
on the ninth day early in the morning he found 
the beautiful purple flower ; and in the middle 
of it was a large dew drop as big as a costly 
pearl. 

Then lie plucked the flower, and set out and 
travelled day and night till he came again to the 
castle. He walked nearer than a hundred paces 
to it, and yet he did not become fixed as before, 
but found that he could go close up to the door. 

Jorindel was very glad to see this : he touched 
the door with the. flower, and it sprang open, so 
that he went in through tbe court, and listened 
when he heard so many birds singing. At last 
he came to the chamber where the fairy sat, 
with the seven hundred birds singing in the 
seven hundred cages. And when she saw Jorin- 
del she was very angry, and screamed with 
rage ; but she could not come within two yards 
of him, for the flower be held in his hand pro- 
tected him. He looked around at the birds, but 
alas ! there were many nightingales, and how 
then should he find his Jorinda ? While he was 
thinking what to do, he observed that the fairy 
had taken down one of the cages, and was mflk- 
her escape through the door. He ran or flew to 
her, touched the cage with the flower,— and his 
Jorinda was before him. She threw her arms 
round his neck and looked as beautiful as ever, 
as beautiful as when they walked together in the 
wood. 

Theu he touched all the other birds with the 
flower, so that they resumed their old forms ; 
and took his dear Jorinda lipme, wfyerp they 
lived happily many years. 
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POETRY. 

THE ROMAUNT OF LLEWELLYN ; 

( Continued .) 

CANTO I.— PART II. 

XXIII. 

O'er the wide sea the moon was gleaming high ; — 
The seaman’s roiee was mate ; — the vessel tight 
Held on her way ; — now would Llewellyn try 
How mote bis citteme sound on saoh a night 
For, skill’d was he to wake, with finger light, 

Its slumbering strings, and bid them breathe again 
Their tales of love, and teen, and fate's despite ! 
And now, careering o'er that moonlit main, 

He woke, with voice and hand^ this long-remember’d 
strain. 

XXIV. 

A lay it was of simplest melodie. 

Aforetime framed when first bis bosom heaved 
To the strange magic of a woman's ee ; — 

Or e'er his heart with hopeless passion grieved ; — 
Or e’er of all he found himself bereaved, 

That may delight the soul of trusting man ; — 

While hope, the syren, sang ; and he, — believed ! 
O’er the wild-warbling wires he lightly ran 
His plaintive touch, and then this lowly lay began ! 

1 . 

1 Ellenore, — thy cheek is pale ! 

The rose doth to the lily vail ! 

Ladye, those sweet lips of thine, 

No more like lush carnations shine ! 

Life of mine, tby languid form 
Droops like the snowdrop in the storm ! 

a. 

* Ladye dear,- yet do I feel 
Just as in thy days of weal ! 

Flame so pare, so bright as mine, 

Changeth not for change of thine ! 

Ellenore, — my heart, my love, 

One, through weal and woe, shall prove ! 

8 # 

* Yet, — thou loved one, — shouldst thou die. 

Not one tear should dim this eye ! 

Small, sweet lady, were the grief 
That in tears mote find relief ! 

The heart that deeply, truly, feels, — 

Within its inmost core conceals ! 

4 . 

* Ellenore, — then if thou die 

Not from me should steal one sigh ! 

Soul of mine, this heart should break 
Ere sigh or tear its grief mote speak ! 

For, I wote, they all are vain 
When hope ahd life no more remain ! 

5 . 

* At such dread moment, — all were still. 

As on the height of Athos’ hill ! 

Where, 'tis said, no breeses bland 
Disturb the track traced on the sand ! 

And no softly falling shower 

Calls from the sullen earth a flower ! 

6. 

* Well I ween, I soon should lie 
In the grave so peacefully 1 
Never more to know or feel. 

What sighs and tears may not reveal ! 

Love as trothfol, grief as true, 

As a poor broken heart e'er knew !’ 

XXV. 

So sang Llewellyn : — o’er the silent main 
Floated the gentle accents far away ; — 

Unheard, ywis, by mortal ear the strain, 

Save his, who framed the sorrow-speaking lay ; 

And the rude steersman's, — who did rather pay 
His mute attention to the quivering steel. 

That sbow'd him o’er the deep his dubious way, — 
Unto the veering prow, and goidiog wheel,— 

Than to the simple song that says what loveis feel 1 

XXVI. 

Agen be struck the strings of his guitar. 

And woke a sad and touching symphony : — 

T was like, — the sound of waters from afar, — 

Or mocking brooklet softly bubbling by,- - j 


Or trees that answer to young zephyr’s sigh ! 

Such have I beard, — percase again may hear, — 
Which brought sweet dreams afore my pensive eye, 
Of joyaunce gone, and scenes most sweet and dear, 
When I bad but begun my boyhood’s gay career. 

1 . 

* Gailye we, in boyhood’s hoars. 

Through sweet scenes of joyannce goe, 
Plucking pleasure’s short-lived. flowers, — 
Weetless then of future woe ! 

Haughtily, in youthbede’s prime, 

Many a lofty wish is framed ; — 

Eye of fire, and brow sublime. 

Show the heart as vet untamed ! 

* 2 . 

* Dole in deme surveoes at last, — 

Weeping tesres and sorrowing sighes ! 

W earilye each day is past, 

Bootless then are former joys ! — 

Slowly hoars of sorrow roll ! — 

Swiftly happy moments fly ! — 

Longer is a day of dole. 

Than a year, — an age of joye!’ 

XXVII. 

Such was the lay ; — and, well I ween, that lay, 
Linkt with sweet sounds, of melancholy tone, — 
Mete bleeding heart and angoish’d sprite appay 
With thoughts that dwell on sorrows like its own ! 
Such solace springs from sympathy alone, 

That, from another’s woe knows how to extract 
A charm to still the deeply mutter’d groan, — 

To calm the breast with hopeless anguish rackt, 

And bush to slumber woes, the which toolonghave waked! 
XXVIII. 

The wanderer now a loftier prelude tried, 

That breathed of battles,— of expiring groans, — 

Of chiefs that mid the maddening. conflict died, — 

Of widows’ plsinings, and of orphans’ moans, — 

And all that man’s unceasing discord owns ! 

It was a strain a warrior’s breast to please, 

Whose softer thoughts ambition’s clarion drowns ! 
The prelude ended, to the wide-spread seas 
And starry skies he sung this lay of elder Greece. 

1 . 

• My brand I'll hear with myrtle branches drest ; 

As, erat, that peerless pair of brothers bore 

The blades, which pierced a tyrant’s haughty brteast, 
And made their native Athens free once more ! 

Blest youth, for thee death vainly spread bis toils. 
Beloved Harmodins ; — for legends tell 
That, with Tydidet, in the happy isles, 

And with Achilles swift of foot, you dwell, 

2 . 

* My brand I will, with myrtle boughs, disguise ; 

As, erst, those noble brothers bore their blades,— 
When, at Minerva’s solemn sacrifice, 

They sent the haughty tyrant to the shades. 

Tby fame, beloved Harmodius, ne'er shall fade ! 
Aristogeiton’s glory shall remain ! — 

For that, unto the tyrant's heart, the blade 
Ye plunged, and made yonr Athens free again ! ’ 

XXIX. 

IU ft light citterne soiled lay so bold ; — 

111 match’d a gentle voice so rude a strain ! 

That voice, those strings, seld bad aforetime told 
Of anght hut love ; — and of bis pleasing pain, 

And soul-breathed sighs ; — and of the haught disdain 
That woman’s wsnton heart so often shows 
To humble troth $ — and now he turns again 
To the sweet theme ; — for sweet are all love’s woes, 
Sweeter by far, perdie, than the death-like repose 

XXX. 

Of cold, unfeeling hearts : — ay, lav me down 
To die or to renounce my deep-fixt love ; 

I would not change, not for the richest crown 
That the earth owns to be I might not prove 
The warm, fond, love-born wisk, that, interwove 
With every thought, gives life it’s sweetest zest, — 
Erse wellnigh worthless. — and not much above 
W bat nature hath allow’d even to the beast, 

That, once with grazing fill’d, there lays him down to 
rest. 

XXX I . 

This life, — which witless mortals precious deem, — 
With all that wisdome, wealth, or power e’er gave, 


Fame’s dear-bought breath, or mad ambition's dream, 
Hath not a aiogle heartfelt blessing, save 
The charm of mutual love ! — Still do we crave 

Something, but wote not well what it may be ! 

That nameless something, in which we woald lave 

Our hearts and souls, is sacred sympathie, 

When virtue’s bands unite two minds eteraallye 1 
XXXII. 

But, to my theme be turn’d to love again. 

And tang a lay, as ye full soon shall hear j 
A gentle lay, that well expreat the pain 
Of despised love, and ahow’d the fickle fair 
One’s plighted troth, which he had held so dear. 
Broken like a reed : — and, aa be sang, the strings 

Were weft, I ween, with many a dropping tear ; 

For many a thought of past imaginings. 

Deep-buried in his breast, agen to light it brings ! 

1. 

4 On seeming smiles and gentle guise relying, 

The while his heart with newborn rapture beata,— 
What witless wight, for thee, tbou false one, sighing, 
In whisper’d tones his tale of love repeats f 
For whom are now those dark -brown ringlets waring 
Thy neck aronnd, with such unstudied grace t 
For whom is now that beauteous bosom heaving t 
Who gazes on that soul-bewildering face ? 

2 . 

1 Alas, though now he hail the soft emotion 
Thy fond caress and winning words impart,— 

Soon shall he find thee trothless as the ocean ! 

Soon shall keen anguish strike bis trusting heart ! 
Unhappy me ! — thy fleeting smiles believing, 

I deem’d I aye should fiod thee true and kind,— 
When, as ray heart was lost beyond retrieving. 

My fondest hopes were scatter'd to the wind ! * 

XXXIII. 

Such song he song ; — and, sooth to say, it came 
Even from his inmost soul, and did express 
The tortures of a bosom where hope’s flame 
Was quench’d in waves of bale and bitterness ! 
Well spoke the trembling strings the dire distress. 
And derne despair of a love-wounded soul, 

Wei I nigh ysunk beneath the heaviness 
Of all the woes, in one dark tide that roll ! 

Aye me, — meseems too true, that man is made for dole 1 
XXXIV. 

And now, strain after strain, he poors them forth, 

A I be that none of whom he recks may bear ; — 

Each lay give* to another lay its birth. 

The night, the air, so gentle are, and dear, — 

And former thoughts, and feelings that were dear. 
With force impetuous rush upon the mind ! — 

Soon days gone by, and distant scenes are near, — 
The present is as nothing, — far behind 
To joyaunce past he turns, — yet may no solace find ! 
XXXV- 

For what is joy, present or past? — A dream, 

Perdie, — and this each mortal wight shall know ! 

The life of man is not wbat it doth seem 
Unto the onpractised youth ! — for all, I trow. 

Or soon or late, shall find it teem with woe ! 

Except, in sooth, the yonng, who by the grace 
Of heaven, which mleth this spot of dirt below. 

Are early laid at rest,— ere yet tba fat e 
They meet of fell adversity, or learn to trace 
XXXVI. 

The gloomy march of life by sighs and tears ! 

Ah me, — let never wight, in highest glee* 

Forget that after gladness woe appears, 

A guest unhid, — unwelcome loo, — how be! 

Yet, certain as the tempest ttrthe sen, 

As death to them that live ? — Even such the fate 
Of earth's tear nurtured sons, by heaven’s decree! 
With joyannce, then, let none be too elate, — 

But evermore in mind bear their uncertain state ! 


XXXVII. 

Well I remember me, — while yet a boy, 

From a wise dame learnt I a canning tale ; — 

That, after bale, there sometimes springeth joy,— 
But, after pleasaunce, dole doth aye prevail ! 

For sisters twain they he, and never fail. 

Together linkt, o’er the wide world to range! 

So, take them as ye may, — first langh, then wail* 
As oftemst is our lot, — ne deem it strange, 

If moountany joy to long impleasaunce change I 
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XXXVIII. 

And, aooth to aaj, ’tis but a troublooa dream, 

Thb life that we possess ; — which, whether ’twere 
In wrath or kiadness given oa, is a theme 
Of meditation awful, deep, severe ? 

Wise to my mind that saying doth appear 
Which erst the sage of Salamis did give, — 

' Call no one blessed, till the funeral bier 
His lifeless frame receive ; — sithall that live, . 

Or e’er their dying hour, with adverse fate may strive . 

(To be continued.) 

*»+»«■ 

TO MY MOTHER! 

ON COMING OP AGE. 

Fall oft my fa’vrite harp IVe strong. 

Midst scenes of pleasure, and delight. 

When hope, and joy oa Up-toe sprung. 

To chace the gloom of sorrow’s night *, 

* When friendship wreath’d my youthful brow 
With laurels from the warmest breast ; 

And love still pledg’d her dearest vow, 

Or fondly midst my cares — carest ! 

When morning bid me sigh farewell ! 

Such moments, oh ! what tongue can tell ! 

Yet, Mother, midst this changing scene, 

My lyre bath never sung of thee, 

Though as the oak to ivy green. 

All that is dear art t boo to me. 

The burning thirst for future fame, 

That grief and gloom could well repay y 
The ardent impulse for a name 

O’er which bright fortune cast a ray, 

These, these the youthful bosom cheer, 

But still to me, tbou’rt far more dear. 

My Mother ! — *twas that tender name, 

Whioh first my infaot lips could say ; 
f Alas ! no Father ooold I claim — 

|„ death’s cold arms be silent lay) 

And when my prattling tongue could tell 
The story of my infant toils. 

Attentive on each theme thou dst dwell. 

And crown me with approving smiles ; 

Smooth down my arobent locks, and pray 
That I might live to know this day. 

And I have reach’d this wish’d for day ! 

light as a feather in the air, 
j’f j wing’d mj silent trackless way, 

With scarce a trace of dark despair. 

For midst the throng of care or grief, 

Thy dictates (ever kindly given) 

Taught me a wounded heart’s relief. 

Was in the smiling Hope of Heaven ? 

Vet still I wander from the road 
Which leads me to a God ! 

Vcs, ’twos thy fost’ring tender care. 

That snatch’d me from the rav’nons grave, 

Tbst bid me tbiok not of despair, 

But sickness, death, and sorrow brave. 

Vwaa thou who watch’d me when 1 slept. 

Who foodly hung around my bed ; 

And when affliction came, thou wept, 

And tried to ease my aching head ; 

Stall watch’d with ever anxious eye. 

And scarcely dar’d to breathe a sigh ! 

Have I forgot thee— no, thy name 
# Is wound around my fervent heart : 

Thine may be sorrow’s pang or flame, 

Yet still we’ll never, never part. 

When age appears — (and time will come) 

My heart shall bound to lend thee aid ; 

And should the cold and silent tomb . 

Be thine, ere all thy worth’s repaid 
Thtn may we meet, when time shall be no more, 
Nor e’en a ruffled wave shall lash the shore. 

Dec. 9/k, 1822. 


VARIETIES. 

Ingenious Expedient.-- T he following is the 
substance of a curions direction contained in the will 
of the late Mr. Benbacock, recently made public by 
the death of Mra. B. whose effects are announced for 


sale in the papers. He desired that after all his just 
debts were liquidated, bis books should be packed in a 
wooden box, bored on all sides with holes, and be 
thrown into the river. The executors, however, 
deemed its very dangerous measnre, in case of any 
latent claim that might hereafter be made on the estate, 
and bit upon the following expedient, viz : — to leave 
some small debts, or fractional parts of debts unpaid — 
thus providing against such an event, and at the same 
time complying with the commands expressed in the 
will. 

A Nobleman dunned by his tailor, who was not only 
s very ill-favoored person, but perhaps made, still more 
disgracioos by bis business, said to him io a humourous 

pet, 44 Gad curse it yoo are the ugliest rascal 

in London. Show me but a man at ugly as yourself, 
and I’ll pay your bill.” Our ingenious tradesman de- 
parted, reflecting on this hard condition, when by 
good luck it struck him to enlist Heidegger on his 
behalf; but this was no easy jab; Heidegger was a 
high Don, and it was absolutely necessary to employ . 
finesse. So be went to the Count as with a message ! 
from my Lord, desiring to see him immediately. Hei- 
degger hesitated, but at length went ; and the tailor 
watching his opportunity, popped his own ugly face in 
at the door along with the hideous visage of the 
foreigner. The Nobleman could not resist the appeal, 
hot, bursting into a tit of laughter, worth all the 
money, gave a cheque for his bill. 

Anecdote of the late George Cooke— During 
Kean’s recent visit to Whitehaven, he related the 
following anecdote of the late George Cooke, whioh 
may possibly be new to many of our readers : — When 
George was placing at Liverpool, the managers found 
great difficulty in keeping him sober ; but after repeat- 
ed transgressions, be solemnly promised not to offend 
again during hi* stay. In the evening of the day on 
which the promise was made, George was not to be 
found when wanted for Sir Pertinax Macsycophant ; the 
audience grew impatient ; the manager stormed, and 
all was in 44 most admired disorder.” After a long 
seareb, one of the managers found him at a pot house 
near the theatre, where he was drinking with great 
composure and perseverance out of a very smell glais. 
“ Ob ! Mr. Cooke,” exclaimed the irritated manager, 
44 you have again broken your solemn promise ; did 
you not tell me you would give overdrinking?” George 
surveyed the manager with the most provoking coolness, 
and said, 44 I certainly did make such a promise, but 
vou oannot expect a man to reform all at once. I have 
given over in a great measure ,” holding np the small 
glaaa to the manager’s nose. 

Indian Curtositifs. — Capt. J. Betlmm has brongbt 
from Madras a collection of curiosities illustrative of 
manners and science amongst the natives of India, con- 
sisting of agricultural implements, carriages, Masalah 
boats, caltainarans, musical and warlike instruments, a 
collection of drawings of the costumes of the casts, 
carved and painted figures of the different trades, Hin- 
doo deities, Pegu weights, female ornaments, a few 
valuable manuscripts (particularly an Armenian version 
of the New Testament, 570 years old), some ancient 
coins, and other curiosities; forming altogether an 
Asiatic museum, which we are led to expect be intends 
to have exhibited. He has also brought home an Indian 
Cosmoraroa, consisting of 104 extremely carious his- 
torical drawings. 


OORRBSPOlfDEBfGE. 


SECRET WRITING. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Si a —I take the liberty o f sending yoo w hat I presume to 
be an’ explanation of the “Specimen of Secret Writing” 
inserted in the last page of Saturday’s Iris. At the same time 
I must acknowledge that I have not been able to discover the 
44 principles on which the solution must depend ” any further 
than this, vis : that a is substituted for m, d for jr, dec. Ac. 

I mistake if there be not an error in tbe spelling of the 
words bzoctonk and ante in the first line : I presume they 

,-ou.d h>ve TSK** - “ rt a’&BSCR.BER. 

Mythology’ is a subject which is Involved in much intricacy. 
From the great length of time, indeed, which has elapsed 
since the origin of Pagan worship, and the obscurity In w hich 
the early history of all nations is shrouded, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to trace the origin of their various religious rites, even 


with all the assistance that can be derived from, a knowledge 
of what may be called the primitive languages, and the utmost 
etymological acumen. 

Manchester, Dec . S3, IMS. 


Mr. Editor, — Your correspondent, who styles himself ** A 
Subscriber.” has succeeded in decyphering the specimen of 
secret writing inserted in the 47ih number of the Iris, a . l. is 
detected two instances of erroneous orthogrsphy Into which » 
had inadvertently fallen. The way in which ne discovered a.v 
key was, I presume, by observing the relative frequency f 
occurrence of different letters in certain situations, llie ar»u io 
a, for example, occurs more frequently than the pronoun /, or 
the Interjection O ; when, therefore, be found a character re - 
peatedly standing by itself, he would Immediately note it 
down as being the substitute of a ; and as in the specimen e 
appears in this situation, he will substitute the letter a in every 
word where o has been employed. Again to, of, is, be, 
Ac. are words of two letters, aud the, and , Ac. are words of 
three letters which repeatedly occur. Now in the specimen, fqn 
appears to stand for the, and on farther inspection this is coa- 
finned, for bf is evidently the substitute for it, and, from the 
connexion, M appears to stand for is. In this manner the other 
letters of the key will be discovered, first by conjecture chiefly, 
and afterwards confirmed by their relative situation in other 
words. 

It only remains, therefore, that your readers be put in posses- 
sion of the complete key to the specimen laid before them. 
For a, b, c, Ac. respectively, to the cud of the alphabet, th« 
following were substituted o, g, /, k, n, s, P, q, b, r, e, t, a, 
*, c , w, x, y, I,/, m^J, h, v, d, u. 

I am, Ac. 

Jan . nth, 1823. G1MEL. 


A Machine Maker is informed that Mr. St. Clere has. 
fhrnished us with a diffuse, literal, and figurative elucidation of 
the point objected to in our last. Mr. St. Clere derives the 
word Machine from the Greek ; and, on reference to the lexi- 
con, finds it defined, urt{ficium , sole) tin, molUlo, consilium ; 
and on looking into Aiusworth he finds consilium defined, 
reason, understanding. He quotes “machinations of the 
human mind” and, satisfactorily shows that he did not Intend 
to convey any idea that should derogate from the uncontrolled 
freedom, or immateriality of the soul. 


THE DRAMA. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER. 


Monday, January 13 th . — Tbe Wrj to Keep Him : with 
Tbe libertine. Sir Bashful Constant, Mr. Liston. 

Tuesday, 14 th. — Love, Law, and Physio : The Portrait 
of Cervantes : and The Libertine. Lubin Log and 
Sancho, Mr. Liston. 

Wednesday, 15th. — The Rivnls: with Peter Fin’s Trip 
to Brighton. Bob Acres and Peter Fin, Mr. Liston. 

Friday, 17 th . — For tbe Benfit of Mr. Liston : Exchange 
no Robbery : Tom Thumb the Great : and Family 
Jars. Sam Swipes, Lord Grizzle, and Delph, Mr. 
Liston. 


44 Peter Fin ; or, a New Road to Brighton,” a new and 
very bumourons farce, said to be from tbe pen of Mr. Jones, 
of the Edinburgh Theatre, was brought out on Wednesday 
night. It i* scarcely necessary to observe that Mr. Liston** 
44 Peter Fin” was every thing the author could possibly desire ; 
his simplicity and enthusiasm were lodicrous, and afforded, 
ample scope for laughter and merriment. 


MR. YANDEXHOFP. 

Or this gentleman who has lately appeared at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, in the character of Cor olanvs, the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal says as follows;— “His person is uncommonly fine, 
and his gestures fbU of grace and dignity ; his voice is deep and 
clear, his face handsome, and his eye and forehead very power- 
ful. The whole effect of his countenance is expressive ; y et 
this quality must snbmit to considerable qualification. When 
fairly fixed and concentrated in one absolute and engrossing 
emotion, it Is difficult (having succeeded iu forgetting Kemble) 
to conceive any thing more stately and impressive than the form 
and face of Mr. Vandcnhoff. Arrest him in this point, and the 
painter and statuary would find him an excellent study. But, 
besides that his features are small, his face, in its transitions 
from one passiou to another, sometimes exhibits a sarcastic 
peevishness, in place of tbe lofty scorn which his mind con- 
ceives, and which is not merely short of, but at variance with, 
tbe characteristic emotions of Verlolanus. His bnst, however, 
is remarkably fine; his throat, more especially, and the junc- 
tion of the throat with the head, is the finest we recollect to 
have seen. To these physical endowments, his mental requi- 
sites do uo injustice. The general conception of the character 
was so completely (aud so properly.) formed upoq that of Mr. 
Kemble, to which also his delineation of it very nearly 
approached, that no room was atiorded, at least no opportunity 
was seized, for the display of originality of genius; but a vigo- 
rous and masculine understanding, as well as a classical taste, 
w as conspicuous through the whole, and the representation was 
powerfully and consistently maintained to the end. Upon the 
whole, Mr. VandenhoiTs success was complete; and we do 
not hesitate to pronounce him to be amongst the very first tra-. 
gedians now upon the stage, and assuredly the highest in that 
department that has ever before been in Edinburgh as a resi- 
dent actor.” 
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MARY. 


JANUARY. 


REMARKABLE BAYS. 

Saturday, \8.-~La festa di Oattedra, 

Or commemoration of placing the supposed 
Chair of St. Peter, is thus described by Lady 
Morgan t ‘At the extremity of the great nare 
of St. Peter’s, behind the altar, an« mounted 
upon a tribune, designed or ornamented by 
Michael Angelo, stands a sort of throne, com- 
posed of precious materials, and supported by 
four gigantic figures. A glory of seraphim, 
with groups of angels, sheas a brilliant light 
upon Its splendours. This throne enshrines the 
real, plain, worm-eaten wooden chair, on which 
St. Peter, the Prince of Apostles, is said to hare 
pontificated ; more precious than all the bronze, 
gold, and gems, with which it is hidden, not 
only from impious but from holy eyes, and 
which once only, in the flight of ages, was pro- 
faned by mortal inspection. The Festa de 
Cattedra is one of the very few functions, as 
they are called (/unzioni ), celebrated in St. 
Peter’s. The splendidly dressed troops that line 
its nave, the church ana lay dignitaries — abbots, 
priests, canons, prelates, cardinals, doctors — 
dragoons and senators, all clad in various and 
rich vestments, marching in procession- — com- 
plete, as they proceed up the vast space of this 
wondrous temple, a spectacle nowhere to be 
equalled within the pale of European civilization. 
In the midst of swords and crosiers, of halberds 
and crucifixes, surrounded by banners, and 
bending under the glittering tiara of threefold 
power, appears the aged, feeble, and worn-out 
Pope, born aloft on men’s shoulders, in a chair 
of crimson and gold, and environed by slaves 
(for such they appear), who waft, from plumes 
of ostrich feathers mounted on ivory wands, a 
cooling gale, to refresh his exhausted frame, too 
frail for the weight of such honours. All fall 
prostrate as he passes up the church to a small 
chair and throne, temporarily erected beneath 
the chair of St. Peter. A solemn service is then 
performed, hosannas arise, and royal votarists 
and diplomatic devotees parade the church, with 
guards of honour and running footmen ; while 
English gentlemen and ladies scramble, and 
crowd, and bribe, and fight their way to the best 
place they can obtain.’ 

Tuesday, 21. — Saint Agues. 

Has been always considered by the Catholics 
as a special patroness of purity, with the imma- 
culate Mother of God and St. Thecla. Rome 
was the theatre of the triumph of St. Agnes ; 
and Prudentius says, that her tomb was shown 
within sight of that city. She suffered not long 
after the beginning of the prosecution of Diocle- 
sian, whose bloody edicts appeared in March in 
the year of our Lord 303. She was only 
thirteen years of age at the time of her glorious 
death. 

On this day, some silly women fast all day, 
and take care that they do not touch, or are 
touched by, a male, in order that they may 
dream of their lovers at night. Many other 
kinds of devination are practised by our rustic 
damsels, for the same purpose. 

ANNUS MIRABILIS! 

OE, A PARTHIAN GLANCE AT 1822. 


( Concluded from our hut*) 

July . — Clara Fisher, at the Lyceum, played Craok, a 
drunken oobbler ip the Turnpike Gate : “ train up a 
ohild in the way it should go.” Tread-Mill adopted in 
Cold Bath Fields prison. Achilles moon ted in Hyde 


Park : several breeches made in the wall, but not one 
pair made for the statue. Annual regatta of the Funny 
Club : members rowed in their shirts to the Castle at 
Richmond in a soaking shower : odd notions of fun. 
Margate steam-yachts much iu request, and Dover 
coach fares reduced. Death of John Emery the come- 
dian. Haymarket Theatre much frequented : Terry 
excetlent in John Bozxby : “ a Day's pleasure” pro- 
ductive of a Night’s. Migration over Westminster- 
brldge : Astley's Amphitheatre courted in the dog- 
days : humour of the horse-down applauded, and the 
Antipodean posture-master macb admired. Only one 
man horsewipped by Barrj O’Meara, and be the wrong 
oner 

August. — Appearance of Miss Paton in the Marriage 
of Figaro : critics for once unanimous. Censes of 
London population : one million souls, exclusive of one 
female infant sworn by Hannah White to Ex -sheriff 
Parkins. English players at the Porte St. Mavtio, in 
Paris : open with Othello : a wise selection, con*ider- 
ing the objection of the French to slaughter on a stage : 
Moor of Venice damned, and Desdemona hit by a penny 
piece. The King embarked at Greeowich for Sootland : 
not a Caledonian visible during his absence, even at 
the India House ; all being, or affecting to be, it the 
Levee at Holyrood House. “ Carle now the King’s 
come : ” highly interesting to those who understand it. 
Lord Portsmouth, frightened at the Advent of Majesty, 
abruptly quitted Edinburgh. Viscount Newry, aided 
by his five servants, rowed from Oxford to Loodon in 
eighteen hours : not a seal I is the boot. Foothill 
Abbey on sale, and Wanstead House no more remem- 
bered : Salisbury plain covered by women eager to 
gain admission : run of the piece stopped by Farquhar's 
“ Stratagem.” John Paterson, aged fifty, married ai 
St. Anne’s Soho, to Jane Barclay, aged eighteen : no 
cause assigned for the rash action. 

September. — Return of the King to London : Soots 
still insufferable ; the swell taking time to abate : plan 
of erecting a Parthenon on Calton Hill : Auld Reekie 
to be christened Modern Athene: great demand for 
fowling-pieces at Mortimer's in Fleet-street : not e 
oockney, from Savage-gardens to Skinner-street, that 
did not talk of bagging his three braoe. The Latino 
Frigate with 200,0001. on board : vessel meant to be 
weighed at Amsterdam, and the scheme interdicted. 
New Marriage Act threatens to annihilate that cere- 
mony. Death of Sir William Herschel, and discovery 
of a new comet without a tail. Dinner given to Mr. 
Hume at Aberdeen : nothing on table hat Peter’s 
brown loaf: “ Thrift, thrift, Horatio.” Statement of a 
civic dinner given at Norwich in 1516 : amount of bill 
If. 18s. Id. : utterly disbelieved by Sir W. Curtis. 
A man of fashion seen in London, who made no excuse 
for being there in September : the crowd wss immense. 

October. — Alterations in the interior of Drury- lane 
theatre — opening address of G. Colraan : abolition of 
stage doors : great shifting of actors from one bouse to 
the other: stars changed to comets. Congress at 
Verona. London still a desert : but junior merchants 
sod clerks in public offices occasionally seen stealing 
through the streets. The French ministers presented 
their compliments to Sir Robert Wilson, and requested 
the favour of his absence from France. His appeal to 
his constituents, who will probably order the decree to 
be rescinded. Turkey and Greece : letter from Paris 
telling the British public all about it. Columbian bonds 
at a high premium, aod the holders lords Peru and 
Potosi. Appearance of “The Liberal” from the 
south : so called by the godfather of the Serpentine 
River, who gave it that name because it was neither 
serpentine nor a river. Stoppage of Mr. Bowring at 
Calais, and his removal to Boulogne : his eulogy as a 
Russian anthologist. Death of Mrs. Garrick at Hamp- 
ton : extract from Lee Lewis, proving her to be daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Burlington, and, consequently, pro- 
prietor of the mansion iu Piccadilly hearing that name ; 
stated by one journal to hive had bat a single maid of 
all work, and by another to have been possessed of a 
coachman and footman : scramble among the Dilettanti 
for little David's original Hogartbs. Mermaid exhi- 
bited in St. James’s-street : said by some to have died 
of the stitch : and by others to have been produced by 
Mrs. Salmon in Monkey Island. Alderman Wood seen 
on the Maidstone road, riding between two packsaddles, 
laden with samples of bops. Marriage act still much 


criticised, notwithstanding which seven bachelors Verw 
married io one day, at the parish church of 8t. Andrew’s 
Holhorn. A clergyman attended to give the unhappy 
wretches the last consolations of religion. 

November — Commencement of Michaelmas Term : 
attorneys brandishing their pens : plaintiffs and defead- 
1 ants loitering about Olivers coffee-house. Reported 
! abduction of Lord Byron to South America : death of 
! Mr. Zea : consequent tamale of Columbian bonds dow^ 

• a precipice of twenty-five per cent. Lords, in rever- 
sion, of Potosi and Pern left sprawling in the mire, and 
many dozens of dry ch amp agn e advertised for sale 
considerably nuder prime oost. Liberation of Orator 

( Hunt: his procession through London, and radical 
dinner at the Shepherd and Shepherdess. About the 
same time Mount Vesuvius began In grumble : and in 
both cases “ repealed shocks and internal bowlings 
were heard from the mountain.” Congress continued 
sitting at Verona with dosed doors sad plugged key- 
holes : much conjecture consequently afloaJL The 
Opera-house end of Pall Mall wss much alarmed by an 
explosion of gas. Signor Zuehelli's elegance was sadly 
scorched ; and Madame Camporese forcibly driven into 
two of Madame Rousi di Begni’a characters. Signor 
Ambrogetti's voice has not been heard of sioce. The 
British ambassador’s letter-bag was tied op, and mach 
epistolary grumbling consequently confined to the 
gizzards of the English exiles at Paris. Auxiliary 
Bible-meeting at the Mansion House : a great pouring 
out of clergymen and old women down the front steps 
of that edifice, who were mistaken by the multitude for 
disorderly people of the night preceding. A committee 
appointed of twenty males and as many females, “ with 
power power to add to their numbers.” Lord Ports- 
mouth horsewipped by his lady, to verify the dictum of 
Orator Hunt, that all the fair sex are reformers. A 
! million bushels of human bones were landed at l]nll 
from the fields of Dresden and Waterloo : human bones 
best adapted to fertilise land, whence we derive the 
word men-ure. Galignani's Messenger gave an account 
of s parting dinner given to Anacreon. Moore by the 
‘ English in Paris. His speech on the occasion was not 
so well-timed as well-spoken : it implied that t ben 
' was nothing like England after all : a strange observa- 
tion in the hearing of those who preferred France 
before all. Extraordinary effect of galvanism upon Jibe 
j body of an attempt made by the Rev. Mr. Colton to 
latinize Gray's Elegy. Another new tragedy from 
Lord Byron, entitled Werner: less obnoxious, to 
; Church-goers than its predecessor, hut more so to criti- 
] cism. A caution to resurrection-men : one Simon 
. Spade, a body-snatcher, while sounding for subjects is 
1 St. Martin’s church-yard, dag up his own wife. The 
1 poor man has been inooosulable ever since. Miss F. 

• H. Kelly made her first appearance at Covent-garden 
■ theatre in the character of Juliet : if this yoang lady's 
. object was secrecy, never did any arrow ao miss its 
[ mark ; the whole town has been gazing at her «ver 

since. Several fogs were seen gathering round the 
Serpentine river and the Paddington Canal. The 
i Royal Humane Society’s man, consequently, on the 
< watch : notwithstanding which, the average November 
quantity of men and women pot a period to their exist- 
' ence : the former, as usual for money, the latter for 
! lore. 

December. — G rest demand for post-horses at Veroos 
| in consequence of the abrupt dissolution. of the Congress. 

\ Lord John Russell’s oew tragedy, two editions in one 
week : and an Episcopal visitation sermon too weak 
for one edition. Bethel Watermen's Reform society. 
Sheriff Thompson in the chair: drag-net to sweep off 
all aquatic execrations : “ damns have had their day : ” 
Bibles in brigs, and prayer-books in punts. Strange 
monsters imported by Polito, consisting of an intellec- 
tual dandy, a rival radical, and an actor without a 
grievance : also a blue-stocking breeder, and a tortoise- 
shell tom-cat : the mob nearly overpowered the con- 
stables. Sad sameness of Christmas dinners. “Chine 
nods at chine, each turkey has a brother : ” every table- 
spoon in the house flaming with burnt brandy. Infalli- 
ble core for chilblains. Proposals published for a Sob- 
way Company, to repair London gas and water-pipes 
without breaking up the pavement : much patroniwd 
by Bond -street fashionables, who were naturally de- 
sirous of taking a subterraneous walk toward the city, 
to borrow money, and by so doing to avoid s rencontre 
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•witb tboss with whom they had already undergone that 
ceremony. Keen end Young to Othello; “The 
Dougin* nod the Percy both in rrm*-” Dance of 
aetora from both theatres : foot it and bey “ contrary 
aide* t " Mr. Listoo and Mias Stephens still only under- 
lined. " The cry Ss still they come.” Diabolical 
attempt to poison a whole family at breakfast, in Lom- 
bard-street, by putting Paine’s Age of Reason under 
the tea-pot : providentially none of the family could 
rend. Growing civility of sweeps, dostmen, and 
patrols : plainly denoting that the tern of Christmas- 
boxes is at hand. Boys arm-in-arm and three a-breast 
aping manhood along Fleet-street, with Cossack 
trowaers and bamboo canes. Grave papas, usually seen 
about without an aooompaoiment, were met dragging 
along children in couples, and occasionally stopping to 
peep into toy-shep windows. Premature twelfth-cakes 
stealing behind confectioners’ counters: striplings of 
sixteen walking half ashamed arm-in-arm with maiden 
aunts from whom the family has expectations. Gri- 
maldi and the new pantomime : front rows filled by 
erchias, who, at every koock-down-blow, fling back 
their flaxen polls, in delight, into the laps of their 
chuckling parents on the seat behind. Magnificent 
prospectuses from divers new Utopian Magazines. 
Bellman mad lamplighter, run op the aide of Parnassus. 
A great issuing of orders to tailors on the SIst of 
Beeesdber, for apparel to be sent home the week fol- 
lowing, and this to evade re- appearing in the present 
year's bill. Awfnl events, which too prainly denote 
that that Annas Mimbilis, the year 1822, is hastening 
to the “ Tomb of all the Capulet* ! ” 

THE COURT OF ALDERMEN AT FISH- 
MONGERS’ HALL. 

(From the Xew Monthly Magazine.) 

Is that daoe or perch ? 

Said Alderman Birch ; 

I take it for herring, 

Said Alderman Per ring. 

This jack’s very good, 

Said Alderman Wood ; 

Bat its bones might a man slay, 

Said Alderman Ansley. 

I’ll butter what I get, 

Said Alderman Heygate. 

Give roe some stew’d carp, 

Said Alderman Thorp. 

The roe’s dry as pith, 

Said Aldermen Smith. 

Don’t cat to far down, 

Said Alderman Brown ; 

But nearer the fin, 

Said Alderman Glyn. . 

I've finish’d, i’faith, man, 

Said Alderman Waithman : 

And 1 too, i’fatkins, 

Said Alderman Atkias. 

Tbev’ve crimp'd this cod drolly, 

Said Alderman Scboley ; 

’Tis bruised at the ridgei. 

Said Alderman Brydgea. 

Was it caogbt in a drag? Nay, 

Said Alderman Mitgnay. 

*Twaa brought by two men, 

Said Alderman Ven- 
ables : Yea, in a box, 

Said Alderman Cox. 

They care not bow fur 'tit. 

Said Alderman Cprtia. 

From air kepi, and from sun. 

Said Alderman Thompson ; 

Pack’d neatly in straw, 

Said Alderman Shaw : 

la ice got from Goater, 

Said Alderman Hunter. 

This ketchup is soar, 

Said Alderman Flower ; 

Then steep it in claret , 

Said Aldermao Garret 

Some boys at school being required to write an Epi- 
gram on the mean occupation of the poet Bloomfield in 
the early part of his life, one of them toon brought the 
following in triumph : 

Bob Bloomfield was a Shoe 

Maker and Poet too ! 


SINGULAR BIOGRAPHY. 


* Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor **er had chang'd nor wish'd to ennge his place.” 

Goldsmitu. 


Seathwaite church yard, in Westmoreland, 
contains the following inscription ; 

“ In memory of the Reverend Robert Walber, who died Or 
25 tb of Jane, 1002, in tbe Ofird year of Ms age, and fifth of 
bit curacy at Seathwaite. 

“ Alto of Anne hit wife, who died tbe 28th of January, In 
the 93rd year of her age.” 

This is the pastor alluded to in Mr. Words- 
worth’s Excursion, as a worthy compeer of the 
country parson of Chaucer. A brief memoir 
of his life, extracted from the same writer, may 
perhaps be acceptable. 

Robert Walker was born at Under Crag, 
in Seathwaite, in the year 1709, ami was the 
youngest of twelve children. His eldest bro- 
ther died at Under Crag, aged 94 years. Robert 
was a sickly child, and nis health continuing 
delicate, it was deemed best to breed him a scho- 
lar ; for it was not likely that he would be able 
to earn his livelihood by bodily labour. At that 
time few of the dales were furnished with school 
houses ; children were taught in the chapels ; 
and in the same building where he officiated so 
many years, he received the ruchments of his 
education. After some time he became school- 
master at Lowes-water; and, by the assistance 
of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, he ac- 
quired, at leisure hours, a knowledge of the 
classics, and oualified himself for taking orders. 
Upon his oraination he had the offer of two 
curacies of the same value, viz. five pounds per 
annum : but the cure of Seathwaite, having a 
cottage attached to it, as he wished to marry, 
obtained the preference. The young woman on 
whom his affections were fixed, though in the 
condition of a domestic servant, had given pro- 
mise, by her virtuous disposition, that she was 
worthy to become the help-mate of a man en- 
tering on such a plan of life as he had marked 
out for himself. By her frugality she had stored 
up a small sum of money, with which they 
began house-keeping in 1735. About twenty 
years afterwards his living had been augmented, 
for in a letter to a friend, he says, “ the annual 
income of my chapel, at prebent, may amount 
to about £17 10; of which five pounds are -in 
cash from the bounty of Queen Anne, £5 from 
the lord of the manor, and £3 from certain 
inhabitants as a rent charge. The house and 
gardens I value at £4 yearly, not worth more ; 
and the surplice fees and voluntary contributions 
may be worth £3, but, as tbe inhabitants are 
few in number, and the fees very low, this last- 
mentioned sum consists merely in free-will offer- 
ings. I am situated greatly to my satisfaction 
with regard to the couduct and behaviour of my 
auditoiy, who not only live in happy ignorance 
of the tollies and vices of the age,H»e4n mutual 
peace and good will with one another ; and are 
seemingly, (I hope really too) sincere Christians, 
and sound members of the established church, 
not one dissenter of any denomination being 
amongst them all. I got to the value of £40 
for my wife's fortune ; and though my income 
has been but small, and mv family large, yet, 
by a providential blessing upon my diligent 
endeavours, the kindness of friends, and a cheap 
county to live in, we have always had the ne- 
cessaries of life.” 

About the time when this letter was written, 
the Bishop of Chester recommended a scheme 
| of joining the curacy of Ulpha to the contigu- 
I ous one of Seathwaite; and the nomination was 
I offered to Mr. Walker; but, an unexpected dif- 


ficulty arising, Mr. W. in a letter to 'the Bishop, 
thus expresses himself: “ If he,” *mcAning the 
person in whom the difficulty originated, “ had 
made anv such objection before; I should utterly 
have declined any attempt to obtain the curacy 
of Ulpha.” And in a second letter to the Bishop 
he writes : 

My lord, — I have the favour of youris of the 
1st inst. and am exceedingly obliged on account 
of the Ulpha affair. If that curacy should fall 
into your lordship's hands, I would beg leave 
rather to decline than embrace it ; for the cha- 
pels of Seathwaite and Ulpha annexed together, 
would be apt to cause a general discontent 
among the inhabitants of both places ; by either 
thinking themselves slighted, being only served 
alternately, or neglected in the duty, or attri- 
buting it to covetousness in me ; all which occa- 
sions of murmuring I would willingly avoid.” 
Concluding, as he did in his farmer letter, that 
it was his wish “ to live peaceably with all men.” 

The year following, the curacy of Seathwaite 
was augmented again : and, to effect this aug- 
mentation, fifty pounds had been advanced by 
himself. Scanty as was his income, the offer of 
much better benefices could not tempt Mr. W. 
to quit a situation where he had been so long 
happy, with a consciousness of being useful. 

Having given to one of his sons a college edu- 
cation, in the year 1 775 he requested the Arch- 
bishop of Yorlt to ordain him : concluding his 
letter thus. “Divine Providence, assisted by 
liberal benefactors, has blest my endeavours, 
from a small income to rear a numerous family; 
and as my time of life renders me unfit for 
much future expectancy from this world, I 
should be glad to see my son settled in a pro- 
mising way to acquire an honest livelihood for 
himself. His behaviour, so far in life, has been 
irreproachable ; and I hope he will not degene- 
rate, in principles or practice, from tbe precepts 
and pattern of an indulgent parent. Your 
Grace’s favourable reception of this, from a dis- 
tant corner of the diocese, and an obscure hand, 
will excite filial gratitude, aud a due use shall 
be made of the obligation vouchsafed thereby to 
your Grace's very dutiful and most obedient son 
and servant, Robert Walker.” 

The same man who was thus liberal in the 
education of his family, was even munificent in 
hospitality as a parish priest. Every Sunday 
were served, upon a long table, messes of broth, 
for the refreshment of those of his congregation 
who came from a distance, and they usually 
took their seats as parts of his household. It 
seems scarcely possible that this custom could 
have commencea before the augmentation of his 
cure. His generosity in old a^e may be still 
further illustrated by a little circumstance re- 
lating to an orphan grandson, which I find in a 
copy of a letter to one of his sons : he requests 
that half a guinea may be given to " little Ro- 
bert for pocket money,” promising to make him 
the like allowance annually. The conclusion of 
the same letter is so characteristic that I cannot 
forbear transcribing it. “ We,” meaning his 
wife and himself, “ are in our wonted state of 
health, allowing for the hasty strides of old age 
knocking daily at our door ; and threateningly 
telling us, we are not only mortal but must, 
ere long, take leave of our ancient cottage, and 
lie down in our last dormitory. Let us hear 
from you soon, to augment the mirth of the 
Christmas holidays. Wishing you all the plea- 
sures of the approaching season, I am*, dear 
son, with lasting f 8incerity, youris affectionately, 
Robert Walker.” 

He loved old usages, and in some instances 
stuck to them to his own loss : for having had 
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a sum of money in the hands of a neighbour, 
when long course of time had raised the rate 
of interest, and more was offered, he refused 
to accept it. From the vice of cupidity he was 
quite free. He made no charge for teaching his 
school : such as could afford to pay, gave him 
what they pleased : when very young, having 
kept a diary of his expences, the large amount, 
at the end of the year, suiprised him ; and from 
that time, the rule of his life was to be economi- 
cal not avaricious. At his decease he left no 
less a sum than £2000 ; and such a sense of his 
various excellences was prevalent in the coun- 
try, that the epithet of wonderful is to this 
day attached to his name. 

There is in the above sketch something so 
extraordinary as to require further explanatory 
details ; but these must form the subject of a 
future number. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Solution of No. 63, by Mr. Jones , Chorlton Row. 

I. C. B. 

A. 


F. C. H. 

First, draw the line CAB ; then with centre C and 
radios CA, and centre C and radios CB, describe two 
concentric circles ; — through FCH draw a diameter to 
the two circles, and parallel to this diameter draw the 
chord IB. — from A draw AG perpendicular to IB. 

The depth of the well will then be represented by 
AB, and the latitude of the place by the angle BCH. 

Now, the difference between the circumferences des- 
cribed by the points B. and A. in one revolution of tho 
earth upon its axis is = 2BG x 3.1416; but, BG = 
AB multiplied hy the cosine of the angle BCH or GBA, 
= AB X cosine of 51° 32” = 248.825 feet. 

Hence, the difference between the spaces described 
in 24 hours by the points A and B is 248.825 X 2 X 
3.1416 = 1563.7314 feet. And the time the body 
would fall through 400 feet is equal to £ tf&Q = 5 se- 
conds. Therefore, as 24 hours * 5 seconds • • 1563.7314 
feet * 1.086 inches; the distance the body wonld fall 
qast of the perpendicular. 

Jack at a Pinch favoured us with a solution similar 
to the one above ; — most of our other correspondents 
seem to have misunderstood the question. 

Question No. 68, by Mr. John Hill. 

Required the value of x, y, and t, when (40* — s’) 
X (*** — *’) X ( ?y — y a ) is a maximum. 

W§ beg to call the attention of our mathematical 
friend* to Question* No. 46, 47, 50, 51, 54, 56, and 
67. To these question* we have not yet received any 
correct solution*, excepting such a* have been furnished 
by the respective proposers of the questions, and some that 
have been sent to us by our able correspondent Jack at a 
Pinch. 


SCIENCE, ETC. 

New Theory op the Blood. — Sir Everard Home 
in an introductory lecture on the physiology of the 
blood, advances a new theory, from a discovery made 
by him in 1808. Observing the growth of a grain of 
wheat throogh a microscope, be saw a blob, and then 
a tube passing from it ; the blob was the juice 6f the 
plant, and the tube was formed by (lie extraction of 
•arbonic acid gas. By analogical reasoning be was led 
to examine a globule of blood, in which he found 
simitar tubes, aud which he injected under the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air pomp. Hence, he concludes 
that carbonic aoid gas exists in the blood in the pro- 
portion of two cubic inohes to aif ounce, and that it is 
given out in considerable quantities from the blood 
after a full meal, and very Utile from the blood of a 
feverish person. 


Tread-Wheel applied to Canal Navigation. — Tbe ob- 
ject is to obviate the necessity of employing horses in 
drawing barges on canals. The apparatus is made 
light, and separable from the barge : two men can pro- 
pel a barge by it at the rate of five miles an hour. 
The saving in the expense of horses and towing-paths 
promises to make this an important application of 
human power. M. Van Heythuysen is the person who 
has adopted this apparatus. 

Improvement in Metallic Casting. — Iron and metallic 
casts are said to be very much improved by subjecting 
the metal, when in the moulds, to pressure. This is 
done by making a part of the mould of such a form as 
to receive a piston, which, on the metal being intro- 
duced, is made to press on it with any required force. 
It is stated that castings obtained in this way are not 
only free from the common imperfections, but have a 
peculiar soundness of surface, aud closeness of tex- 
ture ; qualities of the utmost importance in ordnance, 
flatting ; cylinders, &c. The improvement belongs to 
Mr. Hollingrake, who has obtained a patent for it. — 
Journal of Science . 

Mathematical Prise Question. — The following is pro- 
posed by the class of mathematics of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Prussia : — • To give a complete 
mathematical theory of the luminous or colored circles 
which form around the Suu and Moon ; and such an 
one as will equally agree with the results of observa- 
tions, and with the known properties of light and tbe 
atmosphere.' The possible influence of the inflection 
and polarisation of light is to be considered. Memoirs 
roust be sent in before the end of March, 1924. Tbe 
prixe is 50 ducats. 

Porcelain Clay — Gold in Cheshire. — A superior clay, 
said to be well adapted for the manufacture of the best 
sort of chioa, has recently been discovered on the 
estate of Mr. Ackerley. at Little Saughall, near Ches- 
ter. This clay is now in progress of trial, and it is 
expected that a pottery will soon be established on the 
place. It ia stated also that Mr. Ackerley procured 
small grains of gold, from some of the strata through 
which he has penetrated in search of coal. 

ElectrorMagnetic Infect of Lightning. — A violent 
thunder-storm occurred ou tbe 22d of June last, at 
Toulouse, when the lightning passed by various metallic 
pipes through a house, and gave occasion to observe 
its strong powers of magnetization. Just under the 
roof, a part of the floor was completely destroyed by 
the lightning, and a piece of iron that had belonged to 
it had become so strongly magnetic, that it was able to 
lift a table-knife. Small iron tools were magnetized 
by the iron, but it lost its power in 36 hours. A tailor 
was sitting on a chair near the conductor through which 
the lightning passed ; he felt no shock, but next day, 
on taking a case of needles from bis pocket, be found 
them so strongly magnetized, that they hung six or 
seven together. Another case, containing five needles, 
was lying on a chimney-piece 20 feet from the conduc- 
tor ; they also were magnetized. There were fourteen 
or fifteen persons in the house, none of whom felt the 
electricity. It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
whole went through the conductor. Id the preseot 
state of electro magnetic science, it is easy to under- 
stand the effeot on tbe needles and neighbouring pieces 
of iron. The case resembles those quoted by Sir H. 
Davy, from tbe Phil. Trans., tod is an illustration of 
tbe process he recommends for the formation of power- 
ful magnets by lightning-rods. — Ann. de Chim. 


William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. — 

The following eulogy on this oelehrated statesman is 
taken from an excellent work very little known in this 
country, entitled, " The History of the War of the 
Independence of the United States of America trao • 
slated from the Italian of Charles Botta, by George 
Alexander Otis, and printed in Philadelphia in the 
year 1821. — 

41 This man, whether for his genius, bis virtues, or 
the great things be did for his country, is rather to be 
paralleled with the ancients than preferred to the 
moderns. He governed for a considerable time the 
opulent Kingdom of Great Britain: be raised it to such 
a pitch of splendour, as the English at no other period 
bad ever known, or even presumed to hope for ; and he 
died, if not in poverty, at least with so narrow a for- 
tune, that it would not have been sufficient to maintain 


bit family honourably ; a thing at that time sufficiently 
remarkable, and whioh in the present age might pass 
for a prodigy ! Bat his grateful country recompensed 
in the children the virtues of the father. The parliament 
granted a perpetual annuity of four thousand ponds 
Stirling to the family of Chatham, besides paying twenty 
thousand pounds of debt, which tbe late Earl had been 
compelled to contract, in order to support his rank and 
bit numerous household. No individual until that 
time, except the duke of Marlborough, bad received 
in England such high and liberal rewards. Tbe Earl 
of Chatham was no less distinguished as a great orator, 
than as a profound statesman, and immaculate citises. 
He defended with admirable eloquence before parlia- 
ment, those resolutions which he bad maturely discussed 
and firmly adopted in tbe consultations of the cabiset. 
Some, it is true, blamed in hit speeches tbe too frequest 
nseof figures, and a certain pomp of style much savoor- 
ing of the taste of those times. But this great minister 
surpassed all the rulers of nations of bis age, in the 
art of exciting, even to enthusiasm, tbe seal of thy 
servants of the state, civil as well as military : a talest 
which heaven confers but rarely, and only upon privi- 
leged individuals. In a word, he was a man whose 
name will never be pronounced Oritbout encomium, and 
the resplendent glory of whose virtoes will eternally 
recommend them to invitation.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JJDUCATION.— THE REV. G. BROWN. A M. in 

his Private Establishment at Chaddes ton , (pleasantly 
situated on the Irwell, five miles from Bury,) has at present a 
few vacancies. The number of Pnplls is limited to air or 
dghi ; — they have the use of a valuable select Library, and are 
treated in every respect as part of the family. 

Terms. — Fobtt Guineas per annum, including washing, 
and every charge, except school books and stationary.— 
Address, the Advertiser at " Chadderton, near Bury, Las- 
c as hire." 

Chadderton , Jan. \6th, 1823. 


INTERESTING LECTURES, on EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PHILOSOPHY, with superior apparatus, illastrated 
by a great variety of pleasing Experiments, which will be 
explained in tbe most familiar manner, and suited to every 
Capacity, will be delivered on Monday, Tuesday, and HW- 
nesday, the 10th, 2Lsf , and Tlnd of January, 1823 ; precisely 
at 7 o’Clock each Evening, bv Mr. T. CLARKE, in tbe Large 
Room, Mr. DODD’S REPERTORY, No. 28, King-Sot*, 
Manchester. 

'Pickets for the Three Lectures, Front Seats, 3s.— A single 
Admission, 2s.— Back Scats and Children, Is. 6d.—N.B.Good 
Fires kept.— Syllabuses may be had at the Room. 


JUOTICE.— -Mr. H. F. JAMES takes tbe earlieit 

opportunity, alter his recovery from a very severe and 
long illness, to announce to the admirers of the FINE ARTS, 
that the RESTORATION of INJURED PAINTINGS, 
which has heretofore been carried on by Hmskur & Son, 
jointly, will, in future be conducted by his So* alone; whose 
experience and extensive practice has rendered him tally com- 
petent to do Justice to that branch of the profession ; in addition 
to which, his Son will continue to give lesions in DRAWING, 
PERSPECTIVE, and COLOURING from NATURE, a* 
before. 

Mr. H. P. JAMES begs leave to return his sincere acknow- 
ledgements to those Gentlemen who have honoured him with 
tbclr patronage since his residence in Manchester, and which 
he hopes will be continued to his Sow. — He has tarther to 
announce that, in future, he will devote himself, (exclusively), 
to the LITHOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 

Ridge Field, Dec. list. 182*. 
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R EVIEWS , 

Peveril of the Peak. By thb Author op 

Wavbrlby. London, Horst Robinson, & Co. 

1822. 

Sir Geoffrey Pereril (descended from an ille- 
gitimate son of the Great Norman) of the Peak, 
u a cheerful, loyal, old cavalier of the seven- 
teenth century ; who with royalists generally, 
is much embarrassed in bis fortune by the 
oppressive measures of the long Parliament. 
Ralph Bridgenorth, is a Presbyterian, who bene- 
fits ny the prevailing policy ; nevertheless, being 
a neighbour, an oltf school-fellow, and a liberal 
kind of man, he lives in friendly habits with 
Sir G. and renders him many services. 

Sir G. has an only son, Julian Peveril ; Mr. 
B. by a series of misfortunes finds his family 
reduced to an infant daughter, and the care of 
this little motherless child is solicited by, and 
granted to, the Baronet’s Lady. Julian and 
Alice, (the name of Miss B.) grow in sincere 
attachment and become lovers, each remarkable 
for high and virtuous principle. — The variable 
policy of the times, and the clashing views of 
the two families occasion their separation, 
and subject the lovers to various vicissitudes, 
in the course of which they meet, and ulti- 
mately are united. 

The licentious court of Charles the Second, 
and the dilemma of the Monarch himself, are 
•trikingly depicted; particularly the character 
of the duped, unprincipled, Vuliers, Duke of 
Buckingham. Many designing and perfidious, 
tome passable and romantic, and several amiable 
and worthy personages, as well as a most active, 
extraordinary little being, are exhibited by the 
masterly hand of this excellent writer. His 
incidents are interesting, and should we at any 
time feel disposed to nod, he re-excites our 
vigilance, by the promising motto, that should 
be “ at any time” prove "particularly dull, 
we may be assured there is a design under it.” 

A meeting of Presbyterian religionists, at the 
residence of Bridgenorth is somewhat ludi- 
crously described ; — 

It was dow lighted op for the reeeptioo of company ; 
and five or six persons sat in il, in the plain, black, 
formal dress which was affected by the formal Puritans 
of the time, in evidenoe of their contempt of the man- 
mn of the loxnrions oocrt of Charles the Second ; 
amongst whom, excess of extravaganoe in apparel, 
like exoesaes of every other kiod, was highly fasbioo- 
able. 

Julian at first glanced his eyes bat slightly along the 
vange of grave and severe faces which composed this 
society— men, sincere perhaps in their pretensions to a 
superior parity of conduct and morals, bat in whom 
that high praise was somewhat chastened by an affected 
aasterity ia dress and manners, allied to those Phari- 
sees of old, who made broad their phylacteries, and 
vrontd bo seen of men to fast, and to discharge with 
rigid pnnetnality the observances of the taw. Their 
dress was almost uniformly a black cloak and doublet, 
cot straight and close, ana andecorated with lace or 
embroidery of any kind, black Flemish breedies and 
bote, square-toed shoes, with large roses made of 
serge ribbon. Two or three had large loose boots of 
calf-leather, and almost every one waa begirt with a 
long rapier, which waa suspended by leathern thongs, 


to a plain helt of buff, or of black leather. One or 
two of the elder gnests, whose hair had been thinned 
by time, bad their beads covered with a scall-cap of 
black silk or velvet, which being drawn down betwixt 
the ears and tbe Scull, and permitting no hair to escape, 
oocasiooed tbe former to project in the ungraceful 
manner which may he remarked in old pictures , and 
which procured for the Puritans the term of “ prick- 
eared round-heads,” so unceremoniously applied to 
them by iheir contemporaries. 

These worthies were ranged againit tbe wall, each 
in his ancient, high-backed, long-legged obair ; neither 
looking towards, nor apparently discoursing with eaoh 
other ; but plunged in their own reflections, or await- 
ing, like an assembly of quakers, the quickening 
power of divine inspiration. 

PORTRAIT OF FENELLA. 

This little creature, for she was of the least and 
slightest sixe of womankind, was exquisitely well 
formed in all her limbs, which tbe dress she nsaally 
wore, (a green silk tunic, of a peculiar form) set off 
to tbe best advantage. Her faoe was darker than the 
usual hue of Europeans ; and tbe profusion of long 
and silken hair, which, when she undid the braids in 
which she commonly wore it, fell down almost to bar 
ancles, was also rather a foreign attribute. Her coun- 
tenance resembled a most beautiful miniature : and 
there was a quickueas, decision, and fire, in Fenella's 
look, and especially in her eyes, which was probably 
rendered yet more alert and acute, because, through 
the imperfection of her other organs, it was only by 
sight that she could obtain information of what passed 
aronnd her. 

The pretty mute was mistress of many little accom- 
plishments which the Counteea had caused to he tanght 
to her in compassion for her forlorn situation, and 
which she learned with the most surprising quickness. 
Thus, for example, she waa exquisite in the use of the 
needle, and so ready and ingenious a draughts- woman, 
that, like the ancient Mexicans, she sometimes made a 
hasty sketch with her pencil the means of conveying 
her ideas, either by direct or emblematical representa- 
tion. Above all, in the art of ornamental writing, 
much studied at that period, Fenella was so great a 
proficient, as to rival t!:e fame of Messrs. Snow, 
Shelley, and other masters of the pen, whose oopy- 
books, preserved in the libraries of tbe curious, still 
shew the artists smiling on the frontispieoe in all the 
honours of flowing gowns and full-bottomed wigs, to 
the eternal glory of caligrapby. t 

The little maiden bad, besides these accomplish- 
ments, much ready wit and acuteness of intellect. 
With Lady Derby, and with the two young gentleman, 
she was a great favourite, and used much freedom in 
' conversing with them, by means af a system of signs 
which had been gradually established amongst them, 
and which served all ordinary purposes of communi- 
cation. 

THE DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM’S LEVEE. 

We must now transport the reader to the magnificent 
hotel in street, inhabited at this time by the cele- 

brated George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, whom 
Dryden has doomed to a painful immortality. It waa 
long past noon; and tbe usual hour of Ihe Duke’s 
Levee — if any thing could be termed usutl where all 
waa irregular — had been long past. His hall was fillsd 
with lacqueys and footmen, in the most splendid live- 
ries ; tbe interior apartments, with tbe gentlemen and 
pages of bis household, arrayed as persons of the first 
qaality, and in that respect rather exoeeding than 
falling short of tbe Duke ia personal splendor. But 
his aate-ebamber, in particular, might be oom pared to 
a gathering of eagles to the slaughter, were not the 


simile too dignified to express that vile race, who, by 
a hundred devioes, all tending to one common end, live 
upon the wants of needy greatness, or adarinistor to 
the pleasnres of summer-teeming luxury, or stimulate 
the wild wishes of lavish and wasteful extravagance, 
by devising new modes and froth motives of profusion. 
— There stood tbe Projector, with his mysterious brow, 
promising unbounded wealth to whomsoever might 
choose to furnish the small preliminary sum necessary 
to ohange egg-shells into tbe great arc anum . There 
was Captain Seagull, undertaker for a foreign settle- 
ment, with a map under his arm, of Indian or American 
kingdoms, beautiful as the primitive Eden, waiting th# 
bold occopanta, for whom a generous patron should 
equip two brigantines and a fly-boat. Thither came, 
fast and frequent, the Gamesters, in their different 
forma uid calling. . This light, young, gay in appear- 
ance, the thoughtless youth of wit and pleasure— -tbe 
pigeon ^rather than tbe rook — but at heart the aamo 
sly, shrewd, cold-blooded calculator as yonder old 
bard -featured profeasor of the same scienoe, whoso 
eyes are grown dim with watobing the dioe at midnight, 
and whose fingers are even now assisting his mental 
computation of chances and of odds. The fine arts, 
too— I would it were otherwise — have their professors 
amongst this sordid train. The poor Poet, half 
ashamed, in spite of habit, of the part which be is 
about to perform, and abashed by consciousness at 
once of his base motive and shabby black ooat. lurks 
in yonder corner for the f vorable moment to offer his 
dedication. Much better attired, the Architect presents 
bis splendid vision of front and wings, and designs a 
palace, tbe expense of which may transfer the employer 
to a jail. But uppermost of all, the favourite Musician 
or Singer, who waits on my Lord to receive, in solid 
gold, the value of the dulcet sounds which solaced the 
banquet of the preeediug evening. Soch, and many 
such like, were the morning attendants of the Duke of 
Buckingham — all genuine descendants of tbe daughter 
of the horse-leech, whose cry is. * Give, give/ But 
the levee of bis Grace contained other and very differ- 
ent characters ; and waa, indeed, as various as his 
own opinions and pursuits. Besides many of the yoong 
Nobility and wealthy Gentry of England, who made 
his Grace the glass at which they dressed themselves 
tor the day, and who learned from him bow to travel, 
with the newest and beat grace, the general Road to 
Rain— there were others of a graver character— dis- 
carded statesaaen, political spies, opposition orators, 
servile tools of Administration, men who met not else- 
where, but who regarded the Duke's mansion as a 
sort of neotrel ground ; sore, that if he waa not of 
their opinion to-day, the very circumstance rendered 
it most likely be should think with them to-morrow. 
It was high tide in the ante-chamber, end bad been ur 
for more than an boor, ere tbe Duke’s gentleman in 
ordinary ventured into bis bed-chamber, carefully dark-, 
ened so as to moke midnight at noon-day, to know his 
Grace’s pleasure. Ilia soft and serene whisper, in 
which he asked whether it waa his Graee’a pleasure to 
rise, was briefly and sharply answered by tbe counter 

J nesticm — 'Who waits? — What's o’clock?’ * It is 
erningbim, your Grace,’ said the attendaot * It it 
one, afternoon ; and your Grace sppoiated some of the 
people without at eleven.’ * Who are they ? — What 
do they want?’ * A message from Whitehall, your 
Grace/ * Paha ! it will keep cold. Those who make 
all others wait, will be the better of waiting in their 
tarn. Were I to be guilty of ill brooding, it should 
rather be to a king than a beggar/ — * Tbe gentleanon 
from the city. — * I am tired of them— tired of their all 
cant, and no religion— iill Protestantism, and no charity. 
Tell them to go to Shaftesbury — to Aldersgate-streot 
with them — that's the best market for their wares.'— 
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Jockey, my Lofd, from Vewmafketr* — f Let him ride 

the devil — he baa a horse of mine, and spurs of his 
own. Any more?* — 'The whole aute-ob amber is foil, 
my Lord-— -knights and squires, doctors and dicers.’ — 

4 The dicers, with the doctors in their pockets, I pre- 
same.' — * Counts, captains, and clergymen.' — ' You are 
alliterative, Jerningham,’ said the Duke, 4 and that is a 
proof yon are poetical. Hand me my writing things.’ 
— Getting half out of bed — thrusting one arm ioto a 
brocade night-gown, deeply furred with sables, and one 
foot into a velvet slipper, while the other pressed in 
primitive nudity the rich carpet — his Grace, without 
thinking farther on the assembly withoot, began to pen 
a few lines of a satirical poem ; then suddenly stopped 
— threw the pen into the chimney — exclaimed that the 
humor was past — nod asked his attendant if there were 
any letters. — Jerningham prodoced a huge packet. — 

* What the devil !' said bis Grace, * do you think I will 
read all these ? — I am like Clarence, who asked a cup 
of wine, and was soused into a butt of sack. 1 mean 
is there any thing that presses V — ‘ This letter, your 
Grace,' said Jerningham, 4 concerning the Yorkshire 
mortgage.’ — 4 Did I not bid thee carry it to old Gatbc- 
ral, my steward?’ — 4 1 did, my Lord,' aoswered the 
other ; 4 but Gatheral sajs there are difficulties.’ — 

4 Let the usurers foreclose, then — there is no difficulty 
in that ; and out of a hundred manors, I shall scarce 
miss one,’ answered the Duke. 4 And bark ye, bring 
me ray chocolate.’ — 4 Nay, my Lord, Getheral does not 
say it is- impossible — only difficult.’ — 4 And what is the 
use of him if he cannot make it easy ? But yon are all 
born to make difficulties,’ replied the Duke. — 4 Nay, if 
our Grace approves the terms in this schedule, and 
leases to sigo it, Gatheral will undertake for the mat- 
ter,’ answered Jcrninghanj. — 4 And could you not have 
said so at first, you blookbead ?’ said the Duke, signing 
the paper, without looking at the contenls. 

CENSURE OF THE KINO UPON BUCKINGHAM. 

4 Now, Heaven forgive thee thy hypocrisy, George,’ 
said the King, hastily. 4 I would rather bear the 
devil preach religion than thee leach patriotism. Thou 
kuowest as well a* I, that the nation is in a scarlet 
fever for fear of the poor Catholics, who are not two 
men to five hundred ; and that the public mind is so 
harassed with new narrations of conspiracy, and fresh 
horrors every day, that people have as little real sense 
of what is just or unjust, as incu who talk in their 
sleep of what is sense or nonsense. I have borne, and 
borne with it — I have seen blood flow on the scaffold, 
fearing to thwart the nation in its fury — and I pray to 
God that I or mine besaot called on to answer for it. 
I will no longer swim with the torrent, which honour 
aud conscience call upon me to stem — 1 will act the 
part of a Sovereign, and sava my people from doing 
injustice, even in their own despite.’ 


December Tales. London, Whittakers, 1823. 

Many of our readers have, no doubt, perused 
with infinite amusement Mr. Hogg's delightful 
volumes — the Winter Evening Talcs ; and many 
more may have dwelt upon the wild and power- 
fully imagined 14 Sea Stories,” attributed to Mr. 
John Howison, which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. If either of tnese have afforded them 
leasure, we can recommend the little volume 
efore us to their notice as being upon the model 
of Hogg and Howison. We do not here mean 
to say that it is an imitation of tliese two “ great 
story tellers,” but it is upon the same model, 
and by one of the same school, and we think 
the author may take his seat beside them. The 
Tales which it contains are varied and rather 
unequal, but thepe is au ease, flow, and richness 
in the diction, and a depth and intensity of feel- 
ing displayed throughout, with which we do not 
often meet. Let those who have been delighted 
with the genuine English goodness of heart 
which is displayed in the. writings of Charles 
Lamb, turn to one of the Essays (for there is 
an occasional Essay or two) and they will find 
the same philanthropical and liberal spirit which 


is the soul of every thing that emanates from 
the pen of Elia. 

In this entertaining little volume we recognise 
an old friend or two with which amongst others 
we were favoured several months ago by the 
kindness of the author. We also find 44 The 
Falls of Ohiopyle,” a tale which, without know- 
ing the author, we highly admired in the July 
No. of that amusing and very superior Miscel- 
lany — the London Magazine. 

We are not frequently tempted to peruse a 
Romance; but, in this instance having some 
knowledge of the gentleman from whose pen 
they came, we began to peruse the December 
Tales with avidity, nor were we disappointed. 
Those who delight in terrific and well told tales 
44 of the supernatural, and who love a good 
ghost story to while away a December evening,” 
will do well to read 44 the Sea Spirit,” and 44 the 
Wanderings of an Immortal;” — 44 the Falls of 
Ohiopyle,” and 44 Mary Stukely,” will have 
many admirers ; and the more grave will find 
something to their taste in the 44 Recollections.” 
Our limits this week will not permit us to devote 
as much space to this work as we intended ; but 
we hope to resume it a^ain, and give a further 
notice. In the mean time we give as a speci- 
men — 

THE CHURCH-YARD. 


That apirit is never idle that doth waken 
The foul to sights, and contemplations deep ; 

Even when from oof the desert** seeming sleep 
A sob is bear'd, that bat the leave* are shaken ! 

Coen wall. 


Among ray stated rambles there is one which 
I retread with pleasure, unalloyed by repeti- 
tion ; — it is a path which leads to a church-yard ; 
and here I have lingered for hours, unwearied, 
occupied by the reflections produced by sur- 
rounding objects. The spot of which I speak is 
situated on an eminence, which commands a 
lovely prospect. 1 have been seated on mv 
favourite seat, a large mossy stone, over which 
a spreading beech throws its shade, when the 
close of day was approaching : — there was the 
stone church, with its sombre, ivy-grown walls 
and steeple ; the thick leafy grove, with its 
music-breathing inhabitants ; the green hill, 
and the little murmuring rivulet, that wandered 
at its bottom, over its pebble-gemmed bed, 
dashing its light spray over its violet banks ; 
the white-washed cottage and barn, with the 
horse-shoe nailed over the door, the lingering 
relic of drooping faith in demonology ; the 
spreading fiehfs, and chrnp of trees, and thinly 
scattered habitations ; and, farther on, the ma- 
jestic windings of the river, beyond which dim 
hills raised their eternal barrier, to close all 
further view; and, most beautiful of all, the 
deep, gentle shade of evening, sinking and red- 
dening ou hill, and plain, and valley : — it is 
theu that the soul, emancipated from earthly 
thoughts and earthly hopes, holds closer sym- 
pathy with the scenes around, and holier vision- 
mgs flit before the mind ; and what spot could 
better harmonize with such thoughts than the 
one I have described ? 

A church-yard is, of all places, the one most 
calculated to call up those feelings which, ab- 
stracted from the pleasures, are un contaminated 
with the evils, of the world : iu the evening, 
too, the charm is stronger — on every side lie 
44 relics of mortality” — toe fantastic or fearful 
shapes, which the gloom lends to distinct ob- 
jects — 

Like a demon thing , 

Of shadow hovering. 


give a mysterious awe to this ultima Thule of 
human schemes ; and the doubtful certainty (if 
the expression may be used) of shortly becom- 
ing a companion of the mouldering oust, and 
hideous corruption beneath us, doubtftri as to 
its period, but certain as it regards the event, 
is fraught with deep, though fearful and ap- 
palling interest. Am I wrong in saying, that 
this is the place — the school— the theatre for a 
poet ? Is it not here that the casualties of rank 
and station are destroyed ? — and is it not the 
work of the poet also, to overlook these acci- 
dental distinguishments ? — to develope the rise of 
simple and unadorned loveliness ?— and - to see, 
and properly to estimate, the intrinsic excellence 
of things and actions ? 

Death is your only sure balance in which to 
weigh the real worth or importance of indivU 
duals ; the magic girdle, that fits none but those 
whose deeds have been pure — the wild steed, 
that none can manage, but those who encounter 
him undismayed — the infallible touchstone of 
greatness or power he is like the gust, which 
blows away tne thistle-down of splendour and 
vanity, and exposes the nakedness which lies 
beneath ; — he is the best of friends, who re- 
lieves us from our cares — our greatest enemy, 
who bereaves us of that we love best— our life $ 
in short, he is the most paradoxical of things, 
who is every day present, but never seen— the 
most unwelcome of visitors, who, whenever he 
comes, is an unwished-for guest. 

I am fond of a church, particularly an old 
one ; it is, as it were, the home for the soul ; 
the refuge from the world ; and I am fond of its 
venerable antique gloom — its painted windows 
— its monuments, which speak of 44 the dead 
and their house, the grave”— and of its music : 
— there is an awful, solemn beauty in church 
music, which stills each unhallowed thought — 
each wish that speaks of earth — and throws its 
calm of holiness over the mind : the deep roll 
of the organ — the thrilling, enthusiasm-creating 
sound of liuman voices, trembling to the throne 
of eternity, which, when I think of, I reflect 
with complacency upon the abodes of monkish 
superstition — 

Those deep aolitadce and aw fa I cell*. 

Where heavenly, pensive Contemplation dwells. 

And ever-masing Melancholy reigns — 

and could almost wish that I had been an inha- 
bitant of them. Blest with peace, aud undis- 
turbed with vice and folly — Pshaw! pshaw! I 
am dreaming : and these are the dreams of a 
poet, doomed to wake an essay writer. 

But there is another ornament to a church — 
the greatest, perhaps, in my estimation— its 
bells — its organs of speech, with which it calk 
together fellow-worshippers. 

I love these eloquent inanimations — these 
metallic tractors of the soul, whose vibrations 
call up into view the past, which is fled ; the 
present, which dies in its existence; and the 
future, which will fade away like its predeces- 
sors : that simple stroke of two pieces of metal 
gives me an infinity of ideas — the burst into life, 
and quick sinking into nothing — the reiteration 
of the strokes, one succeeding another, in mea- 
sured intervals — all speak of the mutability of 
every thing earthly, and the rapid succession of 
beings, which bloom, and perish, and are for- 
gotten. 

I cannot admire the Mahometan custom of 
employing the human voice as a substitute for 
bells : methinks the invitation, which calls to 
such exercises of devotion, should be addressed 
to the mind in some sound which may awaken 
suitable thoughts, not spoken in the every-day 
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dialect of basiaess and pleasure. An English 
steeple will continue, in my thinking, to be 
very preferable to a Turkish minaret. 

And what is it that lends this magic to so 
simple a music ? — what is it but that which lends 
beauty to every thing— the fertile power of as- 
sociation? It is the connexion which subsists 
between it and the inward workings of the soul 
-~the relation which it bears to the operations of 
life and of death, which renders it thus pleasing. 

It is this principle of association which is the 
vivifying soul of matter, which gives interest 
and neauty to inanimate objects — wnicb engages 
the eoul through the medium of the senses — 
which is the spirit of poetry ; — it is not the 
mere sentiment, conveyed by the words of the 
poet — it is the flood ot sweet and gentle remi- 
niscences which starts upon the reader, varied, 
as it must of necessity be, in different indivi- 
duals, as their respective views, characters, si- 
tuations, and mental organizations differ, from 
which is derived the highest pleasure of poetical 
compositions. I am uot young; I am, indeed, 
approaching to the period when I shall cease to 
indite those dotiujgs of age ; but in these recur- 
rences to the feelings of past days, consists my 
fondest pleasure — these, and a few other loved 
associations, linger in my memory, and shall 
sink with me to my peaceful bed. 

It was a saying worthy .of Pope, that he 
should not care to have an old stump pulled 
down which he had known in his childhood. I 
am deeply imbued, I might say saturated, with 
anoh feelings. I have a piece of an oak, which 
grew by the school where I was educated, and 
has long since fallen a prey to the axe of the 
spoiler. I remember, as well as I do any thing, 
the cutting down of the venerable tree ; how 
we crowded about it, and how each busy disci- 
pulus was cutting off relics of their old friend. 
The branches, which were left by the workmen 
as useless, were gathered up, and, in the even- 
ing, made into a bonfire ; then, too, we had a 
feast, and we sat round the glowing embers, 
with evenr one his apple, his gingerbread, his 
nuts, and his glass or currant wine. Then tales 
of school heroism, and school mischief, were 
recounted ; and still the wit became brighter as 
the fire decayed — the “ mirth and fun grew fast 
and furious.” Ah ! those were happy days. 

I often visit this scene of my infant years ; — 
the school is there, with the stone owl, with its 
goggle eyes, perched above it ; there is the play- 
ground; the dark stone walls, with their soft 
and solemn brownness — but I will write an essay 
on the school and my school days : — there are 
ibany faces, too, but they are strange to me — 
those of my time, alas ! where are they ? — they 
are scattered over the world — those that survive, 
at least; there was Zouch; and C — — , with 
his bright wit and clear Judgment ; and Phillips, 
with his lively sallies of good-humoured mirth ; 
and dozens, whom I could mention. One of 
them I must mention ; > tis R — — , the most sin- 
gular, Inoffensive mortal I ever met with. 
H— — fell in love — a thing of common oc- 
currence and slight moment with most men ; 
but it was otherwise with him : his constitution 
was delicate, and his feelings sensitive beyond 
the conception of any but his intimates; to 
such a being, to love as he loved, was an exer- 
tion of eneipes almost alarming. He succeeded 
— the object of his adoration loved him — the 
day was fixed for their marriage — before it came, 

she died, and R 's fond ties were broken. 

From that hour, all his time was spent in re- 
tracing the walks they had taken together. 
There was a rose tree, which she had planted, 
and i t—— watched over it with incessant care ; 
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for “ he was the slave of sympathy.” I found 
it near him one day : he said to me — “ You see 
that tree— I shall live as long as it ; no longer ?” 
He would not be persuaded that it was a mere 
whim of the imagination. Two months after 
this, he died. I passed through the garden — 
the tree was withered. 

I am perfectly sensible not half my readers 
will believe this story. To those who do — who 
will look upon it as an instance of the strong 
power of the imagination over the mental and 
physical faculties — I relate this short notice of 

a gentle and innocent being. Poor R ! it 

is an humble stone that covers his remains, in 
yonder church-yard : his name is unknown, save 
to a few, but by those it will be long honoured, 
loved, and wept over. 


THE ROMAUNT OF LLEWELLYN; 

( Continued.) 

CANTO I.— PART III. 

XXXIX. 

Leave we, somewbile, Llewellyn and bis songs ! 
Now would I say of what myself do feel ; 

What lo nine own woe-wasted heart belongs : 

And certea, gentles, much I may reveal 
Ye each have known, albe ye do oonceal ! 

For not to all alike the power ia given 
To wake the slumbering tale of woe or weal ; 

Of all to tell with wbioh the soul hath striven. 

The story of a heart with passion's lightning rives! 
XL 

As some bewilder’d bird upon the water, 

The while that drooping daylight ’gins to close. 

And the wild waves and warring windshave brought her 
Far from the spot where all her hopes repose. 

Forlorn and faint o’er bounding billows goes. 

And sorrowing seeks the dim and distant shore ; 
Such sadness, snch despair this bosom knows. 

As, drifting on, the sea of sorrow o’er, 

Above, around, below, the winds and waters roar! 
XLI. 

So, may I, like that lonely bird, complain, 

Of every joy tnd every hope bereft ; 

Some ease the soul imbibetb, when its pain 
It may impart, — the sole, sad solace left 
To me, as down the tide of time I drift ! 

Nathleea, like some poor dying swan, I will 
My voice in one last mournful requiem lift, 

Then bid this heart lie evermore as still 
As if it ne’er had known grief s agonising thrill ! 

XLII. 

Alone here sit I by the taper’s light, 

Which, faint and flickering, s. ant dispels the gloom ; 

| ’Tia now the midmost, deadest hour of night, 

And all aronnd is silent as the tomb ! 

Now do hell’s torture snakes my heart consume! 
Wild through my breast the waves of sorrow flow ! 
Hope gaspiog lies, — ne ever may relume 
Her quenched lamp,— ne may I ever know. 

Save daatb’s kind hand alone, the fine of all raj woe ! 
XLTII. 

Death is the unfailing leech, who every wound 
May medicine, — and every agony 
May soothe : — within his earthen house is found 
That peace for which through life we vainly sigh ! 
Methinka it no displeasaonce were to die ; 

To teares and tine, and aighes and sorrowings hid 
A long and last adieu ! — How blest were I, 

Within mine oaken chest for ever bid, 

To have the charobyard gravel rattling on its lid ! 
XLIV. 

There is, for tempest-beaten souls, a shore, 

That shall receive them from life's stormy wave ; 
Where they shall be at peace for evermore, 

Nor sigh, nor tear, nor teen, nor trouble have ! 

There is a haven shatter’d hearts to save, 

That long have been of fortune’s gale the sport, 

A place of sweet repose, — it is the grave ! 

There shall the wicked want the power to hurt ! 

Rest shall the wearied ones find in that last resort ! 


*? 


XLV. 

This is the hour when all is silent,— save 
The ceaseless tuuuUU of this anguish’d soul ; 

Save the dark thoughts, that, like Ike ocean-wave. 
Untamed, untameable, for ever roll ! 

Now reiguetb memory without control. 

The queen of sorrosr, weeping o’er the past, 

The waywsrd sorceress of joy and dole ; 

And trooblous thoughts drive thro’ my bosom's waste, 
As o’er the desert sweeps the Ssmiel’s baleful blast. 

XLVL 

What are my thoughts ?— They are of days gone by. 
And happier years ; — hopes that bare died forlorn : 
Sad reooiieotioua of departed joy. 

And keen regret for what may ne’er return ; 

The deep, dark, dumb despair I long have worn, 
That racks my bosom, and welloigh would weep; 
But tears come not to eyes that hotly born : 

For what are tears, when feelings lie so deep 
In their sad cell, the heart, where they for aye should 
sleep ? 

XLVII. 

Low in my bosom lies the secret getme. 

Whence springeth bootless bale and cureless care. 
Eating the heart,— as in the bud the worm 
Feeds on the centre, but doth not appear. 

There ia the well of many a weeping teare ; 

There ia the cave of many a sorrowing sighe. 
.Howbe, as I did say, mine eyes are sear 
At tims*, and may not weep, — yet sometimes I 
AUqw that sad resource to grief-struck memory. 


XLVIII. 

Not alway was I wretched. — There bath been 
A time when I was gayest of the gay. 

But ye have oft a sunny morning seen 
The prelade of a dark, tempestuous day. 

Ah ! little weets the urchin at his play. 

Of storms that shall his fotnre path assail. 

Clouds that eftaoon shall intercept the ray 
Of life's bright morn, and canae him weep and wail, 
And turn his ruddy cheek too soon to sickly pale. 
XLIX. 

That time we all have known, — to sweet, so dear ; 
Ere the young heart the cold, cold world bath tried ; 
Ere we have shed one single bitter tear, 

Or proved those pangs unfeeling ones deride ; 

Or been the scoff* of insolence and pride ; 

Or felt how slander's venom'd tooth may wound ; 

Or seen how often seeming smiles do hide 
A heartless heart ; — or, to onr coat, have found. 
That treachery more than troth doth in this world abound. 
L. 

’Tis then the green sod kingcup-decked field. 

The daisied bank and sheene of silver stream. 

The changeful ocean, sun, and sky, do yield 
A rapture, that, eftaoon, becomes — a dream 
Of what is past ; — a momentany gleam 
We not forget, but not again may feel ; 

A setting sun that t'*rew u parting beam ; 

A star that did, a little while, reveal 
Its glory, then in olouds its brightness did conceuk 
LI. 

Yet, doth the memory of those sweet days 
Steal oo me oft ; — like witching melodie 
Upon the enraptured sense of one, who strays 
By the lone m argent of > some moon-lit sea. 

And, as, to catch the dying accents, he 
Doth lingering torn, and lean his listening ear ). 

So I, to trace the fading memorie 
Of boyhood's joys, in many a by-gone year, 

Do pause, and muse, until the ideal scenes appear. 

LII. 

Alas, poor fool ; — how didst thou then neglect 
Each gentle blessing ; — fondly pressing on 
Along the road of life, — and still expect 
For joys, thy folly worthless deem’d, that aoon 
Tboo shouldst attain some fsirer, brighter boon. 

Fair was the dawn, and fairer still should be, 

So didst thou ween, so whisper’d hope, — the noou 
Of life. — Now eloquently speak for me 
The faded cheek, supk eye, and throb of agouie. 


LIII. 

'Tis a new world meseemetb : — far ’ess fair 
Thbii mat 1 knew, while yet, in onyi.ood’s hours. 
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I roam'd with oaten guile, or grief, or care, 

Bj babbling brooklet*, and sweet, leafy bowers, 
Mattering my childish thoughts, and plucking flowers. 
Or chasing butterflies athwart the mead : 

Meet emblems of this worthless life of ours ; 

Where, onward, plucking paltry gaodes, we tread, 
Or are, in Tain pursuit, by raried visions led. 

UV. 

Vainly 1 seek past pleasaonee to renew ; 

Such change is there. — The Tory flowers do seem 
As if their beauty, and their sweetness too, 

Were past, — for ever past,— even as a dream ; 

Or as the levynne's momentany gleam ; 

Or as, at spring's return, the winter's snow ; 

Or as a babble floating down a stream ; 

Or a passing cloud, Louisa, on thy brow ; 

Or, the least lasting thing of all, a woman's tow. 

LV. 

Yet most I sometimes pause, and think the while, 
Whence is this wondrous change t — la this the world 
Once lovely and beloved, that now so Tile 
And void appears ?- — Ah, whither am I whirl'd 
By faithless fortune's wheel ? — Am I not hurl'd 
By mystic means from home and bope afar f 
Adowu life's stream we float with sail unfurl’d, 

And soene on scene, and change on change appear, 
And at each change, meseems, in some new world we are. 
LVI. 

Unchanged tbe world remains. — The change is here ; 
In this sad breast,- -this sorrow-sunken soul, 

This tristeful heart, the deep, dark dungeon, where 
Lie broken hopes and ever-during dole. 

Yet, as the solitary tear may roll. 

Or from my breast ascend the infrequent sigh. 

Deem not that ye may ever know the whole 
Of sorrow’s sad imaginings, — which lie 
Too silent, deep, and dark, for human ear or eye. 
LVII. 

I am a lonely thing in the wide world. 

No heart to mine with throb responsive beats. 

From my derne breast all gentle feelings hurl'd. 

Since sympathy's sweet balm it no where meets, 
Witbin its narrow cell the soal retreats : 

For, scant on me one lip doth waste a smile. 

Or bat the same dull formula repeats. 

That questions of my health,*— albe the while 
It care not if I lay cold,— cold, — beneath the soil, 
LVIll. 

Trow ye, I trust tbe plausible outside, 

Tbe seeming smile, and ill-dissembled sneer. 

The looks that barely thoughts of baseness bide. 
Well-order d words that fain like truth appear, 

But deal in things to falsehood th:it are near. 

And yet are bevell’d off with such a grace. 

Just sloping to the lie that still they fear? 

Oh, trast me, well I read the canting race 
Of foola and woald*be knaves, that slay while they em- 
brace ! 

LIX. 

For man is still of man the direst foe ! 

Tbe stronger ever on the weaker preys ! 

It alway hath been, alway will be so ! 

And he who dares not strike, silent betrays 
His friend to those that dare, and so repays 
Fall many a debt that weigh'd upon his soul ! 

I say as I have seen the gentle ways 
Of those meek bipeds who this world control ; 

And, if I say not sooth, then misery be my dole ! 

LX. 

I've seen how sorely slander's tongue may wound ! 
I’ve marked the oppressor's wrong.the rich man's scorn! 
Friends have 1 sought, but falsehood mostly found ! 
With despised love my heart hath droop’d forlorn ! 
My daily meat and drink bath been to monrn / 

I've wept till eye and heart alike are core / 

I’ve rued the day that ever I was boro, 

And sigh’d for death ten thousand tiroes or more , 
For what is life when grief gnaws at the bosom's core? 

LXI. 

Deep, deep within, is memory's hidden well ; 

Where perish'd hope’s few floatiog things remain, 
Silent and dark, save when the waters swell 
One moment up to light and life again. 


There lies young joy that in the birth was slain. 

Dead hnt on buried hope,— still living eare, 

Love too sincere, — and vows that were in vain ; 
While one deep voice for ever murmurs there, 

'Weep on, weep on, thou wretch, — thy portion be despair.' 
LX II. 

Io secret anguish thus I brood o'er all 
The chances of this life, — in which around 
Us, friends and foes alike do daily fall, 

To prove that peace which in tbe grave is found. 

For there at least are all dissensions drown'd, 

And they, that bated ns without a cause. 

Yield os our share of oommou churchyard-ground 
Most peacefully \ — for such the quiet laws 
Of that best, last, long home, toward which each mortal 
draws. 

LXI II. 

The tide of time rolls on,— and tbe vast mass 
Of great and little minds, pass on and perish : 

And if there he who seeketb to surpass 
His feres ; — yet they, I ween, do seldom cherish 
The wight who would presumptuously nourish 
Dreams of excelling them but rather wield 
A letbale blow to hope that 'gins to flourish : 

Respect and deference -they rarely yield. 

Until, perforce, they've found such may not he withheld. 
LX IV. 

Some bate a man, — for he is dark or (air ; 

Some, — for that they are rich and he is poor *, 

Some bate him, — for the colour of his hair ; 

And some for that they loved him once before ; 
Others, for want of cause, hate him tbe more. 

For, certes, in full many a heart there is 
A wondrous store of envy bailing o’er, 

Whiob, when it doth its own desiring* miss, 

Taketh most detr delight in poisoning others' bliss. 
LXV. 

But, there is other ground whence hate hath sprong, 
A noxious weed, poisoning our mortal state *, 

Some hate a man, — for they have done him wrong ; 
And this is aye the surest soil for bate t 
While some, for benefits of ancieat date, 

Make this return, end so rub off the soore : 

Bat cruellest of all tbe wretch’s fate. 

Whose fault was, that he did too much adore 
Her who doth hate him now, more than she loved before. 
LXVI. 

For long it hath been known, and well exprest, 

In love or hate, tbe female mind is still 
Wayward and wilful : — and when love the breast 
Resigns, then entereth hate the void to fill. 

And, what fair, false one loved thee, certes will 
As strongly bate, whatever her emove ; 

Percase thou may’st have sigh’d to her, until 
Her pity, — then contempt, — then hate, — thou prove. 

, Net far divergent lie the paths of hate and love. 

LX VII. 

Yet, would I not return her haugbt disdain ; 

For ’twere tojastify it.— I would he 
One, who too deeply suffer’d, to oomplain. 

Or if, at times, a tear came to mine ee, 

Or a sigh stole out, — ’twere hut io sccrecie. 

And if thy love were true, remember this : 

For every pang thna esasest her,— .to thee 
Shall come a tear of blood,— a pang no less 
Thao tby resentment gave in that thy dire distress. 

LX VIII. 

Yet is there that which wounds the noble minde. 

And gives the gush of anguish to tbe ee, 

More then disdain, or bate, or deed unkiud ; 

It is— forgiveness of an injurie. 

And, if thou have or friend or enemio, 

Who h .th, by chance, or thoughtlessness, or spleen. 
Disturb'd thy peace of mind most cruelly, 

Tbe sweetest vengeanoe tbon mayst take, I ween, 

Is to forgive, forget, the injuries that have been. 

(To he continued. ) 


SCIENCE, ETC, 

Comparative Nutritive Properties of food . — An inter- 
esting report on this subject has been presented to the 
French Minister of the Interior, by Messrs. Percy and 
Vaoqeuliu, Members of the institute. Tbe result of 
tbeir experiments is as follows ; In bread every 100 lbs. 
is found to contain 80 lbs. of nutritious matter; butchers’ 


meat, averaging the different sorts, contains oolyS&ibs* 
in one hundred ; French beans (in the grain) 92 R>*, is 
one hundred ; broad beans, 89 ; peas 9S ; leatils (a 
species of half-pea, little known in Eogland), 94Hu. 
in one hundred ; greens and turnips, which are the 
most ecqneous of all vegetables used in culinary pur- 
poses, fornish only 8 lbs. of solid nutritious substance 
in one hundred ; carrots (from which an inferior kind 
of sugar is produced), 141bs.; and what is remarkable, 
as being opposed to tbe old theory, 100 lbs. of pota- 
toes oaly yield 25 lbs. of nutriment. One posed of 
good bread is equal to Sj lbs. of potatoes ; and 75 lbs. 
of bread and 80 of meat, are equal to 300 of potatoes. 
To go more into detail, $ lb. of bread and 5 os. of 
meat, are eqnal to 3 lbs. of potatoes ; 1 lb. of pota- 
toes is equal to 4 of eabbago and 8 ol turnips ; and 1 
of rice, broad or French beans, in gnin, is equal to S 
of potatoes. 

Fracture of Calculi in the Bladder. — Aa instnunest 
has been invented, and, it is said, brought to perfec- 
tion io Faria, by M. Amosat, the uve of which is to 
break down calculi in the bladder, and render the frag- 
ments so small that they may be voided as gravel. 
Tbe instrument consists of pincers which are oonfioed 
in a tube not larger than a sound, until introduced into 
the bladder. They are then opened, the stone is seised 
with facility, and by moving the bandies in a partkreJw 
maoner, is soon redneed to powder. In a few sccosds 
a stone tbe size of a nut is broken with facility ; it 
appears, however, that as yet the trial has been made 
only on a dead body. It still remains to be leaned 
what the result will be in a living one. 

On the Employment of Potatoes in Steam-Engine sad 
other Boilers, to prevent the calcareous Incrustations <* 
their Bottoms and Sides. — The practice of adding abort 
1 per cent, of potatoes to the bulk of water eoataiaed 
in a steam-engine boiler, which has been long practised 
in this country, has been recently introduced into France, 
and merits the encomium which is bestowed oa it by 
M. Payeo, in a letter to the Editor of the Jour, it 
Phar., Oct 1822. He assigns tbe true cause of the 
beneficial agency of tbe root The potato dissolves ia 
the boiling water, forming a somewhat viscid liquid, 
which envelopes every particle of the precipitated cal- 
careous salt, (usually selenite, sometimes carbonate of 
lime,) renders them slippery, so to speak, and pre- 
vents their mntnal contact and cohesion. After a 
month's service, the boiler is emptied, and new pots* 
toes added along with the charge of water. 

New Steam-Engine of great Power. — We understand 
that Mr. Perkins has invented a new stesm-engioe. 
founded on a new property in steam, by which mors 
than seven-eighths of the feel and weight of engine 
may be saved. He has constructed a small one, *ith 
a cylinder two inches in diameter, and a stroke of 
twelve inches, which has the power of seven horses. 

Preservative from Death by Shaitmg . — Dr. Balfour 
has invented a very simple apparatus for prevestisg 
persons drowning, when the ice breaks under them io 
skaiting. It consists of an iron ring, elongated os ooe 
side into s perforator of abont two inches in length, 
with a very slight curve. This may be permanent!} 
fixed on s pole or staff of any length, or adapted tf 
the head of a walking cane. If tbe latter is preferred, 
a person may ca<ry it in his pocket, with the p**t 
stuck into a cork, and screw it on and off at tlseic* 
It is very evident that when a person feels bimuolf 
going down, be will instinctively strike the perforator 
into the solid ice nearest him : and, as the specific 
gravity of the human body is not much greater thw 
that of water, the slightest bold will suspend him till 
assistance is procured ; nay, it is quite possible for u 
person so armed to extricate himself. The inslrnmes* 
cannot fail in any case to preserve life, except wbes 
tbe ice gives way to a great exteot, and even the* rt 
will answer the purpose ef suspension, if stuck into « 
large pieoe of floating iee. 

A seasonable Desideratum . — The New England 6^ er * 
men preserve their boots tight against water by 
following method, which, it is said, has been in w* 
among them above 100 years. A pint of boiled linse^ 
oil, half a pound of motton auet, six ouucts of clwj 
bees’-wax, and four ounces of rosin, are nulled tm 
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well nixed oxer • fire. Of this, while warm, not *o 
hot at may barn the leather, with a brush lay plenti- 
fully on oew boots or shoes, when they are quite dry 
and dean. The leather is left pliant. Fishermen stand 
in their hoots thus prepared, io water, hour after hour, 
without inconvenience. For three years past, all my 
shoes, even of calf skin, have been so served, and 
have, in no instance, admitted water to pass through 
the leather. 


THE CLUB. 

No. XXVI. — Friday, January 17. 1823. 

However, many books, 

Wise men have said, arc wearisome ; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
▲ spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek 1 ) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 

Deep-versed in books, and shallow In himself. 

Grade or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trides for choice matters, worth a sponge. 

Milton. 


OUR worthy friend the Chairman in so much 
respected by the other members, and shews on 
aQ occasions so much good sense and forbear- 
ance in examining the opinions of others, and in 
stating his own, that (in our various discussions) 
he is seldom in the minority. He sometimes, in- 
deed, indulges in a little raillery at the expense 
of an opponent, but it is always in the way of 
pleasantry, and with good nature. 

There is, however, one subject, often intro- 
duced at our meetings, upon which lie cannot 
get a single member to agree with him : he is 
very much averse to public libraries, and will 
have it that they are productive of very little 
benefit, and the source of many bad conse- 
quences. 

One of his arguments, which is to be found in 
the writings of many of the ancients, and upon 
which Cicero in particular has insisted a good 
deal, is, that though we ought to study much, 
it is unwise to read many books. The old gen- 
tleman illustrates this position by a variety of 
instances : and contends that if the caution was 
necessary formerly, it must be particularly so 
at present, as the number of books, many of 
them of rather an attractive nature, has become 
very great. If we refer to the practice of any 
very distinguished author, we shall find, our 
friend believes, that his reading has not usually 
been very various. Demosthenes, the greatest 
orator the world has yet produced, was prover- 
bially devoted to one author, and, Newton, as 
distinguished for his mathematical productions, 
was remarkable for the few hooks which he had 
read even on his favourite sciences. Our friend 
thinks he can in this way accouut for the usual 
case of a person’s making more real progress in 
learning while he is an advanced school-boy, thau 
in an equal time during any subsequent period 
of his lire. In the former instaucc, the student 
is obliged to make hitpself familiarly acquainted 
with a few well chosen authors ; in the latter, 
he is apt to “ skim over the surface” of many, 
and to devote himself to none. “ More,” says 
our friend, “ depends upon the mode of stuay 
than upon the degree of it. One roan may ac- 
quire as much in two hours as another learns in 
a week. Method, which is of importance in 
every thing, is particularly so in study.” Our 
friend, who is now and then found to push his 
arguments a little too far, and, in that way, to 
give his opponents an unnecessary advantage, 
calls the present times the age of reviewing, 
and ascribes the circumstance, in a considerable 
degree, to the influence of circulating libraries. 

The reading of a circulating library cannot, 
.he contends, De called study. So far from im- 
proving the faculties of the mind and increasing 


the stock of knowledge, it has a tendency to 
dissipate the attention, and induce habits of 
literary idleness. The many superficial pedants 
who make so much show in the world, and who 
seem to know something of almost every book 
that has been written, and whom our friend de- 
nominates title-page-men, are generally well 
known in circulating libraries. 

The other members concur in many of the 
Chairman’s remarks, but they do not admit his 
conclusion. They think that circulating libra- 
ries are in many respects particularly useful. 
They concede the existence of some disadvan- 
tages ; but to be free from all objections is not 
the privilege of human institutions. 

Many persons whose days are passed in the 
drudgery of trade or commerce, find reading to 
be a very agreeable relaxation. They therefore 
take up a book in the evening as a recreation, 
and divert themselves with it wnen their minds, 
harrassed by the labours and anxieties of the 
day, are unfitted for regular study. To persons 
of this description, a public library has many 
recommendations. It enables them, in particu- 
lar, to consult many publications at a trifling 
expense. It places within their reach that in- 
nocent means of filling up their leisure hours, 
for the want of which they might otherwise 
have been the victims of more criminal pro- 
pensities. 

Circulating libraries have some claims even 
upon the regular student. When they contain 
good works, which is always the case under the 
direction of a sensible committee, they furnish 
the means of making those references for which 
every studious person has sometimes occasion. 

One of the members, in alluding to the bene- 
fits which these libraries confer, men'ioned the 
opportunities they supply to studious females. 
But the Chairman will not admit the validity of 
this argument. He thinks that it goes very far 
to support his own opinion. Females seldom 
find any thing in circulating libraries to improve 
either their intellect or their morals. On the 
contrary, they often injure both by the publica- 
tions which are contained in these establish- 
ments. Novels and romances, the usual works 
which females take out of circulating libraries, 
have, unhappily, a powerful tendency to pro- 
duce those airs and conceits which impair so 
much that natural grace and sweetness of man- 
ner, to which the sex owe so many of their 
attractions. 

These are the lights in which the subject is 
at present viewed in the Club. Of the value of 
the President's reasons, and those of his oppo- 
nents, as far as our limits would admit of our 
stating them, our readers may now form their 
own opinions. T. J. 


VARIETIES. 

ENGLISH works. — A Gentleman visiting the Royal 
Lib i ary at Copenhagen, inquired whether any English 
works had lately been admitted. 4 This, Sir,’ answered 
the librarian, producing a shell which had entered the 
library at the time of the bombardment, * ia the last 
English work we have received.’ 

FRUIT. — In the time of Henry the Seventh, frail 
seems to bare been very scarce. In an original manu- 
script signed by himself, it appears that apples were 
paid for, not less than one or two shillings a-piaoe ; 
that '* a red rose ” cost two shilliugs, and that a man 
and woman bad eight shillings and four-peace for straw- 
berries. 

Vanity. — The Marquis de L'Etorri£re, an officer in 
a French regiment of the Guards, and one of the hand- 
somest men in Paris, being one day among- the crowd 
assembled in the chnrch of tbe Quinse-Vingts, at the 
morning mass, felt some one press against bin on one 


aide in snch a, manner as caosed him to look round 
rather sharply, when his neighbour thus addressed him. 
“ Sir, pray have the goodoesa to torn the other way.” 
— " What for. Sir ? ” “ Since you force me to confess 
it. Sir, I will tell you,.tbat T am a painter, and my friend, 
who is in the gallery on tbe left, and who is commis- 
sioned by a beautiful young lady to take your portrait, 
has signified to me by a sign, tbe attitude in wbieh be 
wishes to take yon.” M. de I’Ktorrtere, flattered by 
the cironmstance, and aotaally perceiving a man in the 
gallery, who regarded him attentively, and who, he 
imagined , had a pencil in his band, took great pains 
every time be waa required, to place himself in the 
attitude that he supposed the painter wished him to 
assume. Some miontea after, the man who had acoost- 
ed him returned his acknowledgements for tbe polite- 
ness with which his request bad been attended to, and 
slipped among the crowd ; and the Marquis, on patting 
his hand into his pocket soon after, found himself aumur 
his purse, watch, snuff-box, and all tbe jewels he bad 
had about him. 

It is said that Mr. Gifford, whose delicate health for 
some time past has retarded the publication of the 
forth-coming number of the Quarterly Review , purposes 
continuing in the Editorship of that Work for at least 
six months longer. We understand he has at present a 
great part of the matter ready for the two numbers 
which will appear in that time (besides the one now in 
the press,) and thinks be shall then, after having ex- 
perienced the effects of tbe balmy season of the year, 
be able to decide whether he may proceed with his 
labours, or ought to relinquish them. 


Belzooi leaves town on Monday on a new journey ; 
but whether to make a tour through Persia, or to try 
to trace the route of Mungo Park, is not certain. 


Fidelity or a Dog.— The following anecdote as 
related by Bonaparte, is taken from the Journal of 
Las Cases. — “ In the deep silence of a beautiful 
moon-light night,” said the Emperor, 44 a dog, leaping 
suddenly from beoesth the clothes of bis dead master, 
rushed upon us, and then immediately returned to bis 
hiding place, bowling piteoualy. He alternately licked 
his master's band, and ran towaads us ; thus, at once 
soliciting aid and seeking revenge. Whetherowing to 
my own particular turn of mind at tbe moment,” con- 
tinued the Emperor, “ tbe time, the place, or tbe action 
itself, I know not ; bat, certainly, no incident on any 
field of battle ever produced so deep an impression on 
me. I involuntarily stopped to contemplate the scene. 
This man, thought f, perhaps, has friends in the 
ramp or in his company ; tod here be lies forsaken by 
all except bis dog ! What a lesson Nature here pre- 
sents through tbe medium of an animal ! Wbat a 
strange being ia man ! and how mysterious are bis im- 
pressions! I had, without emotion, ordered buttles 
which were to decide tbe fate of tbe army-; I bad 
beheld, with tearless eyes, the execution of those, 
operations, by which numbers of my countrymeo were 
sacrificed ; and here my feelings were roused by the 
mournful howling of a dog ! Certainly at that moment 
I should have been easily moved by a suppliant enemy : 
I could very well imagine Achilles surrendering op tlia 
body of Hector at the sight of Priam's tears.” 

Handel.— Handel being questioued as to bis ideas 
and feelings when composing the Hallelujah Chorus, 
replied in his imperfect English, u I did think 1 did 
see all heaven before me, and tbe great God himself 
and, indeed, we may well suppose that they must have 
been ideas little less sublime, that furnished sounds so. 
grand in their combinations. 

A Physician's Feb,— Sir Kicbard Jebb used to 
te I a story of himself, which made even rapacity 
oomioal. He waa attending a nobleman, from whom 
he bad a right to expect a fee of five guioeaa — he re- 
ceived only three. Suspecting some trick on the part 
of tbe stewnrd, from whom he received it, he at the 
next visit contrived to drop tbe three guineas. They 
were picked up, aod again deposited in his hand: but 
be still continued to look on the carpet, HU Lordship 
asked if all the guineas were found. 4 There must be 
two guineas still on the carpet,’ replied Sir Riohard ; 
* for I have but tiuee.’ TU* hint was taken as bo 
meant. 
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REMARKABLE DAYS. 

Saturday 25. — Conrertion of St. Paul. 

Saint Paul suffered martyrdom under the 
general persecution of Nero. Being a Roman 
citizen, ne could not be crucified by the Roman 
laws, as his colleague St. Peter was ; he was, 
therefore, beheaded : — hence the usual represen- 
tation of him with a sword in his hand. 

A singular custom was observed on this day 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, until the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Sir William de Baud, who was Sheriff of 
Essex and Hertfordshire, in the year 1375, 
obtained liberty to inclose within his parish at 
Corrington, in Essex, twelve or twenty-two 
acres of land, of the Dean of St. Paul’s, in con- 
sideration of presenting them with a fat buck 
and doe yearly, on the days of the Conversion 
and commemoration of St. Paul. * On these 
days, the buck and the doe were brought by 
one or more servants at the hour of the proces- 
sion, and through the midst thereof, and offered 
at the high altar of St. Paul’s Cathedral : after 
which the persons that brought the buck, 
received of the Dean and Chapter, by the hands 
of their Chamberlain, twelve pence sterling for 
their entertainment: but nothing when they 
brought the doe. The buck being brought to 
the steps of the altar, the Dean and Chapter, 
apparelled in copes, and proper vestments, with 
garlands of roses on their heads, sent the body 
of the buck to be baked, and had the head and 
horns fixed on a pole before the cross, in their 
procession round about the church, till they 
issued at the west door, where the keeper that 
brought it blowed the death of the buck, and 
then the horns that were about the city answered 
him in like manner ; for which they had each, 
of the Dean and Chapter, three ana fourpence j 
in money, and their dinner ; and, the keeper, ! 
during his stay, meat, drink, and lodging, and | 
five shillings in money at his going away ; toge- 
ther with a loaf of bread, having in it the picture I 
of St. Paul.’ 

Sunday, 26 . — Septuagesima Sunday. 

The institutiou of this and the two following 
Sundays cannot be traced higher than the be- 
ginning of the sixth or the close of the fifth 
century. ‘ When the words Septu&gesima, Sex- 
apeshna, and Quinquagesima (seventieth, six- 
tieth, and fiftieth), were first applied to denote 
these three Sundays, the season of Lent had 
generally been extended to a fast of six weeks, 
tnat is, thirty-six days, not reckoning the Sun- 
days, which were always celebrated as festivals. 
At this time, also, the Sunday which we call 
the first Sunday in Lent, was styled simply 
Quadragesima, or the fortieth, meaning, no 
doubt, the fortieth day before Easter. Quadra- 

C sima was also the name given to the season of 
nt, and denoted the quadragesimal or forty 
days’ fast. When the three weeks before Qua- 
dragesima ceased to be considered as weeks after 
the Theophany (or Epiphany), and were appoint- 
ed to be observed as a time of preparation for 
Lent, it was perfectly conformable to the ordi- 
nary mode of computation to reckon backwards, 
and, for the sake of even and round numbers, 
to count by decades.’ — (Shepherd.) 


CRITICISM. 

COCK ROBIN. — ( Concluded.) 


In (be language in which the sentiments ere clothed, 
the poet will be found at least equal to himself. That 


the impassioned question and tlie eager reply are the 
true features of the pathetic, we have the testimonies 
of Longinus and Boileau, the first of ancient and 
modem critics. 

Nor must we omit to notice the artfbl employment of 
rtmmrftMs, as, * my littU eye, my link dish,’ Ac. 
throughout the poem. Nothing so much girts the oar 
of tenderness or softness to the elegy »s this class of 
nouns. Our poet, doubtless, bed studied the beauties 
of the elder Italian achool. or the higher examples of 
-the Roman bards. Catnllus had already pointed out 
the path — witness his verses on Lesbia's Robin (tbe 
ancestor of the hero of oar present tale), when the 
winged favorite, like his descendant, had paid the debt 
of nature : — 

O fteturn male, o mite fie puter, 

Taa naae open, mew paetae 
Fleodo turgid uli rnbeut ocelli. • 

Broaden rumiiua, a learned monk of the 14th c sa- 
lary, has quarreled with the otanzi : 

Who’ll toll the bell t 
I, says the Butt, 

Because 1 can pull. 

To introduce thos an apathetic animal among the 
characters in this poem, he observes, destroys the 
symmetry ef tke piece, wbieh is in other respects eon- 
fined to the smaller orders of the winged and finny 
kinds ; but, for mj part, I am satisfied, after great 
research, that the poet is misunderstood — and that the 
word * bull’ is used (as with Cowpert and others) per 
ellipsiu vet synecdochen, for the ballons*, who would 
doubtless be competent to toll the bell employed on the 
melancholy occasion. 

If Brandenrnrafius, however, felt dissatisfied at the 
introduction among the dramatis personae of a Ball fin 
the mistaken sense of the word), hew justly would his 
displeasure have been increased, had he lived in these 
tiroes, and perused the last edition of our poet. Be- 
sides many injurious alterations in the text, to which I 
shall presently more particularly address myself, he 
| would have perceived with horror a vital slab at the j 
sense and meaning of the fourth utanzo. He would 
there have read, nay more, he would have seen, with 
rage, in the copper-plate designs which accompany the 
edition, notScarabceus Pop'nalis of Linnaeus (the Black 
Kitchen-Beetle), plying his work with the busy bum 
(in fancy’s ear) of cheerfulness ; bnt the Scarabiecs 
Parochialts, (or, the Blue Parish Beadle h an 
order of animals hitherto unnoticed by onr naturalists. 
With what anger would be have gazed on the huge 
biped, seated on a tomb-stone, in all tbt unmeaning 
pomp of corpalenoy and a cocked hat, sewing some- 
thing similar in appearance to a common pocket-hand- 
kerchief ! 

Having adverted to these unauthorised alterations, I 
feel myself compelled to observe at length on a subject, 
wbieh I mast confess has excited in me feelings of great 
regret, not nnmixed with some emotions of indigna- 
tion. The inexcusable liberties which some editors 
have taken with the works of our elder poets, have 
long been matter of reprobation among the learned. 
The evil spirit of unbridled emendation, which did not 
respect the sacred remains of 8bakespeare, has at 
length ventured to fix his harpy claws on the labors of 
the author of the Cocco-Robiniad. 

I have now before me an edition! (professing to be 
the latest and the best) of this excellent work ; and I 
note, with grief, the introduction of this verse into the 
body of the poem : — 

Who’ll carry him to the grave f 
1, said the Kite, 

If ’tia not in the night. 

And I’ll carry him to the grave. 

This is clearly an interpolation ; bnt which might 
have been better tolerated bad not the sense of other 
passages been injured to make room (as it were) for 
this. In order to preserve the third line, the editor 
has wholly destroyed the beauty of tbe preceding stanza, 
and added a couplet to the following one. The Lark 
is made to say, • if it be not in the dark,’ thns convert- 
ing her unequivocal promise into a conditional assent, 
expressive of the meanest selfishness. And respecting 

* De passere mortno Leibi tb—k&ncm. 
t See hte lines eu Mrs. Throckmerton'a Boll-finch : — 

II left poor Bully’s beak. 

t See * Tke death aad burial of Cock Robin. Edit. 1810. W 
Darton. 


the Linnet, the editor observes, * Here’s tbe Linnet 
with n light, although it is not night.' But that tbe 
rending of these passages, which I have already given, 
is correct, will appear from several considerations 
sufficiently obvious. Indeed if the funeral were not to 
be solemnized in the night, can it be supposed that a 
torch would have been at all required ? 

Again, I perceive at (be close of the genuine poem, 
tbe addition of no less than three unanthenticated and 
fabricated stanzas. The editor, it most be confessed, 
has not beeo deficient io one species of ingeooity : be 
has invoked tbe aid of tbe sister art ; and has attempt- 
ed to enrich, by tbe delineations of tbe pencil, the 
effort* of his muse. We are, however, not to be 
cajoled with drawings, however happy, nor denied 
with coloring however vivid. Any, the least distin- 
guishing palate, can detect, in the following verses, 
the want of that flavor— that gusto— which beloof to 
the original poem : — 

Who will fill tbe grave t 
I, said the Hawk, ao brave, 

Let me fill the grave. 

Who wl»l read hi* will T 
I, said the Daw, 

Because I am in the law, 

And I will read his will. 

Who will write hi* epitaph f 
I, said the Hare, 

With the utmost care. 

Poor Cock Rohiu la no more. 

In explanation of some remarks which have hew 
made, it seems proper to notice that each of Jhue 
stanzas is accompanied by an appropriate. dvanng, snb> 
scribed with significant designations, snob an — 
Behold the Hawk engaged. 

Filling of Robin’* grave. 

This is rite Jack- Daw, 

Who is in the Itrtt 
With spectacles and claw, 

A reading of iho will. 

I should feel less displeased with tbe editor were tbe 
liberty taken with the pnel tbe least objectionable part 
of his conduct, It is impossible, however, to sbat 
one’s eyes against the insttinntion intended to be eoo- 
veyed against tbe members of a learned professioa, 
aider the vile emblem of a Dam. What degree of 
animosity (I would ask) could have lod the editor to 
furoish tbat mean fowl with spectacles, and to make to 
pointed no illosiun to bis claw? Who does not here 
perceive a malign, but (I trust) impotent, attempt to 
charge noisy garrulity — prying curiosity— and a grasp- 
ing propensity, on some limbs of an honorable vocation? 
I admonish the editor to a- reform. Let him remember, 
that while I possess even the stamp of a pen, I will 
wield it to the overthrow of attempts which *e?k to 
disturb the manes of a departed bird — and at the same 
time to undermine one of tbe pillars of oar political 
system. 

Here wiU I panne. — Let us now for a moment retain 
to the agonised group of fowls, who amid tbe shadesof 
night stretch their wings and ope their billa in bitter 
sorrow, and prepare to seal the tomb. Borne on the 
pinions of fancy, let os hover round tbe sacred spot ; 
and while the notes of woe are beard, and the deep 
knell dies on the gale, let us mingle our tributary tears 
with tbe floods of sorrow that bedew tbe eorse of HI* 
fated Robin! 


SINGULAR BIOGRAPHY. 

Brief Memoir of the Life of the Rev . R. Walker. 

(CONTIONF.D FROM OCR LAST.) 

We concluded our last by saying that there 
was in our former sketch something so extraordi- 
nary as to require further explanatory details. 

We will begin with his industry. Eight hours 
in each day, during five days in tbe week, and 
half of Saturday, except when the labours of 
husbandry were urgent, he was occupied in 
teaching. His seats were within the rails of the 
Altar ; the communion table was his desk ; and, 
like Shenstone’s school-mistress, the master 
employed himself at his spinning-wheel, while 
the children were repeating their lessons by his 
side. Every evening, after school time, it not 
more profitably engaged, he continued the same 
kind of labour, exchanging for the benefit of 
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exercise, the small wheel, for the large one at 
which the spinner steps to and fro. Thus was 
the wheel constantly in readiness to prevent the 
waste of a moment’s time. Nor was his indus- 
try with the pen, when occasion called for it, 
less eager. Intrusted with the management of 
public and private affairs, he acted in his rustic 
neighbourhood as scrivener, writing petitions, 
wills, extracts, &c. with pecuniary gain to him- 
self, and to the great benefit of his employers. 
These labours (at all times considerable,) at one 
period of the year, viz. between Christmas and 
Candlemas, wuen money transactions are settled 
in this country, were often so intense that he 
passed great part of the night, and sometimes 
whole nights at his desk. — His garden also was 
tilled by his own hands : he had a right of pas- 
turage upon the mountains for a few sheep and 
a couple of cows, which required his attendance ; 
with this pastoral occupation, he joined the 
labours of Husbandry upon a small scale, rent- 
ing a few acres of land in addition to his own 
glebe : and the humblest drudgery which the 
cultivation of these fields required, was perform- 
ed by himself. He also assisted his neighbours 
in making hav, and shearing their flocks ; and in 
the performance of this latter service he was 
eminently dexterous. They, in return, compli- 
mented him with a present of a hav-cock, or a 
fleece, less as a recompense for these services 
than as a general acknowledgment. 

The sabbath was in a strict sense kept holy : 
Sunday evenings were devoted to reading the 
scriptures and family prayer. The principal 
festivals of the church were also duly observed ; 
but every ether day, through every week in the 
year, he was incessantly occupied in work of ; 
hands or mind, not allowing a moment for 
recreation, except on Saturday afternoons, when 
he indulged himself with a news paper, or some- 
times with a magazine. — The frugality and tem- 
perance established in his house were as admira- 
ble as the industry. Nothing to which the name 
of luxury could be given was there known. In 
the latter part of his life, indeed, when tea had 
been brought into almost general use, it was 
provided for visitors, and for such of his family 
as returned occasionally to his roof, and had 
been accustomed to this refreshment elsewhere, 
but neither he nor his wife ever partook of it. — 
The raiment worn by his family was comely and 
decent, but as simple as their diet ; the home- 
spun materials were made up into apparel, by 
their own hands. At the decease of this thrifty 
p«r, their cottage contained a large store of 
woollen and linen cloth, woven from thread of 
their own spinning.— The pew in which his 
family used to sit, remained a. few years ago 
neatly lined with cloth spun by the pastor’s own 
hands : and, no other instance is known of his 
conformity to the delicate accommodations of 
modern tiroes. — The fuel of his house (like that 
of bis neighbours,) consisted of peat procured 
from the mosses by his own labour. The lights 
by which their winter’s evening work was per- 
t formed were by his manufacture, being made of 
the pith of rustles dipped in any unetuous sub- 
stance that the house afforded ; white candles, 
as tallow ones are here called, were reserved to 
honour the Christinas festivals, and were pro- 
f duced upon no other occasion. Once a month, 

1 during the proper season, a sheep was drawn 
from his small mountain flock, and killed for 
the use of the family : and a cow, towards the 
close of the year, was salted and dried for win- 
ter provision : and the hide was tanned to fur- 
nish them with shoe-leather. By these various 
resources this venerable clergyman reared a 
numerous family, not only preserving them, as 


he aflfcctingly said, 44 from wanting the necessa-J 
lies of lire,” but affording them an unstinted 
education, and the means of raising them in 
society. 

How could the powers of intellect thrive, or 
its graces be displayed, in the midst of circum- 
stances apparently so unfavourable, and where 
to the direct cultivation of the mind, so small a 
portion of time was allotted ? It may be con- 
cluded that no one could thus, as it were, have 
converted his body into a machine of industry, 
for the humblest uses, and kept his thoughts so 
constantly occupied upon secular concerns, with- 
out grievous injury to the most precious part of 
his nature. But, in this extraordinary man, 
things in their nature adverse, were reconciled : 
his conversation was remarkable, not .only for 
being chaste and pure, but for the degree in 
which it was fervent and eloquent ; and his writ- 
ten style was correct, simple, and animated. 
Nor did his affections suffer in the least. The 
stranger who passed that unfrequented vale was 
fed and refreshed, and “ the poor and the needy, 
he never sent empty away.” He tenderly per- 
formed all the duties of bis pastoral office ; the 
sick were visited, and the feelings of humanity 
found exercise among the distresses of his neigh- 
bours, and in their worldly embarrassments, nis 
talents for busiucss, his disinterestedness and 
impartiality, (virtues seldom separated in his 
conscience from religious obligations) were re- 
markably efficacious. As in his practice there 
was no guile, so in his faith there was nothing 
hollow : while his humble congregation were 
listening to the moral precepts and Christian 
exhortations which he delivered from the pulpit, 
it may be presumed that peculiar effect would 
attend his labours, when they reflected that he 
called upon them to do no more than by his own 
actions, he daily set them an example. The 
afternoou service was less numerously attended 
than that of the morning, but by a more serious 
auditory, the lesson from the IS’ew Testament 
being accompanied by Burkett’s commentary. 
Not only on Sunday evenings, but every even- 
ing, while the rest of the household were at 
work, some one read a portion of the Bible 
aloud ; and in this manner the whole was re- 
peatedly gone through. 

He was zealously attached to the doctrines 
and frame of the Established Church. We have 
already seen him congratulating himself that he 
had no dissenter in his cure. In what degree 
this prejudice was blameable need not be deter- 
mined ; — certain it is, that he was desirous, not 
ouly to live in peace, but in lore with all men. 
He was placable and charitable in his judgments; 
and, however correct, and rigourous as to him- 
self, he was ever ready to forgive the trespasses 
of others, and to soften the censure that was 
cast upon their frailties. It would be unpardon- 
able to omit, that, in the maintenance of his 
virtues he received due support from the Partner 
of his long life. She was equally strict in at- 
tending to her share of their joint cares, nor 
less diligent in her appropriate occupations. A 
person who had been their servant in the latter 
part of their lives, concluded the panegyric of 
ner mistress, by saying, “ she was no less ex- 
cellent than her husband ; she was good to the 
poor, she was good to every thing.” lie sur- 
vived this virtuous companion but a short time. 
When she died he ordered her body to be carried 
to the grave by three of her daughters, and one 
grand-daughter ; and when the corpse was lifted, 
he insisted npon lending his aid; aud feeling 
about, (for he was then almost blind,) he took 
hold of a napkin flxed to the coffin, and, as a 


i 


bearer, entered the chapel, not many yards from 
the lowly Parsonage. 

At a small distance from his cottage a mill 
had been erected for spinning yarn ; atm *° much 
had been effected by the power of machinery 
before his death, that its operations could not 
escape bis notice, and, doubtless, did excite 
touening reflections upon the comparatively in- 
significant results of his own manual industry. 
But, Robert Walker was not a man of times 
and circumstances : had he lived at a later pe- 
riod, the principle of duty would have produced 
application as unremitting, and the same energy 
would have been displayed, but, in many in- 
stances, the effect woula have been amazingly 
different. 

What a contrast does the life of this obscure- 
ly-seated, aud unremunerated parish priest pre- 
sent to the generality of his brethren of modern 
days ! 

Not ever? man is born to be a Vicar of Bow- 
den ; nor is every Vicar like this “ Village 
Preacher ! ” 


ERECTION OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS QF EGYPT. 

How the Egyptians tod Early Ancients moved tod 
formed such stupendous masses has often been a subject 
of doubt and admiratioo, perhaps for want of considera- 
tion, how Archimedes made his grand experiments, or 
how the immense concerns of our dock-yards are con- 
ducted. The principles of mechanics are few apd 
simple. Plumb-lines, and wheels and axles, are men- 
tioned in contemporary writings. Denon says, that 
the Egyptians began by elevating masses, in which 
they marked ont their architectural lines ; and it is 
certain that at the temple of Hcrraontfiis, the sculp- 
ture of the capitals has not been finished, so that the 
pillars were worked after they were put up. The 
obelisks are described by Pliny as having been broqgbt 
to Thebes from the quarries by means of a canal. The 
obelisks were made to rest across the stream upon the 
opposite banks; vessels loaded with bricks were brought 
nnder ; the cargo was then taken out, and, the vessels 
rising, elevated the obelisks. The method employed 
of moving columns and large stomp, was by affixing 
strong iron axles in each end, and inserting them m 
broad wheels of solid construction. .Such was the; 
plan of Ctesipbnn and Metbage nes, of which Vijruviuj* 
gives the account. Sack a wheal also appears affixed 
to the end of an obelisk in Montfaucon’s plate. Hero- 
dotus writes, that Cleopas, the son of Rasimita, left 
step* outside the pyramid, in order that very large 
stones might be moved by short beams and proper en- 
gines. The short beam seems to point out the carthes- 
i am, or crane of Vitruvius. Very large stone beams 
are said to have been placed upon high columns in this 
manner. Under the centre of the beam they put two 
cross pieces, mutually contiguous. They then affixed 
boskets of sand at one end till the weight raised the 
other. Under the I earn thus raised from its bed, they 
placed a stay or support. They tlieu applied the weights 
to the opposite end, newly lifted, till it tilted up the 
other extremity ; aud so putting another elevator under, 
they proceeded till tbe stone was reared into its proper 
position. It is said, that the stones for the pyramids 
were brought along artificial causeways ; and Pliny 
adds, that bridges were mode of unbaked bricks, till 
the work was concluded, and then the bricks wero 
distributed for the formation of private houses. M. 
de Laystorie thinks that tbe scaffolding of tbe ancients 
wss formed of ropes, and that snob a method might 
now be very conveniently adopted. Stones were sold 
ready hewn, and Pliny .mentions the process of saw- 
ing them (for tbe saw is seen on Egyptian monuments) 
by the aid of sand, and this process and very form of 
the saw are still preserved. In ancient representations, 
upright posts, or oapstans, are erected, around which 
winds a rope, fastened to the block, nod tbe capstan 
is turned by long horizontal levers. Am miaous Mar- 
cellinus, speaking of tbe erection of the ofietiak at 
Constantinople, says, that there was a wood of ma- 
chinery, consisting of lofty beams or masts, with which 
were connected vast and long ropes as M 0$tr 
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wnrk With thnae the obeliak was fastened, and br LWhich should have been observed by him, io Ihe daqgeroos 
* . l* * 4 • •« ji and difficult enterprise of regaining his former situation, 

many thousand men, working as to turning a mm, it It ^ ofu . n ^ a0 i 0 j 0 dieions friend U your 

was placed in Us socket. As clearly as we can compre- worst enemy,” and of the contemptible * puff* which yen 
bend this by comparison with the figure, the great have extracted, if it was written by a Scotch cridc, I suppose 

number of ropes was intended to prevent a fall ; and [^d^bich I very much suspect) be has missed his ] 

those, which elevated the obelisk, were strsined by mark: for who ever heard of Mr. v.'s 4 uncommonly fine 
the capstan juat described, till it was elevated upon its person,* ‘graceful and dignified gesture/ * handsome face,* 
A rndf method of fixinff UDrifflit large ' powerful eye and forehead/ and then 4 his throat, and the 

base. A ve y ® P O ® junction of the throat with the head.* is the finest the critic 

stones was, according to some authors, rolling them eTer . then |t ^ Mr y. faiu i n < t he strokes of 
up an inclined plane, and then letting them fall into the pathos, which occur in the part, and yet his success wss com. 
place intended. The excellence of the workmanship in plete ; strange contradiction 1 and it concludes by stating Ujat 
4 , _ _# anffini^nt evi- the whole performance is founded open Kemble, with un* fatter 

the monuments of Egypt is, however, soffioient evi renurfc j ^fecUy coincide, and It was chiefly owing to such 
deoce of the knowledge of the leading necessary unfortunate adaptation, both in * Coriolanus* and * Lear/ that 
machinery, because it is of course antecedent to the Mr. V. may ascribe bis failure in London. 

Ration or fim«h »od on»».»«.^-Fo,6rot.'. E.cy- 

clopaxha of AntUfUdies . person, face, and action, for I know that Mr V.’s face and 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday Jan. t Oth, to F riday Jan. ibth, 182*. 

Monday . — Romeo find Juliet: with the Libertise. 
Juliet, Miss S. Booth. 

Tuesday. — Rob Roy : with the Spoil’d Child. Bailie 
Nichol Jarvie and Tag, Mr. Tayleure : Little Pickle, 
Miss S. Booth. 

Wednesday . — The Provok'd Husband : with the Miller 
and bis Men. John Moody and Karl, Mr. Tayleure: 
Jenny and Claodine, Mias S. Booth. 

Friday . — King Lear : with the Sleep Walker. Cor- 
delia, Miss S. Booth : Somno, Mr. Tayleure. 

On Monday evening Misa S. Booth appeared in tbe ards- 
<hm character of Juliet. With the Justly celebrated Mias 


HENNIKER’S VISIT TO HIS BANKER 
AT LAKRAAT. 


person, face, and action, for 1 know that Mr V.’s face and on* character of Juliet. With the lostty celebrated Miss 

head are by nature little, his hair and complexion very light, O 4 Neil, in perfect recollection our anticipations of Misa B. were 

hU eye very small and light coloured, and sank in his head, moderate ; but, never were we more agreeably, more happily 

and the whole contour incapable of varied expression : his gait mistaken !— This lady's talenta are great, and so developed and 

and action too are stiff and ungraceful ; yet with all these (Usad- matured by application and correct conception, that she is sen 

vantages it redounds to his honor to have e Heeled so much as to obtain the warmest admiration of all who witness her exer 


* Called on the banker— this metropolitan bank is in be has done, being so little indebted to nature for assistance, 
J,. nm , r . thArs hrinr is manv at three or four with the exception of a good voice, and sound Judgment as a 
.ome d.oger . there being «> mw, •• lore, or row ^ I would rather i*»e he.nl of roroc fine point, he m.y 
applicants for money, and I want no leas than toe enor made in enactiug the character, than In perusing a tissue 

sdous sum of 100/. I took my place cro*s-legged on Q f penoual requisites that Mr. V. does not in truth possess, 
tbe mat : the room would jnst do for a hen-house, mud Tour's, V. "• 

white-washed, with one small window ; in a corner sat — " IM= ^ ?==g 

« the Firm,” with his desk and portable treasury ^ Tns giyppoR, 

before him — his attendants were armed — coffee was Sir, — In the time of Menage, the French were very mirtial 

brought. Mid » .l.ve, who »u fmoking, a. I oonoeived «• KJSSS 2 7 trot? Fl£SSS«S 2 
for hia own amusement, was tronbliog himself to light ; one another, and to which the persons to 


which rhyme with one another, and to which the persons to 
whom they are offered, have to famish the preceding parts, so 
as to make sense of the whole. 

I am aware that this kind of writing has been condemned 


I am aware that this kind of writing has been condemned which always made genuine acting, with him, a minor cooing 
by Mr. Addison in one of the numbers of the Spectator. 1 ration. Tad. although one of his favourite characters, is much 
cannot help thinking, however, with doe submission to so inferior to Mr. Pensou*a. 


and particnlarly adapted 
writers. 

I beg -to propose the foil 


— heart 
burst 

— part 
■ worst. 

— mood 
swell 

— flood 
farewell. 


1 am, Sir, yoor obedient Servant, 
Manchester , Jan. *0 th, 1823. 

METEOROLOGY. 


a pipe for me ; I took the liberty to wipe the mouth- \ whom they are offered, have to famish the preceding parts, so 

todoabt the cleanliness of muter or man, and it la . Mf Addifon |n onc of the niim bers of the Spectator. I 
therefore an insult — not to let him spit in yoor face i canao t help thinking, however, with doe submission to so 

I sat here about an hoar and a half in limbo ; during ! great an authority, that the Routs Himes Is a very good cxer- 
tbU. Turk. cum. iu-tookUroir pl»«.--dr.nk , gtJ*"** 

their coffee— amoked their pipes-^-remained half an ; and ' articnUrly adapted to improve the sagacity of young 
hour — said nothing, and walked away — whether theae writers. . . , . 

were visits of oeremony, pleasure, or bnsiaess, I cannot I beg *o propose the followtoe e»«r«ie; and shall 
Xecide— -not . word w£ Spoke.-but wh.t w„ . Turk BZ up b .u ..rly oumb« - ,our In*™*** 

to say — he has no books, nor news-papers, nor curiosity, F heart 

nor activity— he has no pleasure but bis pipe—* fumus burst 

•t umbra That a man should travel for knowledge, part 

or dance for amusement, excites the astonishment of 
the most enlightened of them. ** What, come so far 
to see buildings that are destroyed, and not be paid 
money for yon r trouble*” 4 * What, dance yourself, 
when yon can hire others to dance for you for five 
shillings !” yet with all their idleness and want of 
thought, I nevar heard a Mohammedan whistle- 
whistling would be more tolerable than smoking ; they 

jmih happy, and 4 * if in ignorance there's blias,” they 

ought to be really «>— O that Ere hud been a Moham- TO TBB E DTTO yjj#r wlu h, e , id w a 

medan. My hundred pounds were to be paid in piastres, d s ’ u tement of the temperatore during the past severe frow. 
half piastres, and paras, pieces the value of six-pence, Tb/ * foUowin. ar e the two extremes for each day, bat which 
three-pence, and half farthing., the latter about the 

size of spangles, these were conuted over three times, each as acquired temperatore from a concentrated po- 

nor did any attention to the visitors occasion the loss Ut| £ n comb ostion of faei, and gas. Ac. Possibly my thcr. 
of half a farthing to the bank of Siont — it wu bat on inometer m«y indicate a fraction more than an average of the 
one occasion that the object of the Firm was at all town from its slightly confined •* tMtl ® n - HANSON 

diverted — be took a pipe from bis servant's mouth, put 

it into bis own, and then into his friend's, taking that Bridge-Street , find January , 

of the latter in exchange— this is the acme of civility 18 * 3 . 

in a Turkish gentleman — none bat the ill-bred woald Janv. llth Highest 4t* Lowest 32® 

feel any delicacy — at length money was thrice counted, 
put into a carpet bag, my dragoman refused to be 
purse-bearer, and a donkey was hired to carry it to 
the boat — anch money, and such trouble attending it, 
ought to be enumerated among the plagnea of Egypt — 
the piastres are copper slightly white-washed, the mask 
soon wears off, and like the ** testers * of Henry VIII. 
they blnsb at their own corruption. 

O ORRESPOlfPEWCE, 

ENGLISH ACTORS AND SCOTTISH REVIEWERS. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sib- Yon last week favoured yoor readers with an extract 
from a Scotch paper relative to Mr. VandenhoflPa first appear- 

•« ■■ l* t_ * * -1 — -* awtAPB tnflt fill hllC 


t ions. —Her performance of Juliet was throughout unexcep- 
tionable ; yet this does not convey a comparative idea of h.-h 
was throughout of tbe first description I Of Mias B.'s Little 
Pickle , It will be snAcient to remark that the public has long 
tumped it as being peculiarly salted to her neat, ante person, 
and cheerful disposition. Bat that the very dissimilar dura* 
ten of Juliet and Little Pickle could be so exqnisiteij 
united in tbe same lady , remained for Mkaa B. to exempt), 
and is to ns equally singular and delightful. 

We witnessed the reappearance of Ma. Ta rears ion Tsca 
day night, in the character of BaUle Nichol Janie, in Res 
Rot ; and ia that of Tug, hi the S<*oti/o Chilu. That this 
gentleman's London engagement should have improved hb 
general acting was naturally expected ; the case, however, wsi 
otherwise — grimace la still predominant In the old proportion, 
which always made genuine acting, with him, a minor coaside- 


w _ inferior to Mr. Pansou*a. 

greaTim anthority. that the Routs Rimes Is a very good cxer- In Roa Rot, Ma. SaLTaa appeared to very great «*»; 
die for the mind, and that, therefore, it has been rather too tage. Hia bold commanding figure, afforded a striking and 
hastily censured. It seeinx to roe a very rational amusement ; appropriate representation of that daring outlaw ; and hr ««*- 
and particnlarly adapted to Improve the sagacity of young tained the character with admirable spirit, and tbe utraort 


Of Mrs. M‘ Gtasoa, weekly or even rooothlj ps- 


)Pose the following exercise ; and shall be glad to aegyric would prove cloying, and exhaust the strains of «•- 
tflted np in an early number of your interesting logy ; yet, with regard to this lady's performances, the severest 

liberal criticism could employ no other. 


Bridge-Street, Wad January, 18M. 
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Tbe wind daring tbe above days, blew generally from the 
north and north-east. *Tbe barometer gradually fell from the 
llth to the lfitfa, and became stationary about ihe *erylow 
temperatore of M®, when it began to rise. ThU evening, (Knd) 
the barometer has nearly regained wbat It bad lori since the 
llth, and now appears stationary. Tbe ground for the most 
part has been clothed with snow, and rivers and canals frosen 
U.. xi v frU th«Hrmometer at Crnmnsall indicated a cold 


LITERARY WOTZCBS. 


There are now three translations of Pindar preparing for d* 
Press. Tbe translators are, Mr. J. Bailey^ of Trio. t«ll. 
Cam., tbe Rev. Mr. Cary, and Archdeacon Wheelwright. 

Tbe English Muster; or. Student's Guide to BeaSouingmJ 
Composition : exhibiting an Analytical View of ihe 
language, of the Hnmau Mind, and of the Principles of ru* 
Writing ; by W HI Uro Banks, Private Teacher of Gowposiaw, 
Intellectual Philosophy, Ac- _ . ... 

Tbe Rev. G. 8. Psber will shortly publish a Treadle oe tb» 
Genies and Object of the Patriarchal, the Lcvttical, and the 
Christian Dispensations. 

Narrative of a Toor through the Morea, giving an Aceomt 
of the present State of that Peninsula and its Inbablisuts, >7 
Sir William Cell, with Plates and Wood Cota. 

A Sabbath among the Mountains : A Poem. 

A Journey to Two of the Oases of Upper Egypt. By 6“ 
A. Edroonslon, Bart. 

Travels in Ireland la the year 1822. By Thomas Reid. 

Universal Stenography; or, a Practical System of ihjt 
Hand: combining legibility and brevity. Founded oaths 
general principles of the late ingenious Mr. Samuel Tsykr 5 
with improvements from the best Writers on this useful An. 

Bible History ; including the March of Israel from Egypt » 
the Borden of the Promised Land. Revised and enlarged, »7 
Mrs. Sherwood. _ . . „ 

Sincerity : a Tale! By the author of* Rachael.” 


Ardwiek, 
to be 13® 


Jdvcrpoot audieaee, under the peculiar delicacy and honour » the same as at CnunpsaiL 


TO OORRBirOlIPBMTS. 

Ob reperasing tbe letter handed to os on Thursday, rdsthe 
to the notiee of Ma. VsuDaaHorr which appeared u \j* 
last, we considered ourselves bound either to suppress 
to alter it to the first person singular. The latter we 
done, and retained merely tbe initials of the signature. 

Communications have been received from W.Jones^—R-Y.- 
Veritas. — Dramat icus. — N . S. C.— D. O.— B. Y .— Rudosi*- 
—A Friend. — and A Constant Reader. 

Diana Treacle's remonstratory epistle uaiso received, and dull 
appear in our next. 

Our readers shall, next Saturday, be presented uith m 
ad ditional half-sheet . 

Manchester : Printed and Published by HENRY S MITH 
St. An$d S' Square ; to whom AHcertuements and tun** 
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MISREPRESENTATION CORRECTED. 


[From a persuasion that onr friend Mr. Hesekiah Treacle has 

not acted towards his rib, according to equity, or conjugal 

obligation, we do not hesitate to assign to her retaliatlve 

epistle, the most prominent place in our Miscellany.— Ed.] 

MR. SMITH, 

Sir, — I do not know whether you are a mar- 
ried, or a single man, but if you have any re- 
gard for our sex, I shall expect to discover that 
regard, by finding this letter inserted in your 
Ins. 

You must know then. Sir, that I am the wife 
of Mr. Hezekiah Treacle, who, on the 5th 
of last November, sent a letter to one Mr. 
Medium, secretary to the Club of humourists 
that publishes those papers in your Iris. Now, 
Sir, I suspect that my husband is a member of 
this club, though he keeps his being, so a secret 
from me ; for I have seen a formal mysterious 
looking man occasionally call at our house, and 
have observed my husband talk with him apart. 
This man, I suspect, is Mr. Medium, for about 
the day on whicn Hezekiah’s letter is dated, I 
recollect |he person whom I take for Mr. Me- 
dium spent the evening at our house, but not in 
the parlour where I was, — he was closetted with 
my husband ; and I never could learn what they 
were doing, only that it was some particular 
business. I remember now it was tne 5th of 
November, for I said to Hezekiah that he and 
his friend might be contriving another gunpow- 
der treason, upon which he smiled, but made 
no reply. However, little did I think that I 
was the victim of their machinations. 

We have taken the Iris from its commence- 
ment, and it is always served up with breakfast 
on Saturday morning, exactly at eight o’clock. 
I have reason enough to recollect this, as Mr. 
Treacle once chided a good servant so for bring- 
ing in breakfast without the Iris, that it was 
with great difficulty I prevailed upon her to re- 
main with us longer. 

After looking the papers over, and reading 
aloud to me what pleases him, Hezekiah leaves 
the number out till the next week, that the rest 
of the family may read it. He then carefully 
lays it up in his scrutoire. I remember, how- 
ever, my precise man once took a number away 
with him, and though I often asked him what he 
had done with it, he always evaded my ques- 
tion. One day last week, however, I went to 
look for a receipt for some money which I knew 
I had paid, ana which the tax-gatherer called 
for a second time, and I thought I would see if 
the number missing was put by among the 
others, when I found it carefully in its order ; 
bat what was my surprise and chagrin, when I 
found my husband’s letter to Mr. Medium in it 
Bat, Sir, though Hezekiah says he wrote this 
letter to attract my notice, yet he was so 
ashamed of himself, that he durst not let me 
see it. I so far overcame my feelings as to put 
the number in its place, and to say nothing to 
him ; but resolved to send you a letter in 
reply, and trust me I will not shrink, but he 
shall have it to his breakfast as soon as his 
coffee is ready, on the morning of publication. 

Aa to vindicating myself from the frivolous 


charges he brings against me, I do not consider 
them worthy of an answer. With his shop 
(thank God) I have done this long time. He 
and his young men are the fittest to manage it. 
I assure you, Mr. Smith, I never was brought 
up to such matters. My husband received 
£1000 with me, and I think that was a hand- 
some thing. 1 never interfere with his shop, 
and he ought to allow me to manage my own 
domestic affairs. I am ashamed for him when 
I observe what little matters he makes of im- 
portance. The apples that he mentions, for 
instance, were some nice pippins which I put 
into his scrutoire, that he might have one after 
dinner, as he is very partial to apples. With 
regard to the other matters, perhaps he may 
have seen occasionally little instances of omis- 
sion, or inadverteucy’; but, let me ask any con- 
siderate person, whether, in a family consisting 
of twelve persons, and among them four small 
children, every thing can be always in the most 
orderly state ? 

With regard to any little defects in my dress, 
all my friends tell me, that to wear no whalebone 
in my stays is the greatest ; and which, I am 
informed, makes me look like a sack of floor 
with a string tied round the middle ; yet to this 
I have submitted to please some whimsical 
notions which Hezekiah entertains about the 
order of nature, and the symmetry of the hu- 
man figure. But, as soon as this letter appears 
in print, I will resume my whalebone, though 
at the expense of this supposed symmetry, 
j However, it is time, Sir, that I gave you some 
account of my husband, since he has been so 
very particular in his account of me. 

During our courtship the most agreeable thing 
I observed in him, was, that I never knew him 
to exceed the period of an engagement five 
minutes ; at the same time, he would not stay 
after the clock struck ten, say what I would to 
detain him. He once complained that our clock 
was two minutes and a half too late. The ge- 
neral topic of bis conversation was the happiness 
of a well regulated family, and he was very 
severe in his remarks on the practice of keeping 
irregular hours. He declared that he was never 
out of his late master’s house at a quarter past 
ten during the whole time that he had lived with 
him. 

Now, Sir, I must tell you that I date all my 
husband’s whimsical formalities to the influence 
of his late master’s example and his over-nice 
rules. Well indeed do 1 remember this person ! 
He was a little, spare, nimble man, always 
dressed in brown ; he wore bright buckles in his 
shoes, and a little round hat, and he never was 
married ! I could fill half a dozen numbers of 
your Iris with an account of the oddities of 
Peregrine Pimento, all arising out of his slavery 
to certain rules of method. From his exactness 
in weighing his groceries he got the name of 
Split-raisin. I cannot resist the desire I feel of 
giving you a sketch of this oddity of regularity. 
Mr. Pimento used to write down on a card the 
manner in which he intended to dispose of every 
hour in the week. He had a little book of apho- 
risms relating to order and method, which he 


called his golden rules. This little book com- 
menced with a few lines of poetry, beginning 
" Order is heaven’s first law.” One of the first 
employments of a young apprentice was to write 
out for bis own use a copy of these rules. 

If any one made application to Peregrine for 
his opinion of a tradesman whether he was trust- 
worthy, the only answer he gave was “ I consi- 
der him a very regular man,” or " His business 
is conducted without method.” The Dutch were 
great favourites with Mr. Pimento, for he had 
somewhere read that this people had so high an 
opinion of method, that for them to say of a 
man that he kept his accounts irregularly was 
the same as to say he had failed in business or 
was bankrupt. 

During his last illness Peregrine Pimento drew 
up an exact account of the manner in which he 
wished to be buried. He directed that his rela- 
tions and friends should follow him to the grave; 
-—not in the order of consanguinity, but accord- 
ing to his declared opinion of their character for 
method and punctuality. My husband Hezekiah 
was appointed to follow next to the body, and 
Mr. Pimento presented him with the original 
copy of bis Golden Rules with his own han<fc 
on nis death-bed ; and Hezekiah prides himself 
more upon his old master's preference than many 
a nobleman does upon his title. 

Hezekiah has so faithfully copied his master, 
that he sees but one virtue in the world — Order, 
and one vice — Disorder ! Besides the Bible, the 
only books he reads, are. The Tradesman’s Dic- 
tionary, A Treatise on Discount and Tare and 
Tret, and Interest Tables. The latter seems to 
please him much because he says the figures 
appear so methodically placed. I have several 
times heard Hezekiah say he once intended to 
study astronomy, but was deterred by observing 
the confusion in which the stars appeared to be 
placed ; adding, that he could not see bow any 
thing like order could be produced out of suen 
contusion ; for if his drawers and canisters were 
half as confused he should not have the courage 
to attempt to reduce them to method. He has 
so frequently read that chapter in the Bible to 
the family which contains the precept “ Let all 
things be done decently and in order” that we 
can all of us repeat it without book. Hezekiah 
never gives any other opinion of a sermon than 
that “ it was a very methodical discourse,” and 
perhaps he will add “ He has no doubt but the 
minister is a very punctual roan.” Or should the 
sermon not l>e approved, "This preacher is 
utterly destitute or system.” 

But to give you an idea of my husband’s par- 
ticularities about the house would be impossible. 
As soon as the bell begins to ring eight at night, 

I have to despatch a servant to see if every thing 
be in its place, to save chiding when be returns 
from his shop. I have known him stand in the 
lobby calling for his top-coat when it was at his 
elbow, bat the servant after brushing it had hung 
it on the wrong nail, and it is a maxim witn 
Hezekiah, never to allow any thing to exist, 
except in its appropriate place. He has often 
threatened to have all the nails and hooks in the 
house labelled. 
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Last summer, my two youngest children 
having the hooping cough, Hezekiah took a cot- 
tage at a little distance from* the town, and, as 
he said, to give his family an example of order 
from nature, he bought some ducks, and prepared 
a path for them to walk home unobstructed. In 
the evening he took great delight in observing 
the ducks come home in a line, one regularly 
behind another. On one occasion, however, it 
happened that one of the ducks saw a snail near 
.the path, and left the line to pick it up. This so 
offended my husband, that he ordered the strag- 
gler to be killed, lest it should set a bad exam- 
ple to the flock Nor has my favourite cat met a 
better, fate. Hezekiah always requires his slip- 
pers to be placed side by side, in front of his 
-arm chair, so as to be ready when he comes 
home, but puss in her play, happening to disturb 
their position, received so severe a correction, 
•that tne very sound of his feet made her leave the 
jhouse. One morning as Hezekiah was going to 
the shop, he found puss at the house door, and 
imagining that she had been out all night, he 
ordered the youngest apprentice to drown her, 
for that she led a disorderly life. Not long ago, 
some friends spent the evening with us, and, 
ambng other topics of conversation, the bravery 
of the English soldiers was one, when Hezekiah 
-maintained that all the superiority of English 
; soldier8 arose from the exact order kept up in 
-their armies, and not from any superior bravery. 

In fine Mr. Smith, were I to tell you only a 
jfxnall part of my husband’s singularities arising 
from his strange notions of order, I know not 
when I should have done. 

Reading a little time ago in your paper of a 
certain manner of deciding a man’s propensities, 
by elevations upon the bones of the head ; 1 
applied to a person who has some skill in this 
science, to point out to me which were the 
.bumps of method. At night wben Hezekiah was 
asleep, I put my fingers to the place pointed out 
to me, where the bump ought to be found, and I 
certainly did perceive an elevation so great, that 
I thought he nad let one of the tea canisters fall 
on his head, but on application of my hand to 
Jthe other side of the heaa, I found a protuberance 
equally great. 

The result of this examination, greatly con- 
firms the truth of the science of Craniology, and 
will cause me to bear with the absurdities of my 
husband, with more patience. 

After all 1 can perceive that Hezekiah is more 
precise about the full and change of the moon. 
1 therefore at such times put a little of Dr. 
Henry’s calcined magnesia into his rice milk, as 
he always takes rice milk for his supper. At 
tbetime'of the last new moon, he was still more 
particular than before. He went through the 
whole house and complaiued that every thing 
was in confusion. As he looked rather wild I 
asked if he was unwell, and he complained that 
he bad a violent pain in his head. I thought a 
few leeches applied to his temples would relieve 
him, and after seme persuasion obtained his 
consent to send for the woman to attend with 
Jten or a dozen. The woman did not come 
immediately ; and she had only just got the last 
leech to take hold when the clock struck ten. 
Hezekiah hearing the usual hour of repose 
announced, arose and insisted upon going to bed, 
though his temples were covered with leeches ; 
and when. we offered to restrain him, he declared 
that we were conspiring to break all the rule and 
method of his house. I at length succeeded in 
pacifying him, after much exertion, and A am 
happy to add that he has been much better since, 
and I hope this letter may have a good effect, 
and help to convince him that though method is 


good in its place, yet it is not the only, nor even I 
the principal virtue. I am, Sir, &c. | 

Diana Treacle. 


A Clear, Systematic f'lew of the Evidences of 
Christianity. In addition to the important 
historic matter, and valuable dissertation, 
fosnsd m the mast popular Eeiden ce s the 
present volume contains a collateral digest 
of prophetic and historical evidence ; a Scrip- 
tural view of the Godhead ; and a summary 
of Mahometanism . With introductory obser- 
vations on the popular causes of Infidelity. 
By Joseph Macardt. 1 to/. 8 vo. pp. 222. 
London, 1823. 

IT has pleased God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spoke in time past unto the j 
fathers by the prophets, and who hath, in these 
last days, spoken unto us, by his Soq, Jesus 
Christ, so to reveal himself in his Word, that 
salvation might be within the reach of all his 
intelligent creatures. Hence, without regard to 
mental capacity, dignity of station, or circum- 
stances of birth, “believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ* and thou shalt be saved,” is addressed 
to all without distinction, as the condition of 
eternal life. The man who in simplicity, by 
faith, receives this doctrine in his heart, ana 
suffers it to have its practical influence on his 
life and conduct, requires no other proof of the 
validity of God’s word, than the evidence of 
its power within him. But the testimony of 
sucq a man, and so arising, would go for no- 
thing, in proving the authenticity of divine re- 
velation, with one whose pride of intellect has 
taught him to consider no evidence valuable 
and irrefragable which does not demand, or 
which will not endure, the test of recondite in- 
vestigation. 

There is an obliquity in some minds which 
inclines them from the admission of any thing like 
a truism with as much aversion, as they might 
once have manifested towards a difficult problem ; 
as if the flight of time was of less importance, 
or the certainty of death less awful, because the 
“ tempos fugit ” of the sun-dial, or the “ all 
men must die” of the grave-stone, is in the 
mouth of every school boy. Does health, hope, 
happiuess, money, power, or any other earthly 
good, lose either its value or its attraction, be- 
cause of its common-place appreciation by the 
illiterate as well as the learned ? Surely not. 
Then why should the word of life contained in 
the Holy Scriptures be slighted, merely because 
it abases the pride of intellect, and promises to 
the rich and the poor, equal blessings. It is 
sometimes an easy thing to despise the truisms 
of Christianity through life, but not uiifre- 
quently, when driven at last to' engage in the 
vulgar, common-place affair of dying — then, 
has the stout unbeliever confessed the import- 
ance, and sought the consolation of those trite 
maxims — those soul-cheering truisms which the 
Word of God affords : and these instances, we 
believe, would be much more frequent, did not 
a dread of bein^ seen in their last moments, 
induce many an mfidel to sculk out of the world 
with a secrecy and meanness, more like a gaol 
breaking felon, than becoming the exit of a 
philosopher. 

In the oracles of God, however, while the 
knowledge of salvation is so simple and obvious, 
and the joy of a believer, such as a stranger m- 
termeddleth pot with ; — vet there is in the his- 
torical, prophetical* and argumentative 
portions, a length, and depth, and breadth, 
and height of meaning, in which the highest 


human, as well as archangelic intellects rnr 
expatiate, and which is fairly open to the 
investigation of the rational philosopher. This, 
indeed, has generally been the debatable ground 
upon which the advocate for Christianity and 
lus Infidel opponents have met : and perhaps it 
is the only ground upon which they can meet 
with any thing like fair and equal advantages. 
We say it not to the praise, but the shame of 
the Infidel, that to his attacks, Christianity b 
indebted for so many unanswered defences, and 
unanswerable defenders ; and we sincerely re- 
joice at every accession to their number, how 
much soever we may lament the necessity which 
calls them forth. 

Of the different treatises on the Evidences of 
Christianity, distinctly so denominated, or as 
collaterally affecting the argument, not a few 
have been written by learned laymen, whose 
vocations have not subjected them* to the stale 
and blatant imputation of being interested advo- 
cates, to the number of these we feel great 
pleasure in adding the work of Mr. Macardy. 

The title-page, as quoted at the bead of this 
article, contains a pretty fair expos/ of the ge- 
neral contents of tne work, the design of which 
is thus stated in the Introduction : — 

“ My object In the present work has been— 1. To produces 
summary of reel, substantial, indispauble evidence : and, 1 
by arrangement and moderate compression, to digest and ex* 
mbit it in a popnlar form ; so as not to be unworthy the perasal 
of the more erudite, and affluent ; and at the **«— tkae, not 
to tax unreasonably, the leisure, or pecuniary resow**, of 
readers in general. ” 

How far this object has been attained, it would 
be impossible to shew by any extracts which 
the limits and nature of our publication 
would admit. A peculiar, useful, and highly 
interesting, portion of the book, is that ia 
which, “by arrangement and moderate com- 
pression,” a great number of scripture predic- 
tions, and historical allusions a re placed ia 
juxtaposition, with the records of the evident 


completion of the one, and of the authority of 
profane authors for the use of the other, thus 
the scripture testimony of the Messiah and his 
own predictions, are shewn to harmonize with 
facts, and synchronize with dates in the writings 
of persons, not to be suspected of wishing to 
promote their credibility. 

Of clear and striking predictions from the 
Old Testament, concerning Jesus Christ, with 
parallel passages recording their fulfilment in 
the person of the Saviour, Mr. Macardy has 
selected 48, at the conclusion of which he 
observes — 

“ On merely glancing over these predictions, with their 
exact fulfilment Tu the Nature, Life, Death, and Resonrectioa 
of Jesus Christ, we involuntarily exclaim. — And are the Jew 
really in possession of this amazing, minute, and mgniarchsiB 
of prophecy ? To which the reply must be, without reserve, 
or aasHficaiioo.— THcr‘ sun. And we dare them to disdain, 
or disprove, a single assertion. W Hh their traditions and com- 
ments wc have nothing to do ; to the text of their Sacred 
Books alone, we adhere. 

Amazing coincidence 1 the most cursory perusal of these po 
dictions, whh the recorded life of our Blessed Savioar, Hh 
tiie miud with wonder, admiration, and gratitude ! Trs.ly d* 
Incomprehensible God has most graciously condescended to re* 
vual his wiU to his creature mao ; and to qon| on hU 
mentions in a most satisfactory manner! The 'Christian. hoi- 
tales not to summon investigation, every external evacuee of 
his religion is conclusive and iaconirsiibje ; sad tbe.mmt*z- 
tensivc and profound research,, but reader? it were ylfK* 
indubitable. 

Imposture ! — great Indeed must be the .subtlety .of that *s»- 
post or ; who, whilst in the wepnb, watches the retwMuthw* « 
empires, and appears exactly in the predicted sapsoa! Imys - 
tnre !— wonderful indeed, must he that embrjp Mgaeny, 
which, conscious of the expectation of the Jewish ahd 
world, bursts the faUi, bands, and cpueigcB ia the wished n* 
moment! Imposture!— disinterested quality, why not rt“j 
behold thee meek ; patient ; huaaaue : studious of the comfort 
of those who revile thee; operating mercifully, and whac** 
leusly, on those who persecute thee ; and from * peco narjW fr 
Rmdity of grace k and wisdom, |>redicting events, yet retnojr, 
unanticipated, aitd> improbable! Would men only -•“****** 
a rational investigation of the evidences of. ehriBijiaoUy, P** 
absurdities need not have been noticed,— They would toon i 
that the most subtle, wealthy, powerful impostor, could no 
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more adapt hia own lift, to the fulfilment of such a aeries of 
predictions, than he could predispose the minds of others, to 
Jealousy,, fear, confidence, attachment, revenge, and every 
other feeling nec essa ry, on their part, to effectuate each various 
vicissitudes, and terminate in such a peculiar catastrophe. 
Even could wealth, and power, influence ; and with subtlety, 
effect any coincidence; they are in themselves to negative, 
mnd generally disqualifying, that the imposture would be im- 
mediately detected. 

In fact, the promised Messiah must have eome Into the 
world in the very place, at the precise time, and under exactly 
similar circumstances, as Jesus Christ, if the predictions of the 
©M Testament were to be fulfilled. Ilis nature, birth, conver- 
sation, actions. Batterings, death, resurrection, appearance 
amongst Us fbMowen, and ascension into Heaven ; His subse- 
quent gift of the Holy Spirit, to enlighten, embolden, and 
support his disciples ; with the economy of the present Gospel, 
as penned and received by them, are all indispensable, essen- 
tial parts, of the glorious plan of Homan Redemption.” 


The second book in Mr. Macardy's arrange- 
ment treats “ of the truth of Christianity, on 
evidence from profane writers.” These author- 
ities are less interesting from their novelty than 
their intrinsic value. The celetmrted letter from 
Pliny to Trajan, and the Emperor's no less 
celebrated rescript, with other testimonies, tend 
to shew that the Christians of those times were 
not bad subjects of the state, and that some of 
the measures against them were taken less from 
a conviction of their necessity, than from a 
desire to satisfy the people. Trajan, after com- 
mendiag the manner iu winch Pliny had pro- 
ceeded against the Christians, says, “ These 
people are mot to be sought for ; but if they he 
Moused, and convicted, they are to be punished* 
hmi with this camtiom, that he who denies himself 
to be a Christian, and makes it plmio that he is 
not so by supplicating our gods, although he 
had been so formerly, may lie allowed pardon 
upon his repentance. A* for libels tent without 
mm author *, they ought to have no place in any 
accusation whatever, for that would lie a thing 
of very ill example, and not agreeable to my 
reign.” To a similar purport writes Adrian, 
only with more express reference to malicious 
informers. — “ If then any one shall accuse, and 
make out any thing contrary to the laws, do 
you determine according to the nature of the 
crime : but, by Hercules, if the charge be only 
a calumny, do you take care to punish the au- 
thor of it with the severity it deserves.” In- 
deed, Adrian as well as Severus, both designed, 
according to historians, to have built a temple 
for Christ, and to hare received him among the 
gods* 

A brief and satisfactory abstract of the objec- 
tions of Cefeue and Porphyry, the former an 
Epicurean, and the latter a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, wul be found interesting and instructive, 
especially to those persons who may not have 
access to more ample extracts from these 
writers. They exhibit m their objections, all 
the flippant quibbles, as well as all the bitter- 
ness of the enemies of the cross of Christ in 
our own times. They often, indeed, display a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, to which the shal- 
low antichristian jesters among us, have often 
very alight pretensions. It appears, as our 
author justly observes, — 

M That the Old and New Testament acrlptares were as criti- 
cally senffintaud by Porph y ry, as by Celsos : And that both 
exercised their entire learning and Ingenuity to bring them into 
contempt. Both were philosophers of great reputation with 
the heathen world, and possessed all the advantages to be de- 
rived from a life devoted to philosophic subtlety, and historical 
research. Bat, bow far have they succeeded ? No doubt their 
t al e n t s and arguments appeared formidable in their day, to 
many'; bat,. when compared with the animating troths, and 
subutanfial virtues of the Gospel, they dwindle into obscurity, 
and perish in early oblivion.’* 

Some account of the celebrated Julian, usu- 
ally denominated “ the apostate,” follows, 
which, interesting as it is, we must pass over. 
This personage has recently become an object 
of interest with the poetical public, in conse- 
quence of the publication of Sir Aubrey de vere 


Hunt's noble dramatic poem, which is founded 
on the chief incidents in the Emperor's life. 

The fourth book is devoted to “ A scripture 
view of the Godhead in which that tremen- 
dously important subject is treated, in what the 
author deems “ the only safe and reasonable 
manner;” that is, by adducing the parallel 
tests of scripture on the point, in connection ; 
and thereby exhibiting the literal evidence of 
the holy word. All consecutive reasoning is 
abandoned, and the argument is left to its own 
weight on the mind of the sincere inquirer ; and 
it is the author's opinion, that, from “ the 
! divine records carefully and judiciously com- 
pared, the Divinity of Christ, will be found 
an essential doctrine, — an integral part of Di- . 
vine Revelation.” So we think ; and we would 
recommend to any person whose mind may be 
wavering on this subject, a careful and senous 
examination of Mr. Macardy's statement. 

While, however, we are well aware how milch 
the “ damning ingenuity, — the contemptible 
pride, — and the invincible prejudice” of creed- 
makers have tended to bring into disrepute, this 
as well as some other doctrines ; nevertheless, 
while we would deprecate every attempt of im- 
posing as infallible, dogmas and figments of hu- 
man opinion, u co m pre h e nd ing that which is 
essentially incomprehensible, yet we do thiuk it 
is highly expedient such a consistency in words, 
should be given to the doctrines hela and pro- 
fessed in every religious community, that not 
only the members themselves mav have distinct 
notions of their own belief, but that others also, 
to whom the fact is material, may be assured of 
their orthodoxy. The Quakers, it is well known, 
have generally been inimical to human exposi- 
tions of tenets commonly held by Christians — 
especially the Athanasian definition of the Tri- 
nity ; in consequeuoc of this, the Unitarians 
have tacitly considered them as merging iu their 
opinions. Their professed depeudance upon 
the influences of the Holy Spirit was proof 
enough to the contrary. We are glad, however, 
to sec that an intelligent member of this highly 
respectable community has recently exculpated 
them from the above implication, by a satisfac- 
tory avowal of the opinion of Friends, that they 
hold, in common with other Christians, the 
great doctrine of the atonement. 

In reference to the above important doctrine, 
it is justly observed by Mr. Macardy, that the 
| Arian heresy, which raged among the Eastern 
Christians, finally merged in the Mahometan 
imposture : and we know that Jews and Mos- 
lems are held by Socinmns as holding doctrines 
less repugnant to the truth, than the polytheis- 
tical and idolatrous heathens ; hence they argue, 
that whenever the outcasts of Israel and the fol- 
lowers of the Meccan Prophet, shall be con- 
verted, it is much more likely to be to Unita- 
rianism, than to the faith of Trinitarians. Even 
if this supposition was unquestionable, it would 
by no means follow that they had become 
Christians : — 

“ I hive abandoned the ntnal track,” says oar author in his 
Id trod action, “ and designedly treated the Jews with appro- 
priate animadversion. I readily grant that the present genera- 
tion cannot be called the murderers of the human nature of 
the Messiah ; bat, behold their general spirit— their obstinacy 
— their averseness to inquiry — their determination to retain the 
badge of ignorance and perfidy, that has so long adhered to 
them 1 If we must sympathise, let ns extend onr charity to the 
unenlightened Heathen — to those who are in Nature’s dark- 
ness — who most anxiously look for a Divine Revelation — who 
are contending for intelligence with invincible difficulties — who 
have never despised their supreme benefactor ; nor proved 
themselves the most interested, obstinate, inhuman of men ! 

I shall never advocate persecution ; It is revolting to all the 
feelings of my soul : but, I would expose the obstinately 
malevolent to general execration ; and, should they sUU per- 
sist In offensive practices, I would consign them to posterity 
with an indelible brand of merited Infamy. This remark I 
apply more to tke pestiferous infidels of the day, than to the in- 


fhtoated Jewe; — iu whom* I behold a people wholly abandoned 
to themselves— to their own perverse, inflexible passions. The 
divine radiance that occasionally gleam* across the human 
mind is withheld, and they wander as sheep without u shep- 
herd — us creatures uninfluenced by the Creator.” 

With the good disposition manifested towards 
the heathen, we coraially agree ; while we think 
the Jews deserve the pity and sympathy, as 
well as the animadversions of Christians : and 
it is well known to be an unsettled point be- 
tween good men, whether the Jews shall be 
first converted, and become the evangelizers of 
the world, or whether they will be left without, 
until the fulness of the salvation of the Gentiles 
has taken place.* The operations of the society^ 
for promoting the conversion of I he Jews, with 
which the venerable Mr. Simeon is connected, 
have been the subject of much ill-judged banter ; 
but this, it will be perceived, has befcn from 
those Quarters, where almost any thing that is 
evangelical is similarly treated. 

From the foregoing notice, and extracts, from 
a work, the very nature of which precludes our 
selection of those parts which are the most in-’ 
teresting, we are persuaded that many persons 
will be induced for themselves to peruse a* book, 
which we can most cordially recommend. There 
is an anecdotal attraction in the arrangement of 
the matter, which will secure a perusal of the 
whole by almost any reader of ordinary reli- 
gious inquisitiveness. 


• A perfect recollection of Mr. Macardy’s sentiments off 
this point enable* os to refer to that part of the * View ’ which 
embraces it ; on treating of the objection, 4 That the diffusion 
of the Gospel is comparatively limited; He says « What 
are a few centuries compared with the duration of the nnivenc t 
—A few generations, with dortrincs, the duration of which is 
to co-extcnd with the globe itself T The Supreme Governor 
deals not rigorously with the unenlightened— he will not exact 
unjustly. The evidence of Christianity strengthens daily, and 
becomes more evident— more universal. When it shall please 
him, he will call new missionaries Into action, those Who are 
now dispersed throughout all nations, and amongst aH people. 
He will convince the Sauls, that it is bard to contend against 
omnipotence — he will dispel their infatuation — send them forth 
to declare their own obstinacy nnd gulli— to expound and illus- 
trate their own prophetic records— and to manifest a ital for 
the diffusion of evangelical truth, righteousness, and concord, 
equal to that of their iilnstrions kinsman— equal to their prfcfent 
stupidity and perverseness! What idolatry— what imposture, 
shall be able to withstand so formidable an attack ? Or what 
part of the habitable earth can escape the multifirioat move- 
ment f This is undoubtedly their destiny ; and while they serm 
to pursue the devious wanderings of tbeir own disordered fancy, 
and to prove 4 an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word, 
among all nations/ (l Deuf. xxviK. 37‘ they are placing rtrtrm. 
selves as lights to illuminate, and evangelise all the descendants 
of Adam I ” — Book v. cb. 11. sec. vi. — E d. 


WRITTEN ON HEARING OF TH E DEATH OF CANOVA. 
THE SCULPTOR. 


Canova is dead !— and the hand that hath wrought 
Snch Promethean wonders is nerveless and cold i 
And the mind once so pregnant with beautiful thought. 

No more shall those visions of beauty unfold. 

His eye and bis hand were creation to forms. 

Which, developed in marble, shall bear Lis proud name. 
Through the conflicts of empires, o’er anarchy’s storats. 

To the records of art iu the Temple of Pame. 

For tasteless, nngifted, cold, dumb, and alone. 

His heart, who c+n gaze without feeling’s wild strife 
Ou figures, smote, as by enchantment, from stone. 

Into all but the warmth and the motion of life. 

And what, though the captious would wither the bloom 
Of bis ©air reputation with slanderous breath. 

Yet the pilgrims of genius shall honour his tomb, 

And rescue bis name from oblivion and death. 

Had he lived in an age when the Roman was free. 

Ere the tyrant or priest placed tbeir fleet on hif neck ; 

Ere a race, sprung like fungi from Liberty’s tree. 

Saw their history a dreatu, and tbeir grandeur a wreck ; — 
Then haply with names blazon'd high had be soar'd, . 

For whom its green chaplets Antiquity twined ; 

Whose temples and friezes have more been adored 
Than e’en the divinities which they enshrined.' 

But the past so enchanting, how vague is the thane ! 

As the sculpture, when broke, is a fashionless block ; 

And the latere, howe’er a Colossus we deem, 

Is a statue of time in eternity’s rock. 

Canova is dead I and let Italy sigh 
O'er the artist— the last of her high-boasted names; 

*• Canova is dead T — No, he never shall die !* 

Each work of bis elilsel in triumph exclaims. 

SI ' 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS 


THE ROMAUNT OF LLEWELLYN; 

(Confined.) 

CANTO I. — PART IV. 

LXIX. 

And Thou, whose bright dark eje perchance may tee, 
Perchance may read, this lay of tender pine ; — 

Ob, my sweet friend !*— howbe disdainfullye 
That word thon bear, yet am I friend of thine ! 
Thyself did yield that name, dear ladye mine ; — 

And we were friend e ! — Aod, spite of all that's past, 
Friend* are we still, — and shall be to the fine 
Of this poor life -though many a bitter blast. 

May blow on thee or me, aod many a cload o’ercast 
LXX. 

The sunshine of our days. — Yet, come whate'er 
Fortune may please, or providence, to send ; — 

Blow, on my life's frail bark, or foal or fair, — 
Nathless, I shall be to the last thy friend! 

And many a soul-breathed prayer to heaven I send 
That thou mayst never know sncb agonies, — 

Mayst never feel such griefs, as oft-time rend 
Mine heart, and sink my sool, — giving sad sighs 
To my perturbed breast, and hot tears to mine eyes. 
LXXI. 

Forgive me, my sweet friend, I do beseech thee. 

For that, nnweeting, I have caused thee pain ; — 
Snffioe it, that my present pangs shall teach me 
The awe which trembles lest I wound again ! 

Never to err, no mortal may attain 
But, to forgive is aye an angels part - 
Then may I seek forgivnness not in vain ; 

An erring mortal I w hile thon still art 
No less than angel in thy kind, forgiving heart ! 

LXXII. 

And if, as it may be, thine eyes peruse 
This page tear blotted, at such hour of night 
As reigneth now,— then mayst thou not refuse 
The tribute of a sighe to what I w rite : — 

Yea, teares may flow, ne flow without delight ! 

Sighes sweetly breathed from breast so fair and pure ! 
Teares silently ydropt from een so bright ! — 

Ah me, — how well appaid all I endure ! 

That blessed balm could well each festering beart- 
woond cure ! 

LXX 1 1 1. 

They tell me, that the hand of maladie 
Hath somewhat blanch'd thy cheek, — the ruby ta’en 
Some deal from thy sweet lip, — and given thine ee 
A softer fire ! — Ah, soon may every pain 
Depart, — and health and peace return again 
To sool and eye, and lip, and cheek, and brow ! 

For, I did weep to think upon the wane 
Of health in thee, heart's mistress mine ;— and now 
The thought agen doth bid most bitter tears to flow 1 
LXXIV. 

And yet, if thou should die, — and hope with thee, — 
Nay, saw I thee in shroud and oaken chest, — 

No idle teare should tremble in mine ee, — 

By no vain sighes were agonie confest ! 

For poor I deem the woe, that is exprest 
By sighes and teares ! — the heart that deeply feels,— 
In the which despair her derne abode hath drest, — 
Will burst or e’er one groan, one tear reveals 
The saered. silent, searing sorrow it conoeals ! 

LXXV. 

Nor now would I profane thy much-loved name, 

Ne idly breathe it to the mocker’s ear ; — 

For, though thou reckless be, or much me blame, 
The world at least, I trow, shall never fleer.— 

Tby banghte disdain, — but not the unfeeling sneer 
Of weetless wights,— I bear as best I may ! 

For well, — too well, — I wote of jest and jeer,— 

- The taunt of insolence, — and, worse than they, 
Falsehood, which can itself like sympathye array ? 

LX XV I. 

For, *tia of olden time the worldlings’ way. 

To mark the eye that speaks the inwsrd gloom, — 
Bven as the tigress couches for her prey ; — 

And, when they deem they have an abject, whom 
They safely may o'erbear, — even such they doom 
To scorn and scoffs of moat injurious kind ; — 

And many a gentle wight hath ample room 
To rue that e”er the feeling of his miod 
Pierced the concealing screen it should have kept behind. 


LXXVII. 

Low in my bosom, then, for ever dwell 
The tender, deep-hid secret of mine heart ; — 

(Nor ever leave its sad and sileot cell,) — 

How much I loved, and how unkind thou wert! 

For little would it boot me to impart 

How thou didst ohange, unmimlful of thy vow ; — 

Aod if, in pride's despite, there sometimes start 
A solitary teare, — or, on my brow, 

Some while sit anguish brooding, — or the hectic glow, 
LXXVIII. 

For one brief moment, on my cheek ; — yet soon 
The ruffled brow I smootben, and I check 
The tear, — and then ’tis past! — As o’er the moon 
Fleet the swift clouds, nor leave behind a speck ; 
Even so, at such a time, athwart my cbeek 
Flit the dark shadows of the thoughts below. 

And hastily are gone! — And then I deck 
My face in feigned smiles, and show as though 
This heart a stranger were to long, life-wearing woe ! 
LXXIX. 

Yet, when departed is the heartless crowd, — 

Then, for feigu'd joy doth real woe atone ; — 

Then come convulsive throbs, and singults loud, 

The gush of anguish, misery’s mutter’d moan, 

The tear un»een, the sigh unheard, the groan 
That bursts in secret from long-pent-up grief. 

Which waited but the moment when alone, 

To break iu barrier for a season brief. 

Lest the full heart should brast for lack of this relief. 
LX XX. 

Emelie ; — there is torture in the name ! 

Emelie there is madness in the thought! 

Madness aod love are feelings much the same, 

When hopeless passion hath the brain o’erwrought. 
And the sonl to waste and desolation bronght 
By over-musing ; — even as life and light 
Were weilnigh quench’d for aje, and nothing mote 
Agen avail tbe sorrow-stricken sprite,— 

But all were sunken now in ever-daring night ! 
LXXXI. 

Yes ; — I have mnsed on thee until I brought 
Madness weilnigh to the o’erlabour’d brain ; — 

And when I would untwist the thread of thought 
And throw away what was of thje, — *twas vain! 

So closely twined i»i every varied skein, — 

So with each chain of feeling linkt thon art, — 

That, long as life and thought to me remain, 

Or one fond wish inhabits in this heart, — 

Of them for evermore thy memory shall be part ! 
LXXXII. 

What, though thou art now but as a once-dreamt dream! 
A vanish’d vision ! a lost angel-form ! — 

Still to fond fancy’s eye thy glories gleam 
Upon me, — even as when they first did warm 
My breast with purest passion, and alarm 
My soul with hopes and fears till then unknown! 
For, though I erst had sigh’d at beauty’s charm, 

And somewhat own’d its power, — I’ve bow'd to none, 
Save her, whose thrall I am, till life and all are gone! 
LXXXIIf. 

W hen first we met, enraptured beyond measure. 
Deeply enamour'd, hoping, fearing, sighing, — 

The thought of thee was as a secret treasure, 
Deep-bid within my breast ! Now hope’s a-dying, — 
Athwart my heaven of joy dark clouds are flying, — 
And all around the gathering tempest lowers ;— 

To distant thunders mutter'd groans replying, 

A horrible discord wild anguish pours, — 

And grief unspeakable this hopeless heart devours. 
LXXXIV. 

For there hath been a struggle, a wild war 
The pride of man and deep-fixt love between! 

’Tis hard to say, or e’er we’ve tried, how far 
The haughtiest heart will bear from scornful een ! 
Yet do I bate thee not ; — though I have been 
Tbe victim of thy fleeting smiles, and known 
What *twas to bask in love’s delightful sheene, — 
Then far away, like some base thing, be thrown, 

As if I ne'er had call’d one smile of thine mine own ! 
LXXXV. 

Enough ! — It was a dream, and it is gone ! 

And though, what time thou didst my suit repel, 
Some deal too harshly thou hast dealt with one. 
Whose only crime bath been, he loved too well, — 


Still mast I on tbe dear delusion dwell, — 

Still hold th v loved idea to my sonl ! — 

There shall it lie, the inmate of a cell 
Deep, dark, and silent !— It shall be tbe sole 
Delight I have in life, while years on years shall roll* 

LXXXVI. 

And now, bought empress of my mind, awhile 
I bid farewell ! — It may be that we meet 
In peace as erst ; and thou agen mayst smile 
In kindness,— bidding this poor heart to beat 
In dolour deep no more. — And, well I weet, 

Hope is the staff that 1 most walk withal ! 

Take life sooner than take what makes life sweet 
Here is a heart that death mote ne'er appal, 

So be I die thy liege, and own accepted thrall ! 


THE WEARIED BACHELOR 


Sitting a few evenings since, with my feet 
cased in a pair of woollen slippers, and rested 
on a polished fender, whilst my arms were ex- 
tended over those of an easy chair, to take in u 
much warmth as possible from the blazing fire, 

I wa s aroused from a deep rumination by the 
friendly salute of “ good night,’* as my antique 
housekeeper retired, at her usual early hour; 
which, with a like return from her fellow-ser- 
vant, threw me into a very different train of 
thought to what occupied me a few moments 
before. And who would be a bachelor? ex- 
claimed I to myself, to sit the lonely nights 
away moping like a pelican of the wilderness, 
without a fellow-mortal to join in tbe social 
comforts of life ! — But, such being my lot, I 
wished to be resigned ; yet, the more I endea- 
voured to console and to reason myself into 
reason, 1 only grew the more intemperate and 
out of humour. In vain I tried to allay my 
rising passion in the new novel u The Entail;" 
not even the ludicrous description of the Lairds 
first visit to Guzy Hipel, at the Plealands, 
moved a muscle or my face ; but as I waded 
further in the volume, 1 grew ctill more peevish, 
aod at last threw down the book just as tbe 
clock struck nine. 

At that moment the door opened, and Jenny 
brought in the tray, hid by the folds of a snow- 
white napkin, upon which was laid a dish of 
oysters prepared for my supper. Such punctu- 
ality and cleanliness, would, at any other time, 
have made me ezclaim in favour of a single 
life; but, now my regret was, that I had no 
partner to share the grateful meal, or press 
another fish upon me ! 

Whilst commencing my repast, with but a 
slender appetite, my friend Goodwill was an- 
nounced— “ He had taken the liberty of calling" 
as he said, “ at that unseasonable hour, to in- 
form me of the marriage of an intimate ac- 
quaintance.” — Could any thing have been more 
unfortunate ! At the exact moment I had so 
composed myself as to begin supper, to be thus 
thrown, as it were, on the very shoal from 
which I so narrowly escaped ! 

Plainly seeing the vexation his news occa- 
sioned, he unmercifully rallied me on my 
“ dreary, uncomfortable lot.” Jenny having , 
brought an additional plate, knife, and fork, for 
Goodwill, with as much alacrity as if he had 
been originally expected, and being in no hu- 
mour to take a joke, or retort upon my friend, 

I went on with my meal as sullenly as the most 
determined solitaire. 

By degrees our conversation improved; and 
anecdote followed anecdote,* to the amusement 


• The following anecdote of the late G. Cooke, 
related amongst others ; and which, if true, refleott 
much credit upon the hero of “ tlm sock and buskin, 
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of both i many were certainly of the Saturnine 
order, and not a few bordered something on 
Munchausen’s marvellous. Nevertheless, with 
the assistance of a little aqua vita, the tedium 
of the evening was happily beguiled. 

Thus a few hours were rescued from painful 
cogitation ; but, my friend had no sooner de- 
parted than the gloom and pangs of bachelor- 
ship again oppressed and distracted my soul ! 
After a momentary pause, I involuntarily ex- 
claimed, — I must ana shall marry ! Matrimo- 
nial scenes are represented to my mind’s eye in 
such delightful perspective ! — so sweet — so so- 
ciable — so fascinating ! Why should I procras- 
tinate ? Why defer the realization of that tran- 
quillity and enjoyment which invariably arise 
from cultivated minds in hymenean association ? 
Nay, my affections are already fixed ; the sub- 
ject already introduced ; importunity alone ne- 
cessary ! I believe Selina loves me ; the em- 
barrassment perceptible in her indifference 
expresses inuen ; I’ll address her,— declare the 
intensity of my passion, — and have ray proposal 
accepted, or obtain a decision, and select else- 
where ! 

Mv Dear Selina, 

How cruel your indifference ; how distracting jour 
procrastination. To Maids and Bachelors the dajs of 
jooth are fleeting ; the prime of life dangerous ; and 
lonely old age dreadful ! 

No, this will never do ! — prose is dull, cloy- 
ing, does not at all couvcy the tender passion — 
love! The muse is sprightly, prepossessing, 
unfettered ; O for a Castalian draught, to assail 
my wily fair one with parnassiau energy ! 

o be kind — my charming fair !— 

Tease me not with vain pretence ; 

Tty and piove my plighted care. 

Love how pore, aud how intense I 
Love and truth like mine will stand, 

Ev*ry test that you command. 

Sweet, how sweet, it is to prove 
Kindred happy !— Friends sincere! 

Still more sweet U hallow'd love. 

Verging to the sllv’ry hair ; 

Midst a group affection true — 

Offspring of the waning two f 

Mark the weak, old, fearful maid !— 

See the bach’lor grey with crime ! — 

Lonely and unwept they fade, — 

Blotted from the scroll of time ! — 

Strangers hir’d their limbs to torn ; 

None the dirge of death to mourn! 

Come then come, 8elina fair !— 

Tease no more with vain pretence ; 

Trust and prove my plighted care, — 

Love how lasting, pure, intense ! 

Let ns at the altar meet. 

And our earthly bliss complete! 

(To be continued. ) 


DINNER ENGAGEMENTS. 


deserves narrating were it only merely to shew 
that, amidst all his follies, extravagances, and imper- 
fections, the sparks of 'generosity were occasionally 
kindled in bis bosom : — 

When he was in Liverpool some yetrs sinoe, and 
had to perform the oharaoter of Richard, he was no 
vrbere to be found : the hoar arrived for the curtain to 
rise, but no Cooke made hit appearance, to the great 
dismay of the managers, who in vain sent aconts in 
every direction to obtain some tidings of this erratic 
beta g.— Fortune, however, led one of the actors, on 
his way to the theatre, through White-Chapel, where, 
to hia astonishment, he perceived the hero in a pawn- 
broker’s shop ! The manager, on receiving this in- 
formation, immediately repaired to the spot, and fonnd 
Cooke lying on one of the shelves ticketted, nor wonld 
be stir until the sum for which he bad pledged himself 
was discharged ! He afterwards told, that, being on 
his road to the theatre, at the time a distress was 
levying upon a poor tenant whose appearance affected 
him, be took the bailiffs with him to a pawnbroker, 
and actually pawned himself for twenty pounds, the 
lot the debt! 


I have at this moment (Jan. 27, 1823) three 
dinner engagements for next week, and one for 
the week after; all fairly engraved, with the 
blanks filled up, (in the office phrase) arranged 
on my library mantlepiece, and staring me in 
the face for one half of the day. The frequent 
siyht of them has begotten very odd, and (what 
will appear very ungrateful) even cynical reflec- 
tions ; which, however, being of a mixed nature, 
may amuse during this season of festivity: — 
when dinner invitations are flying about on all 
sides, like the snow which has lately feathered 
the earth with white. 

Sincerely speaking, then, I hardly ever accept 
of a dinner invitation, especially if it be on a 
parti y-enpraved card, without some little dash 
of capriciousness in my feelings — and I will tell 
you why. — In the first place, I know it will be 
a formal affair : in the second place, I know it 
will be an expensive affair; and in the third 
place, I am almost as certain that it will be a 
comfortless affair. However, to set aside hypo- 
thesis and speak of facts. The day arrives. I 
dress—. 

Pray call a coach, and let a coach be called. 

I arrive at the porch of mine host precisely one 
half hour after the time specified — which proves 
my thorough good breeding. — I mount, am an- 
nounced, bend both head and body* in my salu- 
tations to the host and hostess ; sit down, say 
not a word — all being silent — look at the fire, 
unfurl my cambric banner, (alias, handkerchief) 
make a gentle nasal sound in consequence, re- 
turn the said handkerchief into my pocket, look 
round, now at the portrait of the mistress of 
the house over the fire place, and again at the 
fire — balance my legs in a pretty crossed atti- 
tude, aud cover my knees or lap with my hat. 
Another half hour ‘ moves slowly on’ — in spite 
of sundry .knocks and sundry arrivals — and at 
length DINNER 18 ANNOUNCED. 

What a sound to the gourmand and epicure ! 
To me, alas, a sound of no particular gratifica- 
tion ! — for I see clearly what is to follow. The 
mistress approaches me — * be pleased to hand 
down Mrs. * •.’ I obey : what a melancholy 
procession ! We move slowly down stairs, * as 
hush’ as if it were a soldier’s funeral. And 
here, Mr. Editor, I shall take leave to mention 
a very glaring and a very general error, which 

F revails, I think, on most occasions, but which, 
submit, should be corrected forthwith. It is 
this ; that the master of the house leads the way 
by taking the lady of the most consequence 
under his arm ; and, on reaching the dinner 
room, instead of seating her by himself, either 
on the right or left, bids her walk up to the top 
of the table. In consequense, the whole ar- 
rangement is marred. It is like clubbing a regi- 
ment. Instead of attending, like a faithful 
knight, the damosell entrusted to your care, 
vou are obliged to take up a different position. 
The mistress of the house graciously calls you 
towards her — and you come, in consequence, in 
contact with the lady first led down. Now this 
is confounding the principles of all social order : 
of all faithful attachments ; and incipient whis- 
pers, just bordering as it were, on sonorous 
declarations, are hence suppressed at the very 
onset. 

However, we are all about to be seated — and. 


• Note especial. The pink of fashion, in a bow, or salu- 
tation, is only a nod—* sadden drop or bob of the head — as if, 
in the case of children’s toys, it were occasioned by pulling a 
secret wire. It is literally, now, 

( AU nodding, aid, nid, nodding,’ Ac. 


fortunately, graced is said. Every cover is 
contemplated with the greedy eye or hope ; for 
I find that there is just about the same stimulus 
in the first coup cPceil of a dinner, as there is in 
the taking up of a hand at whist. We hope, in 
the former, to see plenty of ragouts, stews, and 
well-tickled-up dishes — in the latter, plenty of 
trumps, and leading kings and queens. How- 
ever, the servants deploy — the covers are re- 
moved — and the prospect ‘ stands confessed.’ 
But scarcely an ejaculation, a compliment, an 
encouragement to do justice to the liberality of 
your host, ensues — as, 

Qae 9 a est boo, ah, go&tes 9s! 

No: nothing of the kind. The mulligitawney 
soup smokes — the fish breaks in flakes : — they 
begin to challenge. To challenge ! — good hea- 
vens, what sort of challenging is this! — What 
eye sparkles — what bosom burns — what weapon 
is drawn ! In other words, there is a whisper 
here, and a nod there, and an elevated arm in 
a third place, as indications of a wish to drink 
wine with a lady. The dame consents. The 
challenge is accepted. What frigidity, formal- 
ity, and folly : — and, then, the little wine that 
covers the bottom of the lady’s glass, is to fur- 
nish the means of acceptance of all challenges, 
through a succession or attacks. You may fight 
a father, son, uncle, nephew, cousin, ana son- 
in-law with such a simple weapon. But the 
dinner goes on — and, at last, goes off. A soft, 
or a gruff voice just lets us know that ten words 
have been said for grace : and now, you would 
think the parties would begin to unbend; to 
show how the pheasants, and partridges, and 
woodcocks, and teal, had contributed to set 
their good humor afioat. But no : it is all rigid 
frost uud ice, like the Serpentine at this mo- 
ment, the surface of convivial gaiety is frozen. 
And then, what — in my opinion — greatly con- 
tributed to these icy sensations, is, the keeping 
the cloth on the table. Why, Sir, you fancy 
yourself at a repast on the summit of the Shreck- 
nerhorn, or Wetterhorn. An expanse of snow 
is before vou ; and the eyes of the mistress are 
kept sedulously fixed on it, lest some unhallowed 
drop of port or claret should sully its vircin 
purity. Away with all this silly and sickly affec- 
tation. Give us again, Mr. Editor, the brown, 
glossy, warm, harmonizing tint of the well- 
rubbed mahogany table. Let us have no frigid 
and formal covering of a table-cloth, after the 
viands have taken their departure. I attribute 
half of the quizzical formality in parties to the 
retention of that damask sur-tout. Neither host 
nor hostess is aware of the unbecoming back- 
ground to the dessert which the cloth affords. 
Did Van Huysum, or De Heem, ever punt 
their fruits on a white background ? I trow, not. 

And now comes one of the most grievous parts 
of my tale : one of the most melancholy portions 
of my meditations. Just, perad venture, as the 
conversation is beginning to circulate with the 
wine, just as a fair neighbour vouchsafes to sever 
her lips, and put her life into her eyes, by 
kindred discourse, the mistress addresses her 
female guests with ‘would you like another 
glass of wine (knowing she would not, and wish- 
ing her not to take it) or a slice of cake? And 
then— on receiving the negative on all sides— she 
bends forwards, the chair recedes, she rises— and 
with her the female guests — and, away they go, 
to play the game of mum chance, in a desolate 
drawing room, till the gentlemen ‘ come up.’ 


t I cannot bat observe, and lament in observing, the too 
general omission of this decent and imperative ceremony. Bat, 
more especially, when said, should it be attended to. Not 
even its general brevity can always secure it from the indecent 
interruption of some magpie chatterer. 


■oogle 
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4 They order these things better in France.’ 
Ladies and gentlemen make more of a heart and 
soul affair in their dinner symposium — and 
retire usually together — never suffering the cur- 
rent of good humour to freeze by the unnatural 
separation of an hour and three quarters. 

I know not, however, whether the very worst 
part of the business is not yet to follow. Nobo- 
dy drinks wink — (all attributable to the 
snowy ground on which the bottles move to and 
fro !) Nobody touches and eulogizes your port 
or your claret. In vaiu has Carbonell furnished 
the former, and Barnes the latter. In vain have 
the labelled pedigress been suspended over your 
bin, or the fruits of your enterprise and courage 
at the sale of an amoassador's cellar, been trea- 
sured up in your subterraneous retreats ! No- 
body dnnks wine. Tie the fashion. In vain 
have Anacreon and Horace written in choicest 
verse—* Nunc est bihendum.’ — There is no eye 
to read, and no heart to feel, the l>eauty of the 
verse, or the soundness of the doctrine. All is 
now grave, and silent, and oft-times sullen. 
English hospitality is sadly changed. I augur 
dreadful results from this unnatural and morbid 
state of things : and predict, that those Pindar - 
w, who delight and revel in water, will be 
called on one day to pay dearly for their heresies 
and abominations. They may safely reckon on 
being haunted by the ghost of Capt. Morris. 

Sir, I am no advocate for vinous potations 
which end in uproar and temporary insanity ; 
but I am an advocate for all those social and 
innocuous indulgences which blend heart with 
heart more closely, and diffuse one general and 
joyous emotion amidst rational and well-edu- 
cated society ; and, as an old soldier, will prove, 
at the point of the bayonet, that a pint of port, 
or of claret, (I always drink the former, espe- 
cially if it be one month above seven years old) 
can hurt no man; but, on the contrary, will 
send him up stairs into the drawing-room a more 
amusing guest, and a more welcome companion. 
One of the most virtuous female hearts and fas- 
cinating forms ever won, was won by a gentle- 
man of the cloth, in consequence of his exqui- 
site repetition of some verses of Cowper, which 
his memory and his voice, refroshed and 
strengthened by six moderate glasses of wine,* 
enabled him to go through with an irresistible 
effect. But there was then no table-cloth left, 
after the dinner had disappeared ! 

To conclude— I am of opinion that Formal 
Dinners, so called, are dreadful taxes on 
your time and your patience. Parties are 
too often very strangely shuffled together. 
A is not introduced to B, nor B to C — and so 
the thing is understood, and felt , from the top 
to the bottom of the table. Beauty does not 
smile with the fair, nor wisdom develope itself 
with the brown, sex. All is dull, cold, and 
suspicious. And when a feeling breast (which 
I am sadly inclined to believe mine is) begins 
to think of the expense, toil, and previous 
fatigue of the scene before one, it » really 
distressing. But we must not cut our connex- 
ions— only let them 4 cut 1 such an unnatural 
state of things. 

As a contrast to the foregoing, what happi- 
ness do I anticipate in the dinner of next Wed- 
nesday, with my neighbour and friend Mr. 
Lightfbot ! 

Yon shall bare (says his note) no garnished dishes ; 
nere motion, une mbit zoned even with currant jelly, i 
And if I ask a friend or two to meet yoa, remember, 1 
that if we are more numerous than the Graces; we j 
shall be more limited than the muses iu number. So, ■ 


• To tile best of my recollection It was claret. 


come — and bring your best looks, best spirits, and 
best appetite with you. 

P. S. — The bio, No. 99, shall be invaded ; and 
your favourite port, bottled in the year of the comet, t 
shall parade in fiont of you. Do with it a* you list. 
A rubber of long whist, ^ and two sweet warbled duets 
at the least, shall crown the drawing-room recreations. 

I received— read — and shall obey. 

Pall-Mall-iensis. 

t VI n de Comet, par -tout, sur le Continent. L. 

X My friend here knows ine well; ‘ shorts ’ being an abo- 
mination to every scientific performer at that game. P. 


invariably written with a c, and are, of course, — Ht 
plural by the addition of an s. In all these 
the derivative adjectives are formed by changing the c 
into s ; as expensive, defensive , offensive, &c. The 
word defence , though it is derived from the Lath, dt- 
fensus, is nevertheless always spelled with a c. Now the 
word suspense, from the Latin, suspensus, is m Invari- 
ably written with an s. Such irregularities as these, 
it must be allowed, occasion no small ernhumssmeut 
to learners, as custom seems to prevail against analog y, 
aud without any assignable or satisfactory reason for 
the variation which prevails in the mode 'of ■ p»m r | 
different words which are of similar derivation. 


CRITICISM. 


ORTHOGRAPHY <No. V.) 

BY S. X. 

“ Every deviation from correct and established modes of 
spelling, should be studiously avoided. If the multitude spell 
wrong, (aud the conceited and the illiterate are sure to err,) 
we are not to follow them lu that which is false or erroneous, 
any more than in that which is evil. Iu doubtful or ambiguous 
words, some allowances may be made; but, unquestionably, 
where there is only one right way, tt is always best to ad- 
here to that invariably. Axon. 


Wrong. 

4/. Auetionier — 

48. Bile— 

The word, thus spelled, 
means a liquor, separated in 
the liver, and collected in the 
gall-bladder. Bile , in fact, 
is only another word for gall. 

The latter spelling is that which uniformly and inva- 
riably occurs in the Bible, and ought, perhaps, on that 
account to be iroplioitly followed. Dr. Johnson, indeed, 
writes the word, bile, which is one instance, out of 
many that occur, in which the peculiar, and sometimes 
very singular, orthography of the Doctor has been 
most decidedly rejected. See the words, Wagon, 
Auetionier, Despatch, Expense, Ensure, Electary, 
Visiter, &c. 


Right. 

Auctioneer — 
Boil — 

An angry swelling. 


49. Canvas — Canvass — 


53. Faulter — Falter — 

This word is erroneously printed in the Gentleman's . 
Magazine, for January, 1820, in the Obitaary of tbo 
late Edward Downes, esquire; though in the original 
MS. copy of the art. alluded to, which was transmitted 
to the Editor of that Work, the word was comet)/ 
spelled, fuller. Either the Editor, or his Reader, it 
appears, was unacquainted with the true spelling of 
this word, and substituted faulter in lieu of it. 

54. Spight — Spite — 

55. Visiter — Visitor—— 

56. Waffon — Waggon— 

This very common word is spelled in Jolmsnn’s Die- 
tionary with only one g ; which is at varianoe not only 
with all the authorities he has quoted, but is, in fact 
contrary also to general practice. He adds, however] 
that, although wagon is more conformable to the ety- 
mology ; yet that waggon is the prevailing form. Not* 
withstanding this admission on the part of Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Mant, in his Family Bible, has adopted the former 
spelling, with one g ; which is not only contrary to the 
prevailing form, but it is, at the same time, different 
from every preceding edition of the Bible, whether 
printed at Oxford or at Cambridge. It wore to be 
desired, indeed, that the Bible should be, in all res- 
pects, what Locke has predicated of it, according to 
a much higher acceptation than that of coiroet ortho- 
graphy, — •• truth, without any mixture of error.” 


LOVE AND REASON. 


The word canvass signifies a sieve, or straining cloth , 
being generally made of canvass. Hence a canvass 
means the act of sifting voices, previous to the final 
aud decisive act of voting. And this enables the dif- 
ferent candidates to form some opinion how the matter 
is likbly to terminate. 

50. Descendent — Descendant, a noun 

substantive, meaning 
offspring. 

51. Descendant — Descendent, an ad- 

jective, coming down. 

Respecting this word, Dr. Johnson says, it seems 
to be established, that the substantive should derive 
the termination from the French, descendant, and the 
adjective, from the Latin, descendens. A similar dis- 
tinction seems to be made iu the words dependant, one 
who is in the power of, or dependent upon, another ; 
and dependent, the adjective, hanging down. But, Dr! 
Johnson adds, these and many other words of like ter- 
mination, are written with ent or ant , as they are sup- 
posed to flow from the Latin or the French. 

52. Expense— Expcnce, like De- 

fence, Licence, &c. 

The word, licence*, when a noun substantive, is 
generally written with a c, and when a verb, with an 
s. Dr. Johnson gives it only with an s; though, out 
of nine authorities which he quotes in his Dictionary 
there is but one iu favour of that mode of spelling the 
word. Iu this instance, Mr. Todd has not altered the 
orthography of the different writers; one authority, 
exemplifying the third meaning of the word, is from 
a passage in the New Testament, Acts xxv. 10. Of 
expence, it may be remarked, our old authors always 
wrote it expcnce, and, in the plural, expences, which 
has, perhaps, a more legitimate appearaoce than ex- 
penses. Defence, offence , and many similar words are 


At a wedding that happen’d, I cannot teJI where. 

Too remote, or the time or the place to recall 
The selected of guests were asembled, and there 

Lov t and Reason were partners, and opeu’d the belli 

They mix’d in the firolic and mirth of the hoar, 

In the feast, in the jest, in the loud ►welling chores* 
Reason never was know n so engaging before, * 

Nor the little blind Urchin so strictly decorus. 

Said Love, while his partner led on to her place. 

‘‘Really, Ma’aui, you have charms th*t are very uncommon 
l our movements arc formed of precision ami grace — * 

“ l declare you’re a mighty good sort of a woman;* 

“ Yon teach me the figure, aud keep me in tone* 

“ I ow n 1 am subject to hurry a little, 

“ Nor to w ait for the time, and to tire myself soon • 

" But with you I am sore to be right to a tittle. * 


What a pity it were that we ever should sunder ; 

“ One wedding, the) say, seldom fails to make two: 

* Lot us be, of tbe world, both the euvy and wonder 
"Yield, sweet Reason, to Lovt, so shall Lore yield to yon.* 
“ If ever we sever,” tbe Lady replied 

With a blush, “ geutle Sir, it shall not be my faalc • 

“Yoa arc blind, young, and giddy,— ere I be a bride! 

“ Y ou must sign me a bond to be led and be taught; 

** Your wings must be dipt, and your quiver resign’d 
“ Without me you never mast venture to aim; * 

“ I’ll direct the keen arrow tit subjects to flnd, 

“ So shall Love never know, or repentance, or hlame. M 

** CM JEf d — Cupid pinion’d !” cried Love in a ra«_ 

“ Tis what Venus herself ne’er attempted to do • . 

“ Shall l, that hold tnonarchs like birds in a cage, * 

“ Be shackled myself by an ugly old shrew 7 


“ You are mad to propose it”— J " And you, Sir, are rode,* 
Return’d tbe mild (ioddesa, unalter’d her brow ; 

“ If the views of all lovers were well understood, 

“ Disappointment would not be so frequent as now. 

*• Y'ou know, Sir, my terms,” she concluded and bow’d. 

“ It is not tny fault if we do not agree”— 

44 But I say, Ma’am, it is,” cried Love very loud, 

“ 1 call all to witness, ’twas you refus’d use.” 


In vain Reason argued ; — with passion transported. 
Love rav’d, wept, and lastly flew . tf iu a pci; 
And e’er since that lime, it is strougly reported. 
That the parties thus sev’rtng sever have meu 
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METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS 

Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, Wind, £c. deduced from. Diurnal ObueruaUuns, 

Made at MANCHESTER, in the Year 18 «2, by Mr. THOMAS HANSON, Sacggoa* 


Latitude 53.* 23* North. Longitude 2.® 10' West of- London. 



Tfce neia annual temperature of the past year, is months, 29.78 inches. The mean daily movements of barometer and thermometer, for the last fire month*, 
SI* 9; the mean of the first three months 44° 2 ; the barometrical surface, measures near forty -one and a are drawn from the obserrations at Crumpsall : however, 
secoad, 57° 6 ; third, 59° 5 ; fourth, 46° 1 ; of the half inches : total number of changes, one hundred and they are made to approximate pretty near to what they 
six winter months, 45° 1 ; six summer months 58°5. thirty-six. would hare been in town, by adding .22 parts of an 

The maximum, or hottest state of the year, was 85°, The reporter has bad sereral interruptions, daring inch to the results of the former, and 2° to thoae of the 
which occurred on the 5th of Jeoe ; the minimum or the latter part of the past year, from a derangement of latter. Mr. B.'s barometer is situated higher than tbe> 
coldest state, was 24°, this happened on the I6th of a part of the weather apparatus ; particularly the rain- one in Bridge-Street, which accounts for the above 
December; making an annual variation of 61*. funnel and thermometer. The omissions of registering difference. 

Tbe annual mean of the barometer, is twenty-nine the observations of the temperature, and pressure, as The notationa on the wind at Crumpsall, embrace a , 
irchee, and seventy-seven hundreds; highest 30.54, well as those of the rain and wind ; were kindly supplied greater number of daily observations, than those made 
which was on the 27th of February; lowest 5849, by my friend Mr. John Black wall, of Crumpsall. The at Manchester, and as they do not agree, it is thought 
which ocomrred on the 5th of December; the diffe- whole of the above account of rain and wet days, were proper to omit tbe snms at bottom, 
renew of these extremes, makes 2.05 inches. Mean of registered at Crumpsall ; the quantity generally over- 

the nix summer months, 29.80 ; of tbe six winter ages more than what falls in town. The results on tbe BruUp- Street, /on* 29(3, 1823. 


WEEKLY DIARY. 

~~ FEBRUARY. 

REMARKABLE DAYS. 

Sunday 2. — Sexagesima Sunday . See Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, p. 30. 

—Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Monday, 3. — Saint Bloize. 

For some interesting particulars, see Iris, 
Ted. 1. p. 7. 

Wednesday, 5.— Saint Agatha. 

The fete of this saint i9 celebrated with great 
pomp at Catania, in Sicily. The following 
account is given by a traveller who .witnessed it 
in 1819. The image of the saint, of the natural 
size, is carried on the shoulders of four priests 
to the chtnth : this object of the adoration of 
the people was decorated with diamonds and all 
kinds of precious atones, and reclined on a 
massive piece of silver ; it was covered with a 
veil. Cries of * Long live St. Agatha 1 resounded 
through the church, which was splendidly illu- 
minated. The soldiers, ranged in two lines, 
could scarcely make a passage for it : every one 
was in motion, and was continually leaping 
before the statue, exclaiming, * Oh, how hand- 
some she is ! Oh, how good/ &c. From the 
church the image was conveyed to an enormous 
car, drawn by twenty pair of oxen, and thus 
paraded round the city amid peals of applause 
from the infatuated multitude. The fete was 
terminated by a display of fire-works and a 
general illumination. 


SINGULAR BIOGRAPHY. 

1 — 

Brief Memoir of the Rev. Robert Walker. 

(COWCLODXD FROM OUR LUT.), 

The following letters could not well be embo- 
died in our former article* but are now added by 
way of supplement. 

To Mt. ComMon, July 26, 1754, 

Sir, — I wan tbe other day upon a party of pleasure, 
about five or six miles from ibis place, where 1 met 
with a very striking object, and of a nature not very 
commoB. Going into a clergyman’s bonse (of whom . I 
had frequently beard,) I found him sitting 4 at tbe bead 
of a long narrow table, such as is commonly used in 
this country by the lower class of people, dressed in s 
coarse blue frock, trimmed with Mack horn buttons ; a 
checked shirt, and a leather strep about tbe seek for a 
stock ; a coarse apron, and a pair of wooden soled 
shoes, (wbat we call clogs in these parts,) with .a. child 
upon his knee, eating his breakfast ; his wife, and tbe 
remainder of their children were some of them employ r 
ed in waiting, and the rest in teasing and spinning wool, 
at which trade he is a great-proficient : and moreover, 
when it is ready for sale, he will lay thirty -two or. more 
pounds weight upon bis back, and on foot, will carry it 
to market, seven or eight miles, even in the depth of 
winter. I was not so much surprised at all this, as yoa 
may possibly be, having heard a great deal of it related 
before. But I must confess myself astooisbed at tbe 
alacrity and good humour that appeared both in the 
olergysaan and bis wife, and more so at the sense and 
iogeuiousnets of the clergyman, himself. 

• • • •. 

Then follows a letter from another person, 
dated from which an extract shall be 

given. 


By his frugality and good management be keeps the 
wolf from the door, as we aay ; and if he advances a 
little in tbe world, it is more owing to bis own care 
than any thing else be hss to rely. upon. I do not find that ; 
bis ioolinetiou leads him to sock any preferment. Ho 
is settled among happy people, and livos in the greatest > 
unanimity and friendship with them : and, I believe the . 
people are exceedingly well satisfied with, him ; indeed, 
how osn they be dissatisfied, when they hare a person 
of so much worth and probity for their pastor ? A man* 
who, for bis candour and meekness, bis sober, chaste 
snd virtuous conversation, his soundness in principle 
and practice, ia an ornament to bia profession, sad an 
honour to the oountry ; and bear with me if I say that 
tbe plainness of bis dress, tbe simplicity of bis manners* 
the sanctity of bis dootrine, and tbo vehemence of- his 
expression, hmve t strong resemblance of the pose prac- 
tice of primitive Christianity. 

To tbe above we add the following memoran- 
dum made by one of Mr. Walkerie descen- 
dants. 

There is a certain chapel in the dioceae of Cheater* 
where a clergyman baa regularly officiated above sixty 
years ; aud, a few months ago, be administered the 
saevament of the Lord’s supper to u deoent number of 
devout communicants. After tbe dergyman bad. 
received it himself, the first company who approached 
and kneeled down to be partakers of the saered ele- 
ments, consisted of tbe parson’s wife, (to whom be had 
been married upwards of sixty years,) one son and bia 
wife, four daughters and tbeir husbands, whose united 
ages amounted to 714 years. The several distances 
from tbe place of each of tbeir abodes, woold measure 
more than 1090 miles. Though this narration may 
appear surprising, it is a fiact, that the eame persons* 
exactly four years before, met at the sajae place, and. 
all joined in performing the same solemn duty. 

That Mr. Walker was moat zealously, attacked. 
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to the doctrines and ceremonies of the established 
church, might be inferred from his exultation 
that he had no dissenter in his cure. Some 
allowance must be made for the state of opinion, 
when his religious impressions were first received, 
before the reader will acquit him of bigotry on 
this account, when I mention that at the augmen- 
tation of his cure, he refused to invest part of 
the money in the purchase of an estate offered to 
him, upon advantageous terms, because the pro- 
prietor was a quaker : — whether from scrupulous 
apprehension that a blessing would not attend a 
contract framed for the benefit of the church, 
between persons not in religious fellowship with 
each other : or as a seeker of peace, he was afraid 
of the uncomplying disposition, which at one 
time was too frequently conspicuous in that sect. 
Of this a signal instance had fallen under his 
own notice; for while he taught a school at 
Lowes-water, certain persons of that denomina- 
tion refused to pay the annual interest due from 
them, under the title of church stock ; a great 
hardship upon the incumbent, for the curacy of 
Lowes-water was then as poor as that of Seath- 
waite. 

We have already said, that it is in the quiet 
inclosure of consecrated ground, belonging to 
the latter place, that the remains of this venera- 
ble man lie interred. The sounding brook that 
rolls close by the church-yard, is now laid bare ; 
but, not long ago, it participated with the chapel, 
the shade of some stately ash trees which will 
not spring again. — While the spectator, from this 
spot is looking round upon the girdle of stony 
mountains that encompasses the vale, — (masses 
of rock, out of which monuments for all the men 
who ever existed might be hewn,) it would sur- 
prise him to be told, as with truth he might be, 
that the plain blue slab dedicated to the memory 
of this aged pair, was produced from a quarry in 
North Wales. It was sent as a mark of respect, 
by one of their descendants, from the Vale of 
Festiniog, a region almost as beautiful as that in 
which it now lies ! 


I will add a few extracts from the parish 
register of Lowes-water, respecting a person 
apparently of desire, as moderate as Mr. Wal- 
ker; with whom he must have been intimate, 
during his residence there : and it is not impro- 
bable that he was the gentleman who assisted 
him in his classical studies. 

Henry Forest came to Lowes-water in 1708, being 
25 years of age. 

The sycamore trees were planted in tbe cbnrch-yard 
in 1710. 

Let him that would, ascend the tottering seats 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are is mounting wishes ; but, for me, 

Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 

HENRY FOREST, Curate. 
Honour, the idol which they most adore, 

Receives no homage from my knee ; 

Content in privacy I value more 
Than all uneasy dignity. H. F. 

He died in 1742, haring been curate Thirty-four years. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the PUNCH-BOWL. 


Autobiography is very much in fashion at 
the present day. Mr. Cobbett writes Autobio- 
graphy, and A*Ir. Hunt writes Autobiography ; 
why then should Criticism turn up her nose at 
the Autobiography of a Punch-bowl ? 

I was made on the 20th of October, 1820 ; 
and was pronounced, by an admiring public, a 
fine Bowl. Every bony found something to 
commend in me ; some liked my sweetness, and 
some my acidity— some praised me because I 


was strong enough, and some because I was 
not too strong. There were few tasters who did 
not look forward with pleasure to a second 
draught. 

In a short time the usual vicissitudes ot 
popular favour afflicted me; people began to 
find in me a hundred faults, of which they had 
not so much as dreamed before. I was too sour, 
and too noisy, and too heavy ; I inspired no- 
thing but puns and quibbles / every fume I sent 
forth savoured of Satire; every cup I filled 
tasted of Absurdity. It was said, that I made 
young heads giddy, and disrespectful to their 
superiors ; that 1 was a sad abettor of idleness 
and impertinence ; that I was an utter enemy to 
all discipline and regularity; in short, that I 
ought never to be tolerated in the place of which 
I had possessed myself. 

Even my Patrons, the Members of the 
Club, began to cool in their good opinion of 
me. ‘The King of Clubs/ like many other 
Kings, began to think of sacrificing his Favour- 
ite, in oraer to conciliate popular favour : my 
spirits subsided, and I began to be of opinion 
that the Members were all cracked, and that I 
should be cracked too, in a short time. I be- 
lieve I owed my safety to a fortuitous circum- 
stance, to which 1 never look back without ex- 
ultation, — Mr. Oakley, my most formidable 
enemy, dared to introduce a Tea-pot into the 
Club-Room. The Members retreated from his 
flag with disgust; and, though I never could 
get rid of the vile little intruner, yet a proposal 
for exiling me, and substituting chocolate, was 
negatived by a large majority. 

I kept ray place, therefore, and although I 
continued to meet with my quantum guff .' of 
disapprobation from many with whose stomachs 
I disagreed, I did not cease from being the 
nectar of the Club, and the inspiration of the 
writings of ‘The Etonian.’ The fame of me 
was aiffused far and wide, and the brightest 
ornaments of Mater Etona became anxious to 
have a hand in my composition. They were 
perpetually sending presents of ingredients, and 
my limited circumference was frequently unable 
to contain their liberality. One poured in a 
stream of Good Sense; another gave me a 
sparkling fountain of Wit ; a third dropped from 
his hanathe sugar of Urbanity; a fourth scat- 
tered on my surface the flowers of Parnassus. 
The disposition to jollity, which I had upon my 
first appearance betrayed, was gradually refined. 
I became as quiet and civil a Punch-bowl as ever 
was concocted. Even Ladies ventured to sip 
from me, and Exquisites pronounced me tolera- 
ble. The playful Fancy, which dictated the 
4 March to Moscow* was derived from my in- 
fluence — the pen which wrote ‘ Godiva* was 
dipped in my liquid. When I am accused of 
misdemeanors, and riot, and disaffection, I an- 
swer by holding up a list of my friends ! — You 
shall know me by the company I keep ! 

Yet why do I complain of hostility or cen- 
sure ? I never had reason to do so : my greatest 
friends, it is true, mixed up something of con- 
demnation with their praises ; but I need not 
fret on this account, since my bitterest enemies 
united something of approbation with their sar- 
casms. It has been my peculiar lot to please 
and to displease every body. One considered 
me lukewarm, but there was sometimes a mel- 
lowness in my taste which pleased him ; another 
thought me insipid, but there was sometimes a 
little acid in my beverage, which redeemed me 
from total neglect ; a third complained that too 
much of me sent him to sleep, but still he came 
to me, because he found a little of me was en- 
livening; a fourth swore I was death to the 


senses, but yet he had an affection for me, be- 
cause I gave life to the feelings. 

The incidents of my short life have been 
few, but among those whom they immediately 
concerned they of course excited great interest. 
Wherever ‘ The Etonian’ made his appear- 
ance, ‘ The King* of Clubs ’ led tbe way with 
the Punch- bowl in his arms ; I was tasted by the 
literati, who read every thing, and the illiterate, 
who read nothing at all. Many a glutton in 
literature smacked his lips at my approach, and 
many a boarding-school belle relinquished the 
unbroached ‘ Tears of Sensibility’ for the more 
inviting flavour of the streams of his Majesty’s 
Punch-bowl. 

These glorious days, however, are fleeting 
swiftly away ! Once more will my orb be re- 
plenished, and the potion I will then afford shall 
be sweeter than I ever afforded before ! Once 
more, and then my wonted spirits will no longer 
effervesce within me ; my wonted friends will 
no longer laugh around ine ; I shall be as sor- 
rowful as the hearts of my patrons, — as empty 
as the heads of my detractors ! — Almighty Bac- 
chus ! Shall his Majesty’s Punch T bowl sink into 
a vile piece of crockery? Ere plebeian lips 
shall defile the rim which the touch of a King 
hath hallowed,— ere the vessel in which wit has 
bathed, shall become the receptacle of earthly 
liquor, — 

* Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts. 

Dash it to pieces.' 

Before this dreadful consummation shall take 
place, let me, as far as possible, provide for the 
probable contingency. 1 know that when my 
protector, 4 The King of Clubs,’ shall have 
vacated his throne, a crowd of petty calumnia- 
tors will arise, to hide my good qualities and 
exaggerate my failings. Let- me, then, draw 
my own character before a less partial hand 
shall do it for me, and tell you what candour 
will say by-and-bye of the Punch-bowl. 

It had many failings, but it had some vir- 
tues to counterbalance them ; it promoted a 
fashion of levity, an indifference to rebuke, and 
an appearnce of improprieties which never in 
reality existed. Many persons have assumed 
the dress of sanctity where sanctity was not ; 
but few, like 4 The King of Clubs,* have taken 
to intoxication in print, in order to appear to 
the world worse than they actually were. Bot, 
on the other hand, the Punch-bowl gave life and 
vivacity to ‘ The Etonian,’ which had never 
been found in the shop of Mr. Twining. It had 
the grace of novelty, which is no small recom- 
mendation where youth is to be the judge ; and 
it affords an opportunity of talking a great deal 
of nousense, which could not have been talked 
half so well round a copper kettle or a silver 
urn. It was always warming,— often exhilarat- 
ing, — seldom, I nope, intoxicating, — never, I 
am sure, unwholesome. — Etonian . 


Madam Iris, — I send yon a small stripe to incor- 
porate, if you think proper, with yonr many coloured 
bow. If it should not of itself possess any merit, it 
may serve ss a foil to those which do. 

Yoars, L. N- 

THE HUSBAND JUSTIFIED. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

A worn oat dandy had a Jealous wife. 

So cross too that she seem'd to lit* in strife; 

Whose dally fils of anger and suspicion 
Obliged him oft to curse his hard condition. 

One day at meat with many more beside. 

Yon villain 1 you have poison’d me ; she cried ! 

You long have sought your tender wife to kid, 

I'il have you bang'd you faithless doc, I wiN. 

The husband quick repUes, Now heav'tt forefend 
I should to so much sweetness ill intend : 

You need but open her and then you’ll ace 
A full exposure of the calumny. 
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.THSHATICS. 


Solution of No. 57* by Mr. John Hill. 


G. 


C. 


E. 


H. I. F. B. 


D. 


Through AGCEBLKD describe an ellipse ; join 
A B, G B, D L, G D, E L & C K: then will GELD 
represent a section of the inscribed cylinder. 

First, — = 1.071, the specific gravity 

15090 — TOMO 

of the solid. And a cubic inch of common water weighs 
A274 oonoes troy. 

Hence, 1 \ 1.971 • * .5274 * L039 the weight of a 

~ = 313.3 the 


l.<30 


•nhae inch of the spheroid. And, 

oootent of the spheroid in inches. 

Now, let#=2l = AB; 2c = C K, and ■» = ,5236, 

olso, »=IF. Then, 2c = = 7.4181, and 

A F = t + * J else B F = t — x. By oonics, t * • c* 

. • t« — ** : — ~ — = EF>, u< EL 1 = 



i per qoestion. 

Hence, in fluxions, 

t 

dnoed, gives x = ^=z = 

=» 6.2776, and GDsEL 
solidity. 


4 mfVi — 12 me*x*i 


: 0. Re- 


1.1188. Wherefore H F 
as 6.0568, and hence tho 


Question No. 59, by Mr. Williams. 

What is the diameter, height, and solidity of the 
segment of a sphere which is cot off by a plane passing 
through the centre of gravity of the hemisphere ; the 
diameter of the sphere being 2 feet. 


REPOSITORY OF OEHIUB. 


“ And lastly the Wise>msn thus preach’d to ns all,— 

** Deems e not the value of things that are small."— 

Old Ballad. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sin, — Having been much pleased and amused with 
several enigmas, Ac. from your excellent correspondent 
•« 8. X.,” I have sent the following, thinking that it 
may not prove uninteresting to many of your juvenile 
correspondents. 

Should you deem it worthy a place in your valuable 
miscellany, you will oblige 

Your constant Reader, E. Y. 

Preston, Jang. 22nd, 1821. 

ENIGMA. 

Bail to the hoary sage and studious youth. 

Whose thirst for knowledge* and whose seal for truth 
First taught them to explore the historic page. 

And cull the flowers or each succeeding age, 

There shewing by judicious mixture, how 
To twine the wreath around the classic brow : 

Tts theirs to tell you, and they’ll tell you true. 

When the great leader of the oppressed crew. 

That groan’d in bondage under Pnsraoh's rod ; 

Brought forth the people with the arm of God : 

Me, helpless me, in Egypt left behind. 

Ages roll'd on and saw me st 11 confin’d : 

For *twas my lot, though 1 their bondage shared. 

Joined in their sours, and in their dangers dared ; 

When laden with the spoils they sought the coasts. 

And fled before the death-devoted hosts. 

That never in the desert 1 should mourn, 

Or in the land of promise should sojourn. 

Bat when in future times the Dardan Boy 
Brought back Achaia’s pride the scourge of Troy, 
Disdaining slothful case and languid peace, 

I stood the foremost in the ranks of Greece. 

But such thy fate Pelias and my own. 

Never to enter Troy’s ill-fated town ; 

Bat when Troy fell, and war's alarms were o'er. 

And great (Eneas sought the Punic shore ; 


Me, when love’s ardent flames began to flow. 

He saw in Carthage, and forgot the foe : 

But when to Latium he had steered his flight, 

And Rome arose to his prophetic sight, 

His eye far piercing and his judgment clear. 

Knew 1 should never find a station there. 

Such was ray lot, but when great Cesar shone, 

And bade Rome call the conquered world her own, 

I in the Gaulish legions took my stand. 

Nor fear'd the haughty victor's stern command. 

I own in council be unequalled sat, 

For I ne’er boosted talents in debate, 

But Cwsar, nor the world's united might. 

Could ever drive me from the midst of fighf. 

When the great Timor thundered as a God, 

And Persia trembled as the tyrant trod 
The heaven-rapt brain in on the sacred shove 
Of Ganges saw me twice, and saw no more. 

Till later times if curious eyes pervade, 

And wish to draw me from the silent shade, 

I still stand forth obtrusive to the view, 

By others challenged as I challenge you. 

Go then but seek Me not in modern France, 

Or with the beaux esprits to lead the dance. 

Or in the strains of Italy to join. 

Or in the rights oF Venus or the Vine. 

But go with me all my cares beguiling, 

And place me where you’ll ever see me smiling ; 

Place me whore George and England shine to view. 

And where they flourish, there I’ll flourish too. 

» 

Mr. Editor, — Should the following lines appear to 
yon worthy of insertion, their appearance in yoor next 
paper, wifi oblige Yoars Ac. 

RETALS. 


MARIA’S REMEMBRANCE TO HER HEART. 


Ah I why art thou cast down my heart 
And why so nearly burst ; 

Thy lover acted honour’s part, 

His treach’roos friend the worst. 

Let then this tbonght dispel the mood. 
That would thy feelings swell ; 

And bury in a briny flood. 

Of tears, that word farewell ! 


Mr. Editor, — Some of yoor more highly gifted 
correspondents will probably improve upon my attempt 
at rendering into metre the rhymea of yoor correspon- 
dent E. H., bnt I am of opinion, the bard most be 
very highly gifted indeed, that makes any thing very 
good oat of the terminations he is limited to. 

I am, JUVRNIS. 

What weighs most heavily upon the heart. 

And bids the grief distracted bosom burst t 
Tis to be forced from those we love, to part — 

Surely of h out an sorrows far the worst . — 

Who has not known this agonising mood — 

Oppress his heart, his tortured bosom swell — 

As from his eyes distilled a copious flood. 

And his lips uttered their last sad farewell. 

Jany 2 5th, 1898. 



Mr. Editor,— In attempting to fill np the blank 
lines given for that purpose in yoor Iris of last week, 
I may have mistaken the Author’s meaning, bat have 
drawn my supposition from the last word. 

I perfectly agree with E. H. that each exercises call 
forth the genioa of yoath, and bring into action its 
dormant powers, bat nt the same time think, that yoar 
correspondent might have chosen more easy words for 
the first verse. 1 am aware this may be considered ns 
nn apology for my weak.production, bat shall be happy 
to see another communication from H. 

IGNOTO. 

Liverpool, Jany. 20th, 1893. 

Farewell ! I fear my beating heart 
Beneath our wayward fate will burst 
To think that we so soon most part ; — 

But could I deem this ill the worst. 


Ah, no I in melancholy mood, 

A thousand fears around me swell. 
And drown me in the nsing_/fuod .*• 
Farewell ! again, my love, farewell f 


SCIENCE, ETC. 


OIL A PROTECTION AGAINST SCALDING. 

Mr. Editor,— I t is a fact not generally known, I 
believe, that if a person dip bis hand in oil, be may 
afterwards immerse it in boiling water without injury 
or even inconvenience. I have seen the experiment 


made by others, and I have tried it myself. I am 
matured that there was, in this country* some years ago, 
a performer who leaped, in the presenoe of the audience, 
into boiling water, and came out unhurt. It seems to 
me that he must have had recourse to some such 
resource as that stated above, to protect him from the 
effects which boiling water would produce under other 
oireumstances. I am* 

Chester, Jan. 25, 1822. A CONSTANT READER. 

ON THE DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER. 

Mr. Editor, — 1 have read so much, pro and eon, 
in different Authors, upon the subject of the divisibility 
of matter^ that I am still st a lost to understand in 
what sense I am to take the expression. One writer 
tella me that matter Rselfis so divisible ; another asserts 
that extension only is capable of infinite division ; and 
a third oontends that the conception of either of tha 
preceding cates is an ntter impossibility, to whioh no 
demonstration can apply. How, then, it one to decide 
amid these conflicting testimonies 1 Permit me to 
request something in the way of explanation upon the 
subject from tome of yoor scientific correspondents. 

Liverpool, Jassy. 27th, 1823. QUERIST. 


CARBONIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. 

* To the Editor of the Morning Chromeh. 

* Sir, — In yoor valuable and widely circulating 
paper of yesterday’s date, I perceive yon attribute tbe 
discovery of carbonic ucid gas ns a oomponent of the 
blood, to Sir Everard Home. Be it far from me to 
detract from this gentleman's deserts, bnt I think if 
yon, qr any of yoor numerous readers, will refer to 
“ Thnckrah’s Essay on the Blood,’ he wifi find the above 
subject treated in a manner that will show in some de- 
gree that Sir Everard is not quite the origin of this 
important discovery. Mr. Tbackrah is n surgeon at 
Leeds, Yorkshire, and well known in that neighbour- 
hood for his depth of learning and research. 

‘ Yours, very obediently, 

‘ A Member op the College of Surgeons. 

' Surrey-street, Blackfriars, Jan. 9, 1823.' 


LATE ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS* 


Naples, Nov. 5th, 1822. 

The eruption of Vesuvius has been one of the most 
striking and remarkable on reoord. It much resembled 
(bnt on a smaller scale) that of the year 79 of our 
era ; and we have experienced a part of what is re- 
lated by Pliny the younger. 

On the evening of tbe date of my last letter, (Oct. 
15) the fury of the volcano appealed to be consider- 
ably increased ; tbe torrents of lava burst forth ia all 
directions. Towards eleven o’clock the appearance 
was terrible ; an enormous column of black ashea rose 
from tbe crater, io the form of a cone, to an extraor- 
dinary height ; the lightnings darted from tbe month of 
Vesuvius, traversing the immense cloud of ashes in all 
directions, and in infinite ramifications. Issuing thence, 
they struok the sides of tbe mountain or the surface 
of the sen. I cannot give yon a better idea of tho 
surprising effect, than by comparing it with a spark- 
ling magic picture exhibited in electrical experiments. 
The cloud was really a gigantic work of this kind, be- 
ing composed of volcanic sand floating in the air. 
Every thing passed in the same manner, except that 
this magic picture was several miles in extent. When 
there was a superfluity of electrical fluid, it discharged, 
with a great noise ; whereas tbe eorrents of electricity, 
which crossed it in every direction, did not occasion 
any sensible detonation. Tbe consternation was ge- 
neral ; the inhabitants of Torre del Greco, Annunciate, 
Bosco tre Case, and Ottnjano, precipitately forsook 
their dwellings. Day-light came bnt all tbe environs 
of Vesuvius were involved io darkness. The shower 
of ashes carried by the wind was scattered to a great 
distance. At Naples no one could go oat without an 
umbrella to keep off the coarser ashea. Tho appear- 
ance of tbe city waa most mournful, and tbe news wa 
received from tbe places threatened was very alarming. 
Tbe furniture of the Royal Palaces of Portici and of 
the Favourite was removed with the utmost speed j and 
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four ot five thousand fugitives, who bad led to the ohj, 
increased tbe atom. Tboproeessioes marobed tbroogh 
the streets j the oborobee were fiHed with sapplioaats, 
who implored all the Saints to pat an ead to this cala- 
mity. 

At Lsogth the lava stopped ia- its progress. It has 
done bnt little mieohief, basing only covered aooient 
carrents proceeding from varioqs preceding emptions , 
bnt the.sbbwer of roloanic snbstaaees and ashes has 
caused, and still occasions, incalculable damage. All 
tbe country is covered with them, sod the communica* 
tions are interrupted. In many places they have fallen 
to the depth of fire or six feet, and Pompeii is, as it 
were, again buried as it was in the year 79. 

I bare collected several pounds of these ashes, which 
fell in my balcony. They were of a reddish brown in 
the beginning, then whitish. The first appear to me to 
be a powder of pamice-stones , it is excellent to 
deadeq metals. 

Several chymists have analysed it, and M. P6p£ has 
discovered in it the following ingredients : sulphate of 
potash, sulphate of soda, sub-sulphate of alumine, of 
chalkj and of magnesia; hydro-chlorate of potash, that 
of soda, a good deal of oxid of aluminium, calcium, 
silicium, and magnesium ; much triox id of iron, anti- 
mony, and a Httle gold and silver. The chymist, who 
has contented himself with announcing the existence of 
these different substances in the ashes of the eroption, 
promises to investigate and pnblish their respective 
proportions. Other substances which the mountain 
continues to throw out are very different from the pre- 
ceding. 

Thu eruption appears to me to favour the hypothesis, 
that the volcanie fire may be produced by the infiltration 
of the sen-water, in tbe masses of potassium, sodium, 
&c. which are not yet oxidated ; and the production of 
electrical fluid in such gTeal abundance may arise from 
the same source, since tbe effects of the voltaic pile 
(amge) are obtained by tbe oxidation of metals. 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF A 
SOMNAMBULIST. 

John Baptiste Negretti, of Vicenze, a do- 
mestic of the Marquis Louis Sale, was a man 
of a brown complexion, of a very hot constitu- 
tion, by nature choleric, and by custom a 
drunkard. 

From tbe age of eleven he became subject to 
sleep-walking, but was never seized with these 
(its, except m the month of March ; and at the 
farthest they left him by the middle of April. 

Messrs. Keghellini and Pigatti took a par- 
ticular pleasure in observing him, while in this 
condition ; and it ia to tbe latter of these gentle- 
men, whose veracity is beyond the reach of 
suspielon, that we are now indebted for tbe 
following circumstantial 1 detail. 

In the month of March, 1745, towards the 
evening, Negretti having sat down upon a chair, 
in an ante-chamber, fell asleep, and passed a 
quarter of an hour, like any other man in the 
same situation : he then stretched himself for 
some time, and afterwards remained motionless, 
as if be wanted to pay attention to some thing. 
At length he arose, walked across tbe apartment, 
took a tobacco-box out of his pocket, and 
seemed desirous to have some tobacco; but 
finding he had hardly any left, he assumed a look 
of disappointment; and advancing to the chair 
which a certain person was wont to occupy, he 
called him by his name, and asked him for some 
tobacco: the other accordingly presented him 
Ida box open, and Negretti having taken a quid, 
put himself in an attitude of listening, when, 
imagining he heard himself called, he ran with 
a wax taper to the place where there usually 
stood a burning candle. TMnking he had lighted 
his taper, he crossed the hall with it, and went 
gently down stairs, stopping and turning about 
from time to time, as if he bad been conducting 
a visitor: on reaching the outward door, he 


placed himself on one side of it, saluted the 
company he imagined he was ushering out, and 
bowed ‘as each of them seemed to pass lum : 
this ceremony over, he returned up stairs very 
quick, extinguished his taper, and put it back 
in the place where he had found it. This scene 
he repeated three times the same evening. 

Having left the ante-chamber, he went into 
the dining room, searched his pocket for the 
key of the beaufet, and called for the servant 
whose duty it was to deliver that kev to him 
every night, before he went to bed. On receiv- 
ing it, ne opened the beaufet, took a silver 
waiter or salver out of it, on which he put four 
glass decanters, and went to the kitchen, in 
order, no doubt, to fill them with water. He 
came back with them empty however ; and, 
when he had reached the middle of the stair case, 
he put what he had in his hands upon a kind of 
pest or pillar, ascended tbe remaining steps, 
and knocked at a door : as it was not opened for 
him, he returned down stairs, went in search of 
the valet-de-chambre, asked him some questions, 
turned upon his heel, and, running precipitately 
up the staircase, accidentally touched the salver 
with his elbow, and broke the decanters. He 
again knocked at the door, but to no purpose ; 
and, on his return down stairs, he took the 
salver with him, which, having carried into the 
dining room, he placed it upon a little table. 
Thence he went into the kitchen, took a pitcher, 
carried it to the pnmp, where ho filled it with 
water, and then returned to the kitchen again. 
He afterwards went to the salver, and, missing 
the decanters he was displeased; said they 
certainly ought to be there, as he had placed 
them himself ; and enquired of the other servants 
if they had taken them away. After a long 
search, he opened the beaufet again, took out 
two decanters, rinsed them, filled them with 
water, and put them upon the salver. He then 
carried the whole into the antc-chamber to the 
very door of the dining room, where the valet 
was wont to receive them from his hauds. Some 
one took the salver and decanters from him. 
and a little while after returned them. On this 
he went into the kitchen, wiped some plates with 
a cloth, held them to the fire as if he wanted to 

a them, and in like manner cleaned all the 
er plates. These preparations completed, he 
returned to the beaufet, put the cloth and nap- 
kin into a small basket, and went, loaden with 
these things, directly to a table, where there 
used to be a lighted candle. Having seemed to 
search for a knife and fork, he carried back the 
basket, and shut the beaufet. And, having after- 
wards carried every thing into the ante-chamber 
every thing he ban taken out of the beaufet, and 
placed them upon a chair, he took a found table, 
at which the marchioness, his lady, used to eat, 
and covered it with great neatness. Beside it 
was another table of the same form ; this he 
sometimes touched by mistake, but always re- 
turned to that he was covering. Now that this 
business was finished, he walked about, blowed 
his nose, and took out his tobacco box again, 
but withdrew his fingers from it, without offer- 
ing to take any tobacco, as if he recollected, 
at the distance of at least two hours, that there 
was none in it : yet though he could not procure 
a quid, he found a few grains to throw upon his 
hand. Here concluded tbe first act. One threw 
some water upon his face, and he awoke. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 


PORTRAIT OF A NUBIAN. 

Tbe Nabton is slender bat gracefully made, his 
beauty, like that of a statue, never changes, and he ia 
entirely free from fat ; this is the more (brtoeate, as be 


is naked : — a publican, or a eoaehmaa would make bat 
an inelegant figure in a state of nudity. Many a Nubias 
who pretends to dtoenny ties a cord roond bis waist, 
and on this is hang a screen of grass, bat long before 
evening tbe grass is dried op and withered. He is as 
fond as tbe Arab is of becksheesh, and when be does 
ask, be asks like tbe begger in Gil Bias, potting jba 
in fear of yoar life ; be plaoes his spear dose to your 
breast, and is unwilling to remove it, anti! either bis 
demand is complied with or till be sees fire arms. He 
is as afraid as Juntos of gunpowder,- and he knows that 
the length of a bullet is beyond that of the arms bianca. 
He is, however, bolder than tbe Arab, wbiob is owing 
to his freedom ; at least it is but lately that Nubia has 
been subdued. The fellahs, when I have been shootiag, 
have run away eight or ten together ; bnt the Nubian, 
though alone, baa uastong bis spear and maintained kb 
ground. The Arab ia so completely in dread of tbe 
Hasba that he never oarries his n at and propensities 
beyond robbery, but the Nobian does not b— bate to 
commit murder. Three men at the enlarge!* .killed s 
traveller whom they asked to supper ; a breach of hospi- 
tality unknown among tbe Bedouins or freebooters of 
tbe desert. 

Tbe N ubians of our crew are far too merciful when 
they should not be so : as soon as the suu ban suffici- 
ently wanned tbe atmosphere, every man takeo off bis 
shirt and commences a search after certain little anitnsb 
that abound greatly to this country, and ia whieb he is 
consequently very successful. Wbea be catches any 
of the vermin, as be is forbidden to put them to death, 
he throws them into tbe river or gives them to the 
winds, aad therefore often to bis neighbour, m that the 
hunt is renewed day after day with equal sacoess. 
We saw a snake in our path, one of the men threw a 
stone at it. which nearly severed the bead from tbe 
body. I desired bim to put tbe poor annual oat of its 
misery, which be refuse a, alleging that it would be 
wicked to deprive it of life. The natives- of Egypt are 
paiticularly merciful to all animals, as if it were a con- 
tinuation of the ancient custom of the country, and it 
might almost be looked upon as a species of wendrip. 
It certainly is not so ridiculous as to see people of con- 
sequence to Rome go on St. Anthony's day in their 
oo aches and six to have tlu ir horses bteseed ! The 
sprinkling holy water over them aad other ansmab fills 
up three days in tbe year to please St Anthony and the 
!>*&*• 

Tbe Nubian is so uncourteous that bo will saaroalj 
return the salutation of a Franc, or when he does grum- 
ble out “ Alekom Salaram,” be adds also, “ flow bo off 
with yon, don't look at our women.” If be heppea* to 
deviate from Ibis sulkiness it is became be hoe experi- 
enced tbe liberality of travellers, and then be runs op 
with all the interest of a “ Je suis char me.” exclaiming, 
Salam alekum howbahbe, howbahbe, tyebbint, tyeb, 
tyeb, tyeb, wa ball tyeb, — becksheesh na foesk? 
" Health to you, welcome, welcome, are you well, very 
well, exceedingly well, well by G — . Is there no 
becksheesh for me?” I never ooeto ascertain upon 
what plea they demanded money, unless it ie, that I 
bare come upon their land, and am therefore liable to an 
action for trespass. In passing a village, we observed 
several women in line, carrying each a platter. Upon 
enquiry we learnt that news bad just arrived of tbe 
death of a man belonging to tbe place, and these peo- 
ple were going to assist at the alula; as it is the coelom 
at a wake to eat as well as .administer consolation, and 
tbe widow to this oase happened to be too poor to treat 
ber friends, every one who went to weep carried a plate 
of provisions to the pic nic. — Unmiker . 


SLAVE TRADE IN EGYPT. 

At Derabvy we were informed that a caravan bad 
just arrived, with gum, ostrioh feathers, aad slaves ; the 
totter ere registered et this piece as soon as they art 
brought into Egypt, and a poll-tax Is paid to the Pashs ; 
it is one of the largest and cheapest human Smitbfields 
in the kingdom. The priee of a slave varies from seven 
to twenty-five pounds; they are allowed to bask during 
the day in a walled court-yard, and at night they 
are distributed among the oottages like a subscription 
pack of bounds. The wbipper-to carried a oaravash or 
tboflg, made of the rhinoceros's hide, an instrument too 
ernel to beat even a donkey with, and switching this 
about iu a masterly maimer, be accompanied me to- tbe 
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kanael • Inn we foond i sqn&ttee of young ladies 
eooUd fin a oirele ; in tbe oentre was a broken bowl, 
••d iota this they were all dipping tbeir fingers, with as 
mob greediness as if it was hasty- podding. My nose 
noon informed me that it was grease ; and the merchant 
tells me that it is the luxary of women, and eooselstion 
•re* note a slave ; with Ibis they besmear themselves 
from head to toe, and glisten in the son like a newly 
varnished pic tare ; they were so well plessed with tbe 
fat, that they paid bat little attention to tbe dealer as be 
pointed eat tbe particular beauties of each. Some were 
tattood like aboriginal Britons, and some bad their faces 
not like orimped ekate ; she is considered most orna- 
mental who tees most grease ; and sbe that does not 
email offensively is looked upon as s sloven. 

The merchant warrants that a slave shall not snore, 
nor be guilty of many other dtsagremtns of nature.— 
Hemdker. 


Mr. Editor, — After reading the extract given in 
your Iris, of tbe 28th ult. from Southey's History of 
the Peninsular War, detailing all tbe affecting oircum- 
Stances of the death and interment of Sir John Moore, 
no apology. I presume, will be deemed necessary for 
inserting tbe following beautiful Lines on tbe same sub- 
ject, written by a student of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Your’s, ficc. 

S X. 

LINES, 

On reading an account of ike Burial of Sir John Moore, 
at Corunna . 

Not a drum was beard, not a funeral note 
As hia corse to the rampart we hurried ; ' 

Not a soldier discharg’d his farewell shot 
' O’er the grave, where our hero was buried. 

We buried him daikly, at dead of night, 

Tbe nsda with our baypneta turning. 

By the -struggling mpon-besm’s misty light, 

And tbe lantern dimly buridpg. 

No useless cotbns inclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we bound him ; 

Bui he lay like a wwrior taking His rest. 

With his martial cloak arpondUAuj* 

Pew — and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we etedfastly gated on the face of tbe dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as we hallow’d hia narrow bed, 

And smooth'd down his lonely piRow, 

That the/oe and the stranger would tread o’er bis head 
And we— far away on the billow I. * 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone. 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

• But little be'U reck £ he caknK sleeps on. 

In a grave where a Briton bar Lud bun. 

But half of our heavy usk was done. 

When the clock toll'd the hour of retiriug. 

And we k»**4 the dtsUataod random shot. 

That the fee was sufteuly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame, fresh and gory ; — 

We carv'd not a line, we rais’d not a stone. 

Bat we left him alone with bis glory. 

SONG. 

Wheb> dear maid, apart from thee. 

Bow my drooping soal complains ! 

Bitas, content, enjoyment flee, 

- Hope alone with me remains ; 

• Spfak, then speak — O bid me suy, 

.Drive me not from life away ! 

Love entranc’d my days I'll spend, 

Ev’ry thought to thee disclose ; 

View the lily's beanties blend 
With tbe fragrance of the rose ; — 

Loveliness and ti uth combin'd, — 

. Nature’s sweetest form and mind f 

Think not e'er that I am one 
Who canfemaie worth contemn ; 

Tsoe as yonder rolling Sun, 

Cloudless as tbe polish’d gem;— 

Scorn I those who only view 
Transient bUtu with such as you! 


History. I also stated my intention of embracing the 
earliest convenient opportunity for communicating my 

As my former rending was superficial, I entered upon 
a particular perusal of " The Augustan Age, No. V.” 
with a view to the fulfilment of my promise ; but, jodge 
of my astonishment, when, after tha strictest scrutiny, 
I could not perceive an objectionable mta eedimgk 
oat that excellent essay ! 

The fact is, my remark originated in nUnn^wtuwl . 
ingj for, I conceived that the fallacious embellishment, 
and romantic interest of the Waverley genus was 
approved and commended in I. B. MV first paragraph. 
Not that the style of this gentleman is either atnhiguoos 
or ohscare, — no ; it is intelligible end energetic ; and 
infinitely more creditable than tbe admired flippanoy of 
the most popular novel makers. A cursory imperfect 
glance occasioned, and a further perusal has now rec- 
tified my inadvertent conclusion. 

’Whether, or not, tbe opinions of I. B. M. accord 
with prevailing views, is of little consequence ; as 
they may be supported by numerous facts drawn from 
every age. I cannot but admire the judicious obser- 
vation, and independent judgment of tbe Author of 

Tbe Augustan Age with much information, he 
combines a clear understanding and a well regulated 
taste ; his ideas evidently arise from considerable 
powers judiciously exercised; and his decisions are 
expressed with a confidence in bis own deliberations, 
which at once distinguishes him from common writers, 
sod indicates that description of originality which 
benefits society and is honourable to its promulgators. 
Hopisg for msny literary favours from your aorreapon- 
dent I. B. M., I am, &o. 

A CONSTANT HEADER. 

Manchester , Jany . 24th, 1822. 


bigota ; an enthusiast may delight to step beyond hume- 
to dare »openiataral visitations ; hut an 
enlightened people cannot be expected to witness a 
blasphemous caricature of their common religion, with- 
out remonstrance and condemnation. 

I am, &e. 

Manchester , 2 2nd Jam. 1829. DRAMATICAL 


M&. Editor, That “ an honest man’s fhe noblest 
work of God, is an admitted and generally admired 
maxim. And, as honest men are not identified with any 
particular rank, exclusive of ail others, it must be 
granted that they may be found in aJJ the gradations of 
society. Now, as the poorest and moat illiterate, may, 
nevertheless, be honest men , and in being such, are 
“ the noblest work of God,” I wish, Sir, to ascertain 
that point, distinction, or qualifying materials which 
constitutes the “ Gentleman/’ la it rank? Wealth ? 
Authority? each and all of which may be hereditary. 
Is it Learning? virtue? benevolence ? each and all pf 
which must be acquired. Combaliveneas ? imperti-* 
neoce ? obscurity ? perfidy ? all of which are odious 
and diabolical. For the elncidetion of this pvrticyjar, 
I do not require your readers to trouble theoiaelvea in 
Antiquarian research ; neither do I wUb to he troubled 
with Greek, or Lutiu, or Teutonic, or even Franob 
primitives; the definition must be illustrative of the 
Eqglish acceptation, and in the vernacular tongue of the 
present race of Englishmen. 1 am &c., 

Chester , Jany. 20th, 1823. VERITAS. 


COBBBaPONDENOE. 

Mr. Editor.— I n a late conversation with yon on 
lie comparative merits |Of your paper, I remarked, 
that although a warm admirer of the style of your 
correspondent “ I. B. M " as exemplified in his very 
ia teres ting numbers, entitled “ The Augustan Age * — I 
•honld nevertheless, « differ from him on the Sebject of 


Mr. Editor, — A few weeks since yon observed that 
the scene of * the infernal regions,* in ‘the libertine/ 
accorded neither with taste nor judgment ; and now 
that its exhibition is discontinued, I beg to trouble you 
with one or two remarks, which could not fail to strike 
every beholder. First — The nodding of the equestrian 

•tatue is as unfeasible as absurd — And, Secondly The 

lall of Don Juan, and the appearance of * heirs torture 
snakes, sod masked fiends, is weak, preposterous, and 
impious; and every child must pitv the actor, who can 
be no imbecile, as to stagger off the stage, for the por- 
pose of looping a huge ‘ torture snake J to his breast ! 
This scene can have no salutary effect upon the atheist, 
or fatalist ; it only obtains his ridicab, as to principle * 
i lt P aDder8 t0 his w <>rri passions by irrflneuce’ 
It is at the same time a libel upon Divine Revelation jn 
general, and a caricature npou ChristianHv jn particular, 
i Don Juan is a character altogether ontoftire; such a 
monster, (corid such possibly exist,) would and should 
fall by human agency alone ; and in this way only can 
the piece be reconciled to feeling, moral principle, or 
common sense. A contemptible villain may for a time 
evade tbe laws of civilised nations, or tbe vengeance of 
natural right, but be will ultimately obtain bis desert 
j from aitber. A Hone may revel in the mysteries of 


Mr. Editor, — I am surprised that you ahould copy 
a commendation of Mr. VandeqhaTs person, and per- 
formance as witnessed in hia representation of Coyio- 
lanns in Edinburgh, a commendation uncalled for, and 
mneh more unwarranted and unwarrantably as being so 
opposite to truth ; w, are are assured by your corres- 
pondent, * V. P. from hia knowledge acquired in seven 
years acquaintance with that gentleman, that Mr. V/a 
eyes are sunk in hia head l that the whole contour of 
bis face is incapable of varied expression!! and hia 
gait and action are ytiff and ungraceful ! ! ! (See tha 
Jm. ,ol. ii. p. 32.)— Did ,oa think, i„ oaomon with 
the Scotch critics, ‘ to be facetious at Mr. V/a ex- 

* 0r \ d , id yon kPP® those who were 

not able to judge for themself es? If you did, it 
appears you were much mistaken. 

However to allow yon, Mr. Editor, a chance of 
clean ug yourself from any charge of endeavouring to 
impose upon os, which may be brought against you, I 
■hall suppose that 1 may err in my information, though 
that information be grounded cn a seven years’ acquaint- 
ance ; and therefore considering you innocent till proved 
guilty, I must in the mean time beg your pardon for 
the freedom of my language. I should certainly act 
as politely towards you and as justly, if I took the 
liberty to doubt a little tbe motives, the veracity, or, 
at least, the judgment of your correspondent; and con- 
sequeotly in turn might now require of him> Does Mr. 

‘ v * p > pretyud to place upon a par Mr. Vaadenboff 
and the person who now assumes bis charterers in our 
Theatre? And therefore is be endeavouring, by de- 
traotuw from Mr. Vandenkoff, to turn the attention of 
the public of Manchester to his present representative ? 
The empty benches show what opinion tbe public enter- 
tain in regard to the superiority of tfie tatter over the 
Conner. And ‘after tbe wretched actors that public 
are and have been doomed to witness regularly belong- 
ing to the company’ hare during the last and present 
aeasoa, if a performer of, such generally acknowledged 
excellence as Mr. V. should appear in Mancfyufer and 
he well received, it will not he at uH sqrpriritg. 

After an acquaintance of three years with Mr. V., 
and a few introductions to the Trfgodieu of the present 
company, my judgment if, that in the performance of 
the principal characters by the former gentleman, we 
witness something like a classical taste, me witness a 
correctness and propriety of pronunciation, a grace nod 
dignity of gesture, a suitableness of person, free, sad 
notion, which we in vain lnok for in (be present nauruer 
of ,his parts. And whatever Mr. • V. P.' may fay Ip 
the contrary, those who have witnessed Mr. V/a per- 
formance of the obiof ch a r a cter s in tragedy, and who 
have possessed and formed any judgment, will believe 
' tbecntics, whether Scotch or English, who oommeod 
Mr. V. sooner than his detraction of that gentleman, 
•even though Mr. V. P.’s deoisions may be grounded on 
a seven year’s acquain t ance with him ! 

AN ADMIRER OF CHASTE ACTING. 

January 28th , 1823. 

VARTETOCS. 

Anecdote op Dr. Johnson — “ Professor Martyn 
was at Rome at tbe time when Miss Knight was there, 
and was improving to the utmost tbe advantages of her 
situation. J have heard him speak of tbe delight one 
of her teachers took in instructing her, and tbe lively 
warmth with which be described her uncommon progress 
in whatever she undertook. Sbe was one of the many 
of b?r sex who had to remember and record the brutal 
wit of Johoson. The ladies of the tyme when bis notice 
was considered as an honour, made it too much a point 
of honour to obtain an introduction : — where this 
honour was to be found, f confess I never could dis- 
cover. For myself, I can truly say, that it was a 
severe punishment to me to share in any of fay father's 
visits to him, and that I never heard him say, in any 
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visit, six words that could composite for the trouble 
of getting to his den, and the disgust of seeing such 
squalidaess as I saw no where else. 

“ My mother I know used to brag that he bad never 
been uncivil to fur till unfortunately at our tablet 
she asked him very gently if be would not take a little 
wine ; and eoooloding by his not replying that be had 
not heard her, she repeated the words. He then thun 
dered out, * I drink no wine— why do you tease me f 
Her boasting, alas 1 was then all over, and she re- 
mained, in rank and distinction, just on a level 
with the eighteen nymphs who were so incautious as to 
go io a body to wait on him. I can imagine the dozen 
aod half of damsels all ready to prostrate themselves 
on the carpet, sooty and smoky as it was, and to cast 
at his feet, garlands of * hearts* ease,’ •* London pride,’ 

* maids in mists,’ and * forget me oots,* when be 
tumbled off the stairs into the dingy parlour, shoulder 
forward, as if aiming at the diagonal of the apartment, 
and mouthed or growled out, * If I had known there 
had been so many of you, I would not have oome.' To 
one — the spokeswoman, I presume, who bad an oration 
ready, he saved the trouble of recital, by crying out, 

• Fiddle-de-dee, my dear !* 

“ These met their fate, and in my mind a due fate 
— but when Miss Knight, whose pretensions to regard 
were established by having worked on an idea be had 
thrown out and was too indolent to pursue, in writing 
Dinarbas ; who had produced her elegant illustratire 
fiction, * Marcus Flaminius and her really nseful 
work, * The Campagna of Rome — when she went to 
make him a farewell-visit on quitting England, to dis- 
miss her by saying, * Go, my dear, for you are too 
big for an Island,’ — it was nothing short 'of gross bru- 
tality, and worthy only of Maglaibeccbi. — Hawkins, 

Portrait of Horace Walpole. — His figure was 
not merely tall, but more properly long and slender to 
excess; his complexion, and particularly bis hands, 
of a most unhealthy paleness. His eyes were remark- 
ably bright and penetrating, very dark and lively : — 
his voioe was not strong, but his tones were extremely 
pleasant, and if I may so say, highly gentlemanly, 
do not remember his common gait ; he always entered 
a room in that style of affected delicacy, which fashion 
bad then made almost natural ; chapeau bras between 
his hands as if he wished to oomprcss it, or under his 
arm — -knees bent, and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a 
wet floor. 

His dress in visiting was most .usually, in summer 
when I most saw him, a lavender suit, the waistooat 
embroidered with a little silver, or of white silk 
worked in the tambour, partridge silk stockings, and 
gold buckles, ruffles and frill generally lace. I re- 
member wbep a child, thinking him very much under- 
dressed, if at any time exoept in mourning, be wore 
hemmed cambric. Io summer no powder, but his wig 
combed straight, and showing his very smooth pale 
forehead, and queued behind: — in winter, powder. — 
Hawkins, 


The French Press. — Last week the Frenoh writers, 
Messrs. Arnault, Jay, Jouy, and Norvjne were cited 
before the Judge <f instruction, for outrages and ofTenoes 
against the King’s Government, in certain papers of 
the eighth volume of their Contemporary Biography. 
The Police CorrectioneUe will immediately take oogni- 
zance of this aooosation, aod of that against M. Bar- 
thdlemy, for bis £t. Helena Collection of Papers, 
among which O’Meara's first volume is charged as libel- 
lous upon the Roytf family. 

Scott and Byron. — It appears that for some years 
very able translations bive been made into Russian 
prose of the Poems of Lord Byron and Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Chess. — A writer in a Brussels publication denies 
to Maelzel the invention both of the automaton Chess- 
player and of the Metronome ; maintaining that the 
merit of the former belongs to the celebrated Van Kem- 
pelen, and of the latter to M. Wenckel of Amsterdam. 
It is also asserted that an amateur of chess in Brussels 
has discovered the secret of the Automaton Chess- 
player, which, he says, consists in concealing under 
the table a person who directs the moves. He has j 
constructed a machine representing the table, aud the ; 


drawer in which the pieces are kept, in order to prove 
that the real pla ver may lie concealed in a recess behind 
that drawer, wl iile the interior of the table is exposed 
to public view, and qnit his hiding place as soon as the 
doors of the table are closed . and it is declared that 
he has, by repeated exhibitions, convinced thousand* 
of persons of the practibility of such an arrangement. 


THE DRAMA.. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

Prom Monday Jan. 27 th, to Friday Jan. Sis/, 18C3. 


Monday. — The Heir at Law: with the Vampire. 
Cicily Homespun and Lady Margaret, Mis* S. Booth : 
Zekiel Homespun, Mr. Taylenre. 

Tuesday, — The Honey Moon : with the Vampire. Ju- 
liana and Lady Margaret, Mias S. Booth : Jaques, 
Mr. Tsylenrc 

Wednesday. — Man and wife : with the Vampire. Ilelen 
Worret and Lady Margaret, Miss S. Booth : Ponder 

Mr. Ttylenn 

Friday. — For the Benefit of Miss S. Booth. The 
Miller's Mtid : with a Roland for an Oliver, and the 
Vampire. Phebe, Maria Darlington, and Lady 
Margaret, Miss S. Booth : Giles and Sir Maik 
Chase, Mr. Taylcure. 

THE VAMPIRE. 

The celebrated story of the Vampire, w hich has been 
successfully dramatized at Paris, has supplied materials 
for one of the best melo-drames, w e have ever seen st 
this or any other theatre. The superstition on whioh it 
is foooded, is one of the most appalling at which the 
blood has ever curdled with a chill and mysterious 
pleasure. A being in whom death and life are strangely 
mingled — with all the coldness of the grave and all the 
seeming immunities of e\i»tenoe — sustained by the 
blood of female victims whom he fust is permitted to 
fascinate — has a spell far more fearful than ordinary 
spectres. 

The piece opens with an introductory vision — not a 

miserable allegory, as the title would lead ns to fear 

but an excellent preparatory explanation, which at once 
renders the plot ineligible, and prepares our feelings 
for all which is to follow. Lady Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Ronald, Baron of the Isles, betrothed to 
the Earl of Marsden whom she has never seen, after 
chasing the red-deer among the woods, falls asleep iu 
the tremendous cavern of Fingal. While she slumbers, 
two spirits of the haunted spot appear, from whom we 
learn that her intended bridegroom is a vampire, the 
spirit of Cromnl the bloody, whose tomb is in that 
cavern, but who has existed by draining the life-blood 
of numberless virgins, and who now has marked her 
for bis prey. To warn her of her peril, they call op 
the phantom in its old form, which rises slowly Tram 
the grave, pronounces her name, and vanishes in tu<>. 
She returns terrified to the castle, whefe Lord Rnthven 
soon arrives to claim her as his bride. To the astonish- 
ment of Lord Ronald, he discovers that the visitant is 
no other than bis beloved friend, whose apparent death 
he had witnessed, while travelling in Greece. He is, 
however, satisfied with his story of sadden su< . 0 < 
aod revival ; and is filled with delight at finding thi 
he will fee hit godlike friend the husband of his chi' 
When, however, Lady Margaret sees him, she is I 1 
ror-strioken— for bis form is that of the spectre i- 
dream. His spells, however, change this hostil- 
ing to a strange attachment, which she can 
resist nor explain. At his earnest solid i.tr 
wedding is fixed for that evening ; bnt, in t 1 
while, be is touched with pity for the yond 
lioess of the lady, and being requested 
the marriage of one of Lord Ronald’s 
the daughter of his own steward, he afl 
the lowlier dauuel his victim. To this 
ries her off — but is pursued by her 
wounded — and staggers in to di 
incident does not, however, very 
him. He requests Lord Ronald 
throw a ring which lie gives him, 
sepulchre of Fingal, and that he w 
until the mooo, then riding in meri 
sink beneath the horizon. The B 


on retaining to the castle, 
again, and his daughter 
evening. The horrible tn 
bursts into passionate c\ 
interrnpts by reminding hi 

daughter not to marry until 

given, by Rnthven, int 
insane. The honr appr 
— the bride and brid 
once more rashes io, 
on a delay nntil the 
knows that if the 
must perish for ever 
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BIOGRAPHY . 

DR. JENNER. 


Dr. Edward Jenner the discoverer and indefatigable 
defender of Vaccination, expired at Berkeley, on Suo- 
day the 26ib oh. in his 74th year. 

This illustrious man, was the youngest son of the 
Rev. Stephen Jeoner. M. A. Rector of Rockhnmpton, 
and Vicar of Berkeley, and was born May 17, 1749. 
At the age of thirteen, he was placed under the care of 
Messrs Ludlow, Surgeons of Sudbury ; and subse- 
quently became boose pupil to the celebrated John 
Hooter, with whom he took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the Hnnterian Museum. • Declining a partner- 
ship with his eminent preceptor, Mr. Jenner returned 
to Berkeley, and in n short time distinguished himself, 
by n saccessful practice. 

Dr. Jenner ’s attention was first turned to the cow- 
pox, in 1776. Pindiug, from experience, that aome 
persona, who, bad been affected with the cow-pox,t 
were secore from the small-pox, even though inocu- 
lated with the Utter ; whilst others who had also been 
affected with the cow-pox, were still susceptible of the 
amaU-pox, without inoculation, he pursued a laborious 
coarse of observation and experiment, until be satisfac- 
torily ascertained that the cow matter in an active stale, 
is a sure preservative against the small -pox ; and, that, 
when the Utter takes effect upon one who has had the 
eow-pox, it is owing to the cow matter having lost its 
more active property prior to its application. — Hence, 
a necessity for the utmost care in this particular I 

This is the discovery which immortalises the name of 
Jenner! — A discovery which has already saved the 
lives of myriads ; and which in its rapid progress from 
pole to pole, produces the one uniform effect — by a 
MILD AFFECTION, preserves from the MOST BALEFUL 
malady that ever raged amongst the human species ! 

Thai jealous, malignant, and interested creatures 
shonld oppose the efforts of this benefactor of mankind, 
we can readily admit ; bat that their sophistry shonld 
bo borne with, on a subject so open to enquiry, tod 
correct decision, U equally strange and infelicitous. 
However, the facta were ultimately demonstrated ; 
the eyes of the world enlightened; and whilst his 
opponents shrank into contemptuous oblivion, he was 
congratulated and honoured by the crowned heads, and 
all the great and liberal minds of Europe ! 

We add a few illustrations from contemporary 


Vaeeination was introduced into the army and nkvy, 
and honours heaped on the head of iU great founder. 
The physicians and surgeons of the fleet presented Dr. 
Jenner with a gold medal and suitable address. The 
medal represents Apollo, the god of physic, introducing 
a seaman recovered from vaccine inoculation to Britan- 
nia ; who, in return exteods a sivic crown, on which is 
inscribed — Jenner, The motto U peculiarly happy — 
ALBA NAUTIl STELLA REFULSIT. 

On the reverse is an anchor, above OEORGio tertio 
REGE ; below SPENCES DUCE ; expressing the reign 
and the naval administration of the sovereign and peer 
under wboee auspices this valuable improvement of the 
healing art was introduced into the navy of Great 
Britain. 

The Empress Dowager Mary of Russia, and several 
foreign potentates, now sent gratulatory addresses to 


• This Museam was bought by government for £15000, and 
presented to the College of Surgeons, under the stipola- 
tioos of its being open to public Inspection, and of their deli- 
vevtng annual lectures explanatory of Its contents. 

t "The genuine cow-pox appears on the teats of the cow. In 
the form of vesicles of a bloc colour, which are surrounded by 
MtanmatSon.*' This matter Dr. Jenner transferred to the 
Mans subject, and then Brora each to bis fellow. 


Dr. Jenner on his discovery, which has been rapidly 
gaining ground in every quarter of the globe. A few 
instances are worthy of being recorded. 

When Dr. Wickham was made prisoner in France, 
our philosopher was applied to as tiie fittest person for 
addressing to Bonaparte a petition soliciting that physi- 
cian’s liberation. This was at the time of Napoleon’s 
greatest animosity to this country. It happened thns : 
the emperor was in his carriage, and the horses were 
being changed. The petition was then presented to 
him. lie exclaimed, ‘Away! away!’ The Empress 
Josephine, who accompanied him, said, ' But, emperor, 
do yon see whom this comes from? Jenner/ He 
changed his tone of voice that instant, and said, ‘ What 
that man &»ks is not to be refused ; * and the petition 
was immediately granted. The ex-emperor also libe- 
rated many others, from time to time, at the request of 
Dr. Jeuner, even whole families. Indeed, he never 
refused any request made by Dr. Jenner, who, of coarse, 
observed proper delicacy in not applying too often. 

When the foreign potentates arrived in this country in 
1814 they all expressed a wish to see Dr- Jenner ; he 
was first introduced to the Grand Duchess of Olden- 
burgb, when the conversation continued upon philoso- 
phical sabjects, and her imperial highness astonished 
the doctor by the extent of her information. Dr. Jen- 
ner requested her imperial highness, when ahe wrote to 
her august mother, to have the goodness to say that he 
bad a grateful remembrance of the kind attention which 
she shewed to him. ‘ When I write ? ’ she replied, • I 
will write this very evening!' — At parting ahe said, 
' Dr. Jenner, you must see the emperor my brother, 
who is expected here soon/ Dr. Jenner bowed 
acquiescence and withdrew. 

The emperor arrived, and the promised interview 
took place in the moat gracious form. The doctor was 
ushered into a room, which soon after his imperial 
majesty entered alone. He prononnoed the words 
* Dr. Jenner ! ’ (which was returned with a respectfnl 
how), and then advanced and touched his right shoulder. 
Alexander shortly commenced a disoonrse upon the 
astonishing effects of vaccination in Rossis; and Dr. 
Jenner bad the pleasure of hearing him declare that the 
vaocine had nearly anhdned small-pox throughout that 
country. Dr. Jenner then told the emperor that he had 
the highest gratification at hearing socb an important 
fact from his majesty himself. Dr. Jenner then pre- 
sented the monarch with n volume of his own works 
upon the subject ; and added, * that in whatever coun- 
try vaccination was conducted in a similar way to that 
which hia majesty had commanded in the Russian 
empire, the small-pox mast necessarily become extinct.’ 
The emperor then made some observations which were 
highly complimentary to Dr. Jenner. 

In a few days afterwards Count Orloff, with whom 
he had been long acquainted, from attendance on bis 
countess, waited on Dr. Jenner, and asked him if a 
Russian order would he acoeptible to him, should hia 
majesty be graciously pleased to confer it. Dr. Jenner 
replied, that be thought this exclusively belonged to 
men of perfect independence. The count expressed his 
surprise at his not possesing a pecuniary independence. 
Dr. Jenner answered, that be possessed a village for- 
tune, though not what came under the general accepta- 
tion of the term independence. 

By appointment Dr. Jenner waited on the King of 
Prussia. And the king made, as did the other sove- 
reigns, a general acknowledgment of the obligations of 
the world to Dr. Jenner. Either a child of this king, 
or of the Emperor of Austria, was the first royal child 
inoculated in Europe. After the king was gone, the 
crown prince, . and many others of the illustrious 
foreigners honoured Dr. Jenner with particular notice, 
and gave him a pressing invitation to Berlin. 


Dr. Jemier’s next presentation was to Blucber. Ha 
was very polite, and rather facetious. The next inter- 
view was with Platoff. To the astonishment of Dr. 
Jenner, who was accompanied by Dr. Hamel (a physi- 
cian born on the banks of the Don, and acquainted with 
the Cossack language), the count proved to be quite a 
polished gentleman, had a knowledge of vaccination and 
practised it. He said, ‘ Sir, yon have extiogniahed the 
moat pestilential disorder that ever appeared on the 
Don.’ 

Naturally, Jenner loved seclusion, and a small circle 
of friends. He was singularly cheerful among those to 
whom he could freely unbosom himself, and was ‘a 
boy ’ (like Wyndharo) at the age of 60. He was fond of 
music — and when some one orged to be favored with a 
sight of the magnificent diamond ring, which the Empe- 
ror of Russia's late mother bad given him — 'Come, 
come/ replied Jenner, ‘ let us take a stroll in the gar- 
den, and hear * the drowsy ham ’ of the beetle.’ He 
did so, and played at the same time one of his favorite 
airs on the flute — which be blew with a singular felicity 
of embouchure. He was as philosophical an ornitholo- 
gist as Bnffon. His essay (yet in MS.) on the mosie 
of birds, if perfectly original ; and bis ‘Dissertation 
on the Cnckoo ’ is one of the riohest gems in the collec- 
tion of the Philosophical Transactions. 

While you were conversing with him, or staying in 
his house, you coaid not imagine that he waa A MAN, 
with whose fame « all Europe rang from side to side.* 
He never talked of his snccess — of hia reputation — of 
his nnmerooa and great friends— of hia correspondence 
or encomiastic letters ; but would much rather converse 
on the frnits of the earth, or the properties of animals. 
He had the true test of greatness of character — inas- 
much as he waa simple and natural. 

We neod not say that science has lost in the death of 
Dr. Jenner, a great man, hnt nature permitted him to 
complete his grand discovery, and to render his mea- 
sure of service to the world — a service which will bene- 
fit all succeeding ages, wlip will bless the name of 
Jenner. 


EPITAPH ON DOCTOR JENNER. 

Within this tomb has found a resting place 
The Geest Physician or the Homan Rack, — 
Immortal Jenner; whose gigantic mind 
Brought life and health to more than half mankind f 
Let rescued infancy his worth proclaim. 

And lisp out blessings on his honour’d name; 

And radiant beanty drop one grateful tear. 

For beauty’s truest (Head lies buried here l 


CHARLES HUTTON, L. L. D. 

Charles Hatton, L. L. D. and F. R. S. died oa 
Monday the 26tb nit. at hia boose in Bedford-row, ia 
the 86th year of his age. 

Dr. Hnlton was born of bomble parents at Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, in the year 1737. Hia scholastic at- 
tainments were considerable ; and at the age of eigh- 
teen he opened a school in the vicinity of hia native 
town. Amidst the toils of this profession, his appli- 
cation to Mathematical science was considerable ; in 
this department the < Ladies Diary’ waa generally tho 
slim a I us, and also the receptacle of his labours. In 
1764 be published “-A Practical treatise on Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping,** and in 1768 a copious treatise on 
Mensuration. — The latter brought him into considerable 
note. The magistrates of Newcastle employed Dr. H. 
to make a survey of their town about 1771. The des- 
truction of the old bridge attracted his attention to the 
construction of arches, and brought from his pen a 
valuable little book on “ The Principles of Bridges,*’ 
in 1772. 
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Mr. J. L. Crowley about this time resigned the Pro- | 
fessorship of Mathematics at the Cadet Academy, at 
Woolwich, and Dr. H. after a strict examination, be- 
came his anccessor. His talents were now displayed 
to advantage, and occasioned hit election to the Royal 
Society. On the resignation of Dr. Horsley as Secre- 
tary to this body. Dr. Hutton was elected one of the 
Council and Latin Secretary ; but on the appointment 
of Sir Joseph Banks to the Presidentship, a misunder- 
standing arose, and Dr. H. went out of office. Jn 
1807 he retired from his Professorship at Woolwich, 
and obtained a liberal pension from Government. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Dr. Hatton 
published The Diarian Miscellany, 5 vols. 12mo; — a 
Selection of nsefnl and entertaining Parts from the 
Ladies’ Diary, of which he was for a long time editor ; 
Elements of the Conic Sections, 8vo. 1777 ; Tables of 
the Products and Powers of Numbers, folio, 1784 ; 
Mathematical Tables (Logarithms,) 1785 — five edi- 
tions to 1811 ; Tables of Interest, 8vo. 1786 ; Tracts 
Mathematical and Philosophical, 4to. same year ; Com- 
pendious Measurer, 12mo. id. ; Mathematical and Phi- 
losophical Dictionary, 2 vols. -fto. 1796; and many 
other Treatises on Mathematics, Projectiles, and Phi- 
losophy, translations from Deripian, Ozanara, and Mon- 
tucal ; and (in conjunction with Drs. Shaw and Pear- 
son) an Abridgement of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, to which be was a valuable contributor, in 18 
vols. 4to. 

Dr. Hatton was exceedingly cheerful in his conver- 
sation and manner, and deliberate in expressing him- 
self. His voice was agreeably clear and firm, with a 
slight northern accent. 

4 * In the spring of the year 1822 (a gentleman 
writes) I called upon Dr. Hutton at his house in Bed- 
ford-row. After the Doctor's usaal kind reception, I 
told him my object in the visit was twofold,— after the 
pleasure of paying my respects, to take the oppor- 
tunity of requesting his assistance in procuring either 
a mathematical master, or school, for a young friend to 
devote bis time exclusively to that branch of study, 
preparatory ts his joining the Royal Military Aoademy 
at Woolwich, as a cadet. 

“ I prefaced by saying, the lad was the son of a 
deceased Royal Engineer Officer, and it was on behalf 
of the widow that 1 solicited the Doctor’s recommen- 
dation. ‘ Yes, Sir, (was the reply,) I know a good 
many mathematical schools, and more mathematical 
masters ; before I specify either, tell me w hat the 
widow can afford to pay, that expense may regulate 
us in onr choice.’ I replied, I could not answer that 
qoeation without reference to the widow. * Well, Sir, 
perhaps then the shortest way will be, ( for you will have 
my toy to mate to the widow , and doubtless t he widow will 
ayain have her say to make back to me,) to send the lady 
herself to me, when it can at once be despatched ; that 
will leave us now, Mr. , the agreeable oppor- 

tunity of talking upon some more interesting subjects.’ 

“ After a short pause, and looking to the centre of 
the room, I observed to the Doctor, *You have there, 
Sir, a very fine and interesting portrait of Sir Isaac 
Newton ; — has it not lately come into j our possession V 
— 1 Yes, Sir, it is a very fine, and as you say, interest- 
ing portrait of that illustrious individual, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and it has lately become mine. That picture, 
Sir, was the last for which Sir Isaac sat to any ptintcr; 

it was painted by — , and in the very last year 

of 8ir Isaac’s life — he was then in his eighty fifth year. 
The picture was executed for the grandfather of the 
present Earl Stanhope. When the late Eail Stanhope 
died, a few years since, he kindly remembered me in 
his last will, and bequeathed me that picture, which I 
greatly value. It was always deemed a fine and good 
likeness of Newton, and a pleading resemblance it is.’ 
After a few words more, I observed the Doctor’s eyes 
were directed (and as I thought evidently with a wish 
of attracting mine also) to a print hanging by the fire- 
place, a portrait of Mr. Charles Hutton, from Cos- 
way’s well-known and admired picture of that gentle- 
man, dressed in black, with a three-cornered bat upon 
his head, and an ear-trompet in his right hand. Look- 
ing immediately at the print , the Doctor said, * Doubt- 
less, Mr . , you know the picture from which that 

print was taken ; it was done by Mr . Cosway . Charles 
Hutton, Sir, was a man of very considerable abilities 
— he was a relation of mine ; and you shall hear a 



story most flattering to myself. Charles Hutton’s mo- 
ther, Sir, and my mother were sisters ; and his grand- 
mother and the mother of Sir Isaac Newton were also 
sisters. So you see , Sir, (pointing to the print, and 
looking at the picture of Newton,) through that man I 
am myself connected with that great and extraordinary 
person whose ejtgy we are contemplating * The solemn 
earnestness with which the last sentence was uttered, 
and the complacency of his countenance, strongly 
marked the Doctor’s great and inward satisfaction. 

“ Referring to the pictores, I said. ‘ I hope, Sir, 
you will leave to the world some such memorial of 
yourself, which our posterity may admire with as much 
gratification.’ — * I do not know, Sir, if I ever shall be 
admired in this way after I am dead ; but you shall 
see wbat Gabfcgan has done for me,’ uncovering a bust 
on a corner table. He continued : * There, Sir, is a 
bust of me by Gabagan ; — my friends tell me that it is 
like me, but that it is too grsve for me, though gravity 
is part of my character. For the likeneas and exprea- 
sion I cannot myself be the judge ; but I can vouch for 
the accuracy, for I have measured it in every point with 
the callipers .’ 

“ Upon my taking leave, the Doctor incisted he 
would accompany me to the door in the street of Bed- 
ford-row. I remarked to him the place was broad, 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF A SOM- 
NAMBULIST. 

( Concluded from our last.) 

\ 

“ The Somnambnlist directs himself with unemi* 
certainty throngh the most intricate windings, tad 
over the most dangerbos precipices ; and, without aay 
apparent assistance from the organs of sense, has been 
known to read, write, and compose.” 

Bishop Pome*. 

The next day, while Negretti was yet awake, 
the Marquis received company in his chamber; 
a circumstance which rarely happened. As the 
visitors increased, so increased the demand for 
chairs. Negretti, having in the mean time 
fallen asleep, rose up, after a short nap; and, 
after blowing his nose, he paid his respects to 
his tobacco dox, and hurried away in search of 
chairs. What is the most remarkable, is, that 
while he held one chair with both hands, he 
came to the door, which was shut, when, in- 
stead of knocking at it, he let go one hand 


lord-row. I remarked to dim the place was broad, t lw> rl.olr " , .T j 7 

light, and v.rj »irjr. H. atepped two or three p.ces ’ “P^ed ‘he door, took op tie 

on, and pointing to the end of the street, said, ‘ Yes, C *{f ir * n d carried * to the very place 

it is a very agreeable place to walk in. From the chair V >e f e 11 ® u £“t to be. This done, he went to 
in my study to that post at the corner is just forty &nfet, searched for the key, and seemed 

yards ; and from that post to the post at the other end vexed that he could not find it : he took a can- 
of the Row is exactly the eighth part of a mile : so that die, ft nd examined every corner of the apart- 
when I come out to take my walk, I can walk my ment, and every step of the Staircase, W alking 
eighth part of a mile, the quarter of a mile, half of a about with great quickness, and gropingtrith 
mile, or my mile, as I choose. When I return to ray his hands in hopes of finding the lost key 

‘■'l’. I JS u T w * a,exe 7 ls fu 11 'Tn 1 "? it !J Dy Thc valet-de-chambre slid it mto hi* pocket, 

e.ghtjr-rfxth jear, and, thank God, bare mj health .a and Negretti, soon after putting his handttot 
a remarkable way at such an sge. I have very few «u«i w* 

paios, but am. little deaf."* ’ M,‘ “““ 1 J 1 * £ £• »* 

folly, he then opened the beaufet ; when, after 

■■ — taking out a napkin, a plate and two rdlls, be 

BACHELOR’S FARE. J^ut it went * nto the kitchen: thert 

dressed a salad, producing from a closet 

Funny aud free are a Bachelor*! revelries, every thing necessary for that pUfpOSfi, and 

Cheerily, merrily passes ids life ; when he had done, sat down in order to eat it. 

Nothing knows he of connubial devilries, TKIo ’ *1 . , 7 , . , . 

Troublesome children and clamorous wife. , flisn tnCy presently tOOK from him, SOU in 

Free from satiety, care, and anxiety, its place, gave him One of cabbage, highly 

wSSSR » ca60 “ ed - W thU 1 be eat freely , anS for JL 

This, boys, this is the Bachelor's fare. bage they afterwards substituted a cake, which 

. , , he swallowed in the same manner, without ap- 

A wife, like a canister, chattering, clattering, _ au .; nn , ^ v , c * , 1U » 

Tied to a dog for hi* torment and dread, pearmg to know any difference ; a circumstance 

An bespatterinp, bumping, and battering, which leads one to think that he had not rriisbed 

OM ODca'are^wtTdevH. faaanted^with^bUie devils. the Salad by the Organ of taste, but that the 

Yonng ones are new devils raising despair, SOUl alone enjoyed this Sensation without the 

w Ar„:: d f :, n p7*. o ^ u Bii^;, c, F^: °, f - . the J°& , he ate :J e 

now and then listened, thinking he was called; 
Through such folly da) s once sweet holidays and once persuaded himself that he actually 

s izsssaXT'’ : va \ A r?: dia ^ , he « ent down 5n ? reat h> ^ 

An perplexing aud vexing one's life, to the hall ; and finding no one, ne stepped 

01 'i&Totr ^ Hj'; U3 ’ !?*? ante-chamber, and asked the servant, 

Poiiv is ^nailing, aud Moiiy is bawling, “ “C nad not been wanted. Rather peevish at 

while Dad » recalling his Bachelor's fare— being disturbed, he returned to his supper in 

|Vhcn they arc older grown, then they are bolder grown, kitchen ; and having finished it, he Said, in 

Turning your temper, and spurning your rule, a half whisper, that he should like tO gO tO the 

“ : :*i ^r;a°roo, Q - l5b0e “’ ** x ‘ p« b,ic h °“ 8e “> have a draught, fr he had 

Boys win anticipate, lavish and dissipate, any money ; and he examined his pockets, with- 

Aii th.t >oiir bnsy pate hoarded with care; out success : at length he rose from his seat, 

XSI saying he would go. however , that he would 

, pay the next day, aud they would not scruple 

t0 g rU8 g jjj m# With, great alacrity he ran to the 
THE HOUR-GLASS. public house, which was at the distance of two 

* gun shots from the house. He knocked at the 

(prom the latin of amalfi.) door, without trying whether ii was fast, as if 

he had known, that at so late an hour, it neces- 

The do*t that here, with motion trne, sarily must he so. On gaining admission, he 

^lled for half a pint of wine : fnstead of which 
The pride of honour, wealth, and power — the landlord gave him the same quantity of 

W £.°emi™ ' ; water * he drank, insensible o? the differ- 

He saw, but withered in the ga*e, cnee, and, at his departure, said he would pay 

And iu a fatai flame expired. for it on the morrow. With all haste he re- 

S, pl«u b min"t S o bl a<* pTJoi'breart. turned homeward, and, on entering the ante- 

That he, who knows the pangs of Love, chamber, asked the servants if his master had 

May never, never, hope for rest! wanted him. He then appeared in high spirits, 


BACHELOR’S FARE. 

Funny aud free are a Bachelor's revelries. 

Cheerily, merrily passes Iris life ; 

Nothing knows he of connnbial devilries, 

Troublesome children and clamorous wife. 

Free from satiety, care, and anxiety. 

Charms in variety fall to his share ; 

Bacchus’s blisses, and glances of misses. 

This, boys, this is the Bachelor's fare. 

A wife, like a canister, chattering, clattering. 

Tied to a dog for his torment and dread. 

All bespatterinp, bumping, and battering, 

Humes and worries him till he is dead ; 

Old ones are two devils haunted with blue devils, 
Yonng ones are new devils raising despair, 

Doctors and nnrses combining their curses. 

Adieu to full purses and Bachelor’s Fare. 

Through soch folly da) s once sweet holidays 
Soon are embitter'd by wrangling and strife; 

Wives lorn jolly days to melaucholy days, 

All perplexing aud vexing one's life, 

Children are riotous, maid servants fly at us. 

Mammy to quiet us growls like a bear; 

Polly is sqnalliug, aud Molly is bawling. 

While Dad is recalling his Bachelor's fkre.— 

yVhcn they arc older grown, then they are bolder grown. 
Turning your temper, and spurning your rule, 

Girls through foolishness, passion or raoiisbness. 

Parry your wishes, aud marry a fool. — 

Boys will anticipate, lavish and dissipate. 

All that >our busy pate hoarded with care; 

Then tell me what jollity, fun, or frivolity. 

Equals iu quality Bachelor's Fare t 


THE HOUR-GLASS. 

(FROM THE LATIN OF AMALFI.) 

The dost that here, with motion trne, 

In silence tells the waning hour. 

Once glowed with vital heat, and knew 
The pride of honour, wealth, and power — 
Was one, who, lost in pleasure's maze, 
Relentless beauty’s charms admired ; 

He saw, but withered in the gaxc, 

And iu a fatal flame expired. 

Still in this glass his ashes move, 

Proclaiming to each pining breast. 

That he, who knows the pangs of Love, 

May never, never, hope for rest I 
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and said he had been out to drink, and was the 
better for it. On this, a person forcibly opened 
his eyes, and he awoke. 

In his sleep, one Friday evening, he recol- 
lected that the family tutor had said to him, 
that if he was seized with somnambulency that 
night, and would bring him a basin of soup, 
be would give him some drink money. On this 
be arose, while fast asleep, and said aloud, that 
be would plan a trick tor the tutor. He ac- 
cordingly went down to the kitchen, and 
repairing thence to the tutor's chamber, as 
directed, he reminded him of his promise. The 
tutor gave him a small piece of money ; on 
which, Negnetti taking the valet by the arm, 
carried him along with him to the public house, 
and, as he drank, related to him m a verv cir- 
cumstantial manner, . how he had duped the 
tutor, whose money hie thought he had received 
when he was awake. He laughed heartily, 
drank repeatedly to the tutor’s health, and re- 
turned m life and spirits, to the house. 

Once, while Negretti was in this state, a per- 
son hit him on the leg with a stick : he ima- 
gining it to be a dog, grumbled ; and, as the 
person continued to strike him, he went in 
search of a switch, (and pursued the supposed 
dog.) brandishing it about with all his might. 
At length he fell into a rage, and in despair of 
finding the cur, he pouted forth a load of abuse. 
He then produced a morsel of bread from bis 
pocket, called the dog by a name, and kept the 
switch concealed ; a muff was thrown down, 
which he took for the dog, and upon it lie dis- 
charged his fury. Mons. Pigatti, in the course 
of his repeated observations upon Negretti, 
remarked, that every night he aid something 
new. He likewise observed, that while his fit 
lasted, he did not perfectly enjoy either the 
tense of seeing, hearing, smelling, or tasting. 
We have seen that he would eat victuals of dif- 
ferent sorts, without perceiving the change ; 
be beard no noise, however great ; he perceived 
no candle, though it was held near enough to 
scorch his eye-lids ; he felt no feather, though 
his nose was tickled with one ; yet his touch 
was sometimes tolerably acute, but at other 
times exceedingly dull. 


DINNER COMPANY TO LET.— A CARD- 

Messrs. Clack and Caterer respectfully invite the 
attention of the dinner-giving department to the follow- 
ing statement of facts. 

It happens in London, every day, that gentlemen 
■moat to sodden wealth by Spanish bonds, fluctuations 
of English stock, death of distant relations, and what 
not. When this event ocean, a carriage is bespoken, 
the ladies gp to tbe Soho Bazaar, the father takes a 
boose in Baker-street or Coonanght-plaoe, and the sons 
get blackballed at all the new dabs in the environs of 
the Hnymarket. Yet still something is wanting Like 
the Greek or Persian king (Messrs., Clock and Caterer 
will not be precise as to the nation) who pined to death 
in the midst of plenty, gentlemen thus jumping into 
high-life, from the abysses of Lower Tbames-street 
nod Saint Mary Axe, lament the lack of good dinner 
company If they rely npon coffee-house society, their 
silyer spoons are in jeopardy ; and if they invite their 
own relations, they are ruined : nobody will come 
twice to each society. An ancle with an nnpowdered 
pigtail, who prates of pepper and pimento : an aunt in 
a brown silk gown, who drinks every body’s health ; 
a son from Stock we!’, who is silent when he onght to 
talk, aeeompanied by a wife, who talks when she ought 
to be silent, compose a species of society which may 
do very well at Kensington or Camden- town, bat which, 
Messrs. Clack and Caterer confidently predict, can 
never take root west of Temple-bar. The consequence 
is that gentlemen this circumstanced mast “ cat” their 
own relations, or nobody else will “ come again.” 


Singers may ba hired at so much a-bead : every body 
knows, to an odd sixpence, the prise of “ Non nobis, 
Domino,” “ Hail, Star of Branswiok,” Glorioas 
Apollo,” and “ Scots wha ha.” Good set speakers for 
charity dinners may also be obtained, by inquiry at the 
bar of tbe tavern. These latter go through the routine 
of duty with a vast deal of decorum. They call the 
attention of tbe company in a particular manner to the 
present charity, leaving a blank (or its name They 
ascribe half of its success to the worthy treasurer, and 
the other half to tbe noble chairman, whose health they 
conclude with proposing, with three times three : and 
the accuracy of their ear enables them to cry “ hip, 
hip, hip,” nine times, interlarded at tbe third and sixth 
close with a hurrah! aided by a sharp yell which 
Messrs. Clack and Caterer have never been able to 
distinguish from the yelp of a trodden lapdog. All 
this is very well in its way, and it is not the wish of 
the advertisers to disparage such doings. Far from 
it; “ live and let live" is their maxima Many gentle- 
men by practice qualify themselves for public speakers ; 
hat good private-dinner company is still a desideratum. 

Imp r essed with tlis troth, Messrs. Clack and Caterer, 
at a considerable expense, have provided, at their ma- 
nufactory in Leicester -square, a choice assortment of 
good diners mtt, of varioas prices, who, in clean white 
waistcoats, and at the shortest notice, will attend to 
enliven any gentleman’s doll dinner-table. Messrs. 
Clack and Caterer are possessed of three silver-toned 
young barristers, who have their way to make in Lin- 
coln's Inn. These gentlemen respectively and anxiously 
enquire after the health of any married ladv's little 
Charlotte? ask when she last heard from Hastings ; 
think they never saw curtains better bong in the whole 
course of their lives ; tenderly caress tbe poodle that 
occupies the hearth-rug; and sbonld its front teeth 
meet in their forefinger, will, for an additional trifle, 
exclaim, “Pretty little fellow! I don’t wonder he’s 
such a favourite.” Messrs. Clack and Caterer are also 
provided with two unbeneficed clergymen, who have 
guaranteed a short grace, and undertake not to eat of 
the secoud course. These gentlemen tell a choice col- 
lection of good jokes, with a rigid abstinence from Joe 
Miller. They have varioas common-places at hand, 
which they can throw in when conversation flags. The 
one of them remarks that London begins to look doll 
in September, and that Waterloo-piace is a great im- 
provement ; and the other observes, that El list on has 
mooli beautified Drury-lane, and that Kean’s voice U 
apt to fi.il him in the fifth act. This kind of talk is 
not brilliant, but it wears well, and never provokes 
animosity. 

Messrs. Claek and Caterer bqg also to acquaint the 
nobility and gentry, that they have laid in a couple of 
qnadriilers and three pair of parasites ; who take chil- 
dren npon their knees in spite of tamarinds and Guava 
jelly ; cot tnrbot into choice parallelograms ; pat plsin 
children on tbe bead, and assure their mamma that 
their hair is not red bat aabarn ; never meddle with 
the two long-necked bottles on tbe table ; address half 
of their conversation to the lady of the home, and tbe 
other half to any deaf gentleman on their other side, 
who tilts his ear in the hollow of his hand. Should 
either of these personages be so far forgetful of his 
doty as to contradict a county member, introduce agri- 
cultural distress, or prove the cause of the present low 
prioes ; wonder what happened at Verona, or who 
wrote the Scotch novels ; gentlemen are requested to 
write “ bore” upon his back with a piece of chalk 
(which the bailer bad belter be provided with), and 
then to retnro the offender to the advertisers, when tbe 
money will be paid back, deducting coacb-hife. Cheap 
goods rarely turn out well. Some dinner-giving gen- 
tlemen have hired diners oat at an inferior price ; and 
what was lately tbe conseqaence at a Baronet’s in 
Portland-place ? — A Birmingham article of this sort 
entered the drawing-room with a hackney straw adher- 
ing to one stocking, and a pedicular ladder ascending 
the other. He drank twice of champagne ; called for 
beer ; had never heard that the opera opened without 
Angrisani ; wondered why Miss Paton and Brahain did 
not sing together (forgetting that all Great Russel-street 
and a part of the Piazza yawned between them) ; spilt 
red wine on tbe tablecloth, and tried to rectify the 
error by a smear of salt and Madeira ; left the fish- 
croets as bare as tbe pitchers of the Celides ; and com- 


mitted various errors, which Messrs. Clack sad Caterer 
scorn to enumerate. All this proceeds from not going 
to the best shops and paying accordingly. 

Messrs. Clack and Caterer beg likewise to acquaint a 
liberal and candid public, that they have an unexcep- 
tionable assortment of three-day visitors, who go by 
the stage to villas from Saturday to Monday. These 
out-of-towners know all about Webb Hall and the drill- 
plough ; take a hand at whist ; never heat their host 
at billiards ; have no objection to go to chorch ; and 
are ready to look at improvements on being provided 
with thick shoes. If up hill, or through a copse of 
the party's own planting, a small additional sora will be 
required. For further particulars enquire at the ware- 
house in Leiceater-square. If Messrs. Clack and Ca- 
terer give satisfaction, it is all they require ; money is 
no object. Letters, post-paid, will be duly attended 
to . — New Mon, Mag, 


EPIC SCINTILLATION. 

Mb. Editor, — The following bombastio fines, 
penned during a leisure honr, (and original every 
inch !) are respectfully submitted. 

Liverpool, Dec. 28/ h, 1822. JUVENIS. 


CANTO FIRST. 


Away, ye highly tam'd poetic class. 

Cried Momos, as he raised the sparkling glass; 

With wine elite be grasp'd hi* doggrel pen, 

And thus a daring rhapsody began : 

“Ye worthless scribblers of poetic lore, 

Pollute the peerless Permessus no more ; 

Pope, Milton, Byron, Waller, all depart. 

Nor move (he passions — nor inform tbe heart. 
Hence poor plebeians— By this sacred land. 

Nor dare tbe efforts of my mnse withstand; 

She, tar beyond thy vulgar herd sball rise. 

And nobly soaring pierce the distant skies ; 

If in mid-air, her progress should incline 
To yon bright comet of the ‘ northern sign 
Ron ml his devoted head, her shifts shall fly. 

And hurl him lawless through tbe yielding sky. 
Then o'er the clouds, by Pegssns swift led. 

To where Fernassus rears its lofty head. 

The sacred nine, her spirit shall inspire. 

And warm a kindred sool with epic lire; 

Touch with promethean hand, her colder clay 
And call each latent faculty to day ! 

Eclips'd — the paltry bards of ancient days. 

Shall shrink to dost, and hide their feeble rays ; 
Virgil and Horace,— Homer,— all will die. 

And their dull works in one sad ruin lie I 
Yet, her bright page will not condemn them all. 
Prom mem’ry, and the roll ot time to tall; 

But — as the noble lion spared the bound, 

Which whin'd lor mercy, as k licked the ground f 
Embrac'd tbe trembling caitiff as his friend. 

Until the Inckless honr that brought its end 
So shall my mnse extol great Tally's tame. 

With verse sabllme Immortalize his name; 

In doleful epigram his end deplore. 

And bold Aim forth, till time shall be no more.** 
*Twas thus onr ranting hero tuned his string. 
Whilst thus a rival rhymster *gan to sing; 

“ And art thou, mighty Momus — rapt, inspir'd f 
Is thy doll sconce with admiration fir'd f 
Has Rome's great genins— Tally's flow'ry page 
Filled thy exalted sonl with Grub-street rage f 
Forbear — forbear, that meddling band employ. 

To beat the booby — or to cane the boy ;t 
Leave panegyric to some abler hand. 

Nor join the legions of the scribbling band. 

Curb thy aspiring muse, nor let her soar. 

To foreign skies unknown to thee before ! 

Should borrow'd pinions lift her high in air, 

Aud her dark merit’s prejudice declare, 

Some truth, to check her progress will be found. 

To dash th’ aspiring mimic to the ground. 

Let truth's bright fascinating form appear, 

It strikes the bolder muse with panick fear ; 

Nor can smooth-tongu’d deceit prolong her stay. 
With shades of night, she murm'ring shrinks away. 
Offspring of huav'u, fair equity! descend, — 

From caustic calumny my name defend; 

Aid my Just cause— nor let ambitious pow*r. 
Oppress tbe weak — or o’er the helpless tow'r! 

For thy strong band detraction can restrain. 

Or slander check, — the source of all my pain ; 
Stem the foul current of calumnious lies. 

Or shoot the swift wing'd falsehood, as it flies! 
Alas! nor beav'nly troth — nor justice can 
Convince of error self-approving man ; 

Still through the mask of candour Is descried, 1 
Hie child of passion, and the tool of pride, > 
Whatever plansive forms are framed to hide ! ) 


• A contemporary bud. 

1 Mourns is a schoolmaster. 
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Behold the fox each thorny thicket try, 

To aain that ahelter which his holes deny, 

A short security in ditches find, j 

Till deep-mouth’ d thunder echoes from behind, 

Then starting forth — he panting licks the ground, 

And fails a victim to the veugefol hound : 

So, mighty Momus mars his neighbour’s fame. 

And triumphs o’er the ruins of his name : 

But should pure justice interpose her band. 

And he convicted, in her presence stand, 

How then would mighty Momus quake with shame 
And shrink beneath the terrors of her name : 

“ How long (she’d cry) vile creature wilt thou brave 
My potent arm, — and haunt the 8tygean cave ; 

Must I through all thy maxes still pursue. 

Nor hold thy vices up to pdblick view f 
No— vilest being of the vilest race, 

Co— and thy path to Radamanthns trace ; 

He will consign thee to Tartarian gloom. 

Ordain thy punishment, and fix thy doom ! 

Tho* slow my pace — what once 1 scire is fast, 

Tbo* long In coming — yet I come at last ; 

And thou vile caitiff— even thou shalt feel. 

If lead my sandals— still my hands are steel ! ” 

CANTO SECOND. 

Now did our hero, to enrich his rhyme, 

Attempt Pamassns’ flow*ry steep to climb ; 

And straight determined, by presumption led, 

The confines of the sacred groves to tread, 

Like thirsty Satau, vaulting o’er the bounds, 

Spurn’d at the gate that opens to the grounds : 
Vampyres, and harpies, now inspire his strain, 

A thousand furies hover in his train. 

Scared by his discord, — startled at his ciy. 

Peace, friendship, happiness and virtue fly ; 

His murd’ring instrument he boldly draws. 

To furnish morsels for his mighty jaws I 
Wide op’ning these emit with horrid roar, 

A rabid poison from augeau store ; 

The vip’rous squall cuts every social tie. 

Whilst fame and reputation, wounded lie ; 

Dryads, and nymphs, affrighted quit the floods. 
Distracted sylvana trejnble In the woods ; 

And all bright tenants of the holy place, 

Momus avoid, and Ay before his face. 

He eager stoops his ample paunch to fill. 

With purest water from the limpid rill. 

Now frown the skies, with darkness dire o’ercast, 

In horror dumb our hero stands aghast ; 

Forked Ught’ntngs play — the dreadful thunders roll, 
And shake the misty air from pole to pole ; 

Hoarse deaf’ning peals, throughout the hill resound. 
The caves re-echo — and the rocks rebound : 

Not the fell wolf can greater terror feel. 

Who trembling lies beneath impending steel. 

Than seized our hero’s pertnrbated frame, 

His vaunted courage shrank into a name : 

Congealed bis blood — and fix’d his vacant stare. 
Upraised with dread, appear'd his horrent hair ; 
When arm’d majestic, issued from the wood, 

A guardian gcuins of the sacred flood ; 

And, slow advanciug, with indignant look. 

Thus to the panick -stricken Momus spoke ; 

“ Presumptuous mortal !— offspring or the shades. 
Why with thy furies thns disturb our glades, 

By what Satanic power bast thpu been led. 

To thus defile, with sacrilegious tread. 

These hallowed groves, from all the world confin’d. 
Except the friends of genius and mankind f 
Hence, monster hence — thy impious thirst restrain. 
Nor with foul demon touch our spring profane ; 

Or by Alcides’ arm shalt thou be hurl'd. 

To seek for rivers in the nether world. 

To haunt the gloomy borders of the Styx, 

Where kindred harpies on thy soul shall fix; 

Inflate thy breast with pandemoniau pride, 

And make thee pant for truth, yet truth deride : 
Teach thee to cherish passions that deprave. 

And make thee frequent the stygean cave I — 

There, dark Alecto reigns in murky state. 

And rules thy destiny, and guides thy fate I — 

She — not the nine — thy barren genius fires. 

And each mad bantling of thy pen inspires I 
The hiss of Hydra from the Lermean strand. 

When great Alcides smote with igneous brand; 

The crash of battle echoing from afar, 

And fierce Pelidcs thund’nng to the war ; 

When from the camp the Grecian stentor goes, 

To bid deAance to die trembling foes ; 

The blinded Polyphemus ou the shore. 

When ’gainst Ulysses, he the rocks up-tore ; 

The raging Titans, when they Pelion move. 

And hurl Olympus ’gainst the augry Jove ; 

When from their ban s, the pond'rous mountains rise. 
And cleave with vengeance through the liquid skies ; 
Those hideous sounds commixed arc not so dire, 

As frightful diu of thy discordant 1> re ; 

Nor the rough bark of Cerberus more hoarse, 

Than the harsh torrents of thy doggrel verse ; 

Hence, babbler hence ; — nor dare presume t’ implore ; 
Haste thy vile progress to the stygean shore ; 

Else my strong arm shall hurl you from the light. 

To realms of chaos and eternal night! ” 

Thus spake the guardian form with mien severe ; 

And frowning vengeance, seized a masrive spear : 
With awfol front in stern position stood. 

To thrust the monster from the sacred flood : 

When — as some thirsty pard in bloodshed hold. 
Fearful of brave defenders of the fold. 


Straight shrinks from sight, his thickets to regain. 
And swiftly bounding flies across the plain ; 

So, when great Momns view'd the mighty dart, 
High wav’d in air, to pierce his faindng heart, 
HU eye-balls glaring fiercely in his head. 

To the four winds, his sail-broad vans be spread, 
And bowling, with the tempest’s swiftness fled. 


THE CLUB. 


No. XXVII. — Friday, January 31, 1823. 


“ Domestic Happiness, thou oily bliss 
Of Paradise that has surviv’d the fell : 

How few now taste thee unalloy’d and pore, — 

Or tasting, long enjoy thee.” Cowraa. 


OUR readers will no doubt remade a degree of 
similarity between the letter from Hezekiah 
Treacle, which appeared some time ago in * the 
Club/ and that which makes so considerable a 
part of our paper to-day. Both these letters 
relate to the domestic unhappiness of the 
writers, but the cause of that unhappiness is, 
in the two cases, extremely different. The com- 
plaints of Mr. Treacle are occasioned by the 
alledged want of order and method in his wife’s 
conduct ; while those of Mr. Dimity result from 
the absurd, yet expensive education, which bad 
been bestowed upon his spouse. Mr. Dimity is 
so fully aware of this difference, that his letter 
was accompanied by a request, that we would 
introduce it by some remarks on the folly of 
those persons who give to their daughters an 
education too expensive and fashionable for 
their circumstances. We omit to do so for no 
other reason, but because we think the subject 
too important to be dispatched in a few sen- j 
tences ; and shall probably, before long, con- J 
sider it more at large. j 

The publication of Mr. Treacle’s letter has . 
considerably increased the number of our fe- 
male correspondents ; and we take this oppor- j 
tunity of assuring them, that, even before we j 
were favoured with their letters, we were fully j 
convinced that the ladies, generally speaking, J 
had much more reason to complain of domestic 
infelicity than the gentlemen. Some of the de- 
tails winch have been sent to us, and which we J 
shall certainly publish, will place this fact in a 
very striking and affecting light ; and will, we j 
hope, have a salutary effect upon certain persons j 
whom they particularly concern. The writers } 
of these accounts must, however, excuse us if 
we do not immediately present them to the pub- 
lic, but appear to give a preference to such com- 
munications as those of Mr. Treacle and Mr. 
Dimity. Had we no other reason for this ap- 
parent preference, than a wish to render the 
loveliest part of the creation still more amiable, 
that alone would be sufficient to account for our 
hastening to acquaint them with every particular 
in their conduct, which it is desirable they 
should amend. 

We shall not any longer detain our readers 
from the perusal of Mr. Dimity’s letter, except 
to observe that the unstudied, and somewhat 
abrupt manner, in which it is written, is, in 
our opinion, precisely that which would be 
adopted by a plain man, not accustomed to com- 
position, when writing upon a subject in which 
he was personally and deeply interested. 

Mr. Medium, 

Sir, — M y father was a respectable tradesman 
in this town, and bestowed upon me, his suc- 
cessor in business, an education which, although 
not so liberal and expensive as parents are now 
accustomed to give their children, he considered 
sufficient to qualify me for my station in life. 


In our conversations upon the subject of mtr- 
riage, his advice was, that I should not look 
too high for a wife, but marry a female of my 
own rank, as he judged it probable I should 
find such an one more capable of domestic 
management. 

I married as 1 fondly thought, according to 
these directions. My wife was the daughter of 
a tradesman. Her parents had lavished money 
with unsparing hana upon her education, bat it 
proved to be more expensive than useful-— more 
glittering and shewy, than solid and substantial. 
She was mistress of every polite accomplish, 
meat, and in addition, I supposed her to possess 
those domestic qualifications which gain the es- 
teem of all, and which, in particular, render 
home more attractive to the married man. Vain 
supposition! my hopes have been completely 
disappointed, and tne relation of my case is 
perhaps all the consolation I have now left. 

The first years of our marriage were passed 
over without any occurrence of material conse- 
quence We had discovered faults in each other, 
which we formerly fancied had no existence. 
This is undoubtedly the case with all married 
persons, but there exists in the human mind a 
capability of gradually becoming so accustomed 
to unpleasant objects or emotions, that they no 
longer produce uneasiness, and the faults, for- 
merly so dreaded, become, from their frequency, 
scarcely noticed. The defect in my wife’s edu- 
cation, became, however, in a few years, too 
apparent to be concealed. It was seen by every 
visitor possessed of common observation. Sur- 
rounded by a young and numerous family, in- 
stead of devoting her time and attention in en- 
deavouring to contribute to their immediate 
comforts and pressing wants, her object has 
always been avowedly opposite. She entrusts 
them to the care of a hireling, to one who is 
destitute of maternal affection, or solicitude: 
apparently careless of their treatment, if they 
are kept from intruding upon her privacy. I 
contemplate the result of this treatment with 
the most unpleasant feelings. 'Hie children ire 
so awed by the tyranny of the nurse, that they 
are afraid to give way to those lively and win- 
ning caresses which render childhood so attrac- 
tive. Their look is demure and prim, totally 
unlike the unconstrained and joyous expression 
which is at their age so natural and pleasing ; 
and I regret to add, that they have imbibed 
many vulgar prejudices which are common 
among the ignorant and uninformed. My re- 
monstrances are urged in vain ; my wife, I am 
sure, possesses maternal feeling, but her mis- 
directed education, renders her insensible to the 
baneful effects of thus abandoning her children 
to mercenary care ; and she declares she will not 
sacrifice her ease and pleasure to what she terms 
my ill-judged complaints, and I have, therefore, 
no other than the melancholy prospect, that the 
minds of my children will become imbued with 
low-minded prejudices, which will hinder them 
from acquiring those liberal principles which, 
in adult age, should form the basis and support 
of their conduct, and which should stimulate 
them to the performance of honourable and 
virtuous actions. 

Other grievances also occur. My wife pos- 
sesses a taste for reading, which she indulges in 
an immoderate degree. This taste, by neing 
diverted from its proper and correct channel, 
has become vitiated. Historical books, or those 
upon general literature, have no attraction. 
Works of fiction alone, possess irresistible 
charms, and engross a great portion of her 
time ; she peruses a new novel "with qll jhe 
avidity of a girl of sixteen, and sometimes de- 
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privet herself of sleep, in order to ascertain the' 
catastrophe, or concluding incident of these 
pernicious works. 

If not accupied by studies of this kind, she 
is either engaged in paying and receiving formal 
visits, or in accompanying a friend to lounge 
away her time, in the Square, or at an auction. 
This produces serious inconveniences. Mercers 
bills pour upon me from all quarters, which I 
am obliged to discharge, lest my credit in the 
market should be injured. The adage “ Buy 
what you have no need of, and ere long you 
shall sell your necessaries,” has no effect. If 
an article is in her estimation cheap, it must be 
bought, for cheapness is, with her, the most 
convincing argument for the purchase. It is in 
vain for me to declare, that 1 could buy h much 
cheaper, for she constantly tells me that I am 
prejudiced, and that I am determined never to 
give her credit for judgment in any thing. 

Her household duties are equally neglected. 
The entire management of the culinary depart- 
ment is given up to the servants, who act quite 
independently, and by their ignorance and care- 
lessness, either waste or spoil roost of the arti- 
cles entrusted to their care. Remonstrance is 
here, also in vain ; she has never been accus- 
tomed to manage the affairs of the kitchen, and 
she will not, therefore, interfere with the ser- 
vants. 

1 have repeatedly represented to her the ne- 
cessity of strict economy, and the importance 
of adopting plans more suitable to her station. 
I have pleaded the uncertainty of my present 
trade, and the gloominess of the future pros- 
pect, the enormous expense of housekeeping 
which such conduct has caused, and the ex- 
posure which must unavoidably be made, should 
my efforts in business prove unsuccessful, but 
all appears useless ; she ridicules my arguments ; 
insists upon the necessity of keeping up a gen- 
teel appearance, and with peculiar pertinacity, 
continues in her usual career. As a last re- 
source, I have therefore adopted the expedient 
of Hezekiah Treacle, and hope that this public 
appeal will prove more successful than my pri- 
vate remonstrances. I remain. Sir, 

Your obedt. Servant, 


corioaity. Perhaps, from the time of bis creation, this 
is the tirst time that one of his species has ventured sc 
near the abodes of inhospitable man, and ibis solitary 
adventurer pays his life as the forfeit. This sob-marine 
Colnmbos went in quest of a new world ; be has found 
it, and met with the reward of his more celebrated pre- 
decessor — persecution and ingratitude. Shakespeare 
was right when he said, that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than were ever dreamed of in our 
philosophy. 


FASHIONS FOB FEBRUARY. 


Evbsimo D a ass.— Pomegranate colour crept Hsse dress: 
corsage to fit. The stomacher is composed of double rouleaus 
of satin, rather more than an iudi apart, and is cont nued over 
the shoulder to the bottom of the waist behind, and is trimmed 
with fine blood, the same as the tucker. The band, or sash, is 
of crepe Usee edged with satin, and the ends of the rosette 
trimmed with blond. The sleeve is formed of three rows of 
small festoons of crepe lisst, edged with satin and blond. The 
skirt is decorated with an elegant net-work of pomegranate and 
white ddnelle, surmounted with a row of steel beads ; a steel 
bead is introduced at each angle of the net ; beneath is a taste- 
ful trimming of crepe lime in double reversed plaiting*, inter- 
sected with ornamented semicircles of satin, uoited by a circlet 
composed of four satin rouleaus, with a row of small steel beads 
between each; abroad satin rouleau at the bottom of the dress. 
(Xing's lace b adopted in almost all dresses. 

Head Dresses. — 1- Bolivar hat of black velvet; the brim 
narrow and equal width, is continued from the right side above 
the satin band of the crown, forming a double front, which is 
flubbed on the left with a small gold tassel ; the centre b tassel- 
led : small gold beads entwine the edge, and form an elegant 
spiral ornament. On the left side b placed a panache noir 
Aladdin, which falls gracefully to the right. 

2. Gap of tmlte; the crown covered with three satin tulip- 
leaves, edged with a small rouleau and double crepe Uase %nd 
blond beginning with a satin bow on the left side; between 
each leaf is generally introduced a dewi-wreath of fancy flowers 
of a ruby or cherry colour. 

3. Circassian turban of silver muslin, with a bird of Paradise, 
beneath which b a rich ostrich feather failing very low on the 
lett side. 

4- Bonnet of ponceau velvet ; round the front b a rouleau of 
grot ae Sopite of the same colour; the velvet trimming is abo 
edged with gros de Naples , and interspersed with variegated 
roses. This bouuet is very fashionable in black velvet and 
satin, with pomegranate-blossoms. 

5. Bonnet composed of gros de Naples of two colours ; the 
crow n, which b round, and rather low, b of lemon colour ; the 
front is of lavender colour, and very frill, but confined by four 
flat straps, which are continued withinside, which b plain, and 
has a bunch of ranunculus on the right side. A high trimming 
of lavender colour nearly surrounds the crown, and b edged 
with a satin rouleau, as are abo the three large putts or bouil- 
lons in the front. 


MATHEMATICS. 


John Dimity. 


NATURAE HISTORY. 


Leviathan* — The strange New Jersey monster, 
which was taken by the citizens of New Jersey, deno- 
minated a fish, has arrived in Baltimore, for the 
examination of the carious. Whit strikes as with 
peculiar surprise are the two legs, terminating with 
dawn from the palms, sod situated near the tail. They 
appear to be not much larger than a man’s arm, and 
the question is, what they coaid be intended for, so 
little capable as they must have been to support a weight 
to unwieldy. An intelligent friend bss suggested, 
that this animal most have derived its sustenance from 
the bottom of the sea ; that these legs would serve to 
propel the body forwsrd, where the water was too shal- 
low for his fins. On such points conjecture is endless, 
and often so totally varioos from fact, that it only serves 
to oooffcse and perplex, instead of illuminating the 
subject. The six rows of teeth, with which the mouth 
is fortified, are remarkably small, but sharp. It has 
likewise five gills, folding one over the other, from 
which it has been conjectured, that the animal could 
live n long time under water. The body is perfectly 
free from scales, encompassed with a rough skin, some- 
what resembling that of the seal. We shall not under- 
take to describe this phenomenon ; it may well be 
remarked, how little we still know of nature, notwith- 
standing all the researches of science. This animal is 
welcomed by the scientific world, as a stranger, whose 
habits and properties we have yet to learn, aod who 
appears amongst as just to excite, without gratifying, 


Solution of No. 58, by Mil t Agnes. 

First, suppose each quantity variable and* the rest 
constant: — then will, =0, or y = — » alao 

x 

X 2 x — =0, or a — /= 

v 3 

Let n = 40; and substitute in the given equations 
these values of y and x, and we shall have (a 1 — x’) 
tx* x 1 a*x s — x* 

x wr x T=~^r’ • 

question. 

Henee, in fiaxions, Sa i x 4 i — 8x 7 i : 


: 0 and 5 o\r 4 


= Px 7 , or 5« J = 8x J ; therefore, x = — tf 5 • and y 

j 

= ~s/ 5 =17.09; also x = = 19 73. 

2 3 

Neat solutions have been received from Amiens; 
Mr. Jones; Mr. Williams and Mr. Hill. 


Question No. 60, by Arithmeticus. 

Two travellers, A and B, 100 miles distant from 
each other, set out to meet. A travels 3 miles in the 
first hour, 4 in the second, 5 j in the third, and so on, 
increasing each hour’s journey by I of the distance 
gone in the preceding hour. 

B sets out 3 hours later than A, and goes 10 milea 
in the first bonr, 9 in the second, 8^ in the third ; de- 
creasing each boor -f 0 of the distance gone in the pre- 
ceding hour. Where will these two travellers meet? 


THE CONCENTRIC FRIENDS. 


Mr. Editor, — The Liverpool Concentric 
Friends are grateful for your very polite private 
communication 5 and, as soon as the different cor- 
responding members can be apprised of the in- 
tendon of publishing their papers through your 
Miscellany, you shall, agreeably to your desire, 
receive a parcel every other week. At present, 
I merely premise, mat punctuality is a charac- 
teristic of the Concentric Friends ; and that at 
their appointed meetings, epistolary communica- 
tions are uniformly considered, before any other 
matters can be entered upon, I am authorised 
to furnish you with a report of the last meeting; 
and such of the subjects enumerated, as may be 
permitted by the respective writers, shall be 
occasionally forwarder A few stanzas of my 
own, penned on hearing ef the demise of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Jenner* are enclosed ; 
they have no connexion with the Concentric 
Friends, but are purely the efftision of a grate- 
ful individual. 

I am, yours, &c. 

Liverpool, Feb. 4, 1823. C. Man, Sec. 

In the Reading Room , precisely at six o'clock, 
p. m. were assembled, F. Medicos, President,— 
C. Man, Secretary, — and, H. Constant, — P. 
Paradox, — and C. Trueman, Members. Simon 
Lightfoot arrived with a note from Friend Ash- 
bury Frivolous, assigning as the cause of his 
non-attendance — “ A dangerous cold already in- 
dicating influenza.” At ten minutes after six 
The Deliberation Chamber 
was entered, and letters and packets presented 
from corresponding Friends N. Nol, — L. Revil, 
— and E. Burgh. 

The communication of Friend Burgh related 
to the Theory and Practice of Physic ; and, by 
mutual desire, was handed to the President for 
his particular opinion against the next meeting. 
That of Friend Revil contained a hint for the 
getting up of four sixpenny tales, each of which 
should possess a greater portion of Historical 
fact, ana prove more interesting in incident and 
narration, than the entire Pevenl of the puffing 
Sir Walter ! And Friend Nol transmitted a 
monthly parcel of strictures. Viz ; — a few upon 
some of the last year's papers of the Green 
Dragon Club, — a few upon Matrimony, — several 
upon the comparative merits of the Manchester 
Iris for 1822, — and a lengthy article upon Mr.. 
Abernethy's wish for certain facilities towards 
the practical study of Human Anatomy. 

C. Man, Sec. 

Deliberation Chamber , Feb. 3, 1823. 

LINES TO JENNER. 

Joiner I Immortal Jennerf how 
Shall we our gratitude proclaim ? 

Before thy shrine shall nations bow. 

And sound to Heav'n thy hallow'd name !— 

Thy name already spread affcr, 

O’er sickly realms a healing star ! 

Shall we the sculptur'd marble raise f— 

By Chan trey's art and skill, combine 
Tby torm, thy country, and thy praise. 

Thy infinite aod blest design — 

Giving to countless myriads, health ! — 

To friends, delight J— to Kingdoms, wealth f 

Shall we thy portraiture suspend 
Frum infant breasts, and teach them how — 
Illustrious Jenner was their friend— 

To lisp thy name with rev'rent bow — 

And when matur'd, the same to do 
With ail their young — redeem'd by yon! 

Yes ! on the scroll of time behold 
Tby honours and thy deeds sublime 
Emblaeon'd with the molten gold, 

Radiant and durable aa timel-r* 

With mankind only to decline. 

And then but for a crown divine l 

C. MAN. 
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WWW WAET. 

FEBRUARY. 

HEUAll^ABItS DAYS. 

Tuesday 11 . — Shroaa Tuesday. 
throve Tuesday (observes a lively writer) is a 
relic of the carnival, and is more properly called, 
in some parts of the country. Pancake Tuesday, 
the shriving or confession of sin taking place in 
the Shrovetide or Lent, which follows ft It was 


Yet this day was meant for merrier things, perhaps. 
It is a red>)* tiered day, half-holy ; no feast, no fast ; 
bat held free of care by a gentle charter, invested with 
a riob prerogative,— the power of giving pleasure to 
the y oung . If the tradition be trne, that on this day 
birdobooseth bis mate, what work bath the carrier 
pigeon ! What raiding of leaves ; wbat chattering 
and tinging in the woods ; wbat billing by Ike clear 

waters! Metbioks, on this day should Romeo have 

first seen the gentle Capulet. On this day ahoald 
Orlando have first glanced at Rosalind ; Troilas at the 
fickle Cressid ; Slender (oh ! smile not, gentles) at 
Ann Page. The jealous Moor should bare told bit first 
war-story to-day : and to-day Prospero should have 

. . z . « _» i i • j • l:. 


the interval between flesh-eating and fish-eating, W ar-story to-day, and to-day Prospero should have 
and so they judiciously filled up the time with broken bis spell, and made holiday in hie eaohaoted 
pudding. The making of the pancakes used to i s \e, and crowned the time by giving to the son of 
furnish as much amusement in the kitchen as Naples hi* inoooeot and fair Miranda. Fain would I 


pudding. The making of the pancakes used to 
furnish as much amusement in the kitchen as 
their mastication did in the parlour, the opera- 
tore piquing themselves on tossing them skilfully 
in the pan. 

Wednesday 12. — Ash Wednesday. 

Friday 14. — Saint Valentine. 

. The custom of choosing Valentines is of 
very long standing, and, like many others of a 


should curl)— my eyes, I was informed, were like t 
diamond, and my teeth like pearl or ivory. Jt cer- 
tainly seemed odd— odd, but agreeable. I was like 
the bishop who doubted the authenticity of Gulliver’* 
Travels. To say the truth, I thought the writer most 
be somewhat partial. That she was generous wss qtite 
clear, from the expense of which she bed bees guilty. 
The Valentine was radiant, — all gold and gay cottars, 
red and yellow, and blue, and embossed, and gtittsrisg 
with devices, sll of love. It was like a dream,-*** 
fine. 1 had never seen any thing like it, except tbe 
last scene of a pantomime. I was like Belinda, wrheo 

if report ssv true. 

Her eyes first open’d on a billet doox. 

la abort, I was satisfied, — delighted — wbat is tba 
word? enc h an te d t 

As I received tbe first Valentxoe at C so also 1 

wrote there my first Valentiae, my first verse. The 
writing was disguised, the wax was dotted with a fork, 
tbe paper crumpled ; and, so misused, the soft sheet ef 
“ Bath post ” was committed to the letter-box. TU 


Naples bis inoooeot and fair Miranda. Fain would I As I received tbe first Valentxoe at C -, so also 1 

have Valentine’s Day the origin of love, or the coin* wrote there my first Valentine, my first verse. The 
pletion, an epoch writ in bright letters in Copid s ca- wr i t i Bg was disguised, the wax was dotted with a fork, 
leadar, a date whence to reckon oar passion, a period gbe paper crumpled *, and, so misused, the soft sheet of 
to which to refer oar happiness. « Bath post” was oommitted to the letter-box. TU 

Once, it is said, onr “ vulgar anoeators” used to Dett da j bow I laboured to arrive at a look of iodifer 
draw names on Valentine’s eve, and auch drawings eac © Mow I hoped and feared, and was perpetaiUj 
were considered ominous : as thus — if Jacob Stiles drew hovering on a Wash when the subject was amatioaed. 
the name of Sally Oates, or vice versd, Jacob and Sally At last, I heard that «« Miss had received a very 


popular nature, more than a corruption of ’eTtZy^e 


something similar that had prevailed in the time ^ in 

of Paganism. At the celebration of the Roman ^ d hleabiaj 

Luperoalia , amidst a variety of ceremonies, it taming to her nelghb 
was tbe custom to put the names of several “nonsense!”- Jacob, 
young women into a box, from which they were between a grin and a 
drawn by the men as chapce directed. The oompaoious, er expas 
pastors of the early Christian Church, who swallow every written 
endeavoured to eradicate the vestiges of Pagan him look (for help) fro 
superstition, substituted, in the present instance, downwards ; he whist’ 
the names of particular saints, instead of those ’ 

of the women : and, as the festival of the Lu- all in vai 

percalia had commenced about the middle of M d , t j 8 M tb€ 

February, they appear to have chosen fcamt m d in some three 
Valentine’* Day for celebrating the new feast. — of j aoo b. 

The following amusing article, on this day, is Tbe diffusion of lea 
extracted from the London Magazine for the have done a great dea 
present month : — my stars, redoced now 

VALENTINE S DAY. H2S 


draw names on Valentine’s eve, and aach drawings eaca How I hoped and feared, aad was perpetaiUj 
were considered ominous : as thus — if Jacob Stiles drew hovering on a Mesh when the subject waa amatioaed. 

the name of Sally Gates, or vice versd, Jacob and Sally At last, I heard that “ Miss had received a very 

were henceforward considered “ as good as” man and pretty Valentine.” Indeed? — “ Yes, end by no mesas 
wife. — I can well fancy how the country couple would a oae.” Oh i heart, what rieb and dalicioax 

Look, flying at first in the face of the augury : Sally peipitetfe^ were thine. 1 trod on air ; I bounded like 
mantling sad hi ashing, half proud and half ’sheared, a f awn . j wag wild with joy. I had sent my few* 
turning to her neighbour Blossom, and exclaiming, vcrge t c m y fair neighbour, (at tbe next door) ud 
“ nonsense !”- Jacob, on tbe other band, st something about seven o’clock. I laid my ** evening ear ” to the 


between a grin and a blush, leering on kis shoaling 
companions, nr expanding a month huge enough to 
swallow every written Valentiae in the village. I see 
him look (for help) from clown to clown ; upwards and 
downwards ; lie wbist’es, he twirls his smock frock, he 
Stands cross-legged, like the nephew of Mr. Robert 
Shallow, when the maiden Pege invited him house- 
wards. ’Tis all in vain. The prophecy is upon them *, 
and ’tis odds, but the name of Gates will sink and be 
merged in some three or six months into the cognomen 


Where is the village to which Valentines are 
unknown ? 

What terra incognita is there— what Ultima Thule 
(barren of love) to which the sun that rises on this day 


merged in some three or six months into the cognomen 
of Jacob- 

Tbe diffusion of learning, and the “ schools for all,” 
have done a great deal of good. We sre not, I thank 
my stars, redoced now to these annnal or verbal Valen- 
tines. We shut up our blushes (with our verses) in a 
of fool leap, and trust them to the protection of 

the twopenny post. At C (where I spent some 

years) good Mrs. Baity used to go to “ the box ” at 
stated periods of the preceding evening, and relieve it 
from time to time of its too great borthen of love. 


thin partition wall, and actually beard part of the verse* 
recited on tbe other aide. 

The advantage of Valentine-writing is. tlsat itpleases 
giver and receiver, while it becomes both. It is sot 
like a letter of business, — onr that whioh passed 
between a don and his debtor, or between master mi 
servant, or Editor and Contributor — oar even betas** 
lovers on ordinary occasions, for sometimes there is a 
fretfuloess aven in those, a dispute to be mads op 
This, on the contrary, is a prize, a pleasure wiihooi 
alloy. 

Who would not have a Valentine? Is there aij 
one so nnprofitably wise as to decline it? Let bin 
stay at home and be thankless. Let him rail it tbe 
quick -jarring knocker and tbe frequent bell. They cm 
have no delights for him. Yet the chiming of tbe bran 
is musical to my ear, and the twanging of tbe wire bn* 
m onions. Oh! lads and lasses, and holiday-lorii| 
sages, is not Jhis a delightful day, — this day of Rishsp 
Valentine? His diooese is the sir, and he, so s# 


You might see, towards dusk, girls (in pairs) or atrag- I good j) r# j) 0 noe (mark, reader, what a fine liwl 


zzz&r*- *' dMb,e knook 


n*T.r beard i y.mlin. churn ; umetime. thi. wa» boldlj done, bat 

Th. «r w, M»«r e b«/r«. fton bmK or ummor- J flener * limoroo ;i J> , nd u.e ,oickeoed .tap of the 
.porung Sms. thu the cwth from .to gay ud ^ rotrutmg from the lettor-box. or psseiog. with 

mm.vaa (it. biitterO**) tbo Fobnury-buotiog Vs- ^ ^ indi jJ rencei onward., betrayed *11 he (or 

... . „ . . . #4 ... she) wished to conceal. Then the next morning ! There 

Wbeo letter, shsll ceue to be written (botmrt t.il J sddi tionU poatmu employed-the ordiosry 

then). when love .ball be no more,-theo .ball tin. “ helded> £ d ,„ e> M ,fo., ,u deemed In- 

amoroos holiday darken ud grow common : then shall ■ J The „ Lo ndoD letle „.> were not delivered 
it be a mere vulgar root (now. bow foil of rare and .cco.tomed time : ud on asking tbe msid-ser- 

swoet flowers!) .n tbe w.lderness of d.y_a gra.0 m woald rep l y , w j t h . tinge on her cheek, that 

the deserts of time,— Valentines pervade all apace. ’ ^ Mimd jt Valentine’e Day.” Ob ! well be- 
like light. ^ . lieved. She wu never mistohu. Bnt the poatmu 

Good-morrow, ’tis Stint V.lenlloe>. Day ! ! u'wuT .«v“ 

Thus singeth the msd daughter of the wise Polonias. ji eTed . Jt sannot be : it is a jest — a fable — a mons- 
That a wise man should have a mad daughter ! Tis tr0B-> impossible— It is the truth— or near it. Oh ! | 
odd, and smacks of human infirmity. Not the mad- were careless days. They were, bnt they are I 

nets, though, that savoureth of the infirm, but the gone> n 0 Valentines come now, as Crockery would 
madness coming from the wisdom, the uinted current § j mQ6t bid farewell to all those pleasant periodi- 

from a dear source. What say the rills to this, the ca j # ^ pi erce d hearts, and the qaaint rhymes, which 

springlets, tbe founts, the ever-noisy ever-talking g ^, owe d m y twopence well spent — 


brooks ? Is it not contrary to good descent, to effect 
and cause, to thq lex Nature, and so forth ? — But hear 
her, the pining and mgd-melanqholy maid : — 
Goodmscrow, *tis Saint Valentine’* Day, 

All in tbe morn bedme. 

And la maid at yoar window 
To be yoar Valentiae. 

And thou shall be mine, Ophelia ; and I will gather 


Oh! farewell! 

Farewell the billing dove* and tbe bent bow, 

The gilded arrow*, tbe aye-faming torch, 

The crooked lines, the letters hnge and wrong. 

And oh ! yon painted jokes ('of man or maid) 

Who humblest love’s bad spelling counterfeit. 

Farewell! Omega* s occupation’s gone. 

Tbe first Valentine I ever opened was at C I 

had hot lately left school, and was then a fair, young- 


pals snowdrops and the sweet-smelling violet for thee, bed hot lately left school, and was men a iair, yooug- 
Tbon shall have a fair no*eg*y of winter flowera, thoo looking, aotire boy of seventeen. I bad read all the 
rose of th. northern desert ; sod, if they cu be bnd, ports, bnt the style of » 


rose oi us oormern turner* , wu, u wcj vw » i i — j . , , 

daisies (bnt not th, me), fennel ud ootnmbhras, u of compared me to the rose, and tbe violet, ud the cor - 
old ; Ud, if thoo wilt,— -the willow. I log ty»ointb (I bad always been anxious that my bmr 


Marries every year 

The lyric Ur k, mad the grammhUymUg dess. 

and fills the winds with melody, end life with hope *J^ 
satisfied love that never cloys. Bright Lone ! Methm* 
I could splinter a lance in his behalf, or merjc eat 1 
measure of verae. 

I own that I aaa somewhat of a devotee. I love u 
keep all festivals, to taste, all feast-offerings, fee* 
mety (or frumelj—frvmentmm) at Christmas to the p** 
cakes of Shrovetide. Theae things always seem better 
on those days ; as tbe bread •• in the holidays,” i* « Tef 
better than the bread st school, though it com 
from tbe same oven. Then it must be the 
no means — to nr. Freedom and home plant a differ® 
relish upon the tongue, and the viands are transnotet, 
sublimed. _ . . . . . iW 

Wbat is the -fool Good Fnday s bun,—i 
nothing? What is tbe goose at Michaelmas? 
is the regale et ,a harvest home, — is tiiat nothiag? *** 
the ©ups, the kissing, the boisterous jollity, the tm* 
bliog on tbe fragrant hay, the dancing, the sboetwp 
the singing out of tune — nothing? 

Why then, the world and all that’s ia*t is nothing ; 

The covering sky is nothing; Bohemia nothing. 

It is WE who make the world. It is our imagis**** 
which lifts earth to heaven, and robes onr 
the garb of angels. And is this not better and w«? 
than if we were to measure with the square 
rule, and to fashion our enjoyments by the 
terials (the clay) before us, instead of subliming *** 
to tbe uttermost stretch of our own immortil ca- 
pacity ? 
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So it is, that Valentin ’s Day, which with the Lap- 
fonder and the Siberian is clad in a cold grey habit, is 
with os rose-coloored and bright. We array it before- 
hand with hoes gayer than the Iris. Oar fancies, oar 
hopes, are satire. Custom has decided that it shall be 
a day of lore ; and though Custom is bot too often a 
tyrant and spurned at, in this case be has always wil- 
ling subjects. A Valentine — who would not hare a 
Valentine t I ask the question again. 

Hark ! the postman is sounding at the door. How 
smart is his knock, how restless his tread upon, the 
parement. He comes bartheoed with gay tidings, and 
be knows it. Door after door is opened before he 
knocks. The passages are filled with listeners, and 
the windows thronged with anxious fares. How busy, 
bow expectant are the girls. Observe, tbe copper is 
parted from tbe silver, and ready for immediate pay - 
vent— or tbe solitary sixpence is bronght forth, with a 
dosbt (between hope and fear) aa to its being required. 
The carrier of letters is pitied, “ because he has rack 
a load the neighbours are noted, — those who receive 
Valentines, and particularly those who kat't none. If 
jon look from an upper window, you will see the par- 
lour crowded. Yon may hear the loud laugb, and see 
the vetch, tbe retreat, tbe struggle to get a sight of 
the Valentine. In general the address is in a feigned 
h»*A - sometimes it is 'very neat, and written with a 
crow quill ; but eftener the letters are so stariog and 
gmnnt, that the serious postman forgets his post and 
almost smiles. The giver, the receiver, the messenger, 
are all happy for once. Can a victory by land or by 
eca do Si ifcfich ? Out a dinner — a dance — a coronation 
No; some ef these are sensual, and all have their 
drawbacks. It is only on Valentine’s day that enjoy- 
ment is pare ud unalloyed. Never let ns permit the 
splenetic to rail at it withont defence. Above all, never 
let of allow Its pleasant privileges to fall into disuse 
or decay. 


FX1YS ARTS. 


REMARKABLE FOREIGNERS 

1 be attention of the professors and lovers of 
tbe Fine Arts in the metropolis has been directed, 
during a few weeks past, towards three remarka- 
ble foreigners, M. Cleisse ofBenic, M. Roussel 
of Lille, and M. Debray at of Lyons, who have 
lately afrived amongst them. The first-mention- 
ed person has distinguished himself as a teacher 
of gymnastic exercises, and is his own best 
example of their beneficial effects in improving 
the health and increasing the strength ana 
beauty of the human figure. M. Roussel has 
been long known on the Continent by the 
appellation of “ L'Htrcule du nord” and De- 
bray at (although more recently) by that of 
“ L’Hercule du Midi and both have exhibited 
themselves, and sat as models to artists of great 
reputation abroad, and at various continental 
academies of the Fine Arts, from which they 
have brought very flattering testimonials of their 
excellence, so far as regards the beauty and 
grandeur of their forms, and the spirit and 
genius with which they display them in attitudes, 
similar to those of the finest of the antique 
statues which have descended to us, aud in others 
of a great and energetic character. 

In the story of Roussel there is something 
highly Interesting. Like an invincible Pancra • 
tiast of ancient Greece, who had finally retired, 
amidst tbe plaudits of the spectators from un- 
interrupted victories which he had gained at 
Olympia, or Delphi, to his native couutry, he 
relumed to his loaded with honours, and, what 
is more useful to himself, with wealth sufficient 
to enable him to purcliase in the neighbourhood 
of his native city a farm of many acres, which 
he carefully cultivates. His strength infinitely 
surpasses that which usually falls to the lot of 
man, and no longer suffers the imagination to 
be astonished at the prodigies attributed to the 
hero whose name he takes. It is reported of 


him, that he has stood under a 
supported by a board on his back ; and has 
walked round the Halle au bl6 at Paris, carry- 
ing on his back two sacks of corn, and a man 
bearing another sack, making altogether a load 
nearly equal to eleven hundred weight 1 
M. Roussel having been led by curiosity and 
the fame of this country to make it a visit, has, 
with great complaisance and liberality, consent- 
ed to exhibit the athletic powers ana excellent 
proportions of his figure to our artists for their 
study and improvement. For that purpose he 
appeared at the rooms of Mr. Henry Sass, in 
Streatham Street, on Monday last and the pre- 
ceding Thursday, before his scholars and many 
other persons wno had assembled there, includ- 
ing, on the day first mentioned, several Members 
of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Although his figure is below the middle sta- 
ture, beinff only five feet two inches in height, 
yet that defect, if it is one, is immediately 
forgotten on a view of the grand and powerful 
expression of his muscles, and the agility and 
suppleness of his movements. He successively 

S laced himself in the attitudes of fighting ana 
ying gladiators, of the Hercules tarnese and 
other antique statues, as well as in that of the 
Atlas of Michael Angelo ; and then rapidly 
threw himself into numerous postures of his 
own invention, representing athletes or warriors 
engaged in combat or expiring ; and into others 
of an equally fine character, which excited the 
admiration of the judicious aud enlightened 
assembly, and merited the applause which was 
bestowed on him. 

As the room is surrounded by plaster casts of 
many antique statues, a fair opportunity was 
afforded to the company of comparing his form 
with that of several of those so much celebrat- 
ed; and it is but justice to observe, that although 
he might in some instances appear inferior in 
that which has been named ideal beauty, yet he 
excelled in energy and expression ; which natu- 
rally led to this serious reflection, that perhaps 
too much had already been sacrificed by the 
artists of modern Europe to the slavish study of 
that part of antiaue sculpture which had hitherto 
held the first rank in the galleries of Italy. 

The feats of strength and activity of M. 
Roussel are unexampled, of which the following 
are an instance or two : — He sal on the ground 
with his feet extended, and by the mere strength 
and elasticity of his muscles, he sprang on nis 
feet, holding at arm’s length a half hundred 
weight in his right hand ; and again resuming 
his place on the ground, he bore two men in his 
arms, stretched out, and without a rest, and 
sprang in like manner on his feet with that great 
load. 


oo Hnaa rowDE»roE. 


TO TBE EDITOR , 

Sir, — You will muck oblige a constant reader by 
inserting the following remarks on the science of Mag- 
netism. 

Haring attended tbe philosophical lectures of Mr. 
Clarke in Manchester a few weeks ago, I was highly 
gratified by his theory of Magnetism, as it was alto- 
gether new to me, and at the same time seemed very 
plausible ; but being partial to tbe old term attraction, 

I determined to put it to the test. 

Mr. Clarke’s theory was, that an emanation flowed 
from tbe magnet, and displaced the atmosphere between 
the magnet and tbe steel : and that the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the opposite side of the steel forced it 
to tbe k magnet. That the magnet did not throw out 
invisible hooks to pull the steel to it, for, that he had 
employed an highly magnifying power and could see 
none, that lie bad put his finger between and could 
feel none *, and that if any thing tangible pasted between 
them, it moat be sensible to the sight or touch. 

Now to examine this theory I employed a steel nee- 
dle ballanced on a vertical pin, and placed it under the 
exhausted receiver of the air pump, and found that the 
needle was attracted and repulsed exactly the same as 
it was before exhaustion, and that iron filings and other 
bodies were attracted in the vacuum tbe same as before. 

As there was no air in this case in tbe receiver to 
path tbe needle to the magnet, I cannot conceive that 
the air influences it. 

Mr. Clarke allowed that glass is impervions to elec- 
tricity and air. But it is not so to magnetics! influence ; 
to this I gave a fair trial and used two receiver* one 
inside the other, and the magnet acted through all. 

Mr. Clarke’s theory, in my opinion, implies many 
contradictions ; for, if the emanation be anfflolent to 
displace tbe air, bow does it happen that the air being , 
weaker forces the steel against Hie superior stream ? 

I hope some of year more able correspondents will 
take up this subject, and that one of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
fundamental laws shall not fall to the ground unless 
better supported. Yours, fro. 

Bradford Road , Feb. Qth , 1822. R. L. 


[lo the tetter of Veritas in onr last, for materiaD, read 
material ; aud for obscurity read o'scenltp.) 


ARTS AIKD SCIENCES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

This year’s Prospectus of Lectures, begin- 
ning this day, at tne Royal Institution, offers 
much of promise to science. Those on Experi- 
mental Chemistry, including the principal oper- 
ations of Chemical Analysis, are by Mr. Bfande; 
those on the Improvements and Discoveries 
that have taken place in Natural Philosophy, 
and particularly in the subjects of Optics aud 
Magnetism, by Mr. Millington ; those on Com- 
parative Physiology, comprising an examination 
of the Structure and Economy of the different 
classes of Animals, by Dr. Roget ; those on the 
Scientific Principles of Arithmetic (considered 
as a branch of the Mathematics) and the Ele- 
ments of Algebra, by Mr. Walker; and those 
on music by Dr. Crotch. — Feb. 1, 1823. 


A GENTLEMAN* 

Mr. Editor, — Your correspondent Veritae wishoa 
to “ ascertain the point, distinction, or qualifying ma- 
terial which constitutes the gentleman — I shall en- 
deavour to give him the distinguishing marks of one, 
as when an artiat would express any remarkable cha- 
racter in sculpture, be endeavours to work up bis 
figure into all the perfections bis imagination can form, 
aud to imitate not so much what is, as what may or 
ought to be. — I shall follow his example, with the idea 
that I am going to trace out a true gentleman, by as- 
sembling together such qualifications as seem requisite 
to make tbe character complete. — And in order to this 
I shall premise in general, that by a gentleman I mean 
a man completely qualified, as well for the service and 
good, as for tbe ornament and delight, of society. 
Whea I consider the frame of mind peculiar to a gen- 
tleman, I suppose it graced with all the dignity and . 
elevation of spirit that human nature is capable of. To 
this 1 would have joined a clear understanding, a rea- 
son free from prejudice, a steady judgment, and an 
e\tensive knowledge. When I think of the heart of 
a geulleman, I imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all 
inordinate passion, and full of tenderness, compassion, 
and benevolence ; — when I view tbe true gentleman 
with regard to his manners, methinks I see him modest 
without bashfulness, frank and afTable without imper- 
tinence, obliging and complaisant without servility, 
cheerful and in good humour without noise. These 
amiable qualities are not easily obtained ; aeither are 
there many men that have a genius to excfel thia way. 
A finished gentleman is perhaps tbe most uncommon of 
all tbe great characters io life. Besides tbe natural 
endowment! with which this distinguished man is to 
be born, he most run through a long aeries of educa- 
tion. Before he makes his appearance and shines in 
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the world, he most bo principled in religion, instructed 
in nil the moral virtues, and led through the whole 
course of the polite arts and sciences : — be should be 
no stranger to courts or camps ; he must travel to open 
bis mind, to enlarge his views , to learn the policies 
and interests of foreign states, as well as to fashion 
and polish himself, and to get clear of the natural pre- 
judices, of which everj country has its share. To all 
these more essential improvements, he must not forget 
to add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are 
the languages and the bodily exercise most in vogue ; 
neither would I have him think even dress beneath his 
notion. It is no uncommon thing to meet men of pro- 
bity ; there are likewise a great maoy men of honour 
to be found ; — but a true gentleman is what one seldom 
sees ! — As the great poet animates all the different 
parts of learning by tbe force of his genius, irradi- 
ates all the compass of his knowledge by the lustre 
and brightness of his imagination ; so all the great and 
solid perfections of life, appear in ihe finished gentle- 
man with a finished gloss ; every thing he says or 
does is accompanied with a manner, or rather a 
charm that draws the admiration and good will of 
every beholder. 

Manchester , Feb. 6 , 1823. EC YOB. 

+ 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — I did not intend to have addressed you again 
so early had not tbe intemperate zeal of an individual 
signing himself “ A Lover of chaste acting ” led him to 
pot questions, which, however foreign from the sub- 
ject of my last letter, your justice will not deny me 
the privilege ef answering. 

The 1st question is — Does Y. P. mean to plaoe upon 
a par Mr. YandenbofT and the person who now assumes 
bis characters? I answer certainly Yes, in despite of 
prejudice and many years favoritism on tbe other party. 

Your correspondent asks “am I endeavouring to 
detract from Mr. Y.” and then he talks about the empty 
benches. Why Sir, I could not mean to detract from 
Mr. Y. when my letter merely went to expose the mis- 
representations of the Scotch paper with respect to that 
gentleman, and to state in reply tbe plain truth ; and 
yet your correspondent has thought proper in bis angry 
effusions to introduce foreign matter, and indulge in 
odious comparisons and unprovoked remarks. 

With respect to the hackneyed charge of playing to 
empty benches , it is well known that Mr. Yandenhoff (as 
well as others) has often experienced Ihe same unhap- 
piness. Mr. Y. last season at Liverpool, with all the 
“ pomp and circumstance *' of a newly embellished 
theatre, and after two years absence, played “ Brutus” 
to £15 ; and his other characters to very trifling re- 
ceipts ; nor does this in the least detract from Mr. V. 
for it is the common fate of all provincial and [most 
London actors till their benefits take place ; and does 
not even the lady who performs leading characters in 
tragedy here, and who is universally admired, fre- 
quently play to empty benches ? 

In conclusion, your correspondent states “ in his 
judgment that in the performance of Mr. Y. we witness 
something like a classical taste , a correctness and pro- 
priety of pronunciation , a grace and dignity of gesture , 
a suitableness of person, face and action, which we in 
vain look for in the present usurper of his parts.” 

This is so preposterous and absurd an attack on a 
performer who has acted nearly three seasons in a the- 
atre with general approbation, that it requires and de- 
serves no further answer, and must recoil on the ano- 
nymous oensor. 

If Mr. Y. had come here and driven his respectable 
successor from bis situation in the manner he has done 
at Liveqiool, who would be then and who is now the 
usurper. I am, Sir, yours &c. 

V. P. 


LITERATURE. 


H18 MAJBSTY’8 LIBRARY. 

Some difference of opinion prevails as to the fate of 
this immense and invaluable collection. Several illus- 
trious foreigners have used their utmost efforts to pur- 
chase it ; and the reputation of our Monarch depends in 
no. slight measure upon his decision. It is stated by some 


to dontain 50,000, by others 90,000, and many hesitate 
not to affirm that it comprises 120,000 volumes! — It 
was chiefly formed by Mr. G. Nicol, our late King’s 
Bookseller. 

We, however, have reason to believe that the 
King has written to the Earl of Liverpool presenting 
this unequalled collection to the British Nation ; and 
that the British Moseum will be altered and enlarged 
for its reception. 


VARIETIES. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.— This structure was 36 
years iu building, and cost 736,722 1 sterling. It is 
500 feet long, and 250 feet wide : the snmmit of the 
dome is 340 feet high. St Peter’s at Rome was 135 
years building : it is 729 feet long, 304 wide, and 
437 feet high to tbe summit of the cross. 

Peveril of the Peak. — We have just seen a letter 
from Edinburgh in which it is stated, that the first edi- 
tion of Peveril of the Peak consisted of 30,000 copies. 
The work sells at two guineas. From these data it 
has been estimated that, after a handsome allowance 
has been deducted for all possible ex pences, tbe au- 
thor will not clear, by this single edition, less than 
£20,000. Tbe Author had another work in the press 
before Peveril was published. 

Singular Will. — An inhabitant of Montgaillard 
lately deceased, left tbe following testament : • It is my 
will that any one of my relations wbo shall presume to 
abed tears at my funeral shall be disinherited ; be, on 
tbe other hand, who laughs the most heartily, shall be 
sole beir. I order that neither the church nor my 
house shall be bang with black olotb ; but that on the 
day of my burial, tbe house and ebureb shall be deco- 
rated with flowers and green boughs. Instead of the 
tolling of bells, I will have drums, fiddles and fifes. 
All the musicians of Mountgaillard and its environs 
shall attend the funeral. Fifty of them shall open the 
procession with hunting tunes, waltzes, minuets.’ This 
singular will created the more surprise, as the deceased 
bad always been denominated by bis family, the Misan- 
thrope, on account of his gloomy and reserved cha- 
racter. 

Carlsruhe. — Dr. Tiedemann is publishing a great 
work, under the title of Representations of the course 
of the Arteries of the Human Body, in their regalar 
and irregular state, designed from Nature, of the sice of 
Life, with explanations in Latin and German. It will 
be completed in 4 Numbers, each containing 18 plates, 
engraved on stone, and the arteries colored. The work 
is the result of 16 years labor, and the dissection of 
above 500 subjects. 

Resurrection Men. — Mr. Abernethy, it is said, 
has addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, on the ! 
absolute necessity of repealing tbe late Act of Parlia- 
ment wblcb subjects Resurrection Men (as they are 
called) to severe punishment for violating the sanctity 
of the tomb. Under the present restrictions dead 
bodies are become very scarce in London, and some of 
the dissecting rooms are absolutely without an adult 
•abject 

Unfortunate Prize. — In the Seotch rebellion of 
1745, at the battle of Falkirk, Major Maodonald 
having dismounted an English officer, took possession 
of his horse, which was very beautiful, and immediately 
mounted it. When the English cavalry fled, tbe horse 
ran off with tbe victor, notwithstanding ail bis efforts 
to restrain him ; nor did it stop till it was at tbe head 
of the regiment, of which, apparently, its master was 
the commander ! The melancholy and at the tame time 
ludicrous figure which poor Macdonald cut, when he 
saw himself the victim of bis ambition to possess a 
fine horse, which ultimately cost him his life on tbe 
scaffold, may be easily conceived. 

Universal Cement.— To an ounoe of mastic add 
as much highly rectified spirit-of-wine as will dissolve 
it. Soak an ounce of isinglass in stater until quite 
soft, then dissolve it in pure rum or brandy, until it 
forms a strong glue, to wbioh add about a quarter of 
an ounoe of gum ammoniac, well rubbed and mixed. 
Put the two mixtures together in ao earthen vessel 


over a gentle heat ; wheo well united, the mixture nty 
be put into a p ial and kept well stopped. Wbea 
wanted for use, tbe bottle must be set in warm water, 
when the china or glavs articles must be also warned, 
and the cement applied. It will be proper that the 
broken surfaces, when carefully fitted, shall be kept 
in close contact for twelve hours at least, natil the 
cement Is fully set ; after which the fracture will be 
found as secure as any part of tbe vessel, and scarcely 
perceptible. 


Pig and Horsp. Race. — We have heard of t 
gentleman in this town wbo baa betted that in two 
months be will produce a pig to run against a horse for 
the distance of 100 yards. The raoe is to be io as 
open field, and the pig is to ran to its meat. The odd* 
arc in favour of the pig.— Glasgow Journal 


Bengalee Newspaplr. — The Bombay papen cca- 
tain a notice of a new weekly paper, published is the 
Bengalee language, the first attempt of the kiad, aad 
edited by a learned Hindoo. In the first and secoad 
numbers were articles oq the liberty of- tho native 
press, and on the trial by jury, which had beta par- 
chased with ao much avidity that both were oat of 
print. It appears under the title of * Songbtod, Cow- 
muddy,’ or * the Moon of Intelligence.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 
From Honda* Ftb. 3rd, to Friday Feb. Uk, ISO. 

Monday . — The Slave : with the Vampire. Forres, 
Mr. Taylenre. 

Tuesday . — Henry Quatre : with tbe Warlock of the 
Glen. Jocrisse, Mr. Taylenre. 

Wednesday . — Tbe Antiquary: with High Notaoos. Jo- 
nathan Oldbuok and Timothy, Mr. Taylenre. 

Friday.— For the Benefit of Mr. Tayleure.— Speed the 
Plough : with the New Marriage Act and Bombutei 
Furioao. Farmer Ashfield, Johnny Gosling, aad 
Artax ominous, Mr. Tayleure. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Not having procured Nos. 9 and 10 sufficient 
for the completion of sets , those subscribers whs 
do not intend to have the Iris for 1822 , bound, 
are informed , that ONE SHILLING each, or 
four other Numbers will be given in exchange 
for the above — {f in condition for binding. 


TO CORRESPONDBRT8. 


The philosophical query of * A Constant Reader/ is inodawd- 
ble for two reasons,— first, because it Is stale sod vapid; aad 
secondly, because the discussion would prove wholly devoid 
of interest, and (demonstrative solution being out of tbe qae* 
lion) interminable. If oar Constant Reader is really iguonst 
of what has been written on tbe subject, we refer him to foe 
notes on Randolph’s Sermons. 

J. T. K. 8. not having forwarded the arguments of the Ha- 
ber* alluded to, be moat excuse ns for declining to iasert hie 
letter. 

J. C.'s Acrostic is good as relates to intention ; but the 
aition is incorrect and inelegant. Tbe same answer wait a 

S ven to a constant reader. — His lines are, however, DMt 
iterestlng ; but equally susceptible of emendation. 

J. B. U.’i VI, and last No. on The Augustan Age: 
with llyself on the Wavcrley Novels ; and J. P. W/s ins*- 
lations from Horace, shall be given in our next 
Priscian ;-W. L.-Xantippe R. S.-P. W.-aad Crito,** 
received. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONCENTRIC FRIENDS. 
No. I. ~ 


In the Reading Room , precisely at six o’clock, 
p. m. were assembled. Friends Medicos, Con- 
stant, Frivolous, Paradox, Trueman, and Man ; 
and at five minutes after six, the 

Btltteration (Tfjamter 

was entered, and a letter opened from Friend 
Nol ; — Contents — 

My Dear Sir, 

The Concentric Friends have unrestricted 
controul over all my contributions ; their plea- 
sure has the entire sanction of 

Yours, &c. &c. 

To C. Man, Esqr. N. Nol. 

Moved by Friend Trueman, and Seconded by 
Friend Constant — * That the Strictures of Friend 
Nol upon the attempt of Mr. Abernethy to ob- 
tain Human Bodies for the Dissecting Kooms, 
from Hospitals, Poor Houses, &c. be now read, 
and considered/ — Agreed, and read as follows : — 

** A paper (by Mr. Abernolhy) has been circulated 
in London, in which the writer remark*- * It i* true, 
indeed, that Medical men hare by degrees converted 
the hospitals of this country into schools of Medical 
Instruction.’ — that ia, into Theatres of Anatomy. 
» Bat/ (proceeds Mr. A.) * this has often been done 
in opposition to the wishes of the benevolent directors 
of these charities/ 

“ Mr. Abernethy as a Leclnrer on Anatomy, is 
deeply interested in this matter ; unquestionably bis 
•todents would be more numerous were Hamau Bodies 
in a sound state more easily obtained, and at a less 
expense. No doubt Mr. A. is slightly influenced by 
these considerations when he says — ‘There are un- 
happily in this, as in other countries, numbers who 
die without friends or relations to mourn tlieir loss. 
If, then, the superintendents of Prisons , Poor Mouses, 
and Eleemosynary Establishments, would bat consent 
that the remains of those who die io such circumstan- 
ces, or are unclaimed, should be made the subjects of 
anatomical instruction,* &c. — be would no longer bribe 
Resurrection Men to plunder graves ! ! ! This is, indeed, 
on undisguised, a bold avowal ! Mr. A. also endea- 
Tonrs to promote this object, by adulatory insinuation ; 
be says, — ‘ I know of no instance, except the present, 
io which the Governors of an hospital have, of their 
own accord, established and patronized a school of 
medical instruction, [dissecting room] in connexion 
with the practice of the institution [the cure of dis- 
eased poor]. Surely then this act must be considered 
honourable to the Governors [How many of these Go- 
vernors were medical, or the relations of medical, 
men ?] It claims my especial gratitude/ — This cannot 
be at all doubted — for how much more grateful must 
it be to Mr. A/s olfactories, to bs eogaged over a 
sound, tbau over a putrid, subject ? 

Bat, there is a more decisive tone assumed in the 
anomalous address of this presumptuous man, which 
cannot be passed over; we are tnid, that — ‘ In other 
countries, hospitals have been founded and supported 
by the government , with a view to their becoming 
schools of medical [anatomical] instruction/ And 
again, that, — * In other countries the police can direct 
that to be done , whioh is contributory to the public 
good, THOUGH CONTRARY To THE FEELINGS AND 
WILL OF THR PARTIES IMMEDIATELY CONCERNED.’ 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1823. 


These are the avowed sentiments of Mr. John Aber- 
nethy ! ! 

“ Five hundred human bodies are obtained annually 
for the London Dissecting Rooms ; and, as for these 
the Lecturers are chiefly dependent on disinterment, 
wc can easily conceive that their students are fre- 
quently obliged to accept of quarters and members of 
subjects, which are, almost literally, masses of putridity 
and filth ! Indeed, Mr. A. states, that they are 
obliged to depend * upon a precarious supply of bwlies 
which have been suffered to BECOME PUTRID,’ even be- 
fore interment ! Then what condition must they be in 
when taken from the grave? This revolting considera- 
tion leads us to inquire — 1$ human dissection an indis- 
pensable requisite for the medical practitioner? It ap- 
pears indispensable, inasmuch, as a student cannot 
obtain bis diploma without exhibiting a certificate from 
his Lecturer, specifying that he has carefully dissected 
the human body. For what purposes is this complete 
course of actual dissection essential ? Why must 
every muscle, from its origin to its insertion, every 
gland, and veins, arteries, and nerves, in all their 
ramifications, bo traced and examined with the knife ? 
Why have Munros, Bells, Hunters, furnished such 
elaborate and exact representations from many thou- 
sand dissections, if these dissections can never be 
superseded by plates models, or mus^nms? Were 
they, with Boerbaave, Haller, Cowper, ('heselden, 
Albinos, and others, urged on in these terrible inves- 
tigations, by purely an insatiable propensity ? Or, did 
they act the part of nefarious impostors, in professing, 
that pursuits and labonrs would prove useful to sooiety, 
which were only calculated to enrich themselves ? 
These queries require distinct an{L particular solutions! 

“ It is, indeed, a poor museum that does not con- 
tain subjects which are sufficient to convey as much, 
and as accurate, information to the student, as be can 
possibly obtain from the actual dissection of a human 
body, in which, from putrefaction, there is a general 
dissolution of continuity. Mr. A. would do well to 
consider this ; — he should also folly and unequivocally 
explain what benefit can possibly result to society from 
an actual dissection of the trank or extremities, every 
bone, muscle, gland, nerve, artery, and vein, nay, 
almost every fibre and particle of which may be now 
correctly shewn in plates, models, and natural and 
artificial subjects ? Why should not lectures upon 
thnse parts be confined to these mediums? Were all 
the burial grounds and all the hospitals in Europe open 
to Resorrection Men and Lecturers, could they possi- 
bly ascertain more than that muscles, nerves, veins, 
&c. answer such and such purposes ? Can they hope 
to explain the cause of muscular motion ? to identify 
the active principle of nerves, or the nature of sensi- 
bility ? Wh}’ then this disingenuous sophistry ? To 
increase the pecuniary resources of Mr. A., Mr. B., 
with the entire host of dissectors, and resurrection 
men, must we still submit to violations of the grave ? 
Nay, must our charitable efforts be made subservient 
to their duplicity, by law? Shall oar chambers be 
opened perforce, and shall those remains which nature 
instinctively holds precious, be torn from us, under 
the most fallacious pretences? Surely, it cannot be! 

" Alas! — the grave is no longer the resting place — 
the sanctuary — the last, the hallowed home of the 
mortal remains of humanity ! Diabolical wretches in- 
vade it — it is robbed of the flesh and bones we loved, 
we embraced, we cherished ! — And they aro seized 
by Anatomical Lecturers, to be hoarded up in mu- 
seums, or mangled and dispersed in rivers, ditches, 
and common receptacles of filth ! Is this to be borne? 
Can the Clergy allow the consecrated ground to be 
thus despoiled of its sanctity ? If they do we must 
find burial places elsewhere ! 


Price 3 id. 


Wbjr do not the.. Aberneth,., tbeu anatomical- 
pseudo-philanthropists bring forward their own de- 
ceased relations ? Why do not they, as io the con- 
temptible fiction of a pretended opium eater, bequeath 
their own carcases to hospitals and private dissecting 
rooms ?■ — Then, and not till then, can we accredit 
them ! And until then, they must (however elevated 
in fellowships and professorships) expect to be treated 
as knaves, ever remembering, that — ‘ Specto ad utilitas 
respublica at improbus punio !* 

" This is an interesting subject ; it contains many 
important considerations and queries— queries to which 
it behoves civilized man to attend ! Anatomical Lec- 
turers must be observed, and where they appear, if our 
places of sepulture are not secure and entrusted to men 
of virtue and fidelity, we must seek others ; and 
should these be also invaded, we have no other resort 
than that of reducing the remains of oar parents, 
children, and bosom friends, to earth, and consigning 
them, literally, dust to dust ! ” 


Friend Medicos now moved “ that the thanks 
of the Liverpool Concentric Friends be conveyed 
to Friend Nol, for his judicious and very inter- 
esting paper.” — The motion was supported by 
all present. • 

“ On mature consideration I am of opinion,” 
observed Friend Paradox, " that dissections 
cannot be safely abolished ; it is necessary that 
medical men should be instructed in the use of 
the knife, and how to operate dexterously.” 
" True,” replied the President, ” but opera- 
tions are not demonstratively studied in the dis- 
secting rooms ; neither, if the practitioner be 
well informed as to the construction, situation, 
and connexion of the several parts, — is it abso- 
lutely necessary that this dexterity in flesh 
cutting should be acquired in a human body — 
flesh and bone generally, will answer the pur- 
pose. The parts and structure of the human 
tody, as well as the entire circle of comparative 
organization, are now well understood, and ge- 
neral dissections might be very safely abandoned : 
a morbid state of some of the viscera may occa- 
sionally arise, of which we are not accurately 
informed ; hut surely in such cases, persons 
having in charge the lifeless body, will never 
withhold a boon from themselves and the world, 
by refusing to have it examined. The observa- 
tions of Friend Nol are very just, and were 
practitioners candid enough to declare the truth, 
they would admit that their subsequent practice 
owed very little to initiatory dissections. Solf- 
interest is the chief object ; aud Lecturers advo- 
cate demonstrative instruction from the identical 
feelings that urtre Spaniards to prosecute the 
slave trade, and Resurrection Men to the stealing 
of inanimate bodies.” 

" Every trade and profession aims at mono- 
poly,” observed Friend Trueman, “ and many 
nave obtained, by parliamentary enaction, some 
exclusive privileges. This appears to me a 
grievance ; why not allow the human mind full 
exercise, and human ingenuity unrestricted 
scope ? The paper of Friend Burgh is in point, 
and places this particular in a very just view, — 
I am fully of nis opinion, and hesitate not to 
attribute many medical abuses, to immunities 
which have been injudiciously granted, and 
which are collusively exercised.” 
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The paper of Friend Burgh was now referred his readers, dr even of his admirers, can possess is a work of this deacriptio*. Here we are Dit- 
to, ana some discussion arose, in which Friend many feelings and sentiments in common with sented with the workings of the author’s mind 
Medicos took a considerable part. By the next him. Raving misanthropy may attract a crowd We have an unvarnished picture of his own 
meeting the decision of Friend B. will have and a stare of wonder, but it cannot long hold feelings ; and to this we return with increased 
arrived. C. Man, Sec. the bystanders in subjection. delight. Nature presides in the poet’s send- 

Deliberation Chamber, Feb. 10, 1823. Manfred and Childe Harold are characters ments as well as his descriptions; and nothing 

— - *- _ which none but a man bent on suicide can fully can long please without this powerful recom- 

enter into. The rest of the world — that is, all mendation , — with this, success is certain, it 

THE AUGUSTAN AGE. the sane part of it — look on from a fearful dis- must not be supposed that the highest efforts of 

tance witn a mixture of terror, contempt, and genius cannot be successfully exerted in des- 

!*o. vi. pity. On their first appearance these, aud criptive and didactic poetry. Sublimity Bes not 

some other works of a similar character, had a in the subject, but in the manner of treating it 
POPE has remarked, that 4 poetry is by nq great effect upon the public mind. They threw As in real life, so in poetry, the actions of the 
means the universal concern of the world, but ft into a raging fever; and for a while it could man, and not the dress he wears, must stamp 
only the affair of idle men who write in their relish nothing out what was loaded with super- his character. 

closets, and Of idle men who read there.’ If numerary horrors. But a more correct feeling With the poetical works of Wordsworth and 
we except the affectation of contempt with soon returned ; and nature was reinthroned in Southey we are not well acquainted. Botk 
which he speaks of his favourite pursuit, this men’s affections. these characters affect an eccentricity by ns 

definition must be allowed to be, in the main. The Atheistical tone which pervades the works means favourable to them. This is displayed 
correct. Mankind in general are but little in- of Byron must, in the end, prevent their sue- in the hexameters of the Laureafs ’Vision of 

terested with the visionary and unsubstantial cess. The great majority of the reading world Judgment and in the child-like simplicity of 

joys of the poet. He is neither reverenced as are too well informed to be much hurt, and of 4 Peter Bell.* Perhaps both of these writers 

the instructor nor as the guardian of the world : too correct sentiments to be greatly pleased, are most successful in their sonnets. 8ome of 
it is for amusement only that he is prized : he with his sophistical and blasphemous sugges- these display an exquisite delicacy of feeling* 
is seldom called upon but to beguile the list- tions. Anti we should think tnat the man who together witn great poetical fervour, 
tessness of an idle hour. . seeks for arguments or abuse directed against Milman ana Dale — both young mea— are 

Hence it is that a poet especially requires the the Christian faith, would turn elsewhere than inferior in poetical talent, to few, if any, of 
decorations of taste and fancy, — and that his to the pages of Cain or Don Juan. their competitors. They have wisely chosen for 

Style and language should be graceful and fas- With for less original genius Montgomery the display of their talent, the most striking 
cinating. In spite of prolixity, dullness, and has obtained and deserved higher honours from incidents of sacred writ. Here was a rich mine 
a score of other faults, the historian or the phi- the muses. He has not by any means so much perfectly adapted to their genius, which had 
losopher are read with eagerness. In search of sublimity as Lord Byron, but his style is more long been totally neglected. And the manner 
knowledge, we do not regret the fatigue of highly laboured, his ideas generally better ex- in which they have bandied their respective sub- 
scrambling over rugged, and unbeaten paths : pressed, his subjects more aaapted to the state jects, proves at once the correctness of (heir 
but where pleasure alone impels, we soon grow of society, and his manner of treating them judgments in the choice, and the powersof their 
tired of so unpromising a pursuit. The poet more just and natural. He is tender and en- genius in the execution. We are not inclined 
who cannot charm witn the graces of elegant gaging; full of sentiment and feeling; and yet to draw a comparison between these two rind 
composition, — whose style is not clear and per- does not betray a want of strength. candidates for the poetic wreath ; nor indeed 

fectly intelligible, must not expect any great Byron irritates, terrifies, or perhaps disgusts ; would it be an easy task to do so. Both of 
forbearance. His work will be immediately Montgomery sooths, captivates, and delights, them display a more than common acquaintance 
thrown aside ; and himself consigned to obli- The chord he touches vibrates in the heart of with the human heart. Hence their success in 
vion. | his reader. Sympathy is aroused ; esteem and engaging and delighting it. They have, with 

The poets of the present day are not likely , admiration are excited. Still, he is not ahoge- more effect than we have often witnessed, com- 
to obtain, in future ages, an exalted and per- ! ther free from the weak and story-telling charac- bined the delightful with the sublime. — In short, 
manent station. But their failure will not be ‘ ter with which almost every living poet is deeply they may soon stand in the very first Tank of 
the consequence of the want of genius, so much j tinctured. Let any of our readers compare him British Poets. 

as a want of the right cultivation and direction of j with Pope, Gray, or Cowper, — or indeed with If in a few words we must give a summary of 
it. Byron has been pronounced not inferior in ; any other masterly poet of the last century, — the prevailing character of our living poets, we 
genius to the greatest poets of any age or coun- ' and he will then be able to enter fully in^o our should say, — that they have more genius and 
try. His imitator, Moore, is perhaps equal in meaning. He will immediately discover that — less judgment than the poets of the last cen- 
this respect, to any Euglisli poet of the last when contrasted with them — the works of Mont- tury. There is throughout their productions, 
century. Montgomery certainly possesses all gomery assume a dull, monotonous appearance, a continual aiming at embellishment, — a li^ht, 
the feeling and sentiment of Cowper. Milman, There is often a degree of weakness m the ex- frivolous and japiudy character, which outweighs 
Dale, Rogers, and some others have more pression, or perhaps we should say in the con- their superiority in point of talent. With re- 
strength and fire, though not equal tenderness, ception of his ideas. His verse, though not so gard to poetry at least, we seem to be rapidly 
But we fear that few of these great names will cffreless and unpolished as most of bis contem- hastening to that absurd, unnatural taste, which 
ever occupy the highest rank amongst the poets poraries, is not sufficiently easy. An effort is was predominant at Rome just before the ex- 
of Great Britain. Their works are a strhiige required to read it so as to render it distinctly tinction of the arts, — which event h not ofljy 
medley of strength and weakness. Stars of intelligible. Sometimes he is abrupt ; at others indicated, but produced. Some passages in 
intense brilliancy are seen here and there ; but languid ; and he always wants compression. Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angels.’ and Byron’* 
the great expanse is dark and dreary. Their Campbell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope’ is one of work on the same subject, forcibly remind us of 
ideas are frequently beautiful or even grand in the most elegant poems of which the present the celebrated figure of a Roman poet, (of the 
the extreme ; but scarce an effort seems to have day can boast. It well deserves the eulogium age to which we have just alluded,) in which 
been made to bring them out with elegance or of Lord Byron — that it is the best didactic poem the giant Typhon is represented carrying a vm* 
precision. We are continually reminded of the given to the world since Pope’s Rape of the j mountain on his back, and a river flowing from 
contrivances of Robinson Crusoe. In every Lock. In pOems of this description, we are, it down bis shoulders ! Rant and bathos are 
joint the workmanship is visible ; every thing, at present, very deficient. And yet this is a fine scarcely marked more strongly in this instance, 
m short, is badly contrived and clumsily exe- field for the exercise of genius. Here incident ; than in the productions of our two leading 
cuted. and precept are alike allowable; and a judicious : poets. 

We do not intend to enter deeply into the intermixture of them, can hardlv fail of being We now draw our remarks on British Etert- 
discussion of Lord Byron’s character as a highly successful. The unnatural, over-charged, ture to a close. We have endeavoured to select 
poet : no doubt our readers have long been and blood-thrilling romances, which have lately as the subjects of criticism, those writer* who 
weary of this subject. Whether it he owing to been dressed up in the garb of poetry, and thus are most deserving of attention, as well as those 
any real or supposed falling off in his late pro- palmed upon the world, cannot be read with who have already obtained a decided popularity- 
ductions, we do not pretend to know ; but his pleasure, much less with profit, after the un- Doubtless many, very many, have been omitted 
Lordship’s popularity seems to be already on folding of the plot is made known. But the equal in talent, if not in fame, to those enn- 
the wane. Several satisfactory reasons may be plain, and unpretending record of the poet’s merated. But enough, it is hoped, has been 
assigned for this, independent of the intrinsic own feelings, — the transcript of his own mind, — done to give a correct idea of the present state 
ments or faults of the poet. Few — very few of is ever sure of success. Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller’ of literature among us. For ourselves, we loo* 
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with hr other feelings than those of unmingled, 
or . predominating measure, on the taste and 
literary charcter of the present day. We are 
yet yoong, — have no antiouated feelings to hu- 
mour or to suppress, — and cannot with justice 
be accused of the very common partiality of 
old age to the years of childhood. Like the 
works it has been our lot to review, we our- 
selves are but the creatures of yesterday. — But 
on the score of youtfi and inexperience, we 
neither expect nor desire the forbearance of our 
maden. We wish to stand upon equal ground 
with those who may see fit to differ from, or 
oppose us. — With this sentiment, we take leave 
of oar readers, and conclude our remarks upon 
* The Augustan age of England/ Neve hose 
nostrie spectentur ab annis qtue ferimttt. 

Liverpool. J. B. M. 


TUB AUTHOR OF “ YVAVERLEY,” Ac. 

Of all the canto which are canted in this canting world — 
though the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst — the cant of 
Criticism is tb« moot tormenting i— S teen a. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

8ia, — The merits and defects of the “ great un- 
known,” form subjects of controrersj and criticism 
for every species of writers, from the ingenion* scholar 
to the snarling, invidious, hyper-critic. W e can find 
a ZoUus snarling at Plato and Homer, whpre we cannot 
meet with a Persius, correct and generous in bis opi- 
nions. — The author of Waverlejr has unquestionably 
conferred a great and lasting benefit on bis country ; he 
has, to all intents and purposes, combined the util* 
dulci of Horace — 

Profit and pleasure, then, to mix with art. 

To inform the judgment, nor otfcnd the head. 

Shall gain ait votes. Fra. acre. 

Need. 1 reiterate the public opinion of the novels 
written by this author f Need 1 say what has been 
amid for years, and which the people of this and other 
countries know already, that he has “ gained all votes,” 
fbr blending useful instruction with innocent amuse- 
ment ? To become acquainted with the history of any 
country or nation, how perspicuous soever in style, or 
faithful in narration of events, we most have some 
idea of the language, customs, manners, St o. of sucb 
nation. Now the history of Scotland is greatly in- 
volved m doubt and obscurity, so that no chronicle 
could have so effectually (and at the same time pleas- 
ingly,) elucidated the local manners, &o. as these 
novels ; aod who can oharge the author with partiality 
to his country ? Has he not portrayed the various 
traits of English manners, with the samo masterly 
skill, with the same ingenious pencil as he has done 
bis own countrymen’s? Has be not fascinatingly 
sketched the numerous situations in life, from the 
“ swine herd” of the “ proud Saxon Chief,” to the 
Royal Courts of John and Elisabeth ? True, be has 
left the sous of the “ Emerald Isle” hi negleot as yet, 
though report says that he is bu»ily employed in com- 
bining materials for a “ luring mirror ” of the “ sweet 
isle of the ocean, — Erin-go-Brah.” — But, we are not 
deficient in this respect ; Miss Edgeworth has produced 
admirable pieces, whose brilliancy of wit, originality 
and moral tendency jastly rank them with the first 
novels of the day. The novels of Waverley are not 
(property speaking) novels or romances ; they have the 
descriptive charms of the former, withoat their frivo- 
lity *, and the sublime pathos of the latter, withoat their 
terrific incredibleness : superadded to this, are excel- 
lently entwined historical facts, finely polished, as it 
were, which lye had but formerly ia the rough. It is 
with mingled sentiments of surprise aod regret, that I 
find many critics of the day endeavouring ( it can never 
be any thing else !) to deteriorate Uie merit of these 
productions : some write from the opinion of others, 
without perusing the novels themselves ; others deliver 
their opinion with all the stentorian eloquence imagin- 
able, because the author has written so much ! A third 
ctass of people, more egregiously ignorant, if possible, 
tbsa either, unhesitatingly deliver their judgment on 
finding the taste of a friend or two similar to their own ! 
The feat of these classes has no critical stability, be- 
came It yields to every one’s opinion ; the second is 


too narrow-minded to allow the author a more than 
ordinary /and of variety ; the third is composed of 
puerile opinionists, whose futile arguments demos- 
strate the extent of their knowledge, 

I am sorry to find, by yoar last number, that your 
elegant and often judicious Essayist, J. B. M. has de- 
rogated, (I greatly fear) so much from his nsual can- 
dour and equity of oriticism, as to require a few good- 
n stared hints from a reader of the novels of Waverley. 
He says, (Augustan Age No. IV,) that, “ the fondness 
for the barbarous idioms of Scotland's rudest peasants, 
strongly argues against the taste of the present age 
and that “ the works of Ossian and Barns introduced 
a rage for the scenery, dress, manners, &o. of Scot- 
land, which was amply satisfied in these novels.” — By 
the bye, the former quotation is sabseqaent to the latter. 
But, Ossian and Barns could not have introduced this 
rage, if their works were written in “ the barbarous 
idiom of the rudest peasants of Scotland/’— Yet such 
was the fact. Burn’s “Halloween,” and “Cotter’s Sa- 
tordny -Night,” are written in the barbarous idiom of, 
and describe the innocent local amosemeats of the 
“ rudest peasants of Scotland.” Dr. Carrie, the 
amiable biographer of Borns, thought that “ Burns 
wrote the genuine feelings of his own heart, in a lan- 
guage that (thong!) common to the peasantry of Scot- 
land) was excellently adapted to poetry, on account of 
its harmonious flow, &c.” — Professor Stewart and 
others class it with the Italian for beauty in song. 
Ossian teas written in barbarous, though sublime lan- 
guage, the Gaelic; but England got it in its own ele- 
gant language, and since, in Latin and Greek.* 
France, Germany, and Italy, have it in their several 
tongnes. The celebrated Dr. Blair, professor of 
Belles Lettres, has oqt only classed Ossian with the 
German Epic Poets ; bat compares it to Homer him- 
self ; and surely there is no one bold enough to assert 
that the eloquent strain of Hfomer has introduced a rage 
for the idiom of barbarous Grecians, or the uncouth 
manners of the Trojans, more than the taste of ages 
and literature can bear ! To return to the productions 
of Waverley, J. B. M. says that “ they will not be 
allowed the lasting triumph of Milton and Shakespeare’s 
works;” this is true, though I think Waverley will 
find as many readers in after ages, as he does now, 
and certainly he now gets more than either Milton or 
Shakespeare ; the former of these owes his fame and 
popularity to the exertions of the amiable Addison, and 
the latter, greatly to Johnson and Stevens. The Au- 
thor of Waveriej's productions are no lest esteemed 
on Die stage, than they are in the library ; add to this 
that if they had not intrinsic merit to support their 
popularity, they woold not be found in the best private 
libraries. To read Ivanhoe , which is half-romanoe, we 
become acquainted with many historical traits, which 
Hume and Smollet could never have depicted — to 
peruse Kenilworth, we wish to know more of the mi- 
nute transactions of the Elizabethan reign : — This 
author has done a public service ; he has withdrawn 
the veil which for ages clouded individuals, and be has 
broken down the strong prejadioe which we entertained 
towards Scottish literature and Scottish manners. 
Waverley, or ‘Sixty years Since,’ will as assuredly 
yield the same gratification to the fancy, and instruc- 
tion to the mind, Sixty years hence, as it does at this 
day. The author has been compared to a “ meteor — 
I can only say, I wish we had our horizon constantly 
full of sneb “ rare and intelligent luminaries.” Like 
Roderick Random sod Tom Jones , these Novels will 
be always read, because they will be always new ; they 
will ever please old age and gratify youth. 

What yonr correspondent has said of the Lancashire 
dialect may be true, though I never knew that it had 
the flaency and copiousness of the Scotch language ; 
notwithstanding my having compared the celebrated 
“ Tim Bobbin,” with the admirable Burns. 

If I have in the least asserted any thing contrary to 
trnth or analogy, or been led for a moment to give 
sophistical opiniens, I shall be glad to stand corrected. 

I am, Sir, your constant reader 

MYSELF. 

Liverpool, Jan. bth, 1823. 


• A gentleman of one of the Northern Universities of Scot- 
land translated Owiau into Greek heroic verse ; I never saw a 
copy in Liverpool. The Novels of the Author of Waverley 
have been translated into French and German, I believe. 


ODE TO SOLITUDE. 


Oh thon celestial maid who lov'st to dwelt, 

And list upon some high impending rock. 

To the hoarse madden'd surge 
Lashing with foam the shore t 

What time the fragrant morn on beauty's wings, 
Spreads o'er the meads her heavenly gifted charms ; 
While all aronod appears, 

A paradise of sweets. 

When np-borne to the sapphire of the east. 

The lark on airy wings of fancy roves : 

Soft, o'er the ambient air. 

Her richest music poors ; — 

Beside yon dazzling streams meandVing course, 
Where myriad floors the velvet banks bedeck. 

And to the heav’us high van|t 
Their grateful insence breathe, 

His lot how blest with thee sweet maid to sit. 

While thus from human turmoil far remov'd. 

And with enraptur'd soul 
list to thy sooUiiug voice : — 

Or when pavilion'd on her ebon car, 

Kve, fair-eyed goddess, her grey mantle spreads ; 
Gives to the varied scencc. 

Her peaceful, soft delights ; 

When countless myriads of orient stars, 

From the ethereal their bright lustre shed, 

And in Elysium, 

Wrap the wood* ring soul. 

Willi thee, enchanting maiden, let me haste. 

To where yon grove Its front fautastic rears; 

Where echo warbles back. 

The night bird's tender tale. 

While Cynthia from her silver fretted throne. 

In majesty of sweetness beams sublime ; 

Luring the pleased eye. 

To gaze upon her charms. 

Then let me think of fairest dreams destroy’d ; 
Visions of joy and bliss for ever fled ; 

And Hope's balm-breathing smile, 

Chac'd hence by lean despair. 

As some pale wild flow'r rears its pensile head. 
Alone and friendless on the barren waste ; 

Till winter comes, and then. 

It with'ring droops and dies. 

Oh nymph ador'd, if that a muse so young. 

With earnest suit can move thee to attend ; 

Can woo thy lovely form 
To list onto her pray'r. 


Instruct her In thy dear and tranquil hour. 

Thy bosom's peerless happiness to gain ; 

Upon thy tender breast, 

Hu*h thou her cares to peace. 

Feby. 4th, 1 823. N. W. HALCESRISA. 


FINS ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION GALLERY. 

Adam and Eve entertaining the Angel Raphael, 
J Martin. — The first look at this picture gives 
the impression of strongly chequered colours, 
light, and shade, like the sudden approach to a 
bed of variegated tulips, together with that of a 
profusion of graceful and noble objects and 
immense distance, with an angel and two naked 
persons in discourse ; altogether producing the 
beautiful and the grand, especially as prodigi- 
ous mountains, rising in lignt, terminating the 
distance. We are next struck with the fore- 
ground, an open, undulating lawn, or, as 
Milton well and more simply terms it, “ green,” 
where the blissful pair and their guest sit in 
front of a bower, consisting of a cool and 
caverned recess, overgrown and nearly surround- 
ed by flowering shrubs and beautiful and various 
trees, and bright clustering flowers. This and 
the shady wood that immediately borders the 
enclosed plot, and the multiplied objects beyond, 
give by contrast an openness, a felicitous expan- 
sion, to this soft ana verdantly-heaving bosom 
of sequestration, this mildly-cneerful and wis- 
dom-loving spot, delicious to the eye, the heart, 
and the fancy. Beyond the wood the scene 
again opens among other lawns, slopes, cham- 
paigns, sudden and steep ascents, rocks, mist- 
mantled waterfalls, and trees of numerous kinds, 
colours, and forms, rising straight, or spreading 
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sideways with Asiatic grace and umbrageousness, 
or bending circularly and pcndantly. Beauty 
and variety, grace and grandeur of shape, 
delicate smallness and astonishing vastness, min- 
gle among the sunny openings and shadowed 
coverts, among the glades and waterfall-envi- 


coverts, among the glades and waterfall-envi- 
roning rocks. All is elegant, romantic, or mag- 
nificent. Spring’s irriguous hand moistens the 
greater part with a clear green, and, in the 
distance, a blue lustre, and strews about her 
flowers ; and Summer, in this region yet unvisit- 
cd of evil, hand in hand with ner*s, ripens to 
glowiug profusion her fruits. Nature buds, 
blooms, and matures at once. A river, spacious 
and calmy gliding, reflects the sapphire sky, 
and looks like a bright tincture girting the 
earth, which appears in the cheerfulness of its 
various features through the serene air, and in 
the light that fringes with celestial embroidery 
the valleys and mountain sides, conscious of its 
peaceful condition ; while the leopard is seen 
lying down with the hart, and the gentle deer 
and stately horse pluck the herbage in placid 
enjoyment. Mantling the whole is the unsul- 
lied sky, part in still and sublime blue, and 
part shining with the sun’s best rays, or as if 
the Angel in his flight from Heaven had tracked 
it with unwonted light. Let no one say that 
thede are mere overweening fancies, more be- 
coming the romancer than the critic. They are 

realities real appearances and imaginings, 

which the finest appearances of Art, as in Na- 
ture, create in all but callous breasts. 


MORE MISERIES! 

Some screaming peacock*, great or small, 

Is perched ou every garden wall. 

Mr. Editor, — I never suspected that atten- 
tion to order, even if excessive, could be twisted 
into crime, until I read Mrs. Treacle’s letter in 
your last number. And, although she is so 
dissatisfied with her worthy husband, “ I wish 
kind heaven had sent me such a man,” instead 
of the oue I now have. Heris is tolerable, mine 
is bad. Though I am an experienced matron, 
and know the difference, you shall judge be- 
tween us. 

My first husband was an industrious trades- 
man, who made it his study to accomodate him- 
self to the supposed frailties of our sex, so as 
justly to deserve the name of a woman's man. 
His leisure hours were devoted to such conver- 
sation os renders a husband agreeable to his 
wife, never attempting subjects above her capa- 
city, nor descending to vulgarity ; maintaining 
a happy medium between abtruse matters, and 
familiar topics. We passed ten years very hap- 
pily together, and then Providence saw it proper 
to separate us ; aud I doubt not he is now at 
rest. About a year after bis decease, a gentle- 
man of equal personal accomplishments, and 
of sup rior mental abilities, engaged my affec- 
tions. I expected much happiness with a mail 
of his good sense and great learning : but, how 
illusory are our fondest hopes ! Wc had not 
been long married before he secluded himself in 
his library, where he generally spends twelve 
or fourteen hours out of every four qnd twenty. 
Knowing that be was very fond of reading, for 
some time I did not interrupt him, nor iutrude 
upon his sanctum sanctorum, his attention was 
so taken up with books, and experiments in 
philosophy. And though I wished to be looked 
upon as something more than a piece of housc- 

• It i> proverbially aaid of this feathered biped, dial il ban 
the plumage of an angel, the voice of a devil, nod tbe gut* of 
a thief I 


hold furniture, I endeavoured to accomodate 
myself to his humour, and attempted to engage 
his conversation by all the address of which I 
am capable, but without any success. If he 
now' and then vouchsafes to leave his studies, 
for half an hour, he does it more to oblige me 
than from inclination, or rather more in condes- 
cension to my weakness than from any pleasure 
he expects to reap from my company ; for every 
topic I introduce appears trifling to him, and a i 
I am not capable ot conversing with him about 
! geometrical figures , innate ideas , occult qualities, 
liberty and necessity, &c. all my attractions have 
not force sufficient to engage his attention. I 
find myself therefore bereft of that man’s com- 
pany, from whom I expected to derive so much 
happiness ; and am obliged to mingle with my 
servants, or pass my days alone, unnoticed by 
him who ought to take the utmost notice of me. 
When I prevail upon him to go out with me to 
visit a fnend, (which is very seldom,) before he 
has got far from our door, he forgets that I am 
with him, and either gazes stedfastly on the 
clouds, or fixes his eyes on the earth, lost in 
deep reveries, so that he will not speak many 
words in a mile, but run against posts without 
seeing them, or stand stoclc still as if he were 
seized with a fit. He takes no more notice of 
those who salute him than if they were puppets : 
and if 1 were not at his elbow, he would be run 
over by carriages, for his attention is so absorbed, 
that he does not hear the rattling of a stage 
coach, nor see a dray till the wheel passes within 
an inch of his shoulder. Indeed he is so much 
of the child, as well as the philosopher, that it 
is not safe to trust him alone, any where but in 
his study, for the absent man is so apparent as 
to suggest the strongest temptation to thieves. 
A friend of mine once caught one thief with his 
hand in my husband’s pocket, and another going 
to snatch off his liat and wig, while he was at- 
tempting, about the dusk of evening, to read 
through his glass, an inscription on an old 
pedestal ; which scene was afterwards humour- 
ously set forth in a print called a caricature. 
We cannot pass a bookseller’s shop without 
stopping to read the label of every book in the 
windows, nor the ruins of an old house without 
poring over its brick-bats, in hope of finding 
some relic of antiquity to carry home, which he 
values more than new gold. His gloves and 
handkerchiefs he leaves at any house where he 
stops, aud sometimes comes home without his 
cane and pocket-book : in short, tbe whole 
tenor of Ins conduct is so extravagant, that 
strangers take him to be an ideot or a lunatic. 
“ Let no such man be trusted” w ith a wife, say I. 
I had somewhere read, that few philosophers 
make ^ood husbands, and to my sorrow I find 
there is much truth in the observation ; but I 
had no idea that they were such uusocial beings. 
If they cannot be cured of this philosophical 
delirium, they would be better companions for 
bedlamites than sensible women. What a pity 
that such abstract geniuses should ever marry ! 
Our sex naturally expect to find, in a husband, 
sources of connubial and domestic felicity. Dry 
and tedious lectures on soyl and body, matter 
and spirit, have no soul nor spirit in them to a 
wife : however profound they may be, they af- 
ford no eutertamment to her, nor can they in 
the smallest degree contribute to the edification 
of a family, where more useful strictures, on 
social life and manners, may be needful. When 
a philosopher therefore determines to take a fe- 
male partner for life, let him lay aside Newton, 
Berkley and Boylk, and act like other men, 
in a world that is common to both sexes, so 
that bis wife may have domestic pleasure iu his 


society, and accompany him in his peregrina- 
tions without being pointed at by every bod? 
they meet. 

Now, Mr. Editor, be pleased to decide between 
Mrs. T. and myself, who has most cause for 
complaint: but first tell me candidly, do*not 
you think Mrs. Treacle’s grief sits too lightly 
upon her to be real; and that she has been 
making herself and her friends merry at her 
good man’s expence ? Perhaps I am blameable 
for following her example, and for describing 
my husband so minutely : but, in sincerity hare 
I done it, (not to make sport of him,) in order 
that he, seeing himself in your paper, may 
amend his manners ; for he regularly reads the 
mathematical parts, which he says, are the only 
good things in it ^ all the others, he considers as 
mere trumpery. Whereas, in my humble opi- 
nion, begging your pardon, those parts my 
husband approves of, are the worst trumpery 
they contain, being so much above my compre- 
hension. 

If you approve of this scrawl, use me as well 
as Mrs. T. by placing it in a conspicuous part 
of your next number, for in doing so you will 
oblige Jane Nu bibus. 


THE WEARIED BACHELOR. 

( Continued.) 

“ Gallop apace, ye fiery footed steeds,” whirl 
round your courses in rapid succession, until 
that hour when I shall hear from my charmer, 
until that fondly anticipated day when 1 shall 
again behold the sweet radiance of my adored 
Selina’s eyes, and press in delightful mood her 
beauteous hand. 

But what means all this rhapsody ? for, thus 
I ran on as Goodwill, last night, sat by my side, 
after delivering a note, which has given me more 
pleasure than all the invitations of the present 
season ! — It was to meet her I adore on an early 
evening; an evening in which I may perhaps 
lead her down the mazy dance, and enjoy » 
sweet and prolonged tete-a-t£te ! But how, you 
may ask with Goodwill, can an old bachelor 
think of joining in the dance ? will not he look 
so ludicrous as to offend Selina, whilst he is the 
innocent cause of merriment to the youthful 
assemblage ? No ; though I am out of my teens, 
and my head has recovered from the giddy evo- 
lutions of the fiddlestick, I flatter myself I can 
caper on the light fantastic toe with as much 
ease, grace, and good manners, as any professor 
of the present century ! 

In high good humour with myself and friend; 
I ordered a fresh barrel of London oysters to 
be produced ; which, with a brim-full jug of 
good October, and the usual paraphernalia of a 
supper table, formed the evening repast. And, 
were Goodwill as satisfied as myself, no two 
princes ever sat down to a meal more contented 
than we two. Very few words passed between 
us during supper, and, not till the tankard was 
exhausted, did Goodwill attempt to break a 
silence, which was observed as rigidly as if we 
had been spell bound. The tray removed, we 
entered into alight desultory conversation, which 
favoured me with a recurrence every ten minutes 
to my favorite topic — Selina ! — Surely there ne- 
ver was beauty equal to hers ! I will attempt a 
faint sketch; — Rather little, but of exquisite 
symmetry — she carries one of the finest busts 
imaginable ; her eyes and hair are dark, and the 
former luxuriantly fringed by delicate eyebrows 
which hang over them like guardiau angels, and 
seem to skroud them from the piercing eye of 
vulgar curiosity ! But, whilst I am drawing this 
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outline of one, whom Canova might in vain have 
strove to equal, I only do her injustice; too 
feeble is my pen to sketch her beauty, too feeble 
my eloquence to pourtray her character ; lovely, 
mild, and forgiving'— with the sweetest intelli- 
gence and most unruffled temper, she is a faith- 
nil picture of youth, benignity and grace ! 

But has she yet received my epistle? Does 
she yet know the intensity of my passion ? This 
has been one of our chief consultations: she 
has sent me by Goodwill her album, a blank 
leaf is reserved for me, and before we meet, it 
must be finished. I have already begun five 
hundred times, and as often destroyed what I 
had written — at length the following was care- 
fully transcribed. I feel as though my whole 
life depended on it ! 

TO AN ALBUM. 

Emblem of Mm ! each clear and unitain’d page, — 

A year ; thy whole complete, — his life I An age 
Of blanks, — most dark and joyless scene ! 

Hope leads ns quickly on 
To coming years, we soil them 1 and when gone. 

We would recall and vainly hope to mend them 1 

And most I soil 

Another leaf? my thoughts and hands recoil 
From the dread task I Yet most my name remain 
Upon it, fix'd for ever! O how fain 
Would I decline,' and leave this vacant space 
- For one more skilfoi; one more learn'd to grace 
With poesy, or the sweet painter's art, 

Or sweetly season'd wit ! — bnt now we part. 

Fair book, for ever! yet ray name shall stay 
When 1, and thy possessor, long have pass'd away ! 

The happy evening approaches ; when I shall 
follow up my recital, in the mean time, I ear- 
nestly solicit the prayers of the fortunate votaries 
of Hymen ! 

(To be continued.) 


TRANSLATION OF THE NINTH ODE OF THE 
THIRD BOOK OF HORACE. 


Her ace. 

I shed no tear, I heaved no sigh. 

As long, as thy soft, beaming eye. 

Upon me shone, with radiance clear. 

For then no rival did I fear ; 

But oft around tby neck I’d fling 
My arms, nor envy Persia’s king. 

Lydia. 

Oh ! Horace, whilst no other fair 
Possess’d thy every thought and care, 

¥> charms did not to Chloe’s yield. 

Nor was thy breast to Lydia steel’d, 

L Lydia, of far-sounding fame. 

Envied not Ilia Rome's great dame. 

Horace 

Now Chloe, skilled upon the lyre. 

My bosom fills with love's keen fire ; 
Mach she excels in sweetest strains, 

O'er me she rules, o'er me she reigns : 

If bnt the fates her charms would save. 
For her, I'd sink into the grave. 

Lydia. 

The son of Ornithns inflames, 

My breast, and my affection claims. 

For him I wonld resign ray breath, 

For him I twice would suffer death. 

For him wonld bid adien to joy. 

If bnt the fates would spare my boy. 

Horace. 

What if our former love return, 

And with fresh lire our bosoms bnrn ? 
What if it bind ns with a tie 
That dies alone wheu we shall die ? 

If gold lock'd Chive's loved no more, 
And 'gain to Lydia opes the door ? 

Lydia. 

Though he be brighter than a star. 

Yon lighter than the cork b> Mr, 

Though yon more boisterous should be, 
Than Aorta's rough unsettled sea. 

With yon I'd live, with yon wonld dwell. 
With yon would bid the world farewell. 


LOVES PHILOSOPHY. 


The fountains mingle with the river. 
And the river with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing iu the world is single ; 

Ail things by a law divine 

In oue another's being mingle ; — 
Why loc I with thine? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 

No leaf or flower would be forgiven, 
If it disdained to kiss its brother ; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 

What are all these kisstiigs worth. 

If thou kiss not me ? 



THE BACHELORS CARE 


( In answer to " Bachelor's Fora” in our last.) 

Many and great are a Bachelor’s sufferings. 

Wearily, drearily pass all his days ; 

Stranger is he to the bosom’s soft offerings 
That rivet affection when beauty decays. 

Friend to ebriety, oft to impiety. 

Foe to society , foe to the fair, 

Vexation unceasing, aud gloom his heart seizing. 

Are ever increasing the Bachelor’s Care 1 

See the poor devil, who joins not the revel, 

Now crawl to his desert -home weary and sad. 

No one to meet him, to smile, or to greet him. 

Or tenderly treat him, to make his heart glad! 

Sec the unsocial drone, eating his bit alone, 

Stirring the fire up to cheer his despair, 

Though burn the fire brightly, yet all goes not rightly, 
For who e’er bore lightly a Bachelor’s Care ! 

Behold here another less cynical brother, 

Who reels to the tavern to banish his pain. 

There like a fish drinking, is free’d from all thinking. 
And dozing till morning, then tipples again. 

Thus bravely he swindles, while property dwindles, 
And lean are his spindles from want and hard fare. 
Till you hear him coufcss, in a tone or distress. 

How devoid of redress is the Bachelor’s Care 1 

Elate or dejected he’s little respected. 

His brow and his forehead distemper’d with gloom, 
His intellect clouded, his eyes are enshrouded 
In horrors as baleful as those of the tomb. 

He ne’er knows the blisses of conjugal kisses. 

That when aught amiss is console a fond pair. 

Nor wife’s kind embraces, nor children’s sweet faces, 
But all one can trace is, — a Bachelor’s Care! 

J. 


MY SI’ORTING-BOX. 


[This amusing article is taken from * The Album,* a London 
quarterly publication, which, for talent, elegance, and chaste 
entertainment, is, unquestionably, one of the best periodicals 
of our age. — E d.] 

— — . - ^ / 

I am a man of gentle habits and kind affections, anti 
not at all given to violent antipathies; but never again 
shall I behold the bird called a magpie, without be- 
stowing a hearty corse upon him. I have no doubt that 
this bitter hostility to such a respectable body of the 
I feathered community will seem somew hat unreasonable, 
until T explain the extent of the provocation which I 
! have received from an individual belonging to it. Nor, 

| indeed, ain I sure but this explanation may, primA facie, 
appear rather insufficient to apologize for my extreme 
rancour, for all that 1 can allege against him, in this 
early state of the proceedings, is the crime of having 
made an error in judgment, respecting the proprietor- 
ship of a certain cherry-tree ; but the consequences 
therefrom have been such as will justify my utmost 
malison. Had he never been addicted to cherries, I 
should *.ever have sent him to his long account ; con- 
sequently, I should never have felt the thrill of a 
sportsman ; — consequently, I should never huve left 
my peaceful home at Islington, to look out for a Sport- 
ing-Box ; — consequently, I should have escaped all the 
miseries which I am about to relate. 

“ It is quite impossible,” said I to ray wife, " that 
I can endure the air of the suburbs any longer, and 1 
shall take a house with a manor, and so forth, and turn 
sportsman without delay.” 

" My deace. t love,” she replied, “ take time to con- 
sider, or take another shot at another magpie, for I am | 
persuaded that you overrate jour talents for a country 
life ; you look just like wbat you are, and not at.all like 
a sportsman.” 


This allusion to the counting-house was rather grating 
to my feelings, bnt I must freely own that there may be 
a certain mercantile cast in my physiognomy, which 
might in some degree justify my wife's waggery, and I 
sat very passively while she reooonted to a posse of 
friends, how I had watched a whole week in the cow- 
house with the blacksmith's gun, peeping through the 
crannies at my unsuspecting foe, — bow he hopped from 
twig to twig, without suffering me to take a level at 
him — how he at last hopped upon the muzzle of the 
gun, which had been all day protruding from the cow- 
house, like the spout of a tea-kettle, and how I was 
a full half hour before I could summon resolution to 
pull the trigger. The laugh was against me, but my 
mind was made up *, and the next day, when I mounted 
my nag, at the usual hour of attendance at my office, 
instead of turning towards the city, I ambled away 
very complacently to a celebrated boose-agent's. 
“ Pray, Sir,” said I, “ have you such a thing as a 
sporting-box to let ? I don't want it very far from 
town— only just a pretty distance, so that I can run 
down and kill my three or four brace of birds, and 

then return to my hem ! — to the opera.” . A book 

was immediately banded to roe, containing the descrip- 
tions of about twenty, which seemed precisely calcu- 
lated for my accommodation. Were it not rather 
foreign to my present purpose I should direct the 
notice of the “ Society for the Suppression of Vice ” 
to this identical book, for it was written with a flow of 
language and depth of poetical feeling, which gave a 
semblance of truth to fictions of a most injorious ten- 
dency. The residence which particularly struck my 
fancy was, “ An elegant cottage, at the extremity of a 
delightful village, with beautiful lawn, surrounded 
with odoriferous shrubs and exotics of all descriptions, 
stables, and stable-yard, pig-sties and pig-yard, coach- 
house, and hot-house, and £reen-house, and tool-house, 
and hen-house, and various other appurtenances, too 
numerous to mention. Over and above, a manor well 
stocked with game, and the right of fishery on one 
bank of the river Mud.” Was ever any thing so 
totally and altogether entrancing? I instantly de- 
manded a ticket of admission, walked off to the White- 
horse Cellar, and mounted the coach for this fairy-land 
without delay. Il never struck me till I got half way, 
that my wife would be waiting dinner for me ; but 
" hang it,” thought I, “ sportsmen never care for their 
wives — she’s beneath my notice. ” 


When I arrived at the delightful village, I immedi- 
ately proceeded to the eleganl cottage, which, if I 
must speak the truth, was not quite so elegant as I had 
been taught to expect. The bcaotiful lawn could not 
possibly accommodate above one quadrille at a time, 
(for, bn it known, I had cogitated over a fSte ckam - 
pet re , to celebrate my entrAe,) the green-house was of 
about the dimensions of a cucumber-frame, and from a 
small stove in the middle I concluded it was to answer 
the description of the bot-hoose likewise. The rest of 
the premises were in proportion ; but I will not enter 
into particulars. •• A sportsman,” I thought, “ should 
never care how he is housed, by the side of a “ well- 
stocked manor, and the river Mud.' ” I rang the bell 
with a heart full of expectation, and was answered by 
a brace of pointers, sod a man with a ram-rod. The 
sight uugored well, and I stalked into the presence of 
my future landlord with the importance of a dead shot. 
He was a tall thin roan, and wore a shooting jacket, 
red face, and spindle shanks, and altogether presented 
just the wiry appearance of an old sportsman. Having 
laid aside his gon-barrel, which he was in the act of 
washing, he wiped his hands, and received me very 
politely. My errand was soon told, and bis politeness 
increased. He assured me that, “ if I was fond of 
shooting and fishing, there was not a place in the 
cnnntry which would suit roe so well. To be sore the . 
house wns a little out of repair, which was partly - 
owing to his being a bachelor, and living like Robinson 
Crusoe, with only his man Friday ; and partly to his 
excellent sport, which scarcely left him kis-irc to ob- 
serve what was going on within doors” The house 
was indeed, as he observed, a little out of repair, the 
walls being somewhat tattered, the ceilings a little 
stained with the damp, and the furniture sinking into 
the vale of years ; but every observation which I made 
on these heads was instantly overpowered by some 
seemingly careless enquiry which be made of the man 
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Fridty respecting the abundance of the gone. “ I an 
afraid, Sir,** said I, “ that Una parioer will require 
freab papering!** “Oh, uj no more about it, my 
dear Sir, mj man shall patch it up. By- th e-bye, 
(turning to Friday,} how many covies are there in the 
three turnip fields t" “ Thirteen, Sir,** says Friday. 
“ And these ehairs,** I continued, “ are rather 
rioketty.** “Very tme, very true, my good 8ir, — 

they shall hare a nail or two. By-th e-bye, do yoo 

see that old oak tree yonder, by the side of the Mod ? 
That is where I watch for die ducks in the winter- 
time. — How many docks did I kill at a shot there last 
winter?** “Sixteen,” says Friday. I expressed my 
astonishment, bat my landlord -to-be merely answered 
with Hotspur,'*' A trifle— a trifle, Sir.’* The conver- 
eation kept twisting so continually from the subject of 
the house to that of the game, that I soon totally forgot 
all the objections to the first, to listen to the astonish- j 
ing feats whioh had been performed by this Robin j 
Hood and Irittle John ; for at that time I knew so little 
of old sportsmen, that I had no conception of the mas- j 
ter and the man being aware that they were dealing 
with a oockney, who, of coarse, is fair game all the 
world over. I am a little surprised, howerer, that I 
was not let into the secret, when Robin " presumed 
that I was a good shot ;’* for when I pnt on a look of 
becoming mystery, and replied with a nod of the head, j 
“ that I brought them down now and then,** I saw him j 
decidedly wink at Little-John, who grinned outright. 

The fishery was by no means an unprolifio subject. 
There were trout, and there were carp, and there were 
tench, and there were perch, and there were pike. Jn 
short — there were all things, and there was every I 
thing, from minnows and tittle-bats, to turbot and [ 
lobster-saoee. How I fancied I felt my rod bending 
with the own brother of the twenty-aix pound pike 
wbioh Robin caught laat Saturday week ! How I 
sniffed at the glorious pudding in his belly ! — and how 
I triumphed in anticipation over my cockney friends, 
whose sports were confined to (he bobbing for white 
bait at Blaekwall ! 

Before I bad keen an hour in Robin’s company, we 
were bosom friends. He showed me all his rods and 
bis lines, and his guns, and his dogs, and told me all 
the secret super-excellencies connected therewith. He 
gave me a beef-steak of Friday’s cooking, and a bottle 
of port from the Red-lion ; — and moreover, he gave 
me the refusal of a brace of celebrated pointers, and a 
notoriously known gun, — for in the course of conver- 
sation he bad discovered my deficiency in these 
respects, and drawn from me the candid confession that 
my kennel was not quite ao staunch at it ought to be, 
and that my patent detonator was certainly not upon the 
most approved principle. “ Look there, my dear Sir,*’ 
said be, “ there is a brace of dogs which oennot be 
matched ; and yon, who are ao good a judge, are the 
only man for whom I would part with them, for yon 
know how to estimate them. — Look there, Sir, — when 
did yon ever see a sporting dog with auoh a famous 
thi ck stern as that? — why, his tail is as big as a 
sheep’s, and bends over his back like a bugle-born ! 
And look at the other, — be is none of your lop-eared, 
heavy-beaded ones that short bull -nose of his will 
find you more game than all the dogs in the county, — 
and then that natural grin shows at first sight wbat an 
exeeilant temper he has. — Bat his ears, Sir, — his ears 
are the handsomest point about him ; — they stand bolt 
upright, like a brace of sentry-boxes ! ” 

The gun bad no reason to complain of the character 
which its affectionate owner bestowed upon it ; but I 
shall say nothing of its merits, save and excepting that 
it would kill a goose at an hundred yards, and that its 
make was so extremely delicate and beautiful, that the 
barrel was absolutely not thicker sban a sixpence. Of 
coarse, I became the happy purchaser both of dogs 
and gnns ; likewise of a J l the books, flies, nets, fish- 
ing-rods, and other piscatory apparatus ; likewise of 
all the ammunition, flints, torn-screws, powder-horns, 
and abot-belts ; — and finally, I became the proprietor 
of the man Friday, who, in oonseqnence of his mas- 
ter’s secession from business, and intended trip to the 
Continent, would otherwise have found himself a gen- 
tleman at large. 

“ God bless you, my dear Sir,” said he, at I wished 
him good afternoon, after having arranged to take pos- 
session of my new abode for one year, commencing 


from that day se’nnigbt, — “ God bless you, my dear 
Sir, I shall not be here when yoa come, bat Friday 
will shew yoa the bounds of the manor, and will, I 
am snre, take care that yon have good sport. — Take 
my word for it, yon have the best bargain to be met 
with,** 

I was in high spirits to coincide with my landlord,— 
shook biin heartily by the hand, — bade my eame-keeptr 
look sharp after the poachers, and jumped upon the 
stage-coach again to astonish my wife. 

It was pest nine o’clock when I arrived at borne, and 
I found the partner of my past joys and fntnre afflic- 
tions consoling herself for my nnaeconntable absence 
with a coterie of insatiate tea-drinkers I found them 
all in high glee, of which it appeared that I was the 
sobject, for, as I advanced up stairs, I eoald plainly 
distinguish my name ia conjunction with that of the 
cursed magpie. 

My heart burned to relate the feat which I had per- 
formed, but somehow I was puzzled how to begin. I 
felt like a mean fellow who has accidentally achieved a 
great action, and finds himself ashamed of it. At laat, 
when the merriment had a little sabaided, and my wife 
began to enquire seriously the cause of my abaenoe all 
day, I gained courage to demand how long she thought 
it would take us to move house. 

“ Move house, my love ! and where are we to move 
to ? ** “ To our residence in the country,” I replied ; 

“ it is not above twenty miles from town, and is really 
the prettiest thing in the world.” My wife looked in 

amazement. “ Wbat, then, have yon positively 

taken a oportUg-box /” I answered in the affirmative, 
and, having fairly embarked in the s abject, determined 
upon swaggering it ont, and manfully described my 
bargain, item by item. At every period, when l ex- 
pected tbe astonishment due to my surprising good 
fortune, I could distinguish nothing hot a sort of smo- 
thered titter, wbioh l thought extremely ill-bred. But 
when I came to the eulogy upon my dogs and game- 
keeper, the mirth would really have been past the en- 
durance of ordinary minds. In this generalisation, 
however, I beg not to be included, for tbe only mode 
in which I condescended to show my indignation, was 
giving them timely notioe that all trespassers on my 
propei ty wonld be prosecuted as the law directs. 

Of all the blessings in the world, there is none so 
calamitous as tbe attentions of yonr worthy friends 
and sagacious advisers. It. has keen my happy fate to 
inherit the kind counsel of all my kith and kin, toge- 
ther with that of all the friends, relations, and ac- 
quaintances of each and sundry, ever since tbe day of 
my christening, on which joyous oocasion there goes a 
legand of my having been bagged into convulsions. It 
is no wonder, therefore, if, after having finished my 
tale of triumph to a circle which included three gener- 
ations of maiden aunts, I incurred a due share of 
tender solicitudes, respecting the perils I was going 
to encounter. Every misfortune which had been occa- 
sioned by fire-arms for the last forty years, was raked 
up aa a precedent for what was likely to befal me ; and 
though I endeavoured, with great vehemence, to assert 
that my patronage of a simple fowling-piece could not 
possibly have any thing to do with the bursting of s 
Tower gun, or the wilful explosion of my uncle Tom’s 
pocket-pistol,— it was out of the nature of things to 
allay the fears which my desperation had occasioned. 
I cannot remember half tbe catalogue of my predicted 
woes. — My gun burst — my dogs went mad — my river 
overflowed, — and I was doomed to undergo the various 
operations of amputation, dipping, and reanimation 
my skull was trepanned,— my wits were bewitched — 
my arm was be-crutohed, and, altogether, I cut a 
more glorious figure than any battle-battered pensioner 
since the foundation of Chelsea Hospital. Such was 
tbe opinion of my friends, and so firmly was it ex- 
pressed, that I really believed any failure in their 
predictions, wonld cause them sincere disappoint- 
ment. 

I will not dwell upon tbe regret, which, in spite of 
my happy destination, I could not help feeling at my 
departure from dear, romantic Islington. I will not 
enlarge opou the compunction which was almost rising 
to my eyes, as, after having carefully disposed my 
powder and shot, and re-folded my new shooting- 
jacket, I looked back and saw the last twig of tbe 
cberry-tree which had been tbe scene of my first ex- 


ploit, vanishing in the distance. It was act bag 
however, before I re-manned myself. The day wm 
fine and the country delightful, end onr road, m ire- 
over, lay by the aide of the Thames, into which the 
river Mad empties itself, so thgt I felt the pride of t 
sort of joint proprietorship in every fish that jumped. 

My wife, indeed, was not quite so aristocratical ia hw 
notions ; she was not excited by the expectation 
which throbbed in tbe bosom of her lord, and appeared 
to be in a very abetrooe reverie respecting the mem 
of subaisteooe in onr new abode, which, she mis* 
tained, wonld be very precariously supplied if uj 
gun and fishing-rod were to be tbe only moaim 
For, it was not to be denied that, independently cf mj 
lack of praotioe in the one of these weapons, and the 
possibility that the removal of that deficiency wight 
leave me pretty nearly as skilful as before, the fish 
were not always willing to bite, or the partridges to 
be shot In tbe event of these dilemmas, the oolj 
hoped and trusted- that our neighbourhood would hr- 
nish a poulterer and fishmonger, for, it was quite 
impossible to suppose that the numerous friends whom 
we had invited toatsy with aa, would consent to be 
fed entirely upon motion. I bade her be of good 
cheer, and promised to supply tbe table in sacks 
manner as to obliterate tbe above-named tradesaca . 
from onr weekly bills altogether. j 

It was evening when we finished onr journey. Ooe 
of those soft dewy evenings when the breeze speakt of 
nothing but love and honeysuckles. The little dilapi- 
dations of our co. tags lay biddeu in the friendly twi- 
light, and the banks of tbe Mud, which were somewhat 
too appropriate to the name, had melted into a daade- 
like bine. It was just the hour for a first entrie, sad 
my wife confessed that the bargain was “ not so bad 
after all,” considering that she bad not been coosolted 
in it. I had an idea, however, that the readiness with 
which she praised every thing that I shewed her, 
seemed rather dictated by an amiable resolution to be 
satisfied, and an unwillingness to damp my delight, 
than by a thorough conviction of our good fortaae. 
But whether this was the case or not, I had nqt leisure 
to enquire. Mine was the real unsophisticated cottage 
contentment; and the romantic complacency with 
which l accompanied my man Friday to trim tbe right- 
books and set the eel-pots for tbe next day ’a supply, 
will never depart from my memory. This event oc- 
curred in the first hour of my domination. 

Having placed all these engines of destruction in 
the moat destructive situations, I retired early to bed 
that I might be enabled to reply to the summons of the 
man Friday, wbo bad orders to call me at four o’clock 
next morning, which I thought was tbe proper boar 
for a sportsman to rise ; besides which, l was aaiioai 
to procure a good show of fish for breakfast. 

I was already awake when the fist of Friday beat for 
o’clock upon my door. I had passed a restless right. 
About tbe mid-watch I hooked a mighty jack, who bs4 
played me till half past three, when 1 landed bin 
amidst tbe shoots of an immense oonooerse of spects- 
tors. Tbe agony of my Berves daring tbe dabioa* 
contest was indescribable. Sometimes the stupeodow 
animal shot from his element into upper sir, as though 
be meant to take wing ; sometimes be flounced down- 
wards as deep as tbe Bay of Biscay ; and, then b« ran 
roe along the banks, till I had well nigh dropped fron 
fatigue. At last I brought him to tbe shore, sod, 
seizing him with the Herculean grasp of despair, 0s®£ 
him victoriously upon the grass. I awoke in a profow 
perspiration, and in the act of tossing my wife oat of 
bed. “ My dearest love,” said she, “ what is the 
matter?” “ Bless my son!,” I replied, " I bff » 
thousand pardons — I took you for a fish.” 

Our first care was to examine the night-lines, which, 
from some strange cause which Friday was unable to 
define, bad, each and several, nothing at the end tad 
the bait we bad placed there tbe preceding night. Tw 
fish were evidently more knowing in tins river tb*» 1 * 
any other ; and Friday assured me that it reqoired 0 
very clever fellow to catch them. I began to think w 
too. We next had recourse to tbe eel-pots. The nter 
Mud was fall of eels, I had been (old ; but, bowev* r 
this might be the case, it was not so with the eri“P°^J 
One after the other, we hauled them into the pout, tjjj 
l was over the shoes, and up to the elbows in mad, W 
the eels bad not gone in, and all the grigs bad gat 0Bt * 
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“ Why, Friday, what can He the reason of this ? ” 
«* Very odd indeed, ^ir,” said Friday, •* 1 am 'afraid 
you base come rather too late hi the season.” My 
thoughts agios coincided with Friday's, and I consi- 
dered it high time to produce the infallible tackle 
which I had purchased from my landlord. It was im- 
possible that this could fail, for I had heard it eulogised 
till I almost believed that it would catch fish where 
fish were not. It Sd foil, however ; and, though my 
game-keeper boldly volunteered to he responsible, that 
when I could catch one, it should be a bouncer, I own 
I felt somewhat ebagrioed that I could not take a few 
of the small Cry in the mean time. 

At eight o'clock, my stomach being as empty as my 
basket, 1 desired to be pat on shore, mod arrived at 
borne in exeelleat time to bear the departure of the 
fishmonger, who had been cavalierl y informed that bis 
fatnfe attentions would be unnecessary. 

•• My dearest lore,” said my wife, as she met me 
nl the door, “ I have been waiting breakfast for you — 
come in — and, Friday, take, the fish to the cook.” 
Friday looked quite crest-fallen, and so did I, ns she 
continued with a very mysterious smile : “ The fish- 
monger has left a message for yon, my love. He says, 
with his kind compliments, that if you have any mode 
of panning your time besides fishing, he would earnestly 
recommend yon to have recourse to it ; because that, 
in consequence of our landlord and ihe owner of the 
opposite bank of the river having drawn otf the water 
three days ago, end sent all the fish to market, it is 
unlikely yonr soocess will be equal to your exertions. 
He advises you likewise to give permission to any one 
who may apply for a day’s angling, because it is not 
civil to be too tenacious.” I was petrified ! 

“ Twas strange, ’twaa passing strange. 

Two pidfal, *twss wondrous pitiful." 

But what was I to do ? I turned all my wrath upon 
my game-keeper. “ Friday,” said I, with a reproach- 
ful look, 44 why did yon not tell me this?” Friday 
said 1 bad never asked him, and persisted that there 
were still three or four very fine fish in the river. Par- 
don me, reader— my choler rises, and I can say no 
more upon this subject. 

(To be concluded m our next*) 


PERCY ANECDOTES. 

The 39th part of this interesting little work, 
consists of Anecdotes of Eccentricity — we select 
the following : — 

POLITE APOLOGY. 

In October, 1747, his majesty's ship Dartmouth, of 
fifty guns, commanded by Captain James Hamilton, 
being closely engaged off Cape St. Vincent with the 
CHorioso Spanish man of war, blew trp, and all the 
crew, amounting to three hundred men, perished, ex- 
cept seventeen, who were taken up by the boats of the 
Prince Frederick and Duke privateers, then in com- 
pany. Of these, none was of any rank, except Mr. 
O'Brien, n young gentleman of Ireland, one of the 
lieutenants. He was taken up, floating on the carriage 
of n gun, on which he bad been blown out of the abip 
into the water, and speedily recovered hit senses. He 
was a gentleman of easy behaviour, and great readiness 
of wit. On seeing the captain of the Prince Frederick, 
has first words to him were these : * Sir, you must ex- 
cuse the unfitness of my dress to come aboard a stranger 
ship ; bat really I left my own in such a hurry, that I 
had not time to stay for a change of apparel.' 

A PRODIGY. 

When the Duke of Sully, in 1603, set out on an 
embassy for the court of England, be was attended by 
a numerous retinue of the principal men in France *, 
among the rest, M. Servin presented his young son to 
him, at tbt same time earnestly begging the duke, that 
be would use bis best endeavours to make him an honest 
man. This request gave Solly n great curiosity to 
search into his character ; and he gave the foliowing 
account of him. 

* His geoins,' says he, * was so lively , that nothing 
could escape bis penetration ; his apprehension was so 
quick, that he understood every thing in an instant ; 
nod his memory so prodigious, that be never forgot 


any thing. He was master of nil the branches of phi- 
losophy, the mathematics, particularly fortifioation and 
desigmng : nay, he was so thoroughly acquainted with 
divinity, that be was an excellent preacher when he 
pleased, and could manage the controversy fog or 
•gainst the Protestant religion with the greatest ability. 
He not only understood the Greek, Hebrew, and other 
learned languages, but all the jargons of the modems. 
He entered so exactly into their pronunciation and 
acoent. to which he joined aoch a perfect imitation of 
their air and manner, that not only the people of the 
different nations in Europe, but the several provinces 
of France, would have taken him for a native of the 
oountry. He applied bis talent to imitate all sorts of 
persons, which be performed with wonderful dexterity; 
and was accounted the best comedian in the world. 
He was a good poet, au excellent muaieian, and song 
with equal art and sweetness. He said mass, for he 
would do every thing, as well as know every thing. 
His body was perfectly proportioned to his mind. He 
was well made, vigorous, and agile; fdrmed for all 
sorts of exercises. He rode a horse well, and was 
admired for dancing, leaping, and wrestling. He was 
acquainted with all kinds of sports and diversions, aud 
could practice in most of the mathematical arts. Re- 
verse the medal,' says Sully ; 4 he was false, treacher- 
ous, cruel, and cowardly ; a sharper, drunkard, and 
glutton. He was a gamester, an abandoned debauchee, 
a blasphemer, and atheist ; in a word, he was possessed 
of every vice, contrary to nature, to honour, to reli- 
gion, and society : be persisted in bis vices to the last, 
and fell a sacrifice to his debaucheries, in the flower 
of his age.' 

MR. FARQUHAR. 

The world, which is ever judging of men by appear- 
ances, is for ever forming moat erroneous notions of 
their characters. A gentlemen who is possessed of 
untold thousands, must make a great show of his 
wealth in every thing about him ; he must dress splen- 
didly, and live sumptuously ; never sit down to a meal 
without a doxen servants to wait on him ; nor go abroad 
to take the air without a mob io livery at his heels ; he 
must have his horses, and carriages, and hounds ; bis 
town house, and his country house ; his marine viUa, 
and his sporting box ; and to all these superfluities, he 
must add a few very superfluous vices, which go by 
the tender name of follies; otherwise lie is set down 
as a man on whom fortune has showered unmerited 
blessings, a sordid miser, whose sole delight consists 
in counting and turning over the treasures he has amas- 
sed. It is the war, indeed, of the rich to launch into 
such extravagances ; but it is taking a very false view 
of things, to imagine that there is in all this any thing 
of a jnst sense of the true value of riches. With by 
far the greater number, the ruling motive ia nothing 
but sheer vanity, or a silly compliance with what they , 
are told the world expects from them. Some willingly 
make themselves a spectacle for the world to gaze at 
others reluctantly consent, for fashion’s sake, to enslave 
themselves to a thousand things they would much ra- 
ther be without. 4 1 have ten servants,' said an honour- 
able baronet, once in the House of Commons, * at least, 
ten persons who call themselves my servants, though, 
in reality, it is I who am the servant to them.’ Your 
rational man of wealth, is one who in all points differs 
from the generality of his class. He is the comet of 
his sphere, and his eccentricity consists m doing only 
what good seuse and good feeling dictate. He dresses 
plainly, because it is to his taste; he lives frugally, 
for be wishes to live long ; be has no more servants 
than arc absolutely necessary to his wants ; keeps not 
a single bouse, nor horse, nor bound, that he has no 
use for ; he has his pleasures, but such as are to be 
traced neither in the destruction of innocence, nor in 
the spoliations of the gaming table ; it is in pursuits of 
science, literature, and virtue, iu study while at home, 
and in acts of beneficence while abroad, tlmt bis great 
and sole delight consists. The world resounds with 
the fame of Mr. Farqubar's vast wealth, and many axe 
the exclamations of surprise at bis obscure habits ; but 
there are acts of Mr. F. unknown ns yet to fame (for it 
is one of bis peculiarities, to love to do good in secret), 
which show that he makes a noble use of bis fortune, 
which, by bis talents and industry, and not by bis 
mere savings, he has acquired, 

A highly respeotable individual was in want of a 


temporary accommo datl oi? be applied to Mr. Farqubar 
for hit assistance, and tendered the moat ample securi- 
ties for any advance be might make. Mr. F. having 
ascertained die amount requisite to remedy the incon- 
venience, immediately, in the most handsome manner, 
presented the gentleman with ten thousand pounds, a 
dm which formed a considerable surplus Of his heces- 
sitles, and would not accept or hear of even an aoknow - 
ledgment for h. 

On another occasion, as be was taking ins daily air- 
ing on foot, and in that garb very probably whiob has 
caused him, at times, to be regarded as a reduced 
gentleman, meriting patrician compassion, he observed 
a gentleman eyeing very wistfully a bouse belonging to 
him, at the west end of the town, which was then to 
let Mr. Farqubar, accosting him. begged to know 
if be wished for such a house? The stranger, indi- 
cating by his looks some surprise at a question like 
this, from one who seemed to have so very little to de 
with property of any kind ; Mr. F. added, that 4 be- 
cause if be did, he was the owner of the bouse, and 
would be gled to shew it to him.' Tbe gentleman 
observed, that 4 it seemed indeed a fine bouse, but it 
was needless for him to look at it, aa be was afraid it 
was far above his means.' * Well, imt there will be 
no barm in your just taking a View of it ; yoa can see 
bow you would like it, and we will talk afterwards 
about terms.' Into the boase they went, and nil over 
it ; the atranger was loud in its praises ; be 4 would be 
happy,' he thought, if lie had sueh an one to live in ; 
but, indeed, it was impossible be could pay the rent 
that suit be expeeted for it. Mr. Farqubar, who hud 
takes one of those likings at first sight, which some 
people have the good lack to inspire, enquired with 
delicacy, into the state of the gentleman's circum- 
stances, and prolonged the conversation by various 
pleasant digressions, with the view, ns it seemed, of 
drawing out a display of his new acquaintance's cha- 
racter. We will not say what groonda Mr. Farqohar 
had to be pleated with the stranger, but they were 
such, that at parting it was in these words : 4 Yon say 
yoo like the house, air, and think you would be happy 
in h ; now, sir, as I think you are a worthy mao, who 
deserves to be happy, I make you a present of the 
house, that vou may be so. Have the goodness to call 

at Mr. 's, my solicitor, to-morrow, when you will 

find a conveyance of it made out in yoor favour.' 

Such is Mr. Farqubar, a man whose 4 avarice,’ we 
are told, * may be considered as a disease which be 
cannot control !’ 

T 411 " — — ggggg* JJJil J I, g 

MATHEMATICS. 


[We are at length favoured with *n answer to Question No. 

47, and without any comment, we present it to our Mathe- 
matical friends exactly as we received iL — E d.] 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — A llow me to band you a solution of question 
No. 47, in your Iris No. 28, which l hope you will 
insert. Yours, 

MtJTA. 

Solution of Question No. 47, in Iris No. 28, 
bp Muta. 

First, refer to tbe Ladies' Diary for tbe year 1740. 
Tbeo, examine carefhlly the question No. 2, there pro- 
posed by the Rev. Mr. Baker, of Stiokney, Lincoln; 
and compare it with question No. 47, proposed in the 
year 1822, by Mr. W. Id. Isiwrie, in the Manchester 
Iris. The questions wilt appear fo be IDENTICALLY 
the sains. 

If, then, you refer to the Ladies' Diary for the sub- 
sequent year, 1750, and transfer the neat and elegant 
solution of Mr. Baker’s question to the pages of the 
Iris ; substituting for 11 solution of Rev. Mr. Baker's 
questioo,” tbe words 44 solution of Mr. W. M. Lawrie's 
question,” you may then, without enquiring which of 
the two gentlemen is tbe ptaguny, safely stamp your 
labours with the Mathematician's seal of Q. B. D. 


Question No. 61, bp Mr. John Hill. 

Given * + y -f z = 62 : 3* -f- 6y + 2* rx 190 and 
** 4- y a + s* = 1452 ; in Which equations Jr, y and s 
represent my age in years, months, and days— Required 
my age? 
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ARTS AND SOIEKOES. 

Mechanics: New Percussion Lock. — Mr. George 
Forrest, gun maker, of Jedburgh in Scotland, has 
made an ingenious improvement in the Percussion 
Look. The chief advantages of his invention are, 
that the sportsman, hefore setting oat, is enabled to 
supply priming for eighty discharges of a double-bar- 
relled gun ; that the explosions are certain, the lock 
easily kept clean, and not exposed to damp ; and 
above all, perfect security against accident by the burst- 
ing of the magazine. The priming used is the same as 
in Forsyth’s patent, viz. three parts oxymariat of 
.potash, one sulphur, and one charcoal. 

Artificial Slates . — A species of artificial slates have 
been used in Russia« which are said to be very valuable, 
as being lighter than common slates, impermeable to 
water, incombustible, and made of any required form 
or size. They have been analyzed by M. Giorgi, who 
finds them to consist of bolar earth, chalk or carbonate 
of lime, strong glue, paper pulp, and linseed oil. The 
earthy materials are to be pounded and sifted ; the glue 
dissolved in water ; the paper is the common paper 
pulp, which, after beiug steeped in water, has been 
pressed, or it may be book-binders or stationers’ shav- 
ings boiled in water and pressed. The linseed oil is to 
be raw. The paper palp is to be mixed in a mortar with 
the dissolved glue, the earthy materials then added and 
beaten up, and the oil added during the beating as fast 
as it is absorbed. The mixture is then spread with a 
trowel on a plank, on which a sheet of paper has been 
laid, and surrounded by a ledge, to determine the thick- 
ness of the layer, and is then turned out on a plank 
strewed with sand to dry. When dry they are passed 
through a rolling mill, then pressed, and finally finished 
by a coat of drying oil. 

The following are some of the various proportions 
recommeded : 

, 2 parts paper pulp, 1 glue, 1 chalk, 2 bole earth, 
1 linseed oil ; this forms a thin, hard and very smooth 
sheet. 

3 parts paper palp, 4 glue, 4 white bole earth, 
and 4 chalk, 1 oil ; prodnce an uniform sheet, as hard 
as iron. 

1 paper palp, 1 glae, 3 white bole earth, 1 linseed 
oil ; a beautiful elastic sheet. 

When these plates or sheets were steeped in water 
for four months they were found not to alter at all in 
weight ; and when exposed to a violent heat for five 
minutes, they were hardly altered in form, and were 
converted into black and very hard plates. — Tech* Rep. 
i. 421. 


LITERATURE. 


HIS LATE MAJESTY’S LIBRARY. 

We have now the pleasure of laying before our 
readers the letter of our Sovereign, relative to this 
most valuable collection. — 


Dear Lord Liverpool, _ , . . 

The King my late revered and excellent Father having 
formed, daring a long series of years, a most valuable and 
extensive Library, consisting of about One hundred and twenty 
thousand Volumes, I have resolved to present this collection to 
the British Nation. ... 

Whilst I have the satisfaction by this means of advancing the 
Literature of my Country, I also feel that I am paying a just 
tribute to the memory of a Parent, whose Ufe was adorned 
with every public and private virtue. . 

I desire to add, that I have great pleasure, My Lord, in 
making this communication throogh you. Believe me, with 
great regard, 

Your sincere friend, 

(Signed) G. R. 


Pavilion, Brighton, Jan. 15, 1823. 

The Lord of Liverpool, K. G. , Ac. Ac. Ac. 


VARIETIES*, 

Ingenious Anagram — The following anagram on 
the well-known bibliographer, William Oldys, may 
claim a place among the first productions of this class. 
It was by Oldys himself, and was found by his executors 
in one of bis MSS. :*—• 

*W. O. 

* In word and WILL I AM a friend to you; 

And one friend OLD IS worth a hundred new. 

Phenomenon in Optics.— A lady states that she 
is frequently visited during the night, when perfectly 


awake, her room being dark, by luminous appearances 
on the wall of the alcove in which her bed is placed. 
A light mist seems at first to float in the air of tbo 
room, then the luminons rays collect into a focos, a 
circular spot, such as a magic lantern exhibits ; on that 
bright spot appear the vivid representations of natural 
objects ; sometimes a landscape, sometimes flowers 
arranged in a pattern. These visions have never excited 
any alarm in the person liable to them, but an earnest 
cariosity as to their exciting cause. Her eye-sight is 
very good , but she is much distressed by a very strong 
light; is uneasy when placed opposite a window, and 
can manage to see to read with much less light than 
most other persons require. It is to be observed that 
these visions sometimes appear several hours after the 
room has been dark, and that they are by no meaita 
concomitant with any degree of fever or nervous ex- 
citement. 

We should be glad if any of onr friends, who honor 
this paper with their perusal, woald oblige us by their 
opinions on this matter. 

Morals. — The sam of a thousand francs (rather 
more than 40/. sterling) has been sent to the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Morals in Paris, by an 
anonymous correspondent, to be divided into two 
prizes for the best Essays against Gambling and 
Lotteries. 

Frost. — The severity of the Ute frost has not been 
equalled since that of 1814. So intense has been the 
cold, that man, beast, and bird, in many cases, bave 
perished. The birds were so tame that they woald 
suffer themselves to be taken by the hand, a state of 
submission which generally cost them tbeir lives. 


THE DRAMA. 

MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday Feb. 10/A, to Friday Feb. 14/A, 1823. 

Monday . — Bratus : with High Life Below Stairs. 
Tuesday . — The Mountaineers : with The New Marriage 
Act, and The Rendezvous. 

Thursday . — A Day after the Wedding : with (first 
time) Tom and Jerry. 

Friday . — Three weeks after Marriage : with Tom and 
Jerry. 

Tom and Jerry, or Life in London, was brought out 
on Thursday night with elegant, appropriate Scenery. 
This humourons Extravaganza is taken from P. Egan’s 
popular work of the same title. 

The characters were sustained throughout with spirit 
and humour ; and the whole performance was received 
with unqualified marks of pleasure, and approbation. 
We must, however, remark, that the departure, of 
Kate, Sue and Jane, from tbeir homes, as well as their 
Metropolitan adventures are almost aa unfeasible as can 
be imagined. Few girls possessed of common tense 
would so risk health, reputation, and security ; and 
none of education and ingenious feeling, could possibly 
so embark in riot and dissipation. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Son of Erin, or The Cause of the Greeks : a Dramatic 
Poem in 5 Acts. By George Burges, A. M. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. , _ „ 

The Ettrick Shepherd has a new romance in Ballantyne’s 
press, entitled ‘The Perils of Woman.’ 

The subject of the next novel by the author of * Waverley ’ 
is * The Gunpowder Plot.’ 

We understand that the author of the * Entail’ and the • An- 
nals of the Parish,’ is engaged in a new novel, in which John 
Knox will form a prominent character, and that it will be in 
the old covenanter style. We are glad to see so good a subject 
fall Into such able hands, and we trust that justice will be done 
to a body of men who have of late years been very unjustly 
aspersed. 

Mr. Henry Neele has in the press a Volume of Dramatic aod 
Miscellaneous Poems. o „ r „ . „ _ . 

A translation, In Italian verse, of Sir Walter ScoM’s Lady 
of the Lake,” by M. Joseph Indelicate, has been published at 
Palermo. 

M. Michele Leonl proceeds at Florence with the publication 
of his translation of Shakespeare. The Italian critics panegy- 
rise it in high terms. ^ _ . 

Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, performed in the year 1819-20 ; compiled from the 
Notes of Major Long, Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen of the 
party ; by Edwin James, botanist and geologist to Ihc Ex- 
pedition. 



This day is published, in 4yols. post 8vo. price it. 2s. bomb 
UEVERIL OF THE PEAK, by the Author of 
Waverley, Kenilworth, Ac. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co., Edinburgh; sod 
Hnrst, Robinson, and Co., 00, Cbcapaide, and 8, Pall Bail 
London ; and Sold by Robinson and Ellis, T. Sowler u<j 
Bancks and Co. Manchester. 

Of whom may be had, just published, in foolscap 8vo. with 
Engravings, price 7s. Od. boards. 
MEMOIRS op GEORGE HERIOT, Jeweller to Kuc 
J a m as I. With an Historical Account of the Hospital, foasdtd 
by him, at Edinburgh. 

ty The Subject of the above Memoirs is a prominent Chute- 
ter in the “ Fortunes of Nigil." 


HUIE’S EXCISE LAWS — NEW EDITION, 

Just Published— in One thick volume, octavo, price 1/. Mj. 
boards. 

AN Abridgment of all the Statutes now is free 
relative to the Revenue of Excise in Great Britain. 
Methodically arranged, and Alphabetically digested. Tit 
Fourth Edition , revised and brought down to the end of the 
Session of Parliament 1822. By Janas Hois, Collector of 
Excise. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; Hint, 
Robinson, and Co., and Charles Hunter, London; and Sold 
by T. Sowler, Robinson and Ellis, and Bancks sad Co. 
Manchester. 


BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 

This day is published, in elephant folio, price 1/. 111. 6 rf. plain, 
or 5/. 5s finely coloured after Nature, the Fifth Nambcr, 
with 12 large Plates, of 

ILLUSTRATIONS of British Ornithology.— Scries 
First. — Laud Birds. 

Br P. J. SELBY, Esq. 

Of Twieell-honse, county of Northumberland, Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
Published by Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; ud 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 90 , Chcapsjdc, and 8, Pali Mill, 
London ; and Sold by Robinson and Ellis, T. Sowler, aid 
Bancks and Co. Manchester. 

Of whom may be- had the above Work, No. 1, 2, 1, aod 4 
either plain or coloured. 

No. a, which is intended lo complete the Pint Stria 
of British Ornithology* is In great forwardness. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Interesting anecdote communicated by our esteemed cor- 
respondent 8. X.; the Grammatical Query of F ; Selertwss 
from our Huddersfield Constant Reader; A Friend ou Rep- 
tiles, Ac.; the Lines by our Leeds Jnvcois; and the chief 
part of E. K. shall be given in our next. 

N. W. H.’s “ Ode”— “ most delectable Ode,” is inserted « 
our present number — we are glad to find our friend in wh 
very good temper ; and assure him that his apology fore 
was perfectly, and to the letter, correct. 

R. H. R. shoold object, from experiment, to the remark* of 
R. L. — It is simple and unusual to pot a string of intnrogs 
tones to a man as to the accuracy of bb experiments, and 
the sufficiency of his apparatus, Ac. — R. H- H. must show 
that the experiments of R. L. are inaccurate, by poisiis: 
out orror or probable inadvertency ; or be must prove dm 
with the aid ol a perfect apparatus, the result Is ditfereot. 

The communications of C. T. — J. P. W.— Romeo— V toilet- 
H. T.— three Constant Readers, and PhHotbeoras, «t 
ceivcd. 

A considerable press of articles more immediately adapted » 
the nature of our Miscellany, precluded tbc possibility of 
inserting the Lancaster document.— Its extreme length b* 
great objection, and probably abridgment would not b t ip- 
proved by our friend T. K. — We wait his wish. 

Essayist shall be attended to — his communications at* *** 10 
meet with an impartial decision, and be inserted 
eligible.— We wish to elicit talent, and correct taste; w 
must at the same time study the entertainment of oor genen 
readers. 

J. T. K. S. is assured that we are not unwilling to insert tb 
pleasing or humourous debates, or conversations of c 
friends ; but we wish for a concise article, or condeaew re 
port, rather than an uniotercsting outline. 

S. X. Is informed that Orthography No. VI. has not kteP 
received. 
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REVIEW . 


Memoirs of the Private Lfe of Marie Antoi- 
nette, Queen of France and Navarre. To 
which are added. Recollections , Sketches, 
and Anecdotes , illustrative of the Reigns of 
Louis XIV ., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. 
By Madame Cam pan. First Femme de Cham- 
bre to the Queen, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1823. 
H. Colburn & Co. 

ON entering upon the perusal of this inter- 
esting work, wc meet with a biographical sketch 
of the writer, who, it appears, was born at 
Paris in October 1752. M. Genet, her father, 
was first clerk in the office of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. At an early age this accom- 
plished lady became an attendant on the prin- 
cesses; on the marriage of Marie Antoinette, 
she was attached to ner suite ; and she soon 
afterwards married M. Campan, whose father 
was secretary of the Queen’s Closet. Madame 
Campan continued in attendance upon the 
Queen until the revolution, when she narrowly- 
escaped the fate of her illustrious and unfor- 
tunate Mistress. She died in March 1822. 

Madame Campan seems to have possessed a 
mind which was firmly attached to truth ; well 
acquainted with the different events narrated ; 
accustomed to nice discrimination ; and fraught 
vrith liberal sentiment, aud grateful attachment. 
From such a source of intellectual worth and 
ability, our readers will readily conclude that 
her pen must evidently have been directed with 
judgment, and that the volumes before us arc 
peculiarly interesting — such is really the fact ; 
and we are convinced that their perusal will 
not only excite much solicitude ana sympathy, 
but also afford much gratification and enter- 
tainment. 

The unhappy Marie Antoinette Joseph Jeanne 
de Lorraine, Archduchess of Austria, was born 
on the 2nd of November, 1755. At fifteen 
years of age her marriage with the Dauphin 
was arranged, and her reception at Versailles is 
thus described : — 

A superb pavilion bad been prepared npon the 
frontiers near Kell ; it consisted of a vast saloon, con- 
nected with two apartments, one of which was assigned 
to the lords and ladies of the court of Vienna, and the 
other to the snite of the danpbiness, composed of the 
Conntesa de Noailles, her maid of honour ; the 
Duchess de Coss£, her tirewoman ; four Indies of the 
palace ; the Count de Sanlx-Tavannes, first gentle- 
man usher; the Count de Tease, first equerry ; the 
Bishop of Chartres, chief almoner ; the officers of the 
body -guards and the pages. 

When the danphiness had been entirely undressed, 
even to her body-linen and stockings, in order that she 
might retain nothing belonging to a foreign court (an 
etiquette always observed on such an occasion), the 
doors were opened ; tlve young princess come forward, 
looking round for the Countess de Noailles ; tlieu, rush- 
ing into her arms, she implored her, with tears in her 
ejes, aad with a heartfelt sincerity, to direct her, to 
advise her, and to be in every respect her guide and 
support. It was impossible to refrain from admiring 
ber aerial gait : — her smile was sufficient to win the 
heart; and in this enchanting being, in whom the 
spleadonr of Freocb gaiety shone forth, — an indescri- 


bable but augnst serenity — perhaps, also, the some- 
what prond position of her head and shoulders, be- 
trayed the daughter of the Caesars. 

The generous and humane disposition of 
Marie Antoinette ; as well as the purity of her 
character ; and the numerous schemes and arti- 
fices which had been used to effect her ruin, are 
well pointed out and strikingly illustrated by 
Madame C. 

In consequence of the fire in the Place Louis XV. 
which occurred at the t : me of the nuptial entertain- 
ments, the dauphin and danphiness sent their whole in- 
come for the year, to the relief of the unfortunate 
families who lost their relatives on that disastrous day. 

This act of generosity is in itself of the number of 
those ostentations kindnesses, which are dictated by 
the policy of prinoes, at least, ns much as by their 
compassion : but the grief of Marie Antoinette was 
genuine, and lasted several days ; nothing could con- 
sole her for the loss of so many innocent victims ; she 
spoke of it weeping to her ladies, when one of them 
thinking, no doubt, to divert her mind, told her that a 
great number of thieves had been found among the 
bodies, and that their pockets were filled with watches 
and other valuables : '* they have at least been well 
punished,’' added the person who related these par- 
ticulars. “ Oh, no! no, madam !*' replied the dau- 
pliiness, ** they died by the side of honest people." 

To shew that the most innocent, nay, lauda- 
ble curiosity, may be made a subject for very 
plausible misrepresentation and slander, we 
quote the following : — 

In the excursions to Marly, parties on horseback, 
and in calashes, were formed continually. The queen 
was desirous to gratify herself with one very innocent 
enjoyment : she bad never witnessed the day-break : 
and having now no other consent than that of the king 
to seek, she intimated her wish to him. He agreed 
that she should go, at three o’clock in the morning, to 
the eminences of the gardens of Marly ; and, unfor- 
tunately, little disposed to partake in her amusements, 
he himself went to bed. The queen then followed up 
her intention ; but as she foresaw some inconveniences 
possible in this nocturnal party, she determined on 
having a number of people with ber ; and even ordered 
her women to accompany ber. All precautions were 
ineffectual to prevent the effects of calumny, which 
even thus early sought to diminish the general attach- 
ment that she had inspired. A few days afterwards,, 
the most wicked ballad that appeared, during the 
earlier years of this reign, was circulated at Paris. 
The blackest colours were employed to paint an enjoy- 
ment so harmless, that there is scarcely a young wo- 
man among those that live in the country, who has not 
endeavoured to proenre it for herself. The verses 
which appeared on this occasion, were entitled “ San 
Rise." 

The Duke de Orleans, then Duke de Chartres was 
among those who accompanied the young queen in ber 
nocturnal ramble ; he appeared very attentive to ber 
on that occasion ; but it was the only moment of his 
life in which there was any advance towards intimacy 
between the qneen and himself. The king disliked the 
character of the Dnke de Chartres, and the qneen 
always kept him at a distance from her private society. 
It is, therefore, without the slightest foundation in 
probability, that some writers have attributed to feel- 
ings of jealousy, or wounded self-love, the hatred 
which he displayed towards the queen, during the 
latter years of their existence. 

I Of Madame de Joulanges, and her sisters, 


we have the following painful, yet delightfully-' 
interesting account ; — 

This excellent woman fell a victim to the revolution- 
ary madness. She and her numerous sisters were led 
to the scaffold on the same day. While leaving the 
prison, they all ebaonted the Vent Creator upon the 
fatal car. When arrived at the place of puoishment, 
they did not interrupt their strains. One bead fell, 
and ceased to mix its voice with the celestial chorus — 
but the strain continued. The abbess suffered last ; 
and her single voioe, with increased tone, sti 1 raised 
the devout versicle. It ceased at once — it was the 
sileuca of death ! 


THE CLUB. 
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Still to onrselves in every place consigned 
Dor own felicity wc make ortiud. — G oldsmith. 


UNDER every disappointment and difficulty a 
person may find some resources, if he will only 
take the pains to discover and employ them. 
The events, indeed, which we regard as unfor- 
tunate and grievous, may sometimes be made 
the sources of far greater delight than those 
which we lament. The person who .wisely en- 
deavours to turn all circumstances to good ac- 
count, cannot be long unhappy. 

A man of sense will, in every difficulty, 
reflect that he is much better circumstanced 
than he might be ; aud when any untoward 
disaster takes place to derange his plans and 
mortify his feelings, he will find some consola- 
tion in the idea that its occurrence may have 
the effect of preventing some more direful mis- 
fortune. 

It is recorded of some distinguished man, I 
believe the Rev. John Wesley, that wishing to 
cross a part of the sea with his carriage and 
horses, the animals took fright, in some way or 
other, and it was found to be impossible to get 
them on board the vessel. The intended voyager, 
impatient to reach the place to which he was 
going, was much mortified by the circumstance, 
and considered himself in this instance to be 
very unfortunate. But he had little reason for 
lamentation. The vessel had not got out of 
sight before ft violent storm arose which rent it 
in pieces, and the whole crew perished. 

lu many of the events which chequer human 
life, we see the evil and never discover the exis- 
tence of its concomitant advantage. We there- 
fore naturally imagine that the former only has 
existence. This is, however, a fallacious mode 
of reasoning. Some of the readers of this 
paper may recollect the anecdote of the judge 
who was travelling through South Wales many 
years ago, when the conveyances were very irre- 
gular, and the roads rough and dangerous. 
His Lordship met with an accident on his jour- 
ney, which, to his great copcem, prevented 
him from proceeding. He had reason, however, 
to b3 very thankful for the misfortune, as it 
saved him from falling into the hands of per- 
sons who were stationed at a little distance ip 
advance, to rob and murder him. 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS. 


Not only docs a small disappointment protect 
us sometimes from serious misfortune, but even 
the disappointment itself may often be con- 
verted into a source of pleasure. 

One of our members, who, during the Christ- 
mas recess accepted an invitation from some 
friends who resided at a considerable distance, 
was rather unlucky in respect to the road, 
which, besides being very monotonous, pre- 
sented for many miles, hardly a single object 
of interest. The weather too, was rather un- 
favourable ; and he therefore anticipated a dull 
and tedious journey. He was, however, very 
soon agreeably undeceived. His fellow travellers 
turned out to be persons of much intelligence, 
and of agreeable manners. After a little con- 
versation, it was proposed that there should be 
a regular debate, m which each person in his 
turn should take a part. The proposal was 
readily acceded to, and the necessary arrange- 
ments* were made accordingly. One of the 
strangers, who was particularly eloquent, our 
friend afterwards found on inquiry to be an ac- 
tive member of a distinguished literary institu- 
tion, and much accustomed to public speaking. 
A variety of interesting questions were succes- 
sively discussed. Our travellers examined the 
popular speculations on political economy, and 
the baseless and idle reveries of phrenology. 
The character of the fair sex, which occasion- 
ally presents such striking contrarieties, was the 
topic on which the principal speakers appeared 
to the greatest advantage ; and it may be in- 
teresting to our fair readers to hear, that in this 
party of the other sex, thrown accidentally to- 
gether, the charms of personal appearance, 
however heightened by art, were acknowledged 
on all sides to be a very inadequate compensa- 
tion where there was a want of a cultivated 
mind, or an amiable disposition. Our friend 
assures us, that the journey was finished before 
he was aware of the circumstance, and that so 
far from finding it tedious, as he had expected, 
he has seldom passed his time more agreeably. 

Happiness, indeed, depends upon ourselves 
more than is generally imagined. Many a train 
of ideas, of a painful nature, might by a little 
exertion, have been easily displaced at their 
commencement by lively and agreeable reflec- 
tions. Nothing is more absurd in many cases 
than the plea of constitutional melancholy. 
Where a person’s conscience is at ease there is 
no reason that he should not preserve a decent 
cheerfulness under all circumstances. Gold- 
smith has, iu his interesting story of the old 
Soldier, very ingeniously illustrated the maxim 
which I have placed, in his own words, at the 
head of this paper. If we give ourselves the 
trouble to look at the most favourable side of 
any situation in which we happen to be placed, 
we shall find that how disastrous soever it may 
at first appear, it is never without sources of 
consolation. 

I might add something respecting the value of 
religious impressions in enabling us to support 
ourselves under affliction; but the subject is so 
vulgar and unfashionable that a man of spirit 
would rather endure any consequences than seek 
for consolation from such a source ; like poor 
Chatterton, in whom the aberrations as well as 
the splendour of geniu9 were so strikingly ex- 
hibited, who, though he had not tasted food for 
nearly three days, and was upon the verge of 
starvation, declined a pressing invitation to 
dinner, under the apprehension that, if his cir- 
cumstances should chance to be known, he 
might, by accepting it, be considered a9 making 
some sacrifice of his independence. Readers of 
this temper will not perhaps, think any better 


of our speculations when they are told that the 
consoling power of religious principles is a fre- 
quent and favourite topic of consolation at the 
Club. The President, of whose piety we have 
before had occasion to speak, takes a peculiar 
pleasure in dwelling upon this subject. His 
habitually deliberate and measured expression, 
insensibly gives place, at such times, to a warm 
and impassioned method of speaking ; and he is 
never so far from being tiresome as when ex- 
patiating on those serious and awful f&emea, 
which, as they are commonly treated of in con- 
versation, generally serve no other purpose but 
to increase the number of human calamities, by 
wasting the time, and exhausting the patience 
of those to whom the cold and insipid common- 
place is addressed. 

C. L. 

P. S. The letter of Mr. Job Peaceful is 
under consideration. All communications in- 
tended for the Club should be addressed to Mr. 
M. Medium, the Secretary, at the Iris Office. 


THE SEASONS. 


Sweet smiling Spring, thou corn's! to bring. 
Those joy* which sweetly charm ns ; 

And Phcebus rays again displays, — 

To sooth, and cheer, and warm ns. 

The chilling blast is almost past, 

Cold Winter's fast receding ; 

And shady bow'r and fragrant flow*r. 

Our fancy sees succeeding. 

In lively green the fields are seen, 

True emblems of life’s pleasure ; 

And b adding trees and gentle breeze. 

Beguile oar hoars of leisure. 

Sweet season thou dost overflow. 

With joys for ev’ry creature ; 

And cold to ihce that heart must be, 

Which shows a firowning feature. 

The warblers sweet which oft repeat, 

Their charming notes In Sommer ; 

With lively joy their powers employ. 

To hail ihcc cheerful-comer. 

O, gentle Spring, conld she but sing. 

My muse would tell thy bcauUes ; 

Bat she mnst now proeeed to show, 

(Which warns me of my duties.) 

How seasons roll — without contronl; 

Vain Man I see thy ambition I 

How soon life’s bloom’s immers’d in gloom. 
And think of thy condition ! 

First comes the Spring on joyous wing. 

And blossoms young smell sweetly ; 

While all things grand the thoughts expand. 
And captivate completely. 

Then Summer strews refreshing dews. 

And all is fresh and bloomy ; 

Rich scenes adorn each rising morn, 

No part of Nature's gloomy. 

The orb of day, with brilliant ray, 

Shows nature in her grandeur ; 

Refulgent beams, o'er nature stream. 

Ana cloads of morning squander. 

The fruitful trees all blooming, please, 

No bolst’rons winds to shake 5 em ; 

Serenely fine, no frosts incline, 

From cheinic course to wake 'em. 

Sublimely drest, from east to west. 
Revolves the orb of splendour; 

And makes us stray where zephyrs play, 
And crystal streams meander. 

Man's hope and dream from nature seem, 
On every side now flowing ; 

And joys of life supremely rife, 

And ccstacy bright glowing. 

But as the tomb fades all oar bloom, 
However sweet or pretty ; 

So Autumn comes and slightly numbs, 
While we, admiring,— pity. 

The blooming flower and rosy bower. 

Must fade and fall together; 

They sweetly shine while all is fine, 

Bat fly the changing weather. 

Orchard and field their produce yield. 

And harvest is qnite ready ; 

Whilst mist and ckwd, the room enshroud, 
Thongh eve is calm and steady. 


The sinking Sun when he has ran, 

The course which was intended ; 

By nature's laws completely draw*. 

An emblem of time ended. 

The herbs and tiecs now feel the breeze. 

Which robs them of their grandeur ; 

Whilst every gale makes bare the vale, 

And leaves, like outcasts, wander. 

The Sun, sometimes, bursts out and shines. 

And nature then looks bloomy ; 

As oft the face shows every grace, 

Wheii all within is gloomy. 

Stern Winter comes and all bennmbs f 

Not tree ruitaiu* lo plra»c ua ; 

Keen frost attends the glooms he sends, 

And every river freezes. 

Within the cot, far- fam'd or not, 

Man tones bit fltvMte lyre ; 

Whate'er descends, the chosen friends. 

Sit happy round the fire. 

But, hark ! without, old Winter's root. 

Are in their fary clashing ; 

The pebbly shore is calm no more. 

Wild waves each other, dashing. 

Now looks the eye np to the sky. 

But mists and doods bang round it ; 

The whole is clad in vesture sad. 

No charming scenes surround ft. 

Thongh Winter blows, kis power shows. 

Ana sways his sceptre keenly ; 

Yet lovely spring, on spreading wing. 

Views all again serenely. 

In life she reigns, and keenest pains 
Of pale despair soon vanish ; 

The heart receives, like budding leaves, 

8weet beams which sorrows banish. 

Just like the flower within the bower, 

Man blooms and fears no weather ; 

Bnt in his prime, be fades from time,— 

Death withers all together ! 

O, happy yc who live to sec, 

When this frail life Is ended ; 

That vernal bloom o'er which a gloom. 

Can never be impended. 

Leeds, FeU 8, 1823. B. K. 


MY SPORTING-BOX. 

( Concluded from omr hat. ) 

I now locoed my thoughts entirely to the shsothf, 
sod determined npon losing no time in ascertaining ■? 
confines, and exercising my pointers. My heart ■»*- 
gave me even before the commencement of ay palgrw* 
age, for, when I desired Friday lo supply his pockets 
with a day’s provision, be appeared not to onderstsad 
me ; and, npoo farther explanation, assured me thit 
there was no sort of danger of our returning too hie 
for luncheon — a reply which, as may be supposed, g«e 
me no very favourable idea of the extent of »J dooi- 
nions. I was likewise considerably daunted by the 
sight of a very tremendous whip with which Friday 
bad found it necessary to provide himself, which led 
me to 'believe that my dogs were rather suapicioa* 
characters, and not qnite so well educated as they 
ought to have been. Bnt I said nothing, and deter- 
mined to trust to nothing but ray own observation#, far 
Friday bad evidently a hankering kindness for bii w 
master, (with whom, perhaps, he had the promisee* 
being re-established whenever it should please God to 
make me sick of my bargain,) and seemed totally 
unwilling to be called in evidence against nsy lft*' e 
accidental misrepresentations which might bare * 
chance of passing with me. , 

The region abont my chhtean de chasse was compose 
chiefly of rushes and red clay, with, here and lhwe» 
an interesting variety of swamp, occasionally oroi * 
rnepted with a straggling alder, or stunted willow-tree* 
The first step I placed upon it waa quite auflio iesHo 
establish its reputation for wild docks, for I msw*#* 
" into the bowels of the land” nearly op to thote of a 
person for whose comfort and costume l have a rerjf 
high respect. Friday very obligingly helped me °°k 
and kindly advised me to mind where I stepped^or 
should certainly get wet and take an ague, for ww 
the marsh was scarcely less celebrated than it was W 
the ducks. My course was more cautiously regol*tw» 
and we marched vteadily onward for abont half «® , e ’ 
to the tone of a long story respecting Friday# l* 1 * 
master and a certain marvellous wild goose* w ** eB oar 
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am mere suddenly art et t ed by i duet n the part of 
Dido and Poato, or rather by a sitnuttoaeoas bravura, 
wbieb waa in s tig a ted by an animal of the very species 
whieh had bees occupying oar conversation — aave and 
neept that he waa not wild — I can safely affirm that I 
never before taw a r e a p ect abte gander is so oh peril. — 
Prato bad fairly snapped out hit tail, and, at he reae 
it load expostulation to quit the marsh, Dido made a 
Jump at hit hmg legs, which bad well-nigh proved 
mortal. The sagacious bird teemed to be perfectly 
aware of thia, and enoreated his attitude to about trie 
feet, whieh waa jaat high enough for his persootl pre- 
servation, and jnst few enough to tempt his assailants 
to the pursuit which lasted to the next ferm-hoese, (a 
dfetanee of ibeot a quarter of a mile,) each stretching 
not its neck to the utmost extent, and apparently using 
its voice far the purpose of carting its carcass which 
could not follow with greater expedition. Friday 
seemed to und e r g o considerable perturbation at this 
frttfe incident. He whistled till be was black in the 
face, and cracked bis whip tin he wore out the lash ; 
bat Prato and Dido did not find it convenient to pay 
him the smallest attention, and continued the sport till 
dogs and goose were no longer visible. Friday taw 
my look of astonished enquiry, and hastened to reply 
to it. It was, he confessed, very extraordinary beha- 
viour for such well-bred dogs, but they wanted prac- 
tice, and he had no doubt that a few lessons with the 
whip would make them all-accomplished ; in the course 
of which assurance, he mentioned incidentally that 
they were two of the best rat-catchers in the country — 
a branch of the canine profession for which I began to 
ftink them peculiarly qualified. 

We pursued our pilgrimage for about three miles, 
through tha same delightful interchange of scenery 
which I have already described, and without any par- 
ticular event or moving accident, excepting now and 
tbeo the injudicious deposition of my foot in some 
meandering mineral stream, which crawled like a rep- 
tile across oar path, all glittering in its green and 
yellow filth, and seemed prepared to fly in the face of 
all improvident travellers. — Friday continued to enliven 
the walk by expatiating on the sport which this morass 
would afford me, till we arrived where it was termi- 
nated by the turnpike-road, bj which he proposed our 
return home. I bade him be under no alarm lest I 
should knock ap, for I was, in fact, a very excellent 
walker, and intended, before I returned, to explore 
the partridge- ground Friday looked rather daanted 
on no pointed to the quagmire, and informed me that 
wo had already explored it. — M What,” aaid I, “ would 
yon make me believe that the partridge is an atfuatie 
bird? nothing but decks and geese coaid live here! 
where are the three tarnip-fields, and the thirteoa 
co vies?” Friday poiated to them on the brow of a 
bill which oseeoded at a short distance from the bor- 
ders of the bog, aod I immediately begin striding off 
for a nearer inspection of them. — “ 1 beg pardon. Sir/’ 
said Friday, " but we most not go there .”—-' •• Not go ! 
and why not?” “ Because, Sir, you hart net got 
leave.” “ You rogue, do I not pay for it?” •« No, 
Sir — only for the grouad I hart shewn you. — Those 

fields belong to Mr. L , and he is a very particular 

gentleman.” At this information Friday observed my 
choler rtqiog to a very alarming degree, and did wot, 
as I thought, anticipate any very abradant pleasure 
from the conversation which waa likely to ensue. The 
issah of it went to prove, that the “ maoor, well 
stocked with game” which had seduced me from the 
purlieu of the metropolis, consisted of the bog, and 
the bog per m. That the three turnip- fields, with sun- 
dry coppices and stubbles of various descriptions, 

belonged to Mr. L , who bad been some time 

a broa d , and bod boqueotbed the deputation to my land- 
lord. That Mr. L- kod at length returned to re- 

p o oo caa his own; which occasioned the advertisement 
of the " elegant cottage,” and the departure of my 
said landlord to mere auspicious regions. 

It was inane time before I bed saffioient command of 
my nai f to trust my voice. This it is, I thought, to 
rtm away from one’s business, in the vain-glertras pur- 
suit of distinctions beyond one's attainment! How 
no old each an arrant oookney expect to deal with an 
experienced sportsman without being humbled io spirit, 
and rained in reputation. My chief difficulty waa bow 
to sap po it myself under the ridicule of my wife, and 


the friends whose predictions ware in such a fair way 
of fulfilment. My sporting-box would form a tale 
which would outlive my epitaph. The only expedient 
I could devise wss to ooofine ray calamities to my own 
breast. To reprieve tlie friends who lay under sentence 
of sporting with me on the first of September, and to 
persuade my wife that it was & bad breeding season, 
and totally unproductive of birds. The thought in 
some degree patched up ray wounded pride, but the 
wound in my expectations was incurable. — “ Friday,” 
1 said, “ do you know any one who wants to purchase 
a fowling-piece, and a brace of thorough-bred dogs?” 
Friday still persisted tlist I should have occasion for 
them myself, for, that in the hast of the day whan Mr. 

L war firing in the turnip-fields, the birds would 

fly directly for refuge into my “ well-stooktd manor,” 
which would sometimes give me three or four shots 
a-day — and then the winter-shooting ! The snipes and 
the ducks ! Friday was an able orator, and nsed the 
gift to the best of bis ability, whilst I was a disap- 
pointed and desponding man, and felt anxious to be 
re-assured. Under these circumstances I suffered my- 
self to be persaaded that things were not quite se bad 
— walked home as patiently ms circumstances would 
permit — assisted io the castigation of ray dogs who had 
preceded me in iny arrival— and met my wife with 
something like a smile of complacency. 

It would be endless to narrate with what alternate 
hope and despondency I completed my preparations 
for die first of September. The chagrin which I felt 
on the sham illness which excused me from the visits 
of my friends ; the exultation with whieh I inflicted a 
mortal wound upon the partridge I hud chalked against 
the garden-gate ; the dismay with whieh I contemplated 
the capacious game-bag which my wife had taken care 
to provide ; and the comfort which I de ri ved from the 
reflection that fishing was, after aH, but a mawkish 
amusement, and not to he compared with shooting, — 
all these sensations served to keep roe in a continual 
ferment, till the arrival of the day of slaughter. 

It was my intention, when I entered upon this dolo- 
rous history, to give a circumstantial detail of the oc- 
currences of tbis grand epoch of my life, which placed 
the first of September in the front-rank of days, and 
made it co-equal wilh those fsmons grenadiers, tbe 
first of August and the eighteenth of June, who gained 
so much renown at the Nile and Waterloo. My limits, 
however, are already overstepped, and I most, perforce 
spare the feelings of the reader and my own. I will 
only say, that, daring tbe last night of August, like 
that whiob preceded my invasion of the river Mnd, 
my nerves were in a slate of considerable irritation. 
Every attempt which my eyes made to close, and my 
senses to reel, was disturbed by the bussing up of a 
partridge under my nose ; and on every sach occasion 
I waa startled into a feverish sense of existence by the 
electric report of my gun. I was in the field two boars 
before daylight, — took my station Jn the middle of the 
bog, to watch Mr. I*'e turnip-fields, and did not return 
till after sunset My wife rushed into my arms, to 
congratulate me on my safety, — the game-bag was 
unbuckled from my shoulders and examined; — and, 
oh, ye Gods! what was the result? An empty bottle, 
tbe remainder of a half quartern loaf, and the nibbled 
fragments of a Dutch cheese! What! not one bird! 
Not a feather, — by all the Gods and Demi-gods, from 
Jove to the Lord Mayor ! The wind had been in an 
unfavourable quarter, and Mr. L.’s birds had flown the 
wrong way. 

My wife did not npbraid me — she did not ridicnle 
me — she was all kindness and consolation — she told me 
the best of sportsmen would sometimes have blank 
days, and bade me be of good cheer, for it happened 
very luckily, since I had been unsuccessful, that she 
had just received a very fine bird from London. Tbe 
vixen! — The cold-blooded insalter of her liege lord! 
Reader, what bird dost tbou think it was? It was 
the magpie! — The never-to-he-sufficiently-execrated 
magpie, stuffed and stuck upon tbe chimney-piece, 
aud looking as vivacious as on tbe day from which I j 
date ray calamities. 

Thia was the most crying shame of all I would j 
have been angry, but I found that justice, as usual, 
had sided with tbe opposite party, and I knew that any 
complaint would be answered by an enquiry respecting 
the divine right of man to transport a poor forlorn ' 


woman into a wilderness, and expose her to all the 
horrors of solitude and starvation. All that I bad to 
do, therefore, was to acquiesce in the opprobium which 
was heaped upon me through the medium of aspsdpfe 
glances and mock congratulations, and to humble my- 
self like a truly repentant sinner. 

Days and weeks passed away, and still the rifling 
sun foaud me upon the Urge flat atooe in the morass, 
gaxsog wistfully upon L.’s turnips ; but never did tbe 
rising moon behold a bird » toy bag. The new year 
came, and stall I waa as constant to my watch 
as a broker upon ’Change, or a beggar upon has 
walk, — but still my game-book exhibited nothing 
bot ciphers. I mean this, however, merely with 
respect to act of parliament game, for my evil 
genius knew his trade too well to leave me wholly 
without encouragement, and led me oa from month to 
month wilh petty successes, which were few tad far 
apart, till all remedy, in the way of a fresh abode for 
the sporting season, was too lata. Tiros, on tha 19tb 
of September I administered a few grains of paten t 
shot to an owl, whiob waa surely troubled with the 
hooping-cough, and broke in upon the nocturnal har- 
monies of Dido and Ponto. *On the 16th of the fol- 
lowing month I inflicted condign punishment upon 
“ twa corbies,” who were keeping the passover upon 
a lamb whieh had been mired in the bog. And on tbe 
6th of November, I particularly distinguished myself, 
is conjunction with certain bloody-minded boys, in the 
pursuit of a family of squirrels, who had made a lodg- 
ment in a row of ohssnot'trees hard by. They afforded 
exedlsat sport, and 

M Ere s Wow wustrack, 

An arrow from my bow bad pierced their chief, 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear ,” 

for I converted bis skin into a parse, of which tbe 
teeth form the clasp, and the tail the tassel. The 17th 
of Deoemher, however, was the most eventful day of 
my sporting annals, for as Friday and I were sitting, 
as usual* upon tbe large flat stone, just about day- 
break, our attention was arrested by the approach of a 
most enormous bird, which appeared to he of the Rock 
speeies — better known, perhaps, to the readers of 
Fairy Tales than the sportsman, or tbe student of natu- 
ral history. Such a dish, I thought, never administered 
to the cravings of an alderman, or flourished at a coro- 
nation feast. He spread his broad sails directly over 
ray bead, at the distance of about twenty paces, and I 
placed my finger upon the fatal trigger. Tbe report 
was like a clap of Jove’s thunder,— and be fell like a 
Titan. In my haste to secure my prise I had well nigh 
encountered the fate of Lord Raveaswood in tbe Kelpie- 
flow. I was, however, only up to the neck, and by 
dint of a persevering grasp on the bird's windpipe on 
my right, and tbe notable exertions of Friday on my 
left, I emerged without injury. Neither I nor my 
keeper eoeld divine the species, bat we both agreed 
that it was 

<* Bara avis in terris, nigraqae simtlliuu cyguo.” 

It' was, indeed, very like a swan; but, of course, it 
must be something else, for to kill a Thames swan, I 
had beard, was transportation, and that I should do 
any thing worthy of such a catastrophe was out of the 
nature of things. My wife, however, was seriously 
alarmed, and advised me to call in one or two of onr 
neighbours, who were versed in snch matters, to hold 
an inquest upon the body. One gentleman, who was 
tbe oracle of the rest, and known to be infallible, made 
his appearance with a volume of Buffon under bis arm, 
and assured roc that be would at first sight prove folly 
to my satisfaction, whether the bird was a goose or a 
swan ; or, in other words, whether I was to past, the 
next seven years at home or in New South Wales. The 
corpse was laid out upon the dining-table, and the men 
of science commenced their enquiry. It was measured 
from bead to tail, and from wing to wing, and turned 
from book to belly, a dozen times — opinions varied, 
aud Buffon was called in as umpire, when the foreman 
gave his firm decision that the defunct was neither a 
goose, — oor s hooper,— -nor a Muscovy duck, — nor any 
other bird in tbe creation, than a tame swan , and more- 
over, a king's swan, which was made manifest by tbe 
royal mark upon his beak. I was advised to tkm and 
devour it without delay, as there was every like l l b qad 
of my castle being subject to the fovestigaftioo of a 
search-warrant, whiob might be productive of much 
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inconvenience. Bat my appetite was gone, and as 
toon as the inquisitors bad departed, I gave Friday a 
gainea to keep the secret — took a spade from tbe tool- 
bouse, — laid the royal victim, without tomb-stone or 
elegy, in a corner of tbe kitchen garden, and dreamt 
of Botany- Bay and the Tread-mill for a month after. 

At last one day, as Friday and I were on the old 
station, and agreeing, for the twenty thousandth time, 
that it was very odd, the waters began to rise aronnd 
me, and place me very much in the predicament of the 
famous king Canute. The sight verily rejoiced tbe 
heart of Friday as much as it dismayed that of his 
roaster. The river, he said, had swollen, and the 
country would be overflowed, and then there would 
be an influx of snipes and ducks, such as was never 
t known. Tbe snipes woold be found on the islets, and 
the ducks woold be swimming round them. 

Alas ! that ever I should live to say that I have seen 
as much as Noah ! I saw the last spot of land swallowed 
up in the bosom of the waters, and I saw my abode 
insulated within a space which gave it all the horrors 
of an ark. Where now are tbe snipes to be found ? 
On the islets! — Woe is me, there is not such a thing 
to be seen within five miles ! But the ducks ! — True ; 
I can shoot them from my parlour window — when they 
come. 

I went out in the punt every night for the first week 
of the flood, to take my position onder the old oak- 
tree, from which my wondrous landlord massacred the 
sixteen ducks, — but none of their brethren ever came 
to enquire after them during my vigils. If any one is 
inclined to find fault with the shortness of their dura- 
tion, I woo'd only invite him to watch one night for 
about six hoars, as I have done, with no comfort but 
an east wind and a sleet storm. — I have rubbed my 
frozen fingers till the skin has peeled off like that of a 
boiled potatoe ; and I have stamped against tbe bottom 
of the punt till I have well nigh kicked it out, and 
committed myself and gamekeeper to tbe mercy of the 
midnight elements. Sometimes I have climbed the old 
oak, and lain perdu as cautious as king Charles, — and 
sometimes I have waded up to the waistband, more 
fearless than the Old Man of the Sea. I will ask all 
the sportsmen that ever died of a sore throat, or a 
broken bone, what mortal could do more ; — yet I failed 
— I never shot a duck. 

As all, or nearly all, of the foregoing narrative is 
written, like Caesar’s Commentaries, in the past tense, 
tbe reader will naturally conclude that my griefs are 
over. It concerns me exceedingly to contradict him. 
At this present writing Friday is punting himself to 
the village (in which the houses look less like houses 
than rocks in a rapid river), for our daily bread. The 
few trees which enrich my prospect are every moment 
growing shorter, and the retiring hedge-rows, like 
experienced lawyers, seemed determined to confound 
the property of all tbe farmers in the neighbourhood. 
In the midst of this external desolation, I am threa- 
tened with destruction from within, — for a land-spring 
has burst in the cellar, and advances every hour a step 
nearer to the kitchen, from whence it will, no doubt, 
be promoted to the parlour where I aui sitting, in which 
it will probably take permanent lodgings. If it were 
not for this memoir, which has occasionally given me 
something to think of, 1 verily believe that the next 
dead shot I should make would be myself, f expected 
that all my time would be takeo up by sporting, and 
all my wife’s by witnessing my skill ; consequently, I 
have no books, but the u Art of Shooting Flying,” and 
no music but the bowling of my dogs, — I dare not look 
out of the window for horror,— I dare not turn to my 
wife for shame, — and I dare not sit in the chimney- 

corner for the magpie ; whot will become of me, 

now my paper is finished, I know not. I will subjoin 
a couple of advertisements, and trust in Providence. 

TO SPORTSMEN. 

TX) be disposed of, considerably under prime cost, 
the entire equipment of a sportsman, retiring from the 
field; consisting of a celebrated gnn, and brace of bran new 
pointers, which have never been used; also, of every engine 
for the captnre or destruction of every species of game, wild* 
fowl, or vermin ; likewise, of a variety of man-traps and 
spring-guns, for the detection or annihilation of poachers ; like- 
wise, a punt, and couple of decoy -docks in excellent voice ; 
likewise, a considerable store of ammunition of all sorts ; and 
lastly, the most complete collection of fishing-nets, hooks, flies, 
and rods, that ever were submitted to the public. Slionld any 
gentleman have taken a fancy, from the foregoing account, to 


the advertiser’s Sporting Box, be has no objection to under let 
• it for the remaining six months of his lease, which would give 
l the tenant the benefit of the Hoo fs, and likewise of all the 
: spring fishing in tbe river Mod. 


WANTS A PLACE, 

AS Gamekeeper, a Young Man, who thoroughly on- 
*"*■ derstands his business, and can have an undeniable cha- 
racter from his present master, who only parts with him 
because he has no farther service for him. As a preserver of 
game, inspector of fisheries, and breaker of dogs, he is per- 
fectly unrivalled, having lately had large concerns of this 
nature on his bands. Wages not so much his object, as a 
place, the advertiser having a particular objection to working 
upon the roads. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Si a, — I met with the following interesting little story some 
time ago amongst a collection of short pieces, bound up with 
a Pocket Almanack which is published annually in Paris, 
entituled " Almanack des Dame *. ” — It is the production of a 
Lady. The reading of it gave me so mnch pleasure, that I 
attempted a translation, which I venture to send you. It falls 
far short of tbe original, but, nevertheless, I trust that your 
readers will discover some traces of the simplicity and pathos 
that run through it, and, like me, when they have read it, 
regret that it is ended. 

Feb. 17, 1823. KYRLE. 


THE RETURN. 

After an absence of seven years, young Herbert tbe 
joiner, was on his road returning to the little town in 
which he was born. It was his last day’s journey ; it 
was not far from noon, and he had yet eight leagaes to 
walk ; he had just been taking a frugal repast in a 
small village, and was resting himself under an osier 
in a meadow hard by tbe high-road, to recruit bis 
strength a little. He mused ms he sat, on tbe happi- 
ness be should soon eDjoy in seeing his relations and 
friends again, and the tears escaped involuntarily from 
bis eyes *, a thousand sweet recollections occupied his 
soul, and awakened in it a train of pecaliar emotions. 
The season added still farther to his sadness ; it was 
the end of Antnmn ; a cold damp wihd blew from tbe 
west, and the vaponr of his breath had already as- 
sumed a visible form. The sky was cloudy , which 
gave to the picture of destruction and death that the 
landscape around him presented, a still more gloomy 
appearance ; the corn-fields presented nothing hut a 
dried slnbble — the meadows a yellow withered verdare 
bestrewed with a few solitary colchicoms ; the wooda 
were beooming transparent ; the fruit tree* stripped of 
their fruit let fall their brown leaves one after another; 
every now and then from the osier under which the 
young man was seated, leaves of a pale yellow were 
detached, which, after having been blown about by 
the wind, fell twirling round into a brook near him : 
the monotonous gryllus* chirped his farewell ; and the 
sparrow and the wren hopped backwards and forwards 
through the leafless hedges. 

Thus every thing contributed to augment Herbert’s 
pensiveness, but especially the thoughts he cast npon 
the years that had passed, which had glided by like a 
dream that leaves scarcely any impression. When we 
feel sad in reflecting on past time, it does not always 
imply that it has been ill employed, and that there is 
cause for repentance, at Ica^l it was not so with the 
young workman, Herbert; this excellent young man 
had remained faithful to the virtuous precepts he had 
received in his childhood, from his good, though sim- 
ple pareuts ; his heart was still innocent and pore ; 
none of the masters for whom he had worked had 
witnessed his departure without regret ; he had always 
shewn so much fidelity — so much assiduity — so much 
skill : — he manifested so great an interest in every thing 
relative to the family — he was so mild — so com- 
plaisant, that he was always treated more like a bro- 
ther, or a son, than a servant. Nor when we think on 
the time already flown by, with regret, does it always 
imply that we have an afflicting future before os. This 
same Time, which has marked our career, which has 
been a witness of all the changes that have taken place 
in our sentiments, in otir habits, we are accustomed to 
look upon as a part of ourselves, and w<? do not sepa- 
rate from it without painful feelings; oar heart is 
oppressed — we are dejected as we contemplate the 
past, as with the recollection of a friend who was dear 
to us, and whom we shall never see again. Sometimes 

• An insect of the cricket kind. 


we wish to recal some of these boors, and stamp them 
permanently upon our minds ; we regret even oar 
tempestuous days *• at other times we seem to be spot 
the brink of an abyss, into which we have let fall sane- 
thing very precious, and highly prized ; we look wist- 
fully some time towards the bottom, where a pitchy 
darkness reigns, and it is not without a kind of cental 
with ourselves, that we leave the spot and proceed on 
our journey ; we often turn our head towards the place 
where that we so much regret is buried for ever. Not 
much short of ibis state was tbe mind of oar yoag 
traveller when be reflected upon bis life. He recalled, 
as it might be yesterday, tbe moment of his departm 
from his paternal roof ; be still ssw his good mother’i 
tender and anxious activity ; — all the little things she 
had got ready, — and the tears that ran down tat 
cheeks as she made up his portmanteau, into which sta 
kept putting something more ; — and tbe serious aad 
concerned air bis father wore ; — and tbe sadness he hit 
from the joyful caresses of tbe dog, which, poor 
thing, did not foresee his departure; — he recalled 
even the crackling of the kitobeu fire, by which ta 
bad supped for the last time with, bis dear paresis- 
even the little dish that constituted the sapper, ud 
which was hardly touched ; — he recalled also tta 
sound exhortations of his virtuous father, sad bis Bo- 
ther’s fears at the dangers be might meet with. 

These recollections recalled to his mind by taros tbe 
different places through which he bad travelled,— tta 
towns in which he had made a stay, the impressioa 
made upon him by the physiognomy of strangers, and 
whatever he bad seen or heard for tbe first line ; ta 
mated on the delights he had experienced, and tbe 
troubles be bad undergone in his travels alone or in 
company — he thooght of bis friends — his fellow-work- 
men— the trade be followed — how many beds for newly 
married couples he had made ; — how many oradles- 
how many coffins had gone through bis hands. 

After half an hour’s repose, spent in vague reveriei, 
he drew from his pocket bis mother's last letter, which 
he had received about six weeks before, and which 
contained tbe order for his return : be had already 
read it more than once ; but the course of his reflec- 
tions gave him a desire to read it again It ran 
exactly as follows : — 

“ My very dear Son, 

“ I begin by thanking the Almighty for having 
blessed you with health and strength ; you wiH nowta 
able to undertake the longed-for journey which is to 
bring you to your paternal roof ; ypur father is anxiosi 
that you should be with us in two mootbs at tbe f«r- 
thest, we can no longer do without you, I «n very 
much aged, and you’ll scarcely know me ; l begin i to 
stoop, all my gowns ore now too long for me ; the old 
mantua-maker, Marianne, whom yon surely bsve sot 
forgotten, and who bega to be remembered, i* b«y 
altering those I mean to wear. I have pat oo one 
all my beat to give to your wife ; it is to bo married 
that we wish you to come home, and tbe soooer tbe 
better. Yonr father gets old and infirm, ho c» w 
longer use the plane or saw as be osed to do ; be bw 
frequent attacks of rheumatism, and is very doll of 
hearing. You know there are always numbers of odi- 
ous persons, who watch for an opportunity of taiuf 
their neighbour’s custom ; yon must come then : jotr 
father will give bis workshop up to you, yoo sb 
take a wife, and we will retire from business ; pi*** 
God yon will not want work. A good old noblcnw> 
who knew your father in bis youth, is come to sett e 
here ; yesterday he came to the shop, and talked s 
long time with him : he is quite grey, and is so kmd-- 
ao aflfable ! one would oot think he was so very nek 
but he is, and wishes us well. He has a grand-d» u P 
ter who is to be married next spring ; he wishes «» • 
make the marriage bed, and all the furniture, that if 0 
say, you ; for as he ordered each thing, as your fttbtf 
did not well hear what he said, I always went towiw 
him, and said, making a curtesy, O yes, i0re » 
onr Henry will do that wonderfully well. Helaugbed. 
and said, I intend to furnish my town-house a»*> 
your son, good mother, shall make every article, * 
at last my coffin. I could not refrain from weeping 
as I listened to this worthy man, though I think. 
enough, your father and myself will die before bia* 
but this is a very good beginning. With respec 
your wife, we have cast our eye for you on a dec** 
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tad vtry pretty girl, who hat uot little- -money, and 
is eery economical. Yon shall marry her, if she 
pleases yon, bat I am sore she wiU please yoo ; and as 
to her, she’ll bare some difficulty to find a husband 
with as much good sense, and as good-looking as my 
Henry, though I say it. She has lost her mother, and 
will lore me no leas for it ; she lives with her father, a 
good and respeotable old man, with whom we hare 
already spoken of the matter, and who, from bearing 
ns say what we hare of yon, is very willing to hare 
yon for his son-in-law ; you do not know him ; — it is 
not above four years since he came, quite a stranger, 
to settle in a village two leagues hence *, as soon as 
yon are come, we'll go and see them — some Sunday. 
We are very great friends, and are distantly related — 
his great-anat married my grand -father’s brother-in- 
law *, I am sure you'll find your great-cousin quits to 
yoaT mind. She is not a coarse-looking girl ; her 
cheeks are red and white like the bloom of the apple- 
tree, and her eyes as sparkling as two stars ; f assure 
you she is very pretty, and already with d.- light 1 see 
her decked in the bridal gown, and the wreath of 
flowers on her head. Ooly marry her, my son, and 
yon will be happy ; I was not half so good-looking as 
she, and nevertheless your father took me with plea- 
sure, and has not repented of it ; as to the rest it 
will be as God pleases, but I hare fixed my mind on 
this marriage. 

“ Your father earnestly wishes you to return ; if our 
Henry was only he* e ! he says every day. Dear 
child, come to us again, yoo will be our consolation 
and prop in old age ; and God, who has hitherto pro- 
tected ns, will grant me the happiness of rocking your 
little ones yet : may he briog you back to oar arms ! — 
and soon ! We pray for yon night and morning.” 

“ Your affectionate Mother, 

•• MARY HERBERT.” 

With an . air of concern, Herbert folded np the let- 
ter, pnt it into his pocket, shook his head, and got 
up ; and resuming his journey, he went some leagnes 
reflecting on the latter part of it. Tbe idea of a hand- 
some youog girl should not be painful to a young man 
who bas thoughts of being married, however, not- 
withstanding tbe good opinion he had of his molher’s 
intentions, be had some donbt of her judgment in 
beaoty ; be thought that a womin, even a mother, was 
not always the best judge of what will please a man ; 
in the course of his travels, he had seen so many exam- 
ples of ill-matched noions — of husbands and wives 
miserable in coosequence of their taste not having been 
consulted, that be had formed the resolution of choosing 
his companion himself, and of consulting his inclination 
alone ; he thought that this project would thwart his 
parents' views, and place him with regard to them in a 
rcry painful situation. 

(To U concluded in our next. ) 


Mr. EDlTOR.-r-From tbe effect I have always 
observed, on reading tbe following Anecdote to diffe- 
rent companies of females, and the approbation they 
have uniformly expressed of tbe denouement , or catas- 
trophe, of (be narrative, I atn persuaded that you can- 
not afford a higher or better treat to your readers in 
general, bat more particularly and essentially, to the 
female part, who have it so ranch in their power to 
contribute to the happiness of society at large, than by 
giving it an early and very conspicuous place in your 
sdmirable miscellany. Yonr’s faithfully, 

February, 1823. 8. X. 

ANECDOTE 

Of the late Rev . Samuel Ayscough, many years 
Assistant Librarian in the British Museum * 
\ 

O, Woman ! in our hours of esse, 

Uncertain , coy , and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made : 

When pain and anguish wring tho-brow,— 

A ministering Angel tbou ! 

One day, according to the rales of his office, 
Mr. Ayscough attended, through that grand 
national magazine of curiosities, a party of 

•It may be usefhl to remark that the mode of admission into 
the British Mneram, was formerly on a quite different system 
form whs# it mwis. The mode formerly was, to leave your 


ladies and one gentleman ; all of whom, except 
one of the ladies, were disposed to be highly 
leased with what they saw ; and really would 
ave been so, if this “ uncertain, coy,” and ca- 
pricious fair-one had uot continually damped 
gratification, with such exclamations as these : — 

M Oh ! trumpery ! come along : — Lord, I see 
nothing wortn looking at.” 

This lady, being the handsomest of the group, 
Mr. Ayscough, who, although an old bachelor, 
was always a great admirer of personal beauty, 
at first attached himself to her, as his tempo- 
rary favourite ; but he soon had reason to 
transfer his particular attentions to another of 
the party, less handsome, indeed, but far more 
amiable. — On her continuing a similar strain of 
exclamations, uttered with correspondent looks 
and supercilious demeanour, he turned towards 
her, and said, — “ My sweet young lady, what 
pains you kindly take to prevent that fine face 
of yours from killing half the beaux in Lon- 
don!” And then directed his conversation, 
explanatory of the different objects before them, 
to the rest of the party. So much influence, 
however, she had over her companions, that, 
beaten as the round was to Mr. Ayscough, she 
caused him to finish it considerably sooner than 
was either pleasant to his mind, or convenient 
to the state and ponderosity of his body. — 
Whilst in the last room, just before he made his 
parting bow, addressing himself to her, with 
that suavity of manner which was so peculiar to 
him, he smilingly said, — “ Why, what a cross 
little puss you are ! nothing pleases you ! Here 
are ten thousand curious and valuable things, 
brought, at a vast expense, from all parts of 
the world ; and you turn up your nose at the 
whole of them. Do you think that, with these 
airs, that pretty face of yours will ever get you 
a husband ? Not if he knows you half an hour 
first. Almost every day of my life, and espe- 
cially when attending ladies through these 
rooms, I regret that I am still on old bachelor : 
for I see so many charming, good-tempered wo- 
men, that I reproach myself for not trying to 
persuade one of them to bless me with her 
company. But I cannot fall in love with you ; 
and I’ll honestly tell you, I shall sincerely pity 
the man that does ; for I'm sure you’ll plague 
him out of his life.” 

During this singular valedictory speech, deli- 
vered with such good-humoured pleasantry, that 
even the reproved could not take offence at it, 
the gentleman who was also of the party, 
looked now at the speaker, and then at the lady, 
with considerable emotion, but said nothing : 
whilst she called up no small portion of light- 
ning into a fine pair of dark eyes, and some 
transient flashes of it into her cheeks ; and then, 
with her friends, (who cordially wished their 
candid and pleasant Ciceroni a good morning,) 
withdrew. 

Somewhat more than a year afterwards, on 
going the same round again, Mr. Ayscough was 
particularly pleased with one lady of the party; 
and that one being the prettiest," he contrived, 
according to his wonted custom, (as a sailor 

name and place of residence with the porter, at the cate of the 
Museum, who told you when you were to call again for a 
ticket of admission, specifying the day and hour, when yon 
would have an opportunity of joining a party, and of being 
accompanied by one of the Librarian’s, through the different 
rooms of that extensive and splcnded collection of antiquities, 
books, and natnral curiosities. 

The regnlations since adopted, with respect to the admission 
of visitors to view the Museum, are entirely changed, and 
changed, too, for the better. All the open parts of the Museum 
may be seen between the hours of two and four, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, (Christmas week, Easter week, and 
Whitun week excepted, and the months of August and Sep- 
tember,) simply on the visitor's entering his name and place of 
abode, in a book kept for that purpose, and no other applica- 
tion or form is now requisite. I 


would say,) soon to near her. Respectfully 

inquisitive concerning every object which time 
allowed her to notice, she asked a variety of 
questions ; and most willingly, 

" He taught his lovely fair-one all he knew : ” 

whilst, in the most engaging manner, she drew 
the attentiou of her fnends to many curiosities, 
which they would otherwise have passed by 
unnoticed. In short, as good old Bishop Bun- 
dle says, — she “being disposed to be pleased 
with every thing, every thing conspired to please 
her,” Nor was less pleased her worthy and 
benevolent guide : who, whilst she was contem- 
plating the rare beauties of nature, was contem- 
plating, not only the charms of her person, but 
also and principally, the superior oeauties of 
her mind. — At length, “ the wonders ended,” 
he was about to make his bow, when the fascin- 
ating fair-one, with an arch smile, (looking him 
somewhat askew in the face,) asked him,~whe- 
ther he remembered her? “ No, Ma’am,” said 
he, “ but I shall not easily or soon forget you.” 
— Then linking her arm in that of a gentleman 
who was of the party, she asked, in the same 
engaging manner, whether he remembered him ? 
To which Mr. Ayscough replied, he thought he 
did ; but the gentleman looked better than when 
he saw him before. — “Now, Sir,” said she, 
“ don’t you recollect once, in this very room, 
giving a lady, who was pleased with nothing, 
and displeased with every thing, & smart lecture 
for her caprice and ill-temper? — “ Yes, Ma’am, 
I do.” Well, Sir ; I am that lady ; or, I should 
rather say, I teas that lady : for you have been 
the means, in the hands ot divine providence, of 
making me a totally different being from what I 
then was ; and I am now conic to thank you for 
it. Your half-in-jest and half-in-eamest inode 
of reproof caused me to know myself, and was 
of far more use than all that had been done 
before, in correcting a spoiled temper. After 
we had left the Museum, (continued shc>) 
“ Good God ! ” said I to myself, u if I appear 
thus unami&ble to a stranger, how must I 
appear to my friends ; especially to those who 
are destined to live constantly with me ?” — You 
asked me. Sir, if I ever expected to get a hus- 
band ; — I then had one— this gentleman — who, 
you may recollect, was present at your just and 
well-merited reproof ; “ he spoke not, but earn- 
estly gazed on his bride ; ” and I dare say he 
will now join with me in thanking you for giving 
it so frankly and so successfully.” 

Tbe husband then most cordially repeated his 
acknowledgments to Mr. Ayscough, tor having 
been instrumental in contributing so largely tq 
their mutual felicity ; “ a felicity,” said he, 
“ which, should any thing lead you. Sir, into our 
neighbourhood, you will equally gratify both 
myself and my wife, if you will call and wit- 
ness.” — Then leaving his address, and he and his 
ladv shaking Mr. Ayscough by the hand, they 
took their departure. 

Here, surely, was an heroic triumph over 
temper ; and, as the wise king observes, greater 
docs this sensible and ingenuous woman appear, 
in ruling her spirit, than he that taketh a city. 


TO . 

Tbou charming maid, oft I survey 
The sweetness that adorns thy face ! — 

And scarce can wrest my eyes away. 

From such soul-captivating grace. 

When first my eyes those charms beheld* 
That lovely and attracting mein. 

My heart with strange emotions fill'd, 
Though erst from love estrang'd I’d been. 

I fell (what I ne’er felt before) 

A sweet delight within me glow ; 

I priz'd (and hop'd to prise still more) 
Thee, as my only bliss belotv. 
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Thou source of all my earthly joy, 

O mat me eoe expressive smile l 
(Benignity without alloy,) 

'Twill aH my tedious hours beguile. 

Possess'd of thee, fa bliss supreme, 

Mull days amt yuan glide sweet away ; 

And love and joy be all my theme. 

From morning till (he close of day ! 

Leeds, fib. 7, 1893. JTTVENIS. 


LAMENTATION FOR THE DEATH OF CELIN. 


( From Ancient Spanish Ballads, tie.) 

At tbs gate of ohrl Granada, when all ift bold are bow'd. 

At twilight at the Vaga gate there is a trampling heard ; 

There Is a trampling beard, as of horses treading slow. 

And a weeping voice of women, and a heavy sound of woe. 

“ What tow'r is ftll'u, what star is set, what chief some these 
bewailing T* — 

“A tower is ftll’n, a star is set. Alas 1 alas for Ceiin !" — 

Three times they knock, three times they cry, and wide the 
doors they throw ; 

Dejectedly they enter, and mournfully they go ; 

In gloomy lines they mustering stand beneath the hollow porch, 
Each horseman grasping in his hand a black and flaming torch ; 
Wet Is each eye as they go by, and all around is wailing. 

For all have heard the misery. “ Alas ! alas for Ceiin F"> — 

Him yesterday a Moor did slay, of Bencemge's blood, 

’Twas at the solemn jonstlng, around the nobles stood ; 

The nobles Of the land were there, and the ladles bright and felr 
Look’d from their latticed windows, the haughty sight to share ; 
But now the nobles all lament, the ladies are hewailieg. 

For he was Granada’s darling knight. “ Alas ! alas for Ceiin!" 

Before him ride hia vassals, in order two by two. 

With ashes on their turbans spread most pitiful to view ! 
.Behind him his four sisters, each wrapp'd in sable veil. 
Between the tambour’s dismal strokes take up their deleft! tale ; 
When stops the muffled drum, ye hear their brotherlesa be- 
wailing. 

And all the people, far and near, cry — " Alas 1 alas for Celia P’ 

Oh, lovely lies ha on the bier, above the porple pall. 

The flower of all Granada’s youth, the loveliest of them all ; 
His dark, dark eyes are closed, his rosy lip is pale. 

The crust of blood lies black and dim upon his burnish’d mail. 
And evermore the hoarse tambour breaks in upon their wailing, 
Its sound is like no earthly sound — "Alas ! alas for Ceiin!" — 

The Moorish maid at the lattice stands, the Moor stands at his 
door. 

One maid is wringing of her hands, and one is weeping sore — 
Down to the dust men bow their heads, and ashes black they 
strew. 

Upon their broider’d garments of crimson, green, and blue — 
Before each gate the bier stands still, then bursts the loud 
bewailing. 

From door and lattice, high and low—" Alas! alas for Ceiin !" 

An old, old woman cometh forth, when she hears the people 
cry ; * 

Her hair is white as silver, like horn her glaseo eye. [ago ; 
Twas the that nursed him at her breast, that nursed him kmg 
She knows not whom they all lament, but toon she well shall 
know. (receive their wailing — 

With one deep shriek she through doth break, when her ears 
" lit me kits my Ceiin ere I die — Alas ! alas for Ceiin 1" 


ON TASTE, GENIUS, and CRITICISM. 


** There is nothing so certain we take it, as that those 

who are the most alert in discovering the faults of a work of 
genius, are the least touched with its beauties."— Edin. Rev. 

Some of oar modern literati declaim lustily on the 
inferiority of the present race of mankind, with regard 
to works of genius, when contrasted with the superior 
tad of our forefathers. They are ever harping on that 
old adage, — that ‘ whatever is good, must derive its 
name from the ancients,’ — implying a sort of sanctity 
to their productions, which the geniuses of our times, 
have hardly power to imitate. They further tell us, that 
the world of letters is rapidly on the decline, and fast 
degenerating from the parity and simplicity of the 
“ olden time.” — that we substitute imitation for inven- 
tion, and prefer artificial refinement to natnral elegance. 
We can boast of none of tbst energy and force of intel- 
lect, say onr pseudo-critics, which is the very soul of 
ancient writings*— our genins plays the fool, in endea- 
vouring to exhibit the sober characteristics of our pre- 
decessors, — and in adopting their phraseology together 
with their terse and unlaboured tarns of expression, we 
attain to nothing beyoftd a farrago of extravagant and 
wire-drawn sentiments. — 

Allowing that there is a good deal of ill -nature, and 
dissatisfaction interwoven with this rebake, we caunot 
possitively deny its justness. For my own part, I am 
fully persuaded, that there Is either some radical imbe- 


cility to our geniee now-a-days, or that the means ased 
in eliciting its powers are insufficient or absolutely 
. detrimental to a fair developemeot of them. The pro- 
ductions of modern pens, certainly do not possess that 
vigor oos and soal-stirriog influence, which charaete- 
. rises the writings of those golden eras : they are too 
speculative in the studied graces of art and address, the 
understanding , rather than the passions. Every aber- 
ration from nature may be said to advance one step to 
deformity ; consequently the more ornament that is 
appended to beauty, the more it blurs simplicity, and 
destroys excellence. It is upon this scale, I take it, 
that ancient productions of intellect, are almost unex- 
ceptienably superior to modern ones. Native delicacy 
' enriches and recommends tbe former, whilst the latter 
only trust to artificial and fading colours. 

Another striking feature in ancient works, both of 
fancy and imagination, and which is paramount to all 
tbe beauties of modern composition, is originality.* — 
With a firm and dignified, as weH as a soft and harmo- 
nious expression, our precedaneous scribes possessed a 
rapid creative power, — a raciness of style which played 
at once on tbe heart and understanding. There is a 
freedom of thought, an excursive range of faculties 
observable m their writings, which has not yet been 
realized in modern productions. . They placed a confi- 
dence in their own powers, and therefore had less 
recourse to imitation. A writer of the present day, 
is deficient of this assurance, consequently when lie 
hazards an opinion, it is so stiffly gilded with foreign 
ornament, that its native force is totaUy lost. Such 
is oar inferiority in works of pare and legitimate 
talent. 

Nor can we boast of our taste ; though acknowledged 
to be more refined than that of our ancestors, it is in 
fact perverted and seduced from its proper channel ; 
it wears a sort of tinsel here, which is easily rubbed off 
and accommodated to the fluctuations of time and 
fashion. A man now-a-days can hardly be laid to have 
a taste of his own. He sutlers his judgment and opi- 
nions to be guided by all sorts of cbicanary, — no matter 
how inoougrnoos with reason and common sense. 
Instead of thinking for himself, and drawing substantial 
inferences on passing events, by the aid of bis own 
reason, — he absolutely bays his opinions, which are at 
stated periods — weekly — monthly — and quarterly band- 
ed to him. 

As our taste is adulterated^ so will our genius be 
deprived of that scope, and foil play of its powers which 
is required to give force and brilliancy to its operations. 
Resides, there is an unwarrantable restraint leid upon 
our talent in the present day. It is too soon pnt out of 
countenance by the sneers of ridicule, and too easily 
disarmed of its self-con fideoce hy the cavils of malig- 
nity. A man cannot fly off in the random teaches of 
his imagination, or strike oat his sparklings of wit, — 
bat he rans the risk of being scooted as loutish or non- 
sensical : — if he has a turn for the discursive, and 
ranges the fields of fancy and speculation, he is bunted 
down by a sect of roajesterial, pragmatical censors, who 
are indeed remarkable for nothing, save their puerile 
and litigious humours. 

Many ingenious and ostensible reasons have been 
severally adduced for this degeneracy of modern 
talent,— but I am persuaded that none will he found to 
warrant such effects more certainly than the present 
System of Reviewing. It is this which blights tbe 
budding of genius, and chills the flash of aspiring 
talent ; — this which overawes the simplicity of nature, 
and compels her to borrow forms less obtrusive, but 
infinitely more disgusting. — It is to the taste of a few, 
that a writer must now exercise bis pen, or be seldom 
fails to bring on himself the censure of the public at 
large. Doubtless many men of rare talent have resigned 
the offerings of fame, merely to avoid the jargon and 
invective of a feverish hyper-critic. There are few 
works of the present day, which exhibit the effusions of 
an unbiassed and impartial mind ; bat mach less nume- 
rous are those which display unbounded talent with a 
fearlessness of derision. — Works of fancy and bumonr, 
which are by far the most numerous prodaetioas of 
modem pens, almost unexceptienably betray a mind 
labouring under the fear of ridicule. 'There are, by tbe 
bye, a few to be found who hold at defiance the menaces 
of criticism, and in these few are strikingly illustrated 
the increased power of the imagination, and the brighter 


scintillations of fancy, when unshackled by despotic 
tyranny. — These authors carry through their writings a 
vein of originality, both in sen ti m en t and expression 
they desert art to consult nature, and only make ik of 
the former, when it sssfato in riiowing tbe totter to 
greater advantage. — Without confidence geeks is 
reduced to tbe level of ordinary capacity— its poem 
are ben umb ed, — and inste ad of an i ma g i na t ion, fervid 
and expressive, it displays a feeble and vapid ioflecocc. 
The age which poored forth tbe happiest effosiess sf 
genuine talent,, was that in which criticism pointed m( 
the contrast between tbe realities of nature ssd her 
imitations — not that lynx-eyed scrutiny, which it ever 
on tlte alert to discover the imperfections cf gesits- 
but that criticism where dfispasshmufe survey give 
beauty to defect — bud support to inturrai’ T. Whes 
criticism is fsirly sod impartially awarded to the pro- 
ductions of tbe pen, it proves an honorable tad osefsl 
art, and is conducive to the best interests of an degrat 
and polite literature : hot when it is used es t pnteit 
for usheriirg into being a train of vituperative and scur- 
rilous jargon,— when genius is vilified, and Ks opera- 
tions derogated through its medium — when it ia used 
as a cloak, nader which private animosity seeks to 
obtain redress, H then becomes highly reprehensible, 
inasmuch as it discourages riving talent, and wsrps (In 
yoatbful aspirations of genias. I blnsh to sty, lint 
much of tbe present system of Reviewing, ishtrih® 
tbi» liberal principle- Every absurdity which a com- 
pound of ignorance, ostentation, and stubbornness cm 
engender, ia nnMnshingly exercised by the slsve ef 
criticism, without regard for either private ebertetor, 
or public welfare. Under such despotism it is a atte- 
nd consequent that our talent fcbould decline, ssd that 
our national literature should dwindle to the fewest 
state of dignity. — Ridicule is tbe poison which haop 
on tbe pen of eriticisin, and it is also the poison which 
most easily benumbs the sasoepribilRy of gems- 
Leeds, Feb. 1828. B- 


NATURAL HIWORY . 


ON THE BENEFITS, fltc. DERIVED BY MAN- 
KIND FROM REPTILES, Sec. 


Some weeks ago I furnished an account of a sin- 
gular method of preventing the depredations of Cater- 
pillars ; and at the same time promised a few observa- 
tions on the injuries sustained by man from the crea- 
tures by which he is surrounded. 

Many insects, reptHes, birds, and beasts, are per- 
secuted by the vulgar from a supposition tbst fher are 
injurious to man, which to closer observers of suture 
are known to be his benefactors. Tbe most useful in- 
sect possessed by Britain is perhaps the Carrion Fly i 
the Bee is not to be rdmpared with it. To b riefer* 
and hu ant w i s ts -it is U'uahKo we, tint few to triftog 
aggressions we are repaid a thousand foM. D*” 
animals, &c. which are left exposed in summer, aid 
whioh are too large to be buried by beetles, aw 
speedily removed by these scavengers, sod tbo* » 
prevented tbe formation of that deadly miasmata, which 
bat too often fills our bouses with sickness snd death. 
Tbe too great encrease of these flies, as well as other 
insects, is prevented by the Dragon Fly, and by rep- 
tiles, snd birds. — It is singular that many of oar sod 
destructive insects and vermin have been originally in- 
ported from hot countries, and that, not like tbe pl**J* 
of the tropics, their naturalisation has been extxesroj 
rapid. Tbe Rat is a well known instance, and I k* r 
the Cockroach will speedily become as notorious. Tbe 
rapid increase of the Cockroach, its great verscilj, 
eating every thing that is ever eafen, together with i« 
disgusting appearance, render it in some houses mow 
obnoxious than any other terrain. And but for 6* 
foodness for damp and warm situations, which confine* 
it to kitchens and to the tower rooips of bouses, 
would soon become worse than the plagues of Egypt* 
It is mostly- destroyed by Arsenic ; but as there i* 
great danger attending the use of this, I should re* 
commend Quassia, which woold. perhaps 
same effect on U as on bonse flies. Another tr ouM ** 
some insect, a native of warm countries, Is Ihe r»to 
ron, tbe different tribes of whioh are so destructive 18 
our gardens. Tbe black kind is very ruinous tobesn** 
. Tbe green is much attached to rose trees. There 
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of aumj other colons, brown, yellow, Iftd col o or, 
end I believe underground species, w lettuces are fre- 
quently destroyed by a sort which surrounds their 
roots. — la the * ioged state the Puceroa is often seen 
is oor windows, in the Conn of a minute but elegant 
Ay, with wings of extraordinary magnitude, many 
times the length of the body, fn this state it is a most 
beautiful microscopic object. This iosect has been re- 
presented as the principal food of the humming bird. 
Wo bare to thank the botanists for its naturalization, 
happy could they have naturalised the birds which prey 
on it. What appears most singular is, that this insect 
seldom If ever attacks flowers, their fragrance is 
poison to it. — With such care has the Creator guarded 
the germ of plants ! The ravages of the Poceron are 
best prevented by dusting the plants with air-slacked 
lime. , 

There are few Birds that are injurious to man. The 
Crow and Sparrow are perhaps benefactors. To the 
Swallow tribe we are under great obligations. 

Amongst the Quadrupeds of oar island, we may 
pat down as enemies. Rats, Mice, Weasels, Hares, 
Rabbits, the Polecat, and the Fox ; the annihilation 
of which would be a benefit Future legislators will 
endeavour to make s given space sappert tbe greatest 
number of men, compatible with the greatest sura of 
human happiness. It has been maintained by some 
naturalists, that no apeoies of animal ever has, or 
ever will become extinct, and that the destruction of 
one link in the chain of beiog, would be fatal to the 
whole. I, however, can see no reason why we could 
not now dispense with many — and am of opinion that 
there have existed animals of which there is now none 
of their species remaining. Tbe organic remains of 
remote ages is in favour of this opioion. Tbe theories 
that have been invented to invalidate it, are too absurd 
to deserve serious consideration, such as supposing 
gigautio fossil hoses to have grown in (he earth, &c. 
In the early ages of tbe world, animals were not only 
longer lived, but larger ; their longevity and their 
size answering tq, great numbers in our times. Donbt- 
less all animals that are not particularly useful will 
sometime become extinct ; the whole perimps of the 
carnivorous kinds, except those which have been 
domesticated. The rapid civilisation, and the nuioerir 
cal increase of man, seem to require this dispensation. 

Pendleton, Feb. 12, 1823. A FRIEND. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Solution of No. 59, by Mr. John Hill. 


Let m sz 12 the semi-diameter of the sphere. As- 
sume x = the height of the segment, and p = 8.1416. 
px*x 

Then pxx — = the fluxion of tbe segment, 

whose fluent is — — d. 

S 6 a 


pX*jr 

Also, px 3 x — ■ = the fluxion of the momentum, 

.ho- fat i 5i 4 . 


Now when the segment becomes equal to the hemis- 
phere, x will be eqoal to a ; therefore, tbe fluents will 
be £ pn 2 and -fa pa ' ; the latter divided by tbe former 
gives f a -s 7$ inches, tbe distance of the center of gra- 
vity of tbe hemisphere from tbe vertex of tbe segment, 
and per question, is eqoal to the height of tbe segment. 
Whence 2 * 16.5 = 22.248594 tbe diameter of 

the segment; and hence 1678.7925 = tbe solidity 
required. 

Solutions have been received from Amiens, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Wilson, and Mercarins. 


Question No. 62, by Mr. Jones, Chorlton Row. 

There are two ships, A and B, upon the same pa- 
rallel of latitude : — B is exactly one mile to the west of 
A, when she sets sail directly sooth, and sails uniformly 
at the rate of 8 miles per boor. In 15 minutes after- 
wards, A sets of at the rate of 9 miles per hour to 
overtake her. Quere, to what point of the compass 
did A sail, to ovectake JJ in the least possible time ? 


METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorological Report of the Atmospherics! Pressure snd 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, Ac. deduced from eUprnal obser- 
vation* made at Mane hosier, in the raoath of Janaary, 1633, 


by Thomas Hansom, Surgeon. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches . 

The Monthly Mean... 29.66 

Highest, which look place on the 7th 30.14 

Lowest, which took place on the 29tb 28,90 

Difference of the extremes.. 1.24 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which was on 

the 27 tb 39 

Spaces, taken from the daily means 3.15 

Number of changes 8 


TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 

Monthly Mean 34® .7 

Mean of tbe 30th. decade, commencing on the 

5th 36.6 


31st. " 28.9 

32nd. “ ending on the 3rd Feb. 37.4 


Highest, which took place on the 4th. 29th. 36th. 48 

Lowest, which took place on the 19th 15 

Difference of the extreme 33 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which oocurred 

on the 19tb 12 


RAIN, &C. 

1.190 of an inch. 

Number of wet days 8 

" “ f °ggJ <*aj»* 4 

44 44 snowy “ 10 

“ 44 haily 44 0 


North 

North-east 

East 

South-east 

South 

South-west 


West 

North-west. ....... 

Variable.. 

Calm. 

Brisk 

Strong 

Boisterous 


1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

4 

0 


REMARKS. 

January 1st. very foggy all day; — 2nd. a little snow 
in tbe night, rain in tbe coarse of the day ; highest 
state of temperature at ten o’clock in tbe evening ; — 
3rd. maximum temperature at bed lime ; — 4th. a very 
rainy day ; — 7tb. ice on the ground out of town ; tbe 
lowest temperature indicated by the reporter's ther- 
mometer 38®, which is five degrees shove freezing ; — 
12th, 1 3th, slight falls of snow ; — 15th, snow during 
the day, in the evening a copious fall. Almost daily 
falls of snow, with low temperature, and strong north- 
east and south-east winds, continued to the end of the 
month. 


OOBRESPOKBENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — A correspondent in the Iris of last week has 
made a blunder (whether mtenliomtHy on his part is 
best known to himself) respecting Mr. Vnndenhoff's 
representation of the character of 44 Brutus,'’ which 
your correspondent states was played to £15. Tbe 
real fact, Sir, is widely different ; Brutus, during the 
season, was produced but once ; and was for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Bass, tbe receipts of tbe evening amounting 
to £224! 

There is another circumstance worthy of notice ; 
V. P. says, 44 Mr. V. played bis other pridaqipal cha- 
racters to very triOing receipts;” — it is bat justice to 
tbe actor in question, explicitly 1o stale (a fact well 
known to the theatrical public) that the last season 
here, was the most profitable to the Managers that 
had been for some years. 

I am, &e. J. D. 

Liverpool , Feb. 11, 1823. 


MR. COBBETTS GRAMMAR. 


to the Editor, 

Sir, — A reader of yonr Miscellany would thank any 
of those gentlemen, who have been canvassing the 
merits of Cobbett’s English Grammar, should they be 
pleased to inform him if the following sentence, taken 
from the dedication of the fourth edition of the said 
work he grammatical. 44 A work having for its objects, 


to lay the solid foundation -of literary knowledge 
amongst tbe la bo u ri ng classes of the community, to 
give practical effect to the natural genius found in the 
soldier, the sailor , the apprentice, and the plough ,hoy, 
and to make that genius a perennial source of wealth, 
strength and safety to the kingdom ; seek a work 
naturally seeks the approbation of your Majesty, who, 
amongst all the royal personage# of the present age, is 
the only one that appears to have justly estimated the 
value of the people.’* 1 beg leave to remark, that the 
word 44 work” in tbe adduced sentence, is what oc- 
casions a doubt as to it being grammatical. 

I remain, dec. F. 


HUMAN DISSECTION. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — Induced by the interesting strictures in the 
Iris of the 15th, and wishing to contribute to the abo- 
lition of the ounatnrat (and now wholly unneessary) 
practice of human dissection, I lake tbe liberty of en- 
closing a short extract from the Literary Gazette of the 
1st instant. I have subjoined a few remarks ; and 
allow me, through the medium of yoar paper, to call 
the attention of every member of society to this very 
important subject. I am, &c. 

Mosletf-Street, Feb. 18, 1823. /3. 

44 What could be more distressing than the story, recently in 
the Newspapers, of the Widower, who, wishing to lay his lost 
baby on the mouldering bosom of its buried mother, found 
that the grave had been rilled, and that the last melancholy 
solace he had sought was denied to his aching soul t Yes, there 
was another late event eveu more agouizing than this: it 
appeared in tbe Police Reports, A son of lowly station In 
Kent, bat of feelings which would have ennobled the highest, 
had interred his aged father. Tbe body was removed during 
tbe night; and the disordered sod too plainly exposed the 
crime. A cart was traced to London, and vile looking men 
had boen seen lurking about tbe peaceful village churchyard. 
To the metropolis tbe son followed without delay. Inspired 
by filial piety, this poor; countryman, totally unaccustomed to 
tbe horrors of snch sights, obtained a warrant, and searched 
for his father’s corse in every receptacle. Medical School, and 
Hospital. The imagination can hardly contemplate the dread- 
ful task ; vre shudder while we think of it. What were his 
best hopes T To find the mangled limbs of the Being to whom 
be owed life, amid some of those masses of putridity and dis- 
gust which were exposed to bis view. To turn over the gashed 
remains or the headless trunk, praying that lie might there 
recognise his father and give him Christian burial. Oar flesh 
creeps at the picture which our fancy draws. Suffice it to say, 
that he did recognise the mangled body, and did restore it to 
the earth. The Romans would have erected a statue, if not a 
temple, to commemorate snch an act. In England it figored 
among the shamefel narratives got op to stimulate curiosity in 
the reports of the lowest courts ! Snch shocking occurrence* 
ought never to take place in a civilized country.” 

Merchants, Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, and Mechanics, 
all furnish themselves with stock of their respective 
kinds at their own proper expense ; but the indigent 
medical man has recourse to this species of robbery ! 
The grave, and its contents, are as much ours as any 
other property we possess, and none have a right to 
trespass upon, or disturb them. Then what can be 
thought of the man who resorts to this nefarions plun- 
der? Can indigence, rashness, or inhumanity extenu- 
ate his gnilt? By no means; but least of all can we 
submit to be tantalised with a profession of philan- 
thropy 1 Philanthropy ? — Let the benevolent acts 
of anotomical lecturers speak! In no gradation 
of life can we find a parallel for these men ; they amass 
wealth without capital, without talent, without spirit, 
without industry, witboat ability ; in fact, without any 
other quality than a formal stale jargon, and unblushing 
duplicity to impose upon society, despoil the grave, 
anikexact from the anxious student! Their policy 
hofwfc dissection necessary for tbe student, and their 
pompous profession obtains the attendance of a few cari- 
ous individuals ; hut I defy them to point out any real 
benefit which can ever result from their investigation*, 
save a pecuniary one to themselves, their relatives, aod 
tbeir dependents ! /3, 


VARIETIES. 


Genuine Anecdote.— A short time since, a res- 
pectable Medical Practitioner, not a hundred miles from 
Ludlow, was called up in tbe night by a labouring man, 
residing at a few miles distance, to attend bis wife, 
who was in childbed. Mr. W., who had often attended 
under similar circumstances without obtaining any re- 
muneration, asked the man who was to pay him. Tha 
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countryman answered, that be possessed five pounds, 
whioh, kill or care, should be bis reward. Mr. W. 
consequently paid every attention to the poor woman, 
who notwithstanding died under his bands. Soon after 
her death, Mr. W. met the widower at Ludlow, and 
obaerved that he bad an acoonnt against him. The man 
appeared to be greatly surprised, and inquired for 
wbatf On being Informed, be replied, “I don’t think 
I owe yon any thing; — did you core my wife ?” — '• No, 
certainly, (aaid the accoucber,) it was not in the power 
of medicine to oure her.” — “ Did you kill her, then?” 
said the countryman. “ No I did not,” was the reply. 

“ Why then, (said the countryman,) as you did not 
either kill or cure, you are not entitled to the reward,” 
and walked away. 

Alexandf.r Pope’s last illness. — During Pope’s 
last illness, a squabble happened in his chamber, be- 
tween his two Pnysicians, Dr. Burton and Dr. Thomp- 
son, they mutually charging each other with hastening 
the death of their patient by improper prescriptions. 
Pope at length silenced them by saying, Gentlemen, I 
only learn by your discourse that I am in a dangerous 
way ; therefore all I now ask is that the following epi- 
gram may be added after my death, to the oext edition 
of the Duaaiad, by way of postcript : — 

Dunces rejoice, forgive all censures pssr. 

The greatest dunce has killed your foe at lsst. 

Animal Sympathy. — On the day of the great thaw, 
a spaniel was observed, opposite to Thionville, floating 
down the Moselle on a small piece of ice. It is not 
known how the poor dog got into that situation ; but 
be set up piteous cries. Having passed one of the 
dogs belonging to the decoys on the left of the Moselle, 
that intrepid animal dashed into the river, soon reached 
the unfortunate spaniel, and seizing him by the neck 
•warn on shore with him amidst the acclamations of the 
spectators. — French paper. 

AN Angel Vision. — A story is circulated in Coven- 
try, which we copy from a contemporary, leaving our 
readers to form their own judgment in the case. On 
Saturday morning se’nnight, a woman living at Colly- 
oroft, Bedworth, surprised that her son, 13 years of 
age, did not come down at the usual time, went to 
him, when he made signs for pen, ink, and paper, and 
stated — that be had had a vision of an angel in the 
night, who informed him that be should be deaf and 
dumb for a month. He appeared unconscious of sound 
and incapable of utterance : he has so remained ever 
since. Many persons have been to visit the youth, 
wbo are satisfied with the truth of this statement. The 
term new is very short until the termination of this 
extraordinary visitation (if such it be) of Providence, 
when probably the lad will be able to communicate 
some further particulars respecting bis singular case. — 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Snow. — The remarkable phenomenon of a fall of 
snow in Jamaica, occurred at Anotto Bay, on the 15th 
December. The flakes fell to within a few feet of the 
earth, where they recoiled a little upwards from the 
heat of its evaporation, and dissolved into liquid drops. 

Repa ktee. — A pretty smart repartee was given the 
other day at a place in the Trongate, Glasgow, where 
some repairs were being made on the pavement, and a 
very confined space was left for the lieges to walk 
upon. A beautiful young lady was met at this narrow 
•pot by two gentlemen, (one of them an exquisite 
Corinthian.) “ I protest,” said the dandy, •• this place 
is as narrow as Balaam's passage.” (The name of a 
narrow lane in Glasgow.) “ Yes,” said his companion, 
“ and, like Balaam , my progress is arrested by an 
Angel.* 1 " True,” said the lady, looking him full in 
the face, at the same time gliding neatly past him, 
•• and I am stopt by an Ass l** 

Character of the late General Moreau, by 
Bonaparte. — The Empress Josephine married Moreau 
to Mademoiselle Hnlot, a creole of the Isle of France. 
This young lady had an ambitions mother, who governed 
her, and soon governed her husband also. She changed 
hia character : be was no longer the sarao man ; he 
began to intrigne ; bis bouse became the rendezvous of 
all the disaffected ; he not only opposed, hut conspired 
against the establishment of religioas worship, and the 


Concordat of 1801 : he ridiculed the Legion of Honor. ; 
For a long, time, the First Consal refused to notice 
this imprudent conduct ; but at length he said, ' J wash 
my hands of him ; let him run his head against the pillars 
of the TuUeries .' This conduct of Moreao was contrary 
to his character ; he was a Breton ; he delested the 
English, abominated the Chooans, and had a great 
antipathy to the nobility. He was incapable of any 
great mental efforts, bat was naturally honest, and 
good-hearted. Nature had not destined him to play a 1 
first-rate character: had he formed some other matri- 
monial connexion, he wonld have been a marshal, and I 
a duke ; he would have made the campaigns of the ' 
Grand Army ; wonld hare acquired new glory ; and, if • 
it bad been his destiny to fall on the field of battle, 
would have been killed by a Russian, Prussian, or 
Austrian ball : be ongbt not to have fallen by a Frenoh 
shot. 


Advantages of Gibbets. — Two highwaymen were 
crossing Hounslow -heath, when one of them observed 
a gibbet. “ Curse those gibbets,” said he, •' if it 
were not for them our*s would be the best trade iu the 
world.” — “ Yon are a fool,” cried the other; “ there’s 
nothing better for ns than gibbets ; for were it not for 
them, every person wonld turn highwayman, and we 
should be ruined .” 


IMPROMPTU, 

On seeing a ’taut If at French glrf, whose mother teas English. 

No wonder that her cheeks disclose 
A blush so crimson, and a skin so fair ; 

England has lent her loveliest rose. 

To blend with France’s lilies there. 


THE DRAMA. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday Feb. 17/A, fo Friday Feb. 21st, I8C 3. 

Monday — The Irishman in London : with Tom and 
Jerry. 

Tuesday. — The Bee Hive : with Tom and Jerry. 
Wednesday. — Bon Ton : with Tom and Jerry. 

Thursday. — The Benevolent Tar : with Tom and Jerry. 
Friday. — Is He Alive : with Torn and Jerry. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Miss Aikin is preparing for publication a memoir of her 
father, the late John Aikiu, M. D.; together with a selection 
of such of his critical essays and miscellaneous pieces as have 
not before appeared in a collective form Improved editions 
of the most popular of Dr. Aikin’s works are also preparing 
under the care of his family. 

Wc are informed that a new historical romance by the 
author of * The Lollards,’ will shortly be annonneed for publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Henry Neele, the author of a volume of very elegant 
Odes, Ac. has in the press 'Dramatic and Miscellaneous 
Poems/ dedicated to Joanna BaiUie. 

We understand that the ‘ literary remains* of the late Stephen 
Kemble, Esq., are now in course of being collected and 
arranged by an intimate friend of that gentleman ; and, it is 
said, they will shortly appear under very distinguished patron- 
age. 

The Flood of Thessaly : the Girl of Provence : the Letter of 
Boccacio ; the Fall of Saturn ; the Genealogist, a Chinese 
Taie, and other Poems, by Barry Cornwall. 

The author of the Cavalier, Ac. has a Novel in the press, 
entitled The King of the Peak. 

Major Long’s Exploratory Travels in the Rocky Mountains 
of America will appe ir before the expiration of the month; — 
as will the Third volume of the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, illustrated by Plates. 

A poem entitled ' The Judgment of Hubert" is about to make 
its appearance. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


IMPORTANT WORKS, recently published by Archibald 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hnrst, Robinson, and 
Co. 00, Cheaptide, and 8, Pail Mail, London ; and Sold by 
T. Sowler , Robinson and Ellis, and Bancks and Co. 
Manchester. 

1. rrilE WORKS of JOHN DRYDEN, Illustrated 
-*■ with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Explanatory, and 
a Life of the Author. By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 18 vols. 8vo. hand- 
somely printed by Ballantyue. 0/. 9s. in boards. 

3 . 

las. 


3. The WORKS of JOHN HOME, Esq. Author of "Done- 
ts," a Tragedy, now first collected, with an Account of his 


Life and Writings. By Henry Maeknmle, lq. F R.g.R. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 1L II s. td. 

These volumes contain Douglas, a Tragedy, and the other 
Dramatic Pieces of the Aalhor; the History of the Rebel- 
lion In Scotland in the year 1745, Ac. 

3. The WORKS of JOHN PLAYFAIR, F.R.S.L aid E. 
late Profeasor of Natural Philosophy in the Univereity of 
Edinburgh, with an Account of the Author’s Life, 4 toU. firo. 
3 1. Its. 8 d. 

4- The POETRY contained in the Novels, Tales, sod Ho. 
manccs, of the Author of " Waverley ,” with short Iutrodsciorr 
Notices from the Prose. Handsomely printed, in 1 vol, fositcif 
8 vo. with an engraved Title aud Vignette View of JSdiahwrgb. 
0s. boards. 

5. ILLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY, ANTIQUITIES, 
and SCENERY of the SHETLAND ISLANDS. By S. 
Hibbert, M.D. F.R.S.K 4to. With a large Geological Hip, 
and other Engravings. Si. Ms. 

This Work contains an interesting Account of the Hansen, 
Customs, and Antiquities of these Islands, so much «k- 
► b rated by the Author of " The Pirate." 

0. MANUAL of MINERALOGY. By Robert Jamcws, 
Regins Professor of Natural History in the University af Edis* 
bnrgli, Ac. 8vo. 1 5s. 

7. A SYSTEM of MINERALOGY. By Robert Jamtsoa, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 
3 vols. 8vo. The Third Edition, greatly improved. With 
numerous Plates. It. 10r. 

8. A TREATISE on the EXTERNAL, CHEMICAL, ud 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERS of MINERALS. By Robert 
Jameson, Professor of Natural History in the Univenity U 
Edinburgh. Third Edition. 8vo. 13r. 

0. Tire LIFE of the Right Hou. JOHN PHILPOT 
CURRAN, late Master of the Rolls in Ireland. By ho aw. 
William H. Curran, Esq. Barristcr-at-Law. With a portfot 
and fac-similes. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. If. If. 

18. An ACCOUNT of the FISHES found in the R»»<t 
Ganges and its Branches. By Francis Hamilton (fonDcriy 
Buchanan), M.D. 4to. 3 1. 3s. 

A Volume of Plates, to the above Work, in royal 4to. 
tifully engraved by Swaiuc. Ml. Ms. 

11. HISTORY of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; ob- 
taining an Accoont of the Manners, Arts, Languages, Rriipoc*, 
Institutions, aufl Commerce of its Inhabitants. By 
Crawfurd, F.R.S., late British Resident at the Court of w 
Sultan of Java. 3 vets. 8vo. with 35 illustrative Map* «d ** 
gravings. tl. 12s. 6J. 

12. A DESCRIPTION of the WESTERN ISLANDS of 
SCOTLAND; including the ISLE of MAN; con»protu| ; aa 
Account of their Geological Structure, with Remarb on tkir 
Agriculture, Economy, Scenery, and Antiquities, by •• 
M'Cnlioch, M.D. F.L.S. 2 large vol*. 8vo. wWi a Voloiae of 
Illustrative Engravings, in 4to. Price Ml. St. boards. 

13. FLORA SCOTICA ; or a Description of Scottish PUfiJ 
Arranged both according to the Artificial and Natural 

In Two Parts. By W. J. Hooker, L.L.D. F.R-S.L aw b- 
8vo. 14s. 

14. VIEW of the ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES* 
EDUCATION, founded on the Stndy of the Nature oi 

By J. G. Spurcheim, M.D. 12iuo. 7s. 6 d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I am’s ** excellent communication” is but an attempt at hlim *£ 
on* composition ; wc wonld recommend him to repair 
" stool’s leg." 

Nemo’s communication is generally interesting, and h» **** 
parts valuable ; but wc are under the necessity of 
to its great length. It might be condensed to advMtage 
the grave matter could be dispensed with, the hgw 
descriptive parts should not be at all curtailed. 

E. of Leeds, is informed that we have some objection to d* 
insertion of any bead, that implies a scries of P*P P ”’ 
acquainted witn some of the parties, so as to fed couooen* 
regular succession. — All contributor* are not P aDC,u ^f I* 

promise; and, we have, io, at least, one instaoeeb«a “ 
inadvertent dupes of illiberal design. — W/ shall be t 
see E.’s numbers ; and, if satisfied of their merits, P 
them a place in our pages. — His essay is inserted. 

Vindicator’s communication relative to the power of die oo «• 
in taking possession of dead bodies, for the oteoi 
and dissectors, is received ; — should Mr. A bernct , 

to “ gross fabrication,” for the purpose of obtrimn; _ ^ 
facilities iu his professional capacity, we shall be mjh. 
give publicity to the imposture. — V. in our next. 

W. 8. Y.’s Valentines; More Mlseries ; Junia . ; 

Absalom ; Theocritus ; An Observer ; and S. i • ere *** ^ 

Onr esteemed frleud Jeremy Antique, seems to have entire . 
forgotten us. 

A Friend’s promised communication is requested. 

Lines by a Father during his absence— in our nc*t. 
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enabled to follow bis literary parsons at pleasure. 
His first productions were two German ballads, 
adapted to the English taste, entitled 4 TJu Chau,* 
and 4 William and Helen.* These pieces were merely 
written for amusement, and would not hare been pub- 
lished but for the earnest solicitation* of his friends. 
After a lapse of three years Mr. Scott produced a 
translation of Goethe's tragedy of * Goetz of Berlin - 
cliingen* His next pieces were ‘ The Eve of St. John,* 
and ' QUstfnlas,* which appeared in the late Mr 
Lewis’s Tales of Wonder. 

tu 1602 appeared his first work of any importance, 

4 The Minstrelsy of ike Scottish Border,* and the fol- 
lowing. year he published * Sir T ristram,* a metrical 
romance of the thirteenth century, by Thomas of Ercil- 
4own, edited from the Aucbinleok manuscripts. Jn 
1805, 4 The Lay of the Last Minstfel* was produced, 
and at once established his fame upon the firmest basis. 
This poem will be long read and admired for the in- 
terest of the story, the ease and harjnony of the lan- 
guage, the picturesqueness of the incidents and sce- 
nery, and for the delineation of the manners of the 
ancient borderers. In 1806, a collection of ( Ballads 
and Lyrical Pieces,* and, in 1808, ‘ Marmion, a Tale 
of Flodden Field,* added considerably to his reputation. 
The latter poem the author has himself characterised 
as 44 containing the best and worst poetry that ho has 
ever written.” The rapidity of Mr. Scott's pen shone 
conspicuously this year ; for, in addition to 4 Marmion,* 
he published 4 Descriptions and Illustrations of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,* and a complete edition of 
( Drydens Works,* with notes, and a oew life of the 
author. Very shortly after this, he undertook the 
editing of Lord Somers's collection of Historical 
Tracts, Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, and Anna 
Seward’s Poetical Works. Jn the same year in which 
the last of these appeared he produced, 4 The Lady of 
the Lake / a poem abounding in interest and poetioal 
beauty. In 1811, * The Vision of Don Roderick’ was 
published, in aid of the subscription for the Portu- 
guese. This was followed, in 1813, by 4 Rokeby ;* 
and, in 1814, by 4 The Lord of the Isles;* 4 The Bor- 
der Antiquities of England ;* a new edition of the 
works of Swift, with a life and annotations ; and 4 The 
Field of Waterloo,* a poem. About the same time ap- 
peared a prose work, chiefly on the subject of Water- 
loo, called 4 PauTs Letters to his Kinsfolk ,’ which was 
generally attributed to the pen of our prolific author. 
Two other poems, 4 The Bridal of Trier main, and 
Harold the Dauntless ,’ which first appeared anony- 
mously, have since been claimed by Sir Walter. In 
1822 be published a dramatic, poem, called 4 Halidon 
Hill,’ which was net so successful as most of bis pro- 
ductions. This, we believe, completes the catalogue 
of his acknowledged writings — enough roost assuredly 
to establish bis fame, both for extraordinary genius and 
unwearied industry. 

Bat report adds another very long addition to the 
list, by ascribing to Sir Walter Scott a series of Novels 
and Tales which have been received by the public in a 
manner unprecedented in the annuls of literature. The 
first of these, 4 Waver try,’ appeared in 1814, since 
which the series has extended to forty-six volumes ; 
and it is confidently stated that they have realized fo 
-their author upwards of £100,000. It is said, we 
know not with what degree of trntb, that the manu- 
script of Waverley remained for three weeks in the 
possession of a bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
being left with him by a young gentleman who wished 
to dispose of it ; but the bibliopole, having been pre- 
viously unsuccessful in that branch of literature, de- 
clined the proposal. Wc should think this could not 
have* been the case. 

That Sir Walter Scott is the author of these Novels 
and Tales we feel little doubt, agreeing with the writer 
of a letter to Mr. Heber, that the circumstance of 
every other living poet of any consequence having in 
some way been honourably mentioned in the course of 
them, leaves sufficient ground for attributing them to 
his pen. 

Sir Walter was the first baronet created by bis pre- 
sent Majesty : be bas also the honour of being Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

The following extract from a letter, written a few 
years since, may give some idea of bit general appear- 
ance and character j 
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•aiw put 


" Few tr.Tell.ru vini ^dinbargb without inquiring 


whether Walter Scott is visible. In a small dark 
room, where ope of tbe courts is held, he is to be 
seen every morning in term time, seated at a to a 11 
table with the acta of the court before him. He is a 
short, broad-shouldered, and rather robust man, with 
light hair, eyes between blue and grey, broad nose, 
and round face. Though a great number of travellers 
have letters of recommendation to Mr. Scott, yet his 
parties are not numerous. His manners ara agreeable, 
untainted with vanity: and the only /affectation to be 
seen in him is, that he is solicitous not to appear as a 
poet. He is very lively and full of anecdote ! and, 
though not brilliant in company, is always cheerful 
sod unassuming. He often relates that in his infancy 
the old people used to take him upon tbeir knees, call 
him Little Watty, and tell him all sorts of old stories 
and legends while his brothers were abroad at work, 
from which he was exempted on account of bis lame- 
ness.” 

The character of Sir Walter Scott has been thus 
pourtrayed by Mr. Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh 
Review : 44 He is in a wonderful degree possessed of 
talents of a very rare kind, and these talents have not 
been allowed to lie dormant, having been employed 
for many years in affording amusement and instruction 
to the whole of this nation. Sir Walter Scott is a man 
possessed of a most fruitful imagination, a man of 
most extraordinary genins, a man who is master of 
almost every subject, and looks into human character, 
and paints what he there discovers in colours the most 
beautiful, and language the most sublime. In short, 
he is a man who combines so many rare qualities, and 
so much erudition, that he haa raised himself to a 
pinnacle of glory unequalled in this, or, 1 may say, in 
any other age.” 

NORA’S VOW. 

BY SIR WALTEh SCOTT, It ART. 

Hear what Highland Nora said : 

44 The Earlie's son I will not wed. 

Should all the race of Nature die. 

And none be left bnt be and I„ 

For all the gold, for all the guar. 

And all the lands both far and near. 

That ever valour lost or won, 

1 would not wed the Earlie’s son." 

44 A maiden’s vow$, (old Galium f|5oke,) 

Are lightly made and lightly broke ; 

The lieilber on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; Vi 
The frost-wind soon shall sweeh a\yay 
That lustre deep from glen and nrac; 

Yet, Nora, ere its bloom be gone. 

May blithely wed tbe Earlie’s son.” 

44 The swan,” she said* “the lake’s clear breast 
May barter for the eagle’s neat , 

The Awe’s fierce stream may backward turii, 
Ben-Cruachan fall, and crush Rilchurn. , 

Our kilted clans, when blood Is high, = 

Before their foes may turn and fly ; 

But 1, were all these marvels done. 

Would never wed the Earlie's son.” 

Still in the water-lily’s shade 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made, 

Ben-Cruachan stands as fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river. 

To shun the clash of foeman’s steel. 

No highland brogue has turn’d tbe heel : 

Bat Nora’s heart is lost and won,. 

— She’s wedded to the Earlie’s sou 1 


THE RETURN. 


(Concluded from our last.) 

Engaged with these reflections, he scarcely per- 
ceived that night was approaching, and that the clouds 
bad got thick and dense. All at once be found him- 
self in a little dale, quite solitary, surrounded with 
wood, — where not the least trace of an habitation could 
be perceived. Tbe sapid flight of some birds returning 
to their place of shelter, tbe noise of the trees that 
bordered the way, and some large drops of rain, soon 
turned his thoughts into another channel. It appeared 
certain from the instructions he had received on the 
road, that he had lost his way; be looked all around, 
and saw nothing hut a thick dark cloud, which, like a 
huge curtain, spread round the whole horixon. The rain 
increased rapidly ; lie was very shortly wet through ; 
the trees, stripped of (heir foliage afforded him no 


shelter, and the nigjft settnlg ST made him fear he 
should not be able to see* his way. Not knowing wbst 
to do, be stopped a moment, made up his mind, ud 
pursued Ids course through the wood straight fonrtrd 
for an hour longer. Tbe continual noise of tbe rsii 
beating upon tbe trees, the screaming of wild birds, 
and the acute sense of his state increasing with tbe 
cold and fatigue ; the weight of his clothes ; tbe feu 
of passing tbe whole night thus in the forest, rendered 
his situation painful in the extreme. When, after t 
long journey, seated before a good fire, iu tbe middle 
of our family, with a full coffee-pot upon the fffile, 
and our soup boiling, vfe hear the noise of the wind 
and rain without, we recal to our minds with a kind of 
pleasure, tbe similar atorma to which we hive bees 
exposed, without shelter, and without the hope ef 
meeting one, and the comfortable roof which protect! 
ua it doubly priced : but a poor traveller a-foot, apes 
whom the rain is pouring fa torrents. Who can hardly 
see hi* road, which is in tbe middle of a thick wood, 
is but little disposed to enjoy this consolation before- 
hand. At last he perceived that the darkeeu de- 
creased, that the noise of tbe rain was getting farther 
off, and that he should soon be out of the wood. It 
is scarcely possible to represent the joy Herbert felt, 
without having been in his situation, when, a few mo- 
ments after, be heard tbe barking of a dog, then tbit 
of other dogs which answered it, and at list tbe crew- 
ing of a cock. These certain indications of ao inhabited 
place, caused him to double his steps, and jast at be 
was getting out of the wood, he perceived several 
houses more or less distant, which be distinguished by 
the light from the windows. He went up to tbe first, 
and through a little low window saw a lamp apoa a 
table ; bfeyond this a door half open enabled him tome 
a kitchen, which fie coaid distinguish tbe fire place; 

young femate kras dlose fiy, and appeared busy wife 

er ebnpj the room— tlffe fire — the soup — the young 
girt — all win baiculated td attract a young traveller, 
dripping wet and greatly fhtigued ; he knocks, and tbe 
ycting person with the lafap in her hand opeas fee 
door. She tras attired ilfflfflv, but with much aeatness ; 
her pretty featured were embellished with twofioedtrk 
eyes, and the tint of health ahd SCri -air of affability 
and kindness were diffused over her tortures. Herbert 
forgot all fie had nridekgbite ; he said he was a traveller 
who bad lost his Wav, sMted if Kb was far from tbe 
town, and if there was bit inn in the village. Tbe 
town is at fcast three leagues off, replied the yoang 
girl ; there is no Inn in this hamlet, but io the great 
village beydnd the firook there’s one. It still rains 
very heavily, added she, and the village is above a 
quarter of a league distant ; ddr bouse is not an inn, 
tUt on so stormy a flight as this, a lost traveller eaa 
have shelter. 

The more Herbert looked at the girl, who spoke lo 
fillh in the sweetest tone bf voice, the more bis emo- 
tion increased ; on the ottoer hind, it was not dis- 
pleasing to her, to observe the impression sbe made 
upon a young man possessed tot tbe moat pleasing ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding the miserable state of bis 
clothes from the rain, and his long darklrotr hanging 
upon his shoulders dripping w*et : Herbert appealed 
the more interesting for all this. Walk in, walk i». 
said the maiden’s father, who had heard the dialogue, 
opening the room door ; walk in young man ; I know 
pretty well what it is to travel, and he oveitakenbya 
slorm ; — I had plenty of it in my younger days ; I 
have not been in this quiet state long. Herbert en- 
tered, related how he had been lost, and the* conteisa- 
tion immediately tnrned on the pleasures sod iocM* 
venicnces of travelling. Tbe old man listened to Ret* 
bert with great pleasure and much curfasHy; asked 
him whence be came ; and what towns be bad visited. 
When he mentioned Brdroe, where be had worked for 
the longest time, the old man smoothed his wriflkkd 
brow ; he held out his band to Herbert, took hold of 
bis, and gave it a hearty shake. Ah ! Brdme is * 
good spot ! said he, in a tone that indicated emoti<^ 
*»d joy, — a good spot indeed! He asked question 
upon question, and, as it happened, Herbert had bee* 
a long time with a master-joiner at Br&ne, who bad 
been his host’s companion in his early years. ,He who 
carries us back to the days of childhood, who rtcals to 
our minds the hours we regret, who speaks to us of 
'the friends we loved with all the warmth of jgfe.**- 
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oootesall *t oooe an interesting being, and almost a ; effect npoo her— ever y sentence be uttered announced 
friend bim^f. Mend os the 6re, Leonora, said the such sound sense— so susceptible a heart — there was 
old m n r daughter, and then tbou shalt lay the J such a respect and zeal for the female character dis- 
dQth, and give ns some good soup, some fresh butter, played— such an abhorrence for rice and dissimulation ! 
oheese, and pears ; this young man will sup with us ; He related to the old man how a young fellow of Br6me 
he has fjeen at Br£me, and knows my friend. He then ; had deceived a poor girl, how she had thrown herself 
advised Herbert to take off his wet coat, to put it , into a well in consequence, and the dreadful remorse 
near the fire to dry, and asked Leonora to go and bring 1 of her seducer ; his expressions were so affecting- 
one of bis ; the young man aocepted the first part of , his eyes were suffused with tears! — tears also ran down 
the proposal, but refused the seoond ; — it struck him ' Leonora’s cheeks in abundance. — Poor Leonora ! — she 
that one of the old man’s coats would not fit him like ; felt her heart fix itself strongly on the good young 
bis own* He opened then .his haversack, and drew 
frpm.it another oout, which at once shewed them he 
was a joung man of neatness and order. When he 

K *A trimmed himself up, he drew near his host again ; t 

replied to all the questions )>e asked him respecting his ; become clear; but our young traveller’s soul was 
travels ; gave him account upon accoqnt of the different j enveloped in sombre clouds ; he felt this evening would 
provinces be had psssed through. He intermingled his cost him all bis future happiness. Good God ! thought 
relations with reflections that evinced an observing and 1 he,— what is this my friends have done ? — No.— f can- 
sensible mind, and an excellent heart. Leonora kept 1 not love the girl they have chosen for me ; — I'll go,— 
laying the cloth and I’ll tell them so ; to-morrow I’ll return here, and 


man, and, I too, thought she, I too feel a wish to 

die ! 

The wooden clock struck nine. Herbert got up, 
and went out to see bow the weather was ; the sky had 


going backwards and forwards laying 
getting the supper ready ; she listened ter every word ; 
awl every now sad then her beautiful dark eyes were 


of what he would now do he had bat a confused idea. 
During the time Herbert was out, the old man re- 


fixed upon the narrator : when he perceived it, he ! fleeted also, and with no lhlle sorrow, on this meeting ; 
would stop for a moment, and appear to have quite j he had observed the tears’ his daughter shed, he re- 
forgotten i^hat part of hi* tale sbopld succeed ;— ibfrn marked the afflicted look she cast upon the yonng man 
be would recollect himself and go on. Standing in ,w ‘ 4 . ...j 1.. »,„ *v.:- m *~ mnrra ~ 

the door-way with a plate or glass in her hand, s’.ie 
silently admired the interesting and good young mao’s J promised, 
simple eloquence, and great complaisan e. At length . deep sigh 
the repast was over; they remained all three seated L 

round the hospitable table. Herbert had never been 
so happy in the whole course of his life ; — and still* 
every look be cast upon the lovely girl, caused him 
tofeelasweet involuntary regret — be sighed in spite 
of himself, and, with an unaccountable mixture of 

pleasure and pain, he continued his relations. The . „ 

ten der emotions of his heart gave an additional force , Joiner. — Herbert ! W hat ! Herbert ! cried out the 


as he went out. Leonora, said he to her, this stranger 
seems a very nice young man, but recollect, thou’rt 
— Herbert came in again ; he beard the 
which was the only reply Leonora made ; 
she began her spinning again, and now kept her eyes 
upon her wheel. It is fine now, said he, — -I must pro- 
ceed to the town, — I must see my parents this evening, 
but if you’ll permit me. I’ll come and see you again, 
and soon — Your parents ! — yon have parents then 
living near here ? — I thought you were a stranger — a 
traveller ; — who is your father ? — Old Herbert, the 


and expression to his yrords, though at times a sadness 
prevailed. , 

Where is the youth, who, after an agreeable con- 
versation with an intelligent and hospitable old man, — 
after having passed an hour by the side of a beautiful 
and amiable girl, does not experience the most pain- 
fol, — acute feelings, when he thinks he is abont to 
leavu them, and that he ahaU never, it may be. see 
them again? Then a vague and confused thought on 
; fke brief pleasures of,. Ibis life, — on happy moments 
wever to return — on the uncertainty of the future, 
afflicts the heart, and brings tears into the eyes. It 
was an emotion, of this kind Herbert experienced; 
and the fervour he displayed in bis conversation was 
communicated to his host and fair hostess. 

There never was a prince who enjoyed a repast so 
much as I have mine this evening, said Herbert, in a 
tone of unaffected sensibility ; the old man and his 
daughter smiled, and the old man gave him a friendly 
tap on the shoulder ; in truth this simple repast was 
truly delicious, — cooked by Leonora — served by Leo- 
nora — and partaken of by the side of her. Without 
flunking it, she had picked out the best and finest 
peers. Though strangers to one another, not 
even acquainted with each others names, they sat 
round this table like three good old friends. Who 
can help admiring s guest so sensible of the little kind- 
ness shewn him, and who repays it with such interest- 
ing conversation, thought Leonora : the old man did 
not let the talk flag ; Herbert was not weary of keep- 
ing it up either, and was not now interrupted by 
glances on the girl, for he scarcely removed his eyes 
flrpn her, .though his conversation was wholly directed 
to the ffctber. Herbert was not naturally a great 
talker, but this evening he could not keep his tongue 
still* Love varies in its effects, sometimes it strikes 
dumb, at others it is extremely loquacious. Without 
even acknowledging it to himself, Herbert was secretly 
desirous of pleasing Leonora ; be observed her listen 
with considerable interest, and smile. Herbert there- 
fore talked away, and with increased eloquence. No- 
thing animates us so much as a desire of pleasing, 
accompanied by the hope of succeeding. When Leo- 
jpora bad cleared, the supper table, she brought out ber 
wheel. and began to spin ; but more than once did it 
epatr lo go round, and the thread kept breaking in ber 
pretty, fingers. With ber eyes fixed upou Herbert, she 
began to enquire bow it was he produced so odd au 


old yuan ; God be praised a thousand times, — lie has 
led you here ; you are my cousin, and soon, very soon, 

he squoze the yodbg taan’a band with the 

greatest tenderness. Leonora — Leonora, on whose 
countenance was a blnsh as deep a* the rose, got op 
softly from her wheel, drew near also, took hold of 
Herbert’s hand, and with a trembling voice could with 
difficulty say the words. Welcome, dear cousin. — Has 
your father never written to you respecting usY re- 
sumed the old man ; — he is my greatest friend ; he is 

very fond of my daughter, and we have already 

frequently talked about our children. Leonora turned 
about, she went and tied the ribbon that he'd the hemp 
upon her distaff— it did not want tyeing. Be quick, 
Leonrra, said the old father, — go and get the bed in 
the little chamber ready, — cousin stays with us to- 
night, and well go to town together to-morrow ; how 
surprised yoor good father will be ! said he, rubbing 
his hands — they don’t expect yon of a fortnight yet. 

The yonng girl, at nimble as a mouse, ran to tbo 
little chamber ; ber cousin’s bed was soon got ready ; 
she is soon back, calls him ber dear cousin — then her 
dear Henry — and then her dear friend. She felt 
gladness— a lightness — aye, aa if a large heavy stone 
had been removed from her breast, and a wreath of 
flowers put in its place. Herbert’s loquacity left him, 
he felt so much that he coaid scarcely utter a word 
be thought he was surely translated into beaveo, and 
my story is ended. 

Whilst I am writing, a happy family, a joyful as- 
sembly, are celebrating not far from me, at the cottage 
in the village, the marriage of Herbert and Leonora, 
which took place yesterday ; and 1 leave it to be 
decided, whether those yonng persons, whose hearts 
alone have been consulted in marriage, or they who 
have been matched according to the whim of their 
parents, enjoy the greatest share of happiness. 


Translation of ths last Ode of the 1st Book of Horace 

1 hate the Persian pomp, my boy, 

And linden chaplets bring no joy; % 

Then, cease with unavailing care 
To search those hidden places where 
The rose is now delaying. 

The simple myrtle needs no scorn. 

But shall upon my head be worn, 

And while thou servest ’ncath this vine 
Around thy temples jt shall twine 
And o'er thy brows be straying. J. P. W. 


CRITICISM. 

ORTHOGRAPHY (No. VI.) 

BY S. X. 


The sobject of Orthography, which teaches the art of true 
or right spelling, is both Interesting and useful, and has not, in 
general, been sufficiently attended to, or critically examined. 
This negligence, however, is not peculiar to the English, or 
the English language. The private letters of Buonaparte, It is 
well known, abounded with errors in Orthographe • ; neither, 
indeed, was correct punctuation regarded by him, the points 
being sometimes wholly omitted, and at others, used impro- 
perly." — Anon. 


Wrong. Right . 

57. Assylum — Asylum — 

68. Center — Centre — 

Spelling is, in a great measure, acquired throogh the 
medium of the eye. The centre of a circle, for instance, 
so frequently mentioned in Euclid, and the Centre- 
Hotel , casually noticed, in the middle of the Crescent, 
at Bnxton, will be easily remembered (as ending in fre) 
by the students in geometry, and by the visitors of that 
fashionable and greatly improved place of resort, from 
alt parts of the kingdom, daring the summer, and 
greater part of the autumnal, months. 

59. Centry — Sentnr, corrupted. 

Dr. Johnson says, from Sentinel. 

"Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 

O’er toy slumbers sett try keep; 

Guard me 'gainst those watchful foes, 

Whose eyes are open while mine close." Baown. 

60. Cephallic — Cephalic, from 

cdjphaliyue, Fr. 

61. Errour — Error — 

This word is spelled with a u, by Johnson, although 
in the quotation he has given from the bible, Heb. ix. 
7, the », is properly omitted. Mr. Todd, in this 
iustanoe, hts introduced the «, in contradiction to all 
the modern editions of the Sacred Text, including the 
Family Bible, lately published by the Rev. Dr. Mant 
and the Rev. G. D’Oyly. In the old Black Letter copy 
of “ The Bible, translated according to the Ebrew and 
Greeke, imprinted at London, 1589,” which, in the 
margin, is rendered “ errors.” — Many improvements 
have doubtless been made in Orthography, in the coarse 
of the last 230 years. 

Intire — Entire, from the 

French, entier . 

This word was formerly, and by some illiterate sign- 
painters of the present day, is still written tnftrs as, 
“ Calvert’s Intire Butt Beer.” But this mode of 
spelling the word is. nearly, though, it appears, not 
entirely obsolete. 

63. Leger — Ledger, from the 

Latin, leg ere, to gather. 

The ledger being the principal book nsed by mer- 
chants and tradesmen, in which all the transactions 
which occur in business are ultimately placed, or, as it 
is technically called, posted, to each individual account. 
In this sense of the word, the orthography, as now 
stated, is established by long custom ; and as in any 
other sense the word under consideration is perfectly 
obsolete, no advantage can possibly arise from any 
attempt to alter the spelling, by omitting the letter d 

64. Met&lic — Metallic, from 

metallum, Lat. 

Here the accent being on the penultimate syllable, 
the consonant /, is doubled, according to the spirit of a 
rule that is given in Lnwth’s Grammar, viz. words of 
one syllable, ending with a single consonant, and that 
consonant being preceded by a single vowel, — or if of 
more than one syllable, doable the consonant when 
another syllable is added to it, having the accent on 
the penultimate syllable. 

65. Moveable — Movable — 


This word has sometimes been written moveable , and 
also its derivatives, moveabty and maveahkmee , In the 
same manner, retaining the e mate ; but there is no 
necessity, says Mr. Todd, for retaining this letter, in 
the present word, any more than in the words, improv- 
able, and unmovabki where Johnson himself omits it ; 
and, certainly, he was not wont to dismiss, either idly 
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or inconsiderately, what he deemed superfluous or 
redundant letters. On the contrary, he has, in some 
instances, retained letters, which have, since the publi- 
cation of bis Dictionary, been decidedly and universally 
rejected. — With respect to the word under considera- 
tion, it may be proper to remark that in the Bible the 
e mute is retained, in the word unmoveable , which 
occurs in tire last verse of the 16th chap, of the First of 
Corinthians, being the portion of Scripture, appointed 
to be read in the Burial Service. 

66. Steadfast — 

Stedfast — 

This word, being compounded of stead and fast, is, 
perhaps very properly spelled, by Johnson, with an a, 
in the first syllable, like its primitive stead. Neverthe- 
less, it is invariably printed without this letter in every 
passage where it occurs in the Bible. See Bccles. 
xxii. 23. 1 Peter, v. 9. and I Cor. xr, 58. The 

authorities quoted by Johnson, from Dry den and Spen- 
ser, are the same ; which may fairly be considered as 
exceptions, of an obsolete complexion, to the more 
general and prevailing method of writing the word at 
the present time. Spenser flourished in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the orthography of the English 
language was very lax aud unsettled. The common 
words, steady , unsteady, steadily , are never written 
without the a ; and if the a be omitted in stedfast, it 
should seem to be on the same aocount that the vowel 
u in odour and valour, and the vowel • in villain, are 
omitted in the derivatives, odoriferous , odorous, valo- 
rous, villany, and villanous. 

GRAMMAR.— (Communicated by S. X .) — The fol- 
lowing exemplification of all the ten parts of speech, 
in one short sentence, may possibly be new to some of 
your readers : — 

In English, there are ten sorts of words, called 
parts of speech, namely the article (1), the noun 
(2), the pronoun (3), the adjective (4), the verb (5), 
the participle (6), the adverb (7) the preposition (8), 
the conjunction (9), and the interjection (10). All 
these are found in the following short sentenoe : — 

I (3) uow (7) see (5) the (I) good (4) man (2) 
coming (6), but (9) alas (10)! he (3) walks (5) 
with (8) difficulty (2). 



MR. COBBETT’S GRAMMAR. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — A correspondent, “ F.” in your last week's 
Iris, desires to know if the following passage, which 
comroenres the Dedication of the Fourth Edition of 
Mr. Cobbett’s Grammar, be correct : — " A work, hav- 
ing for its objects, to lay the solid foundation of 
literary knowledge amongst the labouring classes of 
the community, to give practical effect to the natural 
genius found in the soldier, the sailor, the apprentice, 
imd the plough boy, and to make that genius a pereu- 
nial source or wealth, strength, and safety to the king- 
dom ; such a work naturally seeks the approbation of 
your Majesty, who, amongst all the Royal Personages 
of the present age, is the only one that appears to have 
justly estimated the value of the people/’ — I know not 
whether I understand the gentleman right ; but as it 
regards the word referred to, I do not see that it is at 
all ungrammatical. If your correspondent had been a 
little more explicit in the respect of his doubts, one 
might have answered to the point at once. Had your 
correspondent signified bis difference from Mr. Cob- 
belt in regard to the propriety of “ A work,” I might 
have agreed with him ; as, a work implies any work, 
while Mr. C. intends it, no doubt, in this place exclu- 
sively to apply to his Grammar, therefore he ought to 
hare said, this work, or, the work here submitted to 
your Majesty’s perusal, &c. But if yonr correspon- 
dent means to object to the repetition of the word 
work to the one verb seeks, I do not still see auy irre- 
gularity or impropriety; for after the detail of the 
different objects of the work, as “ to lay the solid 
foundation of literary knowledge, &c. to give practi- 
cal effect to the natural genius, &o. and to make that 
genius a perennial source of wealth, &c.” it becomes 
neoessary, the nominative case, “ A work,” being at 
so great a distance, to repeat it to its verb, thus : — 

“ such a woyk seeks,” &o. and the two nominative 


cases may easily be reconciled on the grammatical 
principle of two words being put together in apposition. 

If your correspondent would pardon me, I would 
beg leave to substitute a query as to the correctness of 
the passage, •• Your Majesty, who is the only one,” 
&c. And in order that some idea might be formed of 
the nature of my objection, I would query whether the 
phrase, your Majesty, were in the second or third 
person ; if in the second, how comes it that Mr. Cob- 
belt reads who is ? And if in the third, does the rela- 
tive who agree with Majesty as its antecedent, and in 
that case of what gender is Majesty ? and should not 
the relative be which? These queries I should be 
much obliged by any of your correspondents resolving 
grammatically, and in the mean time remain, 

Sir, your constant reader, 

Manchester , Feb. 26, 1823. B. 


THE LIVERPOOL CONCENTRIC FRIENDS. 
No. II. 


| In the Reading Room at six o’clock, were 
I assembled. Friends Constant, Paradox, Frivol- 
ous, and Man ; satisfactory reasons were assign- 
ed for the non-attendance of the other Members, 
and the 

IBeliberation 

being entered, the Sociability of Man was pitched 
upon as the topic of discussion. Much interest- 
ing debate arose ; — the prone and the erect pos- 
tures were considered, and the former was un- 
equivocally rejected. A paper on the Matrimo- 
nial compact was referred to ; and, calamitous 
as this state is, in many instances, yet it was 
unanimously held to be legitimate, necessary, 
and honourable. Bachelorship was viewed as 
being little better than represented in the humor- 
ous stanzas entitled “ the Bachelor’s Care,” 
and the decision was drawn up as follows, viz : — 
CLASSIFICATION OF BACHELORS. 

Of the confirmed Bachelor the Concentric 
Friends are agreed that there are, or ought to 
be, four species ; viz : — 

Species. Characteristics. 

1. The B. Scientific. The attention wholly en- 

grossed by abstract 
studies. 

2. The B. Enthusiastic. The views and tempers 

estranged from com- 
mon firings, by the 
intellect being habit- 
ually engaged in the 
regions of fancy. 

3. The B. Eccentric. Constitutional imbecil- 


The Enthusiast of the entrancing daughters 
of Jupiter — the man who makes a world, and 
who revels amid beauties and perfections of his 
own creation, can rarely find sublunary realities 
so exquisitely fascinating. The complexion, the 
features, the symmetry, and the graceful evo- 
lutions of his ideal fair, are, in the earthly sex, 
seldom combined with simplicity of mind, sweet- 
ness of disposition, and sincerity of affection. 
He is too sanguine — his estimate is above the 
standard of humanity— he should only dwell with 
imaginary forms, and ever remain a Bachelor! 
t The Eccentric species contains four varieties ; 
viz : — the amorous , the capricious, the penurious, 
and the extravagant. The first is a harmless, 
accomodating creature ; fond of the smiles of 
the sex, he is their most devoted gallant, at 
routs, parties, and entertainments ; and is ever 
languishing, but when at tueir ** service to com- 
mand.” The second , being liable to perpetual 
change, would keep a family in constant solici- 
tude and anxiety. The third would keep— nay, 
would not keep, a family at all. And the fourth 
would reduce a family from ease, affluence, and 
felicity, to toil, indigence, and the grave — They 
should remain Bachelors ! 

. The fourth species contains two varieties ; 
viz:— the dissipated execrable, and the lascivi- 
ous execrable. The first is a mean, low-minded, 
contemptible creature ; detached from domestic, 
and alienated from social interests ; he is devoid 
of moral worth, and desires only a life of in- 
sensibility, and riot. The second is of all civi- 
lized monsters the greatest, and the most to be 
dreaded. His look is full of guile ; his word is 
pestiferous ; his touch is moral death ! He is 
the despoiler of innocence, the bane of beanty, 
tlie corrupter of fidelity ! He betrays the sim- 

F le, blasts the lovely, violates the affianced! 
n dividual j&ace, domestic felicity, social purity 
— all, all are to him, as nothing ! He sneers 
at the distraction of an injured, of a disconsolate 
husband ! He knows not the remorse, he alle- 
viates not the wretchedness, of his victim ! He 
feels not the excruciating pangs, the writhing! 
of a deserted parent ! — Ana he is regardless of 
the disgrace of unconscious children, and worthy 
connexions ! Let no such man partake of yonr 
festivities, let no such man enter your domestic 
circle— in short, let no such man be trusited. 
Deliberation Chamber, Feb. 24, 1823. 


THE IMPERFECTION OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
Nihfl eit ab omni parte beatano. Hox. 


ity, exemplified by 
penuriousness or in- 
stability. 

4. The B. Execrable. Confirmed misanthro- 
py, licentiousness or 
dissipation. 

It is admitted, without the slightest difference 
of opinion, that it would be extremely difficult, 
if not altogether impracticable, for the man of 
science to descend from his serial altitude; to 
detach himself from his metaphysical reveries ; 
or to suffer obtrusion upon discoveries and de- 
monstrations of magnitude and infinite moment; 
or upon researches, the intensity of which, ab- 
sorbs every intellectual faculty. It is improbable 
that the eve that is intent upon ethereal gran- 
deur should relish the tawary embellishments 
of hwnan life ! And equally so that the mind 
that is involved in abtruse theories, or profound 
calculations,^ should submit to the interruptions 
of domestic incident, or to the dangers and de- j 
rangements arising from childish levity !— The j 
man of sublime, of scientific soul, will, or 
should, ever remain a Bachelor ! I 


There are but few persons who will allow the 
truth of the maxim, that there is no human 
happiness without some admixture of affliction . — 
Men in general, are willing to think that hap- 
piness may be obtained in certain pursuits of 
life, which they call pleasures, and for this rea- 
son they direct all their attention to some one 
of them ; — but experience, in the end, shews 
them the vanity of their expectations, and fully 
proves, that instead of finding happiness, they 
are filled with discontent at the disappointment 
The covetous man employs all means possible 
to obtain riches, and even denies himself the 
common necessaries of life for the attainment 
of what he will not allow himself to enjoy ; he 
is continually tormented with the fear of losing 
what he has obtained with so much labour, ana 
anxiety of mind: and thus he leads on his 
miserable existence in a state of the greatest 
wretchedness, and at his death, leaves all that 
he has amassed together, and hoarded up with 
so much care, to his heir, perhaps a man quite 
the reverse of himself, who, foolishly supposing 
* that the riches he is so easily put in possession 
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of will never have an end, launches out into 
the greatest extravagance, and consumes, be- 
fore he is well aware of it, the vast riches 
which he imagined would secure to him all the 
happiness he could wish for, and, never ex- 
pecting a reverse of circumstances, he is totally 
unacquainted with any means of industry to 
support himself, and Ids unhappy family ; so 
that, in his turn, he becomes a flatterer to 
those, whom, in his prosperity, he had despised, 
and is reduced to the necessity of livingon the 
scanty bounty, thus meanly obtained. Though' 
all men are not so completely wretched as these 
two characters, yet, with very few exceptions, 
we all come short of happiness by misplacing 
the object : if, instead of doing so, we should 
believe that there is no real happiness to be ob- 
tained in any worldly pursuit, and endeavour to 
obtain it by our expectations in another world, 
we should have a greater share of happiness 
here, and after death, we should for ever enjoy 
the real happiness, without any admixture of 
affliction, for which, the miser, if duly sensible 
of it, would cheerfully resign his gold, and the 
spendthrift, the pleasure of spending it. 

B. 


GORHESPOHDEWOE. 


SOPHISTRY DETECTED. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

SIR, — The strictures on Human Dissection contained 
in Paper No. I. of the Liverpool Conoentric Friends, 
appeared so extraordinary as to induce me to take some 
pains for farther information. I obtained a copy of 
Mr. Abemethy’s Address perused it with care, and 
after making every reasonable allowance, am constrained 
to pronounce it a most illiberal, insulting, fallacious 
composition. I would require tbe writer to substanti- 
ate his statements with recorded facta, and particularly 
that relative to the interposition of police in favour of 
Anatomical exhibitions. I would require to be specified, 
tbe Country, tbe Law, and the Execution of tbe Law. 

Mr. A. refers to tbe practices (or properly speaking 
foists in a whim of bis ova as being tbe practice) in 
Paris . I am of opinion that this dissector is wholly 
ignorant of tbe French laws on this point, else be 
would never so commit himself. Allow me, therefore, 
to pot two or three questions for the consideration of 
this geotleman who deals so liberally in gross fabrica- 
tion. In tbe city noticed, on tbe death of an individual 
what is required to be done by the person baring the 
care of the bouse, and under what penalty? What 
step is taken ia consequence? What is particular 
before fastening the coffin ? And how is tbe funeral 
ceremony attended? The solutions of these queries 
will amply refute tbe falsehoods of Mr. Abernethj ; 
and clearly show that tbe human dissectors in France, 
as in England, are dependent upon practices which 
should be abolished by the prohibition of dissecting 
rooms. VINDICATOR. 


[See Notices to Correspondents.] 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Si r, — S uffer me to awaken your Liverpool correspondent 
J. D. as to tbe retd causes of the product! reness of the 
last .Liverpool season, which he is green enough to 
attribute to the amazing powers of Mr. VandenhofT. 

J. D. sets out with a falsehood in asserting that 
Brutus was acted only once during the last season at 
Liverpool, viz. Mr. Bass’s night, and brought £224. 
Brutus was acted there on Thursday June 13th, and 
by the scanty appearance of the audience that night, it 
may be supposed £15 was the extreme of the receipts. 
The success of the last season is solely attributed by 
J. I>. to Mr. V. Why does J. D. omit the attraction 
of Miss Clan Fisher J Why forget the bouses brought 
by Mr. Instants engagement? Why sink the comforts 
of a newly painted and upholstered theatre ? Why not 
mention the unoanallv great combination of auxiliary 
talent afforded throughout the season by the long vaca- 


tions of Covent-Garden and Drury- Lane ? And above 
all, why does he not allow some share of the profits to 
tbe amazing popularity of Tom and Jerry, played 17 
nights to about £2000? If J. D. be at a loss to ao- 
count for the failure of bis memory in these instances 
let me answer for him — it was because Mr. V. was not 
concerned in the majority of these great resources. 
Taking a Benefit for an aggregate is ridiculous. Mr. 
Baas had £224, but it was not the play of Brutus or 
Mr. V.’s acting tbat drew the money (I beg pardon I 
mean the tickets ). An Aotor’s connexion and system 
of Benefit making is the grand cause of a good night, 
and bad the performances on that occasion been Tom 
Thumb and Bombastes Furioso , no donbt the same re- 
sults would have been experienced. 

Trusting this to yonr liberality for insertion, 

I remain yonr*s, 

Manchester, Feb. 25th, 1823. VERITAS. 


THE DRAMA, 

MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday Feb. 94th, to Friday Feb. 28M/1823. 

Monday. — Hamlet : with Winning a Husband. Ham- 
let — Mr. Young. 

Tuesday. — Julius Caesar : with tbe Citizen. Brutus — 
Mr. Young. 

Wednesday. Coriolanos : with the Weathercock. Co- 
riolanu* — Mr. Young. 

Friday. — Macbeth : with Past Ten o’Clook. Macbeth 
— Mr. Young. 

The admirers of the drama bate this week been 
highly entertained by the representation of four of the 
popular tragedies of the unrivalled Shakespeare, — viz. 
Hamlet , Julius Cwsar, Coriolanus , and Macbeth: and 
in addition to this excellent selection, they have been 
gratified with tbe performance of Mr. Young in the 
principal character of each. — This gentleman’s expres- 
sion and acting are so chaste and noble, as to render 
him an admirable study for all who would acquire a 
classical style from the best living models. — His pure 
enunciation and commanding attitudes are peouliarly 
striking ; and whatever shades of excellency may re- 
main undecided between him and our other leading 
tragedians, we hesitate not to pronounce that in the 
points just noticed be is excelled by none. — We should 
not do justice to Mr. Salter, nor be for a moment 
reconciled to ourselves, were we to pass him over 
without particular commendation ; his Cassius (which 
part he played for the first time) could not be 
objected to in the first performer of the day ; nor did 
our townsmen fail to appreciate his performance ; — it 
was honourably distinguished by reiterated applause. 
Mr. Bass, as Mark Antony, was very efficient, and 
played the part with much pathos and discrimination. 


THE LINKER’S LINES ON MEETING A FAIR FRIEND. 


I left ye, Janie, blooming feir, 

’Mang the bourock's o' Barge ny, 

I've foun’ >e on tbe banks o’ Ayr, 

But sair ye’re altered, Jeanie. 

I left ye ’mang the woods sae green. 

In rustic weed beflttin* — 

I’ve foun’ ye busklt like a queen. 

In painted chambers sittin’. 

I left ye like the wanton iamb, 

That plays 'mang Hadyart’s heather — 
I’ve foun* ye now a sober dame, 

A wife an* eke a milker. 

Ye're fairer, statelier, I can see, 

Ye’re wiser, nae doubt, Jeanie, 

But 0, I’d rather met wP thee 
’Mang the green bowers o’ Bargeny* 


A HOMELY COT. 



Ah .' tell me not of ever during bliss 
For us who roll on life’s tempestuous wave. 

Not purest love can soothe to constant peace. 

Nor firmest friendship from afflictions save. 

Fresh as the morn, the traveller essays 
His destin’d journey, while deceitful views 
Beguile the tedious road, o’er which he strays. 

And through the day his unknown way pursues. 

At length, o’ertoil’d, the sheltering home he gains; 

Bleak blew the winds, and darkness veils the dry ; 
He crowds the Are, and In his cottage reigns. 

Content no more tbe devious maze to try. 

So we, enamour’d of life's gaudy scene. 

Through youth’s short period, grasp the painted air; 
Still disappointed, still in hopes to glean 
Unfeding harvests from a field so (Ur. 

Weary, at last, we seek a rest te find ; 

And, though but mean, or irksome be our lot; 

Still 'tis our own : and, with a quiet mind. 

Earth’s greatest blessing is a homely cot. 


EPITAPHS. 


At Oakham, in Surrey, 1736. 

The Lord saw good, I was lopping off wood. 
And down fell from the tree ; 

I met with a check, and 1 broke my neck. 
And so death lopp’d off me. 


At Selby, in Yorkshire. 

Here lies the body of poor Frank Row, 
Parish clerk and grave-stone cutter. 
And this is writ to let you know, 

What Frank for others used to do. 

Is now for Frank done by another. 


At Northallerton. 

Hie jacet Walter Gun, 

Some time landlord of the Sun ; 

Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

He drank hard upon Friday, 

That being, a high day, 

Then took to his bed, and died upon Sunday. 


On Mr. Turner, a groat Usurer, who died in the Year 
1648. 

Turner, the miser, is depriv’d of breath. 

And turn'd into another world by death ; 

*Twas a good turn for some that 'twas in dearth ; 

He lov’d the world, and so did turn to earth t 
His wealth his heirs had, the worms a feast. 

For Adam’s forfeit death had interest. 


On the Tombstone erected over the Marquis of 
Angleeea ’• Leg. 

Here rests — and let no saocy knave 
Presume to sneer and laugh. 

To learn that mouldering in the grave 
Is laid— a British calf. 

For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole, 

Will find such laugh were premature. 

For here too lies a sole. 


And here five little ones repose. 
Twin boro with other five. 
Unheeded by their brother toes. 
Who all are now mlise. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain. 
Rest here of one commanding. 

Who though his wits he might retain. 
Lost half his understanding. 

And when the guns with thunder fraught, 
Poured bullets thick as hail. 

Could only in this way be taught 
To give the foe leg-ball. 

And now in England Just as gay 
As in the battle brave. 

Goes to the rout, review, or play. 

With one foot In the grave. 

Fortune in vain here showed her spite, 
For he will still be found. 

Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolved to stand his ground. 

But fortune's pardon I must beg. 

She meant not to disarm. 

And when she lopped the hero’s leg. 

She did not seek his h-smn ; 


And but indulged a harmless whim. 
Since he could walk with one, 
She saw two legs were lost on him. 
Who never meant to run. 
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WEtatgy -vuac*. 

MARCH. 

Among the Rowans, March, from Mors, was 
the first month; and marriages made in this 
month were accounted unhappy. 

rBMARkablb bdinburgh Wernerian societt. shrugs and solemn nods, I soon acouired the 

Saturday, 1.— cfarmf Uama. On Saturday, 26th ult. a very able scientific esaoy reputation of an eminent physician. Fees came 

Saint David was the great ornament and pat- on different modes of applying the power of the steam- aptce ; so that in the course of thirty years, 
tern of hi9 age. He continued In the see of St. engine to wards impelling vessels through the water, ] hgd saved more money than I really knew 
David’s many years; and haring founded se- was reodatfoe meeting of the Wernerian Society. The w j iat to do with: whether it was my •learning, 
veral monasteries, and been the spiritual father advanUges, the different construction, and the applioa- mv pet80n or my money, I cannot say, but a 
of many saints, hath British *and Irish, he died tion of the paddle or wh **j> *o purpose, w*re de- mv acquaintance took a vast liking to 

about the year 544, at a very advanced age.— length ; «nd goietbinff belong to me. I was not soflM 

if the Vffiaw if Steban Hetbe, now called receives , h / w „ er at tbe bow , ^d expel, i* «t the her.— I was pa*t tie year* »f dttcretion, so I 
Stepney, used to resort to Goodman s fields 8t t serie8 of horizontal pumps, &c. &c. It is not married her. Oh, what a condescension! alody 
(the only remains of which now not built upon possible to o^ey an adequate idea of the author's the- of her family, rank, and fashion in life ! As for 
is the Tenter-ground) in search of a blade of orke4 ; n the short space which is allowed us, much hss age, indeed, she was but six yean younger than 
grass of a ’Mddith tint ; the charm being, that to state his calculations and argument*. W e can only myself ; and for fortune, if she ever had any, 


world. ’As Icy Cipe baa been reached from -Behriag’ s 
glrtite as it is indeed yearly visited by small Russian 
ships, ail apprehension about our bold navigators will 
be at an end as soon as tbe tidings are confirmed, and 
we shall only have to carb oar impatience for letters 
from ear noble Cenotrymen, new happily, we trust, 
ploughing the Pacifio Ocean on their heme ward way. — 
LU. 0a. 


when I arrived at the age of thirty, a vacanc? 
happening in the neighbourhood or my birth, 1 
was invited, by an uncle, to take upon me the 
infirmities of all the folks within the circle of 
twenty miles. Before I set out, I ordered the 
cottage barber to make me a good physical wig; 
under the shadow of which, with the assistance 
of a handsome cane, and a few very significant 


shrugs and solemn nods, I soon acouired the 
reputation of an eminent physician. Fees came 
jn apace ; so that in the course of thirty yean, 
I had saved more money than I really knew 
what to do with: whether it was my ‘learning, 
mv person, or my money, I cannot say, but a 

I 1 J _ /• *. 1 . _ 121 .! i. 


grass of a Wddith tint ; the charm being, that 
the forTtmate finder obtained the husband of her 
wishes within the month. The leek worn on 
this day by Welshmen is stud to be in memory 
of a great victory obtained by them over the 
Saxons ; they, daring the battle, having leeks 
in their hats, to distinguish themselves, by order 
of St. David. 

MA7HEMATXC8. 

Solution of No. 61, by Mitt Agnet. 

In the first equation, x = 62 — y — • * ; in-fit second, 
190— Gy ^-2-' TOO— Gy— 2* 


__ 190— Gy ^-2-' 
* — ~ “ 3 * 


; hence, 62 -*• y— * =i - 


and * = Sy — 4. If we substitute these values of x 
and z in the third equation, we shall have £ 6 y 2 — 552y 

, 276y 1460 

4 . 4372 = 1452; or. y* - ~ ■* - — - 


Whence, y a - 


the squire. 


Consequently, y = ~f - 


+ “iS5~ = IS' bj <wo »> ,et,n B 
i» ./“zr , s 

?-±v _ri_=r'+- — by evo- 
13 <69 » 

< - Q ]^g 

» = ±Tr + f3 10 or u n 


say, that it straek us as being a memoir which would 
not long remain unpublished ; and in tbe hope of its 
soon appearing, we forbear regretting that we cannot 
give a fulhr account of it- Professor Jameson read 
an article on tbe, natural ferocity of. beasts of prey; 
combating the notion that the oawe-epeoies of animal 
was naturally more savage in one part of ibwworid than 
in another; and attributing the apparent difference to 
the knowledge which tbe animals may have obtained by 
| experience of the power of man, He. gave several 
instances in corroboration of the position ; stating that 
the authors who have affirmed the contrary have drawn 
their fads from the habits of those anhnala which have 
existed in tbe neighbourhood of civilized human beings : 
and have thus, appareatij,. assumed the effect of local- 
ity as an original difference of disposition. The born 
of a rhinoceros found in Scotland was then produced : 
it was rather more than two feet in length ; slightly 
curved ; of very great weight ; and of large circum- 
ference at the base. It was a very interesting subject 
for reflection, as well as an object of admiration. A 
stuffed specimen, and also a skeleton of tbe Dugong, 
was then prodoced to the society. This animal is of 
the whale tribe, inhabiting the seas about Java. It 


her.— *1 was past the peart of discretion, go I 
married lier. Oh, what a condescension! a lad? 
i of her family, rank, and fashion in life! As for 
age, indeed, she was but six years younger than 
myself ; and for fortune, if she ever had any, 
she had spent it,~^and yet I was such a fool as 
to be convinced that she was conferring the 
greatest obligation upon me. 

•No sooner had she taken upon her tbe 
management of my family, than adieu for ear 
to all order, peace and comfort. She began with 
discharging old Jonas, because he cut so queer 
a figure in a long queue, and .white stocking*, 
(wliich she insisted upon his wearing,) that the 
poor fellow could not help laughing at himself- 
She next discarded my old wig. It certainly 
was worse for wear, not sitting so close to m? 
head as it did when it was new ; but I continued 
it in service, purely from this consideration, that 
the older it grew it had the less occasion for 
combing. A new fashioned wig was instantlv 
substituted, which has no warmth in it, and I 
am never suffered to stir out, however premia* 
the occasion, until it is dressed and powdered. 
Our prig of a footman is so long twirling and 
frizzing it up, that a score of patients haw 
expired, and the fees been lost, ere I waa able 


Taker y = 2 10; then x =226 tnd z edPlG. '**Tlie gen- .inowores and mol ares, there was an intermediate range, 
demon’* age is therefore 26 years 10 months and 26 distant from the others, of. what might be called canine 
days. were they not too numerous to make that designation 

Messrs. Jones, Wilson, Andrews,* Williams, and correct; there were three of them on each side of the 
Jack at a Pinch have favowTed W Wfch- volutions. jtw ; they are supposed to discharge the first functions 

of the molares, thatis, of dividing previous to -grind- 

r\ AT~ c o i , If. ing. The molares were round and flat; the distinctive 

Question No. 63, bg Mr. JriUi . characteristics of animals not carnivore ns. The stuffed 

What is fid least velocity nHh vAltll n body mast gpecimen might be about three and a half feet long. 
. fmm «nrfh<-a of the earth to reach the mL* s ■ t i ; n «j, a nor* nf 


wonts the blow-hole of the whole. The onterior part of to ^ 0 Jj t an d relieve them. My snuff-coloured 
the ikeloton has much reaemblance to that of quadra- gu j t h#d been reinstated every year, from » J*- 
peds. The head exhibited many pecalt.nU.. ; amongit j eft the haods of a „ honest country tailor 

Which the teeth were ih* moat remarkable ; besides ^ forbidden the house because, agreeablj 

inoworea and molares, there was an intermediate range, . , j ft n I11V clothes wide 

dUtant from the others, of what might be called emtio, to my direction, he made all my clothes ™ 
were they not too numerous to make that designation and easy. 

correct; there were three of them on each side of tbe A more fashionable hablt-jnaker 

jaw ; they are snpposed to discharge the first functions to prepare a new .suit, of the dandy 

of the molares, that is, of dividing previous to grind- fit, me so exactly, that I dare not cross my anus, 

ing. The molares were round and flat; the distinctive foj* fear of exposing my back bone. I am 110 


Question IV o. bo, og Mr. trim n t.^ characteristics of animal* not carnivorous. The stuffed longer suffered to wash myself, according 1 ® 

What is thd least velocity wHh wWeh^a body must specimen might be about three and a half feet long, ^gtom every morning at the pump in my Wtt 
be projected from the aurfoce orthe earth to reach the Thig-jn^ai hag i ar|?e mwmn » in the anterior part of . . thousrh nothing was more refreshing, n® r 
mooa; «uppo«ing -the qrortity of-mstter in Ae e.rth n, (he body . It fkeqaeotly raiie* itself out of the water ; J ^ hai^y than the towel which 

in the moop m: and Ihe.r dhtauce from each other, d. „ d , iu xouod face, tagmhea with ^ba. Juau«i«. hav* J * d rol , er fix ^ d to thc kitchen door. 
— — — — — — w>ww— mam wg aggg "gg 9 given rise to tl»e fable of the mermaid. A living »cb- , j v ^Sit- 

ARYn -Atfir fm vR Iff Cfl fl neumon was let loose upon the society, which caused . On my return home the ! Oth _ i-n-Upnaaid 

y” no small distnrbnnee, by running about amongst the mg my patients, I found the . u ut 

, legs of those mmtr~Edi*lmrgk Observer. setting my study to nghts, as %he> called n , J 

captain parry s sxpbDition. — — — — — the confusion this regularity has occaiio^ 

An account, tboagh circokoasly received, we are MORF MISFRIES almost inconceivable. My shoeing k° nl . 

rejoiced to learn, affords fair hopes of the safety and tobacco stopper are irrecoverably lost ; and®, 

success of the Expedition under the command of Cap- w r. tr A\ a r^^A \ n R nrh nrder that I kno* 

tain Parry. It is derived from Rnssia, and communi- 
cated to our Board' of Admiralty. Tbe particulars are, 
that several fishing vessels, belonging to Kamschatka 
and the Aleutian Islands, *nw oor iUastrious Navigators 
off Icy Cape. Tbe Russian Commandant states, that 
on receiving this intelligence he!ttxamined the masters 


given rise to the fable of the mermaid. A living ich- 
neumon was let loose upon the society, which caused 
no small disturbance, by running about amongst tbe 
legs of those -piasant . — Edmbmrgh Observer. 

MORE MISERIES. 


Mr. Editor,— Your fair correspondents, [ papers are disposed in such order that 


off Icy Cape. The Russian Commandant states, that to puolish it for the benefit of the nation. instead of the easy slippers which ^ 

on receiving this intelligence he'ttnmined the masters when a man lives unmarried till he is sixty- an old pair of shoes, by cutting tn 

of the vessels separately ,- 1 nml that *heir relation of tbe one> M j did, he had better never marry at all. I found a new pair of red leather, aat “ n ^ 
fact agreed in every circumstance ; aud he expresses »j^ ere arc many ways by which a woman may white stitches round the edges, ana maac s ^ , 

himself to b* eotltely ! 'fcat#sffed of“«he truth of tbeir torment her husband beside being jealous of that I can not bear to walk in them. Jiy J* 

report. This is great abd gratifying news ; for if it be , . j en night cap is condemned to the fd e 

Which tier. i. g^ «« 0 D to wieee it i. Take the „ eneral outlines, of my history. The of rubbing the Ifrates »pd feuden; *»“ ® 

EaSHSSlSH 

discoveries which form ephehos in the history of the 1 acquired the character of an odd learned fellow, violent cold the first night th 


wife insists upon my wearing a ~ & a 

with a large tassel on the top. I.*®®* •**.. . 
violent cold , thc first night , that it broug 
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defiuxion of humours into my right eye, as very 
nearly to deprive me of sight'. 

The stair-case and floors are all waxed ; it 
saves the expense of mops, but I have had such 
falls, that I have almost dislocated every joint 
about me. 1 must not appear in my broad 
brimmed beaver, not even in the summer 
months, however distressing the sun may be ; 
while my neck-cloth is so stiff that I am appre- 
hensive of having my throat cut with the paste 
board. When I remonstrate against any of 
these things, my wife stops my mouth with a 
kiss, and says, — my dear angel — we must pay 
some regard to appearances. She is, as I said 
before, but six years younger than myself, yet, 
sbe dresses, dances, and drives about as if she 
was but five and twenty. 

N. B. The old blacks are condemned to the 
carts, and we have a pair of nagtailed bays. 
These things she may continue to do ; nay, she 
may wear veils, dress herself as foolishly as she 
pleases, and play at cards for a shilling a fish, 
if sbe will only let me have my study to myself : 
and if she will restore my night cap and old 
slippere, 1 will submit to wear the new coat and 
wig every Sunday. I am. Sir, Youris, 

R. T. 

P. S. I long to take poor old Jonas again ; 
for he was very particular about greasing my 
boots in wet weatner ; and never lost his time 
in polishing them with either Warren’s or Tur- 
ner’s blacking. Besides, on dark nights, he al- 
ways rode before ; and, drunk or sober, he knew 
the shortest ways all over the country. 


THB EXISTENCE OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AT 
THE PRESENT TIME AND IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY COMPARED. 


Nothing is a more common complaint, than 
that of the degeneracy and wickcaness of the 
times. That a more general laxity of morals 
and manners prevails at the present day than at 
any former period, cannot be denied ; but that 
capital and flagrant crimes, among the lower 
orders, are more common and prevalent, is 
much to be doubted. 

From official documents presented to the 
house of commons, it appears, that in 1810 
the number of persons committed to the dif- 
ferent jails in England and Wales Amounted to 
5337, of whom 404 were sentenced to suffer 
death. In 1815, the committals amounted to 
7818, and the capital condemnations to 533; 
and in 1819, the committals increased to no less 
than 13,932 ; and one thousand three hundred 
and two were capitally convicted. 

Let us now see what was the state of society 
in England, with respect to crimes and outrages, 
three centuries ago. 

“ In Henry the Eighth’s reign,” says Harri- 
son, “ there were banged 72> 000 thieves and 
rogues, besides other malefactors : this makes 
about two thousand a-year.” 

This is more than double the average annual 
number of evqacapital convictions in England 
at the present nay ; and yet the population has 
been trebled within the last three centuries. 
Considerable allowance is, however, to be made 
on account of the far greater degree of rigour 
with which the laws were administered in the 
sixteenth century than in the nineteenth. 

An eminent justice of the peace in Somerset- 
shire, in the year 1596, in an account of Eng- 
land, says, “ that there had been, in that county 
alone, forty persons executed iu a year for rob- 
beries, thefts, and other felonies ; thirty-five 
burnt in the hand ; thirty-seven whipped ; and 
an hundred and eighty-three discharged ; that 


those who were discharged were wicked and | 
desperate persons, who never would come to j 
any good, because they wtmW not work, Ac. ; 
that, notwithstanding this great number of in- 
dictments, the fifth part of the felonies com- 
mitted in the county were not brought to atrial; 
that the number of robberies committed by the 
infinite number of wicked, idle, wandering 
people, was intolerable to the poor countrymen, 
and obliged them to keep a perpetual watch 
over the sheepfolds, Ac. Ac. ; that the other 
counties of England were in no better condition 
than Somersetshire, and many of them were 
even in a worse ; that there were at least three 
or four hundred of these vagabonds in every 
county, who lived by theft and rapine, and who 
sometimes met in troops of fifty or sixty, and 
committed spoil on the inhabitants ; and that 
the magistrates themselves were intimidated from 
executing the laws upon them ; and there were 
instances of justices of the peace, who, after 
giving sentence against rogues, had interposed 
to stop the execution of their own sentence, on 
account of the danger which hung over them 
from the confederates of these villains.” 

“ In the year 1575, the queen (Elizabeth) 
complained in parliament of the bad execution 
of the laws ; and threatened that, if the magis- 
trates were not for the future more vigilant, she 
would intrust authority to indigent and needy 
persons , who would find an interest in a more 
exact administration of justice.” This was a 
dangerous and impolitic expedient: it would 
however appear that she was as good as her 
word ; for, in the year 1601, there were great 
complaints made in parliament of the rapacTous- 
ness of justices of the peace ; and a member 
said, “ that the magistrate was an animal who, 
for half-a-dozen of chickens, would dispense 
with a dozen of penal statutes.” 


SONG. 

On those eyes a moment gastaf. 

Cares of life no mure cootroal, 

Joy and hope the bosom seising. 

Love inspires the drooping soul. 

Should thy features so transcendent. 

Change beneath a sickly ray. 

Thou hast beauties more resplendent. 

That adorn, nor fade away. 

Sweetest tempers, mind enlighten’d. 

Talents that respect engage, 

Graces that by time arc brighten’d, 

To the farthest day of age. 

These exhaustless sources flowing. 

Sooth and charm life’s rugged way, 

Aud in softest fervour glowing. 

Melt Into celestial day. Z. 


LINES 

WritUn by n Father during his absence from Home, and 
addressed to his Wife. 

The delight dearest Helen— the biiaa is all thine, 

Our sweet one this day to caress ; 

Whilst far from her pratt lings, one comfort it mine — 

In my prayers my dear ivfent to blem! 

Yes, Helen can feast her bright eye sidn traces 
The beauties wlikh nature has gtvc% 

Can fondly exult o’er the infantile graces, 

Bestow’d by the bounty of heaven. — 

Whilst the Father his gratitude poors in his lay 
To the Father of all on his child's natal day! 

In the season of spring — ’tisthe gardener’s pride 
Each tlow’ret and plant to support. 

And screen them from winds that so ruthlessly ride— 
Destruction their business and sport. 

Bnt, Holen with tenfold the gardener's care. 

Will foster her intent with Joy, 

Will delight every blessing and comfort to share. 

And kiss the >oung tear from its eye. — 

Whilst the Father his gratitude poors in Iris lay 
To the Father of aH on his child’s natal day. 

I remember my sweet one thy parents aud friends. 
Rejoic’d on thy first natal day ; 

But what their delight when another extends 
Thy promise of bloom to display 1 — 

They rejoice and they pray tlut no cold chilling frott, 

May injure the bud of thy youth ; — 

Nor thro* life on the world's heaving ocean be tost 
But repose in the calmness of troth. — 

And thy Father all grateful, his Maker will praise; 

And his child be the pride and delight of his days! G» I* 


A Monument bearing tbe following inscription, baa 
been lately placed in the chancel of fee parish oharoh 
of Prestofl : — 

In nsnosjr of 

Henry William Hollou, aged. 11 years, 

Nicholas Charles Griouhaw, aged 00 yean, 

George Henry Grimshaw, aged If years, 

And Joseph aged *• yean. 

In a moment of youthful enjoyment. 

Were drowned In the River rabble, 

By fee oversetting of a- boat. 

On the Etfh day of April, A. D. lOft. 

Several of their friends and companions. 

Have united to erect this Monument, 

In testimony of their deep concern. 

And 

With a desire to perpetuate the salutary impression 
Of this truly awful dispensation. 

They sailed in hope, but they returned no more ; 

Youth, health, and pleasure, cheered them on the way ; 
Brief was the voyage, yet they reached a shore 
Beyond tbe seaman's track, ere close of day. 

Low in the grave theiv ashes shunter now : 

Reader, their days are nuunbtred — Where art thou I 

Though on the stream of time thy vessel glide. 

And pure as heaven the wafers seem to roll. 

Ere long, in calm or tempest, shall the tide 
Cast on a land unknown thy naked soul : 

Ah 1 then, when life and death no more shall he. 
Where, render, wilt Ihou spend eternity t 


Anecdote of Lav alette. — Wbnn LavaUtte bad 
beea libnrated from prison by bin wife, aud was 
with Sir Robert Wilson In tkn frontier, fee postmaster 
examined bis oounteaaaoe, and recognised him through 
his disguise. A postillion was instantly seat off at full 
speed. Many times Lavalette urged his demand for 
horses. The postmaster bad quitted the house, and 
given orders that none should be supplied. The travel- 
lers thought themselves discovered, and saw no means 
of escape iu a country with which they were unac- 
quainted. They resolved upon defending themselves, 
and selling their lives dearly. The postmaster, at 
length, returned unattended, and then addressing him- 
self to Monsieur de Lavalette, he said, “ You have 
the appearance of a man of honour, you are goiog to 
Brussels, where yon will see M. de Lavalette, deliver 
him these two hundred Louis d’ors, which I owe him, 
and which be is no doubt io want of;” and without 
waiting for an answer, he threw the money in the car- 
riage, and withdrew, saying, “ You will be drawn by 
my best horses — a postillion is gone pn to provide relays 
for the continuance of yoqr joomey.” 


Napoleos at a Masquerade. — I am told that tbe 
late Emperor used frequently to attend these masked 
halls, and an anecdote is related of him, which reals 
on good authority. Napoleon was at a masquerade 
two years preceding his downfall, in a brown domino, 
and with very high heeled shoes, and large feathers in 
his bat, to increase his appareat height, and prevent 
recognition. As, notwithstanding bis disguise, there 
vraa still a commanding air about him, he was intrigut, 
as fee French call it, by several females ; but particu- 
larly by one in a white silk domino, who at length fixed 
his attention. The ooquette drew him into a Logo 
Grilles; ; to which he was followed closely by General 
D — s, the officer io attendance* Napoleon ordered 
refreshments, and, whilst the waiter went for them, 
shut the door. When the waiter returned, tbe lady 
took the refreshment# from his hand. They consisted 
of a glass of orgeat, a glass of lemonade, and some 
bisonits. D — s stood at Ibis time in tbe passage, so 
situated as to have a perfect view of tbe box when fee 
door was open, without being seen himself; at the 
moment when the female had taken fee lemonade from 
fee waiter, and as she stood wife her back towards 
Napoleon, she drew a paper from her sleeve, and 
poured fee contents into fee glass. D — s. who had 
heard fee Emperor order lemonade for himself, and 
orgeat for the lady, was instantly on tbe alarm. Ha 
listened at fee door, and when he beard fee Emperor 
toast his companion, rushed forcibly into tbe box. 
Napoleon had tbe glass to his lips. D — s cried ont to 
him not to drink. The contents of the glass were exa- 
mined, and it was found that a quantity of poison more 
than sufficient to produce destb, bad been introduced. 
The lady, Napoleon, and D — s, weotaway together in 
a ooaoh : fee affair was kept secret for some time ; but 
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it vu rumored that an attempt had been made to poi- 
son Napoleon, by a member of his own family, and a 
month after the abdication, D — s himself confirmed the 
report, bat without stating any other particulars than 
those which I bare mentioned. — Museum. 


Funeral Sermons. — Mrs. Creswell, a noted cour- 
tezan who flourished, or rather decayed, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, from the natural effects of 
her infamous profession, was far advanced in the de- 
cline of life, before she had arrived at its meridian. 
At her decease, she desired, by Will, to have a ser- 
mon preached at her funeral, for which the preacher 
was to have ten pounds ; but with this express con- 
dition, that he was to say nothing but what was well 
of her. A preacher was, with some difficulty, found, 
who undertook the task. After a sermon preached on 
the general subjeet of mortality, and the good uses to 
be made of it, he concluded with saying, — By the wilt 
of the deceased if is expected that I should mention her , 
and say nothing but what was WELL of her . All that I 
shall say of her therefore is this : — she teas born WELL, 
she lived WELL, and she died well ; for she was born 
with the name of Cres WELL, she lived m ClerkenWELL, 
and she died in the parish of BrideWELL. 

Dr. Fuller, in one of bis publications, tells us, that 
when one was to preaoh the funeral sermon of a most 
vicious and generally hated character, all wondered 
what he would say in his praise ; the preacher’s friends 
fearing, and bis foes hoping, that, for his fee, he 
would force his conscience to flattery. For one thing, 
said the minister, this man is to be spoken WELL of by 
all ; and for another thing , he is to be spoken ILL of by 
none : the first is, because God made him ; the second , 
because he is dead. 

An enormous Punch Bowl. — On the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1604, a bowl of punch was made at the Right 
Honourable Edward Russel’s House, when he was 
Captain General and Commander in Chief of his 
Majesty’s forces in the Mediterranean seas. It was 
made in a fountain, in a garden, in the middle of four 
walks, all covered over head with lemon and orange 
trees, and in every walk was a table, the whole length 
of it covered with cold collations, &c. In the said 
fountain were the following ingredients, viz. four hogs- 
heads of brandy, eight hogsheads of water, twenty 
gallons of lime juice, twenty-five thousand lemons, 
thirteen hundred weight of fine Lisbon sugar, five 
pounds of grated nutmegs, three hundred toasted 
biscuits, and lastly a pipe of mountain Malaga. Over 
the fountain was a large canopy, built to keep off the 
rain : and there was boilt on purpose a little boat, 
wherein was a boy belonging to the fleet, who rowed 
round the fountain, and filled the cups of the company; 
and in all probability more than six thousand men 
drank thereof. 

Death Extraordinary. — A cat belonging to a 
lady in Dumfries, guillotined herself in the following 
manner : — Having strayed into the drawing-room, which 
fronts the river, and one of the windows being open, 
she jumped up to observe what was passing outside. 
Unfortunately, a small piece of wood that fastened the 
window up caught her eye, and examining it she pulled 
it out, when down came the sharp-edged window, and 
literally guillotined her, sending her head eat and her 
body in. 

Mr. Fox on the immortality op the soul. — 
Mr. Fox, during his illness, breakfasted with one or 
two of his most intimate friends, by bis bed-side, and 
talked with them as long as his physician permitted. 
It was during one of these morning conversations, that 
be first expressed bis persuasion that his disease would 

terminate fatally. Lord said, that be had made 

a party for Christmas, in the country, and that he had 
taken the liberty to include Mr. Fox in it, without his 
knowledge. 1 But it will be a new scene, sir/ added 
he, ' and I think you will approve of k/ * 1 shall io- 
deed be in a new scene by Christmas next/ said Mr. 
Fox. * My lord, what do you think of the state of the 

soul after death V Lord (confounded, I believe, 

by the unexpected turn which Mr. Fox bad given to 
the conversation) made no reply. Mr. Fox continued, 

* That it is immortal I am convinced. The existence 
of the Deity is a proof that spirit exists; why not 


therefore the soul of man? And if such an essence as 
the soul exists, by its nature it may exist for ever. I 
should have believed the immortality of the soul, though 
Christianity bad never existed ; but how it acts as se- 
parated from the body, is beyond my capacity of judg- 
ment. This, however, I shall know by next Christmas/ 
Mrs. Fox took his hand, and wept. Mr. Fox was 
muoh moved ; * I am happy/ said he, * full of confi- 
dence ; I may say, of certainty/ 


Women op Knowledge.—* I shall be glad to 
know/ said a lady angrily, * how knowledge is incom- 
patible with a lady’s situation in life. I should like to 
be told why chemistry, geography, algebra, languages, 
and the whole circle of arts and sciences are not as 
becoming in her as in a man !’ * I do not say/ replied 
a gentleman of plain sense, * that it is unbecoming, 
but I think a little of it would serve her purpose ; in 
my opinion, a woman’s knowledge of chemistry should 
extend no farther than to melting of butter ; her geo- 
graphy, to a thorough acquaintance with every hole and 
corner of the house ; her algebra, to keeping a correct 
account of the expenses of the family ; and, for her 
languages heaven knows that one langoage is enough 
in all coninience, and the less use she makes of that 
the better/ 


Mary, Countess of Warwick, was the thirteenth 
of the fifteen children that the great Earl of Cork bad 
by bis second lady, the daughter of Sir GeoftVy Fenton. 
She was married to Charles, Earl of Warwick, whom 
she survived about five years. She was so eminent for 
her bounty to the poor, that the Earl, her husband was 
said to have left his estate to charitable urea. 

Such was the fame of her hospitality and charity, 
thst it advanced the rents of houses in her neighbour 
hood, where she was the common arbitress of contro- 
versies ; which she decided with great sagacity and 
judgment, so as to prevent many tedious and expensive 
law-suits. The earl, alluding to her economy as well 
as her other excellences, frequently declared, that he 
bad rather have her with five thousand pounds, than 
any other woman with twenty thousand. She died 
April 12, 1678. Her funeral sermon was preached by 
A. Walker, D. D. Rector of Fyfield, iu Essex, who 
described her ns ** eminently religious and charitable, 
the most illustrious pattern of sincere piety and solid 
goodness this age hath produced.” 

Doctor Gideon Harvey, who was esteemed little 
better than a pretender to physic, wrote against the 
frauds and empiriaisra of the physicians and apotheca- 
ries, as well as those of the quacks of bis time. He 
made it his business to cry down the faculty, and pub- J 
liahed several books with a view of making people 
their own doctors. His ** art of curing diseases by 
expectation,” is the most remarkable. In this he inti- 
mates, that nature, cided by expectation only, may be 
more safely relied on, than the prescriptions of the 
generality of physicians ; and that those who employ 
them are frequently amused with such things that have 
no real effect in working their care. He was very 
dogmatical ; and consequently, as far as he waa so, was 
no more to be trusted than the worst of those against 
whom he exclaimed. 

There never wga* perhaps, any thing more remark- 
able than the fortune of this mao. There was a great 
debate who should succeed the deceased physician of 
the Tower. The contending parties were so equally 
matched in their interests and pretensions, that it was 
extremely difficult to determine which should have the 
preference. The matter waa, at length, brought to a 
compromise ; and Dr. Gideon Harvey was promoted to 
that office, for the same reason that Sixtus V. was 
advanced to the pontificate, because he was, in appear- 
ance, sickly and infirm, and his death was expected in 
a few months. — He, however, survived all his rivals, 
nod died in 1700, after he bad enjoy td bis sinecure 
above fifty years ! 


A GENTLEMAN. — By the Emperor Joseph IL 
( From Mad. Campons Memoirs.) 

“ Madam, — a man may be the son of a general, and 
yet have no talent for command. A man may be of a 
good family, and yet possess no other merit than that 
which he owes to chance , the name of gentleman. 


** I know your son. and I know what makes the sol. 
dier ; and this two-fold knowledge eonvincet me that 
your son has not the disposition of a warrior, and that 
he is too fall of his birth, to leave the country a hope 
of his ever rendering it any important service. 

*‘ What yon are to be pitied for, madam, is, that 
your son is not fit either for an officer, a statesman, or 
a priest ; in a word, that he is nothing more than a 
gentleman , in the most extended acceptation of the word. 

“ You may be thankful to that destiny, which, in 
refusing talents to your son, has taken care to pat hin 
in possession of great wealth, which will saffieieatij 
compensate him for other deficiencies/’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mr. William Daniell, we are informed, U preparing for pai 
lication the seventh volume of his Picturesque Voyage round 
Great Britain, which will comprise the range of comt from the 
Non- to Weymouth. 

We understand that ** Thomas Brown the younger,” will 
publish, early in April, ** Fables for the Holy Alliance," with 
other Poems, dec. &c. 

J. H. W ift'en has iu the press a translation, in English vem, 
of the Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, suruamed the Prisce 
of Castilian Poets ; with a Critical and Historical Kway m 
tbc rise, progtess, decay, aud revival of Spanish Poetry, ral 
a Life and portrait of tue Author. 

Dr. Meyrick has for a considerable time been employed on 
* A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour,’ with a view to in 
chronological arrangement. Such has long bcco a cte»:<!cratoai 
in literature, as it is impossible clearly to tindery «nd tor 
early history without some information of this kind ; and 
Grose’s Treatise affords no help whatever. We oMdmtatd 
that the work is in the press, ami in such forwardness, « a 
all probability, to be shortly produced to the j-itblir. 

Sharon Turner, Esq., F. S. A. is about to publish, in -ho., 
the third volume of his History of England, embracing ifcc 
Middle Ages. 

Mr. Scott’s History of Eat laud daring the reign of Gwp 
III., designed as a continuation to Hbmc and Snuillet, will 
appear in the course of the month. 

An Encyclopaedia, or, Gcueral Dictionary' of tbc Sckoce 
of Music, is about to be published under the direction of Mr. 
Bacon, assisted by Messrs. Clementi, Bishop, Hoi dry, Wet- 
ley, Shield, and Hewitt. The work vqiil be illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 


TO CORRESPONDE NTS. 

O. J. on the performances aud the receipts at the Liverpool 
Tbcatie Royal, last season, is not inserted. —The substance 
of his communication will be fonnd in the letter uf Veritas 
V. P.'s ** Facts are Stubborn Things ” came too Ute to w- 
persede Veritas. — Otherwise, being more particular, they 
should have been given. Wc subjoin an extract:— 

** J. D. also says, the last Season in Lherpod rras tk 
most profitable that had been for some years. Here, I doubt 
not, he is well informed; but why did he not favour os wiU 
the cause of such success? No, — that would not have awed 
his purpose. Then permit me, Sir, to enumerate the attnr- 
ti.ms of that season. First, a newly anil splendidly decorated 
theatre, with a reduction of prices of admission: then the foe 
lowing Stars in succession : — 

Miss Clara Fisher Mr. Harley Mr. Cooper 

Mr. C. Young Mr. Knight Mr. Davnos 

Miss M. Tree Mr. Farren Miss Booth 

Mr. St. Albin Mrs. Faucit Mrs. Bonn 

Mr. Blanchard Mr. Dowton Mr. Russell 

Webb Miss Hallande Mr. Noruunand 

Mbs Smithson Mr. Fawcett Mr. Liston. 

The following new pieces : — Kenilworth, which was played 
every cvcuing for a fortnight to great houses; The Le** 
Java ; The Vampire ; The Liber tine, &c. all got oot 
splendid new scenery and decorations; and last of all, 
and Jerry, which had not been previonaly acted at the Mime 
Theatre there, as it had been in this town. This piece na 
acted 15 nights, and brought £2000 into the treasury ! ” 

A Reflection at Sea.” — These beautiful lines a« omitted — 
They will be fonnd in the Iris, vol. I. p. 518. 

T. K. will find the substance of his favour In our next, wh«® 
the original shall he returned. — We are obliged by his indul- 
gence and complimentary condescension. 

Albert Montgomciy; Maxims ot Health;, The Ancient hyp* 
theses of Heaven and Earth ; Mourn To-morrow ; whn 
on Beauty, on Ale, and on Everlasting Shoes, are letelveu. 
Ignoto will oblige ns by sending the conclusion of the Wearied 
Bachelor in time for our next ; wc shall then insert what 
this week come to hand. _ 

Manchester : Print ed and Published by f l ESPY 

St. Ann’s-Sqvare ; to whom Adrertifcments and t o*#*' 
nicotians ( post paid> may be addressed. 
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No. XXIX.— Friday, February 28, 1823. 


“ Mindful of disaster past. 

And shrinking at the northern blast. 

The sleety storm returning still. 

The morning hoar, the evening chill ; 

Reluctant comes the timid spring,”— W A arOM. 


Mr. Medium, 

Sir, — No season has been so much celebrated 
by poets and descriptive writers as the Spring. 
Every person who is at all conversant with our 
general literature, can recollect many beautiful 
passages of which this loveliest portion of the 
year is the subject ; and almost every volume of 
poetry which makes its appearance, exhibits 
another attempt to communicate to the reader 
that delight which the writer has felt, or affected 
to feel, amidst the zephyrs and flowerets of the 
venial months. Many of these descriptions 
have, no doubt, been written in situations very 
distant, and under circumstances very different, 
from those which they attempt to delineate. 
The balmy airs laden with odours, have been 
imagined amid the smoky eddies of a metropo- 
litan atmosphere, and the perfume of the March 
violet has shed itself over the descriptive page, 
in spite of that “ rank compound of villanous 
smells/’ which is inhaled, 

•* Where booses thick, and sewers annoy the air.” 

The leafy grove, and extended landscape, have 
been manufactured out of the narrow lane, and 
the chimneys which nod over each side of it ; 
the kennel — 

which, too long. 

Had crept inglorious, and unknown to song, 

had become a meandering stream, and the 
dingy half-starved sparrows, who sit drooping 
a.nrf ’ complaining on the tiles, are metamorphosed 
into the coy quiristers, beautiful in plumage, 
and varied in song, who fill the groves with 
melody, and express their loves by the sweetest 
notes, and most rapid motions. The swains 
too, (for no description is worth reading that 
does not speak of swains), the swains, and the 
nymphs ; so faithful, and beautiful, and tender, 
these had their prototypes, in the dust-men, and 
milk-women, whom the poet, in a town, must 
consider as the representatives of the plough- 
men and dairy-maids of rural life. 

Such is the prerogative of genius. It strips 
real life of all its coarseness, and gives to airy 
nothings, the form and. impress of reality. But 
Spring, as it appears in tne country, is a sub- 
ject so hackneyed, that it is scarcely in the 
power even of genius itself, to impart an air of 
novelty to desenptions of this season. 

Swirt has given us a poetical description, 
abundantly humourous, of a shower in the town ; 
but 1 do not remember that any writer has at- 
tempted to delineate the appearances of Spring, 
except in connection with rural scenery and 
rural life. Yet Spring in the town has charac- 
teristics as strongly marked as those by which 
it is distinguished in the country ; a position 
which 1 shall proceed to exemplify, by detailing 
some of those appearances which I have ob- 


served to take place with great regularity in 
Manchester, during the progress of this season. 

The genial beams of the sun which, in the 
country, cause the buds to unfold, and the 
flowers to disclose their beauties, produce an 
effect somewhat of the same kind upon the po- 
pulation of our town. The great coats, and 
fur cloaks of our beaux ; the thick and ample 
shawls, and kerchiefs, in which our belles were 
wrapped up during winter, like flowers in their 
hybernacttlw , gradually disappear. One of my 
friends, who is a florist, from repeated observa- 
tions on the times at which this blossoming, as 
he calls it, takes place among the ladies, has 
nearly completed a floral catalogue of our fair 
townswomen. He begins with those who are 
the first to disclose their charms, and whom, 
from the time of their appearance, he terms the 
snow-drops. Proceeding through the violets, 
daffodils, primroses, cowslips, and lillies, his 
list terminates with the roses. I must, how- 
ever, be permitted to add, that he has been 
obliged to leave a large space for the everlastings, 
and that he has several specimens of sweet- 
briar, minuted in his collection. “When,” 
says he, “ I look upon an assemblage of the 
different species ana varieties of these human 
flowers, as they are to be seen in our public 
walks in the month of May, 1 scarcely find it 
possible to regret that 1 am not in the country, 
and should willingly consent to match such a 
collection of the beauties of nature, against all 
the prize flowers which shall be exhibited at the 
different shows in the neighbourhood during the 
present season. 

Our amusements, as well as our dress, feel 
the influence of Spring. Winter is undoubtedly 
the fittest time for political disquisitions, learned 
speculations, and tragic pertormances. Our 
literary societies, and alehouse clubs, are so 
fully aware of this fact, that their operations 
are usually suspended during Spring and Sum- 
mer. Nor are the managers of the theatre 
deficient in the necessanr information on so im- 
portant a point. As the days lengthen, the 
buskin gradually gives place to the sock ; 
“ Love in a Village” takes the place of “ The 
^Mourning Bride,” and the “ Fair Penitent ” 
quits the stage to make room for “ Miss in her 
Teens.” Why it is that we can argue most 
closely in cloudy weather, and are more in- 
clined to weep when we ore pinched by the cold, 
I leave to be investigated by those philosophers 
1 who delight in deep researches. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to have stated the feet, uor shall 
I be at all inclined to envy the fame which may 
be acquired by the writer who shall settle these 
points to the entire satisfaction of the learned 
world. 

Besides the change which is effected by the 
Spring in our standard amusements, several 
recreations peculiar to the season, arise during 
its progress. I cannot but reckon amongst 
these the exhibition of the spring fashions in 
the windows of drapers, milliners, bonnet- 
makers, and hair-dressers. 1 am willing to give 
due value to the pleasure which may be derived 
from the appearance of Spring in the country, 


but I will appeal to the majority of vour fair 
readers, whether they ever received half that 
delight from grass and flowers, and the songs 
of birds, in rural retirement, which they have 
felt in looking at the newest patterns, and try- 
ing on the most fashionable shapes, during a 
morning’s ramble through the shops in St. 
Ann’s-Square? 

In speaking of Spring in the town, it would 
be unpardonable to forget either the pancakes 
which are the peculiar treat of this season ; or 
the valentines full of bleeding hearts, true love- 
knots, sprawling cupids, and doggrel rhymes, 
which are distnbuted in all quarters, and pro- 
duce throughout the town such an agreeable 
flutter. Neither ought I to overlook the gaieties 
of May-day, or the antics of the Morrice dan- 
cers, or the equestrian performances of those 
adventurous young men who, at this season, 
escape from the desk or the counter, and, with 
a most praiseworthy disregard of their personal 
safety, exhibit themselves on horseback, to the 
general amusement of all who behold them. — 
But I perceive that my paper is nearly filled ; 
and as I have perhaps already exceeded your 
customary limits, I shall reserve what I have to 
remark on these, and other particulars con- 
nected with the subject, to another opportunity ; 
warning you, however, that, if the weather 
proves fine, the amusements of the season may 
leave me little time or inclination for writing 
letters, in which case it will be some weeks at 
least, before you hear again from. 

Sir, your humble Servant, 
Bartholomew Blossom. 

March 4, 1323. 


ALBERT MONTGOMERY. 

A TALE. 

Farewell, cried I, taking my friend for the laat time 
by the hand, farewell, do not forget me; I felt the 
grasp of his hand tighten as I pronounced the words ; 
be spoke not, but I felt, that bad be ottered volumes, 
I could not have been more moved — farewell murmured 
I again, as I tore myself away, and mounting my horse 
began my melancholy journey. It was November, and 
the hoarse wind blew long and dismally as I journeyed 

over the barren moor of , I had travelled for 

some time lost in anxious thought, ere a stumble of my 
horse which almost threw me to the ground, brought 
me to recollection ; wbat was my surprise on discover- 
ing that I had lost the road ! When I had left it I knew 
not ; nor had I a tingle idea whither I bad wandered ; 
the moon was in her wane and by her small flickering 
light, I perceived I was not many yards from a wood, 
which spread itself like a dark cloud along ihe horizon. 
To eodeavour to recover mj lost way by the uncertain 

light of the moon, I considered would be unavailing 

wbat then was I to do? At this moment a light like 
the rays of a lamp caught my eye, it came from a rude 
built hut at the edge of the wood. Thither I proceeded, 
and dismonnted ; the door was half open ; uncert ain 
who might be the inhabitant, I resolved to be cautious. 
As I drew nearer, I heard some one in prayer, and the 
name of Eliza breathed in every line, convinced me 
that I had nothing to fear. I walked directly to the 
door ; never shall I forget the sceneNwbich was deve- 
loped before me ; the room was filled with rude furni- 
ture, yet clean ; in Ihe middle was a small (able on 
which stood, the lamp, and by this table knelt the owner 
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of the cottage. His long white hairs which'Tell around 
his shoulders, and his lengthened beard proclaimed 
bis age ; his hands were clasped upon bis breast ; hod 
his pale eyes, raised to heaven, held communion with 
their God ! For worlds I would not have broken the 
pause, — in this posture ha remained a few moments, 
then, with a sigh, arose ; I now knocked at the door, 
is any one there, said the old man ; a stranger who has 
lost his way begs shelter for the night, I replied, will 
you receite him father ? — he bad opened the door while 
I was speaking, and now stood on the threshold* the. 
faint beams of the moon played on his snow-white hairs 
as he bade me welcome ; — thou shaft rest and partake 
of what I have, bat thoa Wilt find no dainties in this 
bat, my son. The blehk wind of the moor, said f, 
will oonvert even the coarsest food into delicacies. I 
now threw off my oloak and hat. Have you travelled 
far, asked the hermit (for so I found afterwards be 
Was called)— I told him from whenoe ; and thy name? 
Albert Fitaroy ; — and tby father’s name is Edmund, 
cried he breathlessly; it is;— -but, good father, what 
can thus distress you ? (be had burst into tears') — Thou 
askest me why I weep? — thy father I loved-^’twas not 
the friendship of a day ; thy voice brought a re- 
membrance of times long past — I am old, and feeble, 
and tears wiH flow now when the heart is wounded ; 1 

knew the time when but he will know my story 

when f tell my name, roormared he, — didst thoa never 
hear of Albert Montgomery? I recollect, I answered, 
askiog my father why I was called Albert? — I had once 
a dear friend of that name, be replied, and he is dead. 
The tear started ia the Hermit's eye, be looked mourn- 
fully on me for some lime ; then exclaimed, if you love 
your father ask him that question no more ; I vowed my 
intention of observance. Then he knows not my tale, 
prior Edmund — but we shall meet again. Albert, I 
fove thee for thy father’s sake ; would st thou hear my 
ator/? Oh father, cried I, if to relate past sorrows 
will not wound your bosom afresh.—' To me, my son, 
the griefs which tend this heart are ever present — ^tbere 
is a voice which renews them in the day, and there is 
a form which at eve— —I am guilty, he exclaimed, 
— but, I have suffered ; — Again his eyes were raised 
to heaven, as if from thence alone he expected 

peace. But, thou shall hear roy story : “ My 

mother died ere I could be sensible of her loss, I 
was the only offspring, the only comfort, left my wi- 
dowed parent ; afad, for my sake alone, be wish’d to 
live! — I was his child, his companion, his dearest 
friend- He seemed to have no joy when separated from 
me, and Lift whole time was devoted to my bodily and 
and mental" improvement. Thus we lived till I arrived 
a) manhood ; till then my love was his, unshared, un- 
divided. One night, returning from our usual stroll, 
we wefe alarmed by a .shriek which echoed across the 
lawn, and presently a horse gallopped furiously along 
the road, on which sat a lady whom I expected etery 
moment would be precipitated and dashed to pieces ; 
at the imminent risk of my life I rushed forward, and 
fortunately seized the bridle ; the lady by the shock 
was thrown into my arms, while the horse proceeded 
with the swiftness of lightning. Never did I look 
upon one so lovely, — her fine brown hair placed in 
gracefal ringlets over a bosom fair- as hedvfen ; her 
cheek, although pale from terror, looked beauteous as 
the rose! Never shall I forget the moment, when 
blushing she thanked me for her life; there was magic 
in the sound, I oould have listened to it for ever. She 
added, that whilst riding in company with her father 
and her cousin, her horse, on the flight of some birds, 
took flight ; it was her father who shrieked,^ fearful 
that by following he should make the horse still more 
wild y — to you, Sir, he owes that he is still a father ! 
The gentlemen now came up and loaded rae with 
thanks — her cousin was your father, Albert ! After 
this we were never separated — that hour commenced a 
friendship which will never be forgotten — a love which 
can only fade when I shall breathe no more. One 
evening we had st. oiled along the road where first I 
saw her — this road, Albert, said she, do you remember 
our dangers? Remember them! — I had never told 
my love, bat now upon that spot where first we met, I 
spoke with all a lover’s eloquence; she heard, she 
whispered back her maiden vows and I was blest — oh 
conceive my transport — loved by her I adored ! I was 
in Elysium ! — but fleet, fleet*are the hours of bliss! — 
the following morn I received a letter in words of 


friendship, bidding me beXvare lest I should prove the 
dupe of Eliza — “ Watch well your bride that is to be ; 
it 'Wohttl gall me to the soul, to see one 1 respect clasp 
to his breast % floWer on Which the bee has festftl. 
Look to your friend, Montgomery ; he, like the fruit 
with fair outside, is rotten at the core? Yon’ll aak if 
I’m a friend, or if ’tis friendship’s part to wound yon 
with a tale like this? — I answer, yes! ’tis better that- 


your bosom now be torn, than that you should live to 
infamy and dishonour 1 ” — Is this my'Eliza, I exclaimed, 


infamy and dishonour 1 ” — Is this my'Eliza, I exclaimed, 

. — and have I a perfidious rival ! Stabbed to the soul — . 


I lived but for revenge. With prying eye I watched 
her slightest movements. The friendship between your 


her slightest movements. The friendship between your 
father and Eliza seemed to me to be no other than 
love, and I wondered that I had never before marked 
what now appeared so olear. I alept not ; my nights 
were spent in plots of deep reveoge — “ give me a time 
just heaven and to his heart my wrongs shall speak”— 
the time arrived. One evening when I had wandered 

amid the moss grown ruios of E Abbey, as was 

my wont in many a happier hour— words met my ear, 
my name was repeated, — v twas Eliza's voice, and a 
man in low accents made reply! — my bosom swelled : 
a pillar concealed me — I drew my poignard — my 
wrongs nerved my arm — my rival was within my 
reach — my brain grew wild — I struck the Mow, 
and he fell writhing at my feet ! A shriek of 
agony hnrst from Eliza’s lips — I stood rivetted to 
the spot,- and lost to myself and to the world, till the 
low moans of my victim reached my ear — Oh horror ! 
it was my father 1 Distraction seized me — I dropt by 
his side and implored heaven to hurl lightnings on 
my accursed head. He took my hand, raised his eyes 
to Heaven, he seemed to speak— no sound escaped 
him — his arm wound insensibly round my neck, I felt 
his kiss upon my lips— I watched those eyes l loved 
dear as ray soul, close for ever — his form sHflVried in 
my arms — my brain turned, aud I fell senseless on his 
corse ! But I awoke — awoke to thought and madness. 
I am a murderer, I cried,— I am a murderer, echoed 
along the walls ! Eliza lay senseless ; 1 have killed 
thee too! — oh, I loved ye! — to adoration loved ye — 
and 1 have murdered ye ! A distant hallo pierced the 
still air, I kissed those Ups dead, which oft bad blest 
me living ; I cast a look upon Eliza and fled a blasted, 
an accursed being. The night passed in torments such 
as hell can only paraUel — often I had raised the blade 
yet reeking with a parent’s blond ; I follow tbee, I 
cried, ray father ! But, methougbt I heard his voice 
whisper— Live ray son, and we may meet agtin ! Yes, 
my father! ’twas thy peace- whispering voice which 
spread a calm upon my sonl, and held my uplifted arm ! 
The next day I fled from my native home for ever. I 
purchased a hermit’s dress which completed my dis- 
guise, aud in this but formed by my own bands 1 have 
dwelt for fifty years. One night (since which nearly 
twenty tedious years have passed away) ’twas in Au- 
tumn, the hoarse wind blew its dreary blast across the 
heath, the rain poured down in lorrenls, and the loud 
thunder shook the quivering earth with reiterated peals 
-^-1 thought that mid the strife of elements f heard 
voices high in contention, a pause ensued,— a groan as 
if the last of some poor dying wretch broke on my 
fistening ear — snatching my lamp, I hurried to the 
spot from whence the groan proceeded ; stretched on 
the earth, and lifeless to all appearance, a sufferer lay ; 
I raised him in my arms and bore him to my hut, he 
had fainted but the movement revived him. The rays 
of my lamp fell on his face and form, they were far 
from prepossessing; bis long block hair fell in rude 
elf locks over his shoulders ; his bushy eye-brows, and 
dark lowering eye — his wild disordered dress covered 
with blood and soil, seemed to bespeak one of a ruth- 
less banditti. Give me water, he cried ; eternal curses 
seize them — I am murdered t He lore open his vast 
and exhibited a wound which witnessed to the troth : 
Look here old man, can your grey hairs find out a salve 
fo«* this, or am I (and his gaunt frame trembled as he 
sp^ae), are the moon jshall rise — to die ! I shook my 
bead. Speak, be shrieked out; say, that in a few 
short hours I shall be like tainted carrion on the earth 
— tell me that my soul will sink to hell and torture ! 
He dashed his clenched hand against his forehead, and 
fell gtovelling to the ground In a few minutes be 
became more calm, hut dismay still sat upon his fea- 
tures, and showed the powerful working of his guilty 
mind* I prayed by bis side— scorn sat upon his lip 


and Ida scowling eye lit with a Wage glow, as seixiog 
my hand he said — I've heard you, now you hear RE- 


LINKS ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Emma! It once was said by Pope, 
iNo harm in a acting him, I hope) 

“ Most women have no characters at all: u 
But, though exceptions may be few. 


All readily admit that you 
Within the happy nnraber Justly fell. 

Surely, in gentle -womankind 
Virtues and graces we may find 
Eaough to call forth all the poet's skill ; 

But when your sex 1 wish to praise. 

This Pope — ill-natured fellow! says. 

“ Woman s at best a contradfetion stilt.” 
Ladies there are, It is most troe — 

Perhaps exceptions these, like you 

Who wit with judgment join, O union raiel 
Whilst others always In th' extreme 
Of ever- varying humours, seem 
" For ever in a passion or a prayer.” 

1 own it seems quite strange to rae 
That those who perfect else might be 
To spoil their charms so foolishly endeavour* 
More circumspect at least are they ' 

Who fewer wide extremes betray, 

** Vontent to dwdU in decencies for ever.** 
Now, Emmal is oar poet right 


Oi does he only otter spite — 

Die point's Important— tell me — ay or nay f 
He says— (you sorely are belled) 

Two passions the whole sex divide, 

“ The loi e of pleasure and the lava at non y* 
Nay more — for poets will go on 
When once a favourite theme upon. 

Howe'er Involved in oontraverriaf strife— 


That man, good-natur'd creatures all I 
Take thahkmlly Wbite’cr befell — 

' But every lady would be queen far Ufe. u 




and fcpodr of 1i<ye to devils ! “ My birth w«« coble, 

ifly fortune splritMid, my youth past in scenes of drun- 
kenness, debauchery, and guilt Could *n eh a 
feel love? It did and Joved to madness !—nj love 
was scorned ! — even tO/fbis hour it shakes me, I leant 
the cause, a rival held the baart I sighed to-gaia. I 
asked his character from the world, ’twas amiable; it 
could not be blackened; b anting with rage and grief, 

I penned a letter, said that his lpve was false, and he « 
cheated, laugbed-at dupe ; I made #o artful, so plausi- 
ble a tale, that be believed me* -Intent on his revenge, 
damned chance, he embroed bis hands in the bleod of 
his father — «nd. broke for ever the heart, tie inaoosst 
adoring heart of his bride ! — He fled.” Tbea she was 
true — say that she wua spotless, and I’ll forgive tbee; 
sty that she was true, and I will bless thee ! A death- 
like groan bars! from his lips ; “ I am dyingj’ be 
moaoed, “ Elisa was pore as angels ere ; I leagued 
myself with villains, we quarrelled, and they murdered 
me vilest of traitors. Forgiveness? aak forgive- 

ness? crawl on the earth and kneel for pardon? No!— 
come, curse me ; those forms 1 bee are coine to Itsb 
my soul with torments : O, horror ! — she there, wbo 
I betrayed and poisoned— thy child too? I killed bin 
not; he died— died in bis cradle— -who brought Am 
here to damn me?— his blood still wet?— oad so hag 
past— oh, whip roe furies with your serpent bsb— sad 
around and thrust your poisoned darts info my ssul r- 
but, take, oh take away that child ! ” His eyss vetted 
for toady — his hair stood erect — bis frame shook with 
terror, and with a shriek of agonj and a tremendoos 
struggle he expired. I buried hidi beneath the shade 
of the broad oak — the night raven oft makes it her 
abode and screams wild and monrnftilly o’er his grate. 
I am now old and feeble, and I blebs God my jourecj 
ia so near its close.” 

Thus ended the old man his tale of sorrows. Years 
have past, and* the long grass now waves over theism 
grave of the hermit — there is a soothing 'balm in soli- 
tude, and often when the stars shod their front rays and 
the wild blast whistles across the plain— with load? 
step I bend my way to the churchyard. — “ No eye will 
weep for me, ” he exclaimed, when last we parted. Y«, 
victim of passion ! there is one who will shed a tear for 
thee, one whose bosom will heave a sigh to the remem- 
brance of tby misfortunes ! bat thou art happy ; tby ex- 
piation is complete — on earth thou wast forgiven, asd 
” the recording angel” has blotted from bis book thy 
past errors, and in the regions of the blessed tbou art 
once more restored to the bosom of those who but lived 
to give forgiveuess 1 

Manchester. tf. S. C* 
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....Jw.wwiypMr. 

For lua jovr loathoess to obey. 

And for usurped prerogative q^me: 

Or, wo» to husbands I they sliaH roe 
Their ffrid*l hoar, if jit he tree, 

*4 wpyyfn's seen in privet life alone” 

Ywfcrthowgh « hofOA-tnoived to reign, 

„ jaft dajpiqffffj yon reetnon— 

BywyminN love what wrong's not more than paid? 
rot though more holts we there descry, 

Searching with toss impassioned eye, 

" K»wr *J*&***,**u* fairest iff Mr shade.” 

'Tu there the hmla heart Is found 
With ail that’* kindly to abonnd. 

There aU 4s inborn loveliness displays: 
gheds gladness on the social hour. 

And when it most exerts Its power, 

*8k*rms by accepting, by submitting sways” 

Emms ! for yon who never knelt 
At folly's shffne, nor ever felt 
A Wish team pare tWfoepti* joya to stray ; 

WApse temper never ruffled scon. 

Bat always placid and serene, 
u Can make tomorrow cheerful as t+dsy.** 

May every earthly comfort meet 
To make Joy's emfice complete, 

And no fade gale of fortune overthrow it— 

StiU nafefhl to o'er-ruliwgfafe. 

Which, vexing topte wUhraoh and state^ 

" TV jron gate sense, good-huinour, and a poet.” 

Manchester. 8. W. 
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TBS KING OB PERSIA'S FEMALE GUARDS. 


(From the London Mnyeame. ) 

Eyery one has heart}, or every one may have heard, 
that his Majesty the King of Persia has eight hundred 
trivet, or ladies, in his harem, and that every other 
man in the country has as many as he can keep, and 
more than be cap manage. European husbands, who 
have only oae, and yet find it difficult enough at times 
to be masters in their own houses, can hardly imagine 
tbn straits their eastern brethren in matrimony are 
aomtiiset driven to by thus multiplying their domestic 
tplpafuup’ A mgp gao with little propriety, in this 
copffiry, talk of jyi* rib, or bte better half ; fie is the 
mere stem of a cluster of dates — a poor dry stick, 
surrounded and weighed down with rich ripe fruit. 
Yet he most endeavour to subdue the inveterate ani- 
mosities of interested rivals, and contrive to preserve 
some order amidst the disoerdance of the divided 
wives of his bosom (peace and quiet he never hopes 
for). As this mast absolutely he effected by bis own 
exertions, it being indecent even to name his wife or 
wives to a nelghboor, or to ask his advice or assistance 
under any oironmstaaoef ; the science of nunaging 
. ms's own family has long . been the fatoariie pursuit, 
and iutrioatn stndf » of the most learned philosophers 
and able diplomatists. Many are the .schemes* good 
and bad,. to effect this great purpose, which have been .| 
proposed, adopted, and rejected jn their torn* The 
Inst, and perhaps oae of. the best, is that devised, and 
at proseat actually practised, by the Moolah AJaverdi, 
of the Ibmim Mosqud. It is oonciae, simple, and, as 
&r as it goes, tolerably eflicsciotts ; bqt it is extremely 
limited in its action. It consists iff hanging up a small 
whip, with a whistle* attached, to the light h**4 door- 
post of the ladies* apartment When the venerable 
Moolah enters, he unhooks his whip, and. first gives a 
neat distinct whistle, which immedietelj assembles the 
Indies around ham ; ns the pipe of tho shepherd collects 
together bin dispersed flock. He then lays the whip 
smartly over the hack of the first, or head wife, and 
continues to apply e similar discipline to every one 
present, till each has received her portion, strictly 
observing the regular orijev of precedency end rank, j 
nod ©areftdly avoiAirig nil partiality, by giving ant M* 
wboie strength to each blow. He ha# hitherto invaria- 
bly found himself respected, loved, and obeyed at the ] 
oooclusian of tho ceremony by his affectionate and i 
dutiful spouses He ao.w beasts of bis method as in- ] 
fallible, asserts that his theory is now confirmed and j 
estahtjshfd by experiment, and that this is thetrue and j 
only way to manage a family. . The Moolah, like manv ] 
othm men, is the demoted bigot of jus own system, anp 
blind to its imperfections as a general practice, or he j 
meet feel conscious, as any impartial observer doef, 
ihattit never qquld he applied with aby advantage in a j 
taiga ngrialge eaUbtishmpat. Taking bit own worp j 


for it, I make oq doubt that ho, has found it perfectly 
successful in his own; but the Moolah should recollect, 
that tip? discipline adequate to maintain order and re- 
gularity in the houae of a parish priest, whose whole 
inside (as we correctly translate Haram Khonar) con- 
tains bat four wives and nine concubines, would prove 
totally insufficient hr the extended interior of a Khan, 
or Bey II Beggy. In the first instance, any man, en- 
dowed with ordinary strength and facility of wrist, can 
sufficiently illustrate the necessity of passive obedience 
to thirteen wives in one quarter of an hour, allowing 
one minute to each, and two for changing places. But 
— but 1° proceed from the fountain head, let us turn 
our eyes for an insult qa lb? Broth#; of the Sujdu onr 
roost merciful King, first Couidn to the Moon, light 
of the World, and Glory of the Universe, aod con- 
ceive his having to whip eight hundred wives daily. 
The thing is in itself impossible. His Majesty might 
‘ neglect the most important of the slate affairs, might 
abstain from all amusement and recreation, not even 
witness the bastinadoing of a Khan, or the bowstring- 
ing of a single Mirza exhausting his precious and 
celestial powers in useless efforts, and not accomplish 
the work to his own satisfaction in the course of one 
sun. The very few eunuchs attached to the court, and 
their inability to afford any assistance, (except by 
good wishes) would always leave the whole befrthan oo 
his own illustrious shoulders, aod convert bis Sublime 
Majesty into a mere carrier of raw bides. 

This weighty enterprise has been regulated and con- 
ducted in a much more dignified and certain manner by 
hii Majesty’s glorious progenitor*, predecessors I 
would say, the (JJrown here not being exactly hereditary 
in descent ; indeed, our present gracious Sovereign is 
the first of his race who nas reigned by succession. 
His worthy uncle, whose title he justly inherits, de- 
throned his muster, the then reigning tyrant (all de- 
throned kings are fools or tyrants). They have ever 
wielded the sceptre with paternal solicitude, chastising 
their refractory subjects as a tender parent corrects bis 
disobedient child with the rod. Within the harem is 
established a regular court, in exact imitation of the 
exterior one, with officers of state, guards, attendants, 
&c. — she-duplicate* pf all, excepting priests. As it 
always ha* been a very disputed point, whether wo- 
men have souls or not, it is deemed more prudent to 
leave that question undetermined. The establishment 
of a female priesthood must be expensive, and, with- 
out any certain benefit, would -tend to coufinn them in 
their ambitious belief, that in the eyes of Providence 
they are equal to men ; yet snob is the affectionate 
lenity of these patriarchal rulers, that every woman 
asserting herself possessed of a soul is permitted the 
entire keeping and exeroise of it for her own private 
advantage. To these lady-ministers and generals is 
entrusted the entire administration of all the interior 
affairs, the strictest precautions being observed to ex- 
clude all communication with the exterior. WVn his 
Majesty intends to dispel the clouds of ibq harem by 
the joy of his preseffne, he is conducted by his male 
guards to the eotranoe of a certain crooked narrow 
passage, where they are drawn up to present their 
parting homage. When the darkness of night falls 
upon the eye* pf the exteriors, by. the setting of the 
sun into the afore-mentioned crooked passage, be dawns 
forth resplendent from the little door at the other end, 
to enliven with the radiance of his countenance the day 
of the interior! He js there received by his attendant 
female goulatn* and feraches, (or cut-throats) who 
conduct him through the assembled ministers to the 
nummod or carpet of state, where be seats himself to 
administer (first calling for bis calcoon or pipe) im- 
partial a°d severe justice to bis faithful female sub- 
jects. 

Oqe of these trials, or courts-martial, (for the 
offender, ?t seems, was a military lady) baq lately 
come to my own knowledge ; how, I need not explaio. 

I was always inquisitive, and liked to have a friend at 
court. As the proceedings are rather singular, and in 
some measure illustrate tine interior economy of the 
royal household, they may not, altogether, be unac- 
ceptable to a Europeap reader. I shall therefore trans- 
cribe tjjfpm, deferring Ip another occasion my further 
animadversions and objections to the Moolah Alaverdi’s 
plan, as entirely inapplicable to large insides. 

I shall omit Uie Persian titles of 9era»g, SufUun, 


&£, and adopt* as .near it,oiu he, thf,i?piffaffSa« 
terms in Boglj^h, as, more ifftffuiglbter 

The. court being solemnly M^era-bjed, seajed, and 
served with pipes and coffee, tyc ebafge* were Jhroogbt 
forward and read aloud, by the te° re t* r J» Minikin, 
with ajj the emphasis of na*ai mopptpny of which the 
language ia so peculiarly sqsceptihb. 

The indicjtmeqt, or accoaytioo is ffgpiffst EJnsigo 
Chubby, of the sweetmeat battalion, and is divided 
into three spiral* charges, of . mi*dcmeepar. 

First, foe most improper, indecent, disorderly be- 
haviour in the public banes ; having walked across the 
tame without a veil, contrary to all military discipline, 
aod the. strict decorum of deportment absolutely im- 
posed on nil officers of the rank of Ensign Chubby. 

Secondly, for unoffioer and unlady-like conduct, to- 
tally subversive of all military discipline, in wantonly 
and cruelly wounding Corporal Dimple ; and in using 
indelicate language to Major Rosebud, of tbe'laundirj 
department, an officer of irreproicbable reputation, 
undeniable virtue, and mother of a large family by a 
lawful husband, from whose violent temper and cruel 
stick the Major had every thing to fear, had this slan- 
derous imputation reached his ears. 

Thirdly, that, in consequence of certain suspicions 
excited by the frequent absence of Ensign Chubby 
from doty, without assigning sufficient cause, a jury of 
discreet matronly officers had been appointed to exa- 
mine the case ; who, after the most careful investiga- 
tion, report the aforesaid ensign to be some months 
advanced in a state, Utterly unbecoming the character 
of a single officer and girl of hononr. 

Upon the first charge, it was clearly proved, by the 
testimonies of Captains Sloe-eye and Beauty, confirmed 
by Serjeant Languish, that on Thursday, the 6th of last 
moon, at or about the first hour, after calling mid-day 
prayers. Ensign Chubby walked twice across tho 
jeWutttk’a bufluur, with a veil immodhutly wmagtd, 
and only partially covering the face with one corner 
of it ; two-thirds of the nose, a}, least, and one eye of 
the said ensigff, b e *Ag absolutely exposed to the publio 
gaze. Moreover, that on turning the corner, jnst by 
the shawl -mender’s stall, leading to Ha**ffn Ali Mirza’s. 
the said Ensign stopped, and familiarly conversed, 
full five minutes, with a He Serjeant of the Shegang- 
hies, then quartered in town, or passing through. The 
facts being clearly proved, ike guilt pf the Ensign was 
fully established. 

Upon the second oharge, the following fact* were 
ad vanned, and most distinctly proved by a number of 
reputable witnesses. The respectable Major, whose 
superior knowledge and skill in all kipds of needle 
work is undisputed and admired by the whole corps, 
was kindly giving some instructions, how to out out 
six ohemises to Ihe greatest advantage Bom a piece of 
Indian muslin^ to Corporitl Dimple, who' had under- 
taken to make and embroider them down the Boot, 
with the new Ispahan pattern, for the lady Fatima. 
Ensign Chubby entered the chamber, and ooatmdbced 
conversation so as to bring a blush into the obeeks of 
every young soldier present. The Ensign continued 
in the same strain for a considerable period; at tho 
same time throwing on one side the scissors ; wilfully 
burning a thread paper of green silk ; -at last, heating 
the Major’s best chased silver thimble io the mangal, 
and privately and maliciously replacing it at the mo- 
ment that the honest corporal looked out u superfine 
needle to backstitch the left hand gnsset of the second 
chemise. A horrid wound was inflicted opon the sew- 
ing finger of the unfortunate corporal ; tbs celebrated 
Bandinjon cataphiaam was speedily provided, and ap- 
plied by the active exertion* pf the party ; bat unfor- 
tunately without that happy success which so frequently 
attends the operation of this far-famed remedy. The 
suffering object of this diabolical joke remains yet in- 
capable of duty, civil or military % aod, ia consequence, 
the lady Fatima is deprived of the advantages of dean 
linen. No superior officer 'could witness such out- 
rageous conduct without giving a reprimand to the 
offender, which, although coached in perfectly genteel 
and lady-Jikp language, provoked a most flippant reply. 
Finally, that the slanderous tongue of the aforesaid 
Ensign dared, iff the presence of numerous witnesses, 
to contaminate the pure name of the virtuous Mujor 
with an odious appellation. 

Tp thp third charge, the person of the Ensign bore 
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•ulHcfrnt testimony of guilt. Accordingly, the court 
found tlie prisoner guilty on all and each of the accu- 
sations ; and, without hesitation, unanimously declared 
their verdict. The president, Colonel Simper, of the 
kitchen guard, a chaste maiden officer, advanced in 
years, after a most delicate and pathetic discourse on 
the loveliness of virtue, in which the spotless parity 
of conduct requisite to embellish the character of a 
young soldier was finely illustrated, pronoonced the 
sentence of the court : — That Ensign Chubby, of the 
sweetmeat battalion, be degraded to the rank of a 
common soldier, and rendered incapable of ever again 
bearing a commission. The court, in the mean time, 
to prevent disgrace to the corps, will take care to 
provide a husband suitable to the present rank of the 
late Ensign. 

In consequence of this trial, the following general 
orders have been issued and enforced through the whole 
harem. That no officer capable of bearing children 
shall presume to frequent the bazaars, markets, or 
other public places, without being attended by a 
reputable old woman. It is also highly recommended 
to young officers to wear the Indian corsets, for the 
better preservation of their shapes. 

The practice of soldiers suckling their children on 
parade, having introduced various and considerable 
disorders in the discipline requisite for all good troops, 
male and female ; the same is strictly forbidden from 
this day. Nevertheless, the king of kings ever care- 
ful of the well-beiog of his army, condescends, in bis 
excelling bounty, to grant one hundred and eighty 
days leave of absence to all soldiers seven moons gone 
with child, for the purpose of being confined, and 
suckling the said child during its tenderest infancy ; 
provided always that the same be lawfully begotten 
in wedlock, and that no disparagement be brought upon 
the corps by its birth. 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS 

CATULLUS TO LESB1A. 

Noll* potest mailer Untam, Ac. 

Let woman boast, — the boast is vain. 

That she la loved aa much as I, 

My Lesbia, love the silken chain. 

Which binds me to thy destiny. 

For In the love, which I did pledge. 

There was a faith not olten found ; 

And in the vows, which 1 allege. 

Did constancy and truth abound. 

Though I was constant, yet hast thou 
Believed the tale which slanderers told ; 

And left me faultless, mourning now, 

O’er broken vows, and slighting cold. 

And thns, my Lesbia has thy mind 
Been led away, and done me wrong ; 

Though 'twas the right it sought to find. 

It lost itself a mate among. 

And now 1 cannot wish thee well. 

Though virtue be in every deed ; 

Nor can ! lover’s thoughts repel. 

Though yoa to every’ fault succeed. 

Manchester. P. W. H. 


SONG. 

Oh ! Love is like the spring flower. 
Which boasts no dazzling dress ; 

Bnt blooms in solitary bower, 

Array’d in loveliness. 

And love is like the spring flower. 
Which sheds a breath around, 

More sweet, when adverse skies do lour 
And beat it to the ground. 

And love Is like the spring flower. 

When wintry blasts assail : 

It bends beneath the tempest’s power, 

' The sport of every gale. 

And love is like the spring flower, 
Wak’d by some sunny ray, 

It blossoms ere its wonted boor. 

And sinks into decay. 

And love is like the spring flower, 
When brighter skies illume ; 

Then beauty claims it for her dower. 
Within her breast to bloom. 


And love Is like the spring flower. 

Which even there will fade; 

And when Love fades with youth, no power 
Can raise its drooping head. 


Bot if like many a spring flower, 

Its sweets when dead remain, 

In peace, and joy shall past each hour, 

And age those sweets attain. 

Manchester. P» W. 


H. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Bright star of eve ! how sweetly dost thou smile 
Upon the flowers which sleep beneath thy beam 
This summer night ; oft does this hour beguile 
The cares of day ; no more do sorrows stream 
Upon the heart, which, worn by grief and toll 
A respite finds beneath thy glancing ray ; 

For gazing on thy beauty, sleeps the while 

Each anxious thought, that haunts the break by day. 
To thee I raise my humble vesper song ; 

Mother of love ! I own thy gentle sway ; 

Oh grant me thus life’s stream to pass along, 

Thou the companion of its toilsome way ; 

And many an hoar of peaceful rest, may 1 
In years to come, beneath thy beams enjoy. 
Manchester. P. W. H. 


LETTER FROM WATTY. 


I am glad to see the improving style of your Paper. 
You do things better than you had used to do, which 
is a proof that you are following the advice I have oc- 
casionally given you. I left you a long while to your 
own devices and wilfulness, for I thought you were 
dead to my instructions : but I find now that you are 
one of those prudent fellows, who wait to go along 
with opportunity, and who will neither run after nor 
before her. Well, well, you are right, and 1 suppose 
I was in the wrong, though it goes against the grain to 
confess so much. 

However, that Poetry page was a sad bore, it is 
certain, and I did not think you could get without it 
too soon. Iris was like an ill made plum pudding, 
such as I have seen, where the raisins had all fallen to- 
gether into a nook. Not that I think your poetry was 
ever particularly good, that is, not of as much conse- 
quence to your Paper as the fruit is to the dumpling. 
You began better this year. The distribution has a 
neat effect, and subtracts something from your ancient 
resemblance to a Pot-House Chronicle, the * British 
Muse ,’ or 4 Sprigs of Parnassus,’ choking a whole 
column with their musty sweetmeats. The general 
character of your verses too, is better than formerly : 

' The Romaunt of Llewellyn’ though on the whole it 
was hungrj-looking stuff, (being about as unoriginal 

and pedantick as I cannot stop for a simile) had 

a.glimpse or two of genuine feeling not quite sunk in 
the darkness of copyism. The author, I should opine, 
cannot always have inhaled the cottony particles of 
your atmosphere. Why don’t you continue it? Then 
the * Beauties of the English Poets.' But those really 
were not so good : all hum, I assure you. How could 
you think of takiog a judgment upon English Poetry 
from such a half-starved, Frenchman-like-looking, 
name as Eustace de St. Clere? However, the thing 
had an air with it, and was perhaps in the better 
fashion of make-believe criticism, in spite of the book- 
ish, unnatural fust about nature 4 and that concern/ 

So you have begun of reviewing ; and very prettily 
you manage it considering. * Considering what ?' you 
will say. Considering that you are only beginners : — 
yon will improve yet, take my word for it ; and here's 
some advice in your ear ; don't be so straight forward 
in your detail ; run in a circle and use caot enough. 
I'm up to it. 

It was a silly trick of you giving that extra half 
sheet. Your Paper is big enough in all conscience, if 
people could know when to be satisfied. If matter 
accumulate on your hands, (which I am pleased to bear 
it does) beat out the chaff better, or if yoa give more, 
charge more. I see no reason for squandering your 
profits in the prodigality of gratis appendages. None 
of your readers would give you the remaining two- 
pence half-penny of their sixpence, beoause they might 
have it to spare. 

I continue sending * The Club ’ but if you've had 
enough of it tell me. 1 know you won't refuse it, so 
long as I think proper to give it you, and. as it costs 
me no trouble, I may never know when to stop. I'll 
tell you how I do it. I lay a sheet of paper (foolscap 
size) on my writing desk, and place it before an Auto- 
maton doll, that I have invented for the purpose, who 
instantly commences scribbling at a furious fate. The 
pen, from long habit (for it is the same * The Club / 
has been written with from the beginning) turns off its 
periods in rapid succession, and I have nothing to 
attend to but regulating the length of fhe article, which 
I do by the winding up of the machine ; aod as I took 
especial heed never to suffer thought to have any thing 


to do in the composition of the papers, the mere me- 
chanical part of it was easily acquired by my pee, 
which I flatter myself oan produce as pretty a speci- 
men of that amiable reading, designated by Hialet 

* words, words, words,' as any mao needs to desire. 

You have rather a prosing correspondent, who sigis 
himself S. X. whose articles contain a deal of infor- 
mation, though of somewhat too pedagogical a kisd. 
I always read them, however, which is saying as such 
for them aa I can, for they must be something more 
than tolerable to meet with such attention from me. I 
bad always a liking for utck-uaekerils of knowledge, 
and (will you believe it?) I read Sir Richard Phillips' 

* Hundred Wonders from the beginning to the ead. 
1 made a note of the fact, in red ink, at the end of the 
volume, and Sir Richard will publish it as an addition! 
wonder in the next edition of the book. 

You seem to have many correspondents io Liverpool, 
though, I must say, the saltness of the air they breathe 
finds none of its savour in their writings. Yet, dos't 
think I despise them by any means : (and once for all 
let me tell you, I am giving my ' worst of tkonghti 
the worst of words’ in every point I toooh upos) I 
don't think, take them altogether, they're a bad race 
of writers. A little too much of the desk and ttool 
about them, that’s all, and I can fancy their manuscripts 
are replete with long-tailed, well-rounded, flooruhisg 
capitals, and that they make the prettiest small figures 
imaginable. It would be invidious to say which I 
think is the best of them ; but I tell yoa candidly, I 
hate the Coneentrick for its very name's sake. Tbsre's 
something contract in the notion of it, and so trot 
genins would adopt it. * Let me have liberty withal, 

as large a charter as the wiod for so (fill the 

space to your liking) have.' Let me be free, unfet- 
tered, eccentrick, sailing round the world of thought, 
and ballooning in the regions of fancy, I may hit upoa 
a discovery sometimes, and when I do, let Americas 
fix what name to it he choose, xnsmkind will remember 
Columbus. 


ON BENEVOLENCE, THE CURE OF DIABASE, 
AND THE MEANS OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 


“ As it is evident that every human being is «*t 
into this world for some wise and benevolent purpose; 
and as it is also evident that every rational creature, of 
mature age, is endowed with a power of being asefol 
to his fellow-creatures, I think it would not be u aa- 
profitable question, were we occasionally to ask Mi- 
ssives, 4 Of what use oan I be to society this day I’ 

44 If we make as ingenuous an answer as its impor- 
tance demand, would it not be after this manner?— I cat 
bestow a superfluous garment to assist in clothing the 
naked, 1 can give a portion of my bread to feed the 
hungry, I oan send rone cordial to him that is faistiig, 
I can supply the poor widow with her winter’s fad* « 
I can instruct the ignorant, direct the unwary yostb 
how to tread the dangerous path of life with safety sad 
honour, and in a variety of ways lend assistance to the 
young, the aged, the feeble, and unfortunats. 
shall find this employment the most effectual mesas of 
esoaping from the disgust and languor of a coosunng 
indolenco, of imbuing our minds with pleasant md 
peaceful thoughts, and of cultivating a cordial good- 
will and a generous benevolence to the whole booms 
race. We ahall be leas disposed to lend an ear to the 
suggestions of pride, resentment, ill-huamur, slsoder, 
cenaoriousness, or any moral defilement, that derogate* 
from the dignity of man. If we tbas aet io ■■*** 
with the honest suggestions of our minds, snd sites* 
tively consider the great power we have of preventing 
evil, and relieving distress, and the moral degradstwo 
we incur from passing our lives in indolence and oath, 
and by this means lay the foundation of vicions habits> 
how speedily should we be sensible of s very pi***®! 
change in the rational and moral world? WtshosM 
behold the ooantenaoce of the broken-hearted beam®! 
with contentment ; we should find the interior of the 
poor much more orderly, cleanly, and comfortable* 
their manners improved, their habits more iodostriss** 
and a variety of indisposition, arising from filth, 
peranee, idleness, and disorderly praotioes, bamsb**' 
We should find the sum of our happy momeot» w ,B * 
treated, and society at largo would be the gamMS* 
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The writer then proceed* by recommending simpli- 
city of diet ; be quotes experiments from Dr* Adair to 
shew that dock or goose is less digestible than any 
other food; and from Drs. Hoffman, Young, Pye, 
Reynolds, Lyberkiu, and Han ter, he shows the sala- 
tary effect of milk diet in oases of gont, dysentery, 
consumption, and diseases of the stomach. Cures of 
indigestion by a simple diet of beef and mutton ; and 
several instances of restoration to health and rigour 
effected by regetable food, and eren by mere absti- 
nence from sauces, wines, and strong liquors are given 
from Rash, Tissot, Engel, Parmentier, Mackenzie, and 
Priestley. The impropriety of giving wine to children 
is stated as follows : — 

“ A late ingenious surgeon gare to one of his chil- 
dren a full glass of sherry every day after dinner for. a 
week ; the child was then fire years of age, and had 
nerer been accustomed to wine : to another child, 
nearly of the same age, and under similar circum- 
stances, he gare a large china orange for the same space 
of time ; at the end of the week he found a rery mate- 
rial difference. In the first, the poise was qniekened, 
and the heat increased, while the second had every ap- 
pearance that indicated high health. He then rerersed 
the experiment : to the first-mentioned child be gars 
the orange, and to the other the wine *, the effects fol- 
lowed as before described ; — a striking and demonstra- 
tive proof of the pernicious effeots of vinous liquors 
on the constitutions of children in full health.” 

We conclude our abridgment of *• J. O.V' interest- 
ing letter, which has been kipdly handed to as by Mr. 
Kaye of Lirerpool, with the following extract : — “ Dr. 
Mackenzie directs this simple and easy method of pre- 
venting impendent disease, frequently practised with 
good success, viz. that when a person finds himself in- 
disposed, to go directly to bed, and there lie for one, 
two, or three days, until his complaints are removed, 
living all the while on water- gruel, or panado, for food, 
and on water or small negus, or white-wine whey, for 
drink. The gruel or panado may be made more or le s 
substantial, according to oironmstaaces. Though some 
may deride the simplicity of this prescription, they will 
And, where auoh food agrees with the stomach, and 
time can be spared to make the experiment, it will 
prove more beneficial than they imagine. The Dr. 
adds, * I have often been told by a lady of quality, 
where circumstances obliged her to be a good econo- 
mist, and where prudence and temperance preserved 
her health and senses to a great age, that she had kept 
herself oot of the bands of the faculty many years by 
this simple regimen.’ ” 

MATHEMATICS . 

MATHEMATICAL PLAGIARISMS DETECTED. 

Ml Editor,— *I n the Iris No. 41 you have inserted 
a ** Question No. 52, by Philomathe;” this, Sir, is 
incorrect; the same question was proposed in the La- 
dies’ Diary of 1769, by Mr. W. Spicer ; Cor Philomathe, 
we most read, therefore, Mr. W. Spicer. 

Yon have also io the Iris No 44 inserted a very neat 
solution to this question, which you say IS by “ Mr. 
W. M. Lawrie, Schoolmaster, at Hulme.” This, too, 
is incorrect, for in the Ladies’ Diary of 1770; I find 
tklaraUy the sews solution to the same question, by Dr. 
Charles Hatton ; for “ Mr. W. M. Lawrie, School- 
master, at Hulme,” we ought, therefore, to read Dr. 
Charles Hutton. 

The discovery of these errata reminds me very for- 
cibly of a Fable which I recollect, when a lad at 
school, used to afford me much amusement. I allude 
to the fable of the “ Jackdaw in borrowed feathers.” 
Do yon think. Sir, that yonr mathematical correspon-j 
dents, Philomathe, and Mr. W. M. Lawrie, ever read 
the fsMof I would persuade myself they have hot, 
for if they had, I think that the poor Jackdaw stripped 
of his bestowed plomsge, would have appeared to them 
no fperfectly ridioolous and contemptible, as ever to 
dsfor them from turning Jsskdsws themselves, Or, iu- 
4me^, bom pitying tricks, that would be likely at anyi 
thno to place them in a similar situation. , 

. Yours, MUTA. 

NrBi Tb assist sm ferny M«themdtic*t resesrtbefc. I have • 
i ass nil j been presented with copies o£ the Lakes' Diary, for . 
mfeqr feats oaek. These will probably enable me to mfcke 
father (hscoverics, if they do, you shathk«hrAoavme:agaAn. • 


THE BACHELOR’S DREAM. 

(THE AIR WRITTEN FOR THE IRIS.) 


Andante. 



The mu - sic ceas’d, the last quadrille was o’er. And one by 


JpM 

ra 


one the waning beaq - ties fled; The garlands vanish’d from the fres - 



And I — a melancholy, single man — 

Retired to mourn my solitary fate. — 

I slept awhile ; but o’er my slumbers ran 
The sylph-like image of my blushing Kate. 

I dreamt of mutual love and Hymen’s joys, 

Of happy moments and connubial blisses, , 

AndJthen I thought of little girls and boys, 

Tne mother’s glances and the infants’ kisses. 

I saw them all, in sweet perspective, sitting 
In winter’s eve around a blazing fire. 

The children plgfisg and the mother knitting, 

Or fondly gazing on the happy sire. 

The scene was changed. — In came the Baker’s biD : 
I stared to see the hideous consummation 

Of pies and puddings, that it took to fill 
The bellies of the rising generation* 

There was no end to eating — lags of mutton 
Were vanquished daily by this little host; 

To see them, you’d have. thought each tiny glutton 
Had laid a wager who coaid eat the most. 


The massy padding smoked upon the platter. 

The pond’rous sirloin rear’d its head io vain. 

The little urchins kick'd up such a clatter, 

That scarce a remnant e’er appeared again. 

Then came the School bill : Board and Education 
So much per annum ; but the extras mounted 

To nearly twice the primal stipulation, 

And every little bagatelle was counted : 

To mending tucks — A new Homeri Ilian. — 

A pane of glass. — Repairing coat and breeches.— - 

A slate and pencil. — Binding old Virgilins. — 

Drawing a tooth. — An opening draught and leeches. 

And now I languished for the single statf , 

The social glass, the horse and chaise on Sunday, 

The jaunt to Windsor with my sweetheart Kate, 

And oursed again the weekly bills of Monday. 

Here Kate began to scold, — I stampt and swore. 

The kittens squeak, the children loudly scream ; 

And thus awaking with the wild uproar, 

I thank’d my stars that it was but a dream. 


[6Ve note to Readers , page 84.] 

EXTRACTS. ETC. I observations on this very important document as con- 


BONAPARTE, TALLEYRAND, AND LORD WHITWORTH. 

The following is a translation of Bonaparte’s 
instructions to Talleyrand : — 

“ I received jour letter at Malmaison. I desire 
that the conference* (with Lord Whitworth) may not 
torn into talk — put on an air, cold, high, and even a 
little haughty. 

11 If the (British) note contains the word ultimatum , 
observe to him that this Word includes the word war — 
that such a style of negociation is that of a superior 
towards an inferior. If the note does not contain that 
word, «noJa him put it in, by observing to him, that we 
mnst know clearly and finally what we are about— that 
we are tired of this state of anxiety — that never shall 
they obtain from us what they obtained during tbe last 
years of tba Bourbons — that we are no longer the same 
people who sobmitted to have an (English) commissary 
at Dunkirk— that if the ultimatum be postponed all wilt 
be broken off. 

“ Frighten him on tbe ooosequences of the post- 
ponement. 

“ If job cannot shake him* accompany him through 
',tbe outward room, and jnst when you are about to qfuit 
him say — * But the Cape end the island of Gorde, have 
they been evacuated?* (whicfxbe knew they bad). 

“ Soften a little towards the end of the conference, 

I aud invite him to see you again before he writes to his 
court, r in order that you may tell him the impression it 
has made upon me, which may be diminished by the 
assurance bf tbe evacoation of the Cape and Gorde.’” 

* This would cot be the place to make any historical 

• * This relates to tbe conference of the 28tH of April, 1803. 
It will be seen, in the papers laid before Parliament, that Lord 
Whitworth, baffled Bonaparte's., trick, by not delivering any 
note, and by confining himself to a yksbal explanation of bis 
femier comnumicatkmt.* • 


nected with the rupture with France in 1803, nor shall 
we attempt to decide how far diplomacy may justify 
such tricks as tbe above paper prescribes. Tbe Chan- 
cellor Segoier said, two hundred years ago, “ Qu’il y 
avoit deax sortes de conscience — 1’une d'etat, qu'il 
falloit accommoder a la necessity des affaires : Pautre 
a nos actions particolieres.” But under any circum- 
stances a person who thinks himself justified in prac- 
tising such falsehood and duplicity, has no right to 
charge such errors, in the grossest language, on two 
persons, one of whom was the instrument, and the 
I other the object, of his own intended fraud.’ — Q.. Ilev. 

Portrait op a Grecian Doctor. — “ Hi* riding 
dress can scarcely be imagined without a drawing; but 
I have seldom seen a more grotesque figure than bis, 
when be set out for the town of Leondari on that jour- 
ney. His hat was not unlike that of a capuchin with 
a slouched brim, but the crown bad a broad silk hat- 
band and large steel-buckle. His hair, which bad not 
been untied for months behind, showed that several 
attempts had been made to comb it, which had only 
succeeded in tearing out or breaking off lochs which 
originally belonged to the queue. Ho wore a large and 
long robe of cloth, which once had been sky-blae, 
lined with thick fur, with a broad cape of tbe same. 
Under this was a tunic of dark colours to conceal the 
dirt, also reaching to tbe ground ; beneath this, again, 
were other dresses altogether invisible, but forming a 
prodigious mass of inconvenient appurtenances, which 
when prepared for s journey were all thrust together,— 
fur, pelisse, tunic, sud all tbe rest into a tremendous 
pair of Turkish trowsers, oomposed of many yards, of 
light-blue cloth, which being>sewed together between 
he legs, as all Turkish trowsers are, in • spite of an 
essay* in one of tbe English newspapers to prove the 
contrary, were so mhch forced upwards by the saddle, . 
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that MTtral Inches of septennial cloth stoeklngs warn 
visible, between them and a huge pair of Turkish jack- 
boots which had onoe been black .*— Sir W, fiWL 


HORSEMANSHIP err THE GUANCRES. 

From Ifrs youth Ihr Q n au che n u ni te d in Hfcns of'l 
inriwp— rlSnrta and activity. The which bt 

lores best is riding ; .and he piques himself on bis skill 
in breaking in bis steed. The plains through which he 
wanders feed an immense quantity of horses and wild 

1 - A 1 j — * XaAlyMhA.miBA. 

their aonsTessons of sVdtt aadlnlrepiility. Mounted on 
theia aseEdimined eoussara^ tha^- -dart on a tcoop ~cf 
wild horses, ttnr h thrown, and one is caught ; 

the others gallop off, and the cap tire, fall of impatience, 
turns to recover his liberty, which is lost for ever. 
The Gnsnche is already dismounted; whirls another 
fafn round him, w hich ittm to airengthen Jhfi first, and 

ll ^liL _ 1 - lAmd. AP^C ■ 

■% eVfTV iwWII tllw fv*w- Ui' Iwv' vVVTVwl WWw 

fttfs, and must bear bis aaoqueror. Without stirrups 
or bridle, merely with spurs and words of command, the 
Guaocbe roasters the impatient animal, which paws the 
ground and darts sway like a flash of lightening. He 
soon stqps ; indignant at bi* burden, he prances and 
rolls in the dust, and the Guancbe rolls along with him. 
Deceived in bis expectation, he gets up fiercely, darts 
off again, aod faala the merciless spur, till he is quite 
furious. He stops agaia, and looks round for some 
danger, to terrify his adversary'; he hastens to it, 
traverses rocks, clears precipices, and swims the 
streams. At length, worn oat with fatigoe, be falls, 
and submits to the bridle. But it is not enough that I 
ha becomes obedient, aod transports his master from 
one country to another : be must also brave the same 
dangers with him# and second him in his boldest 
attacks. 

Almost every animal takes to flight at the mere 
sight of a tiger ; and bis appearance has something io it 
peculiarly terrific for the horse. Yet is this animal 
here brought to look his foe in the face, and not to ran 
off till a certain signal is given. 

The GuMicho nets out without the smallest supply of 
provisions ; immense barren plains are before him, 
which only produce a few stalks, that serve for the 
nourishment of oaUle. When the Guancbe is hungry, 
be seeks after, and soon finds, innumerable herds of 
wild horses ; be catches one of these animals, throws 
him down, cuts off a piece of bis flesh with a knife, 
and restores him to liberty. He quenches his thirst at 
a spring ; and then begins his chase after wild beasts. 
He calls aloud for them, and spars on his horse towards 
the monster he intends for a victim. The hoarse roar 
of the tiger is beard, — there be stands and a terrible 
combat begins. It is not force, hat skill, which con- 
quers. The Guanche whirts his la$o ; he speaks, he 
calls aloud, he is ready for his enemy. His terrible 
enemy, with his belly almost touching the ground, is 
astonished to see any being awaiting his approach, and 
provoking him ; his eyes roll furiously, he opens his 
vast jaws still red with the blood of his last victim ; 
and, indignant at finding an opponent , he seeks with 
bis eye for the place on which be means to spring. 
The Gnanohe is all the time tranquil, firm, and pru- 
dent, governing his astonished, but obedient courser 
with bis feet ; he makes him retreat without turning 
his fece from the tiger, who follows him step by step 
watching for a false movement. The Gnanohe knows 
this ; he makes bis horse rear ; the tiger darts forward 
and is oanght ; the horse springs away on his hind 
legs with> all bis power, dragging the ferocious beast 
after bim. The Guanohe turns ronnd at times ; and if 
bis la$o has oanght only the neck, he flings a sefcond, 
which binds bis legs ; he is now the conqueror. He 
dismounts, arms himself with two knives from his 
boots, and his victim expires. Having finished his 
day’s work, he returns to Mont- Video, sells the skin 
of the animal he has killed ; caresses his horse, and 
hastens to seek new danger. 

Yon may easily suppose, however skilful these 
astonishing people may be, that the irregular springs 
of each an-eoemy as the tiger, may often enable him 
>to escape* the Imqo, and compel the Gaunehe to engage 
in another species of combat more dangerous than the 
former. In such cases the horse plays the principal 
part, though the man makes the sttaok. When it 
happens that the fafp baa au seedy which l eqta assure 


us, and which were derived from a source than 
which there is none better entitled to credit in 
the Kingdom. From the language which we 
employed in communicating the intelligence, it 
mu6t have been evident that the facts stated 


yon. is very seldom, the Gusnche arms himself with hi^ 
two knives, and defends defends himself very coura- 
geously. The horse sees the danger of his master, 
and in plaoe of galloping off, presents his chest to tbd 
tbrmy H e k n o w s that if be turmrawiy be will have 

«, dEfeDto. j were vouched with some degree ot doubt, tho^k 

tiger, exh.astrd b, l we ^ «* ura tyj feU U “° ‘beWOgUWeMd 
toliCM dlowLtlM boneuan . .ingle moment', respite. . * 

it is all over with him ; the laqo, which is always ““ ~ " 

ready at the saddle-bow is again laid hold of ; and for 
a Gnanehe twice 4a miss hu a i m , is. a l m o s t noex* 
amptaifc— tArapo, 


4Phe Prince de Conde. — « The Prince de Condi 
acquired reputation in his youth. — Instances were 
related of his courageous behaviour, at the battle of 
Artenbeck x In the seven years war. Tt was satd that 
Lonbeihg seqnnifed io remove inn par,** ip. the left, in 
j or de r to avoid tfei fire nf a bi t to ny , which was making 
^horrid slaughter by his side, be replied to M. de Twu- 
raitte, / Jhd none of these prec aut ion s in the history of 
the Groat Conde. 


excite. If in this we have rue my risk of 
causing terete dtaappeintmetit la the relafitts 
and mends of our gallant Countrymen eagagtd 
in the ardous service, we can obIv say that our 
own disappointment will be equally bitter ; bit 
one of the contradictions, insinuating tint our 
motive was cruel towards these parties, is 
unworthy of auy answer. tVe are not in the 
habit of inserting the slightest matters without 
as far as possible investigating their truth, aad 
bad we not had good grounds for the statement 
in question, we should not have ventured to 
pnblish k. We know not what reason at? 
exist elsewhere for cohoealing or keeping bats 
the news. — Lit. Gw. 


1 He afterwards distinguished Wroutif at the battle 
of Minden, in 1759* ©barging th* enemy at the head of j 
his reserve, over a piece of meadow, sinewed with the j 
bodies of officer* #f the gendarmerie and carbineers, j P*0QFECT8 OP C4STAIS PARE!, 

HU taleotii displayed Uiemsel res to still greater advan- i An iatevesting paper has been read fa the 
tage when he had a separate body of troops under bis Literary and Philosophical Society of Nswcas- 
command, with Which he Mined several advantages over t ] Cf 01l fa probable situation, condition, tod 
the Prlnoe of Brunswick. Louis XV. ^ way of p r08 p ec ts of Captain Parry, and his brave to- 
re»»rd, g... him the errem, » enoon ; «nd th* Prince ' Warfventureni, an inquiry surely not ffl-tfntd 
°f Bnwnvml. nft«rw.«4. vmurng hrt, ,»Cb»uU,. .nd ( fes ^ it „ M tkem 

not finding, the guns there, th* Prwwo d*. Ccndd having “J. / V nnA *<t* A A* 

bad tbam removed Sot of. tight, Mid, Ton were deter- , jlfcanness and darkness. It e 
mined to conquer nitmko-in yomr drum, and by - probability of their having succeeded injcte 

yonr forbearance in peace. The battle of Johannesberg . ft passage through some inlet in the Ctv.m 
carried his repuUtion to its height alone, for with an , Hudson’s Bay, Since, if this had not bftD the 
inferior reserve, he gained a complete vietory over ! case, they would have returned. Off St least ta& 


Prince Ferdinand. He held his council of war in tbe 
midst of a fire of mnsketry, and remained master of the 
field of buttle. — Mad. Campon. 


Dr. Pranklin at the French Court.— Franklin i 
appeared at coart in tbe dress of an American culti- 1 
tutor. His straight unpowdered hair, his round hat, 
hi. browD clolh cant. formed a oooUMt uiU the Ik« 4 j &‘ r "^ e "y , ra ‘ ‘“haTe been*“tdken Thiirt by* ** ^ 


ka&rd of. If they should have got beywti tbe 
Copper Miae River the first summer) it n a 
subject of hope rather than expectation, tbit 
they may have passed Mackenzie’s and poshed 
through Behring's Straits, in which case We nuy 
expect intelligence very soon. But in this case, 
probably Franklin would have heard of them.— 


passing a second winter on this side of Behring's 
Straits ;-*tUi a feicJutte w be eoterUiociH 
their ultimate safety ; but it may be the end of 
this year or the spring of the next, before we 
hear of tham.^-Or, thirdly, they a# hire 
been able to find a passage to tne Pacific; and 
then the nnestion is, can they get back to the 
Atlantic before the open weather closes; or 
liave they the means of passing a third Fokr 
winter ? Various presumptions are in favoar of 
Sevres w***l*in ~ l this.— But on a fourth, not improbable, suppo- 

When the of hi. (Ft«*Un» ip .! «*“«!> «f damage to the ships, or detennA 


turned the enthiMiustic heads of the French wom«n. 
JBlegmnt entertainments were given to Doctor Franklin, 
who, to the reputation of a most skilful philosopher, 
added the patriotic virtues which had iaveetod hup 
with the noble character of an apostle of liberty. I. 
was present at one M the** entertainment*, when the 
most beatiAil woman out of three hundred was selected 
to place a crown of laurels upon the white head of the 
American philosopher, aod two ktisea upon his cheeky. 
Even io the palace of VeraajlUs, Franklin’s medallion 
was sold under the king’s eyes, in the exhibition of 


Pam, i. 1790. • .ooiet, of prioMr. met i. oo oporf- i or injury to the resources, or sickness,/ 
ment of the Coriolioa co«rat. to ooiehnto • fnnor^l | from esertion, their situation must indeed M 
festival in hononr of tibo American philosopher. Hm \ wretched ; tod what ought the country, mm- 
bust was elevated open a odUunn in the middle of the j temptation even of its possibility, to do ? 
room. Upea the bead was pUeed a civic crown : f to despatch directions to the governors of Cs- 
below the bunt were compositor*’ eases, a press, and | nada, Hudson’s Bay, and the North-West Cod* 


other emblems of the art, whioh the saga had culti- 
vated. While one printer was pronouncing an enlo- 
giom upon Franklin, workmen were printing it, gnd 
the speech composed sad pulled off as fast ss ottered, 
was copiously distributed among the spectator* brodgqt 
together by this entertainment'-i-Merf. C amp m n. 


AJh ITW AMP SPIEWOBS. 

CAPTAIN PAEgT’S EXPEDITION. 

A contradiction of the account in our laajt 
Number relative to this interesting Expedition 
bps appeared ip several of the daily papers •: 
but as we have heard nothing from any official 
authority on the subject. We are inqined to 
place confidence in the reports which reached 


patty, directing them to equip different parties 
of natives, witn proper supplies,' to go in sesrek 
by the Copper Mine ana Mackenzie’s Riwf» 


and other routes, with a security of being f* 
warded at any rate, and munificently ta cm of 
success. Secondly, that t\yo or thpee smsll 
vessels be sent in different directions. Thirdly* 
that the Davis Straits ships be enoourtfed to 
sail a fortnight or more before the usual tine, 
and explore the coast before they eome to the 
fishing ground.” Accounts hove retched 8*g* 
4nd since the above was read; via Russia, that 
two vessels answering to those of the expedition, 
had been seen by solfte Russian Colonists off 
ley Cape. If so, tbe s^pps V 16 tWT ^ 

UM-nhythe-FadficOpcan. ^ 
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F*WE ARTS. 


THE RAISING QFLAZAitUS. 

BY B. 'It. fTAYDON. 

With the most perfect Sincerity do we congratulate 
Mr. Hajdon on haring accomplished the finest pic- 
ture which his pencil has yet executed. We hope 
that we shall bare to say of him, what Reynolds said 
of R e abent :< — that ( his .genius expands with his can* 
v ass.* The picture measures 22 feet by 15 ; aud there 
is not a portion of it bat what is appropriately occu- 
pied. We shall endear oar to describe this piotare, 
and to tell oar tale in as few words as possible. 

Nearly about the centre of the composition stands 
the Ssrionr of the world. The words, * Lazarus, 
COME forth/ bare passed his lips, and he waits in 
tranquil and confident expectation of the folfilment of 
his command. His countenance, which is in profile, 
is calm, sweet, sod godlike : a small bright glory in- 
circles his bead ; above which, his right band is raised, 
ns if accompanying, or following, the words just ot- 
tered ! His drapery is well disposed, and of a sub- 
dued tint, in French grey and crimson. Yoa look for 
Lauras, in the direction of oar Saviour's eyes, and 
you absolutely start — as yoa see him in the corner of ! 
the picture — erect— with opened eyes of astonishment 
— his grave-clothes flung from off his bead and breast — 
and bis attention intensely fixed on the Power that bad 
raised him from the dust. Tfiere is a very unusual, 
preternatural, gbost-like air, about this figure of La- 
zarus, which not only differs from all those of him 
which we hare seen, hut which we think singularly 
pow erfu l, and appropriate. It has been usual with 
many of the old masters to occupy half their canvass 
with an ugly common-pluoe object of an excavation of 
the earth, meant for a grave. Mr. H. has nothiog of 
the Mod. It is the occupier of the grave, and not the 
grave itself, which he wishes the spectator to behold. 
Two grave-diggers, however, of muscular forms, and 
starting back with amazement bordering on horror, 
occupy the foreground very successfully ; and tell the 
tale as well as if we taw the excavation full * eight 
feet deep/ Nor is the raised figure busied in disen- 
tangling himself from his bandages and cords, as in 
the famous picture of Sebastian del Piombo— with 
which, if report speaks true,* Mr. H/§ performance 
will proMMy shoo feme in co mp etiti o n ; but It obtrudes 
just suffioient to convince ns that the great miracle 
has been accomplished, and that the raised Lazarus is 
not leaa sensible of it than the surrounding spectators. 

Of these ‘ surrodnding spectators’ we coaid say a 
good deal more than oor present limits admit of. 
Asnungthem, the father and mother of Lazarus are 
particularly conspicuous — in fine character, and fall of 
expression *, and are imoog the finest parts of colour- 
ing in the picture. The bead of the father is full of 
nature. Below them is Mary, the aister of the re- 
cently deceased. She is utterly absorbed io grief; 
and bus not yet gazed on her restored brother. In the 
foreground, before our Saviour, is the figure of 
MARTHA, kneeling, with extended arms, and a hand- 
kerchief ^n her right hand. Bat we submit, either 
that tbe'body and head are too large, or that the arm — 
particularly the right — is too small. And we would 
farther observe, that the handkerchief appears of rather 
too modern a shape or character. There is one figure 
in the piece, above Martha— that of St. John — which 
ioROt only the finest in the composition, but perhaps 
oao of the vary finest in the modern school of paint- 
ing. This tender-hearted disciple is* apparently lost 
between devotion to his master, and astonishment at 
tho miracle just wrought His whole figure, especially 
his countenance and clasped bands, are indicative of 
an intensity of feeling. We never noticed anv thing 
finer; and the ooiouring is worthy of the drawing. 
Above, are two well-known Judaioal characters — a 
pharisee and a sadducee, with philocteries on their 
foreheads. The reluctaot admission of the miracle 
prefcsmed is finely delineated in tbeir countenances. 
TBHfce right, is a moat beautifully drawn and coloured 
head Of a young woman, with a cinerary vase on her ! 


• We allude to the rumoured sale of the Gallery of Pictures 
•f the fane J.J. Angersteio, Bsq. , 


bend, apparently copied from the Portland vase.> 
Above, Is a fine figure of a youth pointing with both 
arms, as it were, to the objeot of the miracle ; and 
turning his hesd over bis left shoulder* with an earnest 
entreaty of expression in his countenance, for his com- 
panions to come and witness tho miraculous scene* 
Again, by the side af this youth, and a little above 
him, is a remarkably well conceived and coloured 
figoa of -a man, kneel i ng on mail, in tha aot ^of 
prayer, in perfect rapture and astonishment at what 
has. taken place. Several figures, to the left of him, 
half seen, scrambling over the same wall, danote the 
prevalence of the same feeling. 

The back ground is a scene of temples and buildings 
near Jerusalem, irradiated by the partial gleams of 
light, which seem to dart along the picture from a 
passing thunder-storm. We do io| pretend to have 
described all the principal figures in this very fine per- 
formance ; but after observing, in addition, that the 
colouring throughout is sober, and yet glowing ; after 
passing an unqualified commendation on the ochres and 
dark greens , which keep down the more radiant hoes — 
and after expressing onr intire conviction that the 
story is better told than we have ever yet seen it told 
— we beg to congratulate both Mr. H. and the public 
on this very fine acquisition to the British School 
of Painting. We do indeed sincerely hope, that 
no ungovernable prejudices oo the one hand, and no 
precipitate, ill-judged enoomiums on the other, may 
intercept the free exercise of every man's opinion, 
who has eyes to see, and a heart to feel. And we say, 
in oonclosion, with the characters engaged in the trans- 
action, * Come and see :* for, of all the miracles per- 
formed by our blessed Saviour, this was one of the 
most .solemn in its procedure, and most astonishing in 
its results. It was the type of his own awful fate. 
— Museum. 


OOMKEfiPOimWCIB. 

COBBETTS grammar. *" 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,— I see that my query on Cobbett’s English 
Grammar, which you were so kind ss to insert, has 
been answered in the last number of ypur Miscellany 
by one of yonr Correspondents ; and, though much 
obliged to him for his candid opinion, 1 hope he will 
not be displeased at my giving proper reasons for not. 
agreeing with him on the sentence in question*. B. seems 
somewhat dissatisfied at my not being more ,f explicit" 
with respect to my doubts ; in answer to this, I say 
that I did not oonsider it at all necessary, as ray object 
was to know if the word “ work " should be repeated 
in the same sentence, as it appeared there was only one 
verb ; and by expressing it as I did, I conld not sap- 
pose any person to be ignorant of my meaning. How- 
ever, it has given B. an opportunity of introducing a 
part of the sentence to which I did not advert : but 
immediately after be comes to the point ; and saya that, 
a “work" being at to great, a distance, he saw no. 
great impropriety in the verba being repeated. In an- 
swer to this I beg leave to say that how distant soever 
the nominative case and verb be, or how nnroereus 
soever the intervening olaqses be, the same nominative 
oase should not be repeated to tbe same verb : for 
“ non scribitur Canibus” we are not to suppose that 
any person acquainted even with the rudiiqefllAof syn- 
tax would be at a loss to find the nominative case to 
“deserves." But repeating it is contrary to rule, 
therefore it is wrong. B. next says that “ the two 
nominative cases may be easily reconciled on tbe gram- 
matical principle of two words being pot in apposition ; 
here I would iuform him that the tame word was never 
put in apposition with itself; for by apposition is 
meant, that affinity which is between two different 
words, ench pertaining to the same person or thing, 
and is so binding that it will Admit of nc/Variation of 
case: thns, “ Cioero the greatest orator of the age;" 
we say that tbe word “orator" is put in apposition 
with “ Cicero." Bat according to B.*» reasoning we 
conld say, “Cioero" the greatest “Cicero" of the 
age ; this requires oo contradiction, as the impropriety 
of it is palpable. 

It oow of course devolves on me to answer B.’s 
query. He questions as to tbe correctness of tbe sen- 


tence “ Your Majesty veto n ilk only <oue." I say it 
is strictly correct; however, imorder to be us explicit 
as possible, I shall answer Us queries one by one. 
“ Yonr Majesty who is the only on# : " Query ,"of what 
person is “ your Majesty ?'* I say it is the 3rd person. 
Q. Does the relative who agree with Majesty as its 
antecedent ? I answer yes. Q. 1^ that case of what 
gender is Majesty? I answer of the feminine. Q. How 
so, as “Majesty" cannot properly be called masculine 
or feminine? I give it gender by a figure of speech.* 
Q. Is that conformablo to rule or custom ? In answer 
to this I will give you the words of an author: “ Yes : 
and it has been justly regarded as a great advantage in 
our language : we cam whenever our subject will justify 
it. transform into masculine or feminine, nouns, which 
are strictly speaking neuter; and thus by giving tbe 
functions of life to inanimate objects enliven and elevate 
oor style, and give to onr expressions great additional 
dignity and force." There now remains one point more 
to be cleared with regard to the relative. B. says 
“ and in that oase should not the relative be which?" 
By making tbe relative “ which" it most have “ Ma- 
jesty" as an inanimate thing for its antecedent, and of 
course of tbe neater gender ; and tben£the word Majesty 
as an inanimate thing “ can be the only one that appears 
to have justly estimated the value of the people." I 
need not waste any time io proving tbe inconsistency of 
snob language, as I am inolined to think tkat B. him- 
self will find that I have been clear enough ; observing 
however that “Yonr Majesty who are tbe * only one" 
would be equally as correct as that in question. 

With maoh respect I remain yonr’s 
Manchester , March 5th , 1823. F. 

• Personification. 


BSPOfiZrORY OF OEKXU8. 


“ And butty the Wfae-man thus preach'd to na all,— 

“ Despise not tbe value of things that are small.’’— 

Old Ballad. 


[The pronoun me, in the following lively and inge- 
nious composition is printed with a capita], 1)608086 it 
partakes, in some measure, of tbe nature of a proper 
name, — being the representative of the Subject of tbe 
Riddle, — one of the longest certainly, and perhaps one 
of tbe best Riddles that ever was composed. — Indeed 
it scarcely deserves the name of a Riddle, as the veil 
is so thin, and the features so prominent, that the 
Answer it discoverable on the first glance. As a mere 
Riddle, its length alone would be objectionable; but 
in the way of description, it might still admit of ex- 
tension,— S. X.] 

A RIDDLE, 

BY A LADY. 

Ladies, I yonr attention claim. 

Nor doubt bill soon you’ll know my name 
And if my presence you're possessing, 

Yon scarce need ask another blessing. 

I am not power, I am uot wealth, 

Nor joy, nor innocence, nor health ; 

I'm not a husband, nor a wife, 

(By some esteem’d thu sweets of life ; ) 

Love I have known, but often fly, 

Thu moment he apfiroaches nigh. 

I am not Hope,— Hope oft beguiles, 

Smiles, and deceives you as she smiles ; 

B«t I, a Maud, Aureus SUi warm, 

Profess no more than I perform. 

I’m not Religion, but depend 
On her, as on my dearest friend ; 

And have the privilege and honour 
Still to attend aud wait upon her. 

Nor CbecrfiUness herself nin 1, 

Though of the self-same family ; 

Allied by a fraternal band, 

Yon often aec Us hand in hand. 

Perhaps you’ll fancy that content 
By this description must be meant ; 
lint no 'tis said Content will dwell 
With the lone hermit in his cell ; 

But should you seek fur Mr, I fear. 

You would nut olteu find me there. 

The beggar, on bis bed of straw. 

Prom sloth 1 1 .-cl f content will draw ; 

In rags and dirt will sit and sing, 

. A* Millie and merry as a king ; 

But 1 ne’er came within hi* hut,— 

I hate a sluggard and a slut ; 

And as for rags and dirt, 1 ne'er 
In them did ever ^et appear. 

^ England’s my birth place — 'tis averr’d 
No foreign language knows the word ; 

And English travellers declare, 

I taonot live in foreign air ! 
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Bat English travellers are nice, 

And this, you'll say is prejudice ; 

Yet foreigner* themselves have found 
My native toll is English ground. 

But I fear you grot r weary ; and so for your pleasure. 

To finish my story. I’ll alter my measure. 

With a cheerful Old Maid, who, well pleas'd and contented 
Has refos’d some good offers, yet never repented, 

I oft am an inmate; on her I attend, 

But am not so much the Old Bachelor's friend; 

Since he frequently finds, if the truth be will own, 

Man never was meant to enjoy me alone. 

The truth is I’m shy, and on others depend, 

Before I am fix’d as a permanent friend ; 

Must have ail things neat and convenient about me. 

Or else yoo’U soon find you most e’en live without me. - 
For instance, — in winter I always require 
A hearth that’s clean swept, and a good biasing fire. 

At night, a warm room, with an excellent bed, 

Beside some soft pillows to solace my head; 

With a daily supply of good drink and good meat. 

For I cannot exist where there’s nothing to eat ; 

Yet I'm no epicure ; — although I meat own, 

I would rather each day have two dishes than one. 

But this as you please ; I shall never contend, 

For if yoo are happy — it answers my end. 

But beside all these requisites, mentioned to you, 

There are others, — and those of more consequence too ; 

Things which you must either possess or provide. 

Before yoo can hive me with you to reside : 

Good sense, in the first place, 1 cannot omit. 

Although I can live very well without wit ; 

But as for good temper, if ever she flies. 

Be certain the full better half of Me dies. 

With Jealousy, Envy, and low.mindcd Pride, 

I cannot, — ’tis not in my nature, — abide ; 

But Hatred and Malice. Content. on and Spite, 

If e’er they come near Me, will kill Me outright. 

In fine, would you have Me, with all my perfections. 

You must cherish good-will and the social affections; 

Attend to my wants, and remember my threats, — 

Preserve a clear conscience, and pay all your debts. 


THE DRAMA 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday March 3rd, to Friday March 7th , 1093. 

Monday.— Pirarro : with the Prize. Holla — Mr. Young. 
Tuesday * — For the Benefit of Mr. Yotmg. — Man of the 
World : with the Promissory Note and For England, 
Ho! Sir Pertinax Mao Sycophant— Mr. Young. 
Wednesday. — Mr. Tibbs : with Tom and Jerry. 
Thursday . — Ways and Means : with Tom and Jerry. 
Friday.— The Bafh Road : with Tom and Jerry. 

We understand that Miss Hammersley has concluded 
a moat advantageous engagement, for a term of three 
years, with the Managers of the Theatru-Royal Covent 
Garden. Mr. Brown also leaves us for the Theatre- 
Royal Drury Lane ; and, during the Liverpool season, 
Mr. Salter ia engaged for the Theatre-Royal Bir- 
mingham. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Ball Daiss.— Round dress of amber coloured crape, a 
puckering of gauze of the same colour at the border, finished 
by rouleaux , wadded very foil of white satin, with foil blown 
white roses, and a few leaves of green foliage: under each 
rose is an antique ornament of the rosace kind, composed of 
white satin, with a tuft of amber in the interior. The body of 
this beantifol dress is of satin, and is elegantly diversified by 
white silk cordon and fine blond ; the front of the bust is 
finished by a nairow falling tucker of blond; and the shoulders 
ornamented by bows of white satin ribbon. The sleeves are 
white, and are trimmed to correspond with the skirt, except 
that the flowers are left oot; they are finished by the rouleaux 
in points, with the rosaces in the centre of the sleeve, encir- 
cling the arm. Tne hair is arranged a la Sappho; and round 
tha Lesbian braid at the back part of the head is placed a 
wreath of foil blown roses and laurel leaves. The earrings and 
necklace are of fine pearls ; the ear-pendants superbly set. 

Evbnino Dr ass. — Dress of Urling*s Patent Lace over a 
slip of lilac coloured satin. Three French tucks of white satin, 
foiling one over the other, are placed at the edge of the border. 
These are surmounted by a rich festoon trimming of white 
crape, consisting of full puffings, each festoon headed by an 
Asiatic diadem, divided by pearls, which gives a most splendid 
effect to this truly novel and unique kind of trimming. The 
body and sleeves are elegantly simple, the former having only 
a slight ornament of fine lace round the bust, with a few pufn 
of lilac satin ; the sleeves are very short, not foil, and are bound 
tight round the arm with a broad band of satin. 

Waleino Dress. — A deep amethyst-colour silk pelisse of 
gras de Naples, wadded, aud lined with pink sarsnet ; a little 
wrapt and fastened down the front with hooks and eyes : cor- 
sage, made plain and high, ornamented with tasselled cbev- 
ronelles : circular projecting collar of velvet, of a deeper hue, 
than the silk; two rows of velvet are placed down the front 


and round the bottom of the skirt : sleeve nearly to fit, with 
velvet coif, and full epaulette, intersected with velvet straps. 
Ruff of Buckinghamshire lace ; cap of the same, fastened under 
the chin with button and loop. Bonnet of the same silk as the 
pelisse, boaad with broad velvet, and lined with pink satin : 
the front bent a la Marie Stuart ; the crown surrounded with 
inverted conical rouleaus of velvet, equi-distant, commencing 
with a silk knot : plume of ostrich feathers of a bright amethyst 
coknfi’, placed on the right aide, and foiling low on the left 
shoulder. 



| Mistaken Civility. — A gentleman mistaking a 
very small lady, — who was picking her way over a 
j dirty channel, — for a very young one, snatched her op 
| in his arma, and landed her in safety on the other aide, 

! when she indignantly tnrned np a face expressive of 
the anger of fifty winters, and demanded why he dared 
to take snob a liberty. "Ob! I humbly beg yonr 
pardon, fsaid the gentleman,) I have only one amends 
to make and be again canght bbr up, and placed her 
where he had first found her. 

Ganganelli (Pope Clement XIV.) and Vol- 
taire. — >Tn the coarse of an interview which an Eng- 
lish gentleman had with the Pope at Rome, the latter 
inquired of the former the route he had come, which 
inquiry introduced his mentioning that he bad visited 
Voltaire at Ferney, and indeed had charge of a message 
from that philosopher to his holiness. If be would be 
pleased to permit him, he would deliver it in the words 
in which be had received it. The gentleman said, that 
Voltaire had obarged him with his very best respects to 
bis holiness, and requested, as a great favour, that he 
would send him the eyes and ears of his Inquisltor- 
Geoeral, “ Ah!*' replied his holiness, “ the old man 
has a mind to be peasant; and, air, if yon return the 
same way, be pleased to deliver to him my best res- 
pects, and aasfire him, if it had been practicable, I 
would readily have obliged him ; but the inquiaitor- 
general of Rome has had neither eyes nor ears sfnoe 
Ganganelli has been pope." 

Button-holes. — A grave-digger, having boned a 
Mr. Buttoo, sent the following enrioua bill to his exe- 
cutors : — 

“To making a Button-hole 3s.” 

On reading this, one of them exclaimed, 

O sun I O moon! and ye celestial poles! 

Are graves then dwindled Into Button-holes f 

Dr. JenneR. — The medical men of Gloucestershire 
have had a meeting for the purpose of promoting mea- 
sures in honour of the late Dr. Jenner. It is proposed 
to erect a jponument to his memory in, or near, the 
city of Gloucester. 

Sir Isaac Newton. — We understand that several 
valuable papers of this celebrated mathematician are in 
the possession of Lord Portsmouth, who has intrusted 
them to Dr. Latham for the purpose of publication. 

Parachute Rocket. — On Friday night week a 
newly-invented rocket was let off on Chatham lines, 
in the presence of the officers of the garrison, of a 
very peculiar and curious construction. After rising a 
considerable height in the air, it explodes, when a 
parachute, contained io the head of the rocket, is sepa- 
rated from it and suddenly expands, which has, de- 
pending from it, a fire-ball of considerable magnitude, 
which gives a most powerful light, illuminating the 
country for nearly a mile round. The parachute pre- 
vents the ball from descending to the earth, over which 
it hovers like a satellite. The rocket is intended to 
•how the position and movements of an enemy's army, 
or any body of troops, by night — Maidstone Gasette. 


EPIGRAMS. 

How D. D. swaggers, M. D. rolls! 

I dob them both a brace of noddies : 
Old D. D. has the Cure of souls, 

Apd M. D. has the Care of bodies. 

Between them both, what treatment rare 
Our souls and bodies must endure. 

One has the Cure without the Care, 

And one the Care without the Cure. 


To Flavia*s shrine two suitors run 
And woo the foir at once : 

A needy fortune-hunter out. 

And one a wealthy dunce. 


How, tbns twin-courted, dull behave 
Depends upon this rule — 

If she’s a fool she’ll wed the knave. 
And if a khava the foot 


My thrifty spouse, her taste to please, 
With rival dames at auctions vies ; 
She doats on every thing she sees. 

And every thing she doats on buys. 

I with her lasts am quite enchanted ; 

Such costly wares, so wisely sought ! 
Bought, besause they may be wanted ; 
Wanted, because they may be bought. 


to ora heKdeu. 


The Headers of tha Iris will perceive from the “fia* 
chelor's Dre*m, n (our Compositor's initiatory Isms) 
that we are now prepared io redeem oar promise of 
presenting them with " an occasional treat." 

A quantity of MUSIC TYPE having been CAST 
m London , at considerable expense, EXPRESSLY 
FOR THE IRIS, we shall introduce a new feature, 
without infringing upon any other department of m 
publication, — by freqnently giving TWO to FOUR 
EXTRA PAGES of ORIGINAL or SELECT 
MUSIC. 

In our Literary career, if has ever been our rid 
fo elicit talent , and to foster usuusummy merit ; to 
correct taste by liberal strictures ; and, for our gt- 
neral readers, to combine a select variety of esauing 
and mstructive subjects. We cam, m a very greet un- 
sure assume , that our efforts have not been u n mems - 
ful; and the pleasure we derive from this consideration, 
with the reliance we have on the same discerning Pub- 
lic, induce us cheerfully to submit to the present addi- 
tional expense, in the pleasing expectation of rendering 
our publication still more entertaining and useful 

To our Musical Friends who have kindly ofend 
their services in this department of our Miscdkuy, 
the Iris, we trust, will prove a most eligible mebna 
for conveying Specimens of Talent and Saent^t 
Attainment. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Watty is us usual— humourous and hard to please !— Whj f k 
the name of common sense, should he object to the originality, 
or want of originality, of The Rommunt of Llewellyn’— 
Our learned correspondent XI is seriously implicated, tod 
we certainly think that he should resort to defensive mea- 
sures.— Atoface de St. CUre might have been mistakes ui 
his selections; but we think as a dissertator, be has given tf 
much in a few paragraphs, as Lecturers usually comprise u> 
as many pages.— Watty Is generous, we have no doubt 
we are not of opinion that, because our readers will art g»v« 
us an extra twopence-halfpenny, we should not study UR 
wishes of our contributors.— We shall, on this score, be Or* 
quently open to W — y. — See Notice to Readers above. 

The Remount of Llewellyn— The first part of the *cood 
Canto is received.— The difficulty of deciphering some cha- 
racters. and of modernising some parts of the style, noavow* 
ably subjects this poem to Irregularity in publication. 

Mr. Gerard’s humourous epistle; the Wearied Bachelor; H*T. 
on Peevishness, Ac.; Juvenis on Death; J. W. to Maty; 
J. A. Parnell ; and Clio— are received. 

An Eton Scholar’s Lines have too close an affinity to “Tb< 
Bachelor’s Rejoinder.” 

J. W.’s Lines to Mary are susceptible of much improvement- 

Edmund and Ann is not a plausible fiction ; it is also ungram- 
matical, and devoid of melody. 

Our Oxford-Street correspondent shonld prefer his compUirt 
to the Managers of our Theatre. We, however, think U»« 
the removal of the evil staled is impracticable. 


mchester -• Printed and Published by HENRY S fUTM% 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONCENTRIC FRIENDS. 


No. III. 


All the Home Members being assembled at 
six o’clock, the 

Beiifieration tir&amlier 

was entered, and, after the reading and ap- 
proval of sundry communications from Friend 
Nol, a discussion took place upon a paper en- 
titled — “ Observations addressed to the Editors 
of the Public Journals upon the present mode of 
procuring bodies for the Schools of Anatomy” 

The Human Dissectors have had many que- 
ries put to them, all of which, it appears, they 
decline answering ; and we must still re- 
ceive — instead of dispassionate sound argu- 
ment, a string of interrogatories that pre-sup - 
pose us to be fully acquainted with all the arcana 
of surgery and medicine. The absolute right j 
of having bodies procured, is assumed, without 
a singleulustration of the necessity of dissec- 
tion ; and the ridiculous notion is foisted upon 
society, that, because a fracture or injury now 
and then occurs which renders amputation ne- 
cessary, we must all, forsooth, cogent to have 
the Burial Grounds robbed of the remains 
we instinctively regard, nay venerate — and all 
this for the purpose of supplying each student 
with a perfect, an entire body for dissection, — 
although, not one of these m every 600, will, 
when in practice, ever be adequate to, or have 
occasion for effecting amputations. But, the 
Dissectors’ argumentative queries shall be put, 
and distinctly replied to. — 

1. 

** Will these gentlemen [ the Editors of the 
Public Journals \ point out how Anatomy , and 
consequently Surgery, are to be taught withqut 
dissections r” 

Now, that a Professor should call upon op- 
ponents to advocate his system — upon mere 
tyros to demonstrate the accuracy of his pecu- 
liar views — and upon those who* demand parti- 
cular arguments, to accede to the truth and 
positive necessity of his general assumptions — 
u, to say the best, somewhat paradoxical, and 
savours strongly of weakness, if not of sophis- 
try. — But, in this way alone can human dissec- 
tion be defended ! 

e> 

“ Do they [Editors'] expect an honourable 
and enlightened body of men to acquiesce in sen- 
timents, and act upon them , to the subversion of 
their own profession , and of the science and 
practice of Surgery f” 

That men should subvert sentiments, how- 
ever dis-“ honourable” and impious, by which 
they obtain an easy and affluent support, can 
hardly be expected. Nor can even 44 honour- 
able and enlightened” dissectors suppose that 
mere egotism should caut an enlightened public 
out of reason and nature, and into an acquies- 
cence with a contemptible jargon of the benefits 
it derives from — unsupported assertion. 


3 . 

“ Is it not already melancholy enough in its 
effects upon the Surgeon , and in its consequences 
to Society, that the supply of bodies is not to be 
obtained but by bringing him in contact with, 
and compelling him as it were to employ, a set 
of wretches, who, by the V ER Y ACT, are ren- 
dered fitter for erery species of Plunder, and 
Devastation, and Violence, and Murder ? ” 

Here is, indeed, work for the Legislature ; 
has there been such a declaration ever before 
made to the world ? It must also strike every 
reader how careful the Dissector is to identify 
himself with the entire body of Surgeons ! 

4 . 

“ Will these gentlemen , [Editors] who are 
at the same time so fond of giving publicity to 
the transaction, and so flippant in tneir invectives 
against it, point out some better mode by which 
bodies may be obtained, and thus insure to them- 
selves the gratitude of the Surgeons more than 
of any other class of men I” 

Surgeon and Surgeons, are irrelevant in all 
these sophisms, they should be expunged, and 
Dissector and Dissectors substituted. Surely 
“ the honourable and enlightened body of” Dis- 
sectors ought not to be such monopolists of 
gratitude— 4et the Editors put merchants, trades- 
men, and shopkeepers, in possession of a good 
trading commodity, or material, and without 
expense, and unquestionably, the latter will 
prove eaually as grateful as the above 44 honour- 
able ana enlightened ! 

44 Do they [Editors] wish that Surgery should 
no longer be taught in this country — that its 
study and improvement should not keep pace with 
the advancement of the other arts ana sciences — 
and that we should retrograde to those ages of 
ignorance » when our fellow-creatures were to be 
tortured with dressings of scalding oil , or sub- 
jected to all the horrors of the actual cautery 
for the stopping a bleeding vessel ? ” 

Surgery cannot retrograde ! The human 
body has been microscopically investigated, and, 
every part, not only fully described in words, 
but accurately delineated by the engraver, and 
most faithfully represented by the modeller. 
The words of a corresponding member are 
quite to the point : — 44 W hv have Munros, Bells, 
Hunters, furnished such elaborate and exact 
representations from many thousand dissections, 
if these dissections can never be superseded by 
plates, models, or museums ? Were they, witn 
Boerhaave, Haller, Covvper, Cheseldcn, Albi- 
nus, and others, urged on in these terrible in- ; 
vestigations, by purdy an insatiable propensity ? 
Or, did they act the part of nefarious impostors, 
in professing, that pursuits and labours would 
prove useful to society, which were only cal- 
culated to enrich themselves ? It is, indeed, a 
poor museum that does not contain subjects 
which are sufficient to convey as much, and as 
accurate, information to the student, as he can 
possibly obtain from the actual dissection of a 
numan bodv, in which, from putrefaction, there 
is a general dissolution of continuity . Mr. A. 


would do well to consider this : — be should also 
fully and unequivocally explain what benefit 
can possibly result to society from an actual 
dissection of the trunk or extremities, every 
bone, muscle, gland, nerve, artery, and vein, 
nay, almost every fibre and particle ot which 
may be now correctly shewn in plates, models, 
ana natural and artificial subjects ? Why should 
not lectures upon those parts be confined to 
these mediums ? Were all the burial grounds 
and all the hospitals in Europe open to Resur- 
rection Men and Lecturers, coula they possibly 
ascertain more than that muscles, nerves, veins, 
&c. answer such and such purposes ? Can they 
hope to explain the cause of muscular motion ? 
to identify the active principle of nerves, or the 
nature of sensibility ?” 

6 . 

44 IF hat are the people , on whose minds this 
pregnant mischief [the effort to abolish human 
dissection] is intended to operate I Chiefly the 
poor ; the ignorant, and the unprotected l — Those 
very men for whose benefit our Dispensaries and 
Hospitals are founded, — who of all men are 
most exposed to external injury, and therefore of 
all men are most to be benefited by the improve- 
ment of Surgery — the Soldier and Sailor, whose 
station subjects them to every wound and violence 
which the human frame is capable of receiving ! 
Good God 1 is it men like these, who stand in 
the hourly need of our services, that are to have 
their feelings excited” 

This is as false as it is fulsome, and as impi- 
ous as false . For Injuries amongst the lower 
orders generally, let us take Manchester as an 
example. Perambulate the streets of that town ; 
visit its extensive manufactories (in which there 
arc surely all the necessary facilities for the con- 
tusion of limbs) ; and sum up the number of 
those who have undergone amputation. Inquire 
next what proportion of these have been oper- 
ated upon in the public Hospital, and then 
divide the remainder amongst tne entire num- 
ber of medical practitioners, and declare whe- 
ther one living* subject will fall to the lot of 
each Surgeon in the course of a dozen genera- 
tions ! ! On inquiry amongst the sailors in our 
own town, we are at a still greater loss to ac- 
count for the temerity of this contemptible 
sophist. What 44 wouud or violence,” that re- 
quires surgical aid do they acknowledge them- 
selves peculiarlv subject to ? With soldiers, 
and the navy it is otherwise ; but wbat situation 
furnishes the best treatise on gun-shot wounds ? 
The Dissecting Room or the Field ? The Ana- 
tomical Theatre or the Cockpit ? Or how 
many of the students of Mr. Abernetby, of 
Mr. Brooke, or of any other of the Anatomical 
Lecturers, can, on receiving a military or naval 
appointment, proceed iu the discharge of his 
professional duties, without further instruction ? 
That there are many who do — soldiers and 
sailors can painfully demonstrate; — but, that 
there are great pains taken to initiate young 
Medical Officers into the duties of Hospitals, 
&c. may be readily ascertained at any of the 
principal depots. 
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Soldiers and sailors are seldom amongst their 
relatives ; when deceased their mortal remains 
lie wholly under the controul of the medical 
•fficers ; and these persons may and do examine 
them till curiosity is fully satisfied ; when the 
parts all receive Christian burial. Thus military 
and naval medical men, are, subsequently to their 
appointment, qualified in their respective de- 
partments, and soldiers and sailors seldom, 
scarcely ever, require the assistance of civil 
practitioners. 

Now then, seeing the false assumption of the 
writer of the “Observations," what shall we 
eay of his indignant exclamation ? What shall 
we say of Human Dissection after hearing this, 
its audacious advocate ? Is it really necessary ? 
Society must decide. Yes, every individual 
must consider the subject, and determine how 
he shall resolve. Efforts are making to seduce 
the public writers ; the New Monthly and others 
have already shown their liberality by affecting 
to despise the instinctive feelings of humanity ; 
and a general bias in the same track is what is ‘ 
wished for. Hear the Abettor of Resurrection 
Men, declare his own views ; — “ All that I at 
present wish, is to secure a more rational view of 
the subject, and MORE FRIENDLY CO- 
OPERATION on the part of the EDITORS 
of the Newspapers — i. e. He wishes to sound 
the public so as to obtain the liberty of trans- 
forming seats of benevolence into schools of 
pr fit. In conclusion, it may not be extraneous 
to inquire — What is to be expected from the 
dissections insisted upon ? Are the Lecturers 
themselves intent over every subject ? Or, do 
they merely endeavour to explain to their pupils 
what is already very well known ? Unquestion- 
ably the latter is the real case ; and all that they 
ever look for, or ever expect, is, now and then 
a solitary preternatural discovery which they 
add to their collections as a curiosity — but not 
as a matter that can ever benefit one in MIL- 
LIONS of persons. 


EPISTLE TO , MANCHESTER. 


(from a schoolfellow of lord byron’s.) 
Diar Sir, 

I sent yon twenty stanzas in my last — 

And therefore owe yon nothing — on that score. 

And now the breaking of the ice ii past, 

I am about to “ challenge twenty more 

And “ kill them too” (providing that thon hast 

Patience to read — like Bobadil of yore 

I’ll challenge them by twenties — rnn them thro*, 

And when they're finish’d, salt, and send them yon. — 

Now twenty verses, are one hundred lines 
And sixty — what a deal for me to spin — 

In such doll days too— when the son scarce shines 

As many minutes — but I weave them in 

The evening. Tis dark ere th’ immortal dines. 

To waste God’s daylight so — it were a sin 
So after dinner— as the lesser crime, 

Rather than “ rin-thcr-out," I rest ahd rhyme. 

Pity but I’d a more poetic name, 

(Curse on’t, I’ve the cognomen of a dog)* 

It shoves one wonderfully on to fame. 

Who would read poems written by a Hogg ? 

Or dream that he’d of poesy the flame t 

The name would drag him back, as would a lo* 

About his neck — (In this I’m not mistaken) 

Bloomfield is better, to my taste— or Bacon / — 

M The Ettrick Shepherd” charms ns — say why this is t 
We all dance to the music of fine names — 

Yea, even the Muses do— these oft sought misses. 

These antiquated Heliconian dames ; 

Twere time they brought their matters to a crisis 
For Time the toughest of all tempers, tames. 

They “ stoop to conquer” as they older grow — 
Cobblers and cow. herds, cau content them now. — 

They’ve got a Lord of late into their train, 

And by the Lord ! they give themselves such airs — 
When Southey knocks— they bid him call again, 

And Hunt — has more than ouce — been kick’d down stairs 


• Ebcnczer— Anglice Help. 


Wordsworth, (who seldom took their names in vain) 
They've sent him back — tin answer’d all his prayers — 
Campbell has one in keeping — as I guess 
And Rogers too— but both in idleness. — 

Sweet is the dawn of youth and love’s bright day — 
Sweet ’tis a sweet-heart’s favours to obtain — 

Sweet too is pleasure’s rosy thornless way — 

Sweet to a gamester’s hearing—” seven’s the main !” — 
Sweet friendship’s sacred barter, let me say — 

Sharing each with the other joy and pain— 

Sweet to a German palate is sour-crout 
And sweet is sugar-candy — (that’s sans doubt ) 

Friendship l above the rest— to thee be given 
Due praise — thou art my ev’ry earthly Joy — 

Thou art man’s foretaste bright on earth— of heav’n 
God's only gift to him — without alloy — 

When on life’s ocean— we are tempest driv’u 
Anchor and cable gone st ill thou can’st buoy 
Our hopes — to where — when earthly friendships’ die — 
(Your own good sense the next line can supply !)— 

Lord Byron talks about a “ dreamless sleep,” 
Uninterrupted by a single snore. 

Calls Death — ** the land of desolation deep”-j- 
( And Life — a song to which there’s no * encore’ — ) 

A Night — on which no morning’s dawn shall peep — 
An Ocean bounded by no farther shore — 

This may to him no cause of grief afford 
Who all his life has liv’d — ay like a lord 1 

But hackney coachmen— or a galley slave 
Or those who light our lamps — or black our shoes 
All those who ev’n on Sanaa) s do not shave 
All vagrant Christians, and all wand’ring Jews — 

And all the tribes, our charity who crave — 

To this vile creed — their credence must reftisc : 

And oyster dredgers, Justly might complain — 

And wish that heaven had made them Alusselmea. 

(The last verse was the ninth, and this the tenth 
I soon shall get on to my journey’s end — 

These pages are of such confounded length. 

That if iny muse, she will not coudesccnd 
To help me — 1 must trust in my owu strength 
And scribble on, whatever fate shall send ; 

” Better wear out, than rust ” — a maxim true) 

(When this line’s finish’d, 1 am half-way thro’.) 

If death (as he says) be a u dreamless sleep ,” 

We f Archy) have been dreaming all our lives 
Striving to get, and when once gotten keep — 

Health, weallh, and wisdom, children too and wives 
We sow a field, which we are not to reap ; 

Tis smothering us, when we have fill’d our hives : 

It is a doctrine which I do abhor. 

To say a man is no more — when he’s morf. 

All who are born must die. Spenccan Death 
W r itb his dread scythe, does to a level bring 
Without distinction, all who have the breath 
Of life within their nostrils — cobbler, king, 

Churchman and chimney sweep, lye underneath 
His sovereign sway— but this is not the thing 
I meant to treat of— underneath the sod 
Do we still lye, or rise to meet our God t 

Mind Is Imperishable- well he knows 
Byron who writes — “ there’s no returning spring 
Which shall revive onr ashes” — the repose 
Of Hades has with him no termining — 

I wish some other snbjcct I had chose. 

For this to a conclusion I must bring y 
I’ve beat him oft at marbles, but, yc gods t 
Tochallenge him at rhyme, were dreadful odds. 

If e’er 1 go to Scotland — “ back again,” 

(But that you’ll say’s a most unlikely thing 
For any Scotsman — let the if remain) 

I’ll bring the very stone, that held the ring 
On which our marbles lay — and be as vain 
As if it had been trod on by a King ; 

If by the Lord o’ the Manor 1 am bor’d 
I’ll “ set him dowu” as an ill-manner’d Lord. 

Yon put my last epistle in the Iris 
“ With all its imperfections on its head” — 

And should this follow — what I would desire, is 
That you revise the same ; great is the need ! 

Of this said RAINBOW what I most admire, is 


Of this said RAINBOW what I most admire, is 
The very great diversity indeed 
Of matter it contains — but query, whether 
It looks not strange, to send for fustian hither f 

Poets, and Painters, (Peter Pindar says) 

Should never, if they wish for fame, get fat ; 

If leanness constituted claim to praise 
I am the Immortal G — r — d, still for that — 

But well I know that this is not the case 
( I wonder what dame Fortune would be at) — 

1 know, tudeed my knowledge is a curse 
Lean is my person, Linker still, my purse. 

I covet little, I am not like some 
Who look with envy on a neighbour’s lot 
Wishing th- 1 they'd my crust— and 1 their crumb 
With justice you will own that I am not. 

(Of their own merits, modest men are dumb) — 

1 only wish that I — like Walter Scott, 

Could get a half a crown for every line, 

O dear ! what sterling merit, then were mine. 


To think it should be so, how mad am I 

That brethren of the art cannot agree— 

That ev’n the Royal Academy, 

Is torn with envy and with jealousy— 

Of all the vagrant-painting sons of Adam, I 
Am most averse to grumbling — Give to me 
Those scenes of nature, smooth, and «tyf 
The thunders, and the tempests, take, who will 

I think the sea air, has improv’d my style 
Given it a .kind of picquant attic salt 
For inspiration — I just walk a mile 
On the sea beach — and when I make a halt 
I take my tablets out— 4htn muse a while 
(Wetting my wicxen, with the juice of malt) 

Then as the images pass thro’ my brain 
I note them down — for you to see again. 

But, for the premia — I’ll lay down my pen 
Seeing my paper draws toward an end ; 

And snail resume the subject once again 
First time I have “ an orra hour” to spend, 

In sermon phrase I scarcely can refrain 
From wishing that a blessing may attend 
On what has now been said ; aud to bis na ipf 
Be all the praise, who truly can lay claim. 

E. G— R— D. 

Mrtrpooi, Feb. Id, 1813. 

biography. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

I 

(Abridged from Memoirs of ike Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. — By James Elmes, M.RJ.A.) 

Sir C. Wren was born at East Knoyl, WHts (tbe 
rectory of his lather Dr. C. Wren,) on the 90tb Ool 
1632. liis family prodnoed several individuals distin- 
guitbed for learning, at various periods from the time 
of Henry YJI. Christopher being a delicate child 
was educated at home, till at an early age be wu 
i placed under Dr. Busby at Westminster. His genial 
| soon began to display itself; for in 1645, when only 
thirteen years of age, he invented a new astronomical 
instrument which he dedicated in Latin, of a superior 
style, to his father ; and also, in the same year, wrote 
an exercise on Physieks, and invented a pneumatic 
machine. Soon after this period, the Royal Society 
originated in private meetings, and when foaoded 
(Restoration of Charles II.) yonng Wren became 
identified with all its proceedings. Previously, bow- 
over, he pursued his studies at Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, with extraordinary eclat, so as to hs considered 
a prodigy of universal science. 

His Juvenile Essay (it is justly observed) proved 
the fecondity, the ripeness, and the highly cultivated 
state of his mind ; his xeal and his ardent entbusiua 
in the pnrsuit of knowledge and literary honours. 

This year, while the incipient architect of oar beau- 
tiful metropolitan cathedral wan cultivating the abun- 
dant soil of his natural genius, St. Peter's at Rone, 
its prototype and rival, was declared to tbe world of 
art as finished, under the auspices of Innocent X. and 
tbe superinteodance of Bernini. This onnooncemest 
of the completion of the largest and richest Christian 
temple in the world was an epoch in art, and was ai 
affair of sufficient consequence to attract the attention, 
and secure the investigation of architectural principle* 
by the youthful and aspiring Wren, who, more tbaa 
any man, could say, Nulla dies sine tinea. 

Of the superiority of St. Paul's over St. Peter’s, i» 
point of mathematical construction, I shall speak io 
its proper place *, but tbe completion of such a struc- 
ture as St. Peter’s, which was intended as tbe oeolrtl 
church of the Christian world, was an affair of too 
much importance to the world, particularly to that of 
science, such as congregated about tbe Wrens, tbe 
Wards, the Wilkinses, tbe Oughtreds of the day, 
the patriarchs of English science and art, not to bare 
attracted notice and excited disquisitions 

This highly important epoch bad doubtlessly an in- 
fluence on Wren, and assisted him to accomplish St 
Paul’s alone , while SL Peter’s was the work of more 
than twenty architects, supported by the treasure of 
the Christian world, and by the protection and aodtr 
the pontificates of nineteen successive popes. 

While Wren was pursuing, by sure and eertsi® 
steps, bis road to fame and eminence, loigo Jones, his 
great predecessor and most formidable rival in archi- 
tecture, died ; as if to make way for his worthy 
cessor in proper time, before he wu thrust from u* 
singe. 
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It would far exceed our limits to follow Mr. Elmes 
into the particulars of young Wren's scientific inven- 
tions and literary productions : suffice it to say, that 
bo waa eminently conspicnoas in many of the greatest 
improvements of an age fertile in wonderful disco- 
veries. 

la 1657, ha sncceeded Mr. Rooke as Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College ; and in 1660, the 
Royal Society commenced its meetings on the days, 
weekly, after his lec tares were delivered. The Me- 
moirs now are almost a narrative of the early progress 
of this Society : bat Wren having been appointed 
A ss is ta n t Surveyor General, was soon called to more 
obvious pablie works. Tbe theatre at Oxford, 16G3, 
was bis first public building, and tbe fame of its eree- 
tion added largely to his celebrity. Pembroke Col • 
lege, Cambridge, was his next work ; bat even in the 
midst of these important concerns, he still continued 
devoted to his beloved philosophy. 

A trip to the continent was the next important fea- 
ture in tbe life of oar immortal countryman. The at- 
tractions of Paris under tbe magnificent Louis XIV. 
wefto worthy of the closest investigation; and, per- 
haps, there never was a fiaer study for an English 
architect than France exhibited at tbe precise period of 
Sir Christopher Wren's visit. Tbe building of tbe 
Louvre alone was a school of art. In 1666 tbe great 
fire of London seems as if providentially sent to open 
the widest possible field for tbe exercise of such a 
genius as London then possessed ; and to call forth all 
the faculties of Wren. 

The fire commenced on September 2, kept burning 
till the 8th, and on tbe 10th was still a heap of blazing 
rains. On the 12th, Evelyn presented tbe king with a 
survey of tbe ruins, and a plan for a new city, with a 
dissertation upon it. Whereupon, after dinner, bis 
nsjestj sent for him into the queen’s bedchamber, her 
majesty and tbe Ditke of York being tbe only other 
persons present ; they examined each particular, and 
conversed on them for nesrly an hour, and were ex- 
treaaelj pleased with what he had conceived and deli- 
neated so promptly. 

This model, or design, was soon after laid before 
Parliament and (though not executed)* having been 
preferred before those of Hooke aod others, Sir C. 
was appointed deputy surveyor- general (to Sir John 
Denham, whom he afterwards succeeded,) and prin- 
cipal architect for rebuilding the whole city ; having 
previously beeo nominated architect, and one of the 
commissioners for the reparation of St Pad s. Ths 
Mfommmmt was begun in 1671, and finished in six 
years. It was at first used for astronomical observa- 
tions, hot tbe Royal Society were obliged to abandon 
tbeir experiments on account of its vibrations. It is 
certainly, though hardly looked at in London, tbe 
finest column of its kind in the world. Bow church, 
CheUpside, and St Stephen’s, Wal brook, Greenwich 
and Chelsea hospitals, and other buildings, make part 
of Wren’s admirable works : bnt to detail them all 
would fill our paper, and we must refer our readers to 
a position as near Mr. Hornor’s as they possibly can 
reach over the dome of St Paul's, for the clearest 
view of his astonishing labours, and say to them, in 
the emphatic words of his sepdebre. 

Si Momtmentum nquiri t Circumspice. 

Till his 86th year (a.D. 1718) Sir Christopher con- 
tinued his mighty labours, and was then overthrown by 
tbe coart influence of Mr. Benson, who supetseded 
him, and disgraced bis situation for only one \ ear j 
while Wren retired to a peaceful retirement at his 
house at Hampton Court, fall of years and honours, 
uying, ‘ Nunc roe jsbet fortuna expedites philoso- 
pher!.’ In this pnilosophical retirement he passed tbe 
greater part of the remaining five years of his life, 
occasionally coming to London, to inspect the progress 
of tbe repairs at Westminster Abbey, visiting bis great 
Work St Pad's, and indulging, after such an active 
life, in contemplation and studies. 

The life of this great and useful mao began now to 
draw near a close ; but acoident, and, perhaps, disap- 


* Hb plan, which has been engraved and is well known, 
2* as so arranged that the chief streets crossed each other in 
lines, with smaller streets between them : the churches. 
Public holdings, and markets, were so disposed as not to in- 
g^vfere with the streets, and four piazzas were designed at 
***^oper distances. Into which several of the streets met . 


pointment at tbe unguneroue oondnet of tbe king to 
him at ao advanced an age, shortened that life which 
temperance and activity bad so prolonged beyond tbe 
usual term of man’s life. Till the time of bis removal 
from the office of survey or-general, be bad principally 
resided at a house appropriated to his offices in Scotland 
Yard, Whitehall ; bat afterwards he dwelt occasion- 
ally in St. James’s-street, and remained surveyor of the 
Abbey till the time of his death. He also rented a 
house from the crown at Hampton-Court, to which be 
made great improvements. Here he woald often retire 
from the horry and fatigue of business, and passed the 
greater portion of the last five years of bis life in this 
chlm recess, in those contemplations and studies which 
T have before enumerated. 

In coming from Hampton-Court to London be con- 
tracted a cold, which, perhaps, accelerated his disso- 
lution : but he died as be bad lived, with tho greatest 
calmness and serenity. The good old mao, in his 
latter days, bad accustomed himself to take a nap after 
his dinner ; and on the 25th of February, 1723, the 
servant, who constantly attended him, thinking he 
slept longer than usual, went into his apartment, and 
found him dead in his chair. From a mask taken 
shortly after (his event, which I have contemplated 
with calm delight, it was as placid as sleep, and re- 
sembling, as bis admirhg friend Steele says of Dr. 
South, 4 that of tbe saints,’ and might well be called 
1 falling asleep :’ for the innocence of his life made him 
expect it as indifferently as he did bis ordinary rest. 


STANZAS 

TO A FRIEND ON HER MARRIAGE. 


Fair Lady I 'midst the many smiles 
Of love, of friendship, and of joy ; 

Amidst the many happy wiles 

Which shed around their witchery ; 

Amidst the many gifts, that shower 
Upon thy hsppy favour'd head. 

Amidst this gay, and joyons hour, 

No d trading gifts have I to spread ; 

Bnt tone my Tyre, and raise my voice. 

And bid my silent heart rejoice ! 

Could I bnt grasp some manic power. 

To guide the hand of ruling fate, 

Thou ne’er should'st know one gloomy hour, 
Nor And one moment, desolate. 

Turn not, then tnrn not from my theme. 
However poor the simple lay, 

For though it boasts uo golden dream, 

Thy worth, thy kindness to repay; 

Yet would it ev’ry thought expel. 

That did not spring to wish thee well I 

Now is tbe world before thee — Life! 

Like to tbe ever varied sea. 

That rises into Jarring strife, 

Then calmly sleeps — so silently ! 

Lite, troubled life, is now thy share, 

Then look around, and mark the spot 
Where 'midst Its grief or frowning care. 

Such sorrows and such thoughts forgot ; 

The soul may brood o'er joys to come. 

And glory fit a welcome Home i 

Yet still beware, for there are Joys 
Which oft the weary heart elate ; 

Whose sweets, are merely fantacies, 

And leave the poor heart desolate. 

I've known them come in friendship’s guise, 

And win tbe too confiding breast ; 

Then, like the treach'roua tempest, rise. 

And end the sunny hoar of rest ; 

Dash from the lips the cup of joy, 

And ev’ry cherish'd hope destroy. 

But there's a bliss, e’en in a tear 
That rises from the heart of worth. 

It chases ev'ry anxious fear — 

It gives our sweetest moments birth. 

Whilst truth and virtue reign within. 

And peaceful reason hovers nigh. 

Strife, will not, cannot enter in, 

But all is one soft harmony ; 

And ev'ry sweet, and tender tone, 

Breathes purest happiness alone I 

Oh I may such moments find thee here. 

That like the silent, silver stream, 

Enrich’d with sweets, and flow' rets near. 

Thy life may pass one fairy dream. 

And when at length the soul shall wake 
To life, and light, and endless day — 

When death this earthly spell shall break. 

And sink to dost, this mortal clay, — 

Then may tby happy spirit rise. 

And claim high heaven's extatic prize I 
Manchcter, March 10, 1833. P. 


THE FALLEN SON OF SWITZERLAND. 


Strang BR.— I love a tale of tears — 

Told specially at eventide 
I love it— 

For its enchantment ever breathes o'er me 
like distant bells opon a rammer's eve 
Stealing away earth's grossness 
By their most simple ravishment. 

Old Play. 


I was bom in Switzerland in the Canton of 
Uri. My parents inhabited a small village at 
the foot of St. Gothard, perhaps the most lofty 
mountain in Europe. Its situation was most ro- 
mantic — above, rose stupendous crags covered 
with eternal snow, seeming as it were to form 
an imperceptible union with the white fleecy 
clouds — sometimes presenting a dazzling glim- 
mer through the gloomy mists that rolled over 
them. The barren surface presented no species 
of vegetation, save a kind of moss and short 
grass, and a little stunted furze, which served 
for food for the Chamois goat ; almost the only 
animal which nature exhibited. Our humble 
hamlet was situated at its base, so that it was 
rotected from tbe heavy and freouent snow 
rifts, and from the excessive cold ana boisterous 
wind. Sheep and ^oats, together with a few 
cows, were all our riches ; yet we were in want 
of nothing — they supplied us with food and 
clothing, and our chief occupation was in pro- 
viding for their sustenance. Each day brought 
its accustomed and constant employment, and 
each setting sun beheld us happy and content. 
My father was now old, his head was honored 
with hoary locks, and his brow with the furrows 
of venerable age ; — his chief delight was to watch 
the innocent gambols of his grandchildren, in 
which he would frequently engage; or in be- 
holding his two sons (myself and an elder bro- 
ther) prosecuting our labour. To us would he 
recount the acts of his ancestors — the first inha- 
bitants of the valley ; whenever he touched upon 
these topics his countenance assumed a sudden 
glow, and patriotism appeared in every aged 
feature; he spoke feelingly and made a deep 
impression upon our youthful hearts. Many 
were the songs and traditions which he relatea, 
handed down from father to son, for many 
generations. 

There is one in particular, which, though I 
could disregard, I shall never forget ; and even 
now, while I repeat it, the recollections of for- 
mer days, the remembrance of my boyhood, and 
the image of my departed sire, as he sat and 
sung, all crowd into my imagination, and fill 
my soul with indescribable emotions. 

1 . 

Sons of freedom wake to glory, 

Draw tbe blade in freedom's cause, 

For yoor sires and grand sires boary, 

For yoor liberty and laws ; 

See the drooping bride is clinging 
Like the ivy to tbe tree, 

And her arms is round you flinging, 

Look on this — and dare be free ! 

2 . 

Spirit of departed Tell ! — 

Hear witbin thy sainted grave ! 

Shades of those that with thee fell. 

Rise and bid your Sons be brave ! 

If tbe foeman at a distance. 

Threaten blood, and sword, and fire, 

May they meet a stoat resistance. 

May they meet a Switzer’s ire 1 

In the same village lived a young man, the 
son of the chief or patriarch of our little State. 
While children we were intimate friends ; but as 
we grew older, we became rivals and bitter ene- 
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mies of each other. We both placed our affec- 
tions on the same lovely object, and jealousy 
soon ripened into deadly hatred. 

One evening whilst returning from a visit to 
the fair Lisette, I met with Thierri (for that was 
the young man’s name) ; high words passed be- 
tween us, and a quarrel (for love is none of the 
coolest passions) soon ensued — we fought, and 
he fell ! In vain I endeavoured to raise him from 
the ground, and convey him to the village — 
“ William,” said he, with his hand pressed upon 
his side, endeavouring ineffectually to stop the 
gush of blood, 44 your kindness is useless, for 
death is upon me — leave me to my fate — fly and 
gave yourself.” My attentions were, indeed, 
unnecessary, for he had scarcely said farewell, 
when he sunk back into my arms and expired ! 

How to act I knew not — ray destruction 
appeared inevitable; besides, the disgrace and 
infamy I should brin* upon our hitherto spotless 
house ! — I was utterly ignorant in what course 
to direct my flight — unacquainted with the rout 
to any foreign country, without money, and 
without a friend. No time, however, was to be 
lost; I set off immediately, and passing through 
the Canton of Berne, soon gained the French 
frontier. As I was wandering onward, weary 
and exhausted with my journey, I perceived, 
approaching, a troop of horse ; I cast a wistful 
glance towards them, and could not help reflect- 
ing on my own unfortunate condition; — worn 
out with hunger and fatigue, and covered with 
dust, while they were careless, happy, well 
mounted, heedless, and without anxiety for the 
morrow. I saw that they observed me, and this 
affected me the more ; two of the officers whis- 
pered together for some time, and one riding up 
to me addressed me in my native Swiss. Re- 
joiced at this unexpected circumstance, my face 
brightened up immediately, and I answered se- 
veral of his enquiries. He informed me that he 
and his men belonged to a regiment in the French 
service; that my person had attracted their 
notice, and asked if I was willing to go with 
them? After a little discourse, I consented, and 
was soon initiated into the tactics and duties of 
a soldier’s life. Without vanity I may say that 
I possessed a tolerably fine appearance — -just in 
the prime of life, tall and well proportioned; 
bred up in a wild and barren country, I was 
enabled to endure the fatigues of war. Being 
of the same nation as my commander, I obtained 
first his good opinion, and then a considerable 
share of nis favour and confidence. By his in- 
terest and exertions I was promoted in a short 
time from the ranks, and in a few years after, 
having served in many battles, I had the honor 
of being entrusted with a pair of colors. 

Rocqnuer and I were the warmest friends; 
and the acquaintance of such a man, the gayety 
of a military life, the perpetual change of place, 
scene, and character, had almost obliterated from 
my mind the thoughts of by-gone days ; yet, 
notwithstanding this, when the boisterous mirth 
had somewhat subsided, when I had retired to 
rest, imagination would paint in forcible colours 
the hoary Gothard, our little valley, and still 
more strongly the innocent and no doubt discon- 
solate Lisette. But the morning came, and, with 
its cares, duties, and pleasures, banished the 
musings of an unhappy man. 

The day of battle was near; the clouds of 
night were dispersing and the morning was to 
prepare us more fully for the engagement. The 
morning came, the battalions were reviewed, 
the lines were formed, and terrible was the con- 
flict ? Rocqnuer did all that bravery could do : 
twice I saved him from the foeman’s steel ; but 
in vain — his days were numbered— and he died 


gloriously. We were maddened at the sight — 
charged furiously — and the day was ours ! 

My actions had not been unobserved by the 
Colonel ; he bestowed great encomiums on my 
valour, and advanced me to the vacant post of 
my departed friend. My misery now drew on 
apace : for the greatest elevation of fortune can 
never secure against a reverse; nay, the sun- 
shine of our life, is geuerally a forerunner of 
clouds and storms. 

A few months after this broke out the cele- 
brated wars between France and Switzerland, 
my native country. We marched immediately 
to the border of the empire, and into the Canton 
of Berne — need I sav with what a heavy heart I 
obeyed the orders of my general ; but a soldier 
jnust follow wherever he is led — the command 
is imperious. Happy are they who fight only 
against the foes, the unjust enemies, the op- 
pressors of their country. — But what were my 
feelings, when we were commanded to proceed 
into Uri, my own district, the place of my 
birth, yea, even to St. Gothard, where lived aU 
that I held dear in life ! The Swiss were assem- 
bled in the valley of my fathers, we were at 
some distance from them ; I was put at the head 
of a detachment, with orders to encamp near 
them for the night, and reconnoitre their num- 
bers and strength. — This was indeed the most 
miserable night I ever spent — my soul was rent 
asunder — I felt all the desolation of grief, and 
the wildness of despair — I could not sleep — in 
vain I threw myselt down in my tent, and en- 
deavoured to get a little repose. And must I 
then (thought I) raise my traitorous arm against 
the land of my brave ana patriotic ancestors — 
against the companions of my childhood — 
against my own blood. Must I see my native 
village in flames, and myself light the torch 
which is to consume and destroy it — unhappy 
man 1 to what a state has tby first crime reduced 
thee ! Thou- art lost for ever ! I could not 
compose myself to rest, and looking out of my 
tent, I beheld the antique church and spire of 
our little hamlet, and could distinguish by the 
light of the moon my own happy and peaceful 
home. — What recollections then crowded upon 
me, and harrowed up my soul with keenest 
sensations I threw a cloak over my shoulders, 
and with feelings which it is impossible to des- 
cribe, wandered over the well known scenes of 
my boyhood. With what emotions I wandered 
over the little green where I had spent the inno- 
cent and only happy days of my life, I shall not 
attempt to express. I arrived undiscovered at 
my father’s cottage — there he was, little altered 
from when I left home, surrounded by the most 
valiant youths of the place, who, regardless of 
repose, were keeping their vigils and preparing 
for a vigorous defence. 

I was on the point of rushing in and throwing 
myself at his feet, when the door opened ana 
my brother came out, apparently with the inten- 
tion of carrying some communication to the 
main body of their little force. He was passing 
forwards, thinking I was one of the men, when 
I exclaimed in a tremendous voice, 44 Henry, 
Henry,” — “ What, William 1” said he, starting 
back in astonishment, 44 our long lost William, 
welcome to St. Gothard in the time of danger !” 
it cut me to the heart — I could not speak — but 
threw open my cloak, that the sight of my uni- 
form might save me the painful expression — 
44 Ha, is it so,” said he, recoiling — 44 William, 
and a Gaul — impossible — forbid it heaven — but 
it must have been to escape suspicion. — Speak, 
relate what has befallen you since you retired so 
suddenly from our village, and say why this 
disguise ! 44 Oh, my brother,” I answered. 


“ this is indeed no disguise — my fate is hard— 
but-but — ” said I, choking with emotion, “ is 
Lisette yet alive ?” 44 No,” said he, 44 bat thy 
country still is free, live for Switzerland.”— 
44 Henry,” replied I, 44 it must not be— I belong 
to France — I have served long — been treated 
well, and sworn alleigance ! — I cannot bear my 
poor father’s looks, tell him cautiously my mis- 
fortunes and my grief ; — Brother, farewell ! 

farewell for ever ! — we meet not again!” 1 

forced myself from him, and wandered on to 
the church-yard ; there I saw, and in the inanity 
of grief, worshipped at the grave of Lisette, the 
poor fallen lily ! 

As I returned, I could not resist the desire to 
have another and a last glance at my aged sire. 
— He was seated as before, with my brother 
and the other youths around him. His eyes 
were lit up with a sort of phrenzied fire, while 
his venerable locks fell over his face and shoul- 
ders. I never saw him so animated, he was ex- 
horting the young warriors to deeds of valour, 
in one of the old mountain songs. His voice 
was clear and distinct, and his words were ex- 
pressed with a pathos which might have moved 
the coldest heart. I knew them well, for I had 
sung them while a child ; and the ideas associ- 
ated with them were more than I could beai^- 
I cast a parting look through the casement, aod 
hurried away. — Restless ana miserable, I passed 
the night agitated and harrassed by the 
thoughts of my duty, and the yearnings aud 
impulse of nature, and the love of my country ! 

The sun arose, and soon beheld tne contend- 
ing parties drawn out against each other. Not 
knowing what I did, careless of life, and aban- 
doned to despair. I looked forward to death with 
pleasure. Amid the ranks of the patriotic 
Switzers, I beheld the form of my fatter, laid 
on a kind of wicker couch, and supported by 
four of his countrymen — my conscience smote 
me almost unbearably — we were commanded to 
charge — I moved instinctively, and advanced 
amiast the thick fire of my own countrymen— 
we fired, that is, the men did — I would rather 
have shot myself than fired upon my own friends 
— I may say relations ; I looked upon my be- 
loved father — there he lay raised on his couch— 
his eye beaming unutterable brightness, his 
white locks streaming over his unbonnetted 
brow, aud one hand pointed in defiance against 
the invaders of his country ; — his voice I beard, 
loud above the tumultuous war and din,— en- 
couraging and bidding his sons on to victory— 
I saw him fix, as I thought, his unearthly* 
bright, and glittering eye on me, but it was for 
an instant only — he sunk back — a ball had 
struck his aged temples — he fell bathed in blood! 
my brother rushed to him, his dying hands 
clasped him, and his dying lips blessed him ; 
my brother looked with a deep feeling upon the 
enemy ; — but his hour had also arrived, another 
ball smote him on the breast— he reeled back, 
and fell a corpse on the lifeless body of my 
father ! 

I uttered a scream of horror, and, turning 
my horse’s head, galloped away ; the Colonel 
ordered the men to fire upon me-^-they 
obeyed — but they discharged their pieces in the 
air. 


EPIGRAM 

Sent with a couple of Ducks to a Patient. By the htt 
Dr. Jenner. 

I’ve dispatch’d, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter, 

To say that Miss is very much better : 

A regular doctor no longer she Jacks, 

And therefore I’ve sent her a couple of quacks. 
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DEATH OF JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ. 

The following melancholy intelligence has been com* 
nanicated in a letter from Lausanne, dated 28th Febru- 
ary, 1829. 

44 Dear Sir, — T hare not forgotten your request, that, 
on my arrival at Lausanne, I should present your best 
recollections to your friend Kemble. 1 came here on 
Monday evening, the 24tb instant, and the first news 
that I heard was, that he waa expiring- not exactly so, 
however, in point of fact ; for he died on the 26th 
instant. But, in fine, our great tragedian is no more ! 
And he who, in histrionio art, oould so well depict the 
final pangs of nature, has been called on, in turn, to 
act the part in sad reality. 1 have seen the physician 
who attended him, and, anxious to obtain particulars 
of the latter days of so great and worthy a character, 
for my own satisfaction, and your information, I hastily 
subjoin the result. On Sunday, the 23rd instant, he 
waa, io his own estimation, so very comfortable that, 
on sending away bis hair-dresser, be requested that he 
would say to his friend, Mr. Precote, that it would 
give him pleasure to learn, that, after the operation of 
shaving, his friend was as well as he was. In fact, he 
seemed on that day in particularly good spirits. The 
next morning be rose apparently qnite well, breakfasted 
at nine, and subsequently went to ao adjoining room to 
apeak to Mrs. Kemble ; and then, returning to his 
room, was observed to totter in his gait. Mrs. Kemble 
noticed this with anxiety, and assisted him to his chair, 
and, when seated, be took up a number of Galignani’s 
Messenger; bat, getting worse, his friend and phy- 
sician, Dr. Schole, was sent for, who arrived instantly, 
aod found him in the position described, but already 
altered and exhibiting very unfavourable symptoms ; 
his left side had suffered a decided attack, and he conld 
with difficulty articulate He seemed extremely anxious 
to spare the feelings of Mrs. Kemble. Dr. Schole, 
with the assistance of bis old-attached servant, George, 
helped him to hit bed, and, in the act of conducting 
him there, a second attack took place, ao suddenly, 
that his clothes were obliged to be cut asunder, in order 
that be might be the more speedily let blood. But 
nature was fast exhsusting ; nor conld he ever make 
use of his speech after a few words which he had 
uttered on Dr. Schole's arrival. He, however, assented 
or dissented by signs of the bead, until within two 
hours of his complete extinction. His last intelligible 
words were, '* George, George and yon may imagine 
the feelings of an attached servant to an excellent 
master, under such circumstances. In fine, a third 
attack on Wednesday, the 26tb instant, just forty-eight 
hoars after the first, proved fatal : and though, to a 
stranger, he might appear to suffer, it ia the opinion 
of he Doctor, that be was long insensible to acute 
feeling* of pain. The English clergyman was also 
present. His occupations here were his books and his 
garden : the latter was his predilection, and it was 
resorted to by him with the first rays of the son, and 
kept in a state of cultivation rarely to be surpassed. 
The funeral is to take place to morrow, and will, doubt- 
less. be numerously and respectfully attended.'* 


VARIETIES. 


Scotch Wit. — Mr. Skirviug, a Lothian farmer, 
immortalised, in a doggrel ballad, Llentenant Smith, 
one of Sir John Cope’s officers, at the battle of Preston 
Pans, in which the English were routed by the Scotch 
rebels. The affronted soldier challenged the poet to 
single combat at Haddington. “ Gang awa back," 
was the rustic bard’s answer to the bearer of the 
challenge, “ and tell Mr. Smith that I have no leisure 
to come to Haddington ; bat tell him to come here, 
und I’ll tak a look o’ him, an’ if I think I’m fit to fecht 
him. III fecht him, an’ if no, I’ll do as he did— I’ll 
rin awa." 

Infant Adjuration. — A boy of three years of age, 
bearing a visitor of his father’s make use of the popu- 
lar saying, that “ an honest man's the noblest work of 
God;" made this innocent annotation, upon it: “ No, 
air v my mamma is the noblest work of God." 

Books. — A few drops of any perfumed oil will secure 
libraries from the consuming effects of monldiness and 
damp. Russian leather, which is perfumed with the 
tar of the birch-tree, never moulders ; and merchants 
suffer large bales of this article to lie in the London 


docks in the most careless manner, knowing that it 
cannot sustain any injury from damp. 

Swallowing Pins — Death is not unfrequently 
caused by swallowing pins, fish bones, &c. In these 
cases, the patient should immediately take four grains 
of tartar emetic dissolved in warm water, and then 
swallow the whites of five or six eggs ; which will gene- 
rally cause the substance swallowed to be brought up 
with the coagulated mass of eggs. “ A maid servant 
of the Hon. Mr. Baillie, of Millerstone, in Scotland 
(says Dr. Tnrnball) w*nt to bed with 24 pins in her 
month. The consequence of which was, that in the 
night the family were alarmed with her cries. She was 
given the emetic and eggs above mentioned, und all 
the pins came np." 

British Indigo. — A dhcovery has been recently 
made, which promif.es the most important conseqnences 
in a commercial and agricultural point of view. About 
two years ago, 280 acres of land, near Flint, in 
Wales, were planted with the common bolyhack, or 
rose mellow, with the view of converting it into hemp 
or flax. In the process of manufacture, it was disco- 
vered that this plant yields a beautiful blue die, eqaal 
in beauty and permanence to the best indigo. 

Inporm \tion to the Ladies.— Plaid stuffs will 
neither shrink nor lose their lustre, by the following 
simple method of cleaning them, viz. wash them with 
soap and cold water, and starch and iron them before 
they are dry. 

Astronomy. — The planet Mercary is seen at pre- 
sent in great perfection, about »n hour after sunset, in 
the western quarter of the heavens. It resembles a 
fixed star of the first magnitude, both in its size and 
by its twinkling, differing only in having a paler white 

light. 

RECIPE FOR MAKING WOMEN. 

A flit of spirit ; gleam of love ; 

A spot of polar white ; 

A tint of beantj stain’d above ; 

A ray of summer light 

A still small accent whispers o'er, 

And musio aids the birth ; 

A sonl of glory beams before, 

And woman walks the earth. 


Reader, if thon dost wish to know 
The name of him here lying low, 
Look down upon this stone, and see 
Wilcox conjoined with Timothy- 


Tread soft, good friends, lest you should spring a mine ! 
I was a workman in the powder line. 

Of true religion I possessed no spark 

Till Christ, he pleased to stop my gropiags dark. 

The Rev 'rend Vicar seconded the plan, 

[A temperate, holy, charitable man, 

Who left the foxes to enjoy their holes. 

And never banted aught bat human souls] 

To this Director’s care 'twas kindly given 
To point my spirit, bolt upright, to heaven. 


Here lies John Adams who received a thump 
Right in the forehead from the Parish pump 
Which gave him bis quietus in the end, 

For many Doctors did his case attend. 


REPOSITORY OF OEimJ8. 

44 And justly the Wise-man thus preach'd to us all, — 

41 Despise not the value of things that are small." — 

Old Ballad. 

Mr. Editor, — -The superior excellence of the fol- 
lowing composition will, to the judicious, be an ample 
apology, at least, for its unusual length. If a Riddle, 
or as it is now, perhaps, more generally called, an 
Enigma, possess genuine and intrinsic merit, the can- 
did reader will not object to the number of lines which 
it contains ; bat, on the contrary, prefer one good 
riddle before two indifferent ones, of only half its 
length. — Should this composition meet the approbation 
of yonr readers, in general, I will, with pleasure, 
furnish you with copies of some other Riddles, from 
the same pen, neither shorter in extent, nor inferior in 
quality, to that which is now offered for insertion in 
your truly amusing and interesting Miscellany. 

Your's, &c. S. X. 


A RIDDLE. — BY A LADY. 


(Never before printed.) 


EPITAPHS. 


That thon wouldst pity take I humbly pray, 

O Lord, on this mv wretched lamp of day — 

A broken pitcher do not cleave in twain, 

But lei roe rise, and be myself again. 

I went aod listed in the tenth Hussars, 

And gallopped with them to the bloody wars — 

** Die for your Sovereign, — for your country die ! ’’ 
To earn su< h glory feeling rather shy, 

Snug I slipped home ; but Death soon sent me off 
After a struggle with the hooping cough. 


Here lye in the blessed hope of a joyful resurrection 
The bodies of Prudence 
M artha 


and 
Obadiah ) 




Wilcox. 


Aged one — two— and three years. 
Three children small 
Composed my all — 

Bat envious death 
Has stopped their breath, 

And left, d’ye see, 

My wife and me, 

Above the knee, 

In sorrow's slough— 

To help us through 
The Lord alone, 

Who hears our groan, 

Knows bow and when ! 

Amen, Amen. 


There down at Katherines I kept a school. 

Vended small wares, caught rots, and carded wool ; 
My wife excelled in making British wine. 

Bat she's alive and is no longer mine ; 

For I am dead and she won’t follow — 

I can no longer wkoop and hollow — 


Dear Ladies, I come not yonr favour to court. 

Since I have It already by common report ; 

And some of yon certainly deem me a prise. 

As dear to yonr hearts as the light to yonr eyes. 

My character’s dubious — nay, rather suspicious. 

Though oft I am harmless, and sometimes judicious ; 
Sometimes at a very high price I am bought, — 

And often you'd think me too dear st s grout ; 

Beware for your purchase of paying too high. 

As those often do who are auxious to buy ; 

Who, when they have suffer'd and done much to gain me. 
Oft find it a difficult task to maintain me. 

I'm frequently useful in matters of weight, 

Nay, oft am an agent employed by the state; 

As a person of consequence sometimes I come. 

Though never announced by a trumpet or drum. 

Sometimes I’m a mean little venomous thing. 

And oft in ray tail I have carried a sting. 

A cheerful appearance I sometimes put on. 

Am serious sometimes as a grave Spanish Don. 

Yet though various my nature, and different my aim. 

I’m still in reality always the same. 

My power is extensive, despotic my reign. 

Since even the freedom of speech I restrain ; 

And many a fair female, loquacious and tree, 

Has really been awed into silence by me I 
I'm often in love, as the ladies well know. 

And while I exist shall ne'er cease to be so ; 

From h*s fetters I never can wish to be ftee. 

For what’s life without love, and what's love without me f 
A little snog weddings my Joy and delight. 

And there I appear in my element quite. 

But when to a funeral l am jnviteri, 

The grave undertakers themselves oft are flighted : 

So solemn my looks, and so dismal my dress, 

I serve but to darken the scene of distress. 

I often the sweetest sensations impart ; 

Sometimes I, assassin-like, stab to the heart. 

Pm oft entertaining, oft qnlet and mild; 

Nay sometimes appear in the form of a child ; 

Yet even in that form much mischief have made, — 

Indeed, to speak truth, 'tis a part of my trade ; 

And yet, I believe, I shall always find friends. 

Though 'tis but to answer their own private ends. 

Yet those whom I serve will too often disown me. 

And frequently wish that they never bad known me. 

If you value your peace, my acquaintance yon'U shun. 

As some, I confess, have by roe been undone. 

And thus, as I’ve given you some reason to doubt me, 
You're certainly better and easier without me ; 

But let me not. Ladies , yonr comfort annoy, 

Since the breath of yonr lips can my being destroy. 
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HR. CORBETT'S GRAMMAR. 


Mr. Editor, — I am surprised that /our corres- 
pondent 44 F.” who seemed to be soliciting a favour, 
should be so little ready to acknowledge it : be sajs, 
“ though much obliged for the candid opinion a very 
negative way of acknowledging a favour. I can assure 
bim I did not write merely for the sake of writing, 
though your correspondent, it appears, did ; it seems, 
that he has been setting a trap, pretending in the first 
instance merely to doubt whether the passage he quoted 
were grammatical, and now being certain, from my 
reasoning to the contfary, that it is wrong as being 
contrary to rule : what rule, however, be refers to, I 
know not. — He says, his 11 object was to know if the 
word ‘work* should be repeated in the same sentence, 
as it appeared there was only one verb." Now bow 
-easy it would have been in his query, as I should have 
cotflHiMWd 1 ' it' tfidte nccess'nry, to hfcVe said so; for 
though your correspondent F. in this instance “ non 
scribit canibus ," that is, is not writing to doge, yet it 
appears there are persons, and those of the mon-kind, 
who can be ignorant of bis meaning when so vaguely 
or indefinitely expressed. In ooe part of his epistle 
be treats 44 work " as a substantive, and in another he 
represents me as saying that, I saw no impropriety in 
the verbs being repeated. Another error he makes in 
regard to the word, deserves, which he seem6 to quole, 
but from whence I know not. — W ith respect to the 
propriety or impropriety of repeating a nominative 
case after the introduction of many lines so dependent 
on that nominative as to make it necessary in repeating 
them in that connexion to separate the nominative case 
to a considerable distance from its verb, I do not con- 
sider that your correspondent has proved any thing ; 
as to what he begs leave to say, he surely is not vain 
enough to expect that we should rest satisfied with his 
mere assertion. If there be a rule forbidding the re- 
petition, be ought to have named it ; I know of none. 
Now if we are right in paying any respect to the lan- 
guage of the Holy Scriptures, we shall find abundant 
examples of such repetition, and this in cases where 
the repetition is by no means so necessary as in the 
passage from Mr. Cobbett. I mention the Saored 
Scriptures not because examples cannot be found in 
classic authors, but because the two or three instances 
I shall quote from thence, are such as have fallen under 
my observation since Mr. 44 F." did me the honour of 
a reply : — “ No man bath seen God at any time ; the 
only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he bath deolared him. He that sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said to me. The works that I do in my 
Father’s name, they bear witness of me. The Com- 
forter whom the Father will se^id in my name, he shall 
teach you. What man is there of you, who if his son 
ask bread will he give him a stone. For this cause I 
Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles," 
here follows a digression of 20 verses, after which St 
Paul resumes 44 I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, 
beseech you." Will your correspondent say, that this 
last passage is ungrammatical ? Can he prove, by au- 
thority or rule, that any of the passages I have quoted 
from the Sacred Writings are ungrammatical ? If they 
are not, then Mr. Cobbett’s introductory sentence to 
his dedication also is not ungrammatical. — “ F." says, 
according to my reasoning 44 we oould say, 4 Cicero * 
the greatest ‘ Cicero * of the age my reasoning war- 
ranted no such conclusion, but my reasoning was, as it 
is, that. If we could say, 44 Cicero, the greatest Ci- 
cere," which, however, I acknowledge is palpably 
improper, as there has been but one great orator of 
that name ; then we could say the last Cicero was put 
in apposition with the former, in like manner as, if the 
repetition be correct, and I see no reason why I should 
alter my former opinion, 44 such a work" referring to, 
I still insist is put in apposition with, “ a work having 
for its object," &c. 

He proceeds : — 44 It now of course devolves on me 
to answer B.’s query." I do not see how, at least I 
did not intend, it should devolve on him ; I took him 
merely to he an inquirer, and therefore in this respect 
to be ignorant, my query in common with bis being in- 
tended, through the medium of your favour, Mr. 
Editor, to be addressed, as I conceived, to the public. 


| I have therefore, it appears, been greatly mistaken in 
regard to your correspondent’s knowledge and inten- 
tions. I am sorry, however, I cannot agree with bim 
I in the decision be has made in his last paragraph : he 
| tells me that 44 1 Your Majesty who is the only one* is 
strictly oorrect, and that * Your Majesty who are the 
ouly one,* would be equally as correct.” This is very 
strange. What ! may we either say “ Your Majesty 
| is the only one, or, Yonr Majesty are the only one?" 

; Does he mean to say that Majesty, by a figure of speech 
* of the feminine gender, is the antecedent to who, and 
| who, so referring to and agreeing with that antecedent, 
\ is the nominative case to are ; and that in sense it reads 
I Majesty who are the only one ? — I am satisfied of the 
propriety of “ Your Majesty is the only one my 
query was, does who refer to majesty or to your ? and I 
do not see that your correspondent has at all cleared up 
the difficulty. We need net he told that the Latin 
word majestas is of the feminine gender ; we need not 
be told of the personification of words ; that, in speak- 
ing of the sun, we may say “ He is rising, he is set- 
ting," and that we can speak of virtue's fair form, that 
she is lovely, amiable, &c. This we all know very 
well ; yet majesty as a female, I think, is something 
new, and I cannot see bow your correspondent can 
separate the Majesty from the Queen, and, personifying 
it, say, that the Majesty, an animate thing, can be 
44 the only one that appears to have justly estimated the 
value of the people." It should be kept in mind that 
Mr. Cobbett is addressing the late Queen, 44 Your 
Majesty," &c. 1 am, Mr. Editor, 

j Your constant Reader, 

March 12 th, 1823. B. 


Will any of your correspondents take the trouble, 
and have the goodness, to furnish me with an elegant 
translation of the following brief Latin Essay on Hypo- 
crisy ! I shall be much obliged. 

Yours, Mr. Editor, B. 

Tu recte vivis, si coras esse quod audis. Hot. 

Nullum tkm valdi Virtuti praebet auxilium, in ex- 
cellentih ejus monstrandfc, qukm simulatoris labor, ad 
speciem solam sibi assumendam. Ex hoc datur menti 
verb sincene, presidium contra pravos oppagnantes 
firmissimum. 

Illis, qui externa ad leges virtntis conformant, ac 
simul anitni correctionem haiid unqakm quserent, oasti- 
gationis plnrimum debetnr sevens. Qui honorem regis 
ao imperium nsurpare conatur, sciens qudd nntu alienus 
est, non tantum perpetrat malum, quantum qui sibi 
Yirtutis arrogat privilegia, conscius qudd caret in 
mente ad ea juribos. 

Ex illis minantibus hypocrites periculis borrendis, 
jodicari potest, quanta sincero isti accidant beneficia, 
qui pro regnorum copiis pervilibus, mentis probationem 
comma tare spernit — Nunc, dubitans ! 44 strum horum" 
persuade! tibi Ratio, id cuncta per secula retineas 
futura. 

[The following two letters are replies — the first, to a few lines 
addressed by the Editor to the writer of the Strictures on the 
paper of Mr. Abernetby ; the second, to a communication 
which was transmitted through the Iris Office. — E d.] 

Mr. Editor, — Your anxiety springs from a delicacy 
which reflection cannot fail to remove. Have, I, Sir, 
animadverted upon Surgeons generally ? Have I stig- 
matized Medical Practitioners indiscriminately ? Cer- 
tainly not;— tbe enlightened, the qualified, the liberal, 
— cannot, will not, be offended ! The galled jades are, 
the incompetent, the illiberal, in short. Sir, the Pro- 
fessional Aristocrats ! — These men would involve their 
practice in profound mystery ; they woold attach to it 
the most ridiculous importance ; they would persuade 
the multitude that every licenced practitioner, concen- 
trates in his own breast, nice discrimination, profound 
knowledge, and the most elaborate skill ; and these 
qualities they would render still more exclusive, by a 
mystified representation of long, of arduous, of ap- 
! palling investigations. The sun-scorched missionary 
is not influenced by a philanthropy — -The enterprising 
navigator cannot feel a love of science — The most in- 
trepid warrior never experienced a coorageousness and 
fortitude — no, none of these, even in the pursuits or 
undertakings of their own choice and discretion, oan 
i be actuated by a ruling passion, at all, or in any de- 


. £ ree i equal, to the' love, the perseverance, and the 
magnanimity, which necessarily support, the — dical 
aristocrat in bis self-disinterested practice. Believe 
me. Sir, the able, the judicious practitioner, rests calm 
and confident in the evideooes of his skill which every 
s here surround him ; he depends upon a reputation is 
which mystery, and arrogance have no share ; and be 
warmly approves of every just exposure of duplicity 
and impudence. I am, &c. N. KOI* 


TO MR. TENACULUM TOURNIQUET. 

SIR, — Passing over the mighty import of your aom 
de guerre, I shall proceed to answer your inquiries re- 
lative to my health and profession. 1. — I am in good 
health. 2. — I am not a Medical Practitioner. 3. — It 
is now ten years since I have been visited as a patient 

Now, Sir, although entitled to a reply, I shall not 
require why these interrogatories have been put ; be- 
cause they appear to me frivolous, absurd, and in no 
manner connected with my essay, which you affirm to 
be 44 superficial and extremely fallacious." Bat, Sir, 
if superficial, it is the more easily refuted ; it will seed 
the less labour of research and of penmanship. Tbe 
essay is before tbe world— it is a direct attack opon 
tbe assumed importance of certain clandestine practices, 
for which the sanction of law is implored ; and it be- 
hoves all who would attach utility to the dissection of 
human bodies, to reply to it by a full and fair refutation 
of its errors and falsehoods. However, this, I pre- 
sume, cannot be so easily effected ; facts are stubborn 
things, and these are what I have exhibited, and what 
my public opponent must contend with. You speak of 
“ Amputations" — pray under what professors do oor 
most expert and successful operators study ? where do 
they qualify themselves with most effect? Can tbe 
Dissecting Room ever supersede the Hospital? A 
Dead subject the Liviug one ? No ; no, Mr. Tourni- 
quet, the pupils of Mr. Abernetby will appetr very 
dolts, bunglers, mere stalking horses for death and 
torture, in tbe schools of Cooper ! 

You wish me 44 to re-consider the subject — the bene- 
fits the living derive from anatomical examinations of 
the dead " — All this I have done, and am tbe more 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of my former writing; 
and, with regard to myself, l most solemnly protest 
that I would not deliver up a deceased infant of my 
family to be hacked, mutilated, and carved on yonr 
tables, and to macerate in your tubs — no, oot for all 
the blessings the most interested (who are tbe ostly 
eloquent ) of your school cau describe, or even ima- 
gine. I remain, &c. 

N. NOL. 

Mr. Editor, — O bserving a notice of Dr. Franklin 
in your last week’s Iris, I thought another of a differ- 
ent description would not be unacceptable. It is taken 
from a little work called 44 La Cassette Vert©,*’ (a kind 
of Twopeony post-bag of its day) published at the 
Hague in 1779: the author giving as a reason for 
retiring into Holland to publish his work that tbe Bastile 
was a sworn enemy to the Liberty of tbe Press. 

Manchester, 10th March, 1822. Yoor’a, T. V. 

To M. DR SartinE. 

My dear Friend, — I have been to the Queen's Levee, 
which was of a frightful duration : and your ambassa- 
dors from America have had their audience. Enough 
iu all conscience to give me the head-ache and to ex- 
cuse me from writing ; hat as I am aware yon are very 
anxious to know if they were to her taste, or passable. 
All considered, so so ! But to whom are you obliged ? 
To the Countess Jule de Polignac, and to me. We 
had great difficulty I assure you in prevailing upon the 
Queen to endure them. Unfortunately Mademoiselle 
Bertin had been with tbe Queen in tbe morning ; and 
she had so ridiouled these ambassadors, that, on their 
entrance, her Majesty had the greatest difficulty to 
keep herself from laughing. I am not surprised at it, 
for in truth my dear friend they were most slovenly 
dressed ; and what is singular, there was oot one 
that bad an air of distinction about bim. It was in 
vain we praised the simplicity of their maooera, sad 
their contempt for all formality — 44 On my word (said 
Ibe Queen) it must be confessed that they are but 
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rabble!* 1 Bat, Mid I to her, did yon look at the 
white hat of Dr. Franklin, it is the emblem of inno- 
cence ; his spectacles, said the Countess, that of eco- 
nomy ( one of the glasses seas broken). *' Assuredly 
(said the Queen) this Dr. Franklin is very singular in 
every thing. 1 ’ We all laughed at this sally, and the 
Queen recovered her good humoor. The Duke de 
Coigay who was present, assured the Queen that the 
Dr. Mn gclar as he was, with his white hat and his one 
eyed spectacles, had discovered the secret of potting 
lightning into bottles ; that he could by uncorking them, 
cause as assay evils as Pandora did, by opening her 
box, or the companions of Ulysses, by untying their 
leathern bap. This made us all laugh heartily, though 
we did not understand the meaning of it. In short we 
have hitherto managed things pretty well. But for 
God's sake, my friend, send some dancing masters and 
French tailors to these barbarous ambassadors, and 
above all prevail npon his Excellency the Dr. to get 
bis spectacles repaired. Adien. Lamballe. 

Versailles , 22nd March, 1788, Sunday Evening. 


STENOGRAPHY. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, have yen, or any of your inge- 
nious Correspondents, who may have acquired “ a 
Ekmg for the nick-nackerils of knowledge ,” heard any 
thing of a most carious and novel invention, constructed 
oo the principle of a keyed instrument, being a kind of 
mechanical Short-band Writer ? The person using it 
as I have been informed, in following a speaker, instead 
of writing the words, or the letters of which they are 
composed, plays upon the machine with his fingers, the 
characters employed beiog those which are used in 
printing, and the spelling, according to the abbreviated 
mode practised in Short-hand, where, on an average, 
about ten letters out of every thirty, are omittec. 

An American invention has also lately been men- 
tioned, for the purpose of setting up printing types, 
by the means of a keyed instrument, contrived for that 
purpose. Really, Mr. Editor, I should not be at all 
surprised, if we were soon to bear of the singular 
experiment of a compositor, in the gallery of the house 
of commons, setting ap the type for the columns of a 
newspaper, at the same time that the members are 
delivering their speeches ! Should this ever be accom- 
pli shed, I dare say your vivacious correspondent, Mr. 
Watty, will think it quite as deserving of being com- 
memorated by Sir Richard Phillips, in his Book of 
Wemdars, as his own marvellous feat of reading that 
extraordinary volume, “ from the beginning to the end,” 
as proposed in his Letter to you, printed, like ill other 
wmsdc+l compositions, without a date, in your publica- 
tion of Saturday last. Yours, &c. 

March 12, 1823. S. X. 


ON CLERICAL CRITICISMS. 


The improvement of society depending so greatly 
upon its moral principles, and these principles being 
by tbe bulk of mankind, in a great measure, derived 
from the cheap and periodical diffusion of knowledge, 
by the means of the literary journals of the day, tbe 
conducting of these journals has, in consequence, ob- 
tained a higher claim to notice than that to which they 
would at first appear entitled. Every man who uses 
the means fehiob the power of the press gives him of 
scattering the seeds of knowledge, at a cheap and ac- 
cessible rate among the people, is deserving of tbe 
respect of his countrymen ; provided he uses his 
power with that dne caution which its importance de- 
mands. It ought not to be considered sufficient, that 
at tbe end of bis editorial career, he should be able to 
say that tbe public have received no injury from bis 
exertions — for the publie do, and ought to exptet that 
the evident tendency of his writings should be direotly 
beneficial. We will, therefore, in examining the pro- 
priety of the Clerical Criticisms, which have appeared 
ins weekly paper lately pnb'isbed in Liverpool, set 
dowo as an established principle, “ That not only 
every subject of a directly evil, but also all those of a 
doebtfal tendency, ought to he excluded from the 
pat* of n public work. 

The .church, I believe, ought not to be considered 


as a school of eloquence, bat as an establishment for 
tbe dissemination of the preoepts and dootrines of 
Christianity ; and consequently that every thing which 
may tend to obetruot this end, though it may possibly 
increase the taste of the public in critical oratory, 
ought to be considered as an evil ; allowing this to be 
true, let us see how far strictures upon the eloquence 
of the Pastors of the church can aid the religious im- 
provement of their flocks. — To assist us in this inquiry, 
we will divide the Ministers of the Gospel into two 
classes, ranging under one those who are eloquent, and 
under tbe other those who are not ; that wfe may be 
able to jndge of tbe effect which such critiques woold 
he likely to have upon their respeotive congregations. 
We will then, iu the first place, take a glance at the 
probable effeot of such criticisms npon the flock of an 
eloquent Pastor. 

Consistently with the acknowledged frailty of human 
nature, it is impossible that any man should be so per- 
fect an orator as to escape fanltiessly the scrutinizing 
eye of tbe refined critic ; I think it, however, very 
possible for a minister to have that share of eloquence 
which will canse him to be thought almost perfect by 
tbe less censorious eye of a general audience. When, 
therefore, a congregation has this opinion of the ex- 
cellence of their minister, they hear him with un- 
mingled delight, and his precepts sink into a somewhat 
prepared soil. But the moment tbe officious critic 
draws tbe veil from their eyes, or rather renders their 
sight keener, they begin to perceive imperfections in 
their Pastor, which otherwise would have remained 
disregarded ; and from doubting his merit as an orator, 
they begin to question his oapaeity as a teacher. If 
this be the probable effect of these criticisms with 
those who sit under on eloquent preacher, a fortiori 
this pernicious effect trill he much increased with those 
who have as their Minister a perhaps able Divine and 
good man, bat one who is deficient in many of the re- 
quisites of the accomplished orator. His hearers went 
formerly to hear him for the sake of the wholesome and 
saving dootrines he administered, and did not regard 
so much the manner in which they were wrapped up ; 
bat having read and learned something of oriticism, 
they now look for the harmony of periods, and tbe 
delicate artifice of connexion ; they now scrutinise his 
mode of delirery, and tbe inflexions of bis voice, and 
thus becoming dissatisfied with their Minister for hav- 
ing faults about which they before were indifferent, 
the probability of their receiving benefit from his in- 
structions is much diminished. 

Tbe doctrines and exhortations which the Minister 
had been delivering in the pulpit, formerly had an 
opportunity of producing their proper effect npon tbe 
congregation, by their becoming the subject of conver- 
sation among the people after having left his presence, 
bat now his mode of delivery forms the only topic for 
discussion, and bis merits and demerits as an orator 
are fully canvassed. This, I acknowledge, may tend 
to cultivate iu them a taste for oratory, but, what is 
of infioitely greater importance, it will at tbe same 
time tend to obstruct their religious improvement. 

From the principle I laid down at tbe commence- 
ment of these remarks^ I think it woold follow, that 
if I could merely prove that the tendency of clerical 
criticisms was merely negative , that they ought not to 
fill ap the columns of a public journal. But if I mis- 
take not, I have proved that their tendency is not 
Simply negative, but directly evil ; and, therefore, 
tb&t there can be no donbt of the impropriety of their 
admission. 

These remarks have not originated in any offence 
which I have taken to the manner in which the partic- 
ular criticisms to whiob I advert, have been con- 
ducted ; for I have no doubt they have been penned 
with a due attention to candour and impartiality ; hat 
it is to clerical criticisms in general that I object. At 
least to tbe insertion of them in those publications, 
which, from their cheapness, form the source of in- 
formation to so large a portion of the community. With 
persons who have bad a regular classical education, 
and who have laid up a large store of knowledge, t'leir 
effect would of course not be prejudicial, but as these 
form comparatively so small a part of mankind I think 
the clerioat notices which have appeared in a Liverpool 
paper, by infusing a smattering of the art of critioism 
among its readers, have caused a cavilling spirit to be 


introduced where humility and a teach ab le spirit ought 
alone to prevail. 

Liverpool. B* H. 


FAREWELL. 

Farewell, farewell 1 whatever my IOC, 

Oh thou canst never be forgot I 
No change of fete, no change of clime, 
Not absence, nor tbe lapse of time. 

Can dull the feelings of the breast 
Once with thy pore affection blest. 
Though that affection bless no more. 
Though ev’ry joy of life be o'er. 

Though hope no more can bloom fer dm, 
Yet mem’ry fondly turns to thee. 

And fancies, that, as once thy smile 
Could sorrow’s keenest pang begully, 

It still may some kind balm impart 
To calm and soothe a broken heart. 


Thus, when the dove forsook the ark 
To wander o’er that ocean dark, 

The vast abyss whose billows curl’d 
Triumphant o’er a rain’d world. 

Anxious she roam’d tbe boundless space. 
But do- where found a resting place, 

Till wearied, and of hope bereft 
Again she sought the friendly ark. 

And found in that frail, lonely bark 
One melancholy refuge left. 

March Ilf A, 1«2. 


GIACOMO. 


STANZAS. 


Ob, sweet b the eve to the bosom that loves. 
Delightful the stillness which reigns ; 

When nought can be heard in the walks of tbe grove*. 
Save the night-bird’s melodions strains. 

And sweet is the smile that fair Cynthia bestows. 

As she tinges the meads with her light ; 

And the brook, by yon cot, which meandering flows. 
Breathes a charm to the beauty of night. 

Ab then as tbe hours imperceptibly fly. 

With the maid I adore let me rove ; 

And hear her lov’d voice in kind accents reply, 

While I vow that for ever I’ll love. 


Oh. blest be tbe hour, when she said she’d he mine, 

And I caoght the dear maid to my host; 

And blest tbe affection which two hearts entwine, 

The love which e’en death cannot part. 

Manchester. ECHIV1S ARLASAN. 


TAKING ADVICE. 


Sir John Danvers once sent on invitation to Sir 
Richard Onslow, and Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 
(afterwards Earl of Shafteabory), to dine with him at 
Chelsea ; he requested they would come early, as he 
had affaire of moment to communicate to them. When 
they arrived, and bud taken their seats. Sir John 
opened tbe bosiness, by saying, that he had made 
choice of them both, on aooonnt of their correct judg- 
ment, and particular friendship for him, in order to 
consult them on a subject of the utmost conaeqoenoo 
to himself. He bad, be said, been a. widower many 
years, and be began to want some person to relieve 
him of tbe trouble of housekeeping, as well as to take 
some carte of him, under the growing infirmities of 
age. For this purpose, be bad thought of a suitable 
person, who was well known to him j this was, in short, 
his housekeeper. 

The gentlemen knowing the woman very well, and 
thinking it by no means a suitable match, particularly 
as Sir John had sons and daughters marriageable, to 
whom it woold be mortifying, were much against it. 
Sir Richard Onalow frankly began to point out to Sir 
John the impropriety of a person, of his age, marry- 
ing ; and particularly sneb a woman. He waa going 
to enter npon a description of her person, and to set 
her out in such colours, as could not have pleased any 
man in a wife ; when Sir Anthony interrupting him, 
suid, “ Give roe leave. Sir Richard, to ask our friend 
one question before yon proceed so addressing him- 
self to Sir John, “ Tell me truly, Sir John,” said he, 
“ are yCa wot already married?” 8ir John, after a 
short pause, answered with a smile, ** Yes, truly I was 
yesterday.” “ Well, then,” replied Sir Anthony, 
“ there is no more need of onr advice ; pray let ns 
have the hononr to see ray lady, and wish her joy, end 
•o to dinner.” As they were returning to London in 
their ooaoh, “ I am obliged to you,” said Sir Riohard, 
“ for preventing me running into a description which I 
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am snre coaid never have been forgiven me. Bat how 
ooald it enter into your head to aak a man who had 
solemnly invited u§ on purpose to have oar advice aboot 
-a marriage be intended, and gravely proposed the wo- 
man to ns, and suffered as serioasly to enter into the 
debate ; I say, Sir Anthony, bow ooald you ask him, 
after all this, whether he were already married, or not? 

“ The man, and the manner, 0 replied Sir Anthony, 
“ gave me a suspicion, that having done a foolish thing, 
he wanted to cover himself with the authority of our 
advice.” 


JEMMY DAWSON. 

Shenstone’s pathetic and affecting ballad of Jemmy 
Dawson has drawn tears from every person of sensibi- 
lity, % or possessing the feelings of humanity ; and it will 
continue to be admired as long as the English language 
shall exist. This ballad, which is founded in truth, 
was taken from a narrative first published in the Parrot 
of the 2nd of August, 1746, three days after the tran- 
saction it records. It is given in the form of a letter, 
and is as follows — 

“ A young lady, of a good family and handsome 
fortune, bad for some time extremely loved, and was 
equally beloved by Mr. James Dawson, one of those 
unhappy gentlemen who suffered on Wednesday last, 
at Kensington Common, for high treason ; and had he 
either been acquitted, or found the royal mercy after 
condemnation, the day of his enlargement was to have 
been that of their marriage. 

“ l will not prolong the narrative by any repetition 
of what she suffered on sentence of death being passed 
on him ; none, excepting those utterly incapable of 
feeling any soft or generous emotions, bnt may easily 
conceive her agonies ; beside, the sad catastrophe will 
be sufficient to oonvince you of their sincerity. 

“ Not all the persuasions of her kindred could pre- 
vent her from going to the place of execution : she was 
determined to see the last of a person so dear to her, 
and accordingly followed the sledges in a hackney- 
coach, accompanied by a gentleman nearly related to 
her, and one female friend. She got near enough to 
see the fire kindled which was to consume that heart 
she knew was so much devoted to her, and all the other 
dreadful preparations for his fate, without betraying 
any of those emotions her friends apprehended ; but 
when all was over, and that she found he was no more, 
she threw her bead back into the coach, and ejsculating, 
“ My dear, I follow thee ! I follow thee ! Lord Jesus ! 
receive both our souls together,” fell on the neck of 
her companion, and expired the very moment she had 
done speaking. 

“ That excessive grief which the force of her reso- 
lution had kept smothered in her breast, is thought to 
have pot a stop to the vital motion, and suffocated at 
once all the animal spirits.” 

In the Whitehall Evening Post , August 7th, this nar- 
rative is copied with the remark, that “ upon enquiry 
every circimetance was literally true.” 

A ballad was cried about the streets at the time, 
founded on this melancholy narrative, but it can scarcely 
be said to have aided Shenstone in bis beautiful pro- 
duction .— E elite of Literature . 


MELANCHOLY MISTAKES. 

A few years ago, a fire took place in Whitechapel, 
in some bouses principally occupied by lodgers. So 
rapid were the flames, that it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that the wretched inhabitants could be rescued. 
A poor woman, with a large family, who had just 
escaped, was kneeling, with her children around her, 
to return God thanks for their preservation, when she 
found that her youngest child, an infant, was still 
missing. With a courage and desperation which ma- 
ternal affection, heightened by despair, alone could 
have prompted, she flew, half naked as she was, up 
the blazing staircase, flew into the room, snatched the 
babe from the cradle, and bore it in triumph to her 
family group; a triumph, alas! short-lived, for the 
child was not her own. Misled by the smoke which 
filled the building, she had entered a wrong apartment, 
and rescued the child of one of her neighbours, instead 
of ber own. She hastened back, but by this time, the 
whole building had fallen in, when she sunk senseless 
on the ground, and died in a few hours. 


A somewhat similar, though not so distressing, an | 
event, occurred during the rejoicings at Paris, on the 
marriage festivities of the Dauphin, afterwards the 
unfortunate Lonis XVI. In the Place Louis XV., 
there were very brilliant fireworks prepared ; but by 
some accident, the scaffolding prepared for them took 
fire; the rush of the crowd, and the crash of coaches, 
was such, that several persons were trampled to death 
under the horses’ feet, and others were killed by the 
pressure. 

One man, of the name of Pierre Dnbois, who went 
to see tlie'promised amusements, took with him a young 
woman, to whom he was next day to have been mar- 
ried. When the disaster of the scaffolds caused every 
person to seek bis safely in immediate escape, Pierre 
and his mistress hastened from the fatal scene, and 
being strong and athletic, he was enabled for some 
time to protect her from the immediate pressure of the 
crowd ; bnt the danger and the terror increased, and 
she exclaimed, “ Oh ! I am falling, I can go no far- 
ther.” “ Courage!” cried the lover, “ I can still save 
thee, if thou wilt get upon my shoulders.” He soon 
found that his shoulders had received their burden, and 
animated by new courage, he forced bis way through 
the crowd, and reaching a place of safety, he act down 
his precious burden, expecting, in the smile that would 
greet him, an ample rec mpense for all his toil. Half 
intoxicated with joy at his having rescued his beloved 
he turned roum! to receive ber embrace, when, alas! 
he found that it was a different person, who had taken 
advantage of his recommendation, and that his own 
Henrietta had been left to perish in the crowd. 


THE DRAMA. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

Prom Monday March 10/A, to Friday March 14/A, 1823. 

Monday —- Kenilworth : with No Song no Supper. Queen 

Elizabeth — Mrs. Bunn. 

Tuesday.* — Kenilworth . with how to die for Love. 

Elizabeth— Mrs. Bunn. 

Wednesday. — Kenilworth : with Lock and Key. Eliza- 
beth — Mrs. Bonn. 

Friday. — Kenilworth : with the Agreeable Surprise. 

Elizabeth — Mrs. Bunn. 

The New Play of Kenilworth has been the chief 
attraction of the week ; the scenery was elegant, and 
Mrs. Bunn appeared as Queen Elisabeth , Mr. Salter as 
the Earl of Leicester, Mrs. M'Gtbbon, as Amy, Mr. 
Browne, as Michael Lambourue, and Mr. Bass as Tres- 
sUian. As much of the effect of oar best theatrical 
pieces unquestionably depends upon the ability and 
spirit of the principal actors, the play of Kenilworth 
ooald not fail to afford ranch pleasure. — The Dramatis 
Persona were illustrious and their representative* did 
them ample justice. The deportment, and tone of voice 
of Mrs. Bunn, were such as characterised her illustri- 
ous archetype. — The self-assurance and weakness, — 
the conflict between the high and politic feeling* of 
majesty and the almost irresistible power of the softer 
passion- were peculiarly striking. The very person of 
Mr. Salter obtains a prepossession in his favour in every 
distinguished character but this were saying little, 
Mr. Salter personified Leicester with judgment, spirit, 
and ability. His retort upon the “ Princess' ’ when she 
would intimidate him by reminding him of the fate of 
his ancestor, contrasted with his silence under her for- 
mer animadversion — was prompt and spirited. Mrs. Me. 
Gibbon was most happily cast.- liny’s filial and conju- 
gal feelings,— her affection for an aged parent and ber 
regard for the wishes of her husband, — her remem- 
brance of early attachment to a man from whom she is 
separated by being affianced to another, and her entire 
demeanoor under a mysterioos treatment, are all such 
as we must ever approve ; but, under the magic influ- 
ence of Mrs. Me. Gibbon, these, and all the better 
feelings of the heart, command unmingled admiration 
Mr. Browne's Mvhael Lambourue was the genuine 
Larobourne of Sir Walter. We like to see Mr. Bats 
in honourable character— bis Tressilian gave the utmost 
satisfaction. 


LITERARY HOTXCE8. 


The forthcoming romance, by the author of Calthorpe, the 
Lollards, Ac. is entitled * Other times, or the Monks of Lead- 
eohall.' It relates to the period when the Monaster}’, to 
called, flourished on the sdte of the present market. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated and eccentric General Rapp, 
the first Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon, written bv himself, arc 
preparing for publication, in French and English. 

The entire wurka of Demosthenes and /Bschincs; with the 
Greek text selected from the different editions which have been 
published of the whole of their works. 

Integrity, a Tale. By Mrs. Hofitand, Author of the “ Son of 
Genius,” ” Talcs of the Manor,” Ac. Ac. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portuguese Revolutions. By 
Count Pccchio, an Italian Exile. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Gout and Gravel. By 
Charles Scudamore. M.D. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, in 8 vo. price 12s. boards, 
f ETTERS, LITERARY AND POLITICAL, on 

POLAND ; comprising Observations on Bassia tad 
other Sclavouian Nations and Tribes. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinbargh; and 
Hurst, Robinson, A Co. 00, Chenpside, aud 8, Pall-Mall, 
London; and Sold by T. Sowler, Robiuson and Ellis, sad 
Bancks and Co. Manchester. 


Just published, in post Hvo. price 8a. boards, 
ASSAYS, DESCRIPTIVE AND MORAL; on 
Scenes in ITALY, SWITZERLAND, and FRANCK. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Hurst, Robinson, and A Co. 00, Clie.ipstde, and 8, Pall-Mall, 
London ; and Sold by Robinson aud Kills, BancU and C«. 
and T. Sowler, Manchester. 


Just published, in Svo. price 9s. boards, 
q^HE PROUD SHEPHERD S TRAGEDY, a Scenic 
Poem, in Eighteen Scenes ; 

Ediied by JOSEPH DOWNES. 

To which are added, Fragments of a Correspondence and 
Poems. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinbargh; and 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 00, Cheapside, and 8, PalbMill, 
London ; and Sold by Bancks aud Co. T. Sowler, and Rotas- 
son and Ellis, Manchester. 


Just Published, price 2 s. 

HPHE LIFE OP ALEXANDER REID, a Scottish 
* Cor awANTcn. — Written by himself, and Edited by 
ARCHIBALD PRENTICE, l.i» Great-Grandson. 

With Notes and an Appendix, forming a brief Hirtwyot 
the attempts of Charles II. and James II., to establish episco- 
pacy in Scotland. 


** Tills is a peculiarly interesting memoir. *! 

We have here a simple and touching pictuie of the trials 
fortitude of the Covenanters, — a class of men to whose rend- 
ance of tyranny we are mainly indebted for the rights »*icl 
we enjoy at this moment.” — A etc Monthly Mafaxbu. 

** The Editor has certainly done the cause ot truth an im- 
portant service by repoblishing this interesting memoir of w* 
ancestor .” — Literary Reporter. 

Sold by Silbnrn and Richardson, Ebenczcr Thomson, W. 
and W. Clarke, T. Sowler, and Robinson and Elll*, * ,n * 
Chester; and by ail oilier Booksellers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ___ 

K.*s communication has ceased to be a novelty ; It i» »o wdl 
known as to be comparatively uninteresting.— It is returned. 

V. L. L. has onr thanks for the Fallen Swiss. — We happen to 
know the author. 

t. H.’s Essay is inserted.— Future favours, on other sabjttb, 
shall have an early attention. 

\ V.’s humourous Sketch of the next Campaign has too strong 
a tincture of politics for onr colnmns. 

Lines to a faded Beauty* appear to ns to contain some person 
ality : our correspondent’s assurance that this fc not tie caK 
will obtain their insertion. 

I Sonnet by P. W. H. ; * Oh, If it be n crime to 8aa.;’U»« 
to E. C.; The Maniac; Essayist; and Verses by onrTvia- 
enham friend, are received. 

rhe first part of the second Canto of the Romaoot, and 
elusion of the Wearied Bachelor, are unavoidably defend 
till our next. 
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For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the boor 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad mnslc of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. Wordsworth* 


IN a former paper we stated a few particulars 
respecting an excursion made by the President 
amf his nephew; and, as nothing particular 
occurred at our last meeting, we snail now, in 
performance of our promise, resume the subject. 

A person seldom experiences more genuine 
bappiness than in setting out upon a journey of 

£ leasure. Some of our enjoyments arise from 
ope, and others from possession ; but there arc 
very few of them in which these circumstances 
are combined. The case alluded to is, however, 
of the last iqgntioned description. We partake 
of all the charms of variety and contrast, while 
we delight ourselves with the contemplation of 
those prospective treats which have all the inter- 
est of uncertainty. 

Daring their ride in the stage coach our friends 
met with nothing particular. The only interest- 
ing passenger was a quaker, with whom they 
ham much conversation, and who evinced that 
shrewdness and caution for which his fraternity 
are so remarkable. His questions were so im- 
posing, and bis remarks, though always general, 
so very keen, that our President thought for 
some time he was a man of superior attainments; 
but when, with much difficulty, our friend suc- 
ceeded in his attempts to get some knowledge 
of the stranger's real acquirements, he found, 
to his disappointment, that the stranger owed 
the impression he had produced entirely to his 
manner ; and that while he artfully concealed his 
own ignorance, he shewed much acuteness, and 
seemed to experience much gratification, in 
detecting and exposing that of others. 

The President, to assist his nephew's observa- 
tion, remarked, on the first opportunity, “ I 
hope, William, you did not neglect noticing 
the address of that quaker gentleman. That 
person," he added, “ little as he knows, would 
be applauded for his intelligence, where another 
man, with ten times his information, would be 
overlooked." 


Early the following morning, the weather 
being very fine, our travellers were in a Liver- 
pool steam packet, on their way to the Welsh 
coast. The old gentleman was particularly 
cheerful. The dock, covered with spectators, 
which appeared to be receding from the vessel, 
was to him an object of interest ; and the sea 
fowl which sported above the surface of the 
water, in which, as if to exhibit feats of their 
agility, they som* times dipped the extremities 
of their wings, afforded him a topic for remark. 
“ Yon se?, William,” said he, “ that providence 
has given every creature some peculiar advan- 
tage. Man ought, therefore, to contemplate 
his own powers with becoming humility, since 
there is no animal, how insignificant soever he 


may consider it to be, which is not superior to 
him in some particular. 

“ What is yonder large black object which 
we see at some distance ?” said the old gentle- 
man to the Captain. “ That, Sir," replied the 
Captain, offering our friend a small telescope 
which he held in his hand, “ that is the wreck 
of the Dutch vessel which left* Liverpool a few 
weeks ago, laden with a valuable cargo. She 
had made a good speculation, and was upon her 
return." “Was the cargo saved?" inquired 
the President. “ No, Sir, such was the nature 
of it, that it wa9 all lost excepting a small 
quantity of tobacco." “Alas!” said our wor- 
thy friend, “ how uncertain are our hopes, 
even when they claim our greatest confidence ! 
The crew, after having crossed in safety the 
ocean, and having made an advantageous ex- 
change of property, were probably rejoicing at 
their success ; and hardlv suspecting that, wnile 
they were yet in sight of the port from which 
they had departed, their little wealth, and the 
vessel which contained it were to he scattered 
upon the waters.” “ It is often thus, William, 
with human life," continued he, addressing him- 
self to his nephew, to whom he seemed anxious 
to convey instruction through the medium of 
every new object, “ our hopes on land are often 
as frail as upon the ocean. I have known a 
young person begin his career of life, elated 
with all those hopes which the smiles of fortune 
and the caresses of friendship could impart ; he 
has proceeded for a while, like that vessel, the 
envy or the admiration of those who witnessed 
his progress, until he, too, has struck upon a 
quicksand, and presented a wreck as sudden 
and unexpected. 

“ This sole memorial of his lot 

Remains. — He wa* and he Is not.** — Montgomery. 

The old gentleman, after he had finished his 
reflections, turned auickly round to look at 
some other object. If he did so with a view to 
conceal his emotion, let it not excite surprise ; he 
had, perhaps, more cause for his feelings than 
the reader may imagine, or need to he told. 

The waves wnich, with silvery lustre, trembled 
in the sunbeam; the light-house, surrounded 
by its signals ; and the Welsh scenery, present- 
ing, in the most favourable part of the year, its 
mud and diversified beauties, called forth in 
succession the observations of our excellent 
friend. 


The passengers were much amused during the 
oyage, with the anxious care which an elderly 
Pelsn woman took of her husband, a good 
tempered old man, who on all occasions was 
ready to offer his assistance to the crew. When 
the sailors were shifting the sails, he insisted 
upon helping them; and it happened several 
times, that, while he was pulling at a rope, his 
good lady was, in a pretty similar attitude, 
holding him by the skirts of his coat. If he 
looked over the side of the vessel, she generally 
laid hold of him and intreated that he would 
beware of any accidents ; and she seemed never 
content except when he was seated by her side 
on one of the benches in the middle of the 


vesseL There, however, he seldom remained 
long at a time ; for his own restless disposition, 
or the mischievous invitations of the passen- 
gers, whose mirth was always excited by the 
distresses of the old lady, rarely allowed her to 
he at ease for many minutes together. 

Our friends, after taking a little refreshment 
at a small public house near the place where 
they landed, proceeded towards the ruins of 
Flint Castle. Being overtaken by a shower, 
they were obliged to seek shelter in a little cot- 
tage on the road side. The inmates, who spoke 
English very imperfectly, shewed our mends 
much civility. Observing our President to fix 
his attention upon a small engraving of our late 
queen, which hung against the wall, the host 
and his wife expressed great zeal for her cause. 
“ You find, William,” said our worthy friend, 
“ that her Majesty, whose imputed frailties and 
faults have been equalled at least by her misfor- 
tunes, has found persons to commiserate her 
sufferings, even in this remote and humble 
cottage." 

The rain having ceased, our travellers lost no 
time in getting to Flint. The sight of the in- 
teresting ruins of the castle, and the command- 
ing and picturesque situation which it occupied, 
did not escape the observation of our worthy 
friend. They reminded him of the historical 
interest of the place ; and he could not repress 
a sigh, while he recalled to the recollection of his 
nephew, that this bleak castle was the last re- 
treat of the unfortunate Richard the Second,— 
the place where the royal fugitive was deprived 
of the last remnants of regal authority. Our 
travellers viewed the ruins in every point of 
view ; and, before they left the place, the Pre- 
sident put a few small fragments into his 
pocket, to carry home as memorials of his 
visit. 

When they returned to the inn, our friend 
inquired at what period the castle had ceased to 
he inhabited, and he was answered that it had 
been reduced to its present ruined condition by 
Oliver Cromwell. “ Ay, ay," said the old gen- 
tleman, “ there is hardly a ruin in the country 
which has not been imputed to Oliver. He was, 
indeed, a wonderful personage, and he made 
sad devastation among the castles of the coun- 
try ; but tradition, which always magnifies ex- 
traordinary achievements, has given him credit 
for having done more than one man could ac- 
complish. Whether he wa9 justified in demo- 
lishing the castles of the nobility, I am not 
called upon to say : but, judging* of the act by 
its effects, which were the diminishing of civil 
broils and petty tyranny, it is not going too far 
to claim the gratitude of posterity for a person, 
who, to say the least of him, had the spirit 
aud energy of an Englishman." 

He had scarcely finished his remark, before 
the sound of the horn announced that the 
packet was about to sail : they, therefore, has- 
tened on board, and, without any further oc- 
currence of particular interest, they were, in 
a short time, once more landed in Liverpool. 
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THE ROWAUNT OF LEE WELLY N . 

( Continued.) \ 

CANTO II. 

I. 

Upon the wound, the corporal wound, there grows 
Another cuticle, bat ‘tis a soar. 

And o’er man’s mind weepiog with inward woes, 

. A gleam may sparkle like a lonely star. 

And nerve his pilgrim steps against the war 
Of troublous thought ; that stride element. — 

But grief deep fixed, that fiercest, deadliest bar 
To human bliss, that e'er pale Ate sent 
Is as a sore fresh pricked, yfraught with angnisbment. 

U. 

The waling scourge may rankle and may bite. 

May cut and torture ; mercy 'twere to slay 
The miserable, bleeding, writhing wight 
That groans beneath the lash his hours away ! 

But virtoe’s soul it never can affray — 

The mortal perisbeth, th’ immortal ne’er, 

And souls that heavenward choose their sacred way, 
Like pore integrity, with conscience fair. 

Man’s puny torments here, firm and unshaken bear ! 

III. 

What leech can oore the breast that bleeds with woes? 
What leech can cure a hidden maladie ? 

What hand can quell grief’s dernefnl hidden throes? 
Or heal the wonnds deep in the heart that lie ? 

Who can escape the lightning of heaven’s eye ? 
Mountains may screen, unsounded billows rise 
And swallow and devour, he cannot fly ! — 

Nor can one fly from grief which will surprise. 

The soul that shuns it most, and with mad pleasure flies! 

IV. 

The revel and the masque with wassail dight, 

The ball of pleasure, and the bourne of bliss, 

The garment, decked with gold and trappings bright. 
Shroud many a heart that throbs in deep distress — 
Cohering the «aked form of wretchedness! 

As in the sheening waste the glittering wave, 

Gleams o’er the wild and desert emptiness — 

As lovely flowers are strown upon the grave 
And as the Asphaltic fruits, no strength or substance 
have. 

V. 

So is it with them, theirs is outward gleaming. 

The raven’s gloss, the bitter smile of death, 

The icicle ybright to outward seeming, 

Sparkling and guttering but cold beneath, 

And smelling of stern winter’s horrid breath — 

So is it with them, they may smile but smiling, 

They gi'd a heart that deeply sorroweth, 

They may sing high, shout loud, derne care begniling, ’ 
There is a wound within is all these joys defiling ! 

VL 

There is a poison in the wassail cop, 

A taint in beauty, and a withering blight — 

Mildews the flowers we fondly gather up — 

The good, the fair, the beautiful, the bright. 

The crested warrior and the statesman dight ; 

The Paladin and lozell- all must feel 

The woes that gnaw the heart no longer light — 

There is no armour proof — no triple steel, 

To guard against the griefs these earthly scenes reveal. 
VII. 

Thus thought Llewellyn, as the vessel bounded 
Over the billows, and the breezes sung 
Jn her white sails, and like strange music sounded, 
From some forgotten lyre unearthly rung, 

And as the rolling surge she backward flung, 
Cleaving the dark bine waters all before her, 

She seemed some wild thing from the ocean sprang. 
And as the brinish deep in restless triumph bore her. 
She looked as one who called the prond heart to adore 
her. 

VHI. 

There is upon the ocean far away, 

A rank, uncultured, and uumeasnr'd isle. 

Where misty mountains rear their summits gray. 
Where forests darken, and fierce currents boil, 
Where hapless wretches in unceasing broil. 

Consume beneath the sconrge their manhood’s prime, 
Where despot tyrannie bolds his dark coil, 

It is the realm of slavery and crime, 

Of deepest, keenest woe not to be seared by time. 


IX. 

Thilher the vessel bears Llewellyn wight 
A boon the billows — and as one blind goes 
Over an unknown path in wintry night 
Withont one guiding star, one ray that throws 
Its glimmer after twilight’s sodden doze, 

May wander on unconscious, careless where, 

While gathering danger round and round him grows, 
And death and peril on each hand do stare — 

So he rnshed on bis fate, nor seemed one jot to care. 

X. 

Meantime a heavy swell comes o’er the sea, 

The surge beats lustily the vessel’s side ; 

And the celestial fire conspicuously 
Gleams o'er the surface of the waters wide. 

The night winds o’er the exalting surges ride, 

And from their home the huge sea lions creep, 
Endarkening the rolling mighty tide, 

That rashes onward still with swirl and sweep, 
Cresting with foam and spray the bosom of the deep. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

Notes taken at advising the Action of Damages and 
Defamation, Alexander C. ...... .m, Jeweller , in 

Edinburgh , against Mr. James B. .... .11, Surgeon 

there. By G. C. Esq. 

L—d P— nt ( Campb — l.) Yonr Lordships have 

Petition of Alex. Cnnningbam against Lord B s 

Interlocutor.- It is a case of Defamation and Damages 
for calling the Petitioner’s Diamond Beetle an Egyp- 
tian Louse. 

You have the Lord Ordinary’s very distinct Interlo- 
cutor on pages 20 and 30 of the petition : “ Having 

considered the condescendence of the Pursuer, answers 
for the Defendant, and so on, finds in respect it is not 
alleged that the diamonds on the back of the Diamond 
Beetle are Teal diamonds, or any thing bnt shining 
spots, such as are found on other Diamond Beetles, 
which likewise occur, though in a smaller number of 
other Beetles, somewhat different from the Beetle 
libelled, similar to which there may be Beetles in 
Egypt, with shining spots on their backs, which may 
be termed Lice there, and may be different not only 
from the oommon Louse mentioned by Moses as one of 
the plagues of Egypt, which is admitted to be a filthy, 
troublesome Louse, even worse than the said Louse 
which is clearly different from the Louse libelled ; but 
the other Louse is the same with or similar to the said 
Beetle, which is also the same with the other Beetle, 
and although different from the said Beetle libelled, 
yet as the same Beetle is similar to the other Beetle, 
and the said Louse to said Beetle, and the said Beetle 
to the other Louse libelled, and the said Louse to the 
other Beetle, which is the same with or similar to the 
Beetle which somewhat resembles the Beetle libelled, 
assoilzes the Defender, and finds expenses due.” 

Say away, my Lords. 

Lord M — h — Jr. This is a very intricate and puzzling 
question, my Lord. I have formed no decided opi- 
nion, but at present I am rather inclined to think the 
Interlocutor is right, though not upon the ratio as- 
signed in it. It appears to me there are two points for 
consideration : — 1st, Whether the words libelled 
nmonot to a convicium against tbe Beetle. 2d, Ad- 
mitting the convicium, whether tbe Pursuer is entitled 
to found upon it in this action. 

Now, my Lord, if there be a convicium at all, it 
consists in the comparatio, or comparison, of the Sca- 
rabaens, or Beetle, with the Egyptian Pedicnlns, or 
Louse. Tie first donbt regards this point, hat it is 
not at all founded on what tbe Defender alleges, that 
there is no such animal as an Egyptian Pedicnlns in 
return natnra; for though it does not actually exist, it 
may possibly exist, and whether its existence is in esse 
or posse is the same to this question, provided there be 
termini babiles for ascertaining what it would be if it 
did exist. Bnt my donbt lies here — How am I to dis- 
cover what is the essentia of any Louse, whether 
Egyptian or not ? It is very easy to describe it by its 
accidents as a naturalist, Aptera (or that it is a little, 
filthy, yellow, greedy, despicable reptile ;) Lot we do 
not learn from this what the proprinm of the animal is 
in a logical sense, and still less what are its differentia. 
Now without these it is impossible to judge whether 


there is a convicium or not ; for in a ease of this kind, 
which sapit Data ram delicti, we most take tbe words 
in meliori sensu, and presume the cempsrstio to be io 
melioribu taotom. And I here beg that tbe parties, 
and the bar, and general— ( Interrupted by Lord 
H — -m — d, — ** Yonr Lordship should address yourself 
to the chair.”) I say, my Lord, I beg it may be un- 
derstood that I do not rxst my opinion upon tbe groiod 
that veritns ooovieii excusat : I am dear tbit dtheegb 
the Beetles actually were an Egyptian Pedionlos, it 
would afford no relevant defenoe, providing tbe calling 
it so won a convict am ; and them sny donbt lies. 1 

With regard to tbe 2d point, I am satisfied tbst tbe 
Scarabaeus, or Beetle himself, has no personi standi 
in jndicio, and therefore the Pursuer cannot insist ia 
tbe name of the Scarabacns, or for his behoof. If the 
action lies at all, it most be at the instance of the 
Pursuer himself, as tbe Veras Dominos of the Scars- 
bseus, for being calumniated through tbe eonvicion 
directed principally against the animal standing in that 
relation to him. Now abstracting from the qualification 
of sn actual damnum, which is not alleged, I hare 
great doubts whether a mere convidum is iteoeaearify 
transmitted from one object to another through the re- 
lation of a damnmn subsisting between tbera ; and if 
not necessarily transmissible, we most see tbe principle 
of its actual transmission here, and that has not yet 
been pointed out. 

Lord H — m — d. We heard a little ago, my Lord, 
that this is a difficult case. I hove not been fortunate 
enough, for my part, to find oat where tbe difiosltj 
lies. Will sny man presame to toll me tbits Beetle 
is not a Beetle, snd that a Lowe is not a Lome ? I 
never saw tbe Petitioner’s Beetle, and what ia more, I 
don't care whether I ever see it or not ; but I suppose 
it’s like other Beetles, and that’s enough forme. 

But, my Lord, I know the other reptile well. I 
have seen them, my Lord — I have felt them ever since 
I was a child in my mother’s arms ; and my mind tells 
me that nothing but the deepest and blackest malice 
rankling in the human heart comtd have suggested this 
comparison, or led any man to form a thought so inju- 
rious and insulting. But, my Lord, there is more bere 
than all that — a great deal more. One would think 
that the Defender coaid have gratified his spite to the 
full by comparing this Beetle to a common Loose— an 
animal sufficiently vile fluid abominable for tbe purpose 
of defamation. — Shut that outer door there. — He adds, 
my Lord, the epithet 4 ‘ Egyptian.” I well know wbal 
he means by that epithet — be means, my Lord, a Loose 
which has fattened in tbe bead of a gipsy or tinker, *■- 
distnrbed by the comb, and unmolested in the enjoy- 
ment of its native filth. He means a Louse tea times 
larger and ten times more abominable than those with 
which yonr Lordship or I am familiar. Tbe Petitioner 
asks redress for this injury so attrecions and saeggr*- 
fated, and as far as my voice goes, be shall not uk 
it in vain. 

Lord C g. I am of the opinion last delivered. 

It appears to me slanderous and calumnious to compare 
a Diamond Beetle to the filthy and mischievous animal 
libelled. By an Egyptian Louse, I understand one 
which has been found in the hepd of a native Egypt**", 
a race of men who, after degenerating for many cen- 
turies, have sank at last into tbe abyss of depravity ® 

* onseqneooe of having been subjugated for a time by 
the Fiencb. I do not find that Turgot, or Coodowet, 
or the rest of the economists, ever reckoned combing 
the head a species of productive labour. I conclude, 
therefore, that wherever French principles have been 
propagated, lice grow to an immoderate size, especially 
in a warm climate like that of Egypt I shall only 
add, that we ought to be senuhle of tbe blessing* ** 
enjoy under a free and happy Conatitatioii, where lice 
and men live under the restraints of eqnal laws— the 
only equality that Can exist in a weU-regnlsted slate. 

Lord B—l—to. Awm for refusing the pciitiom. 
There more Lice nor Beetles in Fife, They call Bee- 
tles Clokes there. I thought when I rend the peiHwSi 
that the Beetle, or Bettle, bad been the thing that tbe 
women has when they are washing towels or nspery> 
and things for dadding them with. And 1 see this Pe- 
titioner is s jeweller till bis trade, and I thought tbst 
he had made one of thir Beetles, and set it all roaad 
with diamonds, and I thought it an extravagant and 
foolish idea ; and I see no resemblance it eould btv* 
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to a Loose. Bat I ftnd I was mistaken, my Lord, and 
T find it is ooly a Beetle Cioke the Petitioner has ; bat 
my opinion’s the same it was before. I saj, my Lord, 
Awm for refitting the petition I say. 

L — d W — st — ke. There is a case abridged in the 
3d volume of the Dicti6nary of Decisions (Chalmers 
versos Douglas,) in which it was found that veritas 
eonvicii excasat, which may be rendered not literally, 
but in a free and spirited manner, according to the 
most approved principles of translation. " The troth 
of a oalumny affords a relevant defence.” If, there- 
fore, it be the law > of Scotland, which I am clearly of 
opinion it is, that the truth of a oalumny affords a re- 
levant defence ; and if it be likewise true that the 
Diamond Beetle is really an Egyptian Loose, I am 
really inclined to conclude, though certainly the case 
is attended with difficulty, that the Defender ought to 
be assoilzied. — Refuse. 

Lord /• C. R — e. I am very well acquainted with 
the Defender in this action* and have a> great respect 
for him, and esteem him likewise^ I know him . to be 
a ahstfadand expert surgeon* and also a good man. and 
I would do a great deal to serve him, or to be of nse 
to him* if I had it in my power to do so ; but I think 
on this occasion that he has spoken rashly, and, I. fear, 
foolishly, and improperly. f hope be had no bad inten- 
tion — I am sure he had not* But the Petitioner* for 
whom I have likewise a great respect, has a Clock, or 
a Beetle— I thiak ititosJled a Diamond Beetle— which 
he is very fond of, aod has a fancy, for ; and the De- 
fender has compared it to n Louse, or a Bug, or a 
Fits, or something of that kind* with a view to make 
it despicable or ridiculous, and -the Petitioner so like- 
wise, as the proprietor or owner of it. It is said that 
this beast is a Lease in fact, and that the veritaa eonvicii 
earn sat. Aod mention is made of n decision in the 
oooe of Cbalasert against Douglas. I have always had 
m great veneration for the decision# of your Lordships, 
aud I am sore will always oontinue to have while I sit 
hose ; bet that case was determined by a very small 
majority, and 1 have beard your Lordships mention it 
on various occasions, and you have always desiderated 
the propriety of it, aod I think have departed from it 
ia some instances. I remember the circumstances of 
the ease very well. Heleo Chalmers lived in Mussel- 
burgh, and the Defender, Mrs. Bnillie, lived in Fisher 
Row. Aod at that lime there was much intercourse 
between the genteel inhabitants of Musselburgh, and 
Fisher Row, and Inveresk. and likewise Ncwfoigging ; 
and there were balls, or dances, or assemblies, every 
fortnight, and also sometimes, I believe, every week. 
And there were likewise card-assemblies once a fort- 
night, or oflener, and the young people daooed there 
also, and others played at cards ; aod there were vari- 
ous refreshments, such as tea and coffee, and batter 
and bread, and I believe, but I am not sure, porter 
and negus, and likewise smell-beer. Andy it was at 
one of these assemblies that Mrs. Baillie called Mrs. 

Chalmers a . or an adnltress, and said she had 

lain with Commissioner Carnel, a gentleman whom I 
knew well at one time, and bad a great deal of respect 
fer ; — be is dead many years ago. Aud Mrs. Chalmers 
brought an action of defamation before the Commissa- 
ries, and it came by advocation into this Court ; and 
your Lordships allowed a proof of the veritas eonvicii. 
and it lasted a long time, and answered in the end no 
good purpose even to the Defender Imnself, while it 
did mneh harm to the character of the Pursuer. 

I am, therefore, for refusing such a proof in this 
case; and 1 think the Petitioner and his Beetle have 
been slandered, and the petition ought to be seen. 

Lord P — k — t. It shoold be observed, my Lords, 
that what is called a Beetle is a reptile well known in 
thb country. I have seen mony a ane o’ them on 
Drumsherlein Muir. It’s a little black beastie about 
the sixe o’ roy thoom-nail. The country-people ca’ 
them Cloks, and I believe they ca’ them also Maggy 
wi* the mony feet. Bnt this is no the least like any 
Louse I ever saw; so that in my opinion, though the 
Defender may have made a blander through ignoitnoe 
in comparing them, there does not seem to me to have 
been any aoimns injurandi ; therefore I am for refusing 
the petition, my Lords. 

L — d M n. If I understand this — a — a — a — Tu- 

terloeutor, it is not said that tbe — a— a — Egyptian 
Lice are Beetles, hut that they may he, or — a — a — a — 


resemble Beetles. I am, therefore, for sending this 
process to the Ordinary to aaoertain that faot, as 1 think 
it depends upon that whether there be — a— a — a — con- 
viction or not. I think also that the Petitioner should 
be ordained to— a — a — a — produce bis Beetle, and the 
a— a — a — Defender an Egyptian Lome ; and if he has 
not one* he should take a diligenre — a — a — a — to 
recover Lioe of various kinds, and these may be — 
a — a— a — remitted to— a — a — a— Dr. Monro, or to— 
a — a — a — Mr. Playfair, or to other naturalists, to re- 
port upon tbe sobject.— Agreed to. — Lit. Gaz. 

THE WEARIED BACHELOR. 

( Concluded from page 57 . ) 

The happy day arrived ; with dark and un- 
propitious scowl the clouds hung over head, 
and threatened to deluge the town: the morn- 
ing passed slowly but quietly over, and four 
o’clock had tolled its. grateful sound, when I 
sallied forth towards home. Scarcely had I 
commenced my route, when the long threaten- 
ing clouds announced the approach of the tem- 
pest by gathering more densely together, and a 
few straggling drops, like scouts sent from an 
army, warned me that the whole force, of the 
collected mass was about to descent. It were 
needless to observe, that when I reached home, 
I was as completely drenched as if I had been 
dragged through a horse-pond, which, together 
with a most violent head-ache, augured a blight 
to all my expectations. However, not to be 
daunted, I sat doivn in a comfortable flannel 
dressing gown, and, all things considered, I 
think I did not fail in my duty towards one of 
the finest turkies my farm-yard ever produced, 
which, together with a string of delightful sau- 
sages, made by tbe never-failing Jenny, soon 
put me to rights, and, wheti the labours of the 
toilet were completed, I flattered myself, as I 
looked in the full length glass, that tlie tout en- 
semble was tout comme ilfaut. 

The coach was rather tardy in arriving, and 
every five minutes I grew more nervous lest I 
should be disappointed, and obliged to walk, in 
a torrent of rain, through the muddy streets — 
but, at half-past eight, iny ears were regaled by 
the sound of the carriage wheels, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour I was at Goodwill's 
door. 

My heart beat high as I entered the room, 
which was, by the time of my arrival, un- 
pleasantly crowded, and as my name was an- 
nounced, that most awful ceremony to a bashful 
man, I fancied every eye was turned upon me, 
as if they had known where and for what my 
own glanced ; Goodwill drew me on towards a 
very agreeable young lady, a particular friend 
of his : but I was too much absorbed in my 
own thoughts to pay any attention to her, ana, 
when dancing was announced, I darted to the 
door, leaving my new acquaintance to find a 
partner elsewhere, in hopes of encountering 
the eyes of Selina. 

Every one had left the room, and on looking 
round f saw not one remaining to keep me com- 
pany. — In the greatest anxiety I threw myself 
on a couch which was at hand, and lay in a 
kind of stupor for a length of time, without 
auy interruption. 

After a lapse, as I suppose, of about an 
hour, I was aroused from my lethargy by a gen- 
tle tap of a fan upon my shoulder, Mrs. Good- 
will at the same time introducing me to Miss 
L — , a young lady of no great beauty, but with 
a very amiuble expression of countenance. 
After a few remarks, such as generally pass 
between partners, who never before met, she 
observed my almost total silence, and with that 
significant and searching look by which a female 


may almost penetrate into the deepest thoughts; 
hoped that nothing of a serious nature had 
transpired. When I had assured her to the con- 
trary, and endeavoured to enter more into the 
spirit of the evening, she informed me of a 
; most melancholy event, which had thrown my 
; Selina, and her relatives into the deepest afflic- 
' tion and distress — a near relation, in all the 
( ardour of youth had; after a slight frost, been 
| tempted upon the ice, which breaking, he sank 

* in the flood to rise no jnore. She then told me 
that, having seen Selina in the morning, she 
was requested to deliver a packet, at the same 
time giving into my hands a sealed paper, and 
perceiving that the chord was touched, in the 

1 most obliging manner requested me to permit 
' her to withdraw, which afforded me, as intended, 

; an opportunity of escaping the busy throng. 

I I immediately drew from my bosom the 
sacred charge ; it was in the fair characters of 
my lovely Selina’s hand ; and, although in the 
! utmost solicitude* and full of expectation, yet 
some indescribable sensation almost prevented 
I me from opening it. 

Reflection for a moment succeeded ; the most 
I unfavourable result was anticipated ; and hope- 
lessness being predominant, I was prepared to 
. enter upon the perusal, whatever should be the 
decision. 

I My Dear Friend, 

| I am sorry that a regard and attention width arose 
from respectful friendship, have unfortunately excited 
feelings in your breast, which I never intended nor for 
a moment tbonght of. Single life may, in some stage 
or other, prove lonely, and not altogether the moat 
desirable ; bnt, 1 assure you, Sir, 1 cannot be yet 1 
1 persuaded to exchange it for the matrimonial. 

| The cares of a family require a mind that has some 
experience ; in fact, that is in a degree matured. And, 
Sir, whilst my own tender age inclines me to question 
my capability of maintaining that order and discipline, 
j without which, domestic life is irregular and often dis- 
I tasteful, candour obliges roe to declare, that the dis- 
, parity of our years must ever preclude the possibility 
of our union. What, my dear Sir, is the misery of a 
widow lady witii a young family ! And should my 
thread of life prove shorter than that of mortals gener- 
ally, and yours not be considerably prolonged, what 
would become of a family of tender orphans ! These, 
Sir, are considerations which should have some weight, 
j as well as those arising from a dread of single life, 
j Selina. 

• This is a bachelor’s fare ! And, I pre- 
sume, unless I can thaw and wheedle some 
frozen maiden heart into a supposed attachment, 
I must accept of some old widow , whose affec- 
tion can only spring from interest ; unite with 
some hare-brain , who cares- only for dress, 
novels, and Lord Bvron ; or submit to the soli- 
tary or vill&nous life of a Bachelor ! — Oh, dear ! 
oh, dear! 

1 But, pray Mr. Editor of Miss Iris, to which 
' species, in your “ Classification of Bachelors ” 
do I belong ? — Hear my confession. First, Sir, 
i a pretty face and well-proportioned form ; a 
lively address, with a little see-saw of the hands 
and expressive twitch of the features ; a smart 
taste in my costume ; and a liberal supply of 
1 cash. Then, Sir, — (to describe my internals is 
j not quite so easy) a few grains of levity ; a few 
j more of affectation ; and a decent quantum of 
arrogance. My literary acquirements not too 
profound ; and my general sentiment a little 
sarcastic. In fact, Sir, I begin to dread that I 
am confirmed in some pernicious habits which 
will, or ever should, keep me a bachelor. Yet, 
I am neither treacherous, nor licentious ; never 
could feel reconciled to injure the sex of my 
mother and sisters ; nor to debase myself by 
giving occasion to my being pointed at as a 
libertine, or seducer. ‘ This description of crea- 
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lures I abhor ; they are my scorn ; and, how- 
ever elevated they may be in life, I hold them as 
being only deserving of contempt, even the 
contempt of the most humble. Thus, Sir, I 
consider there are many worse, but that there 
are few possessed of honourable feelings, more 
unfortunate than the wearied bachelor — 

Ignoto. 


THE GLODWICK HERMIT. 

There is now living at Glodwick near Oldham, 
a person of the name of William Butterworth a 
very singular and eccentric character. About 
five years ago he built himself a Cot with the 
voluntary assistance of a few of his nearest 
neighbours, which is finely situated upon a hill; 
the prospect from it is beautiful and extensive. 

The populous towns of Manchester, Stock- 
port, Oldham, and Ashton under Lyne, besides 
several smaller villages ; the counties of York, 
Chester, Derby, Stafford, and the Welch Hills, 
may all be seen at or within a few minutes walk 
of nis residence, and with the help of a glass 
the ancient City of Chester. His cot is rudely 
built, on one side nearly level with the ground, 
but in the inside it has a very comfortable and 
neat appearance. It was his intention originally 
to have .lived retired, but the number of his 
visitors increasing daily, particularly on Sundays, 
(none of whom he admits during divine Service) 
induced him to make an addition of several 
tents, &c. for their convenience, so that, if 
wished fur, he can accommodate parties with tea 
&c. His person is as singular as his habits — a 
red coloured suit, made after the Spanish cos- 
tume, is his common dress, with boots and hat 
to correspond. — Add to this a beard, about nine 
inches long, and you will conclude that the 
recluse makes no ordinary appearance. He 
appears very comfortable and contented, and is 
always glad to see any persons whose curiosity 
induces them to pay him a visit. 

HORACE. 


THE PHI LOSO PH ER’S SCALES. 


In days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 

When learning dimly gleam'd from grated cells; 

When wild astrology’s distorted eye, 

Sklram’d the fair field of true philosophy, 

And, wandering throngh the depths of mental night, 

. Sought dark predictions ’mid the worlds of light ; 

When carious alchymy, with puttied brow. 

Attempted things which science laughs at now, 

Losing the useful purpose, she consults 
In vain chimeras, and unknown results. 

In those grey times there liv’d a rcv’rend sage. 

Whose wisdom shed its light on that dark age ; 

A monk he was, immur'd In cloister’d walls, 

Where now the ivy’d rain crumbling falls, 

Twas a profound seclusion that he chose 
The noisy world disturb'd not that repose. 

The flow of niurm’ring waters day by day, 

And whistling winds, that forced their tardy way 
Through rcv’rcnd trees of ages' growth, that made . 
Around the pile a deep monastic shade ; 

The ebaonted psalm, or solitary pray’r; 

Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 

Twas here, when his sacerdotal rites were o’er, 

In the depths of lib cell, with his stoue-cover’d floor. 
Resigning to thonght bis chimerical brain, 

He form’d the contrivance we now shall explain : 

But whether by magic, or alchymy’s powers. 

We know not ; indeed, ’lis no business of our’s ; 
Perhaps it was only by p iticnce and care. 

At last that he brought his invention to hear ; 

In youth 'twas projected, but years stole away. 

And ere 'twas complete, he was wrinkled and grey. 

But sn cess is secure nnless energy fails. 

And at length he produced the ‘ Philosopher’s Scales.’ 
What were they t you ask — >oti shall presently see ; 
These scales were not mule to weigh sugar and tea ; 

Oh, no I For sneh properties wond’rous had they, 

Thai qualities, feelings , and thoughts they coala weigh 
Together with articles small or immense, 

From mountains or plants to atoms of sense. 

Nought was there so bulky, but there it could iiy. 

And nought so ethereal, bnt there it wonld stay, 

And nonght so reluctant, hot in it must go ; 

Ail which some examples more dearly will shew. 


The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 

Which retained ail the wit that had ever been there; 

As weight he threw in the torn scrap of a leaf. 

Coin. n ><r of tin- penitent tlii. f, 

When the skull rose aloft, with so sudden a spell. 

That it bounced like a ball ou the roof of the cell. 

One time he put in Alexander the Great, 

With a garment, that Dorcas had made, for a weight, 

And, though clad in armour from sandals to crown. 

The hero rose up and the garment went down. 

A long row of almshouses, amply endow’d 
By a well-esteem’d Pharisee, busy and proud, 

Next loaded the scale, while the other was prest. 

By those mites the poor widow dropp’d into the chest ; 

Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce. 

And down the farthing's worth went with a bounce. 

Again be perform'd au experiment rare ; 

A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, 

Climb'd into the scale, in the other was laid 
The head of our Howard, now partly decay’d; 

Wlo-n lie found, with surprise, that the whole of hb 1 Other 
Weigh’d less by some pounds than this bit of the other. 

By flirther experiments, no matter how, 

H> found that ten chariots weigh’d less than one plough. 

A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale. 

Though balanc’d by only a tcupenny nail. 

A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear. 

Weigh’d less than a widow’s unchrystvllized tear. 

A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 

When a bee chanc’d to light ou the opposite scale. 

Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl. 

Ten councillors’ wigs, full of powder and curl. 

All heap’d in one balance, and swiuging from thence, 
Weigh’d less than a few grains of candour and sense. 

A first water diamond, with brilliants begirt. 

Than one good potatoe, just wash’d from the dirt. 

But not mountains of silver or gold could sufiicc 
One pearl to outweigh — ’twas the pearl of great price. 

Last of all the whole world was bowl'd in at the gate, 

With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight, 

When the former sprung up with so strong a rebuff, 

That it made a vast rent, auJ escap’d at the roof. 

Whence balanc’d in air, it ascended on high, 

And sail’d up aloft a baioon in the sky, 

While the scale, with the soul in, so 'mightily fell. 

That it jerk’d the philosopher out of bis cell. 

MORAL. 

Dear reader, if e’er seif deception prevails, 

We pray you to try the philosopher’s scales ; 

But if they are lost in the ruins around, 

Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found : 

IaiI judgment and conscience in circles be cut. 

To which strings of thonght may be carefully put ; 

Let these be made even with cautiou extreme. 

And let impartiality serve for a beam. 

Then bring those good actions which pride overrates, 

And tear up yonr motives in bits for the weights. j 


OLD CHINA. 

I have an almost feminine partiality for old china. 
When I go to aee any great house, I inquire for the 
china closet, and next for the picture gallery. I can- 
not defend the order of preference, bat by saying, that 
we have all some taste or other, of too ancient a date 
to admit of our remembering distinctly that it was an 
acquired one. I can call to mind the first play, and 
the first exhibition, thnt I was taken to ; but I am not 
conscious of a time when china jars and saucers were 
introduced into ray imagination. 

I had no repuguance then — why should I now have? 
— to those little, lawless, azure- tinctured grotesques, 
that under the notion of men and women, float about, 
uncircumscribed by any element, in that world before 
perspective— a china tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends — whom distance cannot 
diminish— figuring up in the air (so they appear to our 
optics), yet on terra firma still — for so we must in 
oourtsey interpret that speck of deeper blue, which the 
decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, has made to spring 
up beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, and the women, 
if possible, with still more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea 
to a lady from a salver — two miles off. See how dis- 
tance seems to set off respect ! And here the same 
lady, or another — for likeness is identity on tea-cups — 
is stepping into a little fairy boat, moored on the hither 
side of this calm garden river, with a dainty mincing 
foot, which in a right angle of incidence (as angles go 
in our world) must infallibly land her in the midst of a 
flowery mead — a furlong off on the other side of the 
same strange stream ! 

Farther on — if far or near can be predicated of 
their world — see horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the 
hays. 

Here — a cow and rabbit couchant, and co-extensive 
— so objects show, seen through the lucid atmosphere 
of fine Cathay ! 


I was pointing out to my cousin last eveaiag, over 
our Hyson, (which we are old fashioned enough to 
drink unmixed still of an afternoon) some of these 
speciosa miracula upon a set of extraordinary old b'.oe 
china (a recent purchase) which we were now for the 
first time using ; and coaid not help remarking, how 
favourable circumstances had been to us of late jeers, 
that we could afford to please the eye sometimes with 
trifles of this sort — when a passing sentiment seemed 
to over-shade the brows of my companion. I am quick 
at detecting these summer clouds in Bridget 

“ I wish the good old times wonld eome again,” she 
said, “ when we were not quite so rich. I do not 
mean, that I waht to be poor ; hot there was a middle 
state — so she was pleased to ramble on,—** in which 
I nm sure we were a great deal happier. A purchase 
is but a purchase, now that you have monej enough 
and to spare. Formerly it nsed to be a trismph. 
When we ooveted a cheap luxnry (and, O ! bow mseh 
ado I had to get you to oonsent to it in those times !) 
we were nsed to have a debate two or three dajs before, 
and to weigh the for and against, and think wbst we 
might spare oat of, and wbat saving we eoold hit opos, 
that should be an equivalent A thing wu worth 
buying then, when we felt the money that we paid 
for it. 

“ Do yon remember the brown suit, which yon mtde 
to hang upon yon, till all yonr friends cried shame spoa 
yon, it grew so thread-bare — and all because of that 
folio Beaumont and Fletoher, which yon dragged home 
late at night, from Barker’s in Covent-gardea ? Do 
yon remember bow we eyed it for weeks before we 
could make up our minds to the purchase, and bad not 
come to a determination till it was near ten o’clock of 
the Saturday night, when yon set off from Islington, 

| fearing you should be too late — and when the old book- 
seller with some grumbling opened his shop, and bj 
the twinkling taper (for be was setting bedwardi) 
lighted oat the relic from bis dusty treasures — sad when 
you lagged it home, wishing it were twice as comber- 
some — and when you presented it to me — and when we 
were exploring the perfectness of it (coflsbsy jou 
called it)— and while I was repairing some of the loom 
leaves with paste, which your impatience would sot 
suffer to be left till day-break — was there no pleasure 
in being a poor man ? or can those neat black clothes 
which you wear now, and are so careful to keep brush- 
ed, since we have become rich and finical, give joo 
half the honest vanity, with which you havs flsssted 
it about in that over-worn suit — your old corbcao— 
for four or five weeks longer than yon ahonld have dooe, 
to pacify yonr conscience for the mighty sum of fifteen 
—or sixteen shillings was it ? — a great affair we thoogfct 
it then— which yon had lavished on the old folio? Now 
yon can afford to buy any book that pleases you, but I 
do not see that you ever bring me home any nice old 
purchases now. 

“ When you esme home with twenty apologies for 
laying out a less number of shillings upon tbst print 
after Lionardo, which we christened the * Lady Blanch; 
when you looked at the purchase, and thought of the 
money — and thought of the money, and looked again 
at the picture — was there no pleaanre in being a poor 
man ? Now, you have nothing to do bnt to walk into 

Colnaghi’s (an W calls it) and bay a wilderness 

of Lionardoes. Yet do yon ? 

''Then, do you remember oar pleasant walks to 
Enfield, and Potter's bar, and Waltham, when we 
had a holyday — boljdays, and all other fan, are gout, 
now we are rich — and the little hand-basket in which I 
nsed to deposit our day’s fare of savory cold Iamb sad 
salad— and how you would pry about at noon-tide for 
gome decent house, where we might go in, and produce 
onr store — only paying for the ale that you must call 
for — and speculate upon the looks of the landlady, sad 
whether she was likely to allow na a table-cloth,— sad 
wish for such another honest hostess, as Izaak Walton 
has described many a one on the pleasant banks of the 
Lea, when he went a fishing — and sometimes tbej 
wonld prove obliging ,en° a gh> and sometimes tbej 
wonld look grudgingly upon us — but we bad cheerful 
looks still for one another, and would cat oar plain 
food tavorily, soarcely grudging Piscator his Trout 
Hall? Now, when we go out a day’s pleasuring, 
which it seldom moreover, we ride part of the way— 
and go into a fine inn, and order the beat of dinners, 
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"Tis all of heaven this earth can give, 
’Tis an immortal dream. 

To revel in their sunny light. 

And bask beneath their beam: 


For when young eyes stray looks surprize 
They melt young souls away — 

As mists exhale beneath the blaze 

And lustre of the day. BJU, |&« 9, 
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■ever debuting the expense — which, after all, never 
has half the relish of those ohince country snaps, when : 
we were at the mercy of uncertain usage, and a preca- 
rious weloome. 

“ Yon are too proud to see a play any where now bat 
in the pit or boxes. Do you remember where it was 
we used to sit, when we saw the battle of Hexham, 
and the Surrender of Calais, and Bannister and Mrs. 
Bland in the Children in the Wood — when we squeezed 
out our shillings a-piece to sit three or four times in a 
season in the one-shilling gallery — where you felt sll 
the time that you ought not to have brought me — and 
more strongly I felt obligation to you for having brought 
me — and the pleasure was the better for a little shame — 
and when the curtain drew up, what cared we for oar 
piece in the house, or wbat mattered it where we were 
sitting, when our thoughts were with Rosalind in Arden, 
or with Viola at the Court of Illyria? You used to say 
that the gallery was the best place of all for enjoying 
a play socially — that the relish of such exhibitions 
mast be in proportion to the infrequenoy of going — 
that the oompany we met there, not being in general 
readers of plays, were obliged to attend the more, and 
did attend, to what was going on, on the stage — 
been one a word lost would have been a chasm, which 
it was impossible for them to fill up. With such re- 
flections we consoled oar pride then— -and I appeal to 
yoa, whether, as a woman, I met generally with leas 
attention and accommodation, than I have done since 
is more expensive situations in the house ? The getting 
in indeed, and the crowding up these inconvenient 
staircases, was bad enough, — but there was still a law 
of civility to women recognised to quite as great an 
extent as we have ever found it in the other pesssges — 
and how a little difficulty overcome heightened the snag 
sent, and the play, afterwards ! Now we can only pay 
oar money, and walk in. You cannot see, you say, in 
the galleries now. I am sore we saw, and beard too, 
well enough then — hut sight, and all, I think, is gene 
with our poverty. 

« There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before 
they became quite common — in the first dish of peas, 
while they were yet dear — to have them for a nice 
supper, a treat. What treat can we have now? If 
we were to treat ourselves now — that is, to hsve 
dainties a little above oar means, it wonld be selfish 
and wicked. It is the very little more that we allow 
ourselves beyond wbat the actual poor can get at, that 
makes what I call a treat — wheo two people living 
together, as we have done, now and then indulge them- 
selves in a cheap luxury, which both like ; while each 
apologises, and is willing to take both halves of the 
blame to his single share. I see ho harm in people 
making much of themselves in that sense of the word. 
It may give them a hint how to make much of others. 
But now — what I mean by the word — we never do 
make much of ourselves. None but the poor can do 
it I do not mean the veriest poor of all, but persona 
*s we were, just above poverty. 

i know wbat you were going to aay, that it is 
mighty pleasant at the end of the year to make all meet 

and much ado we used to have every Thirty-first 

Tligtit of December to account for our exceedings— 
many a loog face did yon make over our puzzled 
accounts, and in contriving to make it out how we had 
spent so much — or that we had not spent so much— or 
that it was impossible we should spend so mnob next 
yea r — and still we found our slender cspiul decreasing 
hot then, betwixt ways, and projects, and compro- 
mises of one sort or another, and talk of curtailing 
this charge, and doing without that for the future— 
and the hope that youth brings, and laughing spirits 
(in fchich you were never poor till now) , we pocketed 
up oor loss, nud in conclusion, with ‘ lusty brimmers' 
(as you used to quote it out of hearty cheerful Mr. 
CotUm, as you called him), we used to weloome in the 
« coming guest.' Now, we have no reckoning at all 
mt the end of an old year — no flattering promises about 
the sew year doing better for us." 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most occa- 
sions, that when she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am 
careful how I interrupt it. I could not help, however, 
^ the phantom of wealth which her dear ima- 
gtnafio! bad conjured up out of a dear income of 

poor , hundred pounds a year. “ It is true we 

or ere Appier when we were poorer, but we were also 
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younger, my cousin. I am afraid we must put up with 
the exoess, for if we were to shake the superflux into 
the sea, we should not much mend ourselves. That 
we had muob to straggle with, as we grew up together, 
we have reason to be most thankful. It strengthened, 
and knit our compact closer. We coaid never have 
been what we have been to each other, if we had 
always had the sufficiency which you now complain of. 
The resisting power — those natural dilations of the 
youthful spirit, which circumstances cannot straiten — 
with us are long since pasted away. Competenoe to 
age is supplemental youth ; a sorry supplement indeed, 
but I fear the best that is to bo had. We must ride, 
where we formerly walked ; live better, and lie softer 
— and shsll be wise to do so — than we had means to do 
in those good old days you spesk of. Yet could those 
days return— could you sod I once more walk our 
thirty miles a-day — could Bannister and Mrs. Bland 
again be yonng, and you and I be young to see them — 
could the good old one shilling gallery days return — 
they are dresms, my cousin, now— but oonld you and 
I at this moment, instead of this quiet argomeat by 
our well-carpeted fire-side, sitting on this luxurious 
sofa — be onoe more straggling up those inoonvenient 
stair-esses, pushed about, and squeezed, and elbowed 
by the poorest rabble of poor gallery scramblers — 
could I once more hesr those anxious shrieks of yours 
— and the delicious Thank God, we are eafe, which 
always followed when the lop-most stair, conquered, 
let in the first light of the whole cheerful theatre down 
beneath us — 1 know not the fathom line that ever 
touched a descent so deep as I would be willing to 
bury more wealth thsn Croesus had, or the great Jew 

R is supposed to have, to purchase it. And now 

do just look at that merry little Chinese waiter holding 
an umbrella, big enough for a bed-tester, over the 
bead of that pretty insipid half-Madona-ish chit of a 
lady in that very blue summer-house." — Lon. Mag. 


JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, Esq. 


From the Literary Chronicle. 


“ Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu.— C am r SELL. 

Such were the opening and the concluding 
lines of the ode which one of the first of living 
poets addressed to the first of living actors, 
on his retirement from the stage ; and they may 
now be addressed to him with equal propriety, 
when he has quitted the scenes of life, for the 
realities of eternity ; for even 

“The player most desert his mimic scene. 

To die indeed/* 

and pay that debt of nature from which no por- 
tion of humanity is exempt. 

John Philip Kemble, whose death has been 
announced, in a letter from Lausanne, as having 
taken place in that city, on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, was born on the 2nd of February, 1757* 
at Prescot, in Lancashire. His father, Mr. 
Roger Kemble, who married Miss Ward, the 
daughter of a country manager, in Wales, was 
manager of a company of comedians, and thus 
the subject of our memoir was not only con- 
nected with the stage by descent, but by early 
association. His father was a Roman Catholic, 
who, after placing his son at the seminary of 
Sedgeley Park, in Staffordshire, sent him to the 
English college at Douay, with a view to qualify 
him for the priesthood. This celebrated seat of 
learning has produced many learned, accom- 
plished, and eminent persons ; and, at the time 
Mr. J. P. Kemble was a student, he distin- 
guished himself bv the strength of his memory 
and his talent for elocution. Having gone 
through his academical course with much repu- 
tation, he returned to England before the age of 
twenty, without the consent of his family. He 
arrived at Bristol, and walked to Gloucester, 
when, finding that his father’s company was at 
Brecknock, he followed him to that place, but 


met with a cold reception ; his father, not only 
refusing to acknowledge him, but even to relieve 
his necessities, which were urgent. The per- 
formers, however, with that liberality which 
eminently distinguishes the perhaps too thought- 
less but amiable character of the profession, 
entered into a subscription for assisting him, to 
which, it is said, his father, with great reac- 
tance, was induced to contribute a guinea. 

Denied paternal support and protection, Mf . 
Kemble left Brecknock, and joined Chamberlin’s 
itinerant company at Wolverhampton. Here, 
in 1776, he made his first appearance on any 
stage, in the character of Theodosius, in the 
Force of Love , with considerable success. His 
profits, however, were scanty, and his wants 
great; in order, therefore, to procure more 
money and reputation than his situation afforded 
him, he joined with the manager of Cheltenham 
Theatre, in order to give a miscellaneous enter- 
tainment. Young Kemble was to lecture, and 
his partner to entertain the company with leger- 
demain. Kemble gained great credit by his elo- 
quence, and bis coadjutor by his dexterity, but 
neither of them made money. After this, Mr. 
Kemble joined a company at Worcester, where 
he remained until his sister (Mrs. Siddons) in- 
troduced him to Mr. Younger. From this time 
his improvement was rapid, until he attained 
the highest reputation and celebrity in his pro- 
fession. It was about this period he produced 
Belisarius, a tragedy, and The Palace of Mercy , 
a poem. 

He afterwards united himself to the York 
company, and went with the manager, Tate 
Wilkinson, to Edinburgh, where he oelivered a 
lecture on oratory, which was highly spoken of. 
In 1782, he joined Mr. Daly’s company in Dub- 
lin, where he first appeared in Hamlet. In The 
Count of Narbonne he likewise acquired great 
applause. His attempts in comedy were cer- 
tainly not attended with equal success. When* 
Mrs. Cowley’s Belle’s Stratagem was first repre- 
sented in Dublin, he performed the part of Sir 
George Touchwood; and here his biographers 
observe, that he discovered more spirit behind 
the scenes than before them ; for the manager, 
Mr. Daly, who played Doricourt, having re- 
quested he would exert himself a little more, 
and take example from him, it so offended our 
hero, that he immediately changed his dress, 
and could not be prevailed upon to resume it 
until an apology was made by Mr. Daly. 

A curious anecdote is related of Mr. Kemble, . 
which happened about this time. During his 
first performance of Mark Anthony, in All for 
Love , his attention was arrested by an antiquated 
figure, with a listening trumpet to his ear, and 
he could scarcely preserve his gravity. Being 
in a very pathetic scene, his endeavour to res- 
train his muscles was mistaken for agitation. 
At length, unable to contain himself, to the. 
great astonishment of Octavia (Mrs. Inchbald) 
and her children, and the still greater astonish- 
ment of the audience, he burst out into an im- 
moderate laugh, and it was a considerable time 
before he could sufficiently recover a command 
of countenance to enable him to conclude the 
performance. 

Mr. Kemble had before this time commenced 
author. At Liverpool, in 1778, he produced a 
tragedy on the story of Belisarius, in the fol- 
lowing year, a farce, entitled. The Female Offi- 
cer, (sometimes called the Projects ), produced 
at York; and, in 1780, an alteration of The 
Comedy of Errors, called. Oh ! It’s Impossible. 
About the same time, he published a collection 
of verses, under the title of Fugitive Pieces, 
with which be was so much dissatisfied, that. 
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the very day, after they were ia print, he dea- i 
troyed every copy of them he could recover , 
from the publisher, or elsewhere : and rendered t 
them so rare, that a copy of these birth-strangled 

? oems, a few years agp, sold for 31. 5s. At 
ork, Mr- Kemble tried what was then called, 
a new species of entertainment, consisting of 
the recitation of popular pieces in prose and 
verse ; and, in Edinburgh, he delivered a lecture 
on sacred and profane oratory. 

On the 30th of Sqp*. 1783* Mr. Kemble.made 
his f;rst appearance on the London boards, at 
prury Lane Theatre, in thd character of Ifrmr 
let, and was received with immense applause. 
In the year 1787, he was married to Mrs.' 
Breceton, widpvy of the late Mr. Brereton, and 
daughter of Mr. Hopkins, formerly prompter of 
Drury Lane Theatre. We shall venture to re- 
late an anecdote which led to this event, though 
we have reason to believe Mr. Kemble has never 
had occ^jon, to regret the circumstance which 
accelerated the attainment of his domestic felicity. 

“ A certain nobleman having discovered in his 
daughter symptoms of a lurking passion in fa- 
vour of our hero, sent to request an interview. 
In the course of the conference which took place, 
his lordship very politically observed, that to 
prosecute the enterprise, on the part of Mr. 
Kemble, would be a fruitless and vam attempt — 
that proper and effectual means of precaution 
would be adopted to render the completion of 
such a project abortive ; and finally, that even 
in an extreme case, no pecuniary advantage 
would accrue. Yet, as he wished to keep his 
mind at ease, and not be under the necessity of 
standing sentinel over his daughter, he was wil- 
ling to make a proposal, by acceding to which, 
Mr. Kemble would at once consult his own in- 
terest, and secure his lordship’s peace. His 
lordship then proceeded to state, that provided 
Mr. Kemble would quiet his paternal apprehen- 
sions,, by taking to himself a wife, he would 
give liim the sum of 4000L within a certain given 
period, after the celebration of the nuptials. 
With respect to the person of his future partner 
for life, he left Mr. Kemble (with the exception 
of one lady,) to his own unbiassed choice, only 
stipulating that the match should take place 
within a fortnight at the farthest. 

“ In consequence of this conversation, our 
hero began to cast his eyes about him, and soon 
fixed his choice on Mrs. Brereion. The court- 
ship was instantly commenced, and Mrs. Brere- 
ton once more consented to become a bride. 

“ In due course of time, Mr. Kemble waited 
upon his lordship to claim the performance of 
h(s promise. His lordship received him with 
great politeness, and congratulated him on his 
nuptials ; but when be proceeded to refresh his 
lordship’s memory with respect to the promised 
dowry, he was rebutted iu a strain of the most 
cutting and severe irony ; — a taltnt, indeed, for 
which his lordship was eminently celebrated. 
He was asked what interest his lordship could 
have in his domestic arrangements ? On what 
plea he expected to be paid 40001. for marrying 
a pretty girl? Was he in earnest, or was he 
acting ? His lordship was fully sensible of, and 
duly admired, his great theatrical talents, but 
there was no occasion for him to assume the 
actor in the present instance — his lordship would 
take an early opportunity of witnessing his 
excellent performance on the public stage ; 
meanwhile he begged leave to assure him of the 
high sense he entertained of his professional 
merit; and, with these remarks, his lordship 
very politely took his leave.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


ABT8u 

BRITISH INSTITUTION GALLERY. 

Rubens Chapeau de Paille. — This picture well 
merits the celebrity that has resounded through- 
out the world of Art, though it is confinea to 
the portraiture of a handsome and engaging 
young woman. It is one of the most perfect 
portrait specimens of the chief attributes of the 
Flemish Printer’s works — splendour of light and 
colour, and a penetrating spirit of nature. No- 
thing on canvass was ever more vital. Genius 
| has almost “ breathed into it the breath of life.” 

| — She is dressed iu a large black Spanish (not 
stra>v) hat and feather, with her flaxen hair seen 
under it on each side of her smooth and broad 
forehead ; a black boddice or waist, crimson and 
swelled sleeves, grey scarf, and white open cape. 
This dress is different from the flowing simplicity 
of the Greeks, so nobly adopted by the Italian 
Painters, but possesses much constrained ele- 
gance, especially in the felicitous wav in which 
the light waving feather and scarf and full sleeves 
give ease and contrast to the more compact 
boddice, and in the relief which the white, black, 
and red dress gives to the fair face, hands, and 
bosom. The bosom is collapsed, but notwith- 
standing this defect, Rubens and Nature baye 
rendered it a pillow for Affection and for Care 
to repose upon. The li^ht in the picture, which 
shews every part of it with an unglaring distinct- 
ness, and which shines from a blue ana nubilous 
is here brightest, so that the bosom, with its 
azure streaks and alabaster surface, looks like a 
double domed sanctuary of light — that emblem 
and effluence of Deity. The spectator’s atten- 
tion is divided between this duplicated delight, 
and the throne of the soul’s expression, the face. 
It possesses the sweetness of innocence, and the 
sobriety of thought. The eye, in its living li- 
quidness, is a clear grey, large and reflecting, 
and would become the face of even one of Raf- 
faclle’s pictures of Minerva. The nose, which 

r ears a little too decidedly Roman, and which 
painter has therefore given nearly in front, 
is otherwise well formed. The mouth is a poet’s 
and moral philosopher’s exemplification of good- 
ness, of tranquillity of mind, and beauty. The 
chin becomes and aids its expression, and finishes 
the fine oval of the entire head. The hands are 
lifted up towards the bosom, one resting with 
mild grace on the left arm, the other bolding 
the scarf with a contrasting earnestness. The j 
complexion throughout is a delicate carnation j 
whiteness, tinted here and there with blue. ] 
Throughout there is nothing of the coarseness | 
so common in Rubens’s women, but a refine- ■ 
inent of sentiment, and in mauy respects of 
shape, that would become any Italian Master, 
with a correspondent finish iu the execution. | 
The utmost . harmony and richness address the 
eye in the picture colour, as does the most deli- 
cate character in the complexion and mind of ] 
the represented lady. The flutes of Rudel and : 
Nicholson are not more delicate and mellifluous. | 
She is one of Art’s blandishments, or rather of 
Nature’s representatives. In the meridian of ! 
youth, the visual epitome of mental and of much I 
personal beauty, and painted by one of the most 
favoured sons of Genius, in his most felicitous ! 
hours.* The pictured fair has become one of 
the darlings of taste — of all who see her. 

* She was Rubens's first lore, bat died without 
being married to him. In the painting there is indica- 
tion of a delicate constitution. It h as been an heir- 
loom in the possessor’s family at Antwerp : 20,0001. 
are said to hare been refused for it, and it has come 
into England in consequence of the death of the last 
heir. No copy has erer been permitted to be painted 
from it. 


HACTXBKATXOS. 

Solution of No. 46, in the Iris No. 33, by 
Jack at a Pinch. 

The 12 gallon cask will evidently be filled ia 33 
minutes, and the liquor will then instantly begin te 
overflow, and continue tp do so for 28 minutes. 

Let us then suppose * equal to some exceeding 
small portion of time; u» = 480”=8’ ; a = 12 pll n^ 

and 6 = 8 gallons. Now,, as m ; 1 ;; i* t — the 

quantity of inferior gin run into the cask during t he 

time e ; and, a a a -f — l — lib l — the 
m m am *f s 

quantity of the superior kind of gin mo orer ia the 
same time. Consequently, the quantity of the best gin 
left in the cask, at the expiration of the tine t, wiB 

, , be bam 

be. 6 p- = -- 

am -f- s am -j~ s 

. , * . 8 . . bam bam 

aw* + -.-:: ■. ^— y 

A fom bawu 6 ( am)* 

11 ' am -f- s (am -f- s) 2 (am -+• a)* 

as b(am b(8M)U 

ro m (am -}- i) J (am + i)' 

A A b(nm)* h{am)*8 

" («*• + («» + *Y “ (•»-+ 

A series is hence erident, of which it is necessary t« 
determine the last terra. 

If we now take t for the number of times t ii eoa- 

Ham) 

tained in 28’; we hare L — , a formula that will 

designate tbe quantity of superior gin left in the task 
at the expiration of 28’. The quantity s may be here 
taken at pleasure ; let us then suppose $ = 1”; the 

b(am') 

formnla, — will then in numbers, be, 8 X 

(am + s)* 

(5760) 1680 ~ (5761) 16,0 ; which, in log, is log. 8- 
(log. 5701 — log. 5760) X 1080 = log. 5.976 galleaa, 
the quantity qf superior gin in the oask at the esd o{ 
one hour. 

The ralue of the mixture left in the 12 gallon cask 
will then be (5.976 X 10) + (6.024 X 6) = 9i.9Q4 
shillings = £4 15a. I0d. 848 ; and the value of the 
mixture run over, will be (2.024 X IQ) + (L5 X 6) 
= 41.24 shillings = £2 Is. 2 d. 88. 

Question No. 64* by Miss Agnes. 

The frustram of a cone, whose solidity ia 500 feet, 
height 10 feet, and whose top and bottom diameter are 
to each. other as 5 : 6, is rolled upoa a horir.<mtal 
plane : — What is the area of the ring that it will des- 
cribe in performing a complete revolution? 


ARTS ARE SCIENC ES. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PIECE OF PLATE PRINT- 
ED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GWW* 
CANNING. 

The moat minute description of this splendid speci- 
men of British art, can convey to tbe mind only a 
faint idea of the richness and beauty of the original, 
ft is a centre ornament or candelabrum, forty-two 
inches high, and upwards of sixty in circumference at 
the base. It is silver gilt, and weighs upwards ofoee 
thousand ounces. The* base is in the tripod form, and 
rests upon three tortoises. In the plinth sre three 
compartments, six inches wide by two and a half high. 
Tbe first compartment contains a view of the port of 
Liverpool. A ship under sail appears in the foreground 
of the picture, and in the background George’s Dock 
Pierhead, with St. Nicholas’s Church, the Tow»-hall« 
St. Paul’s, St. George’s, and St. Thomas’s Churcbai 
in the distance. The second compartment coalijn* a 
representation of a section of. th© ; Tnurm-ball.* The 
scene chosen is that of an election. Hoatinga are 
erected in the front : bars for several candidates are 
open: a crowd of spectators ia . congregated hew* 
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them ; and a coach, filled with voters in the interest of 
Hr.Canniog. accompanied by music and flags, having 
inscribed on them “ The British Constitution,” “ The 
Friend of the Pilot that weather'd the storm” “ Can- 
ning for ever /*' &c., is in the act of approaching Mr. 
Caaniog’s bar. The right honourable gentleman appears 
in the centre of the bar, surrounded bjr his friends, in 
the act of addressing the multitude of spectators, some 
of whom are elevated upon the hustings, loudly cheer- 
ing their favourite candidate The ' State of the PolT ’ 
appears on the side of Mr Canning's bar ; and, in the 
distance, the lofty buildings on the north side of Dale* 
street are seen, their windows and roofs crowded with 
spectators. The third compartment exhibits a view of 
the interior of the House of Commons. The speaker 
is in the ohair : the mace is an the table before him : 
foe beaches are orowded with members ; aad Mr.jUan- 
mng as represented as standing on the floor, in the aet | 
of addressing the Chair. The base of the pedestal 
sepreaenta a ©oral rock. Upon it, at tbe angles, are 
seated three beautife! classic figures, under palm-tree 
leaves. The first figure is emblematical of Science. 
Im her head she holds a book, written in Oriental cha- 
racters, which she is ie tbe aet of pernsing. At her 
fint are spread a variety of appropriate scientific 
inafi —oats aad symbols. The second fignre is a per* 
i— lie at inn of Navigation. Tbe compass rests opon 
hr knee ; and in her hand she holds tbe log-line and 
had. On tbe right, at her feet, a staff, with a union 
jack oa H, an anohor and eable, a rudder, a caps tern, 
ted other nautical emblems are appropriately disposed : 
<m the right, a buoy. Commerce ia the third figure. 
She holds in her right hand a laurel crown, and in her 
left a palm branch, emblematic of the peace and har- 
mony which commercial intercourse creates amongst 
the di fi we st nations of the globe. Vurious appropriate 
tynabels are displayed at Ler feet. On the right appear 
a bale of goods and other articles of commercial traffic : 
oa foe loft, a ooroocopia, or born of plenty, the cadn- 
ceos, dec. Ac. These three peraoaifioations of the 
Oenvtus of Science, of Navigation, and of Commerce 
are exquisitely beautiful. The figures are most chastely 
executed, and the drapery is well disposed. They are 
amongst tbe moat prominent excellencies of the design. 
Oa foe pedestal, between these figures, are three 
tablets. Tbe first tablet exhibits the arms of the bo- 
rough of Liverpool, tastefully executed. The next 
displays Mr. Canning's arms, richly embossed, with 
the amtlo— No cede mails eed contra . The third contains 
the inscription, very neatly exeonted, oa a flat gold 
field, ia raised bright letters. It is as follows : — 
PRESENTED 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

GEORGE CANNING, 

IT A NUMEROUS BODY OF HIS FRIENDS, 
FREEMEN AND INHABITANTS OF 

LIVERPOOL, 

ON BIS BEING APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 

INDIA, 

JULY, 1822. 

IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
OF HIS ZEALOUS AND IMPARTIAL ATTENTION 
TO THE INTEREST OF ALL HIS CONSTITUENTS, 

FOR A PERIOD OF TEN YEARS, 

IN THE COURSE OF WHICH 
HE HAS BEEN FOUR TIMES ELECTED 
THEIE REPRESENTATIVE IN PARLIAMENT ; 

AND IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR RESPECT, 

AS WELL FOR HIS PRIVATE VIRTUES 
AS FOR HIS DISINTERESTED AND INDEPENDENT 
PUBLICK CONDUCT ; 

AND OF THEIR ADMIRATION 
OF THOSE TRANSCENDENT TALENTS, 

AS A STATESMAN AND AN ORATOR, 

»it» WHICH HE HAS UNIFORMLY AND FEARLESSLY 
MAINTAINED THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF 
. THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

A handsome fluted naval column springs from the 
iNed eetal. Its base is begirt with a cabla ; and three 
dolphins are represented disporting themselves at tbe 
Vagi*.. On the upper part of the column, and sor- 
^Nmdiw it, are inscribed, " Election of 1812,” 
^ BeoSm of 1816,” “ Election of 1818,” “ Election 
1820 the floor periods at which Mr. Canning was 
to Parliament as representative of Liverpool, 
these inscriptions appear the prows of three 


ships, with figure-heads : the first representing a native 
of Asia, the second of Africa, and the third of America. 
The capital of the oolumn ia beautifully ohaste. From 
it ixsne acanthus leaves; attached to which are branches 
for nine lights. Tbe summit of the whole is crowned 
by a beautiful classic figure, emblematic of foe Genius 
of Liverpool, her right band resting on a ships rudder, 
and her left on a broad and glittering shield, with foe 
fabulous bird, the liver, depected on it. On her 
besd she we^rs a mural crown ; and her drapery falls 
in simple elegance over her finely proportioned form. 

Aa a work of art, this splendid piece of plate is 
decidedly of the first class. There is an unity and 
elegance in tbe design, equalled only by tbe exquisite 
manner in which its various parts are finished. The 
work reflects the highest credit on Mr. Chantry, the 
designer, and on the various artists who have been em- 
ployed in executing this 'beautiful specimen of British 
genius and skill. 

We understand, font the whole cost of tbe plate will 
be about one thouaand guineas. 

— — — ■—■ii. ■ nimuii. tnn.il 

OORREflFOBBBBCE. 


Mr. Editor, — In a contemporary paper of the 
18th instant, a writer who signa himself *' Who would 
be an Emperor ?” introduces a list of foe Roman Em- 
perors thus • 

“ Perusing lately foe History of the Empire of Rome { I 
was led into a melancholy train of reflection on the instability 
of human greatness. If foe following table will be at all in- 
teresting to any of yoar readers, it is inach at ydar service. 
Perhaps it may not be strictly correct to call Julias Cimr the 
first Emperor ; but, as he was the first who assumed absolute 
authority, I have ventared to call kin* so, in preference to his 
immediate successor.— I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

WHO WOULD BE AN EMPEROR?” 

Now, Sir, in u small volume, published a century 
ago, and entitled “ The morals of Princes/’ page 
388, there is an interesting table, a copy of which I 
enclose you, and from which it may be left to your 
readers to decide which of the two persons, «* Count 
Comaaei” or 11 Who would be an Emperor ?” really is 
the Historical reader , reflector , and writer ! Tbe pub- 
lic is now so imposed upon by would-be-writers, 
readers, reflectors, and mathematicians, as to make it 
incumbent upon every roan of sense to explode foe 
pretensions of these insignificant “ magpies.” 

Your's, Ac. 

WHO WOULD BE A PLAGIARY? 

TABLE 

Of all the Emperors who Reigned in Rome. 


Julius Caesar, — assassinated in the Capitol. 

Octavius Augustus, — died of a natural death. 

Tiberius, — assassinated by Caligula. 

Caiufl Caligula, — assassinated by Cberea and others. 
Tiberius Claudius, — poisoned by his wife Agrippina. 
Claudios Nero, — stabbed himself. 

Sergius Galba, — assassinated. 

Marcus Silvias Otho, — stabbed himself. 

Aplas Vitelline, — murdered in an ignominious manner, 
by (lie soldiers and populace. 

Flavius Vespasian,— died of a natural death. 

Titus Vespasian, — -died of a natural death. 

Dotnitiao,— assassinated. 

Cocceius Nerva,— died of a natural death. 

Tiajan, — suspected to have been poisdbed. 

Publius vElius Adrian,— died of a natural death. 

Marcos Antoninus Pins,— died of a natural death. 
Marcus Aurelius, — died of a malignant fever ; but his 
fate was hastened by his son's corruption of the 
physicians. 

Commodns, — poisoned, and afterwards stabbed. 
Publius Haslvins PertinaX, — assassinated by his guards. 
Didiu* Julianas, — assassinated by order of the Senate, 
though they pretended he hsd poisoned himself. 
Septimius Severus, — died of a natural death. 

Bassiaaus Antoninus Carso a I la, — assassinated. 

Opilias Maori mis, — murdered bjr the soldiers. * 
Heliogabalns,— thrown into the Tiber with a stone 
about bis neck by tbe Praetorians, after having 
treated him in a most opprobrious manner. 

Alexander Sevems,— murdered by bis soldiers. 
Maximio, — murdered by hit soldiers. 

Maximus Puppien, — murdered by tbe Prtetoriaas. 


Gbrdlan, — murdered at the hfotigution of Philip. 

Philip, — murdered by bis soldiers. 

Decfos, — drowned himself. 

TrebOhicnus Gallos, — killed in battle. 

JEihilian, — killed by bis soldiers. 

Valerian, — murdered , after seven years imprisonment, 
by Order of Sapore, King of Persia. 

Galien,— killed by the treachery of his Generals. 

Claudius .Secundus, — died Of a natural death. 

Qirintilius, — caused his veins to be opened, and bled 
to death. 

Aurelian, — murdered by a conspiracy formed by his 
secretary. 

Tacitus,— died of a natural death. 

Florisn, — caused his veins to be opened, and bled to 
death. 

Probus, — murdered by his soldiers. 

Caros, — killed in bis tent»by a thunderbolt 

Dioclesian, — died of a natural death, after having 
renounced the Empire, to live a retired life In bis 
own country. 

Constantins Ch loros, — died of a natural death, in York. 


ON THE DISINTERMENT OF THE DEAD* 


TO THE EDITOR , 


Sir, — F rom the considerations which have recently 
appeared in your paper, relative to tbe present greatly 
agitated sobject, the disintermeat of the dead, I have 
beea induced to sand the following observations, which, 
though hasty and unconnected, will, I trust, prove 
acceptable, ft may appear ill-timed, and even pre- 
sumptuous, in an individual like myself, endeavouring 
to ratify a practice which has received the disapproval 
of the legislature ; and which bas likewise been so 
strenuously advocated by tbe prompt and able endea- 
vours of Mr. Abernethy ; but, nevertheless, since so 
peculiar an interest still hangs on the Subject, I feel 
justified in offering my opinioo. 

Perhaps so sobject ever presented itself, on which 
the poblie were more closely linked by concurring sen- 
timents, and oertainly none ever had a greater claim to 
their unanimous attention. — It is, as one of our literary 
friends aptly expresses it, a plea to tbe * sympathies 
of nature/ — a call to humanity herself. Admitting 
this, we cannot wonder that the poblie should take 
umbrage at a practice to discordant with the finest 
feeliugs of the breast, nor can we be surprised that the 
heart should sicken at tbe brutality to which it seems 
allied. — But this sobject, moreover calls their attend 
tion, inasmuch as the most valuable of earthly bles- 
sings is through its means so oarefully maintained : and 
though the idea of dismembering a body chills their 
senees with horror, tbey cannot but admit that tbeir 
sympathy is awakened with feelings of a kindred natnre. 
— They prise the effeets, yet condemn the canse. 
While tbey would willingly sacrifice the root as noxious 
and offensive, they would preserve the stem as salutary 
| and beneficial. — Feelings so instinctively woven with 
each other, and yet affecting tbe mind ao differently, 
must consequently operate strongly on the sceptical 
and inconsiderate, and cause them to disavow the oae-J 
fulness of that which wounds their sensibility. They 
jodge from tbeir momentary fselings, and applaud or 
oondentn indiscriminately, without reference to that 
eool and deliberata reasoning which is tbe test of every 
speeies of knowledge. Uhder such influence, I repeat,/ 
it is not to be wondered at, that so universal a censure 
should have been passed on the practice of disintering 
and dissecting the human subject. — But though the 
mind raeoHs at tbe thought bf disturbing tbe sanctity 
eS tbe dead , does it not feel a corresponding satisfac- 
tion in the assurance of ita contributing to the welfare 
of the living” Is hamr.nity to blush because she finds 
a certain but painfal remedy for counteracting foe evils 
of tbe afflicted ? Let us pause ere we too rddely desig- 
nate a practice that is only offensive in the thought. 

The late proceedings of the legiilatutfc on this sub- 
ject, together with tbe clamour of contending parties, 
have done much to prejudice the public mind, and have 
so far excited in it a disgust that no subsequent argu- 
ment or representation, however clearly illustrated, 
will easily appease. — The practice which has et4r befen 
equally unnatural and disgusting, was before viewed by 
the more ratieaal 'portion of the community, us one in 
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Yihicb they were vitally concerned, — bat now, through 
tbe interference of a few petty ecribblers, who hare 
represented the acquisition of medical knowledge as 
totally unconnected- with the examination of the human 
body, and who hare promulgated a notion that it is a 
mere compulsory measure specified in the existing laws 
if the college, — the public deem it nothing less than a 
gross infringement on their rights and religions enact- 
ments. The offence seems rather to exist in giving 
publicity to the practice, than to the practice itself. — 
Bat in considering this subject j — the most prominent 
question is, can anatomical knowledge be gained by 
any other means less repugnant to the feelings than 
human dissections ? — or what will compensate for the 
want of this practice ? — Every one who can lay claim 
to common candour or common sense, will be readily 
convinced that anatomy and physiology form the basis 
of medical science, and that without them the hand of 
the surgeon is benumbed, while the sagacity of the 
physician is mocked. Then who can affirm that an 
actual developement of the structure of the human fabric 
is unnecessary or uncalled for in the study of this art ? 
— Nature herself must be consulted, — and her innu- 
merable springs of vital action, too minute for the 
pencil of art, must be severally traced before she 
rewards her votaries with a knowledge of her secret 
wonders. What avails tbe most accurate delineation 
of tbe whole, or a portion of the animal frame, or 
even the most perfect anatomical preparation to tbe 
practical surgeon ? Is a detached engraving, with a 
few petty references, or a mutilated visous, an ade- 
quate substitute for tbe solid and undivided parts of 
the body, whose connections and approximations with 
each other, constitute the essence of anatomical 
knowledge? Can the scalpel be confidently employed 
on tbe living subject, when its only guide is a super- 
fluous admixture of light and shade? 

That the aotual demonstration of the human subject 
may be superceded by plates, models, and museums, is 
almost too absurd to merit tbe pains of refutation. 
Neither descriptions by language nor pencil , nor any other 
artificial means, can give to the medical practitioner 
that confidence and noble daring which is so essential 
in the proper exercise of his art. Moreover, were it 
not for a minute survey and demonstration of the human 
snbject, — a close observance of its mechanical organisa- 
tion, — the memory of the student, however close his 
attention, could not retain one third of the requisite in- 
formation. In short, the whole frame must meet his 
touch , as well as his sight 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress which the noble 
art of medicine has made daring this and the last cen- 
tury, (which in the main may be attributed to the acces- 
sory means of hospital dissections), it should be re- 
membered that it is as yet only in its infancy. The 
prevention, therefore, of anatomical demonstration is the 
removal of its firmest support — and will not only retard 
its future progression, but hazard its downfall. The 
recent proceedings of the legislature have in part suc- 
ceeded in placing this obstacle to its advancement, and 
since the grounds of their impeachment are strongly 
biassed by public feeling and party prejudice, — they 
render abortive every measure that might be suggested 
to counteract its pernicious influence. Mr. Aberneth y's 
proposals for remedying the prohibition of disinterment 
are certainly the most reasonable that could be offered, 
as well as the most efficient for maintaining the dignity 
and celebrity of medical science, and whilst they effect 
this, they would doubtless be the means of deterring 
much of that crime and depravity which the most rigor- 
ous discipline of the legislature has as yet been unable 
to suppress. 

It would be needless to trespsss further on your 
columns by commenting on the vituperative and illiberal 
strictures of either your friends of Liverpool, or your 
Greek-lettered correspondent. They need only be read 
to be condemned. Your’s respectfully, 

March 17t h , 1823. T. 

TO A FADED BEAUTY 

Oh, where ts the beauty which once was admir’d, 

And where is the rose-blush that glow’d on thy cheek ; 

Now pale are the features each bosom that fir’d, 

the smile once so haughty, is humble and meek. 

Proud Syren of beauty, thy triumph is o’er. 

Proud fair one, thy shining meridian is past ; 

And tbe music of flattery assails thee no more, 

And the charms which thou boasted, are faded at last* 


Wbv trembles the tear in thy languid blue eye? 

Why stifle the sob, which thy bosom hath torn ? 

Ah, thou mournest the loss of that fair vermeil dye ; 

Thou mournest for pleasures that ne’er will return. 

Despised and neglected, a prey unto sorrow, 

Thou remember’st the charms which were thine, but in vain, 
Thus die flower which is blooming to-day, shall to-morrow 
When faded as thou art, be throwu on the plain. 

And like it, thou art blotted from beauty’s fair page, 

For Nature demanded each grace that she lent ; 

Then prepare thy proud heart for the wrinkles of age. 

Ana share In thy turn the keen smile of contempt. 
Salford, March , 10IA, 1823. J. W. 



IMPROMPTU. 

TO H H 

So Harriett you chide me and ask me ray reason, 

For not thinking one of those “ pretty girls’* fair. 

I'll tell you, so do not find fault with my taste love, 

You happened yourself to be there. 

The stars in the night-time are all very well love, 

They pale ’neath the radiance and lustre of day ; 

And so to thy presence the charms of cacti beauty. 
Contrasted, are faded away. 

TH03. HALL. 

— 


LINES TO 


Though wide oceans between us triumphantly roll, 

Yet the last look thou gav’st me still lives in my soul I 
Though the speech of my country no longer 1 hear. 

Yet thy fhult’ring farewell is still fresh in ray ear I 

I know that I ne’er more shall gaze on thy charms. 

And I know they are destined for happier arms ; 

I know thou art chang'd and my love Is despised, 

Yet that lovu I still cherish — those charms are still prized. 

And thou can’st not forget me : — My spirit shall dwell 
For -ever on thine, like a powerful spell ! 

In vain would’st thou bid the remembrance depart, 

It closer and closer shall cling to my heart. 

In thy loveliest (nosings, my name shall be there. 

In thy mirth shall it mingle — intrude on thy prayer I 
And oft in the visions of night shalt thou see. 

The form that has wither’d and faded for thee. 

GIACOMO. 


VARIETIES. 


Sir W. Scott’s New Novel. — Two volume* of 
the new novel are already printed. The title-pages of 
the work, however, have not yet been struck off ; lest, 
a* in the case of Peveril, some German manufacturer 
of romance should foreatal the name. This scheme of 
title-stealing was devised by a bookseller at Leipsic, to 
anticipate a rival in tbe trade who contrived to secure 
the earliest impressions of Sir W. Scott’s novels. As 
he could not get the real book in time, he employed a 
doctor — not of medicine — to write e novel under the 
name of the advertised work, and this he passed off on 
tbe Germans as being a translation from the Scotch. 

A shrewd enquiry. — A man of Fashion, residing 
at no great distance from Grosvenor-squire, who is 
remarkably ill-looking, but very vain, keeps a valet, 
whose countenance is not much more amiable than his 
own. One day, the servant, while dressing bis master, 
offeoded him, and he exclaimed, “ What an ugly dog !” 
Tbe fellow, who observed his master at the time very 
attentive at hit glass, said, Which of us do you 
mean, sir?” 

An American Court op Justice. — A Virginia gen- 
tleman who had visited Pittsburgh, to attend a trial, 
gave a singular description of the manners of an Ame- 
rican court of justice. Neither counsel nor judge, as 
is well known, wear a gown. The barrister retained 
in tbe present instance, being incommoded by heat, 
first stripped off his coat and then his waistcoat. In 
an interval of pleading, he put a segar in his mouth, 
and deliberately smoked it, till the opposite couosel 
had wound op his reply. 

Puffing. — The following instance of theatrical puff- 
ing surpasses any thing we recollect in this country. 
At the Theatre, in Vienna, a whale makes its appear- 
ance on tbe stage. Tbe Affiche says, “ this vast mons- 
ter of the deep, by the most ingenious mechanism, is 
made to vomit forth wine (Tokay wine !) from his nos- 
trils, and every spectator, willing to pay one florin, 
may receive in his own basin Tokay wine of the value 
of three florins .” — Credat ? 


THE DRAMA 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGI8TER, 

From Mondag March 17/A, to Friday March 11 th , 1823. 

Monday. — Jane Shore : with the Libertine. Alicia,— 
Mrs. Bunn. 

Tuesday. — Kenilwprth : with the Vampire. Queea Eli- 
zabeth — Mrs. Bunn. 

Wednesday. — A Bold Stroke for a Husband : with Pad 
and Virginia. Donna Olivia — Mrs. Bonn. 

Friday. — For the Benefit of Mrs. Bunn. — Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland : with High life Below Stain. 
Queen Elizabeth and Mrs. Kitty — Mrs. Bun. 


On Wednesday evening Mrs. Bunn personated 
Donna Olivia, in Mrs. Cowley's Comedy of “i MM 
Stroke for a Husband Of the witchery of counteeasce 
and gesture, Mrs. B. gave many examples ; sad her 
mockery of her musical lover, Don Vincentio, by a 
faithful observance of the instructions of her father, 
Don Caesar , was not one of the least mortifying speci- 
mens of female artifice and perversity. Mrs. Hall, 
as Donna Victoria, was very interesting ; a little non 
spirit, and this lady's performance would entitle her to 
a marked distinction. — Her voioe and appearance are 
prepossessing ; bat, the former is somewhat too plain- 
tive, and that too in parts in which cheerfulness, if not 
vivacity, should be predominant. The character of 
Don Julio was very well sustained by Mr. Browse. 
When Mr. Bass destroyed hie epistle to Doom Vic- 
toria, his repentance sod serioosnes* were injudkioodj 
betrayed — there was something of levity in his counte- 
nance, and flurry, or agitation in bis manner, which 
completely counteracted the legitimate intention. Mr. 
Rees might be, in reality and truth , a humorous, whim* 
sical, old fellow — be is ever it home in the capriciasi, 
petulant, and jocular. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the Press , and will be published on Monday ned, 
price Is. 3 d. 

CANDEMANIANISM WEIGHED in the BA 
° LANCE and found WANTING ; being a LETTER » 
Mr. WILLIAM STEPHENS, containing remark* on to 
Sermon upon Faith and the New Birth, Ac. to which U 
added a few hints to Mr. HART, of JAverpool, mi kii coad- 
jutor the EDITOR of the NEW EVANGELICAL MAGA 

ZINE. By WILLIAM GADS BY. 

Manchester : printed and published by H. Smith, and *oM 
by the Booksellers in Manchester ; and by JS. WUtmeriCs. 
Lord-street, Liverpool. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


" The Maid of Clyde” should have been inserted but thsttbm 
appears to be an error in the last stanza. — Haaorigy will 
oblige ns by stating the terminations of these lines. 

Thespis’ good intentions shall have om support when he fur- 
nishes ns with an accurate outline of the evil alluded to. 


F.’s reply to B. would occupy more of our coin mns than wean 
spare ; especially, having already devoted as msch of ow 
paper to Grammatical discussion, as will be sanctioned by 
our readers. — However, should F. curtail and condense to 
communication, it shall be inserted. 

T . cannot feel offended at oar omission of three Utter* 

which implied a palpable contradiction. 

Obscrvator’s Strictures are inadmissible — we refer him to osr 
Address on the back of oar Title-page for IWR.— We do so* 
see how the articles mentioned can be prepared witboot per- 
sonalities, and these, whether satirical or otherwise, we 
shall by no means admit. 

A collection of Epitaphs: Essays on Caloric and CoM;Thf 
Declension of Dramatic Exhibitions ; and AccamsuW** 
The llnmble Petition of discarded H. ; Lines by Emin*; h 
Sonnet to Cynthia ; and Observations on Prejudice, *w 
Interest, are received.— The latter has been forwarded to tsc 
Liverpool Concentric Friends, as requested. _ 

In addition to our usual qutmtity of Letter-Prea , «# 
this week present our reeulers with a Pays of M**» 
Written and Composed expressly for the Iris. 


fanckester : Printed and Published by HENRY StoHR* 
St. A on’s- Square; to whom Adsertuements ana t.ssm*- 
nicotians ( post paidj may be addressed . 

AGENTS. 

'sht on, T. Cunningham. L4»frjsotf, It VnflmeM* * 

lolton, Gardner & Co. Vare^s/tU.i. 

tor,, j. Kay. VrtM****., B. B**" 

'/itUer, Poole & Harding. IHdkam. W. Laro^Mi* 
let by, Richardson & Handford. Preston , L. Clarke. 
Judder sfeld, T. Smart. Roch ale, M. bj n £" lre * 
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ARTS AMD SCIENCES. 


[The following article is from the pen of a trans atlantic 
wbitbr, and will, we have no donbt, prove interesting to 


ESSAY 


ON CALORIC AND COLD, AS CONNECTED WITH 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Felix qui potuit rerdm cog nose ere causes. 

CALORIC is the cause of expansion of all 
bodies, solid and fluid. By its intense action 
solids pass into the fluid state, as is seen in the 
fusion of metals, and fluids become gaseous, as 
is observed in steam-engines. Excessive heat 
causes the separation of organic molecules in 
three kingdoms of nature, to which, after 
analysing causes and effects, I add a fourth, to 
which I give the name of meteorical. This com- 
prehends water, atmospheric air, and ether, in 
which vast space, the powerful empire of caloric 
is particularly established. This great agent 
gives birth to the electric fluid, and by rarifying 
water, air, and ether, gives life and motion to 
full nature. The sun is its primary source, and 
volcanos, are its various reservoirs. We may 
thus, I think, explain how mount, Hecla, and 
so many other volcanos, placed by the hand of 
the Creator in icy regions, vomit perpetual 
flames, while those situated in temperate cli- 
mates, or under the torrid zone, are subject 
only to periodical eruptions. It is thus that I 
also explain why, before the famous eruption of 
Vesuvius in 1779, the sun was for many days 
deprived of its rays and usual heat, which cir- 
cumstance has been observed to take place more 
or less before every eruption. These reservoirs 
are intended to counterbalance the other agent 
of nature, which tends to the condensation of 
organic molecules, and without which the earth 
would shortly be consumed, and by which, 
without the first, it would soon be reduced to 
an inert mass, which is proved by the congela- 
tion of spirits, and the change ot quicksilver to 
a solid state, in approaching the poles. The 
former is to be considered as the primary sup- 
port of life, as is evinced in the process of incu- 
bation, and the latter as the final cause of death, 
which is proved, by its usurping the place of the 
former, in a body that has ceased to live. The 
reservoirs of this last are situated about the 
poles, and on the tops of mountains. The ab- 
sence of such reservoirs in this country, is the 
reason why places under the same latitude as 
others in Europe, are subject, notwithstanding, 
to much greater vicissitudes of cold and heat. 
In fact, instead of mountains for ever covered 
with snow and ice, we have here merely im- 
mense lakes, which receive and transmit suc- 
cessively, heat and cold, with the same facility 
as these'are transmitted to them. The presence 
of the Andes, and the elevation of the soi) in 
South America, sufficiently explain why the 
heat is not so excessive under the equator, as it 
is in North America. The above circumstances 
equally explain why the sky is here more sereue 
than in Europe, why the summers amt winters 
are so long, that they absorb, as it were, spring 
and autumn. The last season is here so fine. 


that it seems a spring in which nature throws 
off, instead of putting on, a new dress. This 
remarkable temperament, has given rise to the 
name of Indian Summer. In favour of what I 
have advanced, without having the temerity, 
however, to wish to put myself in comparison 
with the immortal Newton, I would observe, that 
before him, it was unknown why the vast bodies 
which roll over us, with so much harmony, 
without clashing or confusion, were so pre- 
served in order. To him alone belongs the 
honour of having been the first to declare, that 
if these bodies performed their revolutions with- 
out interrupting and destroying each other, 
they obeyed the law of the Creator, who had 
assigned to each a power of repulsion and at- 
traction. The existence of the two great agents 
above-mentioned, and their known action in 
balancing each other for the preservation of this 
sublime creation, aid me iu penetrating to the 
cause of repulsion and attraction, which are 
also the effect or result of two other agents j I 
have reference to the electric and magnetic fluid. 

I have already observed, that caloric is the 
parent of electricity, and I will prove finally, 
that in proportion as that agent takes possession 
of a body, which conceals within itself the mag- 
netic fluid, that fluid leaves the same. For in- 
stance, a piece of iron rendered magnetic, loses 
almost entirely its power of attraction when 
raised to a white heat, and it does not recover 
that power until cold again returns ; whence, it 
necessarily follows, that magnetism aud elec- 
tricity are diametrically opposed, as are heat 
and cold, and that if caloric is the parent of the 
one, cold must be the parent of the other. As 
I have already proved that the poles and high 
mountains are the reservoirs or that agent to 
which I give the name of frigoric, it follows 
that the magnetic needle obeys its influence by 
turning towards the former, and that its attrac- 
tion is always augmented, in proportion as it is 
placed in an elevated situation, that is to say, 
in proportion to the degree of cold. To these 
two proofs, which would be alone sufficient to 
confirm my doctrine, I will add a third, capable 
of subduing scepticism itself j viz. the attrac- 
tion of the north pole of a magnet, by the 
south pole of another, and the repulsion of the 
latter by the south pole of the former, and vice 
versa. Truth, like the sun, illuminates the 
world j and like him, can never be obscured by 
the sombre shades of night. The sun is a body 
of fire, from which proceeds light and caloric. 
Light is only an attribute of caloric, but caloric 
is the parent of electricity, the effects of which 
are always accompanied and rendered sensible 
by light. By the rule that all extremes meet in 
a point, I advance, that as cold is the opposite 
extreme to heat, it is the parent of a fluid as 
necessary to the existence of nature, as caloric 
itself, with this difference, that the effects of 
the former are rendered sensible by light, while 
magnetism bcinjj entirely void of that quality, 
acts without sinking our senses, except by its 
effects. Hence it follows naturally, that caloric 
may act by reflection, and that cold cannot. I 
am of opinion that the great phenomenon of 


Aurora Borealis, is produced by a combination 
of electricity and magnetism, accompanied by 
the absorption of light. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


ON THE DECLKNSION OF DRAMATIC 
EXHIBITIONS. 


“ Whatever contradict* roy sense 
I hate to see, and never can believe.*' 

ROSCOMMON. 


Amongst the numerous spectacles which the caterers 
of public taste have instituted as combining utility with 
pleasure, none have suffered so great a Declension as 
the Drama. Whether U be the effect of an overstrained 
desire on the part of its managers to render it doubly 
attractive, or a disaffection of pnblic zeal in behalf of 
scenic representations,— or whether, like many other 
species of philosophy which flourished in former ages, 
the Drama has already risen to its extreme climax, and 
is now in its retrogression, — is altogether an inquiry 
fraught with considerable doubt and obscurity. Cer- 
tain, it is however, that the tide of popularity flows 
towards the momentary impulses of sensual feeling, 
rather than the more substantial excitement of mental 
gratification. Though both may be indulged to a cer- 
tain extent in the Drama — yet through some incon- 
ceivable mishap, the fonner has entirely engrossed the 
precedence of the latter. Morality ia changed into 
obscenity, — wit into buffoonery ; and that which is 
calculated to sooth the passions, and instil every virtu- 
ous principle, is so mutilated aud abused, as to render 
the finer feelings callous to sensibility and defenceless 
against every attack of vice. Most of those active 
instructions which are admiral ly adapted for the im- 
provement of our species, and which were once duly 
estimated as the flower of dramatic genius, are now 
trampled underfoot, for some paltry burlesque, and 
unintelligible inimickry, which tend both to deprave 
the understanding and demoralize the social habits. 
Indeed the prevalence of public taste towards low aud 
vulgar scenes has gained such an asceodenoy over the 
moral inculcations of the Drnma, that what was intend- 
ed to destroy corruption and substitute refinement, now, 
ouly serves to give additional lustre to sin, and offer a 
loose aein to the passions. The notions of tragedy 
now existing are nothing more than a display of knight- 
errantry, and the chjvalric exploits of adventurous 
lovefk. Comedy is metamorphosed into buffoonery, 
and instead of exposing the deformities of vice and 
resisting its alluring influence, it is made to display all 
its pleatnres, and open all its avenues. Rope-dancing 
and juggling have engaged that attention which was 
formerly devoted to the more refined branches of scenic 
exhibition ; in short, the grand intention of the Drama 
is destroyed, and in place of it is substituted all that 
weakness of intellect aud depravity of taste can invent. 
Hence are our modern plays justly imputed by some to 
be instruments of destructive pleasure. 

The Drama has also Buffered much from this contagion 
of false taste operating on its performers. Seeking no 
other patronage than popularity, they give loose to the 
most disgusting gestures and expressions merely to gain 
the plaudits of a vulgar mob. The tawdry dresses 
whiwb are exhibited on the stage, and which are intend- 
ed for the same end, are equally disgasting and ridicu- 
loas. So it is, that our best samples of Dramatic 
poetry are made to convey a meaning tar different from 
what they really inculcate, and whilst the same course 
is followed, there is little hope of the Drama regaining 
its pristine celebrity, or of the public taste recovering 
its original purity : on the contrary, vulgar grossuess 
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will stand nnimpeuched, and the mind be ultimate!/ 
suable to distiognish virtue from vice. 

In like manner to the representations of the* Drama, 
its poetr y has also suffered considerable deterioration. 
But of this my remarks must be brief. Few are the 
antbors of our own times, whose productions in this 
line can vie with the least celebrated of ancient writers, 
or even with some of a more recent date. The age of 
Elisabeth, and a few succeeding years, prodaced by 
far the most sncoessfnl specimens of dramatic poetry, — 
yet these have intermiugled with their more brilliant 
passages, a strong tincture of licentious feeling. In- 
deed, none in that bright era deserve the name of 
plays, if we exoept the diversified touches of the 
inimitable Shakespeare. He wrote to tbs point — “ he 
gives,” says a celebrated writer, “ a living picture of 
all the most minute and secret artifices by which a feel- 
ing steals into our souls ; of all the imperceptible ad- 
vantages which it there gains ; of all the stratagems by 
which every other passion is made subservient to it, 
till it becomes the sole tyrant of our desires and aver- 
sions.” Some snob secret charm ahould be inter- 
mingled with every dramatic spectacle which it in- 
tended to operate on the heart and understanding, 
through the medium of the passions. 

With these advantages of good writing and elegance 
of taste, it is mnch to be regretted that those times did 
not afford appropriate accommodations for their better 
display : and at the same time it reflects a correspond- 
ing censure on our own neglect, who possess snch 
ample means for rendering dramatic exhibitions both 
highly salatsry and entertaining. 

One of the most notorious objections to stage repre- 
sentations, has arisen from the careless and indifferent 
selection of the plays. — It wonld he an act of great 
injustice and illiberally to the present age, to avow 
their total deficiency in dramatio entertainments suited 
as well to the improvement of the moral habits of men : 
on the other hand, our catalogue shines with many 
choice samples of dramatic talent, which are calculated 
not only to arouse the dormant principles of virtuous 
action, bat even to instil it when it is wanting. The 
drama was justly held np as a school of morality in the 
ruder ages of the world — and onr day could boast of 
mnch more of its efficacy, were it not partly corrupted 
in the various channels through which it runs. — We 
have, however, so much left as to warrant its utility ; 
and as much also, as would do honour to our national 
literature, did it but receive half the encouragement 
and attention it deserves.— It is to be wished, that 
those who cater for the pnblic palate, would endeavour 
rather to improve its taste hv serving up less extrava- 
gant delicacies, and feast the understanding with more 
simple and nourishing food. E. 

Leeds 


BIOGRAPHY. 

JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, Esq. 

( Concluded from page 98 . ) 

Although Mr. Ifernble appeared on the Lon- 
don boards with success, in 1783, yet the prin- 
cipal characters, both in tragedy and comedv, 
were, at that time, in the possession of Mr. 
Smith, and it was not until his retirement from 
the stage hi 1783, that Mr. Kemble was pro- 
moted to that decisive lead in the tragic path, 
which he so long maintained with increased 
powers and popularity. 

In 1788, Mr. Kemble became manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, an office which he held 
uninterruptedly for eight years, amply justifying 
the discernment that had placed him in it, by 
the many material improvements which he made 
in the general conduct of the business of the 
stage, in the regular decorum of representation, 
in the impartial appointment of performers 
suited to their real abilities, and in giving all 
characters their true and appropriate costume. 
Macbeth no longer appeared dressed in black 
silk stockings with a bag and a small sword, 
nor did our stage cottages possess register stoves 
•r splendid pier glasses. The beauty of fitness 


was studied; the department of the painter and 
machinist attended to, and to the study and at- 
tention of Mr. Kemble, the drama is at present 
indebted, for the propriety and magnificence of , 
its scenery and de co r at io n s. His groupings, ; 
his processions, all his arrangements, while j 
they were in the highest degree conducive to j 
theatrical effect, were yet so chaste and free ! 
from glare and undue pompousness, tliat they 1 
appeared rather historical than dramatic, and i 
might have been safely thrown upon the canvass i 
by the painter, almost without alteration. 

In 1/96* Mr. Kemble resigned the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre, but shortly after- 
wards resumed it, and held it until the end of 
the season, 1800-1. In 1802, he visited Paris 
and Madrid, for the purpose of studying the 
French and Spanish stages, and on his return in 
the year 1803, having purchased a sixth share 
of toe property of Covent Garden Theatre, he 
succeeded to the management of that concern, 
which he conducted for many years. 

In 1817, he took his final leave of the stage 
to the great regret of all lovers of the drama. 
A public dinner and a gold cup were presented 
to him soon after. At this dinner, which was 
held at the Freemason’s Tavern, on the 27th of 
June, 1817, Lord Holland presided ; and among 
the company were the Duke of Bedford, Lora 
Erskine, Lord Mulgrave, Lord Essex, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Lord Aberdeen, the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, Lord Petersham, Major-Ge- 
neral Phipps, Mr. Croker; M. Talma, the 
French tragedian ; Mr. T. Moore, Mr. Camp- 
hell, and Mr. Crabbe, the British poets ; Mr. 
West, President of the Royal Academy ; Mr. 
Flaxman, Mr. Haydon, and many other artists; 
Mr. Dauncey, Mr. Reynolds, ana several other 
members of the Bar, &c &c. 

After dinner, and the usual toasts had been 
drank. Lord Holland exhibited a drawing of a 

E iece of plate, intended to be presented to Mr. 

[emble, the vase itself being then unfinished ; 
it was, however, executed soon afterwards, in 
the most exquisite workmanship, and bore the 
following inscription, a copy of which was read 
by Lord Holland : — 

* To John Philip Kemble, on his retiring from the 
stage, of which, for thirty-six years, lie has been the 
ornament and pride, which, to hie learning, taste, and 
genius, was indebted for its present state of refine- 
ment — (great applause') — and which, under his auspices, 
consecrated to the support of the legitimate drama, 
and more particularly to the glory of Shakespeare — 
(applause) — attained to a degree of splendour and 
prosperity before unknown, this v->se, from a numerous 
body of his admirers, os a mark of their gratitude and 
respect, was presented by the bands of their chairman, 
on the 27th of June, 1817.’ 

Lord Holland, in a neat speech, begged Mr. 
Kemble to accept this mark of their esteem, 
and Mr. Young delivered a complimentary ode, 
written by Campbell, but not in his happiest 
style. After the health of Mr. Kemble had 
beeu drank, that gentleman rose, and addressed 
the meeting in the following terms : — 

* Gentlemen, for yonr presence here to-day, and the 
favour yon have done me, in drinking my health, I beg 
to offer yon my roost heartfelt and sincere acknow- 
ledgments. Unused as I am, to extemporaneous 
public speaking, it will not appear extraordinary that I 
should be a little embarrassed in addressing an assem- 
bly in which 1 see so many persons highly valued for 
their genius and talents. I shall, therefore, gentle- 
men, be obliged to confine myself to saying, that this 
is the greatest honour that could possibly be conferred 
on me ; and as it is a distinction that never has been 
shown to any of my predecessors, I therefore feel, 
gentlemen, how far yonr favour exceeds every thing 
my deserts could justly challenge. Gentlemen, the 
terms in which yoa have been pleased to convey to me 


yonr approbation of my pro ft s ni e m l exertions and o 
my private conduct, leaves me nothing to ssy, but that 
I am very proud yon think so highly of me. Tour 
noble chairman, gentlemen, has done me the honour of 
attributing to me ranch more merit than I oan pretend 
to ; his feelings have led him, I fear, very mack to 
overrate my services ; but I ego truly say, thst when 
he attributed to me a strong, desire to discharge my 
duty fairly in the different parts of my profeuioa, si 
fur as my honest endeavours to deserve that praise 
could be considered as entitling pie to it, so far joar 
noble chairman has spoken of me only with jostioe. 
The manner in whioh yon have been so kindly good as 
to step forward, in order to hand down to posterity 
my exertions on the stage, is too flattering to my feel- 
ings not to affect my heart most deeply. I receive the 
gift, gentlemen, with affection, with gratitude; and it 
is pleasing to me to hope, that I shall still be remem- 
bered, even when that mark of yonr kindness has 
faded away, since my farewell ban been sung by the 
muse that dictated the “ Pleasures of Hope.” ’ 

On the same day, a deputation from the per- 
formers of Drury Lane Theatre, cotnprhfag 
Messrs. Rea, Dowton, Johnstone, and Holland, 
anxious to record their testimony of respect for 
the advantages accruing to the stage from Mr. 
Kemble’s professional exertions, waited on him 
with an address. — Mr. Kemble thus retired into 
private life, with honours unknown even to the 
distinguished excellence that preceded him, and 
he has almost ever since resided on the Conti- 
nent — only once visiting this country, and that 
to do an act of fratermU kindness — nothing less 
than transferring, to his brother Charles, the 
whole of his interest in Covent Garden Theatre. 
The recollection of Mr. Kemble’s histrionic 
talents is too fresh in the memory of most of onr 
readers to require much eulogium. He com- 
bined, in air eminent degree, the physical and 
mental requisites for the highest rank in his 
profession. To a noble form and classical and 
expressive countenance he added the advantages 
of a sound judgment, indefatigable industry, 
and an ardent love and decided genius for the 
art of which he was so distinguished an orna- 
ment. He possessed, besides, what we have 
always regarded as an essential characteristic of 
a first-rate tragic actor, an air of intellectual 
superiority, ana a peculiarity of manner and 
appearance, which impressed the spectator at 
the first glance with the conviction that he was 
not of the race of common men. His voice 
was defective in the under-tones necessary for 
soliloquies, but, in declamation, strong and 
efficient, and, in tones of melancholy, indes- 
cribably touching. No music was ever heard 
which could better revive the tale of past times. 
It was indeed one of the most exquisite beauties 
of his performances, that one passage frequently 
recalled to the mind * a whole history.’ 

Mr. Kemble has left an amiable widow to la- 
ment the loss of an affectionate partner. 


THE MAID OF CLYDE. 

Yon rosebnd gay the garden'* pride, 
lledeck’d with dew of summer's breath. 

Awhile iu blushing charms doth bide. 

Then blooming scents the vale of death. 

Where Helen sleeps, the Maid of Clyde. 

E’en so from Infant years she gre w , 

And charm'd each comely rural swain. 

Her soul was pure, no guile she knew. 

And wisdom sought her smiles to gain. 

Jest like the rose her sweets spread wide. 

Chaste as by purest angels worn; 

Eclipsing the proud dames of Clyde, 

Who beauty boast, yet meet with scorn. 

She soared beyond all earthly joys. 

And hop’d alone for heaven : 

Her Father heard her bumble cries. 

And sent his angel here below, 

To snatch her from this world of woe. 
Manchester. HAN0WCY- 
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THE PARK. 


( From the Magic Lantern.) 

* Id Ftshion’s Riftg, behold os drive, 

The nun — tUnHeg elive." — -4Hd Sang* 


Having a visit to pay in Piccadilly last Sun- 
day* and findiqg my Mend from home, the 
crowds of well-dressed pedestrians that almost 
impeded my way, moving towards the Park, 
tempted me to stroll into that gay rendeovous of 
fasmonables, as well as unfasnioaables ; and I 
catered, though not without some difficulty, the 
gate at Hyde Park Comer. 

Those who ,kave passed through Hyde Park, 
on a fine Sunday towards the end of May, can 
atone form an idea of the gay scene that pre- 
sented itself to me. 

Carriages, of every description, from the 

S lendid ei#-o-ew and elegant chariot, down to 
e vulgar city coach and more vulgar gig : next 
to the well-appointed curricle folio wen . a shabby 
hired whisky ; while the cabriolet , with its Dandy 
driver, was contrasted by its next neighbour, 
a vehicle partaking the joint qualities of a taxed- 
cart and Irish jaunting-car, conducted by a but- 
cher-like looking man, accompanied by 'a large 
female, whose cheeks might in colour out-vie 
his prim eat ox he e f. 

In the drive, which is now considered the 
fashionable one, and for which I can assign no 
other reason than its beiqg the most disagreeable 
part of the Park, the crowd of equipages from 
Hyde Park Comer to Cumberland Gate, is so 
great, that carriages are sometimes detained 
stationary for half an hour at a time ; while the 
promenade, at each side, is a moving mass, in 
which hats and bonnets, with occasional peeps 
of pretty faces, are alone visible. Each person 
that yon meet complains of the heat, and the 
dust, and the crowd, but still perseveres in 
giving this side of the Park the preference, to 
tne cool and more agreeable one near the Ser- 
pentine river ; or the still more delightful umbra- 
geous walks in Kensington Gardens : surely this 
preference is a convincing proof of the influence 
of fashion, which we daily sec demanding fresh 
sacrifices of taste and comfort from her votaries. 
The equipages do not present a more striking 
difference to each other than do the persons who 
occupy them .—In the splendid vis-a-vis, with its 
emblazoned coronet and supporters, sits,, or 
rather reclines, the pale and simply-adorned 
woman of fashion, the languor of whose coun- 
tenance exhibits the ravages of crowded rooms, 
and late hours, and who enters into this scene to j 
kill an hour on this dullest of all days, accord- ! 
ing to fashionable phraseology. Her coachman, ! 
with his knowing white wig and rich livery, seems ! 
conscious of his and his owner's superiority, and • 
regards the other carriages with apparent con- i 
tempt ; while the footmen, with all the imperti- J 
nent non-ehalance so peculiar to the servants of 
the great, are exchanging smiles of recognition 
with their acquaintances, and making their j 
observations on the scene around them. Next [ 
follows the gaudy, but ill-appointed coach of ; 
some citizen, crowded almost to suffocation with ; 
Ins fat and flashy wife, and rosy cheeked smiling ; 
daughters, whose bonnets look like beds of! 
tulips, and whose white handkerchiefs, applied 
frequently to their foreheads, mark, in spite of . 
their smiles, the yielding soft ness of their nature, 
mid shew them to be in the melting mood. This 
is succeeded by the smart turnout of some pre- : 
teocler to fashion, who desired to have a carriage 
**^Otly BkC Lady H • * ♦’«, but wished to have ; 

more brass on the harness, and mere j 
on the hammer-cloth : — the coach-maker ' 


has >been most liberal of both, and the poor 
would-be fashionable sits perfectly happy, fancy- 
ing that the smiles with which the gazers regard 
her gaudy equipage, and ili-drest self, proceed 
from pure admiration. The Lord Mayor's 
coach, with all the paraphernalia of mayoralty 
finery, next fills up the line, while the smug 
faces of my Lord and Lady, with their offspring, 
the embryo Lord or Lady Mayoress, form a 
group that might he painted as a personification 
of 

, “ Oh, the roast b«ef of OH EogUnt ! ” 

so visible are its nutritious effects on their coun- 
tenances. 

A brown landanlet with red wheels now 
advances, the wretched horses of which, seem 
scarcely able to bear the weight of plated har- 
ness under which they are literally bending ; 
and, as if to increase their misery, the shabby 
rattle-trap is filled by a group that would 
require tne pencil of Hogarth to paint : — in the 
centre sits. an elderly gentleman, whose rubicund 
cheeks, fiery nose, and bine-black wiry locks 
and whiskers give him a striking resemblance to 
the Saracen's Head, os pourtrayed on stage 
coaobes. On each side of him sits a comely 
sultana-looking dame, large, languid, and list- 
less, affecting all the easy negligence of high 
ton t which is ludicrously contrasted by the ab- 
surd vulgarity of the carriage, and the whole 
set out. Five smiling babes, the images of their 
blushing sire, arranged in picturesque attitudes, 
complete the party within ; but what pen can do 
justice to the coachman and footman! The 
thread-bare broad-cloth livery, that was once 
white, faced with a colour meant to be scarlet, 
but much less vivid than the old gentleman’s 
countenance, made for men of tail stature, and 
now worn by such as are of comparatively 
dwarfish size, hired on job for a few weeks ; 
the hats turned up all round, and totally bereft 
of the beaver that once covered them, strikingly 
evince the love of shew struggling with the par- 
simony and inherent vulgarity of the master. 
This turn out excites universal derision, and the 
Dandies declare that it must belong to some 
East India or Dublin Castle dubbed knight, 
who has tempted one of the fair dames by his 
side to become his wife, for the pleasure of be- 
ing called My Lady. 

The elegant curricle, driven by its more 
elegant owner, the beautiful lady F * • now 
follows, and attracts all eyes, while this lovely 
female Phaeton, enveloped in capes and veils, 
scarcely deigns to shew a portion of those beau- 
teous features, that have never been seen without 
exciting admiration. The fashionable and fasci- 
nating Lady S. H: rolls along in her taste- 

ful and splendid carriage, reclined in a corner of 
it, and covered by a transparent veil ; while the 
crimson silk blinds, half drawn down, shed not 
“ a dim religious light,” but love's own rosy hue, 
over her faultless figure ; and admiring Dandies , 
with uncovered beads, mark by their low bows, 
the profound feeling which she excites. 

Here may be seen the “ Gallant gay Lothario,” 
perhaps still more generally known, as “Ro- 
meo,” driving his car, which, alas ! is- no longer 
a triumphal one, being hailed by smiles of deri- 
sion ana contempt, instead of applause, whenever 
he makes his appearance in it. Its luckless 
owner sits elate, with head awry, and neck 
extended, looking round to meet tne glances of 
admiration which he fancies he excites. Next 
to this fantastic vehicle follows the family coach 
of Mr. * * ♦.the plain substantial elegance of 
which, marks the good taste of its possessor ; 
while the lady-like demeanour of his wife, and 
the cheerful ingenuous countenances of his 


children, who accompany her, bespeak a well- 
ordered and happy family. 

The line of carriages is now broken by -a, 
tilbury, driven by a city Dandy , who has chosen 
the Park to make his debut in as a whip : the 
horse becomes restive, and the want of skill in 
his driver, excites the ridicule of hb more dex- 
trous brothers of the whip : the tilbury is 
entangled in the wheel of a coach, which causes 
a general stoppage, while heads are seen- emerg- 
ing from the windows of all the carriages round, 
anxious to ascertain the cause of delay ; and the 
ladies in the next carriage are, between alarm 
and anger, almost unintelligibly vociferating 
from the windows to their servants to let them 
out ; while their terror only seems to increase 
the merriment of the surrounding crowd, and to 
give fresh impetus to the unfortunate Dandy , 
who is malgrh the advice of all the by-standers, 
with one hand reining back his impetuous steed, 
and with the other urging him on by applying 
the whip. 

Next advance a male and female equestrian, 
who are apparently as little skilled in tne riding, 
as the luckless Dandy is in the driving school : — 
the horse of the lady becomes frightened at the 
crowd, and the lady more than participates in 
hb alarms ; while her cavalier servant is so 
occupied in endeavouring to restrain the ardour 
of his own charger, that he can afford her no 
assbtauce, and her distress is heightened by 
hearing the peals of laughter all arouud her, and 
seeing the ridicule which her situation excites. 
But, as if to redeem the female name from the 
imputation of want of want of skill in horseman- 
ship, the pretty and graceful Lady G * • *, and 
the lovely Mrs. F. 8 # * are seen darting along 
like meteors ; while the perfect command that 
they evidently possess over their coursers, and 
the easy elegance with which they manage them, 
cau alone quiet the alarms the spectators would 
otherwise feel at the velocity with which they 
move. 

To these succeeds a mighty host, including 
Peers, Commoners, the things y’clept Dandies, 
Citizens who ride their own bits of blood, and 
Apprentices who hire them for the day, and 
bestride them as they would their counters. — 
But vain would be the attempt /to describe, or 
even to enumerate half the beauties, would-be 
beauties, fashionables, and apers of fashion, that 
are seen mixed up in the rootly group of citizens, 
country folks, and trades-people, that figure in 
the Park on a fine Sunday, when every vehicle 
b put in requisition. 

All is now alarm and confusion, for the tilbu- 
ry driver, with hb restive horse, again appears, 
and now excites more anxiety than he formerly 
did merriment, for his vehicle being disentangled 
from the coach, and his horse feeling the 
J restraint removed, 6ets off with a rapidity that 
' spreads terror all around. — Nothing is to be seen 
I but horses plunging, and drivers and equestrians 
I all endeavouring to avoid the dangerous contact, 
j The same crowd that a few minutes before 
I laughed at the disasters of this luckless whip, 

. and enjoyed the alarm of the male and female 
! equestrians, are now loud and sincere in their 
1 expressions of compassion at the dangers to 
which the former U exposed, and, with looks 
foil of sympathy, are hastening to see the result, 
or to offer their assistance, when it is ascertained 
that the horse has been stopped in hb career, 
and that no serious accident has occurred. 

A few paces from the scene of the last disaster, 
a crowd is assembled to witness the restoration 
of a fat elderly gentleman to his seat on horse- 
back, from which he had been thrown by the 
plunging of the animal. 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS. 


In the fall, he had lost his hat and wig, and discussed, and I much wish it to share some con- 
lie poor man, though not hurt, has been so sideration. 


that the big drop rolls from his fore- 


The grounds upon which I hare pointed out 
head to his cheek which, mingled with the the Inutility of the Historical Novels, will also 
dust with which he is plentifully covered, gives serve to shew that they have an injurious ten- 
ttira a most ludicrous appearance ; this is not a dency. Of essential and interesting study, His- 


little heightened by the servant, who is shaking 
the dust from his master’s wig with one hand, 
while he is brushing his coat with the other. 

Fright, shame, and indignation, are mingled 
in the old gentleman’s looks, and the servant. 


dency. Ut essential and interesting study. His- | 
tory forms an important branch; and leading 
facts, with the time and place of occurrence, 
and their consequent and incidental circumstan- 
ces should be carefully treasured in the memory. 
Chronological transposition and incorrect histo- 


who is one of the old school, is reproaching the rical delineations never fail to render narrators, 
crowd for their unfeeling conduct and rude w ^o such errors, pitiably ridiculous ; 

jokes on his master’s misfortune. and, solely on this account, no historical works 

rT>n ju \ are much esteemed if inaccurate in either date 

(To be concluded in our neat,) 

Antir atula anil visit Mmiutn. 


OXUTXOX8M. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. (No. VII.) 

BY S. X. 

Although the Dictionary of Do. Jobnsoh to lastly coat 
dered a work of great and acknowledged merit, I am not one 
of those who implicitly bow to his authority, for attiutttn 
connected with the English language. HU Ortkograpkg, hr 
instance. Is, in namcrous cases, eery singular, and hi a tow, 
decidedly erroneous, being contrary to the praedes of tk 
best classic writers of the present day. Aidi. 

Wrong. Right. 

67. Classick — Classic. Also Arctic, 

Antarctic, Concentric, Cri- 
tic, Domestic, Eccentric, 
Music, Prosaic, &c. 

The letter c was not formerly used, Mr. Nures ob» 


THE LIVERPOOL CONCENTRIC FRIENDS. 


All the members being assembled the 

Deliberation ttftatnber 

was entered at six o’clock ; when, after a few 
preliminary observations, the 

HISTORICAL NOVELS 

with which we are favoured by several unknown 
hands became the subject of discussion. Friend 


and, solely on this account, no historical works ZT"’ 

are much esteemed if macerate in either date mA &T 

or narration. Beauty of style will not compen- ! The IeMer c wu Bot foratrl’j ««d, Mr. nA«*. 
sate! for the liberty taken by the Author of f ter¥e8| u a finm i letter, became, in aoch a sitaatio., 
Peveril in involving persons m scenes which it wan doubtful in what manner it abonld be pronoaoced. 
transpired many years after their demise; nor . Probably tbe additional letter k was originally adopted, 
can tne florid and minute descriptions of per- 1 on aecoont of tbe final e, which anoieotly followed 
sons, things, and incidents, as given in this ; these letters. At long as that vowel [r] retained inj 
genus of trifles, be identified, to any considera- sound, its regular effect, without tbe intemntioB of 
ble extent, with the originals as delineated or * would b av « been to soften the preceding <•; sad it 
sketched in History | l ** e c bad been doubled, to mark the shortness of tw 

But, it will lie objected, our Historical Novels “‘ eced f D * '. he la i' er e , W0 " w h '”tT 

are only deseed for entertainment ; to “ beguile to write & of rt , nd ,J Mer> it ipptCT , .u 
the tedium of an hour,” with light, and not too ; eferred , bei of co^mb. b,t.«. tb 

romantic, composition. All this may be admit- < „ Bnd Bnd tbe etymology ; but the fiotl . be. loej b«. 
ted, and, were they purely works of fiction it ; ailent, end bu therefore been dropped from web tee 


TSZZrZT. rr-'T ; would be correct ; btit, in these instances, it 80 ! mmefion.. Hence, tbe nee or necewity for the t to,- 

Ashbury Fnvolous afltrmed that they were the h that B ta8te for exaggeration and high ' i»goe»ed. that letter «l.o ha. gradoJIy di-ppe.rel-, 

most interesting writings of our age ; andFnend ; de Jg iptfre colouring , 8up ereedes the efforts of ; and, in .pit. of tb. ren,o..tr.o£. of anti, ..ted p » 

, < . cc , arel ^ V* at *^j lr P cru8a Jjj™ . genius, and revels in a perversion of facts, which ; marinoa, and the very pointed example of yoar D«Aj 

a fund of information and aimisemcnt, and that * houW ever be retained in the memory without j correspondent, who sign, himeelf Watty, «.«*- 

they had such a correct we effect upon his taste, deterioration . It ig the partial ident.ty, and «« “<» in the ,>re«nt «.e ..acbo. 

as to create an equal dislike for the idle fascina- h resemblance which are iniu- ! omiMlon of thi * *np€rfluous letter; audit is sown- 

InZZZ: Z f Z e ^ t0himtheyaff0rdeda ° pretty I end ao^ ^ ~ 

enienamineni wnaiever. accurate recollection of the same historical facts Words of only one syllable still retain the 1, SB ne*, 


Friend Medicos was of opinion that this differ- 
ence of taste might be explained by supposing 
that there existed a predisposition of mina. 
And this should chiefly be attributed to the 
organization of the brain ; and, in an inferior 
degree, to the prejudices arising from education 
and habit. This statement, as relating to a 


! which form their ground- work, has, at a short 
; period after their perusal, retained merely what 
J would justify his presumption in speaking gene- 
' rally, but not what would enable him to enter 
i into the pure facts themselves, with any particu- 
} larity. My opinion is that men of knowledge 
j will ever look upon Historical Novels as being 


diversity of taste, was admitted ; but, it could not Literary trifles. 

be received as affording any criteria which would Friend Paradox could not sanction the allega- 
enable us to judge of tne purity and correctness tions of the last speaker ; yet, not being prepared 
of taste itself. Friend Trueman now observed reply, he must for the present admit them. 

Whatever may be useful is valuable ; and \ Friend Frivolous thought that, as a literary cha- 


Whatever may be useful is valuable; and 


whatever can be neither useful nor injurious is [ racter, moving in circles in which every thing I by analogy, the final k, as mac 
a matter of indifference ; but that, which has an | that issued from the pen of Sir W, My Lora, j stick, struck , and so forth. C 
injurious tendency, however slight, without pos- The Laureate, &c-, .was considered as having ; lion » ron8t be allowed, ha 
sessing any quality from which superior advanta- importance, he must of course peruse, ana been tbe cause of “ cartailing 
ires may be derived, is not to be desired : nay, 6peak, as others, or relinquish his place in the i Ie g |t,niale proportion of conai 


ges may be derived, is not to be desired ; nay, 6peak, as others, or relinquish his place in the 
it should be cautiously avoided. ton. The President not having had sufficient 

Our Historical Novels are not useful. They leisure to read any of the works debated upon, 
answer no reasonable end. The imagination did not think himself aualified^ to interfere, 
struggles to expand and embellish some historic And, upon the whole, the sentiments remain 
fact, to divest it of its identity, and to exhibit it individually as at the beginning of the discussion. 


Our Historical Novels are not useful. They 
answer no reasonable end. The imagination 
struggles to expand and embellish some historic 
fact, to divest it of its identity, and to exhibit it 
with false, yet feasible appearances. Hence, 
they do not convey any accurate historic infor- 
mation. They are not a substitute for history ; 
nor are they a superstructure of genius. No ; 
they are a collection of facts and falsehoods ; the 
latter made in some measure plausible by de- 
scription and factitious incident, and the former 
so ramified and distorted, by an ingenious turn 
for book-making, as to preserve a homogeneity 
or similitude of kind throughout the whole, and 
to render a separation impracticable. But that 
which astonishes me most, is, that when Byron 
is condemned for taking a plot from the Can- 
terbury tales, the authors of these 
novels should be eulogized for taking the same 
liberty with the History op England. This 
is an inconsistency which I have not yet heard 


LINES TO « 

Oh, if it be a crime to gaze 
On thee, an I gazing— love, 

I prithee, the seducing blase 
Of thy dark eye remove. 

Or if it be a crime to think 
How brightly (Sir they shine. 

Oh ! though I from the mandate shrink. 
Bend not their beams on mine. 

Or if it be a crime to dwell 
On thy fair form with love. 

My fauilerlng Up, that form must tell. 
Its graces to remove. 

I cannot deem thine eye less bright, 
Nor that sweet form remove ; 

Still most I then. In fond despite, 

Gase on, and gaping, love ! 
Manchester. 


tricks , and so forth. 

Words of only one syllable still retain the I, as ntk, 
stick , trick , &c. and for this very obvious resioa; 
where a single letter forms a fourth, or a fifth part of a 
whole word, the eye is not so easily reconciled to the 
loss of it — And this objection to tbe removal of 
k from monosyllables, operates, partially, opoo the 
disiyllables ; as attack , bullock, cassock, frolick, r«- 
sack, shamrock, &co. ; bat the very nomeroos poljsj'h* 
bles, which first invited tbe innovation, have bo* 
swept away with them nearly all the dissyllables hsvisg 
the same or a similar termination. 

Words compounded with monosyllables, endiagw 
ck, preserve that orthography in the oomponnd; •• 
candlestick, planet struck, &c. These words reqoire, 
by analogy, the final k, as mach as the monosjUsUe* 
stick, struck , and so forth. Convenience and exped** 
tion, it roust be allowed, have, in many instance*, 

: been the cause of “ curtailing words of their fair aw 
legitimate proportion ” of constituent letters. 

68. Fantacy — Fantasy- 

69. Nick-nackerils — Knick-knackerih — 

More commonly, knick-knacks. But as s knacker i* 

a fabrication of toys, or small work, I see no rvwon 
why knick-knackerils (if it be spelled with the iacipiw 
Jb,) may not be used, in ludicrous composition, to sig- 
nify any petty contrivances, or trifles, whether hlenry 
or mechanical. 

70. Skeptick— Sceptic.— 

The former was tbe spelling recommended by D r * 
Johnson ; but, as Mr. Todd remarks, it is not the w* 
usually or anoiently observed ; and, maugre the sntho' 
rity and recommendation of Dr. Johnson, the old fw*n» 
(with respect to the use of the letter c in the first 
ble,) still maintains its gronnd. Bishop Hall, inloO* 
(more than two centuries since,) wrote it 
Of all tbe authorities produced by Dr. Johnson, 
is not one in favour of his own peculiar mode of sp® 1 * 
iog the first syllable, with a k instead of a c. 


Mr. Editor, — I now send yon, what I conceive 
be, a very useful paper on Orthography, b«Bf 
No. VII. of the series which was begun in your w 
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volume. Your Friend Watty’s change of the word* 
oenoeatrie and eccentric, (as they were correctly 
printed in a former Iris,) by adding a final k to each 
word, certainly deserved reprehension. In this in- 
stance, no doobt, he thought himself wiser and more 
aocarate than others, who had omitted the superfluous 
letter. I hare, in the above paper, endeavoured to 
elacidete this particular point, and to assign such rea- 
sons for the omission of the 1, as appear to me per- 
fectly satisfactory. If, after this, your vivacious cor- 
respondent should still persist in writing these, and 
similar words, with the final k — why, verily, Mr. 
Editor, — let him! • — — ■ His niok-aackerils, too, 
man not unworthy of notice. — To be sore, I myself, 
8. X. foil into the orthographical error, in quoting the 
phrase from his letter ; but, without stopping to ana- 
lyse the word, I ventured to adopt it, on bis authority ; 
never having seen the word before, either written or 
printed. Yours, pedsgogically, 

Merck 20, 1828. S. X. 


CORBESPOHDBJfCB. 


Ms. Editor — Your Correspondent B in the Iris 
for March 15th, 1823, requested a translation of a 
short Latin Essay on Hypocrisy, and I expected some 
one of your correspondents, who mi,.ht be conversant 
with the Latin langoage, would have produced one the 
following week, otherwise I should myself have taken 
upon me the trouble and the honour. At B desired an 
decant, or, as I understand, a free translation, be 
will pardon the liberty I have taken in one place to 
introduce a paragraph (the third) as illustrative of the 
subject. 

March 24th, 1823. C. 


Yon live happily, if yoa striae to merit the praise said of 
yoo.* HORACE. 

•* Of the superior excellence of true Virtue, no 
stronger proof can possibly be adduced, than the labo- 
rious efforts of the Hypocrite, merely to assume its 
appearance. This consideration is peculiarly calculated 
to fortify the truly virtuous mind, against the malevo- 
lent attacks of the licentious and depraved. 

“ Those protenders to Virtue who hypocritically 
regulate by its laws their external appearance, without 
desiring any correction of their interior affections, are 
peculiarly reprehensible. To preleod to a regal diadem, 
without die requisite qualification of alliance by birth, 
is not so criminal at to claim the celestial prerogatives 
of Virtue, without having in the mind the true rights to 
their inheritance. 1 ' 

This vice is ever intimately connected with Self-Love, 
that very worst of principles. The religious Hypocrite 
seeks to be esteemed as good ; the pretended Friend 
wishes only to avail himself of the ability or wealth of 
the man ho apparently joins ; whilst the flattering Cour- 
tier aims solely to attain the honor and emolument of a 
dignified station. Thus then, it is the profanation of 
religion ; the bane of true Friendship ; and the destruc- 
tion of all booor, credit, and mutual confidence in 
Society. 

" From a consideration of the dangers and fears to 
which the Hypocrite is daily exposed, may be seen 
what blessings attend that man of Sincerity, who would 
scon to exchange tba felicity of an approving con- 
science, for the paltry wealth of kingdoms. — Let reason 
thou irresolute mortal ! now fix for eternity, thy waver- 
iag choice." 


METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological Report of the Atmospherical Pressure and 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, Ac. deduced from diurnal obaer. 
rations made at Manchester, in the month of February, 1833, 


toy Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 

The Monthly Mean 29.34 

Highest, which took place on the 22nd 30.38 

Lowest, which took place on the 2nd 28.70 

IMfferenoe of the extremes.. 1.68 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which was on 

the 18th 88 

Spaces, taken from the daily means 5.8 

Member of changes 14 


TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 

Monthly Mean 88°.4 

Mean of the 88rd. decade, com. on the 13th Feb. 36.7 
34th. ** ending on the 23rd Feb. 40.2 


Highest, which took place on the 1 1th. . . . 
Lowest, which took plaoe on the 5tb. ........ 

Difference of the extreme 

Greatest variation is 24 hoars, whioh occurred 

the 11th..... 

RAIN, Aco. 

3.275 of an inch. 

Number of wet days. . • . • • ll 

“ “ foggy days. I 

“ “ snowy “ ...... 7 

“ “ htily “ ...... * 

WIND. 


60 

27 

23 

J6 


North-west 

Variable 

Calm 

Brisk 

Strong 

Very Strong 5 

Boisterous 1 


3 

3 

0 

11 

0 


North........ 0 

North-east 2 

East 1 

South-east 7 

South 0 

South-west 12 

West....... 0 

REMARKS. 

February 1st, cold and windy : slight snow ; — 3rd. 
rain, snow, nnd sleet 4th. temperature decreased at 
bedtime to 30*, attended with snow and sleet ; — 5tb. 
frequent snn gleams, but cold 6th, a very starving 
day, wind blew strong from the east ; 8th, anow at in- 
tervals, a starry evening and calm ; — 16tb, sharp frost, 
great rise of the barometer, in the course of the day it 
gained 62 of an inoh ; — 21st, very heavy showers of 
rain in the forenoon ; — 22nd, showers of hail and rain ; 
24th, the wind blew. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED BY A RECENT VISIT TO CASTLE-FIELD> 
MANCHESTER. 


Here aa 1 muse on this deserted mound. 

Where erst the Castle stood in olden day. 

On whose proud top the lordly turret frown’d, 

And many a banner wav'd, and pennon gay, — . 

Now swept by time’s remorseless scythe away. 

No vestige left save here and there a stone,— 

The sad memento® of its former state,— 

But from the cottage upward to the throne. 

All, all must feel alike the strokes of fate — 

The boor but sooner comes or tarries late t 

I sigh, but fancy paints the scene anew, 

Tne gothic pile again these wastes adorn, 

The massive walls, the ponderous towers, I view. 

And hear the echo's of the warders’ horn. 

O'er Irwell’s stream by playful sephyrs borne.— 

Onyonder spot the huge barbakan rose, 

There stood the keep above the Donjon's cell. 

The lofty hall its oaken beams disclose. 

And tier.- the chapel pour'd Its matin bell. 

And solemn vesper strain and requiem knell ! 

Through yon wide gate the martial trains advance. 

Encas'd in armour for the deadly fleld, 

With helm and hauberk, bow and tapering lance, 

The polish'd falchion, and the burnish'd shield. 

And battle axe no modern arm could wield. 

On palfrey mounted see each bcantioos dame. 

By ealiaut knights attended to the plain ; — 

With hawk and falcon seise the soaring game. 

Or rouse the roebuck with their beagle train. 

The woods aye echoing to the joyous train ! 

But, ah I the charm dissolves, the fabric’s fled, 

(Thus all our hopes and fairy Joys decay,) 

The waving groves arc gone, and in their stead. 

Arise the thousand piles of modern day — 

Scaring with sounds uncouth the sylvan nymphs away I 

Unhappy thou, no relic left of all 
Thy former grandeur and thy former power, 

When princes, heroes, revell'd in thy hail. 

And beauty wanton’d gaily in thy bower. 

And pluck'd (ah, like herself) the frail but fragrant flower. 

Some boar memorial still to most is left, 

Some proud memento of the olden time, 

’ The pond'rous arch the massive gateway reft. 

And many a turret grey, and lower sublime. 

O'er which the Ivy revels iu its prime ! — 

So, Conway, Chepstow, o’er the murmuring tide,. 

Their mouldering walls and battlements display. 

And to the mind renew again the pride, 

Of conquering Hals, and Edwards glorious sway. 

Die field of Agincourt, and Cressy's brilliant day I . 

But thou of arch or tower canst boast no more. 

Thy acite alone, alone can charm the eye. 

Of him who meditates on days of yore. 

And heeds thy fallen greatness with a sigh, 

But such the fete of all aye be they low or high ! 

Salford, 1833. J. A. 


Mr. Editor, — The practice of Arohery having 
been, of late, partially revived, in ooneeqaenoe, per- 
haps, of the highly interesting description whioh is 
given of a trial of skill in that art, by professed bow- 
men, in thn novel o 4 Ivtnhoe, I send yoa the follow* 
ing classical soog, the words of which were gtven j to 
me, some yearn since, by on Irish gentleman, who 
oang it in an excellent style, to n popular air, the noma 
of which I cannot, at present reco ll ect. 

Yoars, Ace. 8. X. 

March 21, 1828. 


THE ARCHER’S SONG. 

M He that him soeh a mark, at fivescore yards distance, I 
cull him an archer fit to bear both bow and quiver before a 
king, an it were the stout Ring Richard himself."— I t ah hqs, 

Bright Phcebvs, the patron of poets below. 

Assist me of archers to sing ! 

For thou art accounted the god of the bow. 

As well as the god of the string. 

Twanging god, — 

As well as the god of the string. 

The practice of shooting 'twas you that began, 

When yob shot forth your beams from the skies ; 

Young Cupid was first in adopting the plan,— 

Next the goddesses shot with their eyes. 

The bright dames, — Next, Ac. 

Diana , who slaughter'd the brutes with her darts. 

Ne'er shot but cue lover, or so ; 

For Venus excelled her in shooting at hearts, 

Aud had always more strings to her bow. 

The sly jade, — And, See. 

On beautiful Ibis, Apollo bestowed 
A bow of unparalleled hue ; 

Twas her hobby-horse 1 qj»(> and as on it she rode, 

I4ke an arrow shot from it, she flew. 

Gaudy dame, — Like, Ac. 

To earth came the art of the Archers at last. 

And 'twas followed with eager pursuit ; 

But the sons of Apollo all others surpassed, 

With such monstrous long bows do they shoot. 

Lying dogs,— With, See. 

Ulysses, the hero, was known long ago. 

In wisdom and strength to excel ; 

So he left in his house an inflexible bow. 

And a still more inflexible belle. 

Lucky dog,— And, Ac. 

The Parthians were archers of old, and their pride 
Lay in shooting and scampering too; 

But Britons thought better their sports to divide. 

So they shot, and their ententes Hew, 

The brave boys, — 

So they shot, and their enemies flew. 


TUB OABIMET. 

ABDALLAH AND SABAT. 


Abdallah and Sabat were intimate friends, and being 
yoong men of family in Arabia, they agreed to travel 
together, and visit foreign countries. They were both 
zealous Mahomedaos. Sabat .was t>on of Ibrsham 
Sabat, a noble family of the line of Beni Sabat, w! o 
trace their pedigree to Mabomed. The two friends 
left Arabia, after paying tbeir adoration at the tomb of 
tbeir prophet, and travelled through Persia, and 
thence to Cabal. Abdallah was appointed to an office 
of state under Zeraan Sbab, King of Cabal.; and Sabat 
left him there, and proceeded on a toon- through Tac- 
tary. 

While Abdallah remained at Cabal, he was con- 
verted. to the Christian faith, by the perusal of a Bible 
(as is supposed) belonging to a Christian from Ar- 
menia, then residing at Cabal. In the Mahomed an 
states, it is desth for a man of rank to become a Chris- 
tian. Abdallah endeavoured for a time to conceal his 
conversion ; but finding it no longer possible, he de- 
termined to flee to some of the Christian churches near 
the Caspian Sea. He accordingly left Cabal in dis- 
guise, aud had gained the great city of Bochara, in 
Tartary, when he was met in the streets of that city 
by bis friend Sabat, who immediately recognized him. 
Sabat bad heard of his convention and flight, and was 
filled with indignation at his conduct. Abdallah knew 
his danger, and threw himself at the feet of Sabat. 
He confessed be was a Christian, and implored him, by 
the sacred tie of their former friendship, to let him es- 
cape with his life. “ But, Sir," said Sabat, when 
relating the story himself, “ I had no pity. I caused 
my servants to seize him, and I delivered him up to 
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Msrnad S M, Jting of Banter*. He was snateooud to 
dn, and * herald waul 4rao|h the eity of Bootera, 
ap ao n a aing the tone of aaoeatma. An inoene oral- 
tstade attended, aad tin chief onan of the city. I 
■ le u m ea t, and etoe d near Ahhlli k. Ik mm Offered 
his life if he vranld abjure Christ, the eweeutioner 
■trading bylriai with his sword hi bn hand. * No,’ 
eaadbe (as if the proposition wove impossible to he 
complied with,) ‘I eaonot -abjure Clmriet.' Then one 
of his hands was cut -off at the wrist. He stood firm, 
bis arm hanging by his side, but with little mdtioa. A 
physician, by desire of -the -king, offered to heal the 
wound if he would recant. He made so answer, bat 
looked ap steadfastly towards heaven, like Stephen, 
the first 'martyr, his eyes streaming with tears. He 
dsd-mnt'foefc with anger towards 'ins. He looked wt 
eat, bat 4t was 'benignly, Hod With the connteaaaoe of 
forgiveness. His other hand was then oat off. “ Bat, 
Sir," said Sdbat, in his imperfect English, “ he never 
changed, he never changed ! And wheobe hewed his 
head to receive the Wow of death, all Bocbara -seemed 
to say, * What new thing it this V ” 

Sabat had indulged the hope that Abdallah would 
have recanted when he was offered his life; bet when 
he saw that bis friend was dead, be resigned himself 
to grief and remorse. He -travelled from place to 
place, seeking rest and finding none. At last be thought 
he would visit India. He accordingly same to Madras 
about five years ago. Soon after bis arrival, he was 
appointed by the 'English governments mufti, or ex- 
pounder of the Mahomedan 4arw, — his great learning, 
and respectable station in bis own country rendering 
him well qualified for that ofiioo. A»*d now the period 
of bis cowvoroion draw near. While be was at Visa- 
gapatam, in the northern Clroars, exercising bis pro- 
fessional duties, Providenoe brought in hia way a New 
Testament, in the Arabic language. He read it with 
deep thought, the Koran lying before him. He com- 
pared thorn together with patience end solicitude, and 
at length the truth of the gospel fell on bis mind, as 
he expressed it, like a flood of light. Soon afterwards, 
he proceeded to Madras, a journey of - S00 ' miles, to 
seek Christian baptism, and, having made a public 
confession of his faifh, be was baptized in the English 
ehnrch at that place, by the name of Nathaniel, in the 
twenty -seventh year of his age. When his family in 
Arabia heard that he had followed the exaa^le of 
AbdalUh, , and become a Christian, (hey despatched 
bis brother to India (a voyage of two months) to assas- 
sinate him. While Sabat was sitting in his bonse at 
Visa ga p ata m bis brother prevented himself in the dis- 
guise of a faquir, or beggar, having a dagger concealed 
under his mantle. He rushed on Sabat, and wounded 
him. Bat Sabat seized bis arm, and his servants came 
to hia assistance. He then recognised his brother! 
The assassin would have become the viotim of public 
justice; but Sabat interceded for him, and sent him 
home in peace, with letters and presents, to bis mother’s 
house in Arabia. 

When Sabat forgave and interceded for bit brother, 
he was no longer the fsnatio and pitiless Mahomedan, 
but the. professor of a religion which teaches mercy and 
forgiveness to onr most implacable enemies. — Buchanan* 

Russia* Amusements. — ‘ The principal amuse- 
ment of (be Russians during the cold season is the Ice 
Hill. At Petersburg, when the Neva is frozen over, a 
temporary stage of wood Is erected aboot forty or fifty 
feet above the surface of the river, from the top of 
which is a steep descent, like the side of an abrupt 
rook. Against this are laid blocks of ice, whieh soon 
become a united mass, by means of torrents of water 
that are thrown along them, and harden in a few minutes. 
On the level, at aboat two baodred and fifty or three 
hundred yards distance, stands a similar erection, only 
placed a little on one side, in order to leave a clear 
road for ibe sledges darting from the opposite stage. 
The people mount the first of these stages by means of 
a flight of steps io the rear, and find at the top a sort of 
sledge, without projections of any kind, but in shape 
and flatness like a hatcher's tray, most fantastically and 
rudely ornamented with carving and colours. This is 
placed on the margin of the declivity ; the bearded 
Native conductor seats himself upon it, tery far back, 
bit legs extending in front perfectly straight, The per- 
son to be conveyed takes his place before him in a simi- 
lar attitude, and both remaining steady glide with incon- 


ceivable rapidity down the icy descent. The conductor 
behind .guides their oourse with his hands en the same 
principles as a vessel is steered, touching the eestrary 
aide to that'oo which be wishes to keep. To snob 
nicety do they attain by praotiae, that they will steer 
round groups of upset persons without -doing the small- 
est injury. 

' Many go -down in these sledges stone ; and others, 
both men and women, on skates, flying forward in a 
perfectly npright position. 'Steadiness seems to be the 
chief accomplishment of the Rossi an skater, and the 
velocity of hia motion the source of pleasure to the 
spectator. Here are not seen these graceful motions 
on the ice in which the skaters of other countries 
exeel; not that the generality of men in this oountry 
are incapable of graceful attitudes ; but the cumber- 
•omeness of their -dress, snd the oustomary modes of 
this exercise, have never included any thing more 
pleasing to the eye than rapid motion. 

* The sensation excited by the descent io a-eiedge is 
at first extremely paiofnl, but after passing a few tunes 
through the keen air, it becomes exqniaitively pleasu- 
rable. 

‘ Even private individuals raise such ice-hills in 
thrir- gav dea s , and the ball-room is often forsaken for 
the pl easure of gliding down them. To render this 
amusement-more easy and agreeable, large chairs are 
fixed ea abates, and guided by a man standing behind, 
end alsQ’provnfod with skates. At night these hills are 
ill urn mated with coloured lamps, which greatly heighten 
the effect of -the scene. 

* Heuud these bills are erected wooden stages -or 
booths, in one of which is exhibited s collection of 
curious foreign animals ; in another, rope-dancing ; in 
•4k«vd, a pupp et chow ; 4n a-fourtb, p ha ntasmagoria , 
and so on. The price of admission to these sights is 
so trifling, that every one may share in the general 
gaiety. 

* The nobility and gentry drive about in suberb 
sledges: and the Empress Catherine was often sten 
riding here among her people. A very large rich 
sledge was constructed for that purpose, capable of 
containing the whole imperial family ; to which were 
attached, by chains, fourteen or sixteen smaller oledges, 
following in pairs, ‘for her majesty's suite. These 
sledges were drawn by twelve or fbnrteen handsome 
horses, magnificently caparisoned, and in the evening 
illuminated with coloured lamps — Skoberl, 

Sunday Market at Moscow.— ‘The market on 
Sunday at Mosoow icon -entertaining spectacle. From 
five in the morning till eight, the spacious Plane de 
Gallitzen is filled by a oooeourse of peasants and peo- 
ple of all classes, earning to buy or sell white peacock a, 
fan-tailed and other enrions pidgeons, dogs of all sorts 
for the sofa er the ohase, singing-birds, poultry, guns, 
pistols, in short, whatever chance or enstom may have 
rendered saleable. The sellers, excepting in the mar- 
ket of singing-birds, which is permanent and very large, 
have no Shops, but remain with their wares either ex- 
posed upon stalls or hawking them aboot in their bands. 

The pigeon-feeders are distinguished in the midst of 
the mob by long white wands, which they carry to 
direct the pigeons in their flight. The nobles take 
great delight in these birds : and a favourite pair will 
sell at from -five to ten rabies. It is astonishing to see 
the feeders, by way of exhibiting their birds, let them 
fly and recover them again at pleasure. Tbe principal 
recommendation of the pigeons consist in their rising to 
a great height by n spiral onrve, all flying one way and 
following each other. When a. bird does not keep the 
line of curvature which the others take, the feeder 
whistles, waves his wand, and its course is immediately 
ohanged. During such exhibitions, tbe nobles stake 
their money in wagers, betting on the height to which a 
pigeon will ascend, and the number of corves it will 
make in so doing. 

* In this market, Dr. Clarke fell into a singular mis- 
take. Seeing several stalls apparently covered with 
wheat, he approached to examine its quality, but was 
surprised to find that it was in reality heaps of large 
ants' eggs. Near the same stalls were tabs full of 
pismires, crawling among the eggs nnd over tbe persons 
of those who sold them. Both the eggs and tbe ants 
are brought for sale as food for nightingales, wbioh are 
favourite though common birds in Russian bouses, 
where they sing in every respect as beautifully as in 


their native woods. The price of one of then fo fog 
song is aboot fifteen rubles. Tbe fiimlui. by raMim 
heads on their tables of tangible arithmetic, eumk« 
the birds sing at pleaanre during the day ; hat a^bfis- 
gulrn are beevd throughout the light making the sitj 
resound the melodies of the forest 

* The stalls of frait and food in the streets of Mesewr 
prove very beneficial to tbe health of tbe people. At 
these places they obtain a wholeeeme dinner for t few 
oopeeke. A plate of boiled rice, over whiob ispoevri 
a little hooey, here eosta about a paaay English, ft 
the spring they aril, at these stalls, apples, wbiib fey 
have s remarkable method of preserving 'tbrwgfa tbe 
winter; baked pears; salad, ashed eocmnbm, 
which are antMeertatic, and esteemed delic«o«§ 
by Russians of every rank ; wild berries; toilet 
riee ; qasss ; honey, aad mend. As almost evert (ta- 
ble receives a formal benerfiotionfoom the priests before 
it is considered fit for use, no Russian will loeritssj 
article of food notil that ceremony has taken- plats. A 
particular church is set apart for the benediction vf 
apples ; and this is not given till tbe first apple drops 
from tbe tree, wbioh is brought m great fora to tbe 
priests. A Mahometan would sooner est pork, tbu 
than u Hessian vneowseo rated fruit .' — SMnL 


Royal Hand-writuio* — O ldya, in ene of hirst* 
rious notes, was strusk by the distinctness ef ehastsbr 
in the hand- writings of several of onr kings. Be ob- 
served nothing farther than the mere feet, mad did net 
extend his idea to the art of judging of the aatarel 
character by the writing. Oldys has described these 
hand- writings with tbe utmost correctness, esl bare 
often verified. I shall add a Haw comments. 

* Henry tbe Eighth wrote a strong hand, bate* if he 
had seldom a good pen.' Tbe vehemence of hu cha- 
racter conveyed itself onto hia writing ; bold, hasty, 
ond co m manding, 1 have no donbt the asaerter ef tbe 
Pape's supremacy and its triumphant destroyer split 
many a good qnill. 

' Edward tbe Sixth wrote a fair legible hand.’— We 
have this promising young prince's disry, written by 
his own hand ; in all respects lie was so sssidoots 
pupil, and be had scarcely learned to write sad to 
reign when we lost him. 

* Queen Elizabeth wrote an upright band, like tbe 
bastard Italian.' She was indeed a most elegast cali- 
grapher, whom Roger Ascham had taught all the ele- 
gancies Of the pen. The French Editor of the little 
antogrspbiral work I have noticed bas given tbe auto- 
graph of her name, which she usually wrote ia s very 
(All character, and painfully elaborate. He acoowpwie* 
it with one of tbe Scottish Mary, who at times wrote 
elegantly, though usually in uneven lines ; when is 
baste and distress of mind, in several letters dori|f 
her imprisonment which I have read, much the contrary. 
The French Editor makes this observation ' Who 
could believe that these writings are of tbe same epoch! 

■ — The first denotes esperity and ostentation ; tbe second 
t indicates simplicity, softness and nobleness. The one 
1 is that of Elisabeth, Queen of England ; the other tbit 
of ber oonsin, Mary Stuart. Tbe difference of these 
two hand-writings answers most evidently to tbit el 
their characters.' 

i * James the First wrote a poor ungainly character, 
all awry, and not in a straight line.* James certaiily 
wrote s slovenly scrawl, strongly indicative of tbit 
personal negligence which he carried into all (be little 
things of life ; and Buchanan, who bad made him as 
excellent scholar, may receive the disgrace of his 
pupil’s ngly scribble, which sprawls about his careless 
• and inelegant letters. 

' Charles tbe First wrote a fair open Italian hand, 
; and more correctly, perhaps, (ban any prince wo over 
had.' Charles was tbe first of our monarch* who is* 
tended to have domiciliated taste in the kingdom, and 
' it might have been conjectured from this unfortunate 
prince, who so fiuely discriminated tbe manners of the 
different painters, which are in fact their hand-writings, 
that be would not have been insensible to tbe elegancies 
of tbe pen. 

* Charles (he Second wrote a little fair ronnipg bead, 
as if he wrote in haste, or uneasy till be bsd done. 
Such was the writing to have been expected from tb« 
illustrious vagabond, who had much to write, often is 
odd situations, and could never get rid of his aaifirt) 
restlessness and vivacity. 
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1 Junes tbe Seooud writ a largo fair hand/ It is 
characterised by bis phlegmatic temper, as an exact 
detsiler «f occurrences, and the matter-of-business 
genius of the writer. 

* Oaten Anne wrete a fair ronnd band ;’ that is» the 
writing she had been taught by her master, probably 
adthoet any alteration of manner nttnrally suggested 
by hsrself ; the copying baad of a common character. 
— D' Israeli. 

*B52H=3HES=S55HB555-S5-^HE!^=»^=^^= 

EPITAPHS. 

O^a slow tablet in the Bowling Green belonging to the New 
Inn at Gravesend, Kent. 

Tithe memory of Alder mmn.Nmm, am honest man and an 
excellent Bowler. 

Fall forty long yean was the Alderman seen, 
the delight of each bowler and King of this green ; 

A ■ lo ng be remember'd his art and his name, 

Whose hand was unerring, nnrival'd whose fome. 

His bias was rood, and be always was found 
To go tfc* right way and take enough ground. 

Tbe Jack to the uttermost verge he would send. 

For the Alderman loved a foil length at each end. 

Now mourn every one that has seen him display . 

The arts of the game and {he wiles of his play ; 

For the great bowler death at one critical cast 
Has ended his strength and close rubb'd him at last. 


la Stoney Stratford Chnroh yard on a man who was 
many years the Parish Clerk there, and disapproved of 
speaking of tbe qualities of the dead. 

Reader go on, ne'er idly waste your time 
On bad biography or coarser rhyme ; 

For what I am this mould’ ring clay assures, 

And what I was is no concern of yonrs. 

In a church yard near Hath and Bristol : on a woman 
mho got her livelihood by selling Eartbern W are. 
Beneath this stone lies Catherine Grey, 

Chang’d from busy life to lifelefs clay ; 

Of earth and day she got her pelf, 

And now she's changed to earth herself. 

One of tbe ancestors of tbe Trollopes built the 
church in their Parish in Lincolnshire.— In tbe church- 
yard be erected at the same time a statue of himself, 
with one band pointing to tbe church, and the other to 
tbe vanlt where all tbe family are interred. Upon the 
pedestal is still to be seen tbe following inscription : — 
Tnis is the statue of Sir Thomas Trollope, 

Who caned yondar stones to roll np; 

And when that God shall take his soul up, 

His body to to Ml that hole up. 


^ ON A DRUNKARD. 
Under this stone Jack Jug doth lie, 
Whom brandy could not save ; 
Water was his antipathy. 

Then weep not o’er his grave. 


ON A COCKNEY. 

Here tippy bob, the Cockney, lies. 

Who thought himself immensely wise ; 
His giggling sool, with fix’d intern, 

Was on the froth of pleasure bent ; 

He past through life on fashion's plan, 
More lika a monkey than a roan. 

But as an epitaph should praise. 

Hear traveller what the marble says, — 
To justice tree, this brainless elf, 
Rettev’d the world, and bang’d himself ! 


ON A SAILOR. 

Beneath this briar invested grave, 

Repose the limbs of Jack die brave. 
Who many a can of liquor quaff’d, 
Before he launch'd bis brittle raft ; 

And many an adverse tempest bore. 

Ere yet be reach'd the farther shore ; 

But now no more he shifts the stil. 

To strive with fortune's fickle gale. 

Nor gold nor flip invites his soul. 

To pass the line or reach the pole; 

For moor'd in death's calm tranquil bay. 
He peaceful s le e ps ’till judgment day. 



A Great Indulgence. — Lamotte of Orleans, Bishop 
of Amiens, was remarkable for Ihe austerity of his 
praetice, and the indulgence of his doctrine. Severe 
is his principles, be was courteous in bis manners, and 
area jooose in his conversation. It is related of him 
tint R lady of bis diocese having entreated bis permis- 
sion to- wear a little rouge, only a very little, he told 


her that bo would certainly, at bar request, temporise 
a Kttle between vanity and devotion, and therefore 
granted her his free permission to wear reage on ooe 
check ! 

Household or Henry viii.— 1 Tbe feBowing extract 
from a ourions old MS. coo taios some very singglfcr 
directions for regulating the household of Henry VIII. 

* His highness’s baker shall not put alums in tbe 
bread, or mix rye, oaten, or bean flour with the same, 
and if detected he shall be put in the stocks. His 
highness’s attendants are not to steal any lock or keys, 
tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of 
nobleman’s or gentleman's houses where they go to visit. 
Master cooks shall not employ such scullions as go 
about naked, or lie all night on tbe ground, before tbe 
kitoben fire. No dogs to be kept in the court, but 
ouly a few spaniels for the ladies. Dinners to be at 
ten, suppers at four. Tbe officers of bis privy cham- 
ber shall be loving together, no grudging nor grum- 
bling, nor talking of the king’s pastime. The king^s 
barber is enjoined to be cleanly , not to frequent the 
company of misguided women, for fear of danger to 
tbe king’s royal person. There shall be no romping 
with at aids on the staircase, by which dishes and other 
things are often broken ! ! Care shall be taken of tbe 
pewter spoons, and that tbe wooden ones used in the 
kitchen be not broken or stolen. The pages shall not 
interrupt the kitchen maids ! The grooms shall not steal 
his highness's straw for beds, sufficient being allowed 
for them. Coal only to be allowed for the King’s, 
queen’s, and lady Mary’s chambers. The brewers are 
not to put any brimstone in tbe ale.’ Among tbe fishes 
for the table, is mentioned tbe porpoise ; if too big for 
a horse-load, an extra allowance to purveyor. 24 
loaves a-day allowed for bis royal highness’s grey- 
hounds. ‘ Ordered , That all noblemen and gentlemen at 
the end of the sessions of the parliament, depart to 
their several counties , on pain of the royal displeasure! 

King’s Evil. — From the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor to the abdication of James tbe Second, tbe 
power of kings to touch for the. king’s evil seems never 
to have been doubted, and to have been very frequently 
exercised *, bat of all these, tbe second Charles was 
tbe most liberal in dispensing this healing power of 
royalty. 

In the tract, infilled ‘ Charisma Bssilicon ; or, tlie 
Royal (lift of Healing Strumaes, or King’s Evil, by 
John Browne, Chirugeon in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
London, 1684/ there is * An account of persons touch- 
ed by bis Sacred Majesty, King Charles tbe Second, 
for the core of the King’s Evil, from May, 1600 ;’ 
from a register kept by Thomas Haynes, Esq. serjeant 
of his majesty’s Chapel-royal : 

1660 6725 1663 ..4667 

1661 4619 1664 4667 

1662 4271 

Register kept by Mr. Thomas Donkley, keeper of 
bis majesty’s closet, from May, 1667, to May, 1682 * 

1667 3073 I 1682 8477 

1681 6007 | 

Tbe whole number was above 92,000.— Relics of Liter- 
ature. 

A Drunkard. — A Drunkard is the annoyance of 
modesty ; tbe tronble of civility ; the spoil of wealth ; 
tbe destruction of reason, lie is tbe brewer’s agent ; 
the alehouse benefactor ; the beggar’s companion ; the 
constable's trouble. He is his wi e’s wo&> his chil- 
dren’s sorrow ; his neighbour’s scoffe ; his own. shame. 
In somme, a tubbe of swill ; i spirit of sleep ; a pic- 
ture of a beast ; a monster of a man. — Relies of Liter- 
ature. 

Extract of an Efisti.f. from Washington to 
a military Friend on his Marriage.— While you 
have been making love under tbe banner of Hymen, the 
great personages of the north have been making war 
under the inspiration, or rather the infatuation of Mars. 
Now, for my part, I humbly conceive you bed much 
(he best and wisest of the bargain ; for oertainly it is 
more consonant to all the principles of reason and reli- 
gion (natural and revealed) to replenish (he earth with 
inhabitants, rather than depopulate it by killing those 
already in existence ; besides, it is time for the age of 
knight-errantry and mad heroism to be at an end. 

Your yonng military men, who want to reap the har- 
vest of laurels, don’t oare, 1 suppose, how many seeds 


o£ mas ’ax* towns but, foutbe — k» of 1 humanity, ik is 
defoatlyto be wished^ tfcato the manly employment of 
agricohan*, and tb» hams wring bansfits-ofr c — m wo s, 
should supersede the woote e t wop- and th* rage of 
conquest ; that the sword* might be tsnwdtoto ploug h 
shares, tbe spear* into* penning hootfi and* as me 
Bcriptnrea -ex po ses it, ‘ the- natiens tears- war ao more/ 
— Relics of Literature. 

Premature Interment. — Dr. Crichton, physician 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of the Emperor 
of Russia, relates that “ a young girl, in the ser- 
vice of the Princess of . who had for 

some time kept her bed with a nervous affection, at 
length to all appearance was deprived of life. Her 
face had all the character of death- — her body was per- 
fectly cold, and every other symptom of death was 
manifested. She was removed into another room and 
placed in a coffin. On tbe day fixed for her funeral, 
hymns, according to the custom of the ooontry, were 
sung before the door ; but at the very moment when 
they were going to nail down tbe coffin, a. perspiration 
was seen upon her skin, and in a few minotes it was 
succeeded by a convulsive motion, in the hands and 
feet. In a few moments she opened her eyes, and of- 
fered a piercing scream. The faculty were instantly 
called in, and in the space of a few days her health 
was completely re-established. The account which she 
gave of her situation is extremely ourions. She said 
that she appeared to dream that she was dead, but that 
she was sensible to every thing that was passing round 
her, and disfiootly beard her friends bewailing her 
death : she felt them envelope her in tbe shroud, and 
place her in the coffin. Thin sensation gave her ex- 
treme agony, and she attempted to speak, but her soul 
was unable to act upon her body. She describes her 
sensations as very contradictory, as if she was and was 
not in her body at one sod tbe same instant. She at- 
tempted in vain to move her arms, to open her eyes, 
or to speak. The agony of her mind was at its height 
when she heard the funeral hymn, and found that they 
were about to nail down the lid of. the coffin. The 
horror of being buried alive gave a new impnlse to her 
mind, which resumed its power over its corporeal or- 
ganization, and produced the effects which excited tbe 
notice of those who were about to oonvey her to a pre- 
mature grave.” 

Dr. Franklin. — Io his travels through New-En- 
gland, he bad observed, that when he went into an inn, 
every individual of the family bad's question to propose 
to him, relative to his history : and that, till each was 
| satisfied, and they had ooaforxad. sod. compared, tags- 
I tlier their information, these was not possibility of 
r e o ei vi ng any refreshment. Therefore, the- moment he 
went into any of these plaoes, be enquired for the mas- 
ter, the mistrese, the sons, tbe daughters, the men 
servant*, and tbe maid servants ; and having assem- 
bled .them all together, he began in this manner. 
" Good people, l am Benjamin Frank’ in of Philadel- 
phia ; by trade a printer ; and a bachelor ; I have-some 
relations at Boston, to whom I am going to make a 
visit: my stay will be short', and I shall then return 
and follow my business, as a prudent man ought to doe. 
This is all I know of myself, amPall 1 can possibly in- 
form you of*, I beg, therefore, that yon wilHtave pH? 
upon me and my horse, and give us both some refresh* 
ment/’ 

The Maniac. — Another part of this building (the 
House of Industry at- Clonmel) is appropriated to luna- 
tics : there are 54 at present. The manner in which 
these creatures flocked around Mr. Grubb, and his 
soothing treatment of them, reminded me strongly of 
the Rev. Mr. Graham, of Lifford. Mkny of these aliens 
to social happiness implored my intercession for per- 
mission to visit a parent — a sister-- a- wife — or a child'. 
Some fibres of nature’s tender cords still remained 
unbroken. One poor fellow caught me by the skirt, 
and with fervid agitation, asked me, * Why am I kept, 
so long from my Mary? Let me go and see her now.’ 
I endeavoured to get away, but his grasp was firm ; he 
looked sternly in my faoe and exclaimed, 1 Mary tbinkl 
I’m dead — Mary doesn’t think I love her*— every body 
knows I love her — when may I go to her?’ He burst 
into tears, and seemed torn with agony. 1 made'anotber 
effort to release myself from a scene that would have 
melted a heart of stone *, but be seized my hand, pres- 
sed it to his lips, and sobbed oat, 'Aren’t yoi the 
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bishop? do — do — I know yon will — go sod tell my 
Mary 1*11 come to her to-morrow — and tell her to pat 
little Cain’s green jacket on.’ Tears streamed down 
his cheeks; he anxiously watched for my reply; I 
bowed assent ; be again pressed my band to bis lips, 
fell on bis knees, and permitted me to get away. I 
left the spot with feelings which no language can ex- 
press. — Reid's Tr antis m Ireland, 1822. 

Anecdote. — When Air. Thomas Sheridan, son of 
the late celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was can- 
didate for the representation of a Cornish Borough, he 
told bis father, that if he succeeded, he should place a 
label on bis forehead, with the words “ to let,” and 
side with the party that made the best offer. “ Right, 
Tom,” said the father, “ bat don’t forget to add the 
word 1 unfurnished.’ ” 


THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 

There is a tear from Beauty's eye 
That makes us feel supremely blest ; 

Offspring of love and sympathy. 

It melts the cold and flinty breast. 

There is a tear soft Pity gives. 

Like dew-drop on the withering leaf ; 

Our heart the pearly gift receives, — 

It sheds a balm upon our grief. 

But there's a tear that's far more bright. 
Though flowing from a bosom rude. 

Yielding Ineffable delight, — 

The sparkling tear of Gratitude! 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
Beside a fountain's border. 

Where wanton zephyrs rove, 

A nymph. In sweet disorder. 

Now sleeps in yonder grove. 

If thus her beauties charm me. 

All sleeping as she lies, 

What ilia, alas ! shall harm me. 

When once she opes her eyes t 
On her white arm reposing. 

Beelines her lovely cheek. 

Far sweeter tints disclosing, 

Than May'rsweet mornings deck. 
What tender fears alarm me. 

What tender hopes arise ! — 

Alas! what ilia shall harm me. 

When once she opes her eyes. 

And fein would I discover 
What pains my breast invade; 

But, ah I too timid lover! 

My lips refitse their aid. 

May love with boldness arm me. 

And cheek desponding sighs ; 

Or, oh I what ills shall harm roe. 
When once she opes her eyes ! 


THE DRAMA, CTO. 

The Tragedy of Mary Staurt, Qaeen of Scotland, 
was performed on Friday evening the 21st instant, be- 
fore a very respectable audience. As to the merits of 
the piece, it is sufficient to say, that the character of 
Elizabeth is the only one 'Which cao do any credit to 
the author, or admit of a natural, interesting repre- 
sentation, by even the best actors. 

We cannot oonoeive of a more excellent stage re- 
presentative of oar illustrious Elizabeth than Airs. 
Bonn. — -This . lady certainly evinces the arbitrariness, 
the connivance, the dignity, and the weakness, which 
marked and characterized the famous Queen Bess ; and 
we will venture to affirm, that all who are acquainted 
with the character of this distinguished Princess, will 
appreciate the aecaraoy of Mrs. Bonn’s representation. 
— The strife between nature and polity was finely ex- 
emplified in the scene where the warrant for Mary 
Siuart’s execution is presented to Elizabeth for her 
signature.— Dissimulation is at an end ; the mutability 
of things is estimated ; and she shudders at the con- 
templation, and recoils from the performance of an 
act, which cannot but sap the foundation of thrones, 
and make more violent the impetus which already, too 
often, overwhelms and dissipates all earthly power 
and grandeur.— Those who witnessed Mrs. Bonn in this 
scene ; — who marked the sneoessful effort of jealoosy 
and indignation in signing the portentous document, — 
and the instantaneous resumption of imperial dignity on 
finding that the secretary was present ; those persons, 
if correct observers, will never consent -to her being 
classed with third or fourth rate actors. 

The fact is, the person and countenance of Mrs. 
Bunn are not only elegant and noble, bat she has an 


admirable command of both ; and, in attitude and ex- 
pression we cannot point oat her superior. In the 
higher tones her voice may prove a little grating ; but 
all must oonfess, that even in voice she displays a dis- 
criminative energy, which many popolsr performers of 
the other sex can hardly attain. 

When we consider that this lady is really possessed 
of a fine face, an elegant figure, jnst conception, appro- 
priate attitude of person and expresaion of countenance, 
and of an unfaltering fluency of speech, we are at a 
loss to divine what could possibly induce the critic of 
one of onr Journals to attempt to derogate from her 
justly-merited reputation. — Surely he does not suppose 
that it has been acquired by mere intuition of mind, 
and predisposition of body ! — No, this can never be ; 
then why offer to lessen a celebrity which coaid only 
be obtained by the incessant exertion of b ,th ? Caprice 
alone dictated the illiberal animadversion, and we will 
venture to assoie him, that, until he condescends to 
favour the poblio with a particular notice of Mrs. 
Bunn’s defects and deficiencies, his praise on a point, 
which is, in her, no merit, and his censure in particu- 
lars whioh alone involve distinction for superiority or 
incompetency, will alike dissipate without exciting 
even a solitary feeling to coincide with his unsupported 
disparagement. 

So far we may speak for Mrs. Bunn, without suf- 
fering any, the least diminution of our respect for Mrs. 
M'Gibbon — a lady whom we ever behold with admi- 
ration. Aa Mary Stnart, Mrs. M‘G. appeared very 
interesting; the effect of Mary’s forgiveness of the 
Earl of Leicester, (Mr. Salter), owed infinitely more 
to the actress than to the author . 

The character of Leicester is extremely unnatural. — 
He is a cold-hearted, self-interested fellow, — alter- 
nately ruled by feelings which never yet reigned in the 
breast of the same individual ! For such a man, with 
any plausibility, to exhibit effects which can only arise 
from integrity of heart, and intense devotion, reqnires 
no little ingenuity and address ; and, we are confident, 
that had Leioester been personated by a less able per- 
former than Mr. Salter, he would not have concluded 
without experieocing reproach, if not strong symptoms 
of indignation and disgust. 

We are of opinion that Mr. DlDDEAR possesses 
some of the requisites of a good actor ; and beg that 
he will endeavour to develop them. Some modulation 
and onergy of voice, an improved carriage, and more 
magnanimity of person, are essentially necessary be- 
fore be can hope to step beyond mediocrity. 

In the farce of high life below stairs, we 
noticed an unauthorised introduction of j Nursery prattle. 
This reminds us of Mr Lancaster’s exhibition of a boy 
sacking bis thumb ; in education such examples may 
have a good effect ; but, on an audience of adolts, it 
was not intended to operate. As play-going folks arc 
generally out of leading-strings, snob liberties are 
highly improper, and a repetition shall meet riitb more 
particular reprehension. 

Phil-harmonic Concert. The Phil-Harmonic 

Society held its first public choral concert for this year, 
on Thursday evening, in the great room of the Exchange 
Building. The entire performance gave particular 
satisfaction ; and Mias Thorley’s “ Angels, ever bright 
and fair,’’ Mr. Cartledge’s “Jehovah! to my words 
give ear,” and a Concerto on the Clarionet, by Mr. Nor- 
ton — all in the Second Part, were received with reite- 
rated applause. 


TO COBRE8POWDEIITS. 

Essay on Hypocrisy . — We have received several translations 
of B.'s Linn Essay, bat, that of C. appearing to as superior, 
it is of coarse inserted. 

Oar Friend Jeremy Antique will accept oar best thanks for his 
favour ; bnt, we are of opinion that, as the pozzlc was dis- 
covered by several of onr readers— a revival would not ex- 
cite further interest. 

JVesM.— Chronon's derivation of this word is not very remark, 
able fer originality— It is generally known. 

S. X.’s Friend'# Bachelor’s Soliloquy is anxiously looked for. 

An Essay on Taste and Genius; A Friend’s Electrical Phe- 
nomenon ; S. X. on Inhumanity to the Brute Creation ; 
Singular Biography ; An Anecdote of Zoffani ; The Soldier's 
Return ; and an Ode to Evening, are received and shall 
shortly appear. 

The MUSIC which appeared in the last week's Iris, may 

be had with any of the preceding numbers. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mr. Henry Phillips, F.H.8. author of the History of Frail* 
known in Great Britain, Cultivated Vegetables, Ac. Ac. U bow 
engaged upon “ Sylva Florifera," the “ Shrubbery ;** coatria 
lug a Historical and Botanical Account of the Flowering 8hnU 
and Trees, which now ornament the Shrubbery, the Part, sad 
Rural Scenes in geoeral. 

Mr. James, author of the Naval History of Great Britain, 
has in the press the Second Part, which completes the work, 
and is announced to contain a Plan of the Battle of Trafalgar 
more correct than any that has hitherto appeared. 

Richard Pfyne Knight, Esq. has a new Poem io the press, 
entitled " Alfred.” 

Points of Humor; illustrated in a Series of Plates, Am 
and engraved by G. Cruiksbank. 

A gentleman, long known to the Bterary world, Is engsged 
on the Lives of Corregio and Pannegiano. 

Mr. Bicheno, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Lsw, hat 
in the Press a second edition of “ An Enquiry into the Poor 
Laws, chiefly with a View to examine them as a System af 
National Benevolence, and to show the Evils of indiscriminate 
Relief; with aome Remarks upon the schemes which hate 
recently been submitted to Parliament.” 

A Reprint of Southwell’s Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tran 
for the Death of our Saviour. 


Just published , in 8 vo. with Eight Eagrarmgs, 

Price 16s. Botrds, 

JOURNAL of e VOYAGE to the NORTHERN 
U WHALE FISHERY, iuclnding Researches and Dis- 
coveries on the Eastern Coast of West Greenland, made In 
the Summer of the Year 16X2, in the Ship Bafio, of liver* 
pool. 1 

Bv WILLIAM SCORES BY, Jcmoa, F.R.S.B. 

Commander. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; asd 
Horst, Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall-MaH, 
London. And sold ‘by T. Sotcler, Robinson and BUt,uA 
Bnncks and Co. Manchester. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

An ACCOUNT of the ARCTIC REGIONS, with * H«s 
tory and Description of the Northern Whale Flahetv, I 
Vols. 8vo. with Twenty-four illustrative Engravings. rn« 
£2 2s. boarda. _ 

This Day was published , 

In 20 vols. 4to. handsomely printed, and illustrated by 
Hundred Engravings, 

nPHE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITaNNICA ; or DIC* 
1 TIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND MISCEL* 
LANEOU8 LITERATURE. Sixth edition, revised, cor 
reeled, aud improved. , 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; aw 
Hnrst, Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheapside ; and 8, Fall-M-w. 
London. And sold by Robinson and Ellis, Bancks and to- 
and T. Settler , Manchester. 

The Encyclopedia Bsitaniiica forms# Dietwatry 
of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, on the most approved as 
comprehensive plan. It was the first work of tbe cun, 
which aspired to embrace all the departments of human too 
ledge, and the superiority of its plan, as well « *he geo«s 
merit of its articles, have procured for it a larger rtare« 
success and approbation than ever attended any stouar 
dertaking. It has been the leading object of K* CocdocWo 
to combine abstract with practical, and solid with p«cs»“v 
Information, in such proportions as would be most om" 
and most acceptable to the Public ; to deliver the train- 
science in the most accurate and improved form, and, 
same time, to pay due attention to these branches of swm- 
ledge, which, though not admitting of a scientific shape, 
yet deservedly popular, and have a. powerful lunueuce 
the taste, habits, and character of the Individual; In 
to render the Work at once a Dictionaryrof Selena, t no®* 
of Universal Reference, aud a copious Abstract of the U®' 
atnre and Philosophy of the age. Of their success in raid- 
ing this plan into execution, it is scarcely necessary to spw. 
The publication of Six Editions, with successive Improve 
ments, and the sale of nearly Thirty Thousand Copies, Jr 
most unequivocal proofs of the high estimation in whicu i 
Work has been held. , , 

The Sixth Edition, now offered to the Public, h " ""VTi 
a variety of correction# and improvements. In the 
Articles, the narrative has been continued, so as to 
all the most memorable events which have occurred wra™ 
the present time. The Geographical and Statistical Artie 
have been adapted to the late political arringcmewM^ 
amended by incorporating the new information fuiwaeo«7 
recent travellers, and references have been made to tnc 
Articles in the Snpplement, now in course of publication , 
that the whole will form the most complete “ 

neral Knowledge that has yet been given to tbe Public. 

Manchester : Printed and Published by HENRY SMnn* 
St. Ann’t-Square ; to whom Advertisements ana tatm 
nicotians ( post paidj ntay be addressed. 
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THE CLUB. 

No. XXXI. — Friday, March 28, 1823. 


THE Tradesman, who has for some time pro- 
mised ns a paper, brought the following essay 
to the Green Dragon this evening. Some of 
the readers of the Iris will not, perhaps, be 
aware that the subject is one which has lately 
engaged the attention of the first literary insti- 
tution in the town, and with respect to which 
there exists a considerable difference of opinion. 

The wealth of a nation is of two kinds, and 
consists either of the possessions, or of the 
skill and acquirements, of its inhabitants. 

Under the first head is comprised the estates, 
real or personal, and the goons and implements 
of every kind, belonging either to the state 
generally, or to the individuals who compose its 
population. 

Under the second head is comprehended the 
genius, learning, skill, strength, and ability of 
every kind, which is possessed by the indivi- 
duals who make up the nation. 

Both these kinds of wealth have value in 
exchange. 

I use the term value in the sense in which it 
is employed in the ordinary intercourse of trade 
and commerce ; and the meaning which I attach 
to the phrase “ value in exchange” is, that the 
thing to which I apply it, will, if brought into 
the market, obtain for its possessor, some por- 
tion of the circulating medium of the country. 

That the first kind of wealth, that which con- 
sists of estates, goods, and implements, has 
this value in exchange is universally admitted. 
With respect to the second kind, there exists a 
difference of opinion, which makes it necessary 
to show that the particulars of which it is com- 
posed, really have value in exchange ; and are, 
consequently, portions, more or less important, 
of the entire wealth of the nation. 

An individual who possesses ability of any 
kind can obtain money , that is value, in ex- 
change for the exercise of that ability. This is 
equally true of the labourer, the mechanic, the 
scnoolmaster, the lawyer, the author, the actor, 
the painter, or the buffoon. 

In the case of all these persons, the value 
which they receive depends both on the labour , 
and on the skill, which they exert, or are sup- 
posed to be able to exert when the bargain is 
made ; and in general the skill is held to be of 
far greater value than the labour. The most 
robust labourer is well paid by receiving; for 
the toil of a whole year, a sum which is given 
to aa artist for the exercise of his skill during a 
few days. 

In all cases too, the value which is received 
is greater or less in proportion to the degree of 
skill which the person is supposed to possess, 
who brings his talents or ingenuity to market. 
The author of Waverley gets ten thousand 
pounds for a dew novel while an unknown 
writer can scarcely obtain the same number of 
halfpence for a work of the same kind, which 


fills an equal number of pages, and which a 
person who had no prejudices in favour of the 
“ Northern Warlock,” would in all probability 
pronounce to be quite as valuable. 

Tliis holds equally with respect to skill of 
every description. The lawyer who can puzzle 
a jury most successfully, the actor who can 
draw most tears, the physician whose prescrip- 
tions are followed by the smallest number of 
deaths, and the buffoon whose antics are most 
queer and uncommon ; these, and all other 
artists, are paid in proportion to their reputed 
skill, the value of which, in exchange, is just 
so much of the circulating medium as they can 
obtain by engaging to exercise it for the profit, 
health, or pleasure of the purchaser. 

Most writers on political economy, even 
though they admit that skill or talent may be 
a source of wealth to the possessor, deny that 
it can be so to the nation. The fee, say they, 
which is given to the lawyer or the physician, 
does unquestionally increase the wealth of these 
individuals, but only in the same proportion as 
it lessens that of those who pay them ; there is, 
consequently, a transfer of property, but no 
increase, and the amdunt of national wealth is 
therefore not augmented. 

But this reasoning, even when the facts on 
which it rests are exactly as they are here stated, 
is yet inconclusive. The wealth of a nation 
depends as much on the health and number of 
the people, and on the security of property and 
personal freedom, as on the extent of its lands, 
and the auantity of money and goods which is 
possessed by tne people. Health, security of 
property, or of civil rights, are those ingre- 
dients in the sum of national wealth, which are 
received in exchange for the fees paid to the 
physician and the lawyer. 

Of two nations which are in all other res- 
pects equal, that is the most wealthy in which 
the people are better able to labour, and more 
at liberty to apply their capital and skill to the 
improvement of their individual fortunes. This 
is as evident as the fact that property is more 
valuable in proportion as it is more secure, and 
labourers more productive in proportion to their 
strength. I inter, therefore, that the money 
which is paid for the renovation of a man’s 
health, or the preservation of his property and. 
civil rights, contributes as certainly to the in- 
crease of individual and national wealth, as if 
it had been expended in the purchase of a piece 
of machinery, or paid for the tillage of a field. 
It is in both cases, capital employed in such a 
manner as must evidently tend to increase the 
possessions of the community. 

But if this is apparent while the exchange is 
confined to individuals of the same nation, it 
will be still more clearly so, if we extend our 
views beyond the limits of a particular commu- 
nity, and consider the wealth which is continu- 
ally flowing into a country, the inhabitants of 
which are, in any way, more skilful than their 
neighbours. 

I speak of skill generally. Every body will 
admit that the wealtn of Great Britain has been 


considerably increased by the sums received from 
foreigners in consequence of the superior skill 
of our mechanics and artizans. This faet is so 
clear that writers on political economy do not 
hesitate to include these useful members of so- 
ciety in the honourable class of productive la- 
bourers ; while they have stigmatised the painter, 
the author, the physician, the actor, and a mul- 
titude of others, each of whom contributes in 
his way to the stock of the community, by 
applying to them the epithet unproductive . It 
will not however be difficult to evince that all 
these persons increase the wealth of the nation 
to which they belong, and that they do so in 
proportion to the degree of skill which they 
possess in their respective professions. A pic- 
ture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, or a poem by 
Lord Byron or Mr. Southey, is a saleable article 
in every country in Europe; and is as much, 
and indeed as tangibly , a portion of national 
wealth, as a spinning jenny or a steam engine. 
The opinion of a physician, or the performance 
of an actor, cannot indeed be made an article of 
traffic in precisely the same manner, but we all 
know that Mr. Kean has been able to extract 
money from the pockets even of the calculating 
population of America; and we have heard of 
eminent physicians to whom cases have been 
submitted, and who have received fees, from the 
inhabitants of the opposite hemisphere. 

He must also, in estimating the wealth which 
is possessed by a nation in the skill of its inha- 
bitants, consider the influx of travellers which 
is always occasioned by the possession of any 
kind of excellence. Great artists, eminent phi- 
losophers, celebrated dancers,, authors, fiddlers, 
statesmen, or merry-andrews, these, or any of 
these, if uncommonly clever, are sufficient to 
attract a crowd of persons from other countries, 
by whose expenditure the nation which possesses 
these rarities is enriched. 

It appears, therefore, that every kind of skill 
is a portion of the national wealth, as having 
value in exchange, and being capable of in- 
creasing the capital stock, not only of the indi- 
vidual who possesses it, but also that of the 
community to which he belongs. R. 


STANZAS. 


Farewell to the days of my rhildhood aad youth. 

Which gaily I spent in yon neat little Tale, 

Where each rustic peasant, in virtue and truth 
Lives happy, thongb nought bnt the hill and the dale 
Is the object of joy to attract his fair eye. 

How oft have I rambled in summer's gsy morn. 

When the dew-drops were sprinkled all o’er the green lawn 
To the lark’s thrilling notes, nor wish’d to return, * 

Though often I stray'd,— from the morning’s grey dawn. 

Till the sun sunk to rest, 'hind yo.i hill to the west. 

O ’twas joy most divine to walk with my sire 

By the morm’ring streamlet that winds through the mead. 

And while tb' eventide bells so enchantod my ear, * 

To list to th’ instruction he oft us'd to read 

From the book of that God whom he taught me to love. 

Alas ( 'tis no more. — I must weep, though in vain. 

For the tlnus that are past and ne'er can return ; 

Adieu, then dear spot where uor sorrow, nor pain. 

Nor dread of misfortune my bosom hath torn. 

But where happy delight was shower’d from above. 
Manchester. UANORIGY. 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS 


THE PARK. 

( Concluded from our but.) 

Having devoted so much of my attention to 
the Drive and equestrians, I now turned some 
portion of it to the pedestrians, and here I was 
no less amused —Amidst the crowd, I distin- 
guished some of the legislators of our land 
lounging along, carelessly nodding to each other, 
and .casting enquiring glances at every youthful 
female face, and every well-turned ankle. 

Being freed from their attendance on their 
respective Houses of Parliament, they are enjoy- 
ing their holiday most rationally, by leaving 
their clubs for an hour or so, to criticize on anu 
admire the female attractions of the Park. — 
While others have looked in on their return from 
their favourite Sunday rendezvous, 44 Tatter- 
sall’s,” to see who is m the Park, or to talk 
over their bets for 44 the Derby" and 44 the Oaks" 
— 44 White's beau window is at four o’clock on 
a fine Sunday, as vacant as are the countenances 
of most of its frequenters, who are here seen 
sauntering up and down, evidently ennuied by 
the unusual exertion. 

44 Brooks’s" Menagerie is as empty as Exeter- 
’Change on the Sabbath, and her bustling mem- 
bers may here be seen in deep chat, anticipating 
the debates of the coming week. — 44 Boodle's" 
also sends forth her sober, sedate-looking elders, 
to this 6cene of vernal gaiety, while the less 
recherchds 44 AVatier's," 44 Arthur's," and 44 Co- 
coa-tree," with the universal united service 
club, the MunchauSen or 44 Traveller’s Club," 
and the 44 New Union,” pour forth their shoals, 
the members of all of which are as different and 
distinct in their air and appearance as in their 
habits and modes of life. They have but one or 
two feelings in common, which are those of 
finding time hang very heavily on their hands, 
thinking very highly of themselves individually, 
and fancying their own dub decidedly superior 
to all the rest. 

Milliners, dress-makers, and their pretty pigu - 
ante looking apprentices, the two former in the 
newest ana most expensive fashion, and the 
latter in an economical but fanciful abridgment 
of it, arc here enjoying their day of rest , by 
promenading up and down this crowded walk 
from three till half-past six, displaying their 
pretty faces and smart dresses, to the envy of 
their rival female friends, and to the admiration 
of men of fashion, and ogling Dandies of every 
class. 

A few women of fashion may be occasionally 
seen in this walk ; but, as if ashamed of its 
vulgarity, they generally adopt the incognito of 
a large bonnet and veil, and carefully avoid 
recognizing their male acquaintance. 

Ladies’ maids, in the outrd cast-off finery of 
their mistresses, and aping all their mincing 
paces and airs of fashion, with pretty nurse- 
maids, more attentive to the passing beaux than 
to their infantine charge, formed a considerable 
portion of the pedestrians. 

Disgusted with this melange, and wishing to 
enjoy a little quiet, and fresh air, I crossea the 


enjoy a little quiet, ana iresn air, i crossea me 
Park, and walked along the retired part, known 
by the appellation of the Lovers’ Walk. — Here, 
thought I, I am at last escaped from that motley 
crowd ; once more I breathe a pure atmosphere, 
untainted by the breath of vSmty and folly, and 
free from the overpowering mingled gales of 
Otto and Rose, Odour of Jessamine, Eau de 
Portugal, and Huile Antique. 

Here I shall see only sober mortals like my- 
self, who come for the* purposes of air and exer- 
cise, and who, like me, wish to avoid the 


coatamfnatioii of Vanity Fair, at the ether aide 
of the Park. — 44 Well," I exclaimed, 44 I am 
glad to find there are some sensible people left 
m the world ;* and my self-complacency was 
increased, when 1 saw a handsome carriage drive 
up, escorted by a gentleman on horseback, who 
handed from it a very lovely woman, fondled 
the babe that was left in the carriage with its 
nurse, with all the seeming affection of a parent, 
and then drawing the arm of his fair companion 
through bis own, and still holding her pliant 
hand in his, walked gently along. The youth 
and visible affection of this handsome pair, gave 
me pleasurable emotions, and I was still more 
gratified by meeting three or four similar couples, 
all equally occupied with each other. — The 
equipages, but more than all, the air of elegance 
visible in these turtles, impressed me with a be- 
lief, that they were persons of rank and fashion, 
and I was delighted at finding so many instances 
of domestic felicity in the higher classes of 
society ; but, alas ! this sweet scene of connu- 
bial bliss was quickly dissipated, for my friend 
C** m happening to ride past, observed me, and, 
giving his horse to his servant, soon joined me. 
l was on the point of expressing the pleasure I 
had experienced, in witnessing so many proofs 
of conjugal happiness, when my friend suddenly 
exclaimed, 44 ft is too bad ; it really is too bad." 
— That couple who are this moment turning so 
abruptly from us, are the sixth pair of lovers 
that I have seen within the last ten minutes. — 
The ladies are all married, and mothers ; their 
husbands, good, honourable, unsuspecting men, ' 
who believe their worthless partners to be, at j 
this moment, at evening service, or occupied in , 
paying friendly visits : some of the lovers, who 
are husbands and fathere themselves, are anxious 
to avoid publicity, and the others belong to that 
worthless race, known by the appellation of 
Dandies, who are more desirous to draw obser- 
vation to their gallantries than to screen their 
guilty mistresses from scandal. I saw the til- 
bury of one of them standing by the carriage of . 
the lady whom he was escorting; his groom, . 
and her coachman and footman, were passing 
their coarse jokes on the apparent tendresse of 
his master and their mistress, and laughing at 
the credulity of the abused husband, while the j 
gallant takes care to conduet his silly and worth- j 
less companion to the most exposed part of the j 
walk, and to press her hand, and use all the j 
freedoms that can lead the world to believe their j 
guilt. My friend then mentioned the names of t 
some of the parties, and I was shocked at find- 
ing the delinquents to belong to some of the 
most respectable families in the kingdom. 

All my satisfaction and pleasure at’ the fan- 
cied domestic happiness which I had witnessed, j 
was, in a few minutes, dashed to the ground ; > 
and, in its place, vice, depravity, and duplicity, : 
44 reared their horrid heads before me." ! 

I turned from this scene with still greater dis- | 
gust than that with which I had left the crowded > 
promenade, and gave way to the reflections that 
intruded themselves on my mind. — 44 Am I . 
indeed," (I mentally exclaimed), 44 in the capital ; 

! of a Christian country, celebrated over all the j 
j world for its morals, its religion, and the virtues | 

| of its inhabitants, and is it thus the Sabbath is | 
passed ! I am no enemy to innocent recreation, < 
and have no objection to permitting a part of ! 
this day to be devoted to healthful exercise and 1 
cheerful society ; but let those who would call 
me a morose old Cynic for finding fault with , 
what are generally termed innocent amusements, : 
pause awhile, ana, with me, reflect on the scene ! 
which we have this day witnessed, ere be accuse ; 
me of want of charity, or downright methodism. | 


Let me ask, what are the inducements that have 
this day filled the Park with such multitudes? 
Not the desire of air or exercise, because both 
could be enjoyed in much greater perfection in 
any other outlet than in this crowded, heated, 
ana dusty scene. No : vanity, idleness, or some 
still greater vice, has led them hither. Many 
of the splendid equipages tins day exhibited, the 
expenses of which, may have involved their 
extravagant owners, might never, perhaps, have 
bees built, except for the wish of shewing them 
in the Park; but the evil does not rest here.— 
The lady, who comes to display her elegant 
carriage in the Park, is but too apt to display 
her elegant self ; her vanity, gratified with the 
admiration that both may excite, begets a self- 
complacency most dangerous to her unsettled 
and wavering principles ; and the beau who 
handed her from the Opera the night before, is 
so sure (purely by chance) to meet her in the 
Park next day, and both having nothing else to 
do or to think of, are so glad to meet, that the 
check-string is pulled, and they cannot part 
until they have at least talked over the exquisite 
ballet and the divine Noblet. If the mim^if f 
ends here, it is well ; but from such beginnings, 
many a fair and titled belle may date her ruin, 
and many a noble family its disgrace. 

The competition in equipages, so injurious to 
the higher classes, is even stm more so, to the 
middling. It engenders in them a passion for 
dress and idleness, and extravagance succeeds 
extravagance. Their attendance at divine wor- 
ship is often given up, because it may interfere 
witn the Park hours ; and the expense of the 
dress to be worn there, leaves its wearer too 
poor to assist her fellow-creatures. The milliner 
must charge an extra price for her finery, and 
practice additional imposition, to enable her to 
sport the elegant pelisse and bonnet with which 


she adorns herself for the Park, and her prettv 
but thoughtless apprentice is so charmea with 
the admiration which she excites, and so anxious 
to appear in a still smarter dress, in which she 
thinks she will achieve additional conquests, 
that she falls an easy prey to the first designing 
libertine who marks her tor his victim. 

The young and unthinking Dandy is attracted 
by a sort of eclat attached to ladies of a certain 
class, and seeing them noticed by men, whom, 
from their station and age, he thinks worthy of 
imitation, he follows the bad example, loses the 
sense of shame that before restrained him, and 
forms connexions that often entail on him the 
most pernicious consequences. 

The evils inevitably resulting from the scenes 
which I had witnessed in the Levers’ Walk, now 
recurred to me. — I fancied these women return- 
ing home to their unsuspecting and duped hus- 
bands, probably putting cm the semblance of 
affection, the better to conceal their deception; 
every word of kindness uttered by husband or 
wife, commented on by the servants, who are 
in the secret of the evening walk, and who are 
exchanging glances of admiration at their mis- 
tress’s talent at dissimulation ; or, perhaps, 
viewing with pity the confiding victim of her 
arts. 

In what situation do those wretched women 
place themselves and their husbands ! If they 
are not lost to every feeling of honor, hitter 
must be the pang which they experience at every 
fp?sh proof of affection or confidence shewn 
them by their unsuspecting partners. They 
must live in a state of perpetual dread of dis- 
covery ; and should they be so hardened as to 
be fearless of this, yet their pride, and what 
woman ever was known to be without pride? 
must be exposed to continual mortification from 
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observing the perfect nnderstaading which their 
servants have of their misconduct. 

I will not dwell on this painful pic tune ; I 
will not add to it the infomy and disgrace of the 
guilty wife, or the probable death of the lover 
or husband, caused by the detection of her 
guilt : — no, tho reader's mind will supply all 
that I have omitted ; and if the perusal of these 
thoughts should lead any of ay fellow beings to 
reflect on the waste of time ra spending the 
Sabbath as I have described, I shall not have 
written them in vain. 


MEMOIR OF LORD BYRON, 

(Bg Robert Scott , Editor of tie Cel me t of Portraits,) 


thunder storm, daring which the guides lost their way, 
and it was with much difficulty, and no little peril, that 
they regained the right road in this mountainous 
country. 

At Athens his lordship was much mortified on be- 
holding the devastations committed by travellers, who 
had dismantled many of its chief beauties. But the 
greatest spoliation was eommitted by the orders of an ‘ 


Sore given to revet and ungodly glee ; 

Few earthly things (bond favour to his slgftf. 

Save concubines and carnal com panto. 

And flanniiog wawailert of high and low degree.* 

His hardship likewise says hi Ms prefkoe : * a fiotiti- 
out character is introduced for the suite of giving sown 
connexion to the piece, which, however, mikes no 
pretension to regularity. It ban boon suggested to me 


English ambassador to the Porte, who oaused several j ^ Wends am whose opinion I set a high value, that fie 


of the finest temples that were remaining to be nearly 
demolished ; and on a pillar in the temple of Minerva 
had his own name, and that of bis wife, engraved in 
the marble at a considerable height* On beholding 
this. Lord Byron determined to punish the presump- 
tion, by raising himself, with great difficulty, to the 


this fictitious character I may incur the suspicion of 
having intended some reul personage : this I beg leave 
once for all to disclaim. Harold is the child of into* 
gioation, for the purpose I hare stated. In some very 
trivial particulars, and those merely local, there might 
he grounds for snob a notion ; but iu the mampointSj I 


George Gordon Byron, Lord Byron, the grandson 
of the Hon. Admiral Byron, was born January the 
22nd, 1788, and succeeded to the title in the tenth 
year of his age, on the death of William, Lord Byron, 
who in 1765 was convicted of manslaughter, at the j says : — 
bar of the House of Peers, for killing Mr. Chaworth, 
a relative to his lordship, in a duel. The mother of 
the present nobleman was descended from a family 
nearly allied to the dnoal bouse of Gordon. 

His Lordship received the principal part of his edu- 
cation at Harrow School, and at the age of sixteen was 
removed to the University of Cambridge, where be 
eompfoted Mi studies* ffii leaving coffege, xn liis 
nineteenth yu or„ ho retired to Ncwatead Abbey, the 
sent of hie a ncestor* ; and shortly alter, hr 1807, at 
the importunity of his ftfaxd* published a volume of 
poems under the title of Hours of Idleness, which the 
Edinburgh Reviewers lashed very severely, counsell iog 


iwu, vj jaoiug miuBCJi, wiui great oiucuity, to me : , — — — — - % 

requisite height, and obliterating the Earl's name, j , ® ou,< * hope, none whatever.’ 

That of the lady he gallantly left ontonebed ; and far- “ “ #fter *dbion ho further observed, • I now 
thcr to humble the pride of his brother peer, he caused » ***** Chfldo Harold to live his day, such as he is; it 
two very severe lines to bo deeply cut on the west side ** b ? €fl ***** ** d ^Maly ww «**y. 

of the same temple. His indignation at these barba- 


bave drawn an amiable character. It had been 
rities is farther expressed in the introduction to the [ WB, * d i 0Ter his faults, to make him do more 


Second Canto of Childe Harold ; in which Minerva is 


? **d express less ; hot ho never was intended as an et- 

represented as addressing herself to th«T noble bard’ • a ®P*«» forther than to show that early perversion of 
and after speaking of the spoliation in her temple, she [ mi ® d !«•<*• 1° Mtiety of past pleasures, ami 

1 disappointment in new ones ; and that even the beao- 
tie# of nature and the stmolua of travel (exoept am- 
bition, the most powerful of all excitements) are lull 
on a soal so constituted, or rather misdirected.* 


* First on the head of him who did tho deed 
My corse shall light, on him and all his seed. 

Without one spark of intellectual Are, 

Bh all his sons as senseless as their sire ; 

If one with wit the parent breed disgrace. 

Believe him bastard of a better race ; 

Stilt with his hireling arrises let him prate. 

And folly's praise repay for wisdom's hate. 

Long of their patron's gusto let them tell, 

Whose noblest native gusto Is to sell : 

To sell, and make (may shame record the day I) 

The state receiver of his pilfered prey.* 

During Lord Byron's residence at Athens, be, In 
conjunction with Mr. John Fiott, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, caused a large block of marble, with a Greek 


their noble author forthwith to abandon poetry and tarn ' epitaph by Mr. Walpole, W be placed over the grave 
his talents to better acoount. To ibis merciless attack i of the learned John Tweddell, who died in that city, j 


his lordship utorted with great severity, in a satirical 
effusion entitled English Bora* and Scotch Reviewers, » 
of winch two editions were sold in a very short time ; * 
but after another edition was ready for publication, its 
author thought proper to suppress it, though for what 
reason is unknown. 

While at college, the eccentricity of Lord Bvron 

i la if l„ Li . i • _ » . r . 


After saying tbna much, we cannot conceive how any 
ono con suppose that the author meant the Childe *o u 
personification of himself. Whether the character ie 
calculated to hove any effect on public tnonda it ano- 
ther fuestion ; and though he is ‘a shameless wight,’ 
wo tii ink him a very harmless one, who, though be 
may amuse, can neither do good nor evil to society. 

On the opening of Drury -toee Theatre, his lordship 
wrote tho introductory address which was spoken on 
the oeousloii. It wos, however, very deficient in those 
beautfe* which the public bod a right to expeot from 
Ms highly gifted muse. Iu the same yesr be endea- 
voured to sell Newstesd Abbey, and the manorial landu 
appertaining thereto. One hundred and fifty thousand 


oity, 

while on hia travels, in 1799, and who was interred in 

the Tbeseum without any stone or inscription. . _ , _ 

Lord Byron visited every part of the Morea, and • P 00 * 1 ** WUre to have been given for it; but the pur- 
travelled over Eubcea, as well as the plains of Athens ! c * ,HMr being able to make good bis payments, fo- 
und Achaia; during which he cultivated hia literary f Ms lordship to re-enter bis ancient mansion, 

pursuits, and wrote several pieces, which be has since [ shorrt J «fterwarda a coal-mine was discovered on his 
published. So great was his love of literature, that [ eslate ** Rochdale, worth fifty thousand pounds. 

In 1813 appeared the Giaour , a fragment of a Turk- 
ish tale. This poem, like Childe Harold, abound* in 


evinced itself by hb keeping a young be.Tr, and making [ he gave a very valuable autiqne ^em for a Triglot 

it the amoeurte of bh studies ; and on quitting the Uni- j Manuscript Lexicon. From Athens his lordship eui- r w , „ #1W1U1 IH 

versity he left the ammaifo possession of bh chambers, barked for Constantinople, on hoard the Sals. tte. *ud and solitary musing*, hot is fraught with strong 
*^- a *^*^r* W * **’ tim next j While hying in the Dardanelles, he ugrted with Lieu- ( poetic feeling. Giaour signifies infidel, and a note at 

vacant fs^wswp. Shortly after bh residence at New- J tenant Ekenbead to try the practicability of swimming * the close of the poem gives the fact on which it Is 
■tand Abbey, be formed a strong attachment to a largo ! across the Hellespont, and thus verify the story of j founded. 

Newfoundland t dog, which he took greet delight in L snder. On the 10th of M»y, 1810, they accom- The same year also produced The Bride of Ahudbe, 
tranung. In his aquatic excursions he had seldom any J plishud the task the one, in one hoar and ’five; the a Turkish tale, in whiob our author imposed upon him- 
other companion ; and being an excellent swimmer, be j other, in one hour and ten minutes ; during which they sulf the ungracious task of obtaining, by fine writing, 
would often try the sagacity and fidelity of the animal, J swrni up .varus of four miles, although it is not above mastery over a very objuotioaable story, 
by failing out of the boat, as if by accideut ; upon ; a mile across : this was owiug to the rapidity of the 
which the dog never failed to jump overboard, and ! current, which is such that no boat can row directly 
drag hia master to the shore. In 1808 this faithfol j over. His lordship, in a poem written on this occa- 

ereatsre died, when bis lordship oaaaed a monument I sion, speaking of Leaoder, »a\a. 

t* to a* u _«.• u i . ' . J 


to ho erected to ita memory ; in the epitaph on whiob 
a*e these lines : — 

* To mark a Mead's remains these stones arise 
1 never knew bat ose, and here he lies.’ 

Aboot this period the noble lord, having found a 
skull in the cemetery of bis ancestors, formsd the 


* Twcre horn to say who fared I be best, 

Sad motulsf thus the Cods shall plague you ; 

He lost ht* labour, I my jest, — 

For he was drown’d, and I’ve the ague.* 

Having visited Constantinople, and made some ex- 
cursions in Romania, his lordship retnrned to Athens, 


sfrwgs idea of having it converted into a drinking cup ; i w * IeB . Hobhouse bent his course to England, and 
and befog mounted on a silver stand, he wrote an in- * r ^ *“ 8 n °Me friend to sojourn a short time longer in 

scnn«: M -i.uk — -* — j -• — «-• • I Greece. During this second visit to Attica he wrote 

several of his most popular pieces. He returned to 
this country in 1811, after three years* absence, dur- 

ilUf ■ikinh ta In., Mntla.a 0 *S A 


senption, which was engraven round it, and in which 
be says : — 

• QnaJT while then ean'st— another ract. 

When them and thine like me are sped, 

May reecoe thee from earth’s embrace. 

And rhyme and revel with the dead.* 

. la 1809 his lordship came of age, and took his seat 
“ the House of Peers ; shortly after which be went to 
Fmtuga f, accompanied by M!r. John Cam Hobhouse. 
"‘ring visited various parts of that country, they pro- 
to Cadis, and embarked for the Mediterranean, 
twtvellere fltat explored Albania, and visited 
•T** other parts of the Ottoman dominions ; and, on 
1 “rival *t Jouunana, were* introduced to All Pacha, 
mow Colonel, Leake, the English resident. 
- fwoufoed them with the greatest respect, and in- 
w^ foeuato Tepaluni, hia favourite seat* On their 
J thither they were overtaken by a tremendous 


fog which he lost his mother, who died in Scotland. 

A few months after Lord Byron s return, be pub- 
lished the two first cantos of C/Ii/rfe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age. This was in the spring of 1812. The great 
poetical merits of this production at once established 
his fame, in defiance of the unamiable character of ita 
hero ; and those reviewers who had so harshly treated 
liis jovenile efTnsions concurred in the general opinion 
of its merits. The Childe was considered by many 
as an intended portraiture of the author ; but surely 
no one coaid speak thus of himself: — 

* la AlMon'i ble there dwelt a youth, 

“Who ne’er In virtue** * * waye did take delight ; 

But spent his days in riot most oncoath. 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of night. 

Ah, me ! in sooth he was a shameless wight. 


Early in the following year appeared the Cormir, m 
story, as the name imports, of a pirate chief, who huh 
for hia hold, from whence be and bis gong issued Out 
on their depredations, one of the Aegean islands. 

This lattor poem was dedicated to bis friend, Thomas 
Moore, in which he declared that this was the last limn 
he should appear before the world as an author for 
some years. This resolution, however, he soon forgot; 
for within a few months he published anonymously a 
•mall poem called Lara, which is evidently, although 
not avowedly, an addition to the Corsair. This tale 
first appeared in eonj unction with Jaqmtme , by Mr. 
Rogers.. About the same time his lordship also pro- 
duced his Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, Lord Byron married 
Miss Milhanke, the only daughter and heiresa of Sir 
Ralph Milhanke Noel, shortly after which he published 
his Hebrew Melodies ; and early in 1816 The Siege of 
Corinth, and Parisina. 

Iu about a year after their marriage Lady Byron 
gava birth to a daughter ; and in April, 1816, ap- 
peared the far famed Pare thee well, addressed to her 
ladyship, which gave authenticity to a rumour that th# 
noble pair were separated. On tbia painful subject m 
little is known, and so much has been said, tbatwt' 
shall say but little ourselves. His lordship has bonour- 
ably acquitted his wife of all blame, and therefore the 
fault must have been his own. %V e sincerely lament 
that a pair so liberally endowed by natare should ha 
thus separated ; but it is not the doty of a public 
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writer to multiply scandal and exaggerate reports, 
which can only serve to widen that breach which every 
feeling and humane mind must deplore. On the subject 
of his separation, his lordship also wrote A Sketch 
from Private Life , which certainly did not redound 
moch to his lordship’s credit. 

In a very short time Lord Byron left the kingdom, 
with a determination, it is believed, never to return, 
and instantly proceeded to Brussels, taking in bis way 
a survey of the field of Waterloo. Continuing his 
tour, be arrived at Clarens, on the Lake of Geneva, 
where he fixed bis residence for some time. Here his 
manner of living was very reserved, and in some mea- 
sure forbidding. Having invited M. Pictet and M. 
Bonsteltan one day to dinner, be went on the lake to 
Chillon, leaving a gentleman to do the honours of the 
table and apologise for his absence. At another time, 
when engaged to an evening party at the house of a 
lady, he abruptly returned home on finding the drawing- 
room full. 

Shortly after Lord Byron's arrival in Switserland 
he wrote a Monody on the late Mr. Sheridan, which 
was spoken at Drurylane Theatre, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1816. It is a warm tribute to one of the 
brightest luminaries of his day. Shortly after his lord- 
ship published The Prisoner of Chilton, and other 
Poems ; at the same time appeared the Third Canto of 
Childe Harold 's Pilgrimage , in which the fiction of the 
character of the pilgrim is considerably dropped : it is 
clear that his lordship merely introduced him for the 
purpose of connecting the several descriptions. He 
appears at Waterloo, and keeps by the side of his 
lordship wherever he roamed. It is not so gloomy as 
most of bis previous productions, and contains some 
of his best poetry. 

In 1817 appeared Manfred , a dramatic poem, and 
one of his lordship’s most extravagant productions. 
This was followed by The Lament of Tasso, a poem of 
infinite beauty and pathos. This idea was suggested 
by tba noble author’s visiting the Lunatio Asylum of 
St. Anne, at Ferrara, where the immortal but unfor- 
tunate Tasso was confined some years, for his pre- 
sumption in aspiring to the love of the Princess Leo- 
nora of Este. 

His lordship, having visited various parts of Italy, 
took up his residence for some time at Venice, where 
he was joined by his friend Mr. Hobhouse, with whom 
he went to Roma, and there finished the Fourth and 
last Canto of Childe HaroUl , which appeared early in 
1818, with copious notes by his fello % traveller, who 
also published a volume entitled Illustrations of Childe 
Harold. 

His lordship’s next production was of a different 
cast of character, and gained him increased popularity 
by the pleasantry of the subject and versification. 
This was the tale of Beppo, which, for dry humour 
and fluency of language, is unequalled. His lordship's 
next poem, Mazeppa, was also in a very original style, 
and displayed great imagery and richness. 

In 1819 appeared the two first oantos of Don Juan, 
a poem possessing infinite talent, bat which sank the 
moral character of its author low — miserably low — in 
the estimation of all good and well-disposed persons. 
For some unexplained reason, the poem appeared with- 
out either author’s or publisher’s nAtne , and as the law 
will not protect a copyright in an immoral work it be- 
came a common property, and whs eagerly seized npon 
by the dregs of the bookselling trade, who, studying 
profit rather than character, deluge the country with 
impiety and obsoenity. Don Juan, which was first 
published at two guineas, was therefore soon to be 
bought for one shilling, and every one was enabled to 
read the immo:alities of bis lordship's prostituted 
muse. Three more cantos were afterwards published, 
whioh were in every respect equal to the two first. 
The character of this poem has been thus drawn : — 
* Of (his Odyssey of immorality there cannot be two 
opinions ; for let the religious sentiments of the reader 
be as lax as possible, he must be shocked at (he bare- 
faced licen(iousness of the poem, and tbe direct at- 
tempt made in it to recommend a promiscuous sexoat 
intercourse as the sorn of human happiness. Marriage 
is of course reprobated, and all the laws of social life 
are set at open defiance as violations of natural liberty. 
Lord Byron is tbe very Comas of poetry, who, by the 
bewitching airiness of bis numbers, aims to turn the 


moral world into a herd of monsters. It ranst, how- 
ever, be allowed, that in his tale of Don Juan he has 
not acted the wily part of concealing the poison under 
the appearance of virtue : on the contrary, he makes 
a frank confcaaion of his principles, and glories in vice 
with the unblushing temerity of a rampant satyr, who 
acknowledges no rule but appetite. The miechief of 
the work is rendered doubly so by the attractive gaiety 
of the language, the luxuriance of tbe imagery, and 
the humorous digressions with whioh the story is em- 
bellished and chequered.’ 

His lordship’s next appearance waa in a controversy 
with Mr. Bowles, the editor of the Works of Pope, 
whom the noble lord charged with having only glanced 
at some of the immoralities of the bard of Twickenham ; 
bat tbe main object of the epistle is to controvert the 
opinion that, for the power of poetical adaptation, art 
is inferior to nature. This Mr. Bowles fully answered 
in two letters. 

Lord Byron next appeared as a dramatist in the pro- 
duction of Marino Faliero , a tragedy in five acts, 
which, however, is extremely dull ; to Ibis play was 
appended four caotos of a poem entitled The Prophecy 
of Dante. A few months afterwards he produced a 
volume contaioiog Sardanapalus, a drama ; The Two 
Foscari, a drama; and Cain, a mystery. This last 
piece was published against the advioe of Mr. Murray, 
of Mr Gifford, and even of Mr Hobhouse. The blas- 
phemous tendency of it is snob that the lord chancellor 
refused to grant an injunction against a pirated edition, 
which one of tbe freebooters of the trade had brought 
out in a cheap form ; and this, like Don Juan, has 
been printed in all shapes and at all prices. 

Mr. Soathey, the poet laureate, having been attacked 
by Lord Byron in several instances, at length retaliated, 
in his Vision of Judgment, by designating his lordship, 
and those of his stamp, as the * Satanic School ; * com- 
paring them to the infidels from whose labours afose 
the French revolution. His lordship accordingly, in 
an appendix to The Two Foscari , repelled the accusa- 
tion with vehemence ; to which Mr. Soathey replied 
through a letter in the public papers. Here tbe con- 
test ended; bat his lordship sought revenge by writing 
a Parody cm the Vision of Judgment , which appeared 
in the first number of The Liberal , a work the most 
contemptible ever foisted upon tbe public with such high 
vauntings. The Pisan journal was expected to contain 
at least good writing, if not good morals ; bat it was 
miserably deficient in both, the whole weight lying on 
the shoulders of the noble bard, without whom a 
second number never could have made its appearance. 
In this publication the intended object seems to ridicule 
religion, and all the best institutions by which society 
is cemented ; and it cannot fail to be a matter of gene- 
ral regret that the high degree of talent which his 
lordship evinces, even in the worst of bis productions, 
and which might be employed with so much advantage 
to the general interests of society, should be direoted 
with no better aim — to no better end. 

His lordship’s character is a strange compound of 
good and evil ; for of the former many traits are in 
existence. It is said that he makes no profit of his 
writings, but that the copyrights of his most popular 
works have been given to particular friends, whose 
circumstance s rendered the favour of great importance 
to them ; or else have been a gift to his publisher, who 
in this case must have profited considerably by bia 
lordship’s muse. It is a well known fact that he has 
written a Memoir of his own Life and Times, which he 
presented as a tribute of friendship to Thomas Moore 
Esq. whose circumstances at the time were embarrassed 
through the failure of bis agent at Bermuda This 
production, which its noble author has prohibited from 
publication till after bis death, waa sold for two thou- 
sand pounds. 


VERSES, BY I. MONTGOMERY. 

Composed for the Anniversary of Robert Burn's Birthday, 
celebrated at Shejfield, 1820. 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song. 

Can with the Bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet, and soar'd as strong, 

As ever child of air t 

His plume, his note, his form, could Bums 
For whim or pleasure change ; 

He was not one, but all by turns. 

With transmigration strange. 


Tbe Blackbird, oracle of spring. 

When flow’d his moral lay ; 

The Swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play. 

The Humming-bird, from bloom to bloom. 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 

The Raven, in the tempest gloom ; 

The Halcyon in tbe calm : 

In •* Auld Kirk Alloway" the Owl 
At 'witching time of night ; 

By “ Bonnie Doon" the earliest fowl 
That carol’d to the light : 

He was the Wren amidst the grove. 
When In his homely vein ; 

At “ Bannockburn" the Bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train : 

Tbe Woodlark in his mournful hours ; 
The Goldfinch in his mirth ; 

The Thrash, a spendthrift of his pow*r», 
Enrapt'ring heaven and earth : 

Tbe Swan in majesty and grdee. 
Contemplative and still ; 

But rous’d, — no Falcon in the chaee 
Could, like his satire, kill : 

The Linnet in simplicity ; 

In tenderness the Dove ; 

But, more than all beside, was he 
Tbe Nightingale In love I 

Oh ! had he never stoop’d to shame. 

Nor lent a charm to vice ; 

How had Devotion lov'd to name 
That Bird of Paradise. 

Peace to the dead ! in Beotia’s choir 
Of Minstrels great and small, 

He springs from his spontaneous fire, 

Tbe Phoenix of them all I 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ESSAY 

ON CALORIC AND COLD, AS CONNECTED WITH 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Ice may be considered a reflecting mirror, 
ind acts, in fact, as such. Tbe light of day 
ibscures that of the stars, and for the same 
eason the Aurora Borealis can only lie seen 
ifter sunset. It is needless to remark, that 
nagnetism is then more abundant than clectn- 
rity ; and as I consider also thunder and light' 
ring the result of a combination of electricity 
ma magnetism, the reverse takes place; that is 
o say, that under these circumstances electricity 
s in a greater proportion, and that this agent 
>eing generally accompanied by light, this pbe- 
lomenon is visible in the day time, as well as 
luring night ; — in a word, one exhibits itselt 
mder the equator particularly, and in warm 
dimates, and the other towards the poles, ano 
:old regions. Although these two fluids are 
ivery where in constant and perpetual action 
t is no less evident that the first exercises » 
power in the summer especially, and the latter 
n the winter. — In the last mentioned season, 
ire the astonishing effects of electricity ever od- 
lervable ? Is it not remarkable, that if a re 
Sashes of lightning are sometimes seen in tan 
season, it is only on days unusually warm 
the time of the year ? The effect of heat > 
producing electricity, is very evident in enjp- 
tions of volcanos, the immense cloud of rap 
proceeding from which, exhibiting the ® 
vivid flashes of lightning, followed by thund 
extraordinarily loud, as was particularly in _ 
eruption of Vesuvius, in 17/9 By 
would explain why in summer, our news 
often laid waste by severe hail storms ; ij j* 
cause at those times there exists a stun i 
quantity of the magnetic fluid to < y D £5 ai 
vapours floating in the atmosphere. In 
way I explain why, in the beginning o rtn 
tumn, and very late in the spring snow 
the mountains ; and why, in fine, in tne m® 
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WHEN WILD WAD’S DEADLY BLAST WAS BLOWN. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
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A leal, light heart was in my breast, 
My hand unstain’d with plunder; 

And for fair Scotland, home again, 

I cheery on did wander. 

I thought upon the banks of Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy, 

I thought upon the witching smile 
That caught my youthful fancy. 

3 

At length I reach’d the bonny glen. 
Where early life I sported ; 

I pass'd the mill, and trysting thorn, 
Where Nancy oft I courted : 

Who spied I but my own dear maid, 
Down by her mother's dwelling ! 

And turn’d me round to hide the flood 
That in my eyes was swelling. 

4 

With alter’d voice, said I, sweet lass. 
Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom, 

O ! happy, happy may he be. 

That’s dearest to thy bosom : 

My purse is light, Fve far to gang. 
And fain would be thy lodger ; 

I've serv’d my king and country tong. 
Take pity on a soldier. 


5 

So wistfully she gaz’d on me. 

And lovelier was than ever ; 

Said she, a soldier once I loved. 

Forget him shall I never: 

Our humble cot, and homely fare. 

Ton freely shall partake it, 

That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 
You’re welcome for the sake o’t. 

6 

She gaz’d — she redden’d like a rose — 
Then pale like any lily ; 

She sank within my arms and cried, 

Art thou my own dear Willie ? 

By him who made yon sun and sky — 
By whom true love's regarded, 

I am the man ; and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded. . 

7 

The wars are o’er, and Tm come home, 
And find thee still true hearted ; 

Tho’ poor in gear, we’re rich in love, 
And more we’ll ne’er be parted. 

Said she, my grandsire left me gold, 

A mailin plenish’d fairly ; 

And come, my faithful soldier lad 
Thou’rt welcome to it dearly ! 


8 


For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor ; 

But glory is the soldier's prize, 

The soldier's wealth is honour ; 

The brave poor soldier ne’er despise. 

Nor count him as a stranger. 
Remember he’s his country’s stay 
In day and hour of danger. 
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of October and November, it falls so abundantly 
in cold regions, as Canada, Switzerland, ana 
the north of Germany, Poland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Russia, &c. ; in 'a word, in all countries 
near the poles. If any incredulous person 
should ask why the phenomena of hail and snow 
never occur under the equator or within the 
tropics, except on the Andes, I would answer 
that that very circumstance proves the justness 
of my argument. However, it is remarkable, 
that when the cold is very intense, the magnetic 
fluid has too much power to allow the atmos- 
pheric vapours to rise from the earth, by their 
condensation below, so that the sky is then 
clear ; the same takes place in the summer by 
an opposite cause, that is to say, by the rare- 
faction ; fogs and abundant rains are the result 
of a kind of a negative action of those two 
agents ; from this it is easy to explain why the 
cord of an hydrometer is tense or relaxed, and 
why the spirit of wine or mercury rises or falls 
in the barometer. Having explained by what 
means the atmospheric vapours are congealed, 
it will not be difficult to show why the electric 
fluid, and, I may add here, the galvanic fluid, 
which is a modification of the same, instantly 
consume and reduce metals ; it is by a force op- 
posed to that which congeals them. The mag- 
netic fluid is the most rectified part of cold, as 
the electric is the most rectified part of caloric. 
I have already observed that these two fluids are 
present in every place, and in constant and per- 
petual action ; that the cause of the magnetic 
fluid existed principally about the poles, and 
that the needle consequently obeys their attrac- 
tion. To these facts, I think we may add 
one more, which may in time resolve many 
great problems and difficulties. What I have to 
remark is, that; each of these fluids flows in a 
current or stream, which divides the ’globe into 
four equal parts, the magnetic from north to 
south, the electric from east to west. This will 
perhaps sufficiently explain why their shock 
causes peals of thunder, as well as the quiver- 
ing of the clouds by flashes of lightning. This 
continual current of the magnetic fluid from 
north to south, in my opinion, obliges the 
needle to remain in that position ; so that hav- 
ing here a good explanation of the phenomenon, 
there will be no necessity for supposing the 
’whole earth a magnet. When I perceive and 
pause upon these laws, which govern the uni- 
verse, I acknowledge with deep felt admiration 
the power and wisdom of the beneficent Creator. 
1 behold the celestial bodies linked to our plane- 
tary system, majestically rolling from east to 
west, round a common centre, which itself 
obeys the universal law of gravitation. This 
law is to the sun, the glorious orb of day, what 
’that of death is to the mighty potentates of 
earth.— The immortal Galileo, who ought dur- 
ing his life to have been much more honoured 
than even Newton and Franklin have been, re- 
ceived perpetual imprisonment as the reward of 
his genius. As for ine, an obscure man, who 
dare to follow in the steps of these philosophers, 
1 fear not, (thanks to the age in which we live,) 
the fate of the former, nor does inv ambition 
aspire to the renown of the latter/ 1 declare, 
that to them I owe every thing ; I do but draw 
my inferences from the great principles which 
they have established. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ABOVE SYSTEM. 

The division of our planet into three king- 
doms only, is evidently defective, and this is tne 
proof. Is it not true that in arithmetic as well 
a&' in mathematics, the divisor must be con- 
tained in the dividend, and the quotient must 


reproduce the dividend when multiplied by the 
divisor ? Now, the division of the earth into 
three kingdoms only, does not distinguish one 
part three times larger than all the others toge- 
ther, inasmuch as to this day, the sea water in 
general, the air and ether have not been in- 
cluded in the kingdoms of nature. It is pot 
the less true that they form an integrant part of 
the same ; and doubtless to this defective divi- 
sion, is to be attributed the obscurity in which 
the system of the world has been so long in- 
volved. Let a fourth kingdom then be admitted, 
under the denomination of metetmcal , because 
from it meteors generally proceed, and in it 
exhibit their most extraoroinary phenomena. 
Let these four agents also be admitted, caloric 
and cold, electricity and magnetism ; of which 
the cause is now known. Let it be admitted 
that each of these, by an opposing force, con- 
tributes to the preservation and animation of 
nature, and this grand universe, and wonderful 
machine will be more open to our comprehen- 
sion, to ourpudgmeut, and to our understand- 
ing, than this little and mortal frame in which I 
feel the throbbings of the heart. 

I am too well aware of the power of habit, of 
education, and the prejudices to which these 
give birth, not to perceive that reason itself 
must slowly come to light. Though I have 
proved the cause of frigoric , many will perhaps 
admit a causeless effect rather than accept tne 
proof which I have demonstrated. 

However, to hasten conviction, may I be per- 
mitted to transfer to earth, those laws which 
govern the heavens — those sublime laws which 
were ascertained by the immortal Newton ! Let 
any one answer me whether they act not, 
operate not, by opposing forces, in which God 
has shown to mankind the mightiness of his 
power, and the infinity of his wisdom. 

Born in an age of revolutions, may I have, at 
least, the happiness of contributing to one 
which shall be useful to mankind. 


ACCOUNT OF A SINGULAR ELECTRICAL PHE- 
NOMENON, WITH SOME PRACTICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON CONDUCTING RODS. 

The cotton mills of *•*•*•** and Co. in 
Pendleton, are remarkable for their insulated 
situation, standing in the midst of an extensive 
flat, formed by tne rich alluvial lands of the 
Irwell. One of the mills, which is lofiy, is 
furnished with a conductor at each end. Some 
years ago, the electric fluid passed down the 
chimney of a cottage not more than 20 or 30 
j yards from one of these conductors, which was 
| then imperfect, not reaching the ground. A 
i woman standing near the fire of the cottage, 
was struck down by the fluid, but not seriously 
injured. Alarmed at this accident, the mecha- 
nics of the mills repaired the rod, but did not 
| make it descend into the ground above a foot. 
Since then, cellar windows having been put out 
at the same end of the building, the end of the 
rod became exposed, in which state it still 
remains. Passing by this road, at a late hour 
of the night, during last autumn, a faint light 
’ attracted my attention, which seemed to proceed 
1 from a window, but on approaching nearer, I 
’ was surprised to find it issuing from the end of 
the rod, exactly resembling tue pencil of light 
which proceeds from a pointed wire, in electrical 
I experiments. I immediately withdrew. Some 
time previous to this, this same mill was disco- 
vered to be on fire, early on a Sunday morning, 
and was saved with difficulty. How the tire ori- 
ginated, I believe, could never be ascertained. 
I have often thought since witnessing the above 


phenomenon,, that this mill might have been set 
on fire by a discharge of the electric fluid. The 
following circumstances strengthen this suppo- 
sition. In this mill there is an immense upright 
iron shaft, and the imperfect conductor is naued 
to the wall, which has not only chinks in it, but 
is penetrated by several iron cramps. 

It is a matter of deep regret, to observe how 
tardy the world is in availing itself of important 
discoveries and inventions.* Ages roll away be- 
fore the most useful become general ; and many 
are never known, beyond tne premises of the 
men whose genius gave them birth. A deep 
rooted prejudice against all that is new, and 
deeper veneration for all that is old, seem to be 
the chief causes of this anomaly. A train of 
reflections similar to this has many times passed 
through my mind, on seeing nigh buildings 
without conducting rods, or with very imperfect 
ones. 

As an excuse for neglect, some persons pre- 
tend that there is but little danger ; but when 
we consider the great number of melancholy 
cases of death by lightning, annually inserted 
in the newspapers, we cannot admit their con- 
clusions to be just. To scientific men it is well 
known, that the air is always positively or nega- 
tively charged, and that lofty and insulated situ- 
ations are in continual danger. A few weeks 
ago, the newspapers recorded a case of some 
sheep being destroyed by lightning, on a certain 
hill, in a gentleman’s farm ; like misfortunes 
having several times happened to cattle on the 
same spot. I shall not enter into the question 
any further; but proceed to offer a few hints 
respecting the formation of conducting rods. 
Iron, on account of its cheapness, is the metal 
most usually employed, but it is not so good a 
conductor as some others. In respect to their 
conducting power, metals are now, I believe, 
classed in the following order. 


1. Copper 

2. Gold 

3. Silver 

4. Platinum 

5. Brass 


6. Iron 

7. Tin 

8. Quicksilver 

9. Lead 

10. Semi-metals. 


Copper is therefore the metal that ought to 
be employed, not only on account of its superi- 
ority as a conductor, but also from its being 
less disposed to rust than iron. 

Conducting rods seldom rise sufficiently high, 
and seldom descend low enough into the earth. 
They should rise 10 or 12 feet above the highest 
part of the building, and the points at the top 
should not be less than 4 or 5 feet long. The 
rods should not be formed in links, nor should 
they be nailed to the wall : they should pene- 
trate deep into the earth, several feet below the 
foundation of the building; bricks, lime, sand 
and dry earth, being very bad conductors. It 
is well known that the electric fluid is conducted 
over the surface of bodies, aud yet when they 
are coated with a non-conducting substance, as 
sealing wax, they conduct equally well. The 
rods ought therefore to be paintea, or covered 
with a resinous composition. 

Trees are frequently destroyed by lightning, 
and cattle that seek shelter under them. A 
gentleman had several favorite oaks, in a mea- 
dow before his house, one of which, a few years 
ago, was rent to pieces bv a stroke of the electric 
fluid, and two colts killed that were under it. 
After this accident, he felt considerable alarm 
every time it thundered or lightened. I recom- 

• It is said that after the uoUtoe was know* to be a cheap 
and nutritious root, its Introdoetkm was opposed by the poor 
for more than 800 years: a root that was designed by the 
Almighty to be the chief support of millions of human beings. 
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mended him to apply conducting rods to the 
remaining tree®, and nh house. He did so, and 
says, that ever since he has felt perfectly easy. 
He made the rods rise c m dderalny higher than 
the top branches of the trees, ana the rod on 
the tree nearest his house, he made subservient 
to another purpose. It had five radn on the top, 
one vertiew, on which turned a small gilt wea- 
thercock ; the other four projected towards the 
cardinal points. 

Pendleton , March 2 7. 1823. A Friend. 


MATHEMATICS* 

Soksiion sf Question No. <&, by /. G. 

A • 


Hl»w«f Ae SrMdfielt; mit e*rtfe-bnriefl brMdi 
Of (Bents in tbeir ehatea weed te and fro. 

And the sea lion and the whale were swans 
Lite atoms round and round. — 


Mankind was daad : 

And birds whose active wings onoe cat Iks air. 

And beasts that spurned the waters. — all were dead : 
And every reptile of the woods had died 
Which crawled or Susa and over y curling wcmn 
Hie untuned tiger in hi* den, the mole 
In his dark home — were choked : the darting ounce. 
And the Mind adder and the stork Ml down 
Daad, and the stifled mammoth, a vast both. 

Was washed (hr out amongst the populous foam : 

And them the serpent, which few heart ago 
Coaid track the panther in his scaly artna. 

Lay lifeless, like a weed, betide his prey. 

And now, all o'er the deep corpses were strewn, 
Widwflaatiag mHJtm*, tike the rubbish flung 
Foeth, when a plague prevails* the vast dowonucked. 
Sank, buried m the world-destroying teas. 

The Flood of Thessaly. 


B> C- * D’ 

Join AB, BC, AC ; and predoc# BC to D. In Cl* 
take an j point d as n centre ; and with radios do, taking 
da l Cd • • 9 * 8, interaeot the kno AC. Through the 
point A draw AD parallel to mi ; then will D bo tho 
point wfaare the ship A overtake# B ; for, as tho two 
triangles ADC »nd ad C are aimiiar, AD * CD ] * 9 • 8. 

Hence wt have given, AB ra I ; and BC ss 2 \ sup- 
pose CD =:'* ; then (8* -f 2)* -f 1 = (9 xy or 64x* 
-f- Sir -f- 4 -f- 1 =s 8lx* ; hence x 35.04 ; and CD 
= 8ur as 10.) miles ; also AD = Oar 3= 18.S4 — conae- 
qnently the angle ADB will he (bund, by trigonometry, 
to be S® 8’ west of sontb. 

Meoars. Hill, Wilson, and Jones, have favoured na 
with neat solutions to the same question. 

Question No. 65, hy Mr. Jones, Ckorltom Rout. 

1 am required to out off from the corner of a field, 
where the fences form an angle of 9&°» a triangolar 
area. The faaca to he made for this purpose, i* to go 
directly across the corner of the field, and to pass by a 
tree which stands within the field, and which is a00 yards 
distant from the corner of the field. Ttpa tree is to bisect 
the new fence, aad a liae drawn from it to the angular 
point of the field wl’l divide the angle 9£ 9 into two 
angles of 60° and 85°. What, then, will ho the area 
of the triangle ent off? 


THE CABINET. 


The Flood or Thessaly, the GfgL op Provence, 
and other Poems, from the pen of Barry Qdhswall, 
enable us to enrich one cohumts, with soma inamiUbfo 
sketchings of Fancy.-— 

SliU the ruin fell ; 

No pttyine, no relapse, no hope The world 
Was vanishing like a dream. Lightning and Storm, 
Thunder and del aging rain, now vexed the air 
To madness, and the riotous winds laughed oat 
Like Bacchanals, whose cups same goo has charmed, 
Beneath the headlong torrents towns and towers 
Fell down, temp lea all stone, and brace a shrines ; 

And piles of marble, palace and pyramid 
(Kings' homes or towering graves) in a breath were swept 
CraabUag away. Masses of ground and trees 
Uptora and floating, hollow cocks brute-crammed, 

Vast herds and bleating floclca, reptiles, and beasts 
Bellowlog, and vainly with the choking wave# 

Struggling, were handed ouV-bat none returned : 

All on the altar of the giant Sea 
Offered, like twice ten thousand hecatombs, 

Whose Mood allays the burning wrath of gads, 

e e e e e e 

The last who lived was one 
Who clung to Ufe because a frail* child lay 
Upon her heart: weary, and gaunt, and worn, 

From point to point she sped, with mangled feci. 

Bearing for aye her little load of love:— 

Both died, — last martyrs of another's sins. 

Last children they of Barth’s sad family. 

Still fell the flooding rains. Still the Barth shrank : 

And Enin held bis straight iorrific way. 

Fierce lightnings burnt the sky, and the loud thunder 
(Beast of the Aery sir) howled from his cloud, 

Exulting, towards the storm eclipsed moon. 

Below, the Ocean rose boiling and biaek. 

And flung its monstrous billows far and wide, 

Crumbling the mountain joints and snaunit hills; 

Then its dark throat it bared and rocky tusks. 

Where, with enormous waves, on tbeic broad, basks. 

The demons of the deep wore raging load ; 

And racked to hideous mirth or Utter scorn 


He foot her, gently, in his radiant arms, 

And breathed on her, and bore her through the air. 
Hushing from time to time her sweet alarms. 

And whispering still that one so good and fair 
Shraki dread ao evil thought end know no care : 

And still they flew, mid around a.lastre played. 

Near them, a* near a figure plays its shade. 

Their course seemed pointed to some southern shore. 
Over the waters where the trade-winds blew 
They passed, and where men find Ike golden ore. 

And where long since the Hesperian apples grew ; 
While, far beneath, the Old world and die New 
Stretched out their tiny shapes, and their thick chain 
Of islands, spangling Uke bright gems the main. 

And then they moved beneath a lovelier sky. 

O’er green savannahs where cool waters run ; 

O'er hills and valleys ; o'er vast plains that lie 
Flat* — Assarts Mistered by the Atria sea ; 

Over spice-groves and woods of cinnamon ; 

By Siam and Malay ; and many a fair 
Bright country hunting in the Indian air. 

Whither they journey'd then, ah, who may tell I — 
Beyond all limits that the sailor knows; 

Beyond the ocean ; and beyond the swell 
Of mountains ; and beyond tho A u tare tie snows : 

To some sweet haunt, 'tis told, where softly glows 
Perpetual day, — some Island of the air : 

Welmow its beauty ; but we know not where* — 
Eternal forests, on whose boughs the Spring 
Hung ondccayingj. fanned the place around, 

And amorous vines (like serpents without sting) 

Clung to the trees, or trailed on the green ground. 

And fountains threw oo high a stiver sound. 

And glades interminably long, between 
Whose branches sported the grey deer, were seen. 

And from the clustering boughs the nightingale 
Sang her lament ; while on a reedy stream. 

Which murmured and fhr off was heard to rail, 

Thu swan went sailing by, like a white dream ; 

And somewhere near did the lone cuckoo call. 

But none made answer ; and his amorous theme 
Thu thrush loud uttered till it spoke of pain ; 

And many a creature sang, but seemed to sing in vain. 
There, rich with fruits, the tree of Paradise 
(The plantain) spread its large and slender loaves. 

And there the pictur'd palm was seen to rise. 

And trembling aspen, and the tree that grieves. 

(The willow) and sun-flowers like golden sheaves ; 
like lady Illy paler than the moon. 

And roses, laaen with the breath of Jane. 

The Girt of P oe m see* 


Mr* Editor. — As yoar last Iris, No. 61, contains 
some interesting remarks on the Hand-writing of varions 
English Monarchs, extracted from Disraeli's Second 
Series of Literary Curiosities, the following article, 
on the Hand-writing of some of the most eminent 
Living Poets, from the same Work, with additional 
strietares on the subject of Autographs, by the Editor 
of Blackwood's Magsrine, will, I doubt not, prove 
equally acceptable to tho generality of yenr readers. 

Years, S. X, 

March Slsf, 1828. 


POETICAL HAND-WRITINGS. 

“ I am intimately acquainted with the hand-writings 
of five of oar great poets. The first, Sir W. Scott, id 
early life acquired among Scottish advocates a hand- 
writing which cannot be diatingoislied from that of hie 
ordinary brothers ; the second. Lord Byron, educated 
in pnblio schools, where writing is shamefully neglect- 
ed, ootnposee bis sublime or sportive verees ia a school- 
boy's ragged scrawl, as if be had never finished hie 
tasks with the writing-master *, the third, Rogers, 
Writes his highly-wrought poetry in the common band 
of a merchant's clerk, from early commercial avoca- 


tions ; the fourth, Campbell, baa all that fimsbsd neat- 
ness, which polishes his verses ; while the fifth, 3o*tbey, 
is n specimen of a full miad, not in the habit of sense* 
taoe or alteration ; ao that be appears to be priofiag 
down bis thoughts, without a solitary erasure. The 
head-writing of the first and third poets, not indicative 
of their character, wa have accounted for ; tbs others 
are admirable specimens of characteristic autographs." 
D'lsiaeli. 

Were it necessary, we could easily verify the sees- 
racy of the above statements ; in addition ts which we 
present our readers with some brief chamMerio strie- 
tares cm the autograph of oar eon temporary Arnhem. 

" Wordsworth’s hand-writing is clumsy, strong, and 
neaqoal — more unequal than any gveat man s aetepapk 
we have ever happened to see. • . •Coleridge's is a 
beautiful but very quaint and eccentric one : it ismoce 
like ' The Ancient Mariner’ than ( Genevieve'— and sot 
in the least like * The Friend.’. . . .Mr. Crabbe writ's 
like an elegant woman, every dot marked, bat the fines 
flowing ana sweetly formed. One, to look at it, would 
rather suspect him of a soft sentimental novel than of 
* Sir Eastace Gray,’ or * Peter Grimes.'. . . .Mr. Jeffrey 
writes as If he wrote against time with a stick dipt ia 
ink — never wae snob a hideous unintelligible scrawl: 
yet there la a power and vivacity about it Mt alike 
the man. It ia quicks careless, amd inaccurate to the 
last degree,— the hand- writing of a Reviewer— act of 
an Author. . . .Mr. Gifford, again, lias the slow distinct 
formal fingers of a oonnnentator — yet his hand-writing 
is a striking one, too, in some particulars. .. .Hogg’s 
autograph seems as be had never been designed hot 
for painful chronicling of small beer. It is stiff, rigid, 
scraggy — he coahl no more execute a flourish disc s 
hexameter — bat then the aathor of the Queen's Write 
tanght himself to write from imitation of printed becks 
at twenty years of age. • . . Allan Cenningbem writes s 
good renning well-fashioned hand*— -his taatefiri eye, 
conversant with the finest forms of art, has enabled 
him to sink the stone-mason* • * .Mr. Wruoghaa’shasA 
wvitieg has the accurate and beautiful precision of his 
classical style. . . .1 header* Hook writes as if he bad. 
penned bifiets-doux rather than comedies— Odobertj, 
strange contradiction, boasts one of the most easj, 
and, at the same time, finished autographs in the world 
— one would swear lie was as incup :h|e of indicting t 
blackguard ballad as Southey hinutelf. . . .Tickler has ■ 
formal antique fist, that would equally set cunjertait 
at defiance* .. .Mr. Canning's penmanship has all the 
ohasteness, and at the seme time alt the newest weight 
of his mind. But there it not the leant of his eras- 
mental rhetoric in its lorn*. . . .Mr. Peel writes aseber, 
sohelerlike band— a true Christ-ohnroh • fist .•..Cob- 
belt’s hand- writing is very Uke Brougham 1 *, only 
thicker in the hairstroke, and the pen not quite so wtU 
made.... Old Henry M'Kinrie still writes as if be 
were under five and thirty, we mean as to the esse 
and firmness of the baud — the sbauejs are not like the 
antfaor of Julia dc Ronbigne, hut tie Bifdhequer attor- 
ney.... Mr. M ilman possesses a band-writing of the 
most elaborate elegance— there is something stately iu 
his very commas, and his capitals have a geegeoumem 
that looke almost seblime .... Professor E gen’s hand- 
writing was a very fine one when be wrote the first 
Boxiana ; hot he hsu now acquired a slovenly use of tbs 
bunch of fives ... .Croley writes with a furious, ram- 
bling, exonrsive, bat most vigorous paw,” — Black - 
wood's Mag. 


REVIEWS. __ 

The L{fe of Alexander Reid, a Scottish Cot* 
nan ter. — Written, by trims elf, and Bdiled bv 
Archibald Prentice, his Great -Grandson*, vnth 
Notes and an Appendix, forming* a brief Hi* 
tory of the attempts of Charles 1L and James 
//., to establish Episcopacy in Scotland. 

We have recently had the character ofi tfcw Scotch 
Puritans presented in so very different points of view, 
and in sneb opposite lights, that it ia not easy to disco- 
ver the truth concerning them. By some they *»se con- 
sidered as martyrs to the good cause, and their mammy 
la cherished with reverence snd veneration. By others 
their enthusiasm is laughed at, tbeir manners and lan- 
guage are ridiculed, and they are branded as rebels to 
that lawfol authority which sought only to repress tbeir 
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iitnngiaoM tad bring them bank to tbe Bpi a oopd 
Ckareh whioh thij bad ignorantly left. He who pares 
•ear tb» Coiio pages of tbe voluminous Wodrow sees 
in every sufferer a patriot and a bero, while the reader 
t£ the fascinating Sir Walter shrieks with disgust at 
the very name of the fanatical bigots. Amidst these 
oonlictiag opinions, here is one of the very party in 
question standing forward, and presenting a picture of 
himself and his oompatriots, so plain yet characteristic, 
that he who roas may read the distinguishing feat ares 
of tbe seet. Here is en honest yeoman who fought at 
Betbwell Bridge (and for aught we know witk hie own 
pruning book converted into a spear) who tells us what 
be thought and what he did. His descendant, who 
seems to have some of tbe old wbiggisb leaven in him- 
self, manifestly considers the rustic warrior as an emi- 
nent example of piety and patriotism. Bat oar basi- 
ness with him is ss the representative of the covenant- 
ers, and viewing them through this medium it it impos- 
sible to deny that they had good oanse for resistance, 
ffor can we with justice join in the ridicule whieh 
modern authors have thrown on them. 


There b much in this little volume whieh may seem 
in Ibis age of tolerated opinion to have been uncalled- 
for ent h usi as m, yet considered in reference to those 
dreadful times, it appears no more than the feeling 
mtsnl fee men whose religions liberty is in imminent 
dmgsr. Tbe passage in which Reid gives an account 
of certain conflicts with' the Evil Qne reminded us of 
snm scenes in “ Old Mortality ; " without however 
that excitement of risibility which the ingenious “ un- 
known** creates by bis somewhat caricatured repre- 
sentations. We subjoin s short extract ss a specimen 
of the language and feelings ef Reid’s time. 

•• Now I have only s word unto yon my own children : 
1 am brought low with sickness, my body is very weak 
and seemingly 1 will not be long with yea ; and this is 
my Inst advice or whether it be the last or not, yet I 
give it as my last in writ, exhorting you to seek the 
Lord in your young dajs. Be diligent in reading the 
scrip tores when ye are young, and ye will remember 
them when ye are old ; 1 know tbe experience of this. 
Be tender one of another ; and beware of ontcastings 
and janglings amongst yonrselves for the Psalmist says, 
• How sweet s thing it is and how becoming well for 
such ss are brethren to dwell together in unity.”* “ I 
advise you through mot to own oar purest reformation 
and covenants whieh our fathers owned, end the Lord 
countenanced eminently, as onr fathers have told ns. 
And truly I regret and lament that these covenants 
aeea to be buried, and as I said before little or no 
word of them, as thopgh onr fathers the worthy re- 
formers, had been foele, sad onr worthy martyrs who 
mmfflered at Pentland and Both well, yea all who suffered 
dumg the bloody persecution had lieen blockheads and 
nomdmen.” “ I desire all of yon that may be alive after 
nay death, if yonr mother be alive, that ye be kind to 
fecar: for she hath been afllioted in all my afflictions 
mnmee she and I met, and carried courageously in our 
mfcmrpest trials.” 


75h# Py re nee s, and the South of France , rfnrrwtj* 
the months of November ana December 1825. 
By A. Thiers. London, 1823. 

T^is little volume (which has but just reached 
ns) appears to contain information that will 
prae peculiarly interesting at the present mo- 
ment — The parts which we have had time to 
examine seem to ns to be sketched with fidelity, 
and by an acute observer. — We subjoin a couple 
of extracts : — 

The Spanish nation is one of the best endowed by 
zemtxxre which exists. Its temperament is ardent, and 
for Chat reason it requires more than any other that na- 
tnre should be improved by education. No people 
nwumffs opon their enemies with greater violence, nor does 
any one fly with more precipitation ; none are more 
prood and haughty, I may <?vt'n say, more insolent ; 
noisei are more hnmble tn thfir submission ; all the 
B|iunfld fugitives who wire ?u our territory, terrified 
by Shdrlate defeat, sainted th< French whom they met 
on doe road with extraordmary humility. Who does 
noC notia all these points, tbe impulses of an imagina- 
tioflf whieh, left to itself, is by turns couragsous or I 


oowardly, prond or submissive ? It is tbe same with 
all ardant and violent people, the Italians, Bgyptiaoi, 
Turks, Ac. 

We need but examine those fine oonntenaneos, those 
lively gas tores, those ardent eyes, to see that nature 
baa a predilection for these sensible beings, and that 
there is in them e powerful spring, disposed to Strong 
re-eetiou. They win unquestionably be most antdit- 
geat and moat eager in tbe pursuit ef any abject; bat 
their intelligence wants to be enlightened, and an 
equable impulse to be given to their e n e r g i e s . In 
their preeeot state, however, tbe BpaaMrde are nf nil 
people, that whioh, with tba greatest need of educa- 
tion, has the least, and which has remained most 
backward in tbe career of European civilisation. 

They have the credit of possessing great perse- 
verance, but I believe that people have been deceived, 
in imputing to their character tbe duration of a resist- 
ance, whioh is owing to their situation. The Spaniards 
expelled tbe Moors, they repulsed Bonaparte, and it 
has been inferred from this, that they are the most ob- 
stinate of mankind. What they have done once, I 
certainly think they would do again, and that foreigners 
would be as ill received now as on former occasions ; 
hot I most explain why. The Spaniards were tbe first 
in Europe who favoured manufactures ; but the dls- 
oovery of the new world stopped them at once. Pos- 
sessing gold and silver, they were contented to pur- 
chase every thing from other coontries, snd made no- 
thiag themselves. They have become Isxy and indo- 
lent, and have snak into profound ignorance. I wHl 
here make a remark whieh has struck me. Industry 
was communicated from the Sooth to the North, and 
now the North begins to return it to the Booth. Hie 
same has been the case with liberty, tbe isle (changes 
of which hove been still more frequent. She advanoed 
from the South to the barbarian North ; she re tu r n ed 
to us from tbe North in tbe last century ; and now 
perhaps she will be sent book from tbe Sooth to tbe 
subjogatod North. 

The Spaniards have, therefore, remained behind 
hand, have not cultivated their lands, and have esta- 
blished no manufactures ; they have despised those 
whom they paid, for by a strange mistake, it is com- 
mon enough for him who boys and pays, to fancy him- 
self above him, who sells snd reoeivee. Ignorance 
has combined with these oaosee to make them despise 
other people whom they did not visit, and with whose 
progress they were unacquainted. Their priests have 
told them, that to think differently from them, was 
absurd and contemptible ; and they have believed 
them. Even without being fanatical, they have de- 
tected all who differed from them in ideas snd religious 
belief ; they have become almost ss exclusive as the 
Jews formerly were, and they bear towards foreigners 
a hatred, mingled with pride and contempt.— p» 121. 

This ignorant, violent, lazy, and poor people, matt 
be employed and fed, until they become sensible of the 
advantages which industry procures ; bat until they 
acquire s home snd the means of regular subsistence, 
they will fly with joy to the first signal which is given 
them from the mountains. We need not therefore be 
at all surprised at the facility with which the Regency 
of Urgel has drawn some villages into insurrection. 
But if insurrection is easy, the case is otherwise as to 
its success and duration. In fact, when the Regency 
thought proper to appoint ministers and generals, and 
to attempt s regular campaign, it was beaten. It will 
be said that it might have done against Mina what the 
Cortes of Cadiz did against Bonaparte. To this there 
is bat one reply. These guerillas, who have risen for 
s moment in the Pyrenees, are good for nothing against 
their own countrymen, in whom there is nothing to 
excite their passions ; on the contrary, the sight of a 
stranger, differing from themselves in language, dress, 
and countenance, auimates them even to fury. These 
differences are unpardonable in their eyes, and they 
pursue them with extreme inveteracy. Add to this the 
line uniforms, handsome arms, gorgpts, and brilliant 
buttons, to pillage from foreigners ; and there are more 
than sufficient reasons to make them fight in every de- 
file in Spain. Besides they have an advantage over the 
enemy, which they have not over countrymen, aobriety, 
and a perfect acquaintance witti the oonntry and its lo- 
calities. 

These guerillas, who are so weak against Mina, will 


therefore be very feraridebie to foreigners. Providence 
seems to have Ordained, the* when it gave men n coun- 
try, they should be able to preserve it, end with that 
view to have given them in irresistible fores ea their 
ewa anil. There is a great deal ef meaning in the fh- 
kVa which says, that a giant on teaching bis mother 
earth, aoqotred new and terrible strength.— p. 89. 


PASHIOIM POE APRIL, 

8PRING PROMENADE COSTUME. 

A round dress of fine cambric or India muslin, trim- 
med roood the border with three Vandyke flounces, set 
or plain, of muslin richly embroidered, and each point 
edged with narrow laee of Urling’s manufacture. A 
mantle of pale Ceylon ruby, or of bright rose ook>ur B 
is worn over this dress, with Cspnchin hood and stand- 
in g-up collar above,* tbe mantle is lined throughout 
with figured sarcenet or gossamer satin of a lighter 
shade, or else with white ; bat that also is figured, and 
generally the figures on the white ground correspond 
in colour with that of the mantle, which is edged all 
round with a fold of satin, of a moderate breadth, cat 
in bias. The bonnet is of a shape entirely novel ; with 
n mandarin doable crown pointed st the top. The 
bonnet is of the same colour as the mantle ; and the 
divisions of the mandarin crown are edged with a deli- 
cate silk fringe, or with white blond. On the left side 
is placed a very large full-blown rose. A small cor- 
nette of fine lace is worn underneath the bonnet, which, 
according to the fashion of the present day, is placed 
very backward. Half-boots of corded grot de Naples 
and lemon-ool oared kid gloves complete this elegantly 
simple and highly distinguished oostume. 

EVENING PULL DRESS. 

A dress of pink or celestial blue satin, trimmed 
round with n coquillage border of the same material, 
edged with fine blond ; and taeh shell beaded with a 
rich ornament of white silk, wrought in a trefoil form ; 
the border enclosed in rouleaus of pink satin. Corsage 
of satin, with stripes formed of white roufeax . The 
sleeves formed of falling ornaments, crosswise, and 
edged with blond : very short. Falling tucker of lnoe, 
of a Vandyke pattern. A saperb neokluee, forming a 
rouleaus of fine pearls, olosely twisted, with pearl ear- 
rings. The necklace is certainly more costly than 
beautiful, for the iatriasio value of the pearls is lost by 
their being so closely wound over each other. A gold 
©bain, of axqoisite workmanship, howsver, gives a 
relief to the heavy appearanoe of tbe necklace : from 
the chain depends an eye-glass. Tba hair is arranged 
a Us Milanaise , with a Oreoaan b tmd m u tiara of satin, 
enriched with pearls; though some Ladies ornament 
this tiara with sapphire or torqnoise stones, snd twine 
a few pearls lightly through the hair. The slippers are 
of white satin, and are made more loug-qnartered than 
formerly, so as to discover the bounty of tbe instep ; 
they are ornamented with tassels of pearls instead of 
rosettes. 


VABX&TZB8. 


To preserve Fruits oh Flowers the whole 
Year WITHOUT spoiling.— Mix I lb. of nitre with 
2 lbs. of hole ammoniac and S lbs. of oieaa common 
sand ; then, in dry weather, take fruit of any sort, 
which is not folly ripe, allowing the stalks to remain, 
and pot them one by one into an open glass till it is 
quite foH— cover the glass with oiled dote closely tied 
down. Pot the glass 3 or 4 inohes down in the earth, 
in a dry cellar, and surround it on dl sides to the depth 
of 3 or 4 inches with the above mixture. The fruit 
will thus be preserved quite fresh dl the year round* 
Anecdote.— Among tbe deHramemta of the learned, 
which have amused mankind, tbe following instance 
merits s conspicuous rank: — Some years ago there 
were several large elm-trees in the College garden, 
behind the Ecclesiasticd Court, Doctors’ Commons, in 
whioh s number of rooks had taken op their abodo, 
forming in appearance s sort of convocation of serial 
ecclesiastics. A young gentleman, who lodged in an 
attic, and was their close neighbour, frequently enter- 
tained himself with thinning this covey of black gamo 
by means of a cross-bow. On the opposite side lived 
a curious old civilian, who, observing from hie study 
that the rooks often dropt senseless from their perch. 
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no «ign being made to bit vision to account for the phe- 
nomenon, set bis wits to work to consider the cause. 
It was probably daring a profitless time ot peace ; and 
the Doctor, having plenty of leisure, weighed the mat- 
ter over, and over, tilt he was at length fully satisfied 
that he had made a great ornithological disoovery. He 
actually wrote a Treatise, stating circumstantially what 
he himself had seen, and in conclusion, giving it as 
the settled conviction of bis mind, that rooks were sub- 
ject to epilepsy ! 

Gas and Machinery. — It is pleasing to observe 
the triumphs of English enterprise and art, in the most 
distant parts of Europe. An English house has just 
obtained the privilege of lighting with Gas, throughout 
the whole Russian Empire, for the nest ten years ; and 
M. Pflug, a merchant of Petersburg, has ordered from 
Engla'ud a machine, by means of which thirty ship- 
cables may be manufactured in a day. 

Extraorninary Progression.— There is an in- 
stance, hitherto unnoticed in the annals of English 
industry, where, by the manufacture, an article is 
raised in price from one half-penny to the amount of 
thirty-five thousand guineas. TTiis takes place in the art 
of a watch-spring-maker. A pound of crude iron costs 
a half-penny, it is converted into steel, that steel is 
made into watch-springs ; every one of which is sold 
for half a guinea, and weighs only one tenth of a grain ; 
after deducting for waste, there are in a pound weight 
7000 grains, it therefore affords steel for 70,000 watch- 
springs, the valoe of which, at half a guinea each, is 
thirty-five thousand guineas . 

Prevention of Fire. — M. Cadet Vans, consider- 
ing that fires in dwelling-houses begin, in very numer- 
ous instances, in the chimney, and that means cannot 
always be applied in time to extinguish the fire at .its 
commencement, turned bis thoughts to the disoovery 
of some method for effecting this purpose. He reflected 
that combustion cannot be carried on without the pre- 
sence of vital air, and conseqnently if the air in a chim- 
ney on fire could be rendered mephitic, the fire must ! 
go out. This object he obtained by the simple means 
of throwing flour of sulphur on the fire io the grate, ! 
the mephitic exhalation of which extinguished the fire, 
as it would suffocate any living creature. A Roman 
nobleman has not only repeated this experiment with 
entire success, but, being desirous of ascertaining 
whether an ignited body suspended in the chimney 
would be extinguished in the same manner, be oaused 
a faggot to be suspended in a chimney, nearly at the 
summit, and set on fire ; though by its situation it was 
nearly in contact with the external air, the flames were 
instantaneously extinguished by throwing a handful of 
flour of sulphur on the coals below .— It aHan Journal. 

London Medical Society — The Fifteeth Anniver- 
sary of the Medical Society of London, was held last 
month at the London Coffee-house, Dr. Uwins in the 
chair. Mr. Grainger delivered the annual oration, which 
was on “ Injuries of the head, particularly concussions 
of the brain.” In adverting to the question of mate- 
rialism, the orator expressed his belief that the organic 
hypothesis of vital causation is unstable in its founda- 
tion, and highly unreasonable in its assumptions. He 
contended strenuously for the presence of an immate- 
rial principle; and maintained that this is a doctrine 
which even Physiology teaches and Pathology approves ; 
several circumstances of mental manifestation in ‘con- 
junction with disordered conditions of tlje oelebral 
mass being totally at variance with those views of life 
which consider the organised body to be the primum 
mobile and actual essence of intellectual and moral 
being. 


THE DRAMA* ETC. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday March Slrf, to Friday April Uh, 1823. 

Monday . — The Vampire : with Tom and Jerry. 

Tuesday . — George Barnwell . with Tom and Jerry. 
Wednesday .— The Libertine : with Tom and Jerry. 
Thursday.— The Libertine : with Tom and Jerry. 
Friday . — The Vampire : with Tom and Jerry. 

Gentlemen's Concert. — The Gentlemen's Second 
Concert for this year was held on Thursday evening.— 


Principal Performers, Mr. Sapio, Mrs. Salmon, and 
Mr. Kale brenner. The brilliancy and rapidity of 
the latter gentleman’s execution on the Piano Forte, 
particularly in hit second performance, excited the 
greatest admiration. Mr. Sapio gave with powerful 
effect Haydn’s “ In native worth and honour clad.” 
We should not do justice to our feelings, were we to 
pass over unnoticed, the very fine style io which the 
Overture by Romberg, at the commencement of the 
Second Act, was given by Mr. Cudmore and the other 
Gentleman of the Orchestra. 


THE MANCHESTER IBIS. 

TO “ WHO WOULD BE A PLAGIARY t ” 


Dear Sir, 

You are right in your conjecture ; wc took the liberty of 
expunging the name “ KaleldoscopeT from your gentlemanly 
note, for the very sufficient reasons which you now mention. 
Ours U U" indeed, “ an undistinguished opponent /’ he 
possesses none of the qualities which wc admire; nor can we 
for a moment condescend to enter the lists with one who mani- 
fests such total incompetency. Our estimate of his general 
knowledge is necessarily low, and his litrrary talent 
is evidently very limited ; in fact, in this department, we fear- 
lessly pronounce him a shallow pretender. Against the attacks 
of such, we are proof; scurrility is their only weapon ; and, 
whilst their blunders and declamation invariably rebound to 
their owu certain annoyance and confusion, their contortions 
and vociferation under the galling lash of truth and jostice, are 
a matter of amusement and instruction to their opponents and 
to the public. 

As to u comparative merits " intelligent readers have long 
since decided ; comparisons are no longer instituted ; the Man- 
chester Iris and the Liverpool Kaleidoscope are faidy esti- 
mated ; and, oo doubt, justly patronized according to their 
intrinsic value. We do not complain ; we have no cause ; wc 
thank our friends and the public generally ; and most cheer- 
fully render to all our prompt attention and best services. Nor 
can wc but mention (and certainly with no small share of plea- 
sure and gratification) that amongst our Liverpool Correspon- 
dents, we enumerate writers who never yet considered the 
Kaleidoscope as possessing sufficient literary merit to entitle 
it to their patronage, nor even to their sanction : and, we must 
add, that we have frequently rejected articles which, without 
the slightest emendation, have subsequently obtained conspicu- 
ous places in its pages. 

We have been. In one instance, imposed upon by a Plagiary, 
and our worthy correspondent Muta detected and exposed the 
offender, and had our thanks for so doing. The Editor of the 
Kaleidoscope adopts a different procedure. You, Sir, in the 
mildest, in the most gentlemanly manner, exposed an ineon- 
testible, a gross, a moM reprehensible plagiarism in that paper ; 
the I&leidoscope and its Correspondent should have had our 
early acknowledgments for a similar kindness conveyed with 
equal delicacy— but, instead of thanks, we observe a most scan, 
dalous and fallacious defence of the theft, and that too by the 
Editor ! Alas 1 Sir, he feels, he smarts ; and rather than ac- 
knowledge that his research was too circumscribed to detect 
the imposture ; or that his effrontery was so great as to palm 
off a stolen page of cont ent s as an original compilation — 
as the resuit of a lat* perusal of the History of the Roman 
Empire , he fabricates the following delectable morceau of 
falsehood and impertinence 

“ The * head and front * of the offence of our correspondent, 
according to the showing of the snarlcr in the Iris , amounts 
then precisely to this ; that he has communicated to the Kalei- 
doscope a list of thos*- singular fatalities in the order he found 
them recorded in the Roman history : and this, forsooth, is a 
plagiarism, because some Count Comazzi had made out a simi- 
lar list a century ago ! ” 


readers as an abstract of his studies, and as the resalt of his 
** melancholy train of reflection on the instability of human 
greatness."— Hoyt profound in research’— How megnesA. 

mans in — “ reflection" ! 1 

To such a dabbler we scorn to reply ; and having thus folly 
unbosomed our real feeling, and stated his imposture, are be- 
lieve you will concur in our opinion, — that a direct address 
would be a condescension oti our part which would agaiucall 
forth his impudent loquacity ; — that he is so ranch below medi- 
ocrity in taste aud literary talent as to be unworthy your 
attention ; — and that, having shown that his affected indignation 
must be the mere writhing and malevolent effort of hopdeu 
envy, — any further notice would be a disparagement to <wr 
paper, a portion of the columns of which is now with extreme 
reluctance given up to this vindicatory epistle. As to his Mis- 
cellany, by having once quoted it on a subject of the pirticoltn 
of which we were ourselves ignorant, we incurred much cen- 
sure ; aud were obliged to have recourse to an able corres- 
pondent of our own, who had attended the Preston Guild, ami 
by w hose genuine account we wete rescued Iroci pointed ami 
merited animadversion. Dear Sir, yours most truly— Ed. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mrs. Holdcrness has in the press a volume giving some ac- 
count of the Colonization, Manners, and Customs of New 
Ruarii ; with Notes on the Crim Tartar*. 

Poland. — M. I. U. Nieincewicz is aboot to publish, at War- 
saw, a collection of original documcuts concerning ancient 
Poland. 

The late Mr. Kemble. — Mr. Jas. Boaden is preparing for 
publication, a Life of the Ule John Philip Kemble, including 
a History ot the Stage from the death of Garrick to the present 
tim±. It will contain a faithtul record of his personal nistory 
and of his protessional career, illustrated with characteristic 
anecdotes, extracts from a carefully preserved correspondence, 
and a variety of information derived from genuine and unexcep- 
tionable sources, accompanied with Biographical and Critical 
Notices of the principal Writers and Performers, and thus 
serving a* a compendium of dramatic history during the time 
of our great Tragedian. 

Recollections of the Peninsula, containing Sketches of tn< 
Manners and Character of the Spanish Nation. By the Author 
of “ Sketches of India." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This Day is published. 

Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. price One Shilling, 

A DEFENCE of the ACTED DRAMA, in A LET- 
TER addressed to thr Rev. THOMAS BEST, M. A. of 
Sheffield. By F. B. CALVERT, formerly of St. Edmund » 
College, now of the Theatres Royal York and Hull. 

Sold by W. and if . Clarke, T Sotcler , and Robinson and 
Kills, Booksellers, Manchester ; and by E. HVlmer and Co. 
Booksellers, Liverpool. ^ 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE KING. 
This Day are published, in One Volume Polio, 

Price 2/- 2c. Boards. 

rp HE LOYAL and NATIONAL SONGS of ENG- 

* LAN D ; for One, Two, and Three Voices, selected 
original Manuscripts, and early-printed Copies in the library « 
WILLIAM KITCHINFR, M. D. 

Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., (Booksellers to Id-* 
Majesty), 90 , Clira pride, and 8, Pall, Ixjndon; and ArcbibUj 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh; and sold by Robinson o* 1 
Ellis, T. Sou' let , and Bauchs and Co., Manchester. 

••• Tire Second Pobtion, comprising the most P°P" Iir 
SEA-SONGS, is in the Press, aud will shortly be published- 


TO CO RRESPOWDEWTS. _ _ 

Beta’s suggestion shall be attended to; we are ever bapPT 
receive the judicious hints of intelligent and liberal individual*. 

Scrutator has our best thanks for his spirited letter ; many 
are on our files. , , 

C.'s animadversions are inadmissable ; Ms ** effusions of w. . 
fancy, &c." inay be of a different cast, and shall bedecjflt- 
upon agreeably to their respective merits. 

I. H. shall shortly appear. 

The essay On Taste and denim t iu our next. 


Mark, Sir, how we shall unravel this flimsy sophistry 
“ Count Comaui had made oat a SIMILAR Ust a century 
ago!" This Double acknowledgment precludes the necessity 
of our “ identifying the theft line by Hue,” as done in yonr 
spirited reply ; it also sufficiently proves that the little inaccu- 
racy and difference of phraseology in a few points, ( just as 
much of the former as could be tolerated, and of the latter as 
could be conveniently managed) are most indubitable proofs 
of dcsigu— of the petty artfulness of a designing plagiary I But, 
the true and incontestible summing op, is,—A century ago 
Count Comazzi made out the ORIGINAL list, as the cok- 
trkts of his little volume ; and '* Who mould be an Em- 
peror?" otherwise, the Editor or thr Kaleidoscope, 
mode a TRANSCRIPT in 1823, and palmed it opon his 


At the request of several friends, »c« this week gin tht 

Music that appeared in N o - 60, with the words for 
t was originally written . __ 
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REVIEWS . 

Journal of a Voyage to the Northern IVhule- 
FUhery ; including Researches and Discove- 
ries on the Eastern Coast of IVest Green- 
land, made in the summer of 1822, in the 
ship Baffin, of Liverpool . By William 

Scoresby, Junior, F. R. S. E., M. W. S. 
&c. &c. Commander. London, Hurst, Ro- 
binson, & Co. 1823. 

Captain Scoresby is a man not only of much 
professional experience ; but, also, of genius, of 
considerable philosophical research, and of un- 
sophisticated honesty. His talents, his scien- 
tific acquirements, and his perseverance, obtained 
for him honourable notice ; and he rewards 
his friends with an immortality, in the annals of 
science and discovery, that at once testifies of 
their distinction as philosophers, of their libera- 
lity as british merchants, and of their beneficence 
of character as men and Christians.* 

The volume before us is equally valuable and 
interesting. It proves that “ the situation of 
the East Coast of Greenland was so erroneously 
lsdd down, that the Charts of this country were 
a snare rather than a safeguard to the navigar 
tors.” — And it has a most important and inter- 
esting feature in " reference to the ancient Co- 
lonies of Norwegians, planted on a coast con- 
tinuous with that investigated on this voyage.” 

As far ss tht colonies planted on the coast of 
Greenland bare • reference to Iceland, it may be pro- 
per to premise, that this island was the accidental dis- 
covery of a Scandinavian depredator of the name of 
N add odd, who was driven upon its coast by a storm, 
aboot the year 801, — that it was visited soon afterwards 
by different adventurers of Sweden and Norway, and 
first colonized by logoff and Lief, two Norwegians, 
with a company of their adherents, about the year 878. 
These persons, who were induced to emigrate :o Ice- 
land from political oppression, were joined, in the 
coarse of a few years, by a number of Norwegian 
families, who resorted thither from a similar cause ; 
so that they soon constituted a considerable colony. 

Aboot the middle, or towards the end of the tenth 
century, an extensive country to the westward of Ice- 
land, was discovered by one of the colonists, of the 
name of Gunbiorn. This new coast was visited, in 
the year 983, by one Eric Rauda, a Norwegian, who 
bad been banished his country for varioas crimes of 
which he bad been guilty. Eric wintered on the 


• Of the East Coari of Greenland, Captain Scoresby Mys 
** it became a matter of convenience to give name, to the most 
remarkable promontories, Inlets, and islands ; and in this, 1 
considered myself jnstilied, by the example of former naviga 
ton ; particularly as my survey was the first that had ever been 
attempted of this coast, and many of my researches appeared 
to be original discoveries. The names now applied I deri ved 
partly from pecaliar characters observed in the land ; bat more 

f ate rally from the remembrance of respected friends, to whom 
mm wishful to pay a compliment that might possibly survive 
the lapse of ages.** — It is gratifying to find a regard so warmly 
cherished and ingennoosly evinced by this scientific explorer 
of the Arctic seas. Amongst others, we recognize the n^mes 
of several of our respected townsmen ; as well as those of 
many other illustrious individuals who are distinguished for 
Genius, Literature, Science, Enterprise or Hospitality. The 
following are a few of them:— Mr. Samcbi Gate, Da. 
Uirbt, Mr. John Dalto*. and Mr. Pstbh Ewart, of 
our town. Sir W. Scott, Sir E. Home, Sir T. Brisbane, Dr. 
Brinkley, Captain Franklin, Baron Hamboldt> Mr. Roscoe, 
Mr. Rath bone, the Rev. Dr. Raffles, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. 
Swutosou, Dr. Jameson; Dr. Brewster, Mr. Tobin, Mr. Hnrry, 
Dr. Stewart, 8ir H. Davy, Scoresby (the father of oar 
anther). Captain Parry, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Canning, Werner, 
Ac. Ac. 


southern pari of the coast, near an inlet, which he 
named Eric's Sound ; and, after spending part of 
three years in exploring it, he returned to Icelaod. 
For the purpose of encouraging persons to become 
settlers in this country, he denominated it Greenland, 
and gare a most exaggerated account of its products 
and appearance. In consequence of his representation*, 
a fleet of twenty -five sail was shortly afterwards 
equipped, which, laden with people of both sexes, 
and the requisite stores and cattle for forming a settle- 
ment, pqt off for Greenland ; but only fourteen of the 
fleet arrived safe at their destination. The people in 
this part of the fleet, however, planted themselves on 
the new coast, and being soon joined by others, both 
from Iceland and Norway, they, in a few years, be- 
came a respectable colony. 

Christianity was introduced into Norway towards 
the end of the tenth century, by Bernard and Guthe- 
bald, it is said, two British Missionaries, and was em- 
braced, and zealously promoted by the King, Olans 
Tryggeson. Leif, the son of Eric Hands, having 
made a voyage to Norway in the year 999, gave Olaus 
an account of tbe new colony in Greenland. On whioh 
the king, in bis zeal for the extension of the true faith, 
prevailed upon Leif to be baptized, and to take out 
> witb him a Christian missionary, on his return to 
Greenland. By their means Paganism began to be 
relinquished, and the milder dispensation of the Goapel 
was soon introduced, and generally received both in 
Greenland and Iceland. 

At this time tbe Greenland colonies seem to have 
been in ■ rery flourishing state. They became a 
bishoprick in the year 1121, when, according to Tor- 
feus, Arnold, tbe first regularly installed Bishop, was 
delegated to the office by Sigurd, king of Norway. 

Tbe scanty annals of the Greenland Colonies come 
to a close about 1406 or 1408, after which period tbe 
trade with Iceland and Norway, that had previously 
been considerable, was discontinued, and, it would 
appear, no intercourse between Iceland and Greenland 
was ever after accomplished. 

Various are tbe speculations on this strange suspen- 
sion of intercourse. Some attribute it to the extermi- 
nation of tbe colonists, either by tbe Sknollings (or 
wild Greenlanders), or by a remarkable pestilence 
called the black death, which raged about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and spread all over Europe. 
Others accoont for it by tbe sudden setting down of the 
polar ice, which, incloaing the eastern coast and Cape 
Farewell, as it generally does at the present day, cut 
off all communication with the parent countries, de- 
prived the colonists of thrir usual supplies, and be- 
came tbe means of their extinction. 

Which of these causes may have occasioned tbe 
loss of the colonies to Iceland and Norway, or tbe 
suspension of the intercourse, is a question of compa- 
ratively little moment; but the determination of the 
fact of their total extinction, or their present existence, 
is an inquiry of a high degree of interest and im- 
portance. 

If they still exist, What are their present state 
and situation. — their mental and moral condition? 
Th?y were a civilized aud perhaps intelligent people : 
To what extent has intercourse and admixture with the 
native Esquimaux, barbarized their manners, and re- 
duced their mental faculties ? They were a Christian 
people : To what extent has the force of example and 
incorporation with a heathen nation, been productive 
of demoralization, and tbe loss of the benign influences 
of Christianity? 

These are questions, which, to homanity in ge- 
neral, and to Christian philanthropy in particular, are 
of deep and intense interest. But, while I regret that 
the researches detailed in the succeeding pages do not 


afford decisive answers U» these inquiries, I have the 
satisfaction of believing that they have some bearing 
upon the question of the present existence of the an- 
cient colonies. As such, I am anxious that they may 
be the means of calling the public attention more 
strongly to the fate of this interesting people, with the 
hope that those in office, who have the power of order- 
ing the needful investigations, may be induced to pur- 
sue the requisite steps for obtaining information con- 
cerning them. And this I would urge, not simply as 
an object of cariosity, but with a view of restoring 
them to the privileges and advantages of that Christian 
intercourse and fellowship, of which they have been so 
long deprived.’* 

That the suggestion of this enlightened and 
benevolent navigator will obtain the considera- 
tion it so highly deserves, we cannot doubt ; 
and as our resources in enterprising spirit and 
pure philanthropy are ample — are superior to 
those of any other nation or people — we sin- 
cerely hope to find them in early requisition. 

The ship Baffin, of Liverpool, was equipped 
for her third voyage to the Greenland Whale- 
Fishery, and completed with a crew of fifty 
men, in the spring of 1822. On the 27th of 
March, she sailed ; and on the 29th she was ex- 
posed to all the violence of a tempest, and 
threatened with the horrors of destruction. 

At five o’clock in the morning of the first of 
May, our author calculated that he was only 
566 miles from the Pole, and believed that “ the 
Baffin was, without question, in the highest la- 
titude of any ship at that moment on the sea ;” 
and that, when he stood on the tafifrail as the 
vessel was turned before the wind, he was then 
nearer the Pole “ than any individual on the 
face of the earth.” 

Our endeavours to find whales at a distance from 
tbe land, having for nearly three weeks, almost alto- 
gether failed and “ being anxious to land upon a 
coast on which no navigator (a wbale-fisher or two 
perhaps excepted) had ever set toot, I thought this a 
favourable opportunity for gratifying my curiosity. 
This enrionity was heightened almost to the utmost 
pitch, by the historical recollections of the Icelandic 
colonies that had at a remote period been planted a few 
degrees to the sooth word, upon tbe same line of coast, 
— and particularly by the hope whioh I could not avoid 
indulging, that I might be able to discover some trsoes 
of those hardy people, the fate of whom, for near four 
centuries, has been a problem of such intense and al- 
most universal interest. An additional interest attached 
to the investigation of this country (if the interest 
excited by the above considerations were capable of 
angmentation), was the circumstance of tbe singular 
and total failure nf the many attempts of the Danes to 
reach this coast, for the recovery of the ancient colo- 
nies, — together with the pecaliar enjoyment that neces- 
sarily arose out of the conviction, that the shore on 
whioh I designed to land was entirely unknown to Eu- 
ropeans, and totally unexplored. 

As we stood in, I obtained several series of bear- 
ings of headlands, &c. with altitudes of the sun for 
the longitude, designed for the extension of my survey. 
Finding the coast bold, we reached within three quar- 
ters of a mile of the beach, where we had soundioga 
in 25 fathoms : the weather being then extremely fine, 
and highly favourable for my purpose, I took a boat 
at 5| p.m. and prooeeded to the shore. I landed in 
fifteen minutes on a rocky point, named Cape Lister, 
after a reverend friend, lying in latitnde 70 u SO’, and 
longitude 21° 30’ W. The coast here having changed 
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its mountainous dharaotev, tnd become move level to- shells ; but fc deep water, near the chore, both these would probably become gradually incorporated with 

wards the south and west, we were enabled to reach productions were observed. the aborigines, uotil few traces of their original civil* 

the top of the cliff, which was only 300. or 400 feet There yas a considerable tide: it seemed to have ization remained. 

high, and to travel along its brow to the westward, ebbed jwhtle we were on where, bet the period of high- ; Product*. — There are forty- five plants enumerated it 

The rocks we ascended consisted chiefly of hornblende, water was not determined. the Botanical Appendix ; and in the Zoological we fiad 

in sharp, angular, irregular masses, mncti broken. Country . — The general character of the country, of Mammalia — The Walras, Morse, Common Sed, 

with some of the same rock, of the slaty kind, con- from one extremity to the other, of the extent of my Rough Seal, Greenland Moose, Polar Bear, 'Whits 
taining muoh mica, and veins of feldspar. The brow researches, is barren, rugged, and monntaioous. The Hare, Dog, Greenland Whale, and Rizor-bick. Of 
of the cliff, instead of soil and verdure, presented average elevation of the coast it abont 3000 feet. , Av es — T he 'Brent Goose, Eider- Dock, Greenland 
either a naked or liohen-dad pavement of loose angular Several of the mountains were measured trigonome- Parrot, Little Ank, Petril, Dovect, Loem, Set Soil* 
stones. Most of these, consisting principally of white trically, some of which reached 4000 feet ; and Wer- low, Kittywake, Gall, Burgomaster, Banting, Plover, 
quartz, with intermixed manses of sienna and horn- ner mountains were estimated to be at least 0000 feet 1 Ptarmigan, and Red-pole. Of Pisces— The Greenland 
blende-rook, bad suffered no little from exposure to the Inhabitants. — W e were not to fortunate as to meet Shark, CoaJ Fish, and Skate. A few shell-fish ; two 

atmosphere for numerous ages, excepting as to fraotire, with any horn an beings in a living state, — though the kinds of Butterflies, as well as Mosquitoes, Wild 

that their angles were as sharp as if they bad beea traces of their recent existence were innumerable. i Bees, and other insects, were also seen, 

newly broken. Bordering tha sea, these stones were These traces consisted of numerous huts, hunting 1 Beautiful and Extraordinary Phenomena — On the 
almost enveloped in a covering of black lichens ; hot utensils, portions of sledges, bones that bad been 15th of April, “ an boor or two before midaigfct, we 
on ascending over a sheet of snow to a superior emi- divided artificially, domestic implements, and depoai- : bad a moat spleodid aurora borealis. It oommeuoedm 
nence, the Uohens became much less abnndsnt. The tories of the dead, containing human skeletons, or | the north, and extended itself in an arch across the 
almost total want of soil was an effectual preventive even bodies, as I was informed, only partially decayed, j zenith, towards the south. A sort of orowi was then 
to verdure ; the vegetation was therefore confined to a Io some instances these relics were of such a nature, | formed in the zenith, which was most brilliantly ilia- 
few hardy lichens, with an occasional tuft of the as to indicate a very reoent desertion of the inhabitants, minated, and gave out innumerable cemscatinM of 
Andromeda tetragoaa, Saxifraga oppositifolia, Papaver Snch, in particular, was the intimation afforded by the ' great beauty, and with astonishing velocity. The light 
nudioaule, and Ranuncalus nivalis. fire-places containing ashes, which we found nt Cape . appeared to be equal to that of the fall moon ; ud 

Sending the boat along shore, I reached the hill to- Swainson sod on Traill Island. These appeared to be j various colours, particularly bine, green, tnd pink, 
wards the west for three or four miles, passing over a the remains of recent fires, perhaps of the preceding were stated by my officers to have been cletrij ob- 
continued surface of loose stones, or over beds of ice spring or summer ; for it is scarcely probable that the I served. Its extreme distinctness, and the beMnen tf 
and snow, and then descended near Cape Swainson, ashes of wood and moss conld have long resisted the coruscations, seemed to bring it to a lew elevation; 

towards the beach, consisting here of a strip of flat either being washed away by the melting of the snow, and, when the rays were darted towards the ship, it 
strand, about a furlong in breadth. Here, the first io- or scattered abont by the violenoe of the tempests. appeared almost to descend to the very mast head, 
teresting object was discovered, consisting of a circle From the evidently recent character of some of Between the parallels of 62° or 63® apd 70®, the 
of stones, so artificially placed, that there conld be no the remains found, it was not improbable that there *urora borealis is of very common occurrence, is Ae 
doubt but it was the work of man ; and soon afterwards might be existing inhabitants even on some of the parts spring and antumn of the year. On the $d of April, 
other appearances of manual arrangement were met at which we touched. Doubtless, the sight of such 1820, I observed the most interesting displsy sf An 
with. These were the remains of habitations, consist- an extraordinary object to them as a ship, would excite meteor, that nearly forty passages to and froa the 
ing of two circular walls, or in some places merely of their alarm. It is most likely, that, to people who j foberj hsd afforded. The evening was fine and clear, 
rows of stones, inclosing a clear area of about five bad never seen a vessel of any description, not even | *be w i nd westerly- The aurora flfst appeared in the 
yards in diameter, laid out exactly in the manner in of the size of a boat, impelled by sails, an object of mrrth, and gradually extended in a luminous arch aero* 
wbieb the Esquimaux prepare the ground for their this description so perfectly under command, and capa- \ *be *enilb, almost to the southern horizon; A din 

summer lints. Besides these, there were several hoi- ble of snch velocity, wonld be mistaken for a living 1 sheet of light then suddenly appeared, and ^resd 

low tumuli, neatly arched in the form of a bee-hive, creature. If so, it would not be surprising, if any in- | over *bo whole of the heavens to the eastward of A c 
with an opening either at the top or on one side, habitants that we might have been near, should have magnetic meridian, while only a few tnsukafed spesb 
These resembled the stores wherein the Esquimaux are fled on onr approach, and concealed themselves until j were ▼Wble to the westward. The caste** sarsw 

known to deposit the produce of their fishing or hunt- we retired. j were 8 re J obscure, and exhibited little boImo; 

ing, when too considerable for present use. They Perhaps, however, they had retired from these ] bul l ‘ e arc ** extending across the zenith, showed an 
varied in size from 2J to feet, interior diameter, haunts that we visited, to seme neighbouring districts, 1 uncommon playfulness of figure and variety of Torn- 
The principal pan of these remains occurred on the to which the seals, birds, and other animals,' affording Sometimes it exhibited a luminous edge towards the 
west side Of Cape Swainson, where also some other them subsistence bad retreated* All aloog this coast, ’ west, in some plaoes concentrated into a fnrvid bnlli- 
still more striking evidences of recent Inhabitation where we touched, the fewness of the animals was re- anc J* The rays were a little oblique to the position •* 
were found. These consisted of two cavities, in- markable ; aud thia cironrastanoe alone was sufficient to * *he arc h » but generally parallel to each other, sod 
closed by stones, on the edge of a bank, that had been account for the desertion of the different hamlets that . commonly ran in the direction of the wignetic 
employed as fire-places, and in which were the remains we discovered. The place of resort of the seals and | nor |b and sooth. At one time they extended sideways 
of the fuel thst had been used in them, consisting of other marine animals, is probably determined by the a g a >**st the wind ; at another in the contrary direction, 
charred drift wood, with half burnt moss, and a qoan- supply of food which the contiguous seas afford. Now, Now they shot forward numerous luminous pei.cm, 
tity of ashes. The latter, being of so light a nature this sopply, on account of the constant action of cur- ' then shrunk into obscurity, or dispersed into tbe tp* 

as to be liable to be carried away by the melting of rents, is continually varying. Bat as the native# of P €arance m « rc vapour. The colours were yellowu - 

snow about them, impressed me with the opinion* that such a country must be chiefly dependent on these white and greyish-white. All the stars of the fonrW 
they bad not been here during the preceding winter, animals for their subsistenoe, they mnstpursoe them to magnitude were visible through the meteor, even in is 
but that the persons who used these simple contrivances whatever part they may retreat to, whether it be imme- , mos > * vivid coruscations. Vrsa Major was at one 
for fire-places, must have been on the spot even in the dialely on the sea coast, or whether it be in the depths encircled with such a characteristic blazonry ©T lig » 
present summer. As there were no permanent reai- of the great inlets, by which the coast is so extensively *bat t *be ® car seemed to spring into figure, andt° 
dences to be found, this place appeared to have been pierced. Thus, wherever the seals are found along shaking his shaggy limbs, as if in contempt of toe css 
either resorted to as a summer fishing-stntion by some shore, there, we must suppose, the inhabitants would distinguished constellations around him. The l leu « 
of the natives, or touched at, in their excursions along be met with. There is little to be gathered from the were •l® 08 * obsenred by the light produced by * 

the coast. In addition to these evidences of the pre- state of the hamlets discovered, as respects the time aarora J though Venus, and all tbe superior s ws. 

sent existence of inhabitants, we met with several bf their desertion. The huts being without roofs was shone with becoming splendour. I have never 8 

pieces of bone and wood, which had undergone ertifi- no argument for ibeir antiquity; because the framing sensible that the shooting of the aurora v« ac *°® 

cial fabrication ; and also Hie head of an arrow or small being of wood, a material of extraordinary value in a pwried by any noise : the turbulence, indeed, o 

dart, rather neatly made of bone, armed with a small country in which none is produced, would doubtless : wat€r at aea » or d*e noise of the sails during c » 

piece of iron. It is difficult to sav whether this iron be removed, and carried away on the desertion of the prevents slight sounds from being beard, 
was native, or whether it was carried on shore in the hamlets by the inhabitants. j A change of wind on the 29th occasioned the most 

timbers of some wreok. The manufacture was a good Qn the whole, however, I conceive, that the re- ! remarkable fall of temperature that Captain SoowAf 

deal similar to that of the iron implements of the ma i ng we met ’ w } t h wen} * not entirely Esquimaux, i witnessed :— •« At 8 A^ M , just before theehsar 

Arctic Highlanders, discovered by Captain Rosa; and They indicated practices among the inhabitants that! of wind occurred, the thermometer was 1 ».»*** 

it is not improbable but it bad a similar origin. The were in favonr of t b e supposition of an admixture with j tbe decks were oovered with wet snow. Ike 

sUfo and situation in which it was found, indicated that some ot |, er nation,— doubtless the ancient colonies 1 the north wind began, freezing commenced (the 

it bad not been long out of use. It was found lying in planted bj the Icelanders. Hence, there is some rea- : wo bad bad during the voyage) and, io less ■ thm • 

a little cavity of tbe rock, where we firat landed, in a aon t0 believe, that these colonies were not entirely houra lhe thermometer was at 14°, being s ol ■ 

pool of sea-water; yet it was not greatly corroded depopulated,— that they are not yet extinct; though it ! At 8 p - M *» thc temperature was down to 6 , beij* 
by rust. On the contrary, it was so little acted upon, ; 9 more than pro bable, that snch of the colonies ss reduction of 26* in 12 hours; and at roiflmgm, > 
that it did not seem to have lain many months. outlived the “ black death,” and the privation they " as — 2®, being a fall of 34° in 16 hours . 

No other object of interest was observed, except- must have suffered, when their supplies were rut off, The morning of the 9th was brilliant, with lig® 

ing some horns of rein-deer, and the bones of these as it is said they were, by the descent of the polar ice, winds, and a highly refractive state of the atmosph-*^ 

or other animals ; most of the bones were found about would cease to be a distinct people; — for being then Tbe land, and a number of ships that esme wiuu* 
tbe site of the tents and hats, or in the tumuli adjoin- reduced to the necessity of following the occupation of sight, as well as the ice, and indeed all distaat ohjevt*. 
ing. No sea-weed was seeo on the beach, nor any the Esquimaux, and of copying their manners, they were strangely distorted. Inverted images of t ,fl 
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ships, occasionally doable, were seen in the air, which, 
I imagine, were at least ten miles beyond the limit of 
fired vision ; far we approached them about this die* 
tance without being able to see them. I also noticed 
several vessels that had their hulls elevated to the 
apparent magnitade of a castle ; the height of the hull, 
hi some iastances, being eqnal to that of the masts : 
io two or three positions, the courses seemed to be 
separated twenty or thirty yards from the hull, instead 
of being nearly in contact So unequal was the refrac- 
tion, and so various in its effects, that while in ooe 
•hip the masts were uniformly expanded, or the hall 
magnified, — in another ship the courses and topgallant- 
salts were heighteued, and the intermediate sails, the 
top-sails, contracted to one-foorth their proper sire, — 
and in a third, a very little distance from this, the 
co arses and topgallant-sails were contracted, and the 
top-sails expanded, in all these examples, the pecu- 
liarities were continually varying. No sooner had one 
appearance been examined and sketched, than it 
changed, and often exhibited the most nncoofh propor- 
tion*. The distant ice partook also of tbe same influ- 
ence, and presented very extraordinary and often beau- 
tiful reae m bl an o ea to magnifloent architect oral struc- 
tures. 

Jaty T4th, ab out 11 oVdoek at night, the atmos- 
phere, ia oomeqoeaoe of the warmth, being » a highly 
refractive state, a great many curious appearances were 
prevented by tbe lend and iceberg*. The most extraor- 
dinary effect of this state of tbe almovphere, however, 
man the distinct inverted image of a ship in the clear 
iky. ever the middle ef the large bay or inlet before 
mentioned, — the ship itself being entirely beyond the 
b ar lo an. Appearances of this kind I hare before 
lataoed, bet the peeutiurities of this were, — tbe per- 
fection ef the image, and the great distance ef the 
vessel tbal it represented. It ww so extremely well 
defined, that when examined with a telescope by Dol- 
lood, l would distinguish every sail, the general “ rig 
•f tbe ship.” and its particular character ; insomuch 
that I confidently pronounced it to be tu v father’s ship, 
foe Fame, which it afterwards proved to be 5 — though, 
os comparing notes with my father, 1 found that our 
relative position at the tone gave our distance from one 
another very nearly thirty miles, being about seventeen 
miles beyond tbe horizon, and some leagues beyond 
foe limit of direct vision. 

EeSgiems Duties. — Captain 8 , who has the spirit 

to avow bis.dependenoe npon tbe Creator, and the in- 
tegrity to observe the divine injunctions, strictly ob- 
served the sabbaths, and oo Sunday, May 19th very 
justly remarked, — “ Perhaps there is no situation in 
life ia which an babitaal reliance apon Providence, 
and a well-founded dependence on the divine protection 
and support, is of such sensible value, as it is found 
to be b j those employed in seafaring occupations.’* — 
At this the indifferent may smile, and the sceptical 
may sneer, 9 hot, from such reliance, the true Chris- 
tian will ever derive a support, confidence, and felioity 
which are tbe surest evidence of the divine authority 
•f the obligation, and of tbe benign results of its 
observance. 

* Upon this point, wv have to remind some contemporary 
reviewers, that the publication before os, Is lew a scientific 
thaa a professional narrative ; in fact, it is strictly what its title 
imports, a K Journal of a Voyage ; " and, as such, we mnst 
contend, that, an account of the sacred observance of the sab- 
baths, and of the pains taken to initiate the youth, and to esta- 
blish the matured in pions habits. Is very propcrl v introduced ; 
and that tbe whole redounds equally to the credit of Captain 
Seoreeby's judgment. Intelligence, and humanity. 


The Age of Bronze ; or. Carmen Seeulare et 

Annus hand mirabilis. London, 1823. 

To a civilized people the perversion of genius 
is a certain calamity. Pestilence or famine may 
be circu ms cribed ; but the moral ravages of 
active genius are vast and perpetual. The Iliad 
still forms the mind to delight in carnage, and 
to pant after dominion ; the strains of Ovid still 
continue to awaken the quiescent desires, and 
to stimulate ia paths of licentiousness ; and the 
sophistry of Hume continues to involve many 
in a labyrinth that is equally pernicious to moral 
distinction and individual felicity. 


Of the distinguished poetic geniuses of our 
day, Byron is the chiet. A subject is all he 
requires ; — and, be it great or diminutive, de- 
structive or beneficial to society \ — be it simple 
or complex, real or imaginary, grotesque or 
graceful, a sacred melody or a wandering vaga- 
bond — from him it obtains parts, proportions, 
ami connexion, which, each and all, proclaim 
the author to be a man of deep thought, of 
acute observation, and of extraordinary genius. 

Of the fatality which first biassed his lordship 
we know but little ; yet, that it is of au external 
cast, and not originating purely in the thinking 
faculty, may be readily inferred from his many 
metaphysical inconsistencies. His day of “no- 
thingness ” is not a 'sufficient basis for his creed ; 
the active thinking, immaterial “ spirit/’ can- 
not brook to annihilation ; and, if neither 
admitted into tbe mansions of the blessed, nor 
consigned to despair and punishment, it needs 
must exist, even though it should but hover 
amidst the scenes in which it was once localized. 

In the “ Age of Bronze,” which is justly 
attributed to bis lordship, speaking of Bonaparte, 
he says : — 

“ How, if that soaring SPIRIT still retain 
A conscious twilight of bis Maxing reign, 

How most he smile, on lookiog down, to see 
The little that he wss and sought to be ! 

What though tits name a wider empire found 
Than bis ambition, though ***b scarce abound ,* 
Though first in glory, deepen! in reverse, 

He tasted empire’s blessings and its curse. 

Though kings, rejoicing in their tnfte eeeape 
From chains, wonld gladly be their tyrant’s ape ; 
How must he smile, and turn to you low grave. 

The proudest aea-vark that oe'rtops tbe wave ! ” 

And again — 

“ But what are these to him ? Can glory's last 
Toach the freed spirit, or the fetter’d dost?'* 
These are certainly redeeming symptoms ; 
and they incline us to think that our author, 
whose spirit is so incessantly occupied in cloth- 
ing and giving birth to its own sublime or ludic- 
rous conceptions, cannot possibly remain 
unconscious of intellectual essential energy, 
indivisibility, and future life. 

The following lines are beautiful and just : — 
“ But where are they — the rivals T — a few feet 
Of aallen earth divide each winding sheet I 
How peaceful and hew powerful is the grave 
Which hashes all ! a calm nnstermy wave 
Which oversweeps the world. The tbeaae is old 
Of “ dost to dost — bat half its tale untold. 

Time tempera not its terrors— still tbe worm 
Winds its cold folds, the tomb preserves its form — 
Varied above, bat still alike below ; 

The are may shine, the ashes will not glow.” 

Upon the ambitious many plain and forcible 
lessons are inculcated by our author ; we quote 
one : — 

“ Though Cleopatra’s mommy cross the sea. 

O’er which from empire she lur’d Anthony ; 

Though Alexander’s are a show be grown 
On shores be wept to conquer — though unknown — 
How vain, how worse than vain, at length appear, 
Tbe madman’s wish, tbe macedonian’s tear ! 

He wept for worlds to conqoer, half the earth 
Knows not his name — or but his death and birth 
And desolation ; while his native Greece 
Hath all of desolation — save its peace ! ” 

The “ Age of Bronze ” is throughout a poli- 
tical poem ; but many of its passages are sub- 
lime and elegant, and should bave been em- 
bodied in a subject of more intrinsic merit. 

Compared with the Liberal, the present poem 
is creditable to his lordship ; and it is a phy that 
one who so justly animadverts upon tyranny 
and impropriety in others, cannot effect a re- 
formation in his own breast ; at least, so far, as 


not to indulge in speculations which only dete- 
riorate society, ana render j their author repre- 
hensible and odious. 


ON TASTE AND GENIUS. 


AS a great portion of mankind either have not the 
time or tbe inclination to peruse long treatises, bat yet 
have the opportunity and patience to read small essays, 
which serve to give them an insight into the various 
kinds of knowledge without fatiguing their attention ; 
I have thought that a few remarks npon “ Taste and 
Genius, ’ though a subject upon which so much has 
been written by so many able writers, would not per- 
haps be deemed altogether unacceptable. Having 
observed thus much in excuse for what would other- 
wise appear in me most unpardonably presumptuous, I 
will proceed without further preface to delineate mj 
conceptions of these two interesting powers of tbe 
mind. 

Tbe operations of mind and body have no actual 
similitude, but only one which the busy imagination of 
man baa formed, for the sake of giving terms, drawn 
from the operations of the body, to those powers and 
(acuities of the mind which it thus supposes to be 
similar, in order to aid ua in the comprehending of 
them. We bave, therefore, been aoenstomed when 
wo have once fancied a similitude, to make the same 
term signify both the faculty of tbe mind, and the sen- 
sation of the body : which terms, when applied to 
mental perceptions, are called metaphors. This serves 
very well for tbe common intercourse of society, but 
it renders it very difficult for os when called upon, to 
give precise ideas to those operations of mind, which 
we have been always accustomed to view through the 
medium of figures, which frequently act like masks to 
the ceuotenanoe, tending to change its appearance 
altogether : and as with masks, so it is with figures 
of speech, that tbe more correctly they are formed, 
the more difficult it is to remove the effect of their 
inflaenee. 

It is in a great measure on this account that there 
are few words made use of in conversation, to which 
more loose sod vague ideas are attached than “ Taste.” 
Every one fancying that he clearly understands it till 
called upon for an explanation, when be ia surprised to 
find tbe confused idea be has of it. Blair calls “ taste” 
“ an internal sense,” “ or natural and instinctive sensi- 
bility to beaoty,” and accordingly be says, from an in- 
ternal sense it has derived its name. Tbe origin of 
this opinion I attribute partly to the term itself ; and 
partly to the quickness with which it is observed the 
mind distinguishes the beauties and defeots of any 
work which oomes under its contemplation. As for 
the metaphor itself, it ought to be strictly confined to 
the actual intellectual rehsh or pleasure which the mind 
receives from the perception of beauty ; aod not to 
bave any reference to tbe causes which produce in the 
mind that power of perception : and as for the quick- 
ness with which tbe mind distinguishes between beau- 
ties aod defects, we have ne oocasion for a distinct 
faculty to account for that, for the known rapidity with 
which the mind oomes to decisions npon all occasions 
when it has materials with which to act, is amply suffi- 
cient. The remarks which Mr. Locke makes upon a 
somewhat analogous subject, might be well applied 
here. In bis chapter upon innate principles, we find 
that great man saying, “ It would be sufficient to con- 
vince the unprejudiced readers of the falseness of this 
supposition, if I should only shew how men barelv, by 
the use of their natural faculties, may attain to ail tbe 
knowledge they have, without the help of any iunato 
impressions, and may arrive at certainty without any 
such original notions or principles. For I imagine 
any one wUl easily grant that it would he impertinent 
to suppose, the ideas of oolours innate in a creature to 
whom God bad given sight and a power to reoeive 
them by tbe eyes from external objects : and no less 
unreasonable would it be to attribute several truths to 
the impressions of nature end tonate characters, when 
we may observe in ourselves faoulties fit to attain as 
easy and certain knowledge of them, as if they were 
originally imprinted on the mind.” Instead, then, of 
calling “ taste” an internal sense, I will define it to 
be '* the capability of distinguishing the beauties and 
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defects of specimens of genius in the fine irt».” From 
which definition it will be perceived that one of 
the great ends of this essay will be to discover the 
source whence this capability arises. 

It onght not to excite onr wonder, that men who 
have attained to that degree of refinement, by which 
they are enabled to discern with facility and certainty 
the beauties and defects of any work which comes 
under their contemplation, should wish to persuade 
themselves, and if possible the rest of mankind, that 
this power arises from the possession of an internal 
sense, in addition to those generally distributed among 
mortals ; for could they successfully propagate this be- 
lief, they would at once be raised to a superiority un- 
attainable but by the happy few. But however this 
opinion may flatter their pride, by making them sup- 
pose that they have finer organs and are more wonder- 
fully made than the rest of mankind ; and with which 
they may be so satisfied that they will not be very par- 
ticular in scrutinizing the ground of their pretensions, 
yet the rest of mankind will not be equally satisfied, 
but require more forcible arguments than merely their 
dicta to convince them, before they will yield to them 
this superiority ; which when scrutinized strictly, will, 
I think, be found like a flattering vision of the night, 
to vanish with the light of day. 

The most philosophical mode we can take then in 
this inquiry will be, I think, to cite a few instances 
wherein we might suppose this faculty of " taste” 
would be exercised, and to trace the method which the 
mind takes in coming to that conclusion which would 
be termed the decision of taste upon those occasions. 
We will suppose then that a painting of a horse was 
exhibited before a number of persons, for the purpose 
of receiving their opinions upon its merits, whence 
would it arise that these opinions would be so various 
upon the same subject ? The beauty of the picture 
consisting in the exactness of its resemblance to the 
animal from which it would be taken, we should find 
that the correctness of their judgments would be in an 
exact ratio with the different degrees of knowledge of 
the structure of the animal body, and of the dis- 
position of light and shade which they possessed. For 
instance, a person forming his opinion merely from 
knowledge gained from superficial observation, would 
perhaps see in the picture nothing but beauties to ex- 
cite bis admiration. But wore there among them a 
scholar possessing some knowledge of anatomy, he 
would probably observe some defects, which had 
escaped the eye of the former : while a painter, who, 
to a knowledge of anatomy should add that of the dis- 
position of light and shade, would perhaps perceive 
imperfections in the colouring passed unnoticed by the 
scholar. As, however, those who gain the knowledge 
of any science simply from reading and study seldom 
have that readiness of application possessed by those 
who have gained their knowledge almost altogether 
from praotice, a dealer in horses who«e taste might in 
general be as gross as could be well conceived) would 
perhaps discover some defect latent to all the. rest. 
And again, would the opinion of the finest connoisseur 
of the fine arts, who had never travelled beyond the 
midland counties of Euglaud, be so valuable upon a 
painting of a storm at sea, as that of a man who had 
felt and seen the effects of a thousand storms ? Every 
one will. I think, see the folly of supposing it ; for 
though the one, from reasoning upon the natural effects 
of the violence of the winds upon a watery element, 
might form some vagne idea of the appearance which 
the waters would bear when thus agitated, and conse- 
quently his opinion be more valuable than that of one 
never accustomed to reason at all ; yet, he who should 
have actually seen the tempestuous scene, would have 
such a c’ear and determined idea of it, as would 
enable him immediately to perceive the correctness or 
incorrectness of the representation. 

The instance of the cobbler who (ignorant as men 
in that station generally are,) was able to criticize cor- 
rectly, and discover a defect in the painting of Apelles 
is a well known example in support of my the- 
ory.— For it is clear that his capability of criticizing 
could only arise from bis mind being conversant about 
that part of dress which Apelles had misrepresented. 

Blair, from his opinion that " taste” is founded 
upon an internal sense, has divided its characters into 
those of delicacy and correctness. Making delicacy of 


taste to consist “ in the perfection of that natural and 
instinctive sensibility, implying those finer organs or 
powers which enable its possessors to discover beauties 
that lie hid from the vulgar eye,” and correctness of 
taste to consist chiefly in the improvement which that 
faculty receives through its connection with the under- 
standing. From what, however, has gone before, I 
think it will appear evident, that instead of "taste” 
being divided into the delicate and correct, it onght 
only to be distinguished by its different degrees of 
perfection. For the "taste” which is not delicate; 
(that is, according to Mr. Blair’s definition " capable 
of discovering beauties which lay hid from the vulgar 
eye,”) is not correct ; and on the other hand, that can- 
not be correct which is not delicate, so that it is a dis- 
tinction without a difference. For instance, would not 
the same degree of jndgraent which enabled the cobbler 
to detect the fault in the pictnre of Apelles, (which 
Mr. Blair wonld call an evidencing of the possession 
of s correct taste,) have enabled him to have admired 
the beauty of the shoe, had it been executed well ? 
Certainly ! And thus, according to Mr. Blair’s own 
definition of a delicate taste, we have here an instance, 
by merely reversing the manner of the cobbler's view- 
ing the picture, of a delicate taste arising from the 
same source as a correct one : viz. from the coltivstioo 
of the reasoning faculties. 

We would run through the same line of argument 
upon taste, as evinced in its judgments upon poetry, 
sculpture, &c. but the instances here cited from the 
pictorial art, in which we have traced the source from 
whence we derive onr capacity of judging, to a know- 
ledge of the originals from which the copies are taken, 
I hope will suffice ; and that I am now at liberty to 
proceed to the latter branch of ray definition, vis : to 
an inquiry into the objects about which the reasoning 
powers are employed, when that which is termed the 
I faculty of taste is called into action. 

" Taste” then I have defined to be " the capability of 
distinguishing the heauties and defects of specimens of 
genins in the fine arts.” What are generally termed 
the fine arts, it would be needless here to enumerate, 

I I shall therefore content myself with giving the rea- 
! sons which induced me to think that the decisions of 
" taste ” are limited by so narrow a circle. 

! In the first place, then, I have confined it to works 
! of art. as contra-distinguished to the works of nature, 
j Allowing the first part of my definition to be correct, 

| " that * taste’ is the capability of distinguishing bean- 
ties and defects,” it would necessarily follow that its 
| decisions mast be confined to works of art. For na- 
ture viewed simply in herself, without regard to the 
conveniences of life has no defects ; in fact, she is the 
only standard of beauty. Bnt, however, as a taking 
of this first part of my definition for granted might be 
termed a petitio principii, and as I believe this to be 
rather a novel doctrine, I will make a few more obser- 
vations upon this branch of my subject. 

If the judgments of "taste” be not the mere dicta 
of whim and caprice, there must be some universal 
standard to which we can appeal in order to prove their 
correctness. This standard, whereby we form our 
judgments upon works of art, (at least to the fine arts 
to which my definition is limited, the reasons of which 
follow hereafter) is oatore. Whether the painter is 
pourtrajing rural scenery, or the human face divine ; 
or whether the poet is describing the workings of thoso 
passions which convulse and agitate mankiud, or the 
more tender emotions of the soul ; still nature is the 
standard whereby we mast judge of the beauty and 
success of their attempts. But, when the works of 
nature herself come under review, how are we to de- 
fend the correctness of onr admirings ? II ow are we 
to prove that our " taste ” is more pure than ano- 
ther’s ? Where is the standard of appeal ? There is 
none — should one man prefer a plain to a mountain, a 
smooth champaign conntry, to one romantic and abrupt, 
how are we to determine whioh is the preference of 
taste? We cannot — for when we loose sight of an 
universal standard, every one is at liberty to create 
one for himself— and who is the vain man who will say 
that the standard which lie has crented is preferable to 
another’s ? I have herefore confined the operations of 
taste, to the fine arts, for here we have nature, as an 
universal standard whereby we may vsith certainty 
decide npon their merits. 


Secondly, I have confined the operations of taste to 
the fine arts as contra-distinguished to those generally 
termed mechanical. As we form judgments or propo- 
sitions simply by comparing two ideas, and observing 
their agreement or disagreement ; and the conclusions 
of reason by comparing the two ideaa which compote 
them with intermediate ideas, by their disagreeing or 
agreeing with which wo know that they agree or dis- 
agree between themselves ; so we are enabled to ad- 
mire a wonderful piece of mechanism, by a knowledge 
of mechanical principles deduced in a regular series 
of reasonings, by means of intermediate ideas; bat 
we gain a knowledge of the beauties evinced in speci- 
mens of the fine arts, by a simple comparison of two 
images, (viz.) the copy pourtrayed by the artist, sad 
the transcript of the original in onr own minds : there 
is as much difference, therefore, between the sources 
of our admiration of a wonderful piece of mechanism 
and a beautiful painting, or poem ; as there is between 
the mode of forming propositions, and syllogistictl 
conclusions. 

Universal convent, I believe, has confined the exer- 
cise of taste within the circle of the fine arts, as cm- 
tra-dittinguished to those which arm termed mechanical, so 
that in tbns limiting it in my definition, I hare onlj 
followed the generally reoeived opinion. 1, however, 
have attempted to aaaign the reason which may have 
induced to this limitation; which, I think, most have 
been the difference which, as I have stated above, 
there exists in the mode that the mind tskes in con- 
ing to a judgment in the two instances. In doing so, 
however, perhaps I have been endeavouring to assigi 
a reason for that which reason was not engaged ia the 
establishing. I here conclude my remarks opoa that 
power of the mind which is termed taste, sad which I 
hope. I have proved to be the capability of distinguish- 
ing the beauties and defects of specimens of genius is 
the fine arts, arisiog from mental cultivation. 

Liverpool R. W. 


APRIL. 

Of all the months that fill the year 
Give April’s month to me. 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety ! 

The apple-blossoms' shower of pearl. 
The pear-tree’s rosier hue, 

As beautiful as Woman's blush. 

As evanescent too. 

The purple light, that like a sigh 
Comes from the violet bed. 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had all their odours shed. 

The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning's tear; 

The bird’s-eye, like a sapphire star, 

The primrose, pale like fern. 

The balls that hang like drifted snow 
Upon the gnelderose, 

The woodbiue's fairy trumpets, where 
Hie elf his war-note blows. 

On every bough there is a bud. 

In every bud a flower ; 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the prescat hour. 

Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky. 
Then all again sunshine ; 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured fine. 

Aye, this, this is the month for me! 

I could not love a seen* 

Where the blue sky was always blae. 
The green earth always green. . 

It Is like love ; oh love should be 
An cvcr-ohsuging thing, — 

The love that I could worship must 
Be ever on the wing. 

The chain my mistress flings round me 
* Must be both brief and bright ; 

Or formed of opals, which will change 
With every changing light. 

To-morrow the must turn to sighs 
The smiles she wore taday; 

This moment’s look of tenderness 
The next one must be gay. 

Sweet April! thou the emblem art 
Of what my love must be ; 

One varying like the varying bloom 
Is jost tbc love for me. 
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DISASTROUS FRIDAY; OB, THE UNLUCKY 
CITIZEN. 

(TRANSLATED PROM TflE FRENCH.) 

* Take heed/ said I, yesterday evening at the 
Regency Coffee House, to a little pale man, 
who was nodding his head over the. name of a 
wax candle, ‘you are burning your wig/ — ‘I 
am much obliged to you/ answered he, as he 
extinguished the fire with his hands, * this acci- 
dent does not in the least surprise roe ; it is pre- 
destined that I am not to escape any of the 
miseries attendant upon an unlucky Friday/ 

‘ What, sir/ said I, 4 are you sure that Friday 
is really an unlucky day ?* At this moment, he 
made up a piteous grimace, an awkward waiter, 
at the instant, having given him, while turning, 
a blow in the mouth with his elbow ; he jumped 
up, let fall his hat and his cane, picked them 
up, and beckoned me to follow him. As soon 
as we had reached an obscure corner of the par- 
lour, — 4 Sir/ said he, sighing deeply, 4 I am 
neither superstitious, poor, nor wicked ; indeed, 

I am gifted with more than ordinary experience, 
having always lived in the school of misfortune ; 
yet there does not pass a Friday, not a single 
Friday, in which I do not experience a thousand 
outrages, and lose a great deal of money, with- 
out ever accomplishing any intended project; 
for instance, to-day, I have not had one mo- 
ment’s repose !’ — As I perceived that this believer 
in weekly fatality, was seeking to console him- 
self by a relation of his misfortunes, I easily 
persuaded him to give me an outline of this 
Friday’s mishaps. He blew his nose, gave me 
some snuff, part of which flew into bis eyes, 
Chen rubbed them with his hands, and began in 
these terms : — 4 In the first place, vou must 
know that serious occupations and imperious 
duties confine me to the house all the days in 
the week, except Friday, when I am quite at 
liberty. This morning, disturbed by horrid 
dreams, I awoke at sunrise, and as I wished to 
take a long walk, immediately commenced the 
operations of the toilette: I’ll say nothing of 
the troubles I experienced in shaving ; the wea- 
ther seemed unsettled, but, intending to break- 
fast with a particular friend, I made myself ra- 
ther smart, and then looked for my umbrella, 
which was no where to be found ; I was, there- 
fore. obliged to be content with my cane, and 
thus equipped, set out for the little village of 
Passy, where my friend resided. — I had scarcely 
walked a quarter of an hour, when I heard loud 
cries of ‘Out of the way, out of the way;’ I 
quickly drew back, near a fruiterer’s shop, where 
1 was constrained to squeeze against a basket of 
eggs to avoid the wheels of an elegant tilbury, 
which nearly grazed my legs; I, however, es- 
caped with a few egg stains, which the fruit 
woman endeavoured to wipe off with one hand 
wliilc she received indemnity for her loss with 
tifce other. Extricated from this first disaster, I 
walked briskly on ; a beggar approached with a 
aia.pplicating air, I threw him a piece of money, 
amd was auietlv pursuing my wav. when I felt 
m^yself collarea by this same fellow, who tore 
m^y coat, loaded me with abuse, and collected 
ar«ound me a crowd of idlers, w hom he endea- 
voured to persuade that I had been trying to 
passs off counterfeit money; they became out- 
ra^eous, and some of them threatening to take 
before the authorities, I had no other resource 
xVii=an to submit my purse to them as a test of my 
\wxioceftce. Once freed from this tormenting 
afiair, I sent for a hackney coach, into which I 
threw myself, happy to escape from public gaze. 
I toade but little progress in my journey, for 
the coachman was drunk, and the horses half 
starved ; feeling myself quite faint, for want of 


my breakfast, I looked at my watch, and found 
it was noon-day, upon which I lost all patience, 
and putting my head out of the coach window, 

I called lustily to the man to set me down, but 
neither by screaming, nor clapping of hands 
could I make him attend to me, till I was quite 
exhausted. You will acknowledge that hitherto 
my lot had not been very enviable, but reserve 
your pity for my after troubles. On alighting 
from the coach, I contrived to crawl to my 
friend’s house, where I at length arrived, wet to j 
the skin, and found the house shut up, and my 
friend in Paris. — A miserable public-house was 
now my only resource, and though the food they | 
set before me was scarcely fit to eat, yet, after j 
resting a- while, I felt sufficiently refreshed to j 
resolve upon returning to Paris. I just then 
perceived near me two meu, who had made them- 
selves useful to me in my morning misadventure, 
and stepped forward to renew my thanks. They 
immediately proposed accompanying me to Pa- 
ris, to which 1 agreed, hoping we might have a 
pleasant journey ; but you shall hear how it 
turned out. — As soon as we reached the steep 
narrow street that leads to the barrier, the elder 
of my fellow travellers seized me by the arm 
with such violence as to make me grind my 
teeth, and then exclaimed with £reat enthusiasm : 
44 Y’es, sir, from the top of this ravine, I would 
wager to exterminate an army, or at least, to 
oppose its progress, if I had but the disposal of 
teu pieces of cannon, well mounted, and two 
hundred resolute men.” — I have no doubt of it,” 
said I, in a mournful tone, and he immediately 
entered upon a dissertation, to which I endea- 
voured to put an end, by couiplaiuing of cold, 
and expressing a wish to quicken our pace ; be 
thereupon walked so quickly as to put me out 
of breath. The young man who was with us 
contented himself with admiring the banks of 
the Seine, and muttering some words, which he 
accompanied with various gestures. 44 What is 
our opinion ? ” said I, endeavouring to rouse 
im from his reverie ; “ this gentleman pretends 
that a man of ordinary strength, who has sur- 
prised an enemy’s camp by favour of the dark- 
ness of the night, may easily kill from thirty to 
forty men.” 44 I can give no positive opinion on 
the subject,” answered he ; 44 1 make verses, 
and kill nobody,” upon which he offered me the 
perusal of a comedy in five acts, and of ten or 
twelve moral epistles. — I declined this light 
amusement, but found it impossible to escape 
from the plan of an historical romance, which 
he detailed to me in a low voice, whilst his com- 
panion, on the other side, pestered me with a 
recital of the battle of Wagram, the massacre 
of the hospitals, and the burniug of the convents 
in Spain. With iny mind thus put to the rack, 
to attend to this double conversation, I arrived 
at the Place Louis XK. where we all halted. 
The tactician complained of my having insulted 
him, by replying to all his military narrations, 
44 Very charming, extremely delicate, nothing 
can be more sprightly and he demanded my 
address, promising that I should hear from him 
to morrow. — The young author, in his turn, 
overwhelmed me with abuse and threatened 
speedily to publish a pamphlet, in which I should 
not be spared. On getting rid of these two 
madmen, I proceeded to the Tuileries, the sen- 
tinel on duty called out to me, to tij up my 
dog, as I made no answer, he gave me a push 
with his bayonet, and I had the greatest trouble 
in the world to make him understand that the 
dog which was following me was not mine. — At 
length I reached Very’s, comforting myself with 
the hope of soon getting a good meal, but I 
know not how the attendants contrived it, for. 


at six o'clock, I was still at my place, bawling 
out, 44 Waiter, brings me some soup.” I got a 
light dinner, for which I paid a heavy price, as 
in my anxiety to make room for ft fat gentle- 
man, who wanted to pass me, I threw down 
some china jars, which were immediately added 
to my bill. My next care was to procure a 
ticket for the Thefttre Franqais, but on reaching 
the house I found it so crowded that I could 
only get a seat in one of the slips, where I en- 
deavoured to be content, but it was impossible ; 
in front of me sat a spectator, with a head so 
bepowdered as to smother me with dust at every 
move, and behind me was a man who sneezed 
and coughed so incessantly, that I was compelled 
to flee hither, where you found me the victim of 
ill-luck, even in my sleep/ 

Here finished his recital, and I tried to offer 
this new Orestes some consolation. — We left the 
coffee house together, I wished him good-even- 
ing, he stumbled and we parted. — Lit. C/tron . 


SKETCHES OF 800XBTY. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRE, 
Situated amidst the Pyrenees , between France 
and Spain.* 

Almost all the public journals have recently stated 
that the constitutional army and that of the insurgents 
in Spain have, by turns, and both io their successes 
and after their defeats, respected a neutral valley, situ- 
ated in the midst of the Pyrenees. The existence, 
almost unobserved until the present moment, of an 
independent republic between France and Spain, is a 
singular, although a well authenticated fact. Important 
events having attracted attention to this country, we 
extract, for the amusement of our readers, a passage 
from the statistical account of the department of the 
Ari6ge, by M. Mercadier, formerly the commanding 
engineer of that department, which contains the most 
complete account extant of the republic of Andorre. 
We have added several particulars collected by one of 
our colleagues, who has been making an excursion in 
that part of the French Pyrenees which surrounds the 
territory of Andorre. 

Andorre, the common language of which is Catalan, 
is a neutral territory, situated ou the southern side of 
that chain of the Pyrenees which forms the boundary 
of France. Most geographers have nevertheless com- 
prehended it in the territory of Foix, with which, in- 
deed, it was formerly not entirely unconnected. 

This country, the extent of which is not a ninth part 
of the department of the Ari6ge, forms a little repub- 
lic, comprehending the six communities of Carillo, 
Encamp, Ordino. Massane, Andorre-la-Vieille, and 
Saint J alien ; and a great number of villages or ham- 
lets, all under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Urgel. The village of Andorre-la-Vieille, from 
which* the valley derives its same; is the chiel place, 
and probably the most ancient. It is there that the 
general council, composed of twenty-four members for 
life, six from each community, assembles. When a 
vacancy occurs, either from death, or from any other, 
cause, the council nominates a successor from among 
those inhabitants of the community who have been 
public functionaries. The general council has two syn- 
dics, appointed by itself, to convoke the meetings of 
the council, and manage the public business. 

Before tbe French revolution, the criminal tribunal 
was composed of two judges, called Viguiers, one 
appointed by the King of France, the other by tbe 
Bishop of Urgel : to whom were joined six inhabitants, 
of the valley, Dominated by the general council. This 
tribunal was called tbe Cories. Each vignicr appointed 
a bailiff, from a list of six inhabitants presented to him 
by the general council. Before these bailiffs all civil 
suits were in the first instance tried. An appeal lay 
from them to a judge, who held his situation for life, 
and who was appointed alternately by the King of France 
and the Bishop of Urgel. The same suits might nlli- 


* From the Revoc Encycloperiiqne. 
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■tlelj be earned before a third tribunal. That tribunal 
wan either the grand council of the King of France, 
or the oeoncil of the Biriiop of Urgel, according an 
either the king or the bishop had appointed the judge 
by whom they had been determined in the second in- 
stance. 

This country had some singular laws, especially as 
regarded the succession to property. The eldest son 
took almost every thing, leering' rery little indeed for 
the younger branches of a family. 

The police woe aador the direction of two eonsola in 
each ooawnanRy, who were appointed by the general 
oonooii, and changed every other ynarv 

The country of Andorra it Cairo* ely moonUinou, 
and moat of the mountains are covered with forests of 
pines it is, besides, not very fertile, and is bristled 
with roeks. It is watered by sereral rivers, which 
rise in it : the principal among them is the Embalire, 
which receires all the others and then enters Spain, 
where it falls into the S&gre. At Ransol, in the com- 
enmity of Canillo, is an iron-mine, and there are four 
forges, at Encamp, at Caldes, at Ordino, and nt the 
hamlet of Serrat, in the last-named aomonaity. The 
hamlet of Caldes is remarkable for its anmeroas warm 
springs. 

The inhabitants of Andorre have not mnch arable 
land, bat possess a peat many cattle and extensive 
pasturage. They are in general shepherds. They used 
to pay few hnndred and eighty francs a-yenv to the 
Bishop of Urgel, and twice that sum to the territory 
of Foix. They bad a right to import every year from 
the latter country eighteen hundred loads of rye, and 
a certain qnantity ef cattle of every description; as 
also to import and export, witboot dnty, all goods not 
prohibited, ae well as tho produce of the mines. 

Bvery year, on the Sunday before Midswnmer-dmy, 
they soot a da potation of three members of the general 
oeoncil te the village of Signer in France, where they 
took, in the presence of the nraaioipality, the oath of 
allegiance te the Ring of France. They also promised 
not to nnd*rt«ke any thing injwious to the interests of 
the oommonity of Signer, to give it intelligence in the 
event ef war, and to furnish with fodgkg (upon being 
paid for it) snob inhabitant* of the village of Signer as 
might find it neeessary to make a jonraey into the valley 
of Andorra. Three of those inhabitants, selected by 
the mayor, took an oath, to the deputies, of similar 
import. They then played a game at nine-pins together, 
and the losers forfeited a tab of wine, which was drunk 
in the public square. It was remarked that the An- 
dorrans never won the game. On the evening of their 
arrival a sapper was given them, and they had two 
meals the next day. The same ceremonies were per- 
formed in the village of Miglos. Bat, what will appear 
very singular, the inhabitants of the Spanish villages 
of Alins Arreu and Tor, sent, aboot the same periods, 
deputies to the village of Fiedessos, where they took 
a similar oath, and were received much in the same 
manner; with this difference, that the Spaniards did 
not play at nine-pins, that they bad but one supper, at 
an inn, for thirteen persons, for which they themselves 
paid ; that the depoties and the municipal officers after- 
wards danced round the village, that they returned to 
the inn and had a collation, although after sapper ; that 
they then renewed dancing for a short time, and that 
ultimately every one retired. These and similar cus- 
toms, on which we will not dwell, strongly recall the 
simplicity of old times. 

The Audorrans paid no taxes. They rented the 
mountains on which they fed their cattle ; and the pro- 
duce of their farms was sufficient to pay all their ex- 
penses. Their justice, their police, and their finances, 
were, for the preservation of good order, piaoed under 
the inspection of the intendant of Perpignan. 

At the present day they govern themselves as for- 
merly ; but in consequence of the revolution, they have 
become independent of France ; and, since the year 
1790, the administration of the department have refused 
to receive their contribution of nine hundred and sixty 
francs, which they regard as a feudal custom, and will 
not allow them to come in qaest of grain. ^ France 
gives them neither viguier nor civil jadge ; their public I 
business Is no longer superintended by any of her mi- | 
gistrates ; their private differences are no longer carried : 
by appeal to any of her tribunals ; and they no longer I 
send deputies to Miglos of to Signer.— Lk. Gut. I 


CUHOVAAR BIOGRAPHY. 


Life und Retirement of Henry Welby Esq , who lived 

44 year s in Grub Street , Loudon , without being seen 

by uny person. 

Benevolence end humanity are the characteristics of 
a great and generous mind ; and while the; incite ns to 
promote the felicity of others, they convey no small 
portion of happiness to ourselves. The truth of this 
remark was verified by the subject of this sketch : and 
though his peculiarities were great, he nevertheless 
displayed a sensibility of heart, which, even in this 
enlightened age, is scarcely to be met with. To record 
the incidents of his life, it will be necessary to com- 
mence- with his birth, which took place in the year 
1539, at a smaH village in Lincolnshire, where he 
eajoyed an estate of £1000 per annum. Having 
received n Ifoerai education, all the accomplishments 
of the gentleman and scholar were combined in him : 
and further to augment the store of knowledge, which 
he tmd acquired at tho university sod inns of court, be 
took a tear through several of the most polite parts of 
Europe. 

Hitherto he was a stranger to difficulties or disap- 
pointments. His suavity of manners, conversational 
powers and well known benevolence obtained him uni- 
versal esteem : yet, a circumstance occurred, in the 
fortieth year of bis age, that gave a complete turn to bis 
mind, and induced Urn to retire from the world. This 
arose from an attack which was made upon him. on his 
road home, by a highwayman (said or supposed to be 
his brother,) who attempted bis life with a pistol, which, 
not going off , he had strength and address sufficient 
to wrest from the man's hands, and found a doable 
charge in it. This villanoas attack operated so power- 
fully on bis mind, that be formed the resolution of 
taking a house in Grab-Street, London, and of shutting 
himself op from his associates and relations, even his 
children. He reserved three rooms for has own use ; 
the first for his diet, foe seeoad for his lodging, and the 
third for his study. Willi la these apartments be kept 
himself so closely retired, that for forty-four years be 
was never seen by any person, except Deborah, his old 
maid servant, who had enly been permitted by accident, 
to see him in some cases of great necessity. Tbs pry- 
ing eye of curiosity never violated his singular way of 
life. Secluded from all iatercourse with the world, he 
lived in the most abstemious manner, in quiet medita- 
tion. Milk, vegetables, and water-gruel, with an egg, 
or two at most, were his constant fare ; yet his table 
was supplied with every thing in sesson, though he 
seldom partook of it himself. He was very curiuos 
about the state of the world : sod as there were neither 
newspapers nor magazines than, he bought as many 
new books as he could get intelligence of, moot of 
which, after perusal, he ordered the servant to seU, and 
give the produce to the poor. For many years toge- 
ther not a single enquiry wos made after him, but by a 
certain person, supposed to have been a relative, a few 
years before his death, and these inquiries were seldom 
more frequent than twice a year. 

His time was regnlarly spent in reeding, meditation, 
and prayer. No Carthusian Monk was ever more con- 
stant and rigid to his rule. 

His plain garb, long white beard, and venerable 
aspect after death, bespoke him an anciret inhabitant 
of the desert, rather than a gentlemen of independent 
fortune, in a populous city. His income, which was 
at that period, considered large, he expended in aofs of 
benevolence and charity, mnoh of it being bestowed 
with snch singularity as deserves to be recorded. 
Though the servant never saw him, bat upon very 
argent occasions, yet, through her means be distribnted 
his gifts to the poor of his neighbourhood, in a very 
exact way. Any case of extraordinary necessity was 
HDOMdiatoly relieved, if a petition were laid before 
him at bis meal-times. 

When he wanted any thing ho ased to ring a bell in 
the middle room, and then retire to the inner apartment, 
from whence ho issued his mandates in a tone of voice 
sufficiently loud to be heard by his domestic, who, on 
no aooount durst enter his room until he had retired 
from it. When bis orders were long, he disposed them 
on slips of paper, with directions which to execute 
first 

He strictly observed the festivals of the church. 


Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Michaehsis, wm 
times of extraordinary benevolence with him. On 
these occasions he constantly caused a large quantity of 
previsions to be dressed, sad cat up into metsci, 
which be ordered his old women to send or dolivsr to 
the applicants, who were not suffered to enter his 
house. On some occasions, when he did aot like his 
charity to be so conspicuous, be wrapped monej in 
paper, and ordered it to be secretly delivered. After 
baring thus spent an irreproachable, though siogntir 
Hfe of benevolence and good-will to all men, he closed 
his aeoouut with this world, on tho 99th day of October, 
1699, in the &4tb year of his age, and was boratd in St. 
Giles's, Cripple goto. Hit old servant died a few days 
before him. Mr. Welby left an amiable dasgbtor, whs 
married Sir Christopher HiUyard. a gentleman of for 
tnne in Yorkshire ; but, as was said before, neither she 
nor any of bis relatives, ever saw tbe old gestionis 
after his retirement. 


EPITAPH 

BY TAYLOR, THE WATER PORT. 


Old Henry Welby, well be thoo for ever, 

Thy purgatory's pssf„thy heavens end never, 

Of eighty-four years life, fait fony-foor 
Men saw thee not, nor e'er shall see thee more ’ 

Twas piety and patience caused thee 
So long a prisoner, to thyself, to he : 

Thy boon Icons house, within, expressed tty mia4, 

Thy charity, without the poor did find. R. T. 


ODE TO EVENING. 


Hall I gentle Evening, welcome facet. 

And with thy loveliest healing balm. 

Sooth my disturbed soul to rest. 

And wrap it in the ptaasksg vest 
Of contemplation calm : 

Sad cares, that all the day have prest 
Like heavy hardens on my soul ; 

And raged like furies in my breast. 

No longer now perturbing roll, 

Bat peaceful He '(tenth thy confront. 

No din of labonr more I hear. 

Nor dissonant, harsh -gnrttog sound. 

Of engines, clangiog on the ear; 

Such sounds have no abiding beret 
For all is calm and still aroond. 

Nought dares dkstnrb Eve's qniot reign. 

Presiding o’er the silent vale. — 

Welcome kind Goddess ! thee I hail 
And thy soft soothing sweets inhale ! 

Now twinkling stare creep Into view. 

Or burst upon the gaoingeye ; 

And Cynthia's orb hi glory too, 

Shfning aloft in Heaven's bine. 

Adorns the glltterfcir sky. 

Now thesosl spreads her wings ter flight. 

And roams as tree, as light as air. 

Soaring to bll«»fel realms of tight. 

Entangled by ao earthly snare. 

But far from grief, from toil, and care. 

On her strong pinions high she soars. 

Where worlds innumerable roll. 

And there her Maker she adores. 

And fervent adoration poor% 

To him who formed the whole. 

Hail then bright enchanting Eve ! 

Hail with all thy starry train ! 

Come ! oh coroc ! my soal relieve, 

Free from grief, from toll, from pain : 

Come, and assert thy healing reign * 

T- P. W. 



INSTINCT OF THE WHALK. 

Most other animals, when attacked, instinc- 
tively pursue a conduct which is generally the 
best calculated to secure their escape ; but not 
so the whale. Were it to remain on the smhce 
after being harpooned, — to press steadily for- 
ward in one direction, — and to exert the wonder- 
ful strength that it possesses ; or were it to 
await the attacks of its enemies, and rroel them 
by well-timed flourishes of its tremendous tafl, 
it would often victoriously dispute tbe field 
with man, whose strength and bulk scarcely 
exceeds a nine-hundredth part of its own. Bnt» 
Kke the rest of the lower animals, it was design- 
ed by Him who "created great whales, and 
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etery living creature that moveth,” to be sub- 
ject to man ; and, therefore, when attacked by 
him, it perishes by its simplicity. Instead of 
repelling his attacks, it generally dives at once 
to an immense depth, where, under a pressure 
often exceeding 200,000 tonsf upon its body, it 
becomes so exhausted, that, on its return to 
the surface of the sea, it becomes an easy prey. 

The conduct of the whale, in this respect, 
intimates, that the instinctive faculty generally 
possessed by the lower animals, and employed 
for the purpose of self-preservation, directs it 
to descend to the depths of the ocean for es- 
caping its natural enemies in the same element ; 
aod it farther intimates, that, whatever these 
enemies may consist of, whether sword-fish, 
thrasher, or sharks, since k avoids them by this 
means, it must be able to descend lower, and 
to sustain a greater degree of pressure from the 
superincumbent water, than any of the animals 
that are in the habit of attacking it. — Scoreiby. 

Unhappy Catastrophe . — The two boats that had 
been so long absent, had, on the outset, separ- 
ated from their companions ; and allured by the 
chace of a whale, and the fineness of the wea- 
ther, they proceeded until they were far out of 
sight of the ship. The whale they pursued led 
them into a vast shoal of the species; they 
were, indeed, so numerous, that their “ blow- 
ing’’ was incessant; and they believed they 
could not have seen less than a hundred. Fear- 
ful of alarming them without striking anv, 
they remained for some time motionless, watch- 
ing for a favourable opportunity to commence 
an attack. One of them at length arose 
so near the boat of which William Carr was 
harpooner, that he ventured to pull towards it, 

a h it was meeting him, and afforded but an 
:rent chance of success. He, however, 
finally for himself, succeeded in harpooning it. 
The boat and fish passed each other with great 
rapidity after the stroke, the line was jerked out 
of its place, and, instead of “ running” over the 
stem, was thrown over the gunwale ; its pressure 
in this unfavourable position so careened the 
boat, that the side sank below the water, and it 
began to fill. In this emergency the harpooner, 
who was a fine active fellow, seized the bight of 
the line, and attempted to relieve the boat, by 
restoring it to its place ; but by some singular 
circumstance, which could not be accounted for, 
a turn of the line flew over his arm, in an in- 
stant dragged him overboard, and plunged him 
under water, to rise no more ! So sudden was 
the accident, that only one man, who had his 
eye upon him at the time, was aware of what 
had happened ; so that when the boat righted, 
which it immediately did, though half full of 
water, they all at once, on looking round at an 
exclamation from the man who nad seen him 
launched overboard, enquired what had got Carr ! 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a death more 
awfully sudden and unexpected. The velocity 
of the whale on its first descent, is usually (as I 
have proved by experiment) about 8 or 9 miles 
hour, or 13 to 15 feet per second. Now, as 
this unfortunate man was occupied in adjusting 
the line at the very water’s edge, when it must 
have been perfectly tight, in consequence of the 
phutnwt km to its running out of the boat, the 
JJtervai between the fastening of the line about 
****** and his disappearance, could not have ex- 
^^ded the third-part of a second of time ; for 

It may as>Ut oor comprehension of the enormous load that 
^g-Whalc endures, when it detrends to the depth of SOS fathoms, 

* h often known to do, to be informed, that the pressure 
ti fcP* weiet at thin depth, on the body or’ a whale, mast somc- 
^*2* ***eed the weight of sixty of the largest ships of the 
i^lJUAnmrjr, when manned, provisioned, and fitted for a six 
cruise .'—{Account of the Arct. Reg., vol. ii. p . 230. 


hi one second only, he must have been dragged 
to the depth of 10 or 12 feet ! The accident 
was, indeed, so instantaneous, that he had not 
time for the least exclamation ; and the person 
who witnessed bis extraordinary removal, ob- 
served, that it wak so exceedingly quick, that 
although his eye was upon him at the instant, 
he could scarcely distinguish the object as it 
disappeared. — Scoreiby. 


adventurer ; be toned «nd leg. Bmk < 

time of danger. Tho sailor’s bight cmnmged the 
bear ia hi* iora to pursue ; nad Mag totter practised 
, * n Mow-travelling, and better prow ds d for it, to 
> rapidly gained on the fogRive. Tto whafe-lauce, his 


THE OABZHZST. 


THE DEATH OF GVIOMAR. 

Cuiam, Ha I Ghastly Phantasm 1— Turn thy pallid leer 
Away : it sickens me. Me think* I stand 
Pull in the leopard's eye : — What arrowy light 
He shoots oat— Ha ! Begone, thou Masting dream! 

Touch me not— come not— Ah! my limbs are looked. 
(The arrow strikes him os tho figure fades.) 

Oh! Tis a wintry bolt, — colder than frost: 

But rankling, — rankling. Oh! Who laughs above t— 

I hear thee, spiteful Spirit : and I come. 

Down to the lower graves, o*er-acaled by crime, 

I go, to make thee mirth, — leaving for aye 

This strange ami melancholy wilderness. 

From the rich Spain I came, (a Might bloe air) 

To look upon these heaths and sunless shores. 

With no companion : — but a wizard’s step 
Must stop not, till it treads the lowest depths. 

Oh ! how I dreamed that I might spread my name 
(Once — once!) amongst a wide posterity; 

And build up a renown, like lasting brass ; 

And be hereafter told of, as a man 
Who sold his birth-right (pleasure) for great fame 
And now 1 die,— wither’d : yet will I die 
Bravely,— for so I lived. 

Infernal Halls! 

Ye everlasting halls of Grief and Shame! 

Where are your crowds, your shapes, your wild a 


Of daunons, and Tartarian chivalry? 

Where are your gods, — crown’d Sin, and the gaunt Death, 
To herald me ? — I claim all sovereign pomp. 

For to your cloud-black kingdoms never came 

A mightier than to^lay. Hat look!— I see 

A Same of horsemen rush against Ika wind ; 

And bony crowds pass by with clattering feet ; 

Hydras and giants, and wide-gaping snakes; 

Ami hissing dogs, and vultures that droop Mood ; 

Aud the wild womeu with their crawling hair,— 

Avaunt!— and look! the enormous Briarens 
Comes, and foul Typhou^dvags his scaly train 

>ur burning rs 
( He falls.) 


Here , — hero /—Away I — Dash down your burning rain, 

c.-, -■ , . . (He falls 

Lucifer! 


Stiille me, — slay me, — quick! — 


Prince of the morning, to thy radiant arms 
Taka me, for now I die. To that— (who was! 

Banished from all the Heavens to tread dark Hell) 

Star of a stormy world ! alone I yield. 

If there be pity left 'midst thy despair, 

Pity me. I have erred— and dared — like thee. 

Ambition was my god ;— and k was thine. 

Pity me— fallcu fallen. (Dies.) B. Cornwall. 

Unsuccessful Adventure. — A large hear was 
observed prowling about for prey. One of tto ship’s 
company, emboldened by an artificial courage, derived 
from the free use of bis rum, which, iu his economy, 
he had stored for special occasions, undertook to pur- 
sne and attack the bear that was within view. Armed 
only with a whale-lance, he resolutely, and against iH 
persuasion, set out on his adventurous exploit. A 
fatiguing journey of about half a league, over a aai fooe 
of yielding snow, and rugged hummocks, brought him 
within a few yards of the enemy, which, to his sur- 
prise, undauntedly laced him, and seemed to invite j 
him to the combat. His courage being by this time 
greatly subdued, partly by the evaporation of the 
stimulus he had employed, and parity by Ibe undis- 
mayed, and even threatening aspect of the hear, he 
levelled his lance in an attitade suited either for offen- 
sive or defensive action, and stopped. The bear also 
stood still. In vain the adventurer tried to rally 
courage to make the attack ; his enemy was loo formi- 
dable, and his appearance too imposing. In vain also 
be shouted, — advanced bis lance, — and made feints of 
attack ; the enemy either not understanding them, or 
despising such nnmanliness, obstinately stood his 
ground. Already the limbs of the sailor began to 
shake, — the lance trembled in the rest,— and his gare, 
which had hitherto been stedfast, began to quivtr; but 
the fear of ridicujp from his messmates still had its 
influence, aud he yet scarcely dared to retreat. Bruin, 
however, /possessing less reflection, or being more 
regardless to consequences, began, with the most 
audacious boldness, to advance. His nigh approach, 
and unshaken step, subdued the spark of bravery, and J 
that dread of ridicule, that had hitherto upheld our I 


! it down, and kept «b. Tbia fortantely excited the 
hears attention ; — he stopped, — -pawed it, - hit it, and 
then reamed Ibe otooe. Again be was at the heels of 
tto pan ti ng Miaaa, who, commons ef ibe favorable 
eftot of tto Jauoe, dropped a mitten : the stratagem 
succeeded, and, while bruin again stopped to examine 
it, the fugitive, improving the interval, made conside- 
rable progress m~homtL BtiU the bear resumed the par- 
suit, with the moat provoking perseverance* excepting 
when arrested by another mitten, and finally by n hat, 
which he tore te shreds between his teeth and bis paws, 
and would no doubt have soon made the incautious 
adventurer his victim, who was rapidly losing strength 
and heart, bQt for the prompt and well-timed assistance 
efhis shipmates, who, observing that the affair bad 
assumed a dangerous aspect, sallied out to his rescue. 
The little phalanx opened him a passage, and then 
closed to receive the bold assailant. Though now 
beyond the reaeh of bis adversary, the dismayed fugi- 
tive continued ouward, impelled by his foam, and 
never relaxed his exertiona until he fairly reached the 
shelter of the ship ! Bruin once more prudently came 
to a stand, and for a moment seemed to survey Ms 
enemies with -all the consideration of an experienced 
general; when, finding them too numerous for a rea- 
sonabla hope of success, he very wisely wheeled about, 
and succeeded m making a safe and honorable retreat. 
— Scoresby. 

CROSSES. 

Stone crosses owed their origin to marking the Druid 
stones with crosses, in order to change the worship 
without toeaking the prejudice. Many of the crosses 
presumed to be Runie rather belong to the -civilised 
Britons. Crosses were also erected by many of the 
Christian kings before a battle er great enterprise, with 
prayers and supplications for the assistance of Al- 
mighty CM. Whita k er thsnto, abet cess— with 
scroll-work are always antecedent to the conquest. 

Prtmhiuy Crosses. — That of the Black-friars, or 
Friars Preachers, in Hereford, is of an hexagonal 
rimpe, open on each m£e, and raised on steps. In the 
centre is a kind ef table of the same shape, support- 
ing tbs shaft, which, branching out into ramifications, 
forms foe roof, and passing through H appears above 
in a mutilated state. The top of the pulpit is embattled, 
and round the Cross were, no doubt, pentices for the 
congregation, as there were at St. Paul s cross, in 
London. 

Martel Crosses.-* As cresses were ia every place 
designed to check a worldly spirit, tbess were intended 
to inculcate upright fot entfone end fewness ef dealing. 

In almost every town, which had a religious foundation, 
there was one of these crosses, to which the peasants 
resorted to vend provisions. 

Weeping Crosses : — Because penances were finished 
before them. 

Street Crosses *. — Here sermons were preached, royal 
proclamations made, Taws published, and malefactors 
sometimes hanged. The corpse, in conveyance to 
Church, was set down there, that at) the people attend- 
ing might pray for the sonl of the deceased. Mendi- 
cants stationed themselves there te beg alms for Christ’s 
sake. “ Whersecver,” says an ancient MS. M a cross 
standeth, there is a forgiveness payue.” 

Crosses of Memorial — Where the bier of an eminent 
person stopped, in attestation of a miracle performed 
there. In commemoration of battles, mnrder, and 
fatal events, sepulchral mementoes. 

Crosses for Landmarks . — Mentioned anno 528 , and 
common afterwards, kings and lords nsed them as 
tokens of dominion ; and they were especial landmarks 
of the Templars and Hospitalers. The form of a cross 
was used, that no man for conscience sake should re- 
move them. 

Crosses of Small Stones , — where a person had been 
krITed. 

Crosses on the High* Way: — frequently placed to 
call the thoughts of the passenger to a sense of religion, 
and restrain the predatory incursions of robbers. 
Usually erected also in the way leading to parochial 
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churches, possibly Tor stations, when the roads were 
visited in processions 

Cross** at the Entrances of Churches, — to inspire 
recollection and reverence. 

Crosses in Attestation of a Peace made . 


MATHE MATI CS. 

Solution of No. 60 , by MU t Agnes. 

The daily journeys of A will be an increasing geo- 
metrical series ; — the daily journeys of B a decreasing 
geometrical series. 

As A will have travelled 3 -f- 4 -f- 5$ = 12$ miles 
before B sets ont, let ns suppose the fourth hoar’s jour- 
ney of A, viz. 7} = a, to be the first term and $ = n 
the ratio of 4he series of A’a daily journeys. Also 
10 = b, the first term, and ^ = the ratio, of B’s 
daily journeys Let x — the hours A travelled after B 
set out : then also will x = the hoars B travelled. 
x 

Now, an ~~ a = the distance A travelled after B 
n — 1 

set out, and — * = the distance B travelled. 
m — I 

Hence per qneetion <"» ~ " + 100 - 13) 

n — l m — 1 

= 87§=». Or. ~ « = » + *■»* r- "* ~ *• 

In nombera ()>r _ tgf <*)* = ft. 

This equation reduced by logarithms gives -x = 
4.2645. Hence A will have travelled when he meets 
B 12$ -f- 51.4 = 63.733 miles, and B 36.267 miles. 

Neat solutions have been received from Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Jones, J. G. and Amicus. 

Question No. 66 , by J. G., fPilmslow . 
Suppose a cylinder, whose diameter is a, (6 inches) 
to contain water, when erect, to the depth of b, (3 
inches) what will be the greatest depth of the fluid 
when the cylinder is inclined to the horizon at an angle 
d (30*)? 


ARTS AND BCIENOE8. 

POLAR EXPLORATORY TRAVEL8. 

Accounts have reached us from Admiral Krusenstern, 
that a Russian Officer had accomplished the extraordi- 
nary journey of fifty days on the Polar ice, and had 
arrived at an entirely open Polar sea ! 1 ! — Lit. Gas. 

A Literary and Scientific Institution is about to be 
established at Bath, under the auspices of the Marquis 
of Lansdown. 

A Philosophical Society has been established at York, 
more particularly for the cultivation of Geology. 


VARIETIES. 

Nature and Art. — On the subject of natural and 
acquired Genius, Mr. D'Israeli relates the following 
anecdote.*— Cecco maintained that Nature was more 
potent than Art, while Dante asserted the contrary. 
To prove bis principle, the great Italian bard referred 
to his cat, which, by repeated practice, lie had taught 
to hold a candle in its paw while he sopped or read. 
Cecco desired to witness the experiment, and came not 
unprepared for bis purpose. When Dante’s cat was 
performing its part, Cecco, lifting up the lid of a pot 
which he had filled with mice, the creature of art 
instantly showed the weakness of a talent merely ac- 
quired, and dropping the candle, flew on the mice with 
all its instinctive propensity. Dante was bimsetf dis- 
concerted ; and it was adjudged, that the advocate for 
the oocult principle of native faculties had gained his 
cause ! 

New Printing Machine — -Dr Church is now at 
Birmingham preparing his new printing machine. The 
compositor has only to sit down at this carious piece 
of mechanism as he would at a piano-forte, and as he 
strikes the keys the types all fall from the case into 
their proper places with a velocity that keeps pace with 
the most rapid speaker. The form having been worked 
off, the type moves into the melting-pot, from which 
it is returned recast into its original state without any 
diminntion pf material, and thence distributed into the 


ease quite new. One of these machines placed at the 
bar of the House of Commons, would always insure a 
correct report of the debate. Dr. Church, the inventor, 
is a native of Boston, New England. 

The Steamboat. — We went to Richmond by the 
Steam-boat, and I have scarcely yet recovered from 
the effect of the journey. You know I hated this self- 
willed maohine when first I saw it hu trying and clatter- 
ing along between the wharfs and coal-barges, and 
through the muddy water, at Blackfriar’s-hridge ; but 
now I have not common patience with it. It is, to be 
sure, a most atrocious invention, and fit for nothing 
but to transport convicts to Botany-hay or condemned 
souls across the Styx. To see a huge, noisy mons- 
trosity like this, breathing fire and smoke, come inso- 
lently trundling itself ip the clear stream, beneath the 
willows and alders, and between the classical banks of 
Pope’s Twickenham, and treating all one's feelings, 
fancies, and associations, past, present, and to come, 
with contempt, is intolerable, and ought to be forbidden 
by act of Parliament. It jolts worse than a French 
diligence over the psv6, and roars like a corn-mill ; and 
instead of being able to look at the scenery along the 
banks of the river, which I so mneb wished for an 
opportunity of seeing, all I cou ! d do was to sit per- 
versely counting the abominable strokes of the steam- 
engine, as they jarred and vibrated on every nerve 
about me. But really the bodily inconvenience attend- 
ing a voyage in this new “ infernal machine” is nothing 
compared with its insolent violation of all one’s most 
! cherished notions of keeping nnd consistency. Think 
of a drunken Dutch boor in the midst of one Claude’s 
reposos; or imagine a great rough cloven-footed Satyr 
in Titian’s Bath of Diana; or conceive a herd of por- 
poises tumbling about in one of the Italian lakes, and 
you may gain some idea of the effect of seeing a London 
steam-boat intruding itself upon the Thames at Twick- 
enham . — Letters on England, by Count tie Soligny. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, Mr. Rogers, the Astronomical Lecturer, 

affirms, that, the whole of the Northern Islands will be 
entombed in the seas, in from four to five thousand 
years : — I should be glad to Itarn from Mr. R., through 
the medium of the Iris, upon what facts he founds this 
theory, which, to me, appears equally novel, unscriptu- 
ral, and presumptuous. 

Mr. R., also mentions a “ golden age,” and favours 
us with a good round number of years, after which, 
continual summer will again visit the earth. This gen- 
tleman would oblige roe much, by exhibiting an outline 
of the theory of the vegetation of the earth, when its 
inhabitants shall be blessed with one unvarying season. 
Mr. R. has shown no cause of a change in the position 
of the earth’s axis, consequently there is no reason to 
believe, that the seasons were ever different from what 
we now find them ; neither has he made a prospective 
change in the least probable, either from observation or 
rational conjecture. I &c. Y. 


THE DRAMA, ETC. 

MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday April 7th, to Friday April lUh, 1823. 

Monday The Miller’a Maid : with Tom and Jerry. 

Tuesday. — The Miller’a Maid : with Tom and Jerry. 
Wednesday.— -The Miller’s Maid : with Tom and Jerry. 
Friday. — The Libertine : with Tom and Jerry. 

MR. Rogers’ Lee* ores, in the large room of the 
Exchange-Building, prove particularly interest- 
mg. His Astronomical theory contains the im- 
provements of Newton upon the hypothesis of Pytha- 
goras as revived and illustrated by Copernicus, Galileo, 
&c. We must here beg to suggest to Mr. R. that the 
phases of the moon are not distinctly shown, neither is 
liis representation of the solar system on a sufficiently 
large scale to enable those unacquainted with the science 
to form any idea of the comparative distance and velo- 
city of the planetary bodies in their revolution round 
the sun. His Microscopical exhibitions are really 
beautiful ; and bis offer of the use of his lenses to medi- 
cal gentlemen for the examination of morbid parts we 
consider to be gentlemanly and liberaL 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The long premised English Fima of Sir l. K. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society, is now printing. The EngHih 
botanist will tlms be furnished with an original and authentic 
guide to the Andy of our native plants, la his own language, 
tree from all unnecessary technical terms ; and, according to 
the plan which the author has long been studying to attain, of 
a classical English style, rejecting that barbarous (neither Eng- 
lish nor Latin) phraseology, which so many writer* have, with- 
out principle, or consideration perhaps, a lopted. The cucmul 
characters and descriptions will all he re -considered, and cor 
reeled after nature. 

An epigrammatic and satirical work, entitled ‘The Cambridge 
Tart,’ is in the press. It Is Intended as a companion to ‘The 
Oxford Sausage.* 

The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems; by William and 
Mary Hewitt. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INFIDELITY DEMONSTRATIVELY REFUTED. 

Exchange Rooms, Manchester. 

MR. ROGERS’ fourth LECTURE on ASTRO 

NOMY, and its coincidence with the Scriptare*, will 
be delivered in the above rooms, on Monday Evening the 
let A Inst .— The MICROSCOPIC EXPERIMENTS will 
follow the lecture as usual. 

Tickets may be had at the Offices of the Manchester Papers; 
of Mr. Rogers, No. 87 Oldham-Street, and at the Rooms from 
Eleven till Two o’Clock, on the days of lecturing, where Placet 
can be taken and a syllabus with particulars had gratis. 
Stockport and Macclesfield arrangements in future pa pen. 

NEW WORK Yv THE AUTHOR OF AVER LEV. 

Nearly ready for Publication , in 3 Vols. Post two. 

Q uentin durward. By the althor of 

W a v br lev, Pxvami. of thi Pk*k. Ac. Ac. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Fdtnbargh; ml 
Hurst, Robinson, Sc Co. 90, Cbeapside, and 8. P all- Mall, 
London. Sold also by Bo'nnson and E lls, T. Sorter, and 
Bancks A Co. Booksellers, Manchester. 


This day ore published, 

In one volume foolscap 8vo. price <b. board*, 
T'HE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND FES- 
X T1VE AMUSEMENTS of the HIGHLANDERS of 

SCOTLAND. By W. GRANT STEWART. 

“ Of Brownyls and of Bogills full is this Beak.” 

Gsvik Docclm- 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co., Edinburgh;^ 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 90, Cheapside ; and 8, *sII-*Mj 
L ondon . Sold also by Robinson and Ellis , T. Sevier, * 0<3 
Bancks A CO. Booksellers, Manchester. 

• This volume contains an account of the sapcrit^ itioo-. 
Traditionary Stories, and Festive Amusements of the 
landers,— illustrated in Narrations of Ghosts, Fairies, Broww*. 
Water Kelpies, Spnnkies, Witchcraft, Hallowe’en, Cbrotm . 
Patten’s Eve, Weddings, Wakes, Ate. 


TO OOHRESPOWPEWTS. 

Yitb our corrcpoiidcnl. we Me this week 
arrear owing to our copious extracts from the profe*n 
and exploratory voyage of that amiable, intelligent, ^ and «b* 
navigator — Captain Scoresby.— And, although we havens 
so liberal of oar columns for the information and entemm 
ment of our readers; we should be doing them an «*> 
Injustice were we, for a moment, to give them i to ondmaw 
that our Iropcriect analysis might any thing^hke so^pcrvoc 
pern sal of Uie entire volnroe;— onr sketch should be*** 
merely as an invitation to the wholesome and agreejnw ; w 
Jertual repast, which the intrinsically valuable 
interesting work under consideration most amply fanus "r’ 

p. W.— We shall be happy to comply with the wishes of Rm* 
ticus, should F. W.*s expectation be realiwrt. 

Ve cannot surrender our own judgment to that of oar “ 
Claw *’ correspondent. 

3. H.N Tythe Pig is known, in a twopenny caricature, 
every boy in ihe country. 

Hfanorigy ; Ignoto; A Constant Reader; and B. P. Cow***' 
are received. 


and fair ,’* — by Handel. 

In consequence of the unexpected demand which 
made for last week's Iris, the impression is neatly 
of; but Burns' beautiful Ballad of “ When wl 
deadly blast was blown,** the music to which ^ 

the author of " O Mary turn those eyes away ,**— **» 
be had at the Office with any preceding number. — 
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REVIEW. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Shore s of the 
Polar Sea, in the years 1819, 20, 21, and 22. 
By John Franklin, Capt. R. N. F. R. $. 
London, 1823. 

This volume has indisputable claims upon our 
attention. It is neither a tissue of the imagina- 
tion, nor a superstructure of the closet ; but the 
unvarnished, yet elegant narrative of arduous, 
persevering enterprize. It is also a work of 
taste and judgment ; and the beauty of the 
letter-press ana engravings, would justly dispute 
comparative excellency with the contents of 
many very popular, but infinitely less interesting 
books. Whilst we add a few short extracts, we 
cannot but invite our readers to an attentive 
perusal of the entire Journey. 

THE BEAVER. 

The bearer ( ammisk ) furnishes the staple far of the 
country. Many surprising stories hare been told of 
the sagacity with whioh this animal sails the form of 
its habitation, retreats, and dam, to local circumstance* ; 
and I compared the acoooots of its manners, given by 
Carter, in bis lUgne Animal, with the reports of the 
Indians, and found them to agree exactly. They bare 
been often seen in the act of constructing their houses 
in the. moon-light nights, and the obserrers agree, that 
the stones, wood, or other materials, are oarried in their 
teet h, and generally leaning against the shoulder. 
When they hare placed it to their mind, they torn 
round and give it a smart blow with their flat tail. In 
the net of diving they giro a similar stroke to the sur- 
face of the water. They keep their provision of wood 
under water in front of the house. Their fovoaiite 
food is the bark of the aspen, birch, and, willow ; they 
also eat the alder, bat seldom toach any of the pine 
tribe unless from necessity ; they are fond of the large 
roots of the nuphar luteum , and grow fat upon it, but it 
gives their flesh s strong rancid taste. In the season of 
lore their call resembles a groan, that of the male being 
the hoarsest, but (he voice of the yonng is exactly like 
the cry of a child. They are very playful, as they 
following anecdote will shew One day a gentleman, 
long resident in tbis country, espied five young beavers 
sporting in the water, leaping from the trank of a tree, 
poshing one another off, and playing a thousand inte- 
resting tricks. He approached softly, under corer of 
the bashes, and prepared to fire on the ansnspecting 
creatures, bnt a nearer approacb discovered to him such 
a similitude betwixt their gestares and the infantile 
carcases of his own children, that be threw aside his 
gun. This gentleman's feelings are to be envied, bnt 
few traders in far wonld bare acted so feelingly. 

PATERNAL AFFECTION AND AUTHENTICATED 
PHENOMENON. 

( A yonng Chipewyan bad. separated from the rest of 
his band for the purpose of trenching beaver, when his 
wife who was bis sole companion, and in her first preg- 
nancy, was seised with the pains of labour. She died 
on the third day after she bad given birth to tbe hoy. 
The hatband was Inconsolable, and vowed in his 
tnguith never to take another woman to wife, bnt his 
grief was soon in some degree absorbed in anxiety for 
foe fate of his infoot son. To preserve its life be 
fcseeoded to the office of norse, so degrading in the 
of a Chipewyan, as partaking of the duties of a 
Woman. He twaddled it in soft moss, Ted it with broth 
**i*de from the flesh of tbe de.*r, and to still its cries be 
•pplied it to his breast, praying earnestly to the great 
^faster of Life, to assist his endeavours. The lorcc of 


tbe powerfol passion by which be was actuated produced 
the same effect in his case, as it has done io some 
others which are recorded; a flow of milk actually 
took place from his breast. He succeeded in rearing 
his child, tanght him to be a banter, and when he 
attained tbe age of manhood, chose him a wife from the 
tribe. The old man kept his vow in never taking a 
second wife himself, bnt he delighted in tending his 
son's children, and when his daughter-in-law used to 
interfere, saying, that it was not the occupation of a 
roan, he was wont to reply, that he bad promised to 
tbe great Master of Life, if his child was spared, never 
to be proud, like the other Indiana. He used to men- 
tion, too, as a certain proof of tbe approbation of Pro- 
vidence, that although he was always obliged to carry 
bis child oo his back while banting, yet that it never 
roused a moose by its cries, being always particularly 
still at those times. Oar informant* added that he had 
often seen this Indian in bis old age, and that his left 
breast, even then, retained the annanal sine, it had 
acqnired in bis occupation of nnrse. 

INDIAN TRADITION. 

The earth had been formed, hot continued enveloped 
in total darkness, when a bear and squirrel met on the 
shores of a lake ; a dispute arose as to their respective 
powers, which they agreed to settle by running in oppo- 
site directions round the lake, and which ever arrived 
first, was to evince bis superiority by some signal act of 
power. The squirrel beat, ran np a tree, and loudly 
demanded light, which instantly beaming forth, disco- 
vered a bird dispelling the gloom with its wings ; the 
bird was afterwards recognised to be a crow. Tbe 
sqnirrel next broke a piece of bark from the tree, 
endowed it with the power of floating, and said, Behold 
the material which shall afford the future inhabitants of 
tbe earth the means of traversing the waters. 

PROBABILITY OF A NORTH-WEST PA88AGE, AND 

SAFETY OF CAPTAIN PARRY*8 EXPEDITION. 

Oar researches; as far as they have gone, seem to 
favour the opinion of those who contend for tbe practica- 
bility of a North-West Passage. The general line of 
const probably runs east and west, nearly in the latitude 
assigned to Mackenzie's River, the Sound into which 
KoUebne entered, and Kepnlse Bay ; and very little 
doubt can, in my opinion, be entertained of the existence 
of a continued sea, io or about that line of direction. 
I entertain, indeed, sanguine hopes that the skill and 
exertions of my friend CaptainParry will soon render this 
question no longer problematical. His task is doubtless 
an arduous one, and, if ultimately successful, may 
occupy two and perhaps three seasons; hut confiding 
as I do, from personal knowledge, in his perseverance 
and talent for surmounting difficulties, the strength of 
his ships, and the abundance of provisions with whioh 
they are stored, I have very little apprehension of his 
safety. As I understood his object was to keep the 
coast of America close on board, he will find in tbe 
spring of the year, before the breaking np of the ice 
can permit him to porsne his voyage, herds of deer 
flocking in abundance to all parts of the coast, whioh 
may be procured without difficulty ; and, even later in 
the scasoo, additions to his stock of provision may be 
obtained on many parts of the coast, should circum- 
stances give him leisure to send out banting parties. 
With tbe trawl or seine nets also, he may every- 
where get abnndance of fish even withoat retarding his 
progress. L r u<ler the se circumstances I do not conceive 
that he runs any hazard of wanting provisions, should 
his voyage be prolonged even beyond the latest period 
of time which is calculated npon. Drift timber may be 
gathered at many places in considerable quantities, and 

•Mr. Wentzel. ~ 


there is a fair prospect of his opening a communication 
with the Esquimaux, who come down to the const to 
kill seala in the spring, previous to the ioe breaking up ; 
nod from whom, if he auooeeda in conciliating their 
good-will, be may obtain provision, and much useful 
assistance. 

If he makes for Copper-Mine River, as he probably 
will do, be will not find it io the longitude as laid down 
on the oharts ; but he will probably find what would be 
more interesting to him, a post, which we erected on 
the 26 th August at tbe mouth of Hood's River, Which 
is nearly, as will appear hereafter, in that longitude, 
with a flag upon it, and n letter at tbe foot of it, whioh 
may oonvey to him some useful information. 


SNOW HOUSES OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 

Tbe winter habitations of the Esquimaux, who risit 
Churchill, are built of snow, and judging from one 
constructed by Augustas to-day, they are very com- 
fortable dweiliogs. Having selected a spot on the rirer, 
where the snow was about two feet deep, and suffi- 
ciently compact, he commenced by tracing oat n circle 
twelve feet in diameter. The snow in the interior of 
the circle was next divided with a broad knife, having 
a long handle, into slabs three feet long, six inches 
thick, and two feet deep, being the thickness of the 
of snow. These slabs were tenaoioos enough to 
admit of being moved about withoat breaking, or even 
loaing the sharpness of their angles, and they had a 
slight degree of cnrvatnre, corresponding with that of 
the oircle from which they were cut They were piled 
upon each other exactly like courses of hewn stone 
around the circle which was traced out, and care was 
taken to smooth the beds of the different conrsea with 
the knife, and to cat them so as to give tbe wall a slight 
inclination inwards, by which contrivance the building 
acquired the properties of a dome. The dome was 
closed somewhat suddenly and flatly by outting the 
upper slabs in a wedge form, instead of the more rec- 
tangular shape of those below. The roof was about 
eight feet high, and the last apertdre was shat up by a 
small conical piece. 

The whole was bnilt from within, and each slab was 
cat so, that it retained ita position withoat requiring 
support, until another was plaoed beside it, the light- 
ness of the slabs greatly facilitating the operation. 
When the building was covered io, a little loose snow 
was thrown over it, to close np every chink, and a low 
door was cut through the walls with the knife. A bed- 
place was next formed, and neatly faced up with slabs 
of snow, which was then covered with a thin lay er of 
pine branches, to prevent them from melting hy the 
heat of the body. At each end of the bed a pillar of 
■now was erected to place a lamp npon, and l istlv, a 
porch was bnilt before tbe door, and a piece of clear 
ice was placed in an aperture cut in tbe wall for a 
window. 

The purity of the material of which the house wns 
framed, the elegance of its construction, and the tinns- 
Incency of its walls, which transmuted a very p!e:in*.,t 
light, gave it an appearance far superior to a nibble 
building, and one might survey it with feelings some- 
\vhat akin to those prodneed by the contemplation of a 
G recian temple, reared by Phidias ; both are triumphs 
of art, inimitable in their kinds. 


With these few incidental extracts uc con- 
I elude our notice of a work, from the coi^ecutive 
narrative of which, no particulars could Uc taken 
that would prove sufficiently concise for our 
columns, and satisfactory to our readers.— A 
journey of nearly six thousand miles amidst the 
snows, lakes, rivers, seas, and barren and inhos- 
pitable regions of the north ; and which requires 
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eight hundred quart* pages for its Journal, 
cannot be fairly condensed within our limits. 

Should future expeditions ef this description 
be thought necessary, we sincerely hope that 
they wiff be better provided for. Tne sufferings 
of our countrymen, and of their indian guides, 
hunters, &c., were intense and appalling ; and 
we are convinced that much of their disappoint- 
ment and consequent wretchedness, mignt have 
been prevented by more judicious arrangement. 


THE CLUB. 

No. XXXII. — Friday, April 11, 1823. 


He trj’d 

To touch the kindling canvass inter life ; 

With nature ku cresting peneil vjr’d, 

With nature jojooo at tbs mimic strife : 

Thomson. 

THE Antiouary has been so long accustomed 
to praise tne profession of the artist, and to 
borrow illustrations from it, that we urged him 
the other night to give us some account of the 
subject He complied with our wishes the more 
willingly as several of the members have on 
certain occasions, been rather jocular at his ex- 
pence, when alluding to his favourite art. 

The art of drawing, gentlemen, observed our 
friend, has many claims to attention. It is not 
only a delightful and elegant accomplishment, 
but it is, at the same time, susceptible of many 
highly useful applications. 

The human mind is always delighted to ob- 
serve the progress which is made in any under- 
taking ; but in no case is this pleasure more 
strongly excited than in the solitary labours of 
the artist. To perceive at first merely a few un- 
intelligible lines ; to see those lines when joined 
by others, gradually assuming a form of intel- 
ligence ; ami by further additions, wrought into 
a beautiful and attractive picture, is a process of 
creation and improvement, which must, it is 
presumed, excite in every well disposed mind 
a considerable degree ot pleasurable interest. 
The very increase which we discover in our skill 
during our study, is, perhaps, more conspicu- 
ous, and therefore, more calculated to gratify 
the mind, in this pursuit than in any other. 

The consciousness of power whicu we feel in 
being able to take the representation of an ob- 
ject which raav have excited our interest, and 
secure from the feebleness of memory, or the 
alterations of association, all of it which was 
subject to the eye ; and to be capable, moreover, 
of exhibiting that object to others, in the point 
of view in which it most affected ourselves, are 
circumstances whieh must impart to us an emo- 
tion winch few other studies are able to inspire. 

But it is rather on account of its practical 
utility that this art deserves to be recommended. 
The advantages which it supplies to the Mecha- 
nic, the Architect, and the Surgeon, are well 
known ; aud in the study of natural history and 
botany it is of the highest importance. 

It not only supplies the want of verbal com- 
munication, but m many instances surpasses 
it. The truth of this remark is confirmed by a 
mere allusion to the value of plates in books of 
voyages and travels. The traveller who wishes 
to convey to us an accurate representation of 
beautiful or sublime scenery, can do it but im- 
perfectly in words ; but when he has recourse 
to his pencil he is able to impart to us at once 
as complete and correct a view of the whole 
scene as can be had from an inspection of the 
original. How much more captivating is the 
work of Belzoni rendered by his fine delineations. 
What a powerful effect might the penqil of a 


skilful artist have produced in a sketch of the 
Dutch vessel described on a former evening, 
agitated as it was in apparent mockery by tie 
waves which had wrecked it, and shunned 5y 
animated beings, except, perhaps, when a sen- 
fowl, tired or its flight, may rest for a few 
moments upon it. 

The mind is enlightened and refined by a fre- 
quent examination of the works of eminent 
artists . To distinguish their peculiar merits is 
certainly not an occupation of mere amusement. 
The taste is improved, and habits of acute ob- 
servation ate acquired by examining the charac- 
teristics of admired productions ; as the delicacy 
and sweetness exhibited in the Venus de Medici ; 
the powerful expression of feeling in Laocoon ; 
and the dignity and elegance in tne Apollo Bel- 
videre. 

Of the Fine Arts which have contributed 
much to promote civilization, I know of none 
which has a right to rank before the profession 
of the artist. The painters of the greatest emi- 
nence m every country will be found, I believe, 
to have flourished when those countries were 
rising in refinement and reputation. The art is 
by no means ungrateful ; it rewards the national 
taste by which it is encouraged, in several res- 
pects, besides securing to the country a reputa- 
tion for more durable and honourable than that 
of Military glory. 

A few remarks of an opposite tendency were 
made by several other members, some of whom 
were rather jocular upon the Antiquary for hav- 
ing assumed a style so much more florid than 
that which is generally held in the meetings of 
the Club. 

in most of the observations in favour of paint- 
ing, said the President, I am glad to concur. 

1 consider the study to be a source not only 
of pleasure but of power. It certainly has, 
in many respects, a happy effect upon the 
mind. It tends, in the case of young people in 
particular, to cultivate a nice perception of the 
beauties of nature, and to form habits of acti- 
vity. An inspection of the elaborate pieces of 
the first masters shews us, in a very striking 
manner, how much it is in the power of human 
effort to achieve by sieady, persevering, well- 
directed application. Drawing is more especially 
worthy of the attention of the female sex ; and 
it is, 1 am happy to say, an art in whieh several 
of the Ladies of Manchester have already ac- 
quired great credit on public occasions. 

On its advantage in preserving to us the like- 
ness of our friends, and of those persons who ; 
have attaiued distinction for their learning, their | 
talents, or their virtues, some observations were ! 
made in a former paper. | 

The Widower remarked that it is only by the ] 
pencil of the artist that we can convey to future 
generations, a clear idea of those truly contempt- 
ible beings, who, having been intended by na- 
ture for men, spared no exertion to assume the j 
character and qualities of the other sex. J. T. I 


THH OLD MAN. 

** Old man, old man, ihy locks are grey. 

And the winter winds blow cold ; 

Why wander abroad 011 thy wearv way. 

And leave thy home's warm fold f” 

" The winter winds blow cold, 'tis true. 

And I am old to roam ; 

But I inay wander the wide world through, 

Ere 1 shall find my home.” 

“ And where do thy children loiter so long f 
Have they left thee, thus old and forlorn, 

To wander wild heather and hills among, 

While they qaafl from the inaly bora f” 

“ My children have long since sunk to rest. 

To that rest which I would were my own ; 

I have seen the green turf placed over each breast. 
And read each loved name on the stone.” 


"Then haste to the friends ofRf youth, old man. 
Who loved thee in days of yore ; 

They will warm thy old blood w ith the foaming can 
And sorrow shall chill it no more.” 

M To the friends of my youth in far distant parts, 
Over moor, over mount, 1 have aped ; 

But the kind f farad hr their graves, rad the be am 
Of the ttvftu« worn cold an the death” 

The old man's cheek as be spake grew pate ; 

On the gram green and be aank. 

While the evening ran o'er the western vale 
Set midst clouds and vapours dank. 

On the morrow that son on the eastern skies 
Roansnddjr and warm and height; 

Bat never again did that old man rise 
From the sod whicn ha press'd that night 

NBELE. 


ACCOUNT OF HALLOWE’EN. 

(From “ Popular Superstitions, Sfr. of the HigUeniurs," 
just published, ) 

u Ye powers of darkness and of bell, 

Propibons to the magic spell. 

Who rale in silence o’er the night, 

Be preseat now.” Fas nets. 


Of the whole series of annua! festivals, Hal- 
lowe’en forms the most important occasion in 
the Highlands of Scotland. The fascinating 
round of varied enjoyments the night presents 
to the young and Juvenile — the delightful peeps 
into futurity it affords to the enchanted lover— 
and the fond recollections it revives in old age- 
all conspire to render itt approach more inter- 
esting, and its celebration more joyful, than 
any other occasion within the compass of the 
year. Nor is the happy influence diffused by 
Hallowe'en confined to the human class of the 
inhabitants of the Highlands alone r most of the 
supernatural inhabitants are in some degree par- 
takers in the general happiness. With the fairy 
community, in particular, it is an occasion of 
peculiar grandeur, as the great anniversary on 
which they are reviewed by Auld Nick , their 
nominal chief potentate, in person ; whilst many 
others of the classes treated of in the foregoing 
pages regard it as a night of no ordinary pomp 
ana joviality. 

On this occasion of universal hilarity, the 
natural coldness and jealousy which generally 
subsist between the human species and their 
supernatural neighbours, are cuanged into per- 
fect harmony ana benevolence. Like two belli- 
gerent armies, whose hostility towards each 
other is more the offspring of public duty than 
private resentment, and who, therefore, during 
the intervals of war, exhibit in their mutual in- 
tercourse the marks of personal good wiH— 
in like manner, those two classes forget for the 
night all animosity, in their more laudable zeal 
to contribute to each other’s gratification. Nav, 
stern Satan himself relaxes for this night his 
avarice ; and, alive to no other object than the 
promotion of universal enjoyments, dispatches 
showers of his emissaries to the several kiln- 

J iots, peat-stacks, and barn-yards in the Holl- 
ands, to afford to those adventurers who desire 


it, a peep into the secrets of futurity. 

Such a display of seeming benevolence, did 
it proceed from any other inaividual than Satan, 
could not foil to meet with some share of *p* 
plause. Bat heads of families, whose opinions 
are entitled to some respect, have been Known 
to affirm, that Satan’s affected generosity on 
this occasion is nothing but a mere stratagem, 
for inveigling the more effectually the young 
and unwary into his vile snares $ and that he 
gets more game by those specious artifices than 
he could realize by any other means. ^ Hence it 
is that the anxious parent this night, instead of 
extolling Satan’s generosity, is so intent on 
magnifying his perfidy ; and in order the better 
to aissuaae his offspring and family from the 
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dangerous practices of the night, details, with- 
out qualification, his numerous treacheries on 
similar occasions. 

But these ebullitions of the parent’s iealousy 
of Satan’s practices are soon subdued. The 
big-bellied bottle and bumper glass will have a 
great effect in relaxing his heart of its illiberal 
suspicions. Speedily animated by the concili- 
ating qualities of the “ hurley tree” and softened 
by toe recollection of iris own youthful frolics 
and manly deeds on similar occasions, he no 
longer regards as a crime those practices which 
he recently condemned; and the good-natured 
matron, being happy at her husband’s felicity, 
and averse to chide, they both tacitly connive 
at the family’s indulgence in the customary arts 
of divination. 

'GcnenHy the first spell they try is pulling 
the stock of hail. Joining hand in hand they 
forth to the kail-yard, previously blind-folded, 
s, lasses, and children, equally anxious to 
have their fortunes told as their seniors. Pulling 
the first stock they meet with, they immediately 
return to the light to have an examination of hs 
qualities; Its being large or little, straight or 
cmoM, is prophetic of the size and shape of 
the putter’s conjugal companion. If any earth 
tadkeves to the root, it indicates tocher or for- 
tt rnc ; and the taste of the custoe or stem, whe- 
ther sour or sweet, shows the nature of his dis- 
position. 

They go next to the barn-yard, and pull each 
a stalk of oats, and, according to the number 
of grains upon the stalk, the puller will have a 
•conesponduig number of children. It may be 
ebtirmri. that it is essential to a female’s good 
tee, that her stalk should have the top grain 
attached to it. 

An individual goes to the barn, opens both its 
doors, then takes the instrument used in win- 
nowing com, called a wecht , and goes through 
all the gestures of letting down com against the 
wind. This is repeated three several times, and 
the third time an apparition will pass through 
the barn, in at the one door and out at the other, 
having a retinue emblematical of his or her sta- 
tion in life. 

A person goes privately to Tor-na-ke, or the 
kiln-pot, throws into it a dew of blue thread, 
winch the person winds into a new clew. To- 
wards the latter end something will hold the 
thread, on which the person demands, “who 
holds?” an answer will be returned by the agent 
below, by naming the Christian name and sir- 
name of the person’s future spouse. 

A person steals out unperceived to the peat- 
stack — sows a handful of hemp-seed, calling out 
something to the following effect : — 

M Hemp-seed I saw thee. 

Hemp-seed I saw thee, 

And be who is my tree love 
Come after me and pa' thee/* 

And, on looking over his shoulder, he sees the 
apparition of the person invoked, in the attitude 
of pulling the hemp, which had immediately 
grown at the magic command. Or, if hemp- 
seed is not at handIT let the person take the floor- 
besom, which he will ride in the manner of a 
witch three times round the peat-stack, and the 
last time the apparition will appear to him. 

They go, one or more, to what is called a 
deed and living ford, or, in other words, a ford 
whkh has been crossed by a funeral, and ob- 
serving profound silence, mp the sleeve of their 
shirt in it. On returning home, they go to bed 
in right of a fire, and, lying awake in bed, they 
will observe an apparition, being an exact simi- 
titude of the grand object in question, turn the 
shirt-sleeves, as if to dry the other side. 


An individual goes to a public road, which 
branches in three several directions, (i. e. the 
junction of three roads,) bearing with him the 
cutty or three-legged stool, on which the person 
seats himself just on the eve of twelve o’clock ; 
and, as the hour strikes, he hears proclaimed 
the names of several persons who snail die in 
the parish before the anniversary. Nota — 
If the person carries along with him articles of 
wearing-apparel, and throws an article away on 
the proclamation of each person’s name, it will 
rescue the person from his impending fate. 

These and some other out-of-door spells having 
been tried, the parties return to the dwelling- 
house to burn the nuts. Burning the nuts is a 
very popular charm- They name a lad and a 
lass to each particular nut, as they lay them in 
the fire, and, accordingly, as they bum quiefly, 
or start from beside one another, so the wane of 
the courtship will be. 

A person takes a candle and goes unattended 
to a looking glass — eats an apple before it, 
combing his or tier hair all the while, occasion- 
ally holding over the shoulder a table-fork with 
a piece of the apple upon it, and ultimately the 
naventurer’s conjugal partner will be seen in the 
glass, in the attitude of taking the proffered 
piece of apple. 

These and some other spells of less note, such 
as dipping for the apple, groping for the clean 
dish, which are generally known, and, therefore, 
need not be particularly described, joined to 
each individual’s relation of the sights which he 
saw on the present and former occasions, toge- 
ther with the reflections they draw from “ nar- 
rative old age,” bring the well buttered sowans, 
or more favourite bembrishd* upon the table. 
The tonsie kebbock is roasted at the fire, and 
fangs cut down from end to end. Brandered 
bannocks, and every other luxury that can be 
procured, load the hospitable board. The wel- 
come guests surround it; the silver head is 
bared with solemn reverence, and the temperate 
feast, qualified with a few rounds of the Boghtle 
dhe, is as much relished as if it consisted of the 
most delicious luxuries that crown a monarch’s 
board. Bat the hours are too happy to remain 
long;— -they flee like a shadow, and call the 
guests to their respective homes. Each swain 
and damsel now repose themselves on their pil- 
lows, full of those tender emotions which the 
night’s amusements excited, and in their mid- 
night slumbers see those objects, whose image 
they so ardently wished to see in all their come- 
liness and beauty. 

* Twitched cream. 


EXTRACT FROM A MS. FORM. 


* Indeed those eyes were never made for yon, 

M Too eloquent by far for such a saint ; 

11 1 only wish for my sake they'd been blue, 
**£Pray do you ever rouge my dear or paint] 

" I wish for certain reasons that I knew ; 

I see no cause indeed why ladies mayn't. 

Provided that they tell os all In time ; 

I oannot think it then would he a crime. 

There is a certain language in the eye, 

That generally is understood by all; 

A sort of mutual sympathy by the by, 

In which young people very often fall; 

And is a bablt which I must decry 
As not becoming to the sex at all : 

I mean that staring in each other's face. 

Without regard to either time or place. 

Exchange pf glances, looks of love and such like. 
Are things that 1 should certainly condemn ; 

And which, in truth, I cannot say 1 much tike. 
Although, perhaps, I've had my share of them ; 

It give* one too a sort of quick'nug touch like 
Lightning— the brilliancy of a gem 

Darted upoi* ns from a female eye ; 

And then we eannqt tell the reason why. 



The lady I alluded to before. 

Had been in youth a very arrant flirt ; 

But now as she was verging on two score, 

[In fact She'd done her character some hurt] 
She would reform end never do so more; 

[I hope she will not think that I am pert] 
And so resolv'd at once to turn a saint — 

She really held herself in great restraint. 

Her rouge et eetera were now laid aside. 

And all such articles of ladies' fair, 

In which they take a mighty deal of pride, 

Ae making them us beautiful us they are. 
No doubt but many blemishes they hide, 
Altho' in fact, it's but a sort of snare; 

And hanging out false colours as they say 
Which surety's not a eery honest way. 

She gave up baits, and now abhorr*d a route ; 

Had very great aversion to a play : 
Although indeed I had myself some doubt. 
Whether she really was inclin'd that way ; 
I would not have this though to get about. 
Because you know it's but what people say ; 
And 1 would be the last raau to defame. 

Or otherwise to injure her good name. 

If I might be permitted now to give 
An opinion on so delicate a subject, 

Which — — — - — _ 


I really own that I do much suspect 
Those ladies, who with modest, and with pious looks 
Make you believe they read nought but their prayer books. 

I've many weighty reasons for so thinking. 

Which if I chute I could explain • c > ou ; 

Some that would make your eyes begin of winking, 

Sm very wouderftti bat yet so troe ; 

I should not like it to be thought I'm shrinking 
From what I said before, no more 1 do. 

1 say if 1 were willing I could prove 
All that to you, which 1 have said above. 

In youth this lady had been much admir'd, 

A fine good-looking woman, you would call her ; 

Not that I think they* re most to be desir'd— 

I've seen some pretty women rather smaller, 

Which to my taste would not so soon have tir'd : 

But Jet that pass I’d never wish one taller. 

In spite of her complexion being brown. 

She look'd much better in an evening gown. 

.She'd had some lovers ('so at least I've heard) 

Amounting to in all about two score, 

Which some say Is a thing that’s quite absurd. 

Haring ne'er beard the like of u before; 

Now us to this I will not pledge my word ; 

She might have had yon know as maoy more 
Without us knowing aught about the matter. 

Hxoeptlvy what we bear from idle chatter. 

I do not think that novels or romances 
Ought to be put into yoong ladies' hands ; 

They only fill their heads with whims aud fancies. 

And such like nonsense no oue understands. 

As knights iu love and damsels too iu trances. 

Who wander far away in foreign lands ; 

Also such stories too, as Miss Florinda, 

Who jump'd out to her lover through the window. 

But I must bring this canto to a close, 

And wish the courteous reader* good tare ; 

My muse I'm sure would wish to fake a doxe — 

In fact, she's rather tired — so am I ; 

And as we have not too much time to lose. 

I'll not defer this opportunity 
Of wishing yon, kind reader, a good night. 

And pleasant reveries, and slumbers light. 

E. P. COUITHUBST. 


TUB CABX1TBT. 


PE RE LA CHAI8E. 

(By the Author of the Magic Lantern, ) 

P&xt La Chaise ia the modern and fashionable bmry- 
ing-groand of Paris. Will it be believed that even to 
the “ Narrow House" fashion carries its influenoe — but 
so it is ; and all the persons of a certain rank — that ia 
to say, those who can afford to pay for it — who may 
enter the dnH precinta of death at Paris, are consigned 
to P&re La Chaise, which is certainly the most cbeeriul 
(if I can apply this term to such a place) churob-ymrd 
that ever waa seen. 

The French only coaid have thought of decorating 
the last sad earthly -tape as this is adorned; nothing 
can be more boongruoag j every size, sort, and shape 
.of monument, from the pyramid of Egypt in miniature 
to the oi namented Gothic cfcgpel, — all are jumbled toge- 
ther io the strangest confusion. Here we have a sar- 
cophagus supported by sphinx**? while next to it a 
Greek cross of delicate proportion rears eta modest 
front Several of the monuments .have recesses in them, 
which are filled with baskets of artificial flowers covered 
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over with glass, and almost all adorned by gariaods of 
flowers, moss, ‘ or beads, while many bare beds of 
flowers, rose-trees, and flowering shrubs planted round 
them. The place is thiokly planted with cypress, pop- 
lars, and other trees, and sereral walks are formed in 
it. The mixtore of frivolity and sentiment risible in 
this asylum of the dead must impress itself strongly on 
the mind of an English person, and is no bad epitome 
of the French character. 

Here the ruling passion is strikingly evident ; and I 
confess I bare so much of the natural John Bull feeling 
about me, that I would prefer haring my grave in the 
most secluded sombre spot that could be found, to 
leaving my bones in the fashionable, sentimental PAre 
La Chaise. The beautiful monument of the unfortunate 
lovers Heloise and Abelard is removed to this ceme- 
tery, and wretchedly placed in a corner, near the wall 
that incloses the ground. Surely, if ** in the ashes 
glowed their wonted fires/* they would doubly glow at 
the situation and society in which they are now placed. 

It is the custom to pay a certain sum for the ground, 
which is generally bought at so many years’ purchase. 
The general period is fifty years, and at the expiration 
of that time it is broken up, and disposed of again. 
The tomb-stones usually bear , inscriptions specifying 
the length of time for which they are to stand. Read- 
ing those inscriptions suggested the following lines : 

“ Reader, this grave for fifty years is mine. 

But when my term is np, it may be thine/' 

Thus the epitsph answers the double purpose of honour- 
ing the dead, and of offering the tenement to a future 
customer. 


SEVEN SYMPTOMS OF SPRING IN LONDON 


Symptom 1. To hear, some morning, before you 
are well awake, a hoarse unfeminine voice squalling, 
44 primroses, two bunches a-penny;” followed, in a 
few days, with •* buy my pretty bough^pols and sweet 
briar,” or daffydown dallies. 

Symptom 2. Happening to go as far from the city 
as the parish of Clerkenwell; to see some little urchin 
of a boy with his rod and line, like another Polyphemus, 
sitting on the wall by the side of the New River, and 
bobbing for a gudgeon ; and, at the same time, to ob- 
serve that the little bit of garden belonging to Sadler’s 
Wells has been fresh raked, the white rails on that 
side of the river newly painted, as also the entrance 
doors, and the magic words, boxes, pit, and gallery. 

Symptom 3. To hear Jews and Irishmen, on some 
Sanday morning (for yon generally hear mackarel cried 
first on that day, so managed, perhaps, because folks 
have more time to eat and money to spend), bawling 
•• my-krel” 

Symptom 4. To see a fine quarter of lamb, tempt- 
ing you at your butcher’s : but ibis is an awkward 
symptom, for, upon inquiring the price, you find it 
heavier perhaps than your pocket. 

Symptom 5. A fine cream cheese at the butter shop, 
and divers bunches of radishes at the green-grocers, as 
an accompaniment. 

Symptom 6. Rather a rural symptom ; vir.. to see, 
in passing through one of the inns of court, or past a 
London church-yard, a shrub or tree showing its first 
budding attempt to pat forth a yellow-green leaf in its 
murky and foggy atmosphere. 

Symptom 7. To go to Cnvent Garden (the finest 
garden in England, as we cockneys say) on some fine 
Tuesday or Thursday morning, being market-days, and 
see the fair goddess of Spring personified by young 
summer cabbages, cauliflowers, (those best of flowers) 
bundles of asparagns, early dishes of green peas, and 
other tempting vegetable matters. To see, also, 
Maia’s coronet, torn apparently from her brows, offered 
for sale in the shape of beautiful and blooming flowers, 
tastefully disposed in nosegays for the mantle-piece or 
the boudoir . And, more than all, the flowers having 
r£al and right-earnest roots td* them, yritb or without 
pots, and to be bought for various sums, from the 
two-penny root of southern wovd and double daisies, or 
sixpenny one of Stceet William, to the half-crown myrtle 
or the half-guinea camellia japonica. 

Who, then, should dare to say that we Londoners 
know nothing of Spring and her beauties, bat that we 
must succumb and knock under to the rustics and men 
of the shires, when we have seven such symptoms as 


the above to apprise ns of her arrival? Let, then, the 
followers of the ploogfa keep Ibeir dirty fields end lanes 
to themselves ; and come home from a spring-day's 
walk with half a hundred weight of clay hanging to 
their heels; let them go on eating their fat bacon in 
peace, and leave us to our good pavements, our gas- 
lights, our lamb and mint sauce, and our seven symp- 
toms of spring. — Lit. Ckron. 


AN OLD INDIAN CHIEF. 

( From Manners and Customs of several Indian Tribes. ) 

Here, after I had become acquainted with their lan- 
guage, I was accustomed, in oompany with the Indian 
boys, to listen with indescribable satisfaction to the 
sage counsels, inspiring narratives, and traditionary 
tales of Tshut-obe-naa.* This venerable worn-out war- 
rior would often admonish os for our faults, and exhort 
us never to tell a lie. 4 Never steal, except it be from 
an enemy, whom it is just that we should injure io 
every possible way. When you become men, be brave 
and cunning in war, and defend your bunting grounds 
against all encroachments. Never suffer your squaws or 
little ones to want. Protect the squaws and strangers 
from insult. On do aoeount betray your friend. Re- 
sent insults ; revenge yourselves on your enemies. 
Drink not the poisonous strong-water of the white peo- 
ple ; it is sent by the Bad Spirit to destroy the Indians. 
Fear not death ; none but cowards fear to die. Obey 
and venerate the old people, particularly your parents. 
Fear and propitiate the Bad Spirit, that he may do you 
no barm ; — love and adore the Good Spirit, who made 
us all, who supplies our hunting grounds, and keeps us 
alive. 

He would then point to the scars that disfigured his 
body, and say, ( Often have I been engaged in deadly 
combat with the enemies of our nation, and almost as 
often come ofT victorious. — I have made long walks 
over snow and loe, and through swamps and prairies, 
without food, iu search of my country’s foes : I have 
taken this and that prisoner, and the scalps of such 
and such warriors. 

Now looking round on his auditors with an indescri- 
bable expression of feeling in his countenance, and 
pointing to the green fields of corn, and to the stores 
collected from the hunting grounds, he would continue, 
4 For the peaceful enjoyment of all these, yon are in- 
debted to myself and to my brave warriors. But now 
they are all gone, and I only remain. Like a decayed 
prairie tree, I stand alone : the companions of my 
youth, the partakers of my sports, my toils, and my 
dangers, recline their heads on the bosom of onr 
Mother.t My sun is fast descending behind the wes- 
tern hills, and I feel that it will soon be night with me. 


ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

Chiefly extracted from an Essay by the late Dr. V ’. Knox. 
[By S. X.l 

We have many fine poetical Epitaphs: those of 
Dryden and Pope are roost deservedly celebrated, lu 
general, the metrical are inferior to the prosaic. 

The love of rhyme, indeed, descends to the lowest 
ranks ; and there are few church-yards where that 
favourite, 

“ Affliction sore, long time I bore," 
does not occur more than once. 

Few, perhaps,* of the more common inscriptions, 
which are to be met with in almost every church-yard, 
in England, are read with greater pleasure than the 
following descriptive one, the original of which may 
be seen in the 8th edition of Francis Quarles’ 44 Divine 
Emblems,” printed in 1687, and quaintly dedicated 
44 To the Royal Bud of Majesty, and Centre of our 
Hopes and Happiness , Charles, Prince of Great Bri- 
tain, France , and Ireland , Son and Heir Apparent to 
the High and Mighty Charles, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland , 6[c” 

44 Oar Life is like a winter’s days 
Some only breakfast , and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are fall fed ; 

The oldest man bat sups, and goes to bed. 

Large is his debt that lingers ont the day ; 

Who goes the soonest, has the least to pay/* 

The misfortune has been, that many of our Epitaphs 
in prose have encroached on the province of biography, 

• Defender of the People, 
t The Earth. 


and real dignity has been lost io a tedious aad ciroca 
staotial detail of descents, pedigrees, and relationships. 
The reader is tired before he has obtained a clear idea 
of the character sod family described. The following 
Epitaph on the Great Nelson occupies more than eighty 
lines of the tablet on which it is inscribed. This justly 
admired Tribote to the incomparable merits of the 
Hero of Trafalgar, was written by the Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan : 


"At an early period of life He entered into the Naval fo 
vice of his Coantry ; and early were the instances which narked 
the fearless nature and Enterprise of hit Character ; vnidat to 
the loftiest Spirit, and the jnstost title to Self-confidence, a »trid 
and humble obedience to the sovereign role of DisdpUae aad 
Subordination. Rising by doe gradation to command, he fo. 
fused into the bosom of those he led, the valoroas Ante* and 
enthusiastic Zeal for the Service of bis King and Coantry wUeh 
animated his own ; and while he acquired the Love of sIL by 
the sweetness and moderation of his Temper, he inspired a 
universal Confidence in the neverfailing resources ofhL caps, 
cions Mind. Solicitous of Peril, and regardless of Woeadi 
he became, at length, the Glory of his Profession I He com.’ 
manded and conquered at the Battles of the NILE aad 
COPENHAGEN : victories never before eqaalled, yet tfter- 
wards surpassed by his own last Achievement, 

The BATTLE of TRAFALGAR! 
fought on the 91st of October, in the year 190ft. 

On that day, before the concJssion of the Action, HE F ELL, 
mortally wounded ; but the sonrees of Life and Sense railed 
not until it was known to him that, the destruction of tie ene- 
my being completed, the Glory of his Coantry and bis Own 
had attained their summit ; then laying his hand on his brave 
Heart, with a look of exalted resignation to the Will of ibe 
Sn^reme^^bposer of the Fate of Man and Nations, HE 

The Period to Nelson's Fame can only be the end of Time! 


MUSIC. 

Harmony is the result of a combination of soasds 
modulated according to the order of nature and art. 
This definition is applicable equally to Vocal aad I»- 
strumental Music ; consequently eminence in the sci- 
ence depends on the skill and degree of perfection with 
which it is cultivated. Since, however, the endow- 
ments of men are almost endlessly diversified, we mit 
ascribe to every competitor comparative, rather than 
absolute merit. Nor must it be overlooked that dif- 
ferent individuals may rank equally high, in point of 
excellence, in different branches of the profession; *o 
that in adjusting the balance with any precision, it re- 
quires peculiar discrimination and judgment. 

Id a course of Musical Lectures, delivered by Dr. 
Crotch at the London Institution, the various powers 
of three great Masters in composition, Handel, Hayda, 
and Mozart, were exhibited and critically examiaed. 
The order in which we have named them appears to be 
prescribed by their talents and productions. This judg- 
ment seems to be awarded by publio opinion, and will 
no donbt be sanctioned by impartial posterity. They 
all contribute to oar delight ; bat the effect of their 
Music on our feelings almost compels the verdict of 
our judgment as now recorded. 

* The subject of his concluding Lecture was the Opert 
of Le Notse £ Figaro, by Mozart. The remarks 
which Dr. Crotch made upon it were but few, and sot 
of material consequence. He performed thirteen speci- 
mens, selected from different parts of the Opera. They 
were rich, melodious, and impressive. Hie Professor 
gave it as bis opiuion, that if Mozart is not to be con- 
sidered as the greatest of all Composers, be most be 
allowed the pre-eminence amongst the modems. His 
genius is original, and bis style forms an epoch in the 
Musical Art. His Symphonies are learned, his Dances 
airy, bis imagination rich, his sensibility deep, and his 
taste pure. The very early intimations which he gave 
of his great powers were justified by the productions of 
his more mature yeara. At six years of age be is re- 
ported to have written, though in a rude manner, made 
which his father,- notwithstanding he was an able prac- 
titioner, found it difficult to perform. His ear is said 
to have been so exquisitely formed, that the slightest 
harshness or disoordanoy in a note was a torture to biau 
If there is such a thing as musical inspiration, it would 
almost seem that, at least in the early part of life, Mo- 
zart was visited by it, since his ability for regular 
extemporary composition was not at all times the suae. 
A capacity, however, for peculiar exertion and tbc 
manifestation of great excellence, is not confined to this 
Soienoe, or to a solitary individual, but is oonferred is 
various branches of mental power. 
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twine it weel my bon - ny dou, And twine it weel the plaid - en. The las - sie lost her silk - en snood, With 

he has left the lass he loo’d, His own true love for - sa - ken ; Which makes me sore to greet the snood, I 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS. 


SKETCHES AND FRAGMENTS. 

(By the Author of thelMqyk Utsdetu. ) 

Coquetry. —In No. 198 of the Spectator 
there is a remarkably good paper by Addison, 
on the dangers of coquetry and levity. He com- 
mences by saying, * There is a species of woman 
whom I snail distinguish by the name of Sala- 
manders. Now, a Salamander is a kind of 
heroine in chastity, that treads upon fire, and 
lives in the midst of flames without being hurt. 
A Salamander knows no distinction of sex in 

' frjAJMMUft fn on a la ft f *a**tln a 

THUIaJ wDv WlWrvvm^ XTvVTd IWIUUIUI M III! w 

stranger at first sight, ana is not so narrow-spi- 
ntsd ai an abwrvs winlktf person ehe talks 
to he -in vmfle or femaAe attire. She plays a 
whole evening at picauet with a gentleman, 
walks with him two or tWee hours by moonlight, 
an d i s e x tr em e l y sca ndalis e d at 4he unreasonable- 
ness of a husband, or the severity of a parent, 

— ^■■1^1 Sma aaat jn ^-L siiaaaaal 

|TIw% vtTtuiu tlvW Mia wvX 11 UUl ouva WUvvvul 

liberties.” 

There is no character more prevalent in the 
present day than that of the Salamander, though 

*0 In gw nnlinnn hnf bar if pahhi on ika AAimA»^ A ann 

H TO pvnNRW UUtiUl AJ&RRti I PU1 wO WHv v'UU llVf lb| wuu 

none more iqjurous to society. It may he ques- 

-Ajasn ami jyaHAiji 

VlVlltlU ‘Wuvmvi me mjmun wxiuj to pipuit) 

sacrifices her honour, hut in public wears the 
semblance of virtue, is not less dangerous to 
society ; and whether there be not greater hope 
of her amendment. Her sin, enormous as it is, 
being concealed from the world, and accompa- 

k„ #>11 nf niinna nli 

’ IJlhU TTY Ull vav wUC VT III U UUUUUlWUwo v* 111 UpK iwj y 

has not (he same pernicious effect of had exam- 
ple. Conscious -of her own crimes, ohe pays 
the deference of Virtue of assuming its mask ; 
and it is to be hoped that ehe may see the error 
of her ways and amend : but the Salamander 
gQQ fl Qp pp<i|ng h^rn^if fp} tbc nunacioasa ess of | 
preaerving her chastity ^ while her oondact is so 
lull -of levity, that the genera l ity of mankind 
believe that so much public impropriety must be 
accompanied by actual guilt ; and her example 
cannot fail of being injurious to the young and 
thoughtless. There is but little prospect of her 
amendment ; for though suffering under a loss 
nf character, ihe Is unconscious df. her faulty 
mid fanriee hersetf *fre victim rrf unjust slander. 
-She is insensible of the necessity of appearing 
virtuous, as well as of being so ; and this blind- 
ness to her own errors engenders an angry feel- 
ing at what she considers the injustice of the 
world, which leaves the mind ill pr e p a r ed for* 
Teftection and repentance. Another danger 
attached te the^alamasider is, that by her levity 
she encourages freedoms which onen so far 
exceed the hounds of propriety, that even she 
feels indignant ; and, instead of reflecting on her 
own want of conduct, which led to suen liber- 
ties, and resolving never again to betray the same 
levity, she resents the insult with all the warmth 
and as t oni s hme n t of outraged modesty and 
decorum ; like a person who has thrown down 
the fence which guards his property, and is then 
surprised that people trespass on it. 

Friendship. — * 1 call the man my friend who 
is inclined to treat me, when present, with -can- 
dour ; when absent, with consideration.’ This 
was Marmontel’s idea of the requisites essential 
In a friend ; but how few, how very few, deserve 
that appellation, which is so indiscriminately 
bestowed by the unthinking, on any companion 
whom chance or circumstances have thrown in 
their way, or with whom, by some similarity of 
pursuit or of taste, they have fanned an inti- 
macy ; which, though it brings them often toge- 
ther, still leaves them devoid of sentiment of 
real regard -or esteem ! 


Friendship, in the modern acceptation of the 
wo id, is merely an association produced by 
habit or convenience, and dissolved as easily as it 
is formed. Happy, thrice happy, are they who 
in this * weary pilgrimage’ meet with that most 
inestimable of all blessings — a true friend ; 
feelingly alive to their good qualities, and cor- 
recting the Jbad with the mild and patieut voice 
of truth, kindness, and sincerity, which only 
wishes to raise the object of its censure. 

Rousseau has said, And with great delicacy of 
of feeling, that we may repulse blows aimed at 
us by our enemies ; hut when we behold emeng 
■tbs snsiftM sw friend, sword to hand, nothing 
Tcauuns hut to hide our head. How strongly 
did the * Bt tn B rut e * of Julius Caesar express 
this sentiment, when, folding his robe over his 
head, he resigned himself to his fate ! It is 
from friends, or at least /hipa, that *y p 

fr e qu ently r ec e iv e the dee pest wou n d s ; and bit- 
ter experience daily tV sage advice, 

from which the genero u s youthful mi nd turns 
with disdain, — ‘ Live with your friends as though 
they may one day become your enemies.’ 

Children. — It is pleasing to behold the 
gradual expansion of the youthful mind. We 

Winn 1 n/fch ilfkttll nh il/lt kii no litlLi — ^ *■> .aflMMVUAro 

WMT awwtt tipwi tlUftWm TOO llvllv Vnvtt TOZStl tWiiICiI y 

ana trace in the former most of (he propensiOes 
iff the latter ; but, with all duexespect to matu- 
rity, children are often much more entertaining, 
first, because there is in them a freshness of 
mind that gives elasticity to their thoughts, and 

uSIM^DXhin jhlhAU” nA^iAfia • unj fl AAAfl ijliy L/iAttUAil 
■* vvuviii w vnyn Hwranv y vnra j duluiiuii y uuvUlloU y 

though they have all the propensities of men 

Avail iDAnaAii ikan lyma Mivf ULa » La^ t l> ^ ^ — — 
vmu TT VSffVU y fUVf dVVTv fTT7t| Bit • UV ui| luv oCTIov 

or cunning to conceal (hem. 

More depends on first impressions than people 
are aware of; and parents should, if possible, 
be more careful in the selection of their nurse- 
maids (ban of their governesses. The fhrm<»r 
onen toy tto Tunnoniion ox crus tnai Tire utter 
never can erase. It is from the first they imbibe 
that most detestable of all mean vices, cunning, 
which engenders lying and deception ; and how 
often do we see a coild emerge from the nursery, 
devoid of that freshness and simple purity which 
constitute the g r ea t es t charm of infancy 1 

* A child without i nno c ence Is iike a flo wer 
without perfume,* is, 1 believe, an observation 
of Chateaubriand’s, and its truth has often struck 
me, when I have beheld the petty artifices so 
disgusting in children. If we believe, with 
Locke, that there are no innate ideas in the hu- 
man mind, we may consider that nf a child as a 
sheet of blank paper. But as It cannot lung 
remain so, how careful ought we to be what 
characters first deface its unsullied purity! — 
characters so often indelible ; — and can we, or 
ought we to permit them to be traced by a menial 
hand? a hand perhaps stained by theft, and 
(he ready minister to tne crimes and vices of its . 
owner. 

But allowing that the menials, to whom we 
trust our children, are not dishonest or vicious, 
how few of them are to be found that are not 
ignorant and full of prejudices ; and what secu- 
rity have we that our children will not imbibe • 
the latter, however we may, by education, guard : 
against the former ? Who is it that cannot trace 
to the first impressions conveyed to their minds 
by servants the many false opinions and inju- 
rious prejudices of youth, which in after age 
they have found it so difficult to conquer entirely? 
Beware, then, ye who are blessed with children, 
how ye abuse the treasures committed to your 
charge, and reflect, that on early impressions 
depends much of the good conduct and happi- 
ness of your offspring. 


Mental Improvement.— It it pleaam, whM 
one » prevented m whole evening Son, re&W 
to mate amends for it by amusing and £3’ 
tive conversation ; for when we reflect how short 
is our span of life, and how much of that short 
span is consumed in sleeping, dressing, eatuur 
and visits, with a long et cetera offrivofou 
amusements, we have indeed but a short time 
for mental improvement. And how frequently 
is even that short time interrupted by M 
trifling, or petulent companions, who without 
any mercy break in on oar time ! 

We should, therefore, never omit an opportu. 
■mty -of improvement ; for certainly the AhniktT 
■ewer intended that die powers of mbdvrith 
which he has endo wed as were to be unemployed. 
The best way to ensure our own happiness, u 
well as to show our gratitude to ourCreator, is 
to cultivate to the highest state of perfectian’the 
talents be st o we d on us, aad to empty those 
talents usefully and honorably. 


Beneath 


THE VISION. 


aaoolingnhaAe I Ur, 
I, in -softest stimfbciaTaj 


siuuuwn IU^ 

While theft er tag from the heat of Uvi 
Before my mind flu* vision pstt. 

A hwrt y fo rm of arore fesSghf, 

Jost tike a Seraph cleft Aeeir, 

Whose robe dom’d as a trail of light. 
Amongst the cloads divinely fair. 

Descending swift, on downy wise. 

She cuts the liquid-ethcr mure. 

And t ho naau d-odo gn Ttwindbcr gipp. 

And wafts Them to my dufle obscure. 

SofQy aheJRnpon the ground, 

__ Andes ohe -trod, it frriglfter grew ; 

Her gentle feet with sandaU bound. 

Scarce boot the flowers lint sprang anew. 

She stood, combining every grace, 

And fin’d on me her emerald eyes. 
Which dnttnd- radiant onayfot. 

Ami |ft|Aa 

She led me Ur n’er plains asd hills. 

Thro’ many agnm, wad winding voir. 
Last, to a chryshtlwtream that trills, 

In gentlest marmws Uuu^k « dele. 

It issnes from a monnUiu’s side. 

And aum'roms masay hanks an these; 
Tis where to sport In joyons pride, 

Ttu» xitgiojiuiMsaftaspsif. 

n Dome/’ said any Jmtmnly xiailaat, 

" Here drink thy June and nnhi e r eingj 
Long have I heard thy dear ssmylehit. 

“ How bolder strike the vocal string. 

"No longer heir obscurely dwell, 

" Amidst the vatgar passing throng, 

" For future times at least shall tell, 

“ The ri si n g w o n de ss of ih y son g . 

" Fan then that tnr~ paaftc firr. 

" Which Alls and constimtesThy^ent; 

“ The muse thy fancy will inspire, 

" Nor dare tby spirit Te coutroal.” 

"She said : and stripp'd the myrtle tree. 

To weave a pare, perennial crown ; 

" This I design” she said, " for thee,** 

“ And may's! thoa wear it with renown. 

" See’st thus yon four winged messenger, 

“ That flies as lightning swift *ti* Mag, 
" A mighty G oddest, trust in her, 

“ And thoa di»i* find ^ denihioss asms ” 

She ceas'd the music of her longue— 
(Whilst I stood wtapt in awe and fear. 
And felt as though the heav*ns had rung 
Their silv'ry harps upon mine ear), 

“Then -vunisKV! from my eager eyes. 

And left me silent at the stream i 
At last awak’ning with surprise, 

1 found the parting Alias, a stream. 

Leeds, 


j. A 


IMPROMPTU.— TO CONSCIENCE. 


Hash ! hnh I tuny commence, tie ftffl antfhe qUdt ; 
Yon always are striving to kick np a flag; 

Tho’ we willingly narac you and loll yon to deefi* 
Yoa still are determin'd to wake and to peep- , 
Manchester. • 
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oonEiroingaioE. 

TO THE EDITOB, 

Sir, I bore little leisure, tod lea* inclination* for 

newspaper onntroveray ; particularly with anonymous 
oppmats, who art seldom to be silenced, even by 
rsfstaticn ; end over whom tidsry is hot tbe shadow 
of s triumph. Permit me however, ie this iestenoe, 
briefly to observe, for tbe satisfaction of yoer mtrili- 
met eorrespoe d eet Y. f that the “ novel theory ” against 
which be hm so hereually taken the field, is to he 
food, (the data at least from which it is dedncihle, 
by entry school hey) in all elementary works on Astro- j 

The reasarks in my lecture which elicited the for* 
f iHfrKU displeasure of Y., referred to effects natu- 
nl)j, ud aaavoidsbly, resalting from causes which are 
is themselves, as well established, and demonstrable 
ss say in the science ; namely the revolution of the 
Berth’s perihelion point, or line of apsides, and tbe 
oertaio, though gradual diminution of tbe obliqoity of 
the Ecliptic*- — If your correspondent is still disposed to 
doobt the consequences which most obviously arise from 
these motions, perhaps he will condescend to inform 
on by what other rational or pkUosophcol supposition 
we are to account for the fsot, that shells and various 
m«ri^ productions are constantly ftand in situations so 
fhi above tbs present level of the sea?— and farther, 
what came bat the extension of the tropica (a neces- 
sary effect of the changes in the angle of the Ecliptic,) 
coold have placed organic remains of animals peculiar 
to latitudes now so widely different, in the rooks and 
soils of this Island ? With this interesting subject for 
Y.'s scientific powers, I must leave bim, bnt with the 
aaerrmt- that whenever he shall condescend to unmask 
amd assume u a local habitation and a name,” I shall 
be ready to meet him in the pages of tbe Iris. — Let him 
however observe that a real wsm (for I will not dispute 
with a phantom,) ia a sine quo mm of sty engagement, 
I am &c., A. F. ROGERS. 

Lector* Room , Exchange , Manchester, April 16fA, 1823. 


STENOGRAPHY. 

Mb. Editor, — Of aU the different systems of Sbort- 
bamd which have been incidentally mentioned, in various 
numbers of your scientific miscellany, no allusion, I 
believe, has yet been made to one that bas recently 
been announced to tbe world, by a Mr. Kitcbingman, 
md which baa certainly, partly by its own merits, and 
partly by the strong recommendation of its numerous 
patrons, obtained no inconsiderable degree of celebrity. 
This system, the principles of which I have lately bad 
aa opportunity of investigating, bas not, at present, 
been committed to the press, tbe alphabet, and ele- 
mentary parts, alone, being engraved, and printed on 
u quarto page, for the nae of Mr. Kitcbingman’s pupils. 
This piste c o n ta ins a brief summary of tbe whole 
scheme, comprising almost every thing essential to a 
complete knowledge of the system, and serving, at tbe 
same time, aa the basis of all tbe Teachers future 
instructions, which are communicated, vivd voce , and 
in a vary able manner, to each individual pupil, as 
cxreumutunees may require. 

Mr. Kitehingmans system of Stenography is founded 
on a novel and very ingenious expedient, never before 
attempted, consisting of wbat is termed a duplicate or 
reverse Alphabet, the second or duplicate character for 
each letter, beiog precisely the reverse of the first 
character. This gives great hcility in joining different 
characters together, io words containing two or more 
fetters. The characters which compose tba second set 
s/e aleo used, at the beginning of words, for certain 
propositions, in connexion with tbe remaining characters 
ijx tae name word ; and the termi nations, also, are ex- 
pr^emd by peculiar marks, or quaint turns, joined to 
the* preceding pert of tbe word, without lifting the pea. 
Frcam this diversity of character for one and the same 
letk^er, the different combinations are, for the mQst part, 
gre>*dj superior to those which occur in other systems 
cl ^fihutl-haad ; and by this means also is preserved the 
cormt form of each individual character, both in its 
commencement and termination, and therefore easily 
dimtiagainbed from the rest of tbe characters, with which 


it is connected, in tbe same word. The words are, in 
general, mere folly expressed, and by fewer characters, j 
than are n anally employed, even in tbe best and most 
approved systems of Short-band. I have alnaady ob- 
served, that the prepositions and termination ae they 
occur in Mr. KJtcbiogtnan's system, are not detached- 
from tbe other part of the ward to which they belong ; 
and the vowels, likewise, whieb ooonr at the beginniog 
or end of words, are connected with tbe next consonant, 
either following or preceding the vowel. Those which 
oeeor in the middle of words, are if I mistake not 
generally omitted. Soch sweeping omissions, however, 
must, I should conjecture, prove a grievous impediment 
to reading the character with feoility and at sight, par- 
ticularly wbat has been written by another person, and 
on a subject perhaps with which tbe reader may not 
have been previously acquainted. 

On the whole, as far aa I have been able to jodge, 
the system of Mr. Kitchiogham comprise# a great num- 
ber of very minute particulars, and some nice discri- 
minations, which cannot fail to he a great imposition on 
the memory ; and a practical knowledge of it, therefore, 
cannot be acquired io so short a time, as is requisite 
for the attainment of other less oompKeated systems. 
It seems, however, to possess some advantages that 
are not to be found in Bjrrotn’a Method of Short-hand, 
which is acknowledged, even by Mr. Kitchingman him- 
self, to be greatly superior to any system which had 
appeared antecedent to the date of that publication ; 
and, moreover, that it formed a new and distinct era 
in the history of this Art. On some accounts, Mr. 
ByTom’s Method will be found to possess a decided 
superiority over Mr, Kitchingman’s curious and truly 
ingenious System, being, it is apprehended, better 
adapted for all the comiaon purposes to which Short- 
hand is most generally applied, and baviog greater sim- 
plicity, both in its plan and execution. 

Yours, &c. S. X. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — T he ** Author of Waverley” has, l think, puz- 
zled tbe Literati to pronounce the titles of some of bis 
works. I have freqoently had occasion to remark the 
following : — " Wa'-verley,” (thee sounded as in wave,) 
or Wav'-eriey : ** I'-vinhoe, Tv'-anhoe or Ivan'-hoo : 
“ The Fortunes of Ni'-gle,” (the g hard as io Mangle,) 
Nig'-el. (tbe accent upon the g bard,) Ni'-glo, (the g 
soft as in oudgel,) or NigMe, (tbe accent upon they 
soft.) 

If any of your correspondents, can inform me of 
tbe true pronunciation of these renowned heroes, I 
shall feel particularly obliged. 

Yours respectfully, 

Oldham, April 17<A, 1823. B. S. 


VARIETIES. 


Anecdotes of Peter 1 , of Russia . — The Czar was so 
desirous that every one should have bis due, that he 
very frequently administered the discipline of tbe cane 
with his own hands* and Menzikoff , together with tbe 
rest of his ministers, often experienced the strength of 
his arm. One night, the Emperor having travelled 
from Casan, and arriving late at Petersburg^!*, the sena- 
tors, presuming that he would lie in bed thecae vt morn- 
ing beyond his usual time, tbongbt they might also 
indulge themselves, and did not repair to the senate at 
tbe boor appointed, which was seven o’clock — but 
Peter was as pa actual as ever ; and not finding any one 
in tbe court, except the clerks, he ordered them to 
bring the decisions of the judges, and sat down to 
revise them, according to bis usual custom : if pleased 
with a decision, he confirmed it by affixing hia signa- 
ture ( Pitre ) ; if he disapproved it, he wrote in the 
margin Hi-decided. While he was thus employed, the 
invalids, who guarded tbe senate, sent messenger* to 
inform the members that his majesty was come : on 
which they hastened to the court. As soon as the first 
senator entered, the Czar left his seat, walked with 
great gravity to meet him, and with his cane gave bim 
a severe thrashing, accompanied with a reprimand on 
account of his laziness ; the rest were received in the 
same manner, and eaob underwent tbe same chastise- 


ment : tbe last of the train, was aw old mfltan admiral, 
who fell on hia knees, at die door, and eased, “ Sim *. ’ 
If you thrash mo, ae yoe bare the rasW jot wiU kill 
mo”— “ Rise, my worthy old man/* answered the 
Fmptnov, “the law, which commands the pane tool 
attendance of the senators, was not intended for you. 
You hove long served me, sod yonr time is fully 
expired I placed job here merely to afford you » 
more oomfertaUo subsistence : bat these fellows have 
boon essentially deficient » their duties* and I hose 
given them a good lesson. As to yoe, yoa may either 
stay or retire, aa yon phrase.” 

Peter always rewarded punctuality and strictness in 
tbe obedience of orders, even in eases whish they were 
productive of iaooav emend* to himself. Though fee* 
from most of the tapered tioos notions of his obnrob, ho 
was so- weak as te fancy that there was a peculiar effica- 
cy in tbe ringing of bells. Accordingly, at tbe birth of 
his sen Pater Petrovitaob, aa soen as the Empress was 
ia labour, he ran to the admiralty in order to ring tbe 
bells there. As it was midnight, he found tbe gates 
shat, and was very rudely repulsed by tbe eentiael ; 
who, when Peter said he was tbe Emperor, treated bim 
a a an impostor, and answered, that he had positive- 
orders not to admit any one. Peter had forgotten that 
be bad given this order : but, on recollecting it, be told 
the soldier that he now revoked it, and desired that 
tbe gate might be opened : the sentinel persisted in hia 
refusal* and threatened to torn him away by force, if ho 
would not go about his business : tbe Czar continued to 
expostulate, and asked the man from whom be bad 
received this order ? — “ From my serjeant.” — “ Call 
bim.” — The seijeant came : Peter told him who he was, 
and commanded ham to open the gate. “ That I cannot 
do,” was the answer j “ my orders are, not to lot any 
one in, and though you were tbe Emperor, you should 
not enter.” — “ Go, (said Peter,) and tell yonr command- 
ing officer that the Czar wants to speak to bim.” On 
his appearance, the monarch repeated his request to be 
admitted ; this the officer at first refused : bnt, ordering 
a light to be brought, he recognized the Emperor, and 
commanded the gate to be opened. Peter entered 
without speaking to anyone, weutto prayers, and after- 
wards spent a quarter of ao hour in ringing one of the 
bells. When he had finished his derations, be weut 
into the guard-house, and declared that be would make 
the centinel a serjeant, the seijeant an offioer, and 
promote the commanding offioer to a higher rank : 
“ Continue/’ said he, on leaving them, “ continue, my 
friends, to obey my orders with similar punctuality, and 
you may bo certain of being rewarded/’ 

Beaux of Former Times. — We question whether the 
celebrated Beau Brummell, and even tbe equally cele- 
brated Romeo Coatee, era not absolutely mere Quakers 
in dress, oona pared with some of tbe distinguished 
dressers of former days. Sir Writer Raleigh wore a 
white *atin pinked vest, close sleeved to the wrist \ 
over the body o baown doublet, finely flowered and. 
embroidered with pearl. In the feather of his hat a 
large mby and pearl drop at the bottom of the sprig, 
in place of a button : bis trunk or breeches, with biz 
stockings and ribbon garters, fringed at the end, all 
white * and buff shoes, with white ribbon. On great 
court-days his shoes were so gorgeously covered with 
precious stones, as to have exceeded the value of 
£6000, and he had a sail of armour of solid silver, 
with sword and be’t blazing with diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls. — King James’s favourite, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, could afford to have his diamonds lacked so 
loosely on, that when he chose to shake off a few on the 
ground, he obtained all the fame lie desired -from tbe 
pickers-np, who were generally les Dantes do la Com ; 
for oar Duke never condescended to accept wbat be 
himself had dropped. His. cloaks were manned with 
greet diamond buttons, and diamond bat-bands coek- 
ades, and ear-rings, yoked with great ropea and knots 
of pearls. He bad tweaty-seven soils of clothes made* 
the richest that embroidery, lace, silk velvet, silver, 
gold, and gems could contribute ; one of which was a 
white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and cloak, 
with diamonds, veined at fourscore thousand pounds, 
beside a great feather, stack all over with diamonds, as 
were also his sword girdle, hat, and spurs. When tbe 
difference in the value of money ia considered, tbe sums 
thns ridiculously sqandered in dress must have beau 
prodigious. 
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Highland Bevenge.— A Highlander entered a haber- 
dasher's shop in perth, the other day, and asked for a 
piece of scarlet doth to make him • waistcoat. The 
rnstie'mannera of the Gael set some young women who 
were at the counter a -giggling; and the shopman, 
willing to afford them sport, began to play off his small 
wit upon the stranger. “ So, good man, ye want a 
piece of scarlet ? Would yoe know soarlet-if yon saw 
it?" “ I tink I would,” replied the mountaineer. The 
shopman threw down a pieoe of bine cloth : “ Is that 
searlet?” “Hoot, no, no ! that no be it.” A piece of 
green cloth was produced : the same question was 
repeated, and received a similar answer, — to the great 
amusement of the querist and his female friends, who 
were at no pains to conceal their mirth. The High- 
lander took revenge in bis own way : he pnt his nose to 
the doth, and affected to judge of the colour by the 
smell. The shopman, at his request, did the same ; 
but the instant be bent his nose towards the counter, 
the Highlander seized him by the ears, and made bis 
nasal protuberance come in soch violent oontact with 
the boards that the blood sprung from it. “ Tat,” said 
the Highlander, “ is ta colour o’ scarlet tae ye noo 
lad ; ” — and he walked away. 

Signor Castrucci a famous performer on the 
violin, but a man of very eccentric habits, who came 
over from Italy with Lord Burlington in 1715, was the 
person immortalized by Hogarth in his celebrated pio- 
ture of the Enraged Musician . Previous to making his 
drawing, the painter was wicked enough to have the 
poor Italian’s house beset by all the noisy street per- 
formers he could collect together, whose clamorous and 
discordant instruments brought the distracted Castrucci 
to his window in all the agonies of auricular torture, 
and then it was that the artist made his expressive 
sketch. 

A Hint to Christians — A proposal for an Edition of 
the Laws of the Jews (says a correspondent) has lately 
been published by a learned Rabbi, who is natnrally, 
although erroneously, more attach ed-to the Mosaic than 
to die Christian dispensation. He says : “ Nor is the 
humane disposition and tendency of many precepts in 
the Mosaic Code confined to the care of the poor, the 
destitute, and the oppressed, but is extended also to 
brute animals, the care of the labouring ox, the ass, the 
sucking kid, and the tender birds, violence to whose 
natures and services was not permitted by the law of 
the God of Israel. Christianity stands abashed at 
some of these precepts, where the most serviceable 
animals, subjected to the dominion of man, are made 0>e 
victims of rage and wonted barbarity ! The criminal 
code of the ancient Hebrews has one remarkable prin- 
ciple — a principle which should ever be regarded in 
the framing of laws for the prevention of orime, and that 
is ‘ Restitution: ’ this prinoiple is dearly shewed in the 
cases of ox-stealing and sheep-stealing ; where the thief 
when found was to make restitution in proportion to the 
theft, from two to four-fold or five-fold, with the prin- 
oipal, or to be sold for the theft. Christian Legislators 
have yet to learn proportion between crime and orime, 
and between, orime and punishment.” 

AnscdoU of Mr. Zofom.— When, many years 
ago, Mr. Zoffani the painter, began bis picture of the 
late King and his family, there where ten children ; he 
made bis sketch accordingly, and after attending two or 
three times, went on with finishing the figures. Sundry 
circumstances prevented him from proceeding : his 
majesty was engaged in business of more consequence ; 
her majesty was engaged ; some of the princesses were 
engaged, or some of the prinoes ill. The completion 
of the pioture was consequently delayed, till a message 
came to the artist that another prince was born, and 
and must be introduced into the picture. This was not 
easy, but with some difficulty, was done ; all this took 
up mu nli time ; when a second message came, informing 
him of the birth of a princess, and that the illustrious 
stranger must have a place on the canvass. This was 
impossible without a new arrangement : some of the 
figures were obliterated, and put closer together to 
make room. To do this occupied some months, and 
before the completion, a letter came from one of the 
maids of honour, informing the painter that another 
addition was made to the family, for whom a place must 
be found. This,” cried the artist 11 is too muck , if 
they cannot sit with more regularity, I cannot paint 
with more expedition, and must give it op.” 


Rhinoceros .*—' The skeleton of a rhinoceros was 
discovered a short time ago, by some miners in search 
of lend ore, ninety feet below the surface of the earth 
in the neighbourhood of Wirksworth, in what is called 
diluvian soil. The bones are in a perfect state, and the 
enamel of the teeth uninjured. 

Figure of the Earth. — Capt. Sabine, who accom- 
panied Capt. Parry, as astronomer, in bis voyage to 
Melville Island, proceeds directly to Spitsbergen, for 
the purpose of making observations for determining 
the true figure of the earth, similar to those he has 
already made on the coast of Africa, the Weet lndiea, 
and America. The Griper gun -brig is fitting out at 
Deptford for the conveyance of Capt. Sabine. 

At the election for a foreign associate of the French 
Institute, in the room of the late Dr. Jeuner, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were proposed : — Dr. Wollaston, 
Dr. Young, M. Olbers, M. Sremering, M. Von Bnch, 
Mr. Lamb ion, Mr. Brown, Mr. Dalton, and M.Ooesled. 
The number of members who voted was 44, and the 
ballot was as follows : — Dr. Wollaston, 38 — Olbers, 5 
— Von Bueli, 1. It is highly honourable to the English 
nation, that out of nine persons proposed by the Insti- 
tute, amongst all the learned and talented men of the 
civilized world, five should be Englishmen. 


THE DRAMA. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday April 14fA, to Friday April 181 A, 1843. I 

Monday. — For the Benefit of Mr. Ward. Trip to f 

Scarbro' : with Simpson and Co. 

Wednesday. — Wallace : with Simpson and Co. 

Friday. — Virginias : with Simpson and Co. 

On Monday night Mr. Ward our Directing Manager, 
took for his benefit “ A Trip to Scarborough and the 
new and deservedly popular Farce of “ Simpson & Co.” 

“ Simpson and Bromley are merchants in partnership ; 
the former a sober staid Dr. and Cr. person, of the old 
sohool *, the latter a dashing specimen of the more mo- 
dern class, who mix np a little of the “ Corinthian” 
with the more homely brass acquired east of Temple 
Bar. Both the partners are married, and reside toge- 
ther io the same house in Mincing-lane. Bromley , io 
the spirit of the licence of the fashionable world, al- 
though attached to his wife, assumes the Mahometan 
liberty of falling in love with the young widow of 
General Fitzattan, just returned from the East Indies, 
whom, under the assumed name of Captain Walsmg- 
ham , he assails with letters, which are all returned 
unopened. We are next introduced to Mrs. Simpson 
a very good kind of woman, but, like many other good 
kind of women, inolined to be unreasonably jealous ; 
and to Mrs . Bromley , the elegant aod accomplished 
. wife of the erratic and erotic Bromley. These ladies 
are unfolding their particular characteristic^, in dia- 
logue, when they are interrupted by Madame La Trappe, 
a dealer in smuggled lace, who accidentally lets fall 
that b u part of her business in Mincing-lane is to get 
cash for an acceptance of Simpson Co. which she has 
reoeived from a beautiful lady io Harley-street. This 
information instantly excites the attention of the jealous 
Mrs. Simpson, who extorts from the Frenchwoman, 
that she had frequently seen a gentleman walking before 
the door of the lady in question, which gentleman, 
strange to say, she had just recognized in the counting- 
house below. This is quite enough for Mrs. Simpson, 
who attaoks her astonished husband with the ferocity 
very usual, but certainly not very politic, on such oc- 
casions, until he angrily quits tbe room. Bromley is 
partislly informed of these particulars, and humorously 
quizzes bis sober partner ; but being suddenly called 
away, leaves his pocket-book, containing certain secu- 
rities, with Mr. Simpson , and in it the miniature por- 
trait of bis obdurate mistress. This pocket book Simp- 
son lesves on his desk, by which means it gets into the 
bands of his wife, who discovering the miniature, is of 
course confirmed in all her suspicions, and poor Peter 
Simpson is overwhelmed with incomprehensible re- 
proaches a second time. At this moment, Mrs. Fits- 
aUmn , the fair subduer of Bromley, is announced ; it 
seems she was an old schoolfellow of*Mrs. Bromley 1 *; 
she no sooner appears, than Mrs. Simpson recognizes 


tbe original of the miniature, and a very happy conie 
situation is prodnoed. At this moment Bromley makei 
his appearance, and Mrs. FitzaHan finds oat that bv 
rejected en&roorato ia a married man, but oat of friesd- 
ship to Mrs . Bromley, does not ezpoae him. Ia tbe 
mean time Mrs. Sisnpson U made aware of tbe folly of 
her jealousy, by the return of the pocket-book to tbe 
right owner. Bromley, in the temporary absence of 
hit wife, declares he will confess to her his folly, tod 
on her return is preparing to do so, when Mrs. FiixeSes, 
with muoh address, prevents him ; and the whole blame 
being thrown upon the fictitious 4 Captain Welsingkea.’ 
this amnsing tissue of equivoque concludes.” 

In the Historical Flay of Wallace on Wedaesdij 
night, Mr. Salter’s general performance, bat particu- 
larly in the scenes where he (Wallace) is betrayed, ini 
led to execution, was excellent, and loudly applauded; 
Mr. Bass’ Douglas was spirited and well oonceivtd; 
and Mrs. M'Gibbon, although labouring under a seim 
cold, sustained tbe character of Helen with tbe best 
effect. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

^THEATRE-ROYAL, MANCHESTER.— By Desiie 
and under tbe immediate Patronage of MAJOR TUR- 
NER and the OPFICERS of that distinguished Regimeottl* 
RING'S DRAGOON GUARDS — Mb. BASS has & bom*r 
to announce to his Friends and the Public, that his BENEFIT 
will take place on Friday next, April S3fA, 1S63, when mill 
be performed the popular Play of BRUTUS. 

Lncins Jonins..Mr. SALTER | Titos Mr. BASS 

Tullia Mrs. M'Gibbon | Tarqninia.. Mrs. HALL 

By special Permission of Major Turner, the Full Bend of lit 
Regiment will attend tbe Theatre on this evening, and perform 
before the Play and between the Acts and Afterpiece, m ex- 
cellent selection of Music from Rosaini, and other celebrated 
Masters, also the Marches, Ac. incidental to the Play.— After 
which will be presented a Comic Piece In One Act oiled 
WINNING A HUSBAND: in which Miss Rock wiB warn 
seven different characters! — Before the Play the Band will per- 
form the Grand Overture to Caractacos, and at the end of tbe 
second act the Overture to foe Exile : In the coarse of tke 
evening Mr. Norton, the Master of the Baud of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, whose performance at the last Philharmonic 
Concert elicited ao much admiration, will perform Borin'* 
celebrated Clarionet Solo, which was so rapturously reoehnd 
on that occasion.— The whole to conclude (by particalar dewe' 
with the new and popular Afterpiece called THE TBO 
PAGES OP FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Frederick the Great .Mr. BASS. 

Tickets to be kad of Mr. Bass, No. 55, Dale-street, Vka 
dally ; and of Mr. Bland, at the Box Office, where Pima 
may be taken. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Lapland.— M. Zettcrdest, the proffnaor of bouny •* d* 
University of Land, is about to publish two very intrr«t»i 
works on the natural history of Lapland ; the rewit .of per- 
sonal observations made in a pedestrian excursion ia the mm- 
mer of 1831. . 

A Tragedy by Mr. Haines, the author of Oensdenct, ■« 
been accepted by Mr. Kemble, and ia shortly to apF** 1 
Covent Garden. .... 

R. P. Knight hat a new poem in the press, entitled Aluw> 
which will appear next month, in an 8vo. vol. 


TO OOH.REBPOWPEWTS. 

S.'b with ft shall h»ve our support.— Our cotrsspwulenrt j»Jt- 
ment will lead him to study conciseness, and a fomillar stjie 

Colatos must prosecute his mighty reformation by Ms ©w» «• 
elusive power ; at any rate without our interpooitKm.-^**" 
indeed a warfare of pigmy pretension ; and, if nol prec» 
ccrted by prejudice and presumption, can only be carriea « 
bv a toil of an equally Illiberal, repulsive, and rflwvpct*** 
cast— Tbe columns of the Iris are devoted to subjects 
infinitely more useful and interesting nature than Utcnao 
Criticisms. 

Edwin's muse lias chosen an excellent subject, and we lire 
sentiment, but w ish for it in a snperior dress. 

Alcens is inadmissible ; his prolixity is, to us, a very***®? 
objection.— Neither can* we approve ot bis style, 
generally slid, and frequently unnatural. 

Leonora; R. ; Eusebius; Bridget; A. Z.; Dranjatieus, * 
Townsman — ate recei\e 1. 

Manchester .• Printed and Published by 

St. Ann's- Square ; to whom Advertisements ana 
nications ( post paid J may be addressed. 
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RE V IEW . 


The Bardiad , A Poem } in Two Canto * . By 

Charlbs Burton, L. L. B. with copious 
Critical Note * and Illustrative Selections. 

ON reference to page 2 of the Manchester Iris for 
the present year, will be found a Review of *< An 
Ope on the Use and Abuse op Poetry of this 
Ode “ The Bardiad' is announced as a 44 Second 
Edition, with copious Critical Notes and Illustrative 
Selections 

The jastneas and perspionity of oar animadver- 
sions apon Mr. Burton's “ Ode," have prod need a most 
salatary effect ; and, although Mr. B. is not only so 
ancandid as not to avow the benefits he has derived 
from our notice, bnt is also so ungenerous and malignant 
ts to satirise and vilify his best friends, — yet, inasmnch 
as we find ourselves in good company, and (hat our 
“ logomachy*' is only sharing in common with “ the 
splendid tvpkistry” of Dr. Johnson, we reserve onr 
own vindication and a glance at the Doctor’s “ Uto- 
pian enterprise” for our neat. The task of reviewing 
Mr. B.'s present poem, and of pointing oet the extent 
to which he has adopted our suggestions , and conformed 
to the tenor of oar strictures and criticism, shall occupy 
ns for the present. 

Mr. B.'s design in publishing his 44 ode" was to 
“exhibit tha LEGITIMATE aud VALUABLE objects of 
Poetry bat, he so completely failed, that after quo- 
ting tea lines we observed, 44 We are now obliged to 
declare that the author has not at all entered into his 
design," and again, 44 bis address to the reader is so 
fallacious, as not to he realised, in any, the least de- 
gree/' We are pleased to see that Mr. B. felt the 
weight of oar objection ; and that be has now attempted 
to remove it. Of course these additions most consider- 
ably lengthen his poem ; hot, we cannot, even now, 
discover a more intimate acquaintance with the old poets 
than that which would be obtained from n alight perusal 
of their Biography and of the 44 Beauties” which are 
prepared for the formation of juvenile taste. 

The only original part of this volume which possesses 
merit, is the notice of the Hebrew Poets ; we give 
it without abridgment 

-Thy Genins, sacred Palestine f demands 
The hottest homage that the heart expands. 

Apart from inspiration, where can wc 
Back Poets flail as once distinguished thee ? 

Wbtt fields of Fancy shall the gleaner coll. 

Enrich'd with such ** sublime and beautiful t” 

See Learning, Genius, Taste, at once nnfte 
Whatever th.» theme on which the prophets write ! 
lfot polish'd Greece, nor proud Imperial Rome, 

Can boast such •* writings " as thy hallow'd Tome. 

We need not shrink thy splendid sons to place 
Beside the prondut of the classic race ; 

Their loftier verse had beam'd, in rich display, 

A thousand years before e'en Homer's day. 

To its, perchance, is lost the flowing line, I 

Bat not the grandeui «>r the though* divine ; 

This brightens still, with undirainish’d ray. 

When cnangeftil sound has lost its measur’d sway. 

- What soil Parnassian conld more charms combine. 
Thus nurs'd the Bards of ancient Palestine t 
Then Carmel’s meant and holy Tabor rose, 

Rich dews descended like inceptive snows ; 

O'er lofty Lebanon proud cedars wav’d, 

Lakes slept within, without, the ocean rav’d ; 

A sky, serenely soft, its mantle threw ; 

Anon, this storm, the frightful whirlwind blew. 

Weils, wreath'd with rime, on Joseph's fruitful plain, 
Gardens of olive, fields of golden grain, — 

Milk* snch as stream’d thro* Asher’s rich abode, 

And humming rocks whence plenteous honey flow'd ; 

A Holy Plain, by none bnt Hebrews trod, I 

Win awful symbols of incumbent Gan, — 

A land where genius might unfit ter* d rise. 

With high demands its powers to signalise ; 

SsmA charms pr 'pttious, more than Muses nine, 

Might well enkindle Minstrels snch as thine. 

/fated from the sw< Icings of the fruitful Nile,— 

Carnal nod taught in Egypt's regal isle,— 


Then forc'd the flock of Midian’s Priest to feed, 

TUI sent of God his chosen tribes to lead. 

The reverend Moses, rapt on 44 holy ground 
To Hebrew accents gave melodious sound. 

Hark 1 on the margin of that friiitless shore. 

His 44 song *' triumphant, Israel's legion's poor! 

Tb e flood had dosed on Egypt’s impious band — 
Chariots and horsemen, floating, reached the strand— 
Then rose to Heav'n, the exalting hosts among. 

The first “Ti D r c m ’* of the Hebrew tongae. 

Mysterious Job, with rich description shows 
How awfbl visions of still midnight rose ; 

Tells Heaven’s remonstrance with short-sighted man. 

Who dares his secret purposes to scan : 

Himself, exemplifies the worst estate 
Hell coold inflict, or earth commiserate; 

And proves, how justly, to the child of tears. 

His greatest Ueising is the rod he fears. 

With heart iu heaven, and with adoring eye. 

Fix'd on the glories of the spangled sky;— 

In cedar’d closet, far from human gaze, — 

With Joy, exultant, in the courts of praise,— 

Or banish'd far from Jndah’s rightful throne, 

From Temple distant— exiled — and alone, — 

The Lyre of David sounds. And, still, the song 
Consoles the pilgrim of the Christian throng; 

The heart, o’erw helm'd in anxious doubts and fears. 

With failh supports, with holy comfort cheers; 

Still, to thy lyte, melodious Minstrel- King ! 

In every church a thousand voices sing. 

In tht great Son, »he wisest of mankind, 

{Whatever the subject of his song design'd,) 

Luxuriant fancy’s evfloh use bnt tide 
Flows sweetly on by matchless wisdom’s side. 

Isaiah slugs the desert hears his voice. 

The barren wastes of wilderness rejoice, 

The harmless wolf with sportive lambkins plays. 

The adder stings not, nor the lion slays; 

Mountains and forests hail the Ust'ning skies. 

The Heavens are vocal, and the Earth replies. 

When spoke the Seer whom we (Urinest own. 

The proud Assyrian trembled on his throne; 

The people oft, in sad defections found, 

His voice relentless, warn'd with awful sound. 

To lean no more on Egypt’s 44 broken reed,” 

Bnt turu to God, their help in times of need. 

And, when predicting, the great Prophet show’d. 

The Lamb enslanghtrr'd, and the Blood that flow’d. 

With all the splendours. In a countless train. 

That mark the progress of Messiah's reign. 

Rapt, in the vision, every sentence glow'd 
With all the grandeur of the coming Gov. 

Sad Jsssmiah! whom, methinks, I see 
Like some lorn spirit of adversity, 

Seated, in tears, midst Zion’s lov'd remains, 

“ Lamenting " load 44 Chaldea’s " galling chains; 

Of all the harps that sing of woefol tine. 

None breathes with plaintive Elegy like thine. 

Spirit of grief I thine head, thine eye appears 
A flood of " waters,” and s u fount of tears.** 

Mystic and awful, as the *' wheel " he drew, — 
Dazzling and rapid, as his " seraph " flew, — 

The great Exkkisl, Jadah's confines shook. 

(Whose mould onr Ossian and our Dante took.) 

Amos, whose herds on bleak Tekoah fed. 

The poor man’s solace, and the tyrant's dread. 

Deign'd not the chastening of lus harp to spare, 

Bnt woke to strains “ the land refused to hear.** 

Famine and drought on Joel's page appeal, 

I With pathos equal to Uzziah’s seer. 

When Judah bled with vile Manassch's crime. 

The stern Hasaxkuk sang. No more we name. 

There are a few beauties in these lines ; bnt there is 
much bathos. — A slight tincture of Stemhold, and Hop- 
kins, a little of 44 pensioned Quarles /* and rather 
more of the negative of sense, and of anti-hereditary 
policy, than Mr. B. will like more explicitly to avow. 
Of David it is said — 

" Or, banish’d far from Judah's sightvul throne.** 
Certainly not his right by birth. 

We are told of 

" H CUMING rocks, whence plenteous honey flow'd." 

And in true mechanical style — 

“ The great Ezekiel,, Judah's confines shook — 

Whose MOULD our Ossian and onr Dante took." 
Herbert, Crashaw, Waller, Roscommon, Pomfret, 
West, Purnel, Milton, &c. are complimented as being 
" English sacred Poets." And many others have 
equally fanciful distinctions. 


The Dramatic Poets are deapatched in the following 
summary and ludicrous manner ; — 

44 Of Dramatists a countless host we And 
In every age, of every rank and kind. 

From ROVING THESPIS, with his FACE BESMEAR'D, 
Till Skaxespearb, greatest of the race, appear'd; 
Whose works to scan is not a province mine 
Yet, fbr the last, admit one duteous line!** 


*' One duteous line " for Shakspeare ! Lo ! HE tarns — 
And Burton’s praise, with look contemptuous, spurns ! 
Ungen’roas Critic I — Heart of nerveless tone ! — 
Nature's poor illegitimate, of lone 
And grov iling intellect, 'midst sonls that scan 
Earth, Heav’n, and all the maxy heart of man — 

Dost thou suppose that rage or aid of thine. 

Can strip a plume or give a ray divine? 

Ah ! no ; Retire, and teach thy erring sonl. 

The province of her toils— and 44 Bardiad" toils 
controul ! ! 

After 44 Dramatists " we presume not to insnlt the pub- 
lic with another quotation ; bnt merely observe (as being 
introductory to an analysis of Mr. B.'s preface, in onr 
next) that die legitimate objects of poetry are now in a 
manner exhibited *, that the preposterous ioterrogatoriea 
to Solitude, Beauty, &c., are a little qualified ; that the 
lines for which we declared a School -boy would be 
castigated are omitted ; that the plagiarism we pointed 
oat is chiefly expunged ; that the 44 patents" the 44 whi- 
lomes," the 44 wights," the 44 yburnisb*ds J " the 44 yra- 
vish’ds," the 44 tremendous agony," the 44 hireling," 
that was prefixed to critics, &c. &o. are all expunged 
— and that the Vision of Judgment has also disappeared ! 
The reader will expect that we should congratulate Mr. 
B. on his openness to conviction ; and that we, our- 
selves, should feel gratified by such a conformity to onr 
strictures j but, what will he say on being informed, 
that, although tbia compilable gentleman has so fully 
admitted our superiority and candour, be has, neverthe- 
less, politely managed to evade an acknowledgement, by 
fabricating n tissue of declamatory bombast ? Aod this 
he has presumed to do, when, if possessed of common 
discernment, he mast have been aware that we well 
knew he was but in his pupilage ; and that it was in 
onr power to identify many parts of his poem, by inter- 
nal, and even less equivocal, evidence, with the taste, 
pretensions, and characteristics, of one to whom we are 
no strangers. — And to this hint, we would briefly add, 
that, although onr 44 author knows that he stands on the 
platform of Truth and Virtue we most positively 
assure him, that ho also 44 knows " that he rests on a 
prop— nay, a basis that is adventitious, aod of which 
we know something ! 

44 The Bardiad" consists of two Cantos ; aod is 
comprised in sixty pages. It is then, with many 
and copious extracts from the popular poets, — the 
bible, — and other generally read books — MODESTLY 
extended to two hundred and ninety pages, 9 aod sold 
at a price which affords an inducement that is 
jnst about proportionate to the intrinsic excellency of 
itst oontents. The poetic and the prose conclusions are 
snch admirable specimens of equivoke, that wo are 
induced to reserve them for onr next ; in which we shall 
endeavour to convince this aspiring student that Dr. 
Johnson is less a splendid sophist, than Mr. Burton is a 
presumptuous sciolist aud an inconsiderate declaiiner. 

• That it, sixi v pages of twenty lines each, and containing 
about 12000 syllables, are Illustrated by two hdndsbd and 
thisty pages of notes, averaging twenty five lines each, and 
containing about eighty-*lx thousand syllables — making, on 
every syllable of text, seven syllables of illustration I And 
thcae notes the antbor says are “ only such as may tend to 
illustrate the observations that are made in the course of the 
Poem."— Here is a Scrapiana indeed 1 — A compilation that 
out - Fatpy*s — V a l p t ! 

t The Bardiad, or "Two Cantos" exclusively. 
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FASHIONAB LE E DUCATION. 

(From Dwight’s “ Trawls in New York.'*) 

The end proposed by the parents is to make their 
children objects of admiration. The means, though not 
sanctioned, are certaiuly characterised by the end. 
That I have not mistaken the end may be easily proved 
by a single resort to almost any genteel company. To 
such company the children of the family are regularly 
introduced : and the praise of the guests is adminis- 
tered to them as regularly as the dinner or the tea is 
served up. Commendation is rung through all its 
changes : and yon may hear, both' in concert and succes- 
sion, “ beautiful children “ what a charming family ! ” 
"what a delightful family!” “you are a fine little 
fellow,” you are a sweet little girl ; ” 44 my son, can’t 
you speak one of your pieces before this good company?” 
*' Caroline, where is your work?” “ Susan, bring 
Miss Caroline’s work, and show it to that lady : ” 
44 Susan, bring with you the picture, which she finished 
last week : ” with many other things of similar nature. 
Were you to pass a twelvemonth in this country, and 
to believe all you heard said by people, not destitute of 
respectability ; whatever opinion you might form of the 
parents, you would suppose that the children were a 
superior race of beings, both in person and mind : and 
that beauty, genius, grace, and loveliness had descended 
to this world in form, and determined to make these 
States their future residence. 

The means of effectuating this darling object are the 
communication of what are called accomplishments. 
The children are solicitously taught musio, dancing, 
embroidery, ca.se, confidence, graceful manners, &c. &c. 
To these may be added what is called reading and 
travelling. You may very naturally ask me what I find 
in these branches of education to complain of. My 
objection lies, originally to the end which is proposed, 
and to the direction which it gives to the means ; in them- 
selves harmless, and capable of being useful. Children 
educated in the manner to which I refer, soon learn that 
the primary end of their efforts, and even of their exist- 
ence, is appearance only. What they are , they soon 
discern is of little consequence ; but what they appear 
to be, is of importance inestimable. The whole force 
of the early mind is directed, therefore, to this object ; 
and exhausted in directing the trifles of which it is 
composed. 

The thoughts of a boy, thus educated, are spent upon 
the colour, quality, and fashion of his clothes, and upon 
the several fashions to which his dress is to be succes- 
sively conformed ; upon his bow, his walk, his mode of 
dancing, his behaviour in company, and his nice observ- 
ance of the established rules of good breeding. To 
mingle, withont awkwardness or confusion, in that 
empty, unmeaning chut, those mere vibrations of the 
tongue, termed fashionable conversation, is the ultimate 
aim of his eloquence ; and to comptehend and to dis- 
cuss, without impropriety, the passing topics of the 
day, the chief object of his mental exertions. When 
he reads, he reads only to appear with advantage in 
such conversation. When he acts, he acts only to be 
admired by those who look on. Novels, plays, and 
other trifles of a similar nature, are the customary sub- 
jects of his investigation. Voyages, travels, biography, 
and sometimes history, limit his severe researches. 
By such a mind thinking will be loathed,' and study 
regarded with terror. In the pursuits to which it is 
devoted there is nothing to call forth, to try, or to 
increase its strength. Its powers, instead of being 
raised to new degrees of energy, are never exercised 
to the extent in which they already exist. His present 
capacity cannot be known for want of trial* What that 
capacity might become cannot be even conjectured. 
Destitute of that babi^of labouring, which alone can 
render labour pleasiug, or even supportable, he dreads 
exertion as a cal amity. The sight of a classic author 
gives him a chill : a lesson in Locke, or Euclid, a 
mental ague. 

Thus, in a youth formed perhaps by nature for exten- 
sive views and manly efforts, slotb of miud is generated, 
dandled, and nursed, on the knee of parental indulgence. 
A soft, luxurious, and sickly character is spread over 
both the understanding and the affections ; which forbids 
their growth, \ revents their vigour, and ruins every 
hope of future eminence and future worth. The facul- 
ties of the mind, like those of the body, acquire strength 
only by exercise. To attain their greatest strength, 
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both must be exercised daily, and often to the utmost. 
Had Goliath never exerted the powers of his body, he 
would have been an infant to strength : had Newtoa 
never exerted those of bis mind, he would have been an 
infant in understanding. Genius, in- the abstract, is a 
mere capacity for exertion. This is the gift of nature ; 
and is all that she gives* The utmost of this capacity 
can never be conjectured, until the mind has in a long 
continued habitual coarse made its most vigorous 
efforts. 

If these observations are just, they furnish every 
parent an easy and sore directory for the intellectual 
education of his children. If he wishes them to 
possess the greatest strength of which they are capable, 
he must induce them to the most vigorous mental exer- 
tions. The reading education, which I have described, 
will never accomplish the purpose. Hard study, a 
thorough investigation of mathematical science, and a 
resolute attention to the most powerful efforts of a 
distinguished logician ; in a word, an old-fashioned, 
rigid, academical education will ever be found 
indispensable to the youth who is destined to possess 
mental greatness. 

On girls, this unfortunate system induces additional 
evils. Miss, the darling of her father and the pride of 
her. mother, is taught from the beginning to regard her 
dress as a momentous concern. She is instructed in 
embroidery merely that she may finish a piece of work, 
which from time to time is to be brought out, to be 
seen, admired, and praised by visitors ; or framed and 
hung up in the room, to be still more frequently seen, 
admired, and praised. She is taught music, only that 
she may perform a few. times, to excite the same admi- 
ration and applause for her skill on the piano-forte. 
She is taught to draw, merely to finish a picture, which, 
when richly framed and ornamented, is hung up, to 
become an altar for the same incense. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I have no quarrel with these accomplish- 
ments. So far as they contribute to make the subject 
of them more amiable, useful, or happy, I admit their 
value. It is the employment of them, which I censure ; 
the sacrifice made by the parent, of bis property and bis 
child at the shrine of vanity. 

The reading of girls is regularly lighter than that of 
boys. When the standard of reading for boys is set 
too low, that for girls will be proportionally lowered. 
Where boys investigate books of sound philosophy, 
and labour in mathematical and logical pursuits, girls 
read history, the higher poetry, and judicious discourses 
in morality and religion. When the utmost labour of 
boys is bounded by history, biography, and the 
pamphlets of the day, girls sink down to songs, novels, 
and plajs. 

Of this reading what, let me ask, are the conse- 
quences? By the first novel which she reads, she is 
introduced into a world literally new ; a middle region 
between “this spot which men call earth,” and that 
which is formed in Arabian Tale*. Instead of houses, 
inhabited by mere men, women, and children, she is 
presented with a succession of splendid palaces, and 
gloomy castles inhabited by tenants half human and 
half angelic, or haunted by downright fiends. Every 
thing in the character and circumstances of these beings 
comes at the wish or the call of the enchanter. What- 
ever can supply their wants, suit their wishes, or for- 
ward, or frustrate their designs, is regalarly at hand. 
The heroes are as handsome, as dignified, as brave, as 
generous, as affectionate, as faithful, and as accom- 
plished as he supposes will satisfy the demands of bis 
readers. At the same time, they have always a quantum 
sulficit of money ; or, if not, some relation dies at the 
proper time, and leaves them an ample supply. Every 
heroine is also a compound of all that is graceful and 
lovely. Her person is fashioned 41 by the hand of har- 
mony.” Her complexion outvies the snow, and shames 
the rose. Her features are such as Milton’s Eve might 
envy ; and her mind is of the same class with those 
refined beings, to whom this great poet, in his list of 
the celestial orders, gives the elegant name of Virtues. 
With these delightful inhabitants of Utopia are con- 
trasted iron-banded misers, profligate guardians, traitor- 
ous servants, and bags, not excelled by those of Lap- 
land itself. It ought not to be omitted, that in this 
sequestered region the fields and gardens are all second- 
hand copies of paradise. On them, whenever it is con- 
venient, the morning beams with every tint of elegance. 


and every ray of glory : and,\rben Aurora baa no fa- 
ther use for these fine things, her sister Evening pou 
them on herself, and appears scarcely less splendid, or 
less delightful. 

With this ideal world the unfortunate girl corres- 
ponds so much, and so long, that she jiltimatety cossiden 
it as her own proper residence. With its inh&biusu 
she converses so frequently, and so habitually, fat 
they become almost her only familiar acquaintance. 

Bat she must one day act io the real world. What 
can she expect, After having jgaided so long in ooveli, 
but that fortunes, and villas, Apd, Edens, will spring op 
every where in her progress through life, to pronote 
her enjoyment. She has read ^erself intp a berojpe, 
and is fairly entitled to all the appendages of this cha- 
racter. If her imagination may be trotted, she it to be 
romantically rich and romantically happy. The Hon- 
ings which dawn upon her are ever to be bright, the 
days serene, and the evenings fragrant and delightfoL 
In a word, the curse pronounced upon mankind, aato 
her is, to lose its gloomy influence, and sorrow tad toil 
are to fly from the path in which ahe chooses to walk 
through life. 

With these views, how disappointed mast she be by 
the ruggid course of nature ! How untoward must be 
the progress of facts ! How coarsely must the voice 
of troth grate upon her ear ! How disgosted asst she 
be to find herself surrounded — not by trusty Johoa, tad 
faithful Chloes, but by ordinary domestic*, chilling her 
with rusticity, provoking her by their negligence, 
insolting her with their impudence, and leaving ber 
servioe withont even giving her warning. Must abe 
not feel, that it is a kind of impertinence in the days to 
be cloudy and wet, in the nights to be dark and chilly, 
in the streets to eneamber her with mad, or choke 
her with dust, and in the prospects to present nothing 
but the mere vulgar scenes of this vulgar world. 

The very food which she eats, (for eat she most,) 
will disgust her by its coarse unlikeness to tha viand* 
on which her imagination has so often feasted. Her 
friends, even those most intimately connected with ber, 
will lose all the amiableness with which they are invest- 
ed by natural affection, beoause they differ so gtouly 
in their persons, manners, and opinions, from the fine 
forms of fancy, and from the poetical minds, nbote 
residence is a novel or a song. In a word, the world 
will become to ber a solitude ; and its inhabitants stria- 
gers : because her taste for living has become to* 
refined, too dainty, to relish any thing found in real 
life. 

If she is at all pleasing and amiable, she will be 
addressed. But by whom ? Not by a Corydon, a 
Strephon, or even a Gr&ndixon. At the best, ber 
suitor will be a being formed of flesh and blood, who 
intends to live by business, and to acquire reputation by 
diligence, integrity, and good sense. He is in parsait 
of a wife, and therefore can hardly wish for an sngd* 
It will be diffioult for him to believe that a beivg 
exalted would assume the marriage vow, do the bocoor* 
of his table, direct the business of his family, or preside 
over the cdocation of his children. He haabitherte 
spent bis life, perhaps, in acting vigorously io the 
counting-room, contending strenuonsly at the bar, or 
pursuing with diligence some other business merely 
human. How can such a being frame his mouth to 
lisp the pretty things which alone can be in unison with 
so delicate an ear ? Figure to yourself the disgust, the 
pain, the surprise of this silken existence, even at tbe 
most refined language of honesty, and at the most 
honorable sentiments of affeolion, obtruded ou her by 
such a suitor. 

Should some man of art and mischief happen to 
think the conquest worth obtaining, how easily nigj 1 * 
she become a victim to the very accomplishment* *■ 
which she considers all excellence as involved ! 

Besides, this life is always, in some degree, a set*» 
of suffering and sorrow. In wbat manner can #» r 
heroine encounter either ? To patience and fortitw® 
she has from her infancy been a stranger ; with relig'®* 
she is unacquainted. Principles such as religion 
approves, ahe has none. This world has daily blasted 
all her expectations : with the future world she bs* not 
begun a connexion. Between the Bible and north 
there is a gnlpb fixed, which few novel readers 
willing to pass. The consciousness of virtue, the digni- 
fied pleasure of having performed our duty, the ser«« 
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fetpembranee of a useful life, the liope of an interest in 
jbfr' Redeemer, and the promise of a glorious inheritance 
*• the favour of God, are never j found in novels ; and 
Of course hare never been found by her. A wear/, 
distressed, bewildered voyager amid the billows of 
aBjotiou, she looks around her in rain, to find a pilot, 
a pole-star, Or a Shore. 

Under the influence of this education, persons of both 
sexes also are in extreme danger of becoming a volan- 
Urj prey to the modern philosopb y, and to tbe prin- 
ciples of enchantment and perdition which it so success- 
fully holds oat to minds destitute of sound principle and 
defensive prudence* Unaccustomed to think, they are 
pleased to find others willing to think for them. Unac- 
customed to reason, their minds will be perplexed by 
every argument advanced against their opinions. The 
admission of truth, the comprehension of good sense, 
requires tbe toil of sober, vigorous tbongbt. The 
admission of fietion, and of philosophical, as truly as of 
poetical ficti'on, demands nothiug but the luscious 
indulgence of fancy. To a soft and dainty mind, a taste 
fascinated by mental luxury, how mach more congenial 
if the latter employment than the former. How impro- 
bable is it, how hopeless, that such a mind can fail to 
reject the dictates of sober truth and sound understand- 
ing ; and from a self indulgence, by habit rendered 
indispensable, imbibe the wretched dq denies created 
by the philosophies of the present day ! How impro- 
bable it is, that any mind which has once imbibed tlese 
doctrines ran escape from absolute ruin ! 

I know that tJ'iis education is expressly attempted 
with a view to superior •refinement : but it is cot a 
refinement of tbe taste, tbe understanding, or tbe heart. 
It is merely a refinement of the imagination — of an 
imagination alraady soft and sickly ; of a sensibility 
already excessive ; of 4 relish already fastidious. To 
a gamine perfection of taste it bears no more resem- 
blance than the delicate white of decay to the native 
fairness of complexion ; or than tbe blush of a hectic 
to the bloom of health. 

It is not here httanded, that this mode of education 
prevails more in Bofeton Ilian in other populous places 
on this continent ; perhaps it prevails less. That it 
actually exists in such places, that it is fashionable, 
and that this town bag a share in tbe evil, v>. ill not, I 
believe, be questioned. I have taken ibis occasion to 
enter my protest against it. In every part of it the 
dictates of common sense are laid aside ; that which is 
of the least importance is mo.it regarded, end that 
which is of tbe greatest most forgotten. To enable 
children to appear with such fashionable advantages as 
to gaia admiration and applaase, is the sole concern. 
To enable them to be what they ought to be — wise, 
virtuous, and useful — is left out of the system. The 
mind, instead of being educated, is left to the care of 
accident and fashion. Dress, manners, and accomplish- 
ments. are placed under expensive masters, and regu- 
lated with extreme solicitude. With this edctcation, 
wrhat can a son, ora daughter become? Not a man, 
nor a woman ; bat a well-dressed bundle of accom- 
plishments. Not a blessing, nor an heir of immortality ; 
bat a fribble, or a doll. 


HATIANA, Oft LOOSE REMARKS ON 
HATS AND HEADS. 


(from the litehary chronicle.) 

Tbe hat, the hut ! that crowning’ tegument of 
our dress, is, I think, much more frequently 
indicative of the qualities, propensities, situa- 
tion, &c. of tbe wearer of it, than any thing 
else. It has beeri long said, that-*- 

“ The wisdom's In the Wg ; H 

and, as far as the remark applies to judges, 
counsellors, doctors of divinity, king’s coach- 
men, and a few other great men, it is a very 
good one ; but, in the absence of a knowledge 
of physiognomy, and traniology (that lump and 
bump system), neither of which do I profess to 
know much about, give me the system or sci- 
ence of Hatktna , whereby the adepts in it know, 
even if fbllovring a man, and when “ the human 
face divide* 1 it invisible to them, what sort of 


person he is who bears it on his pate. Indeed, 
if you saw the hat itself hung upon a pole or 
peg, you might decide almost to a certainty as 
to the owner of it. Some hatters have attempted 
(and in a few cases succeeded) to make the hat 
so as to suit the character of the wearer ; but I 
think the hat oftener assumes a new shape, and 
assimilates itself, gradually, to the head, &c. of 
the possessor of it. Now to the proof. 

If you see a hat “ all tattered and torn,” frith 
a piece out of the brim here and there, and the 
crown beat in, or sewn on with a bit of pack-* 
thread ; it requires no prophetic power to de- 
clare the wearer of it to be some. poor wretched 
outcast, who, rather than be quite bare-headed, 
has robbed some stick, set up in a corn-field or 

f ardener’s ground to scare, the birds, of its 
ighest appendage ; thus leaving the crows to 
sport and riot unmolested, or at all events 
uualarmcd, on the losses of the poor farmer. . 

Asa complete opposite to this, you see a hat 
as sleek and as new-looking as if just from tlve 
maker’s, without a hair out of its place, the 
brim unbent, the edges unworn, the ribbon and 
buckle all precisely even and in order $ who can 
doubt for a moment that it is an old bachelor’s 
hat ; it looks placid, quiet, snug, even sly, like 
the owner of it ; and seems to say, as he would, 
“ don't touch me,” 

I dread to say, that a very greasy round hat, 
though kept otherwise clean, is too apt to belong 
to some poor author, more lively a poet than 
any thing else, and it seems ta say that neither 
its owner nor itself are any longer nappy ; much 
might be said about this Sort of hat and its 
wearers, Imt it is an awful subject, and I will 
quit the theme. 

If you see, towards nine or ten in the even- 
ing, a smart chapeau bras flitting along the 
street, with a form under it dressed in black, 
you may depend it is some young fellow gliding 
away to a ball, who has paid a hatter lialf-a- 
erown for his /^(/tf-ornaineut for the evening, 
and who cannot well afford to hide himself in 
a hackney-coach, but yet is ashamed to be seen 
on foot ; perhaps there may be a gold-loop in 
his hat ; it so, he is Captain Somebody, fill the 
next morning finds biro at his desk. 

Now and then you meet with the real old 
three-cornered cocked hat, the true and original' 
Egham , Staines , and Windsor (formerly so nick- 
named from the triangular situation of those 
towns), but its visits to us are like those of 
angels, 

" Short and far between ; ” 


to indicate the long-headed man ; which head I 
take to be very different from that of the coun- 
sellor’s, whose wig-maker grinned amazingly 
when measuring him , for . that awful thing, a 
two-tailed peruque; and upoa being asked the 
reason, saia that the learned , gentleman’s head 
was iust as thick as it w as long. 

I hardly know what sort of hat can be said to 
designate the really thick headed and stupid 
man, except it be that which you now and theu 
see, standing upon tbe top of some ponderous 
noddle, perfectly circular m the crown, apd as 
perfectly straight and unbent in the riin, which 
stands out as regularly all round, as if it hat} 
just been ironed. 

The white hat in summer-time, covers the 
head either of a country-gentleman, a coachman, 
or a sporting flash- man, who would give you 
more slang in five minutes, than you would un- 
derstand in five months, unless with the aid of 
Grose’s Dictionary of the vulgar tongue, or that 
of some other slang lexicographer. 

I shall now only name one other hat as indica- 
tive of any peculiarity of character, and that is 
the well-thumbed one ; being bent up on the 
right side of the brim, by constant compression 
between the thumb and fingers of some adept at 
making a^ow;^ and, I generally suspect such a 
man of being a genteel beggar, and if he is a 
courtier, lie will have thumbed his hat in beg- 
ging a place from the crown ; or if a shabby 
plebeian, in begging for half-a-crown. 

I could almost, fill your paper with a great 
variety more, hut I will have mercy on youy 
readers, as well as yourself, for the rest are 
principally nondescripts, and therefore could 
only be guessed at. But there arc two or three 
modes of wearing hats, that I will just name, os 
being tolerably explanatory of the character of 
the wearers, such is the hat shoved off the fore- 
head ; the man who docs this is either a hot- 
headed choleric man or a star-gazer : and the hat 
sunk over the eyes as clearly marks a sloven, or 
one who is ashamed or afraid of being recog- 
nized : the last is the hat lifted, or cocked^ on 
one side, which is sure to belong to a dandy, or 
would-be-buck. 

I have purposely avoided saying any thing 
about the clerical, magisterial, or official bat ; 
having too much respect for the powers that be, 
to affront even a beadle or a street-keeper. 


LOUISA. 


and it is universally the mark of an old pen- 
sioner, or of some old gentleman bom about 
the year 1/40, and who mounted just such a 
hat when lie was first breeched, and who is now 
determined to part with his cocked hat but with 
his life. The present rising generation would 
hardly believe, that about fifty or sixty years 
ago, all the hats worn were of that shape, even 
to the little boys, and a man in a round, hat 
would then have been hooted. 

The broad-brimmed low-crowned bat gener- 
ally gives token of a Quaker, — I beg pardon, a 
friend — but there are a few queer, quaint, for- 
mal chaps, who assume the ^aroe sort of cover- 
ing for their crowns ; and when you see such a 
hat upon a head where the sad-coloured suit is 
not to be observed beneath it, set down the 
wearer as a man who wishes to be thought • 
either wiser or better than his neighbours, per- 1 
haps both ; but who, it is quite likely, is nei- j 
ther. Perhaps this might be called the hypo- « 
critical hat. j 

The extremely oval liat, whose rim is drawn 
into the segment of a circle on each side, seems 


Louisa's charms a to quickly known. 

To cv’ry heart {except her own) ; 

Her blushing beauty, sweetly speaks 
A language pure affection 'wakes ; 

Creating in the feeling breast 
A sense of beanty sweetly drest. 

So lovely nature's fragrant rose, 

Unconscious of its beauty blows; 

And though its virtues so prevail. 

And sweeten ev'ry passing gale. 

Yet to its still sequester'd shade 
Twould cling — for peace and beanty made l 

Manchester . A. Z. 


EPITAPH ON JOHN FORDACE, A FISHMONGER. 


Near to this Place, lies Jack Fordacc, 

Fishmonger , late of Salmon Lane. 

He Carjfd and Smelt, bought, sold, and felt. 

And shell'd dll he was shell'd again. 

A Chub in person, varied hues a Trout , 

Foul as a Tench , aud sullen as a Pout ;• 

In mind a Gudgeon, but, in shop, a Shark, 

Jack Made t trade answer to life's latest spark. 

Now — Sound be sleeps in hope ; and may no Snrgeon 
With Pike in search of knowledge Dare\ to xtir-John.* 

JACK SPRAT. 


• Whiting Pout. t For Maid . 

X The Dare Dace. $ For Sturgeon. 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


One evening, beneath a lofty myrtle-tree, the 
beauteous Amaryllis was lamenting the death of 
a nightingale. She said, Sweetest tears have 
fallen with the touching close of its delicious 
tones : I felt the music creep along my nerves, 
and the fine vibrations play through my heart. 

I weep now, Lycidas, when 1 think such a 
charming sadness may never again give delight* 
ful tears. 

Ah! that I could recal thy nightingale into 
existence, as I did thy drowned lamb ! exclaimed 
the amiable youth. 

Thou never canst, dear companion ! it breathed 
a long and dying fail, like the gentle airs, mov- 
ing the tops of the hollow reeds, making a 
moaning melody. 

Studious to charm his beloved with the voice 
of the nightingale, the thoughts of Lycidas pro- 
duced a sleepless night : the next day he gave 
Amaryllis the care of his goats, and promised 
an early return. The sun declined, ana Lycidas 
returned not. Amaryllis sighed at its farewell 
beam. She sat, her head reclining on her arm. 
Suddenly aerial notes floated in soft remote 
sounds. The startled Amaryllis exclaimed — 
The air sings in the clouds ! The notes seemed 
approaching to her. She looked up at the myr- 
tle-tree. They warbled more musically clear. 
She perceived Lycidas: he held something in 
his hands to his lips — Hast thou found another 
nightingale? (Lycidas replied but by the ac- 
cents of his harmonious mouth.) What miracle 
is this ! Canst thou give a vocal voice to a 
hollow reed? — Yes, (replied Lycidas,) it was 
thou who didst instruct me : Thou didst resem- 
ble the voice of the nightingale to the light airs 
breathing on the hollow reeds. All day I wan- 
dered for a nightingale, and I found none: I 
took a reed, and made little entrances for my 
breath : I said. Oh, gentle reed ! I can give thee 
air, if thou canst yield me the voice of the 
nightingale: I breathed, and it was music ! 

This first of flutes was their most valued ac- 
acquisition, for it bestowed a new pleasure ; and 
in the solitude of lovers, pleasure is their only 
avarice. Lycidas, gradually modulating his reed 
by his ear, perceived the successive sounds of 
melody, and, at length, the concords of har- 
mony; but often, weary with trying musical 
sounds, the eyes of Amaryllis fired his soul, and 
the rapt enthusiast, tender or gay at such mo- 
ments, made his lively inflections, and varietjy 
of accent imitate their sensations and echo their 
passions.* Such was the progress of instru- 
mental music ! 

As they wept or laughed, they marvelled how 
the air, through a hollow reed, could speak 
more persuasively to their hearts, than their own 
voices; they knew not that the imitations of 
Art please more than nature herself. When 
Lycidas played, Amaryllis could not sit still, 
and her gestures corresponded with the passions 
he inspired. Was Amaryllis capricious ? Lyci- 
das breathed a long dissolving strain; sounds 
associated in her mind with ideas of tenderness ; 
her ear arrested her steps, and silenced her 
tongue ; while the sweetness of her physiognomy 
melted in the dew of her eye, and expressed 
itself in many a passionate attitude. Was Ama- 
ryllis plunged in the softest melancholy ? Aerial 
tones, rapid and voluble, vibrated around ; till, 
stealing tne sense of thought from the pensive 
beauty, they broke into gay melodies; while. 


responsive to their cheerful influence, her light 
footsteps gave what Lycidas termed, the music 
to the eye : and such was the origin of theatric 
dance ! — D* Israeli’s Origin of the Fine Arts. 


COGGESHALL FACETLE. 


• Such is imitative music, which, says Rousseau, expresses 
all passions, paints all pictures, represents all objects, and 
subjects all Nature herself to its skilful imitations; and thus 
conveys to the heart of men those sentiments proper to touch 
and to agitate. 


1. Some inhabitants not liking the situation 
of their church, and being unable to afford the 
expense of pulling it down and building another, 
resolved to attempt to remove it entire. Some 
dozen stout labourers were hired to shove it to 
the desired site. Before they commenced their 
operations, they pulled off their jackets and laid 
them down, to mark how far they were to move 
the church ; they then went to the other side 
and set to work. Meantime their clothes were 
stolen. After shoving for some time, they went 
to the other side to see what progress they had 
made, and finding their clothes gone, they said 
it was a pity they had not left off sooner, as 
they had shoved the church too far, and covered 
their clothes. 

2. A man having received from Colchester 
some red herrings as a present, was so pleased 
with them, that he sent for a bushel to stock his 
pond. 

3. A gentleman having received some oysters, 
ordered his cook to send them up for supper. 
She served up the shells nicely washed. Being 
asked what she had done with the oysters, she 
replied that she had only gutted them. 

4. Another, who had received a barrel of 
oysters, paved his court-yard with them, in 
various devices, of circles, stars, &c. 

5. One who had planted French beans, 
watched anxiously to see them shoot ; but per- 
ceiving the beans appear above the ground, he 
conceived he had planted them the wrong end 
downwards, and accordingly took them up and 
reversed them. 

C. A countryman returning home one even- 
ing, saw the reflection of the moon in a pond ; 
he immediately gave the alarm that the moon 
had fallen into the water. The peasants, with 
their long rakes, proceeded to get it out ; but 
when they had disturbed the water, they said 
they had unfortunately broken the moon to 
pieces, and it would be useless to proceed in 
their operations, as they never should be able to 
put all those fragments together. 

7- One sent his servant to buy cherries, 
charging him to bring very large ones ; the man 
bringing them much smaller than he expected, 
he eat them with spectacles on, that he might 
fancy they were large. 

8. A good housewife having received a pound 
of coffee, boiled it, and served it up with parsley 
and butter. She declared they were the very 
worst peas she had ever seen, as she had boiled 
them for hours, and yet they remained quite 
hard. 

9. Another boiled a pound of tea, and served 
up the leaves like spinach, throwing the water 
away. 

10. The moat of a neighbouring manor-house 
being to be drained, the nsk were advertised for 
sale. Some inhabitants of Coggeshal), who 
attended the sale, were met on their return, 
with their carts heavily laden, fagging up a 
steep hill. From the inquiries made of them by 
a citizen of Colchester who met them, it ap- 
peared, that intending to buy some of the fish, 
they had providently taken tubs full of water to 
put them in ; and that, though they did not 
duv any, they were returning with their tubs 
still full, without thinking to relieve their 
hones, which were sinking with fatigue. 


11. Their crops having failed one year, for 
want of warmth, they selected certain barni, 
which they set wide open on a very hot day, 
when the sun was in full lustre, and then very 
carefully closed them, to preserve a stock of sun- 
shine against a time of need. — Lit. Gas. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the following interr- 
ing and pathetic Poem, in MS. by our esteemed corres- 
pondent, S. X.; and as we understand there Is another 
Poem, entitled “ Female Celibacy," written in the sum 
measure, by the Author of the “ Bachelor's SoliUfnf, 
it S. X. will also favour us with a correct copy of that 
Poem, we have no doubt it will (wove a very acceptable 
present to oar readers. — E d.] 

THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY, 


ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH-DAY. 

Let youthful lover* foodly greet, 

With song and dance, their natal day ; 

Let them in jovial circles meet, 

And laugh their lightsome hours away : 

But mine , alas ! 

Most sadly pass, 

With no kind gratulations blest ; 

Mime bat excites the silent tear 
That now another, lonely year 
Hath followed all the rest ! 

And whither, whither are they flown ? 

What traces have they left behind ? 

What transports oan I call my own? 

What social bosom can I find? 

I view the past. 

And stand aghast; 

How much, alaa 1 of life's short spaa! 

And Memory cries, as thus I gaze, 

“ Where are thy friend s of former days 
Thou solitary man !” 

Some, Mess'd of heaves, and timely wise, 
Are link'd in Hymen's silken bands ; — 
Have learnt “ Heaven’s last , hast yijl” to prise, 
And join'd with hers their willing hands : 
With fond embrace 
Each grief they chase. 

Whatever ill their steps betide ; 

And hand in hand they sweetly stray 
Through life’s perplex’d and thorny way, 
With truest love their gnide. 

Some seek their Country's banner'd plain, 
And fearless dare the hostile fray ; 

And some, the growing love of gain 
Hath lured to foreign lands away ; 

And some, indeed, 

Whose names I read 
Engraved on many a mossy stone. 

Were early number'd with the dead. 

Thus all, their different ways have sped, — 
And left me here, alone ! 

They say that my unfeeling breast 

Ne’er felt Love's pleasing, anxious smart 
Was ne'er with doubts and fears oppress'd, 
Nor sigh'd to win a woman's heart 
And let them say 
Whate'er they may ; 

I heed not censure now, nor praise : 

I could not ask a lovely maid 
To seek with me the lowly shade 
I hoped for brighter days. 

Yes ; — I have felt that hallow’d flame 
That barns with constant, chaste desire ; 

I too have oherished, long, a name 
That set my youthful breast on fire ! 

Bat Hope’s sweet smiles. 

And 'witching wiles, ^ 

Beguiled my heart of every pain ; 

And I have slept in her soft bowers. 

Till now, of life's last, lingering hours. 

How few, alas, remain! 
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Ah ! now her fair j reign is past , — 

For youth's warm raptures now are o*er ; 
Those visions all, too bright to last, 

Of love and joy, can charm no more ! 

Some little toys, — 

Some puny joys, 

To wear life’s listless calm away ; 

Then near some old, neglected stone, 

Unwept, unnoticed, and unknown, — 

I yield the worm its prey l 

Then come, whatever ilb await, 

Though age sits hoary on my brow, 

I eare not for the frowns of fate 1 
And poverty, I scorn thee now. 

I shall not see, 

Obscured by thee, 

Fair lovely woman’s charms decay ! — 

Hare I no tie to keep me here f 
Mot one ! — Why then, without a tear, 

/ yield the worm its prey. N. N. 


WATURAX. HISTORY. 


RATTLE SNAKES. 


They are numerous through the country, but parti- 
ealarly high up oa the Missouri, and on the White and 
St Francis rivers. Two species are met with : the 
black is from three to four feet long, disproportion- 
ately thick, exceedingly venomous in its bites, and 
slow in its movements; it lives mostly on the low 
sad wet lands. The other is black, and yellow spotted, 
grows sometimes to the length of seven or eight feet, 
but its poison is not so venomous as that of the former. 
It is found on the dry prairies and rocky grounds. 
They both live to a very great age ; that is, if it be a 
fact that they annoally acquire a new process to their 
rattles. I once met with one that had upwards of 90 
of these annular cells attached to its tail. When 
alarmed the young ones, which are generally eight or 
tea in somber, retreat into the month of the parent, 
aadra-appear on its giving a contractile muscular token 
that the danger is passed. Towards the close of the 
summer, they become in appearanoe partially blind ; 
their ability to move is diminished, and their bite, if 
possible, more deadly. The Indiaos erroneously as- 
cribe this difference in its habits and character, to a 
diffusion of the inordinately secreted poison through 
its system. The common black, copper-head, and 
spotted swamp aoakea, never fail, 1 believe, to engage 
with, and destroy them, whenever they meet, which, 
together with the hostility that exists between the two 
species, prevents an increase that would otherwise 
reader the couotry almost uninhabitable. 

When the two apeoies fight, it is by coiling and 
striking at each other ; they frequently miss in their 
aim, or rather, avoid each other's fangs by darting 
simultaneously in a direction different from the ap- 
proaching blow. When one is bitten, it amounts to a 
defeat, and it instantly retreats for a watering place, at 
which, should h trrive in time, it slakes its thirst, 
•wells, and dies. I have witnessed the effects of the 
poison on their own bodies, or on those of the anta- 
gonist species, in several instances, and have never 
known one that was bitten to recover, notwithstanding 
the generally prevailing epioion to the contrary, that 
such instinctively resort to efficient antidotes. The 
other hostile snakes grasp their necks between their 
teeth, wreath round, and strangle them. 

The Indians know nothing shoot the charming 
power* of this, or any other snake ; they believe the 
rattles are designed to alarm their enemies, and terrify 
sneh animals as they are accustomed to prey on. The 
latter, no doubt, is the foot, whatever the former may 
he ; because, whenever they fix their piercing eyes on 
a bird, squirrel, &o. they commence and keep np an 
incessant rattling noise, until the animal, convulsed by 
fear, approaches within the reach of its formidable 
enemy, and sometimes into its very jaws. This, how- 
ever, is not always the result, for I have repeatedly 
Met animals thus agitated, and in imminent danger, 
Wake tbeir escape without any intervention in their 
favour, except the recovery of their own powers. — 
If roster. 


THE CABXNST. 


PECULIARITIES OF DR. JOHNSON. | 
( By Sir W. Scott.) . \ 

Of all the men distinguished in this or aoy other age, 
Dr. Johnson has left upon posterity the strongest and 
most vivid impression, so far as person, manners, dis- 
position, and conversation are ooocerned. We do but 
name him, or open a book which he has written, and ! 
the aonnd and action recal to the imagination at onee, 
hts form, his merits, his peculiarities, nay, the very 
unoouthness of bis gestures, and the deep impressive 
tone of his voice. We learn not only what bo said, 
but how he said it; and have, at the same time, a 
shrewd guess of tlte secret motive why he did so, and 
whether he spoke in sport or in anger, in the desire of 
conviction, or for the love of debate. It was said of a 
noted wag, that his bon-mots did not give foil satisfoc- | 
tion when published, because be could not print his 
face. Bnt with respeot to Dr. Johnson, this has been 
in some degree accomplished ; and, althougbtbe greater 
part of the present generation never saw him, yet he I 
is, in our mind’s eye, a personification as lively as that 
of Siddons in Lady Macbeth, or Kemble io Cardinal 
Wolsey. | 

When we consider the rank which Dr. Johnson held, j 
not only in literature, but in society, we cannot help j 
figuring him to ourselves as the benevolent giant of 
some foiry tale, whose kindnesses and courtesies are 
still mingled with a part of the rngged ferocity imputed 
to the fabulous sons of Anak ; or rather, perhaps, like 
a Roman Dictator, fetclied from his farm, whose wis- 
dom and heroism still relished of his rustic occupation, j 
Aad there were times when, with all his wisdom and ] 
all his wit, this rudeness of disposition, and the saori- j 
Sees and submissions which be unsparingly exacted, 
were so great, that even Mrs. Tbrale seems at length I 
to have thought that the honour of being Johnson's 
hostess was almost counterbalanced by tbe tax whieh j 
he exacted on her time and patience. | 

Johnson’s laborious and distinguished career termi- 
nated in 178S, when virtue was deprived of a steady 
supporter, society of a brilliant ornament, and litera- 
ture of a successful cultivator. Tbo latter part of his 
life was honoured with general applause, for none was 
more fortunate in obtaining and preserving the friend- 
ship of the wise and the worthy. Thus loved and 
venerated, Johnson might have been pronounced happy. 
But Heaven, in whose eyes strength is weakness, per- 
mitted his faculties to be clouded occasionally with that 
morbid affection of tbe spirits, which disgraoed his 
talents by prejudices, and his manners by rudeness. 

Tbe canse of those deficiences in temper and man- 
ners, was no ignorance of wbat was fit to be done in 
society, or how far each individual ought to suppress 
bis own wishes in favour of those with whom he asso- 
ciates ; for, theoretically, no man nnderaood tbe rules 
of good breodiug better than Dr. Jobnaon, or could 
act more exactly io conformity with them, when the 
high rank of those with whom he was in oomptny for 
tbe time required that he should do so. But during the 
greater part of his life, he had been in a great measure 
e stranger to the higher part of society, in which each 
restraint became neoessary ; and it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that tbe indulgence of a variety of little selfish 
peculiarities, which it is tbe object of good breeding 
to suppress, became thus familiar to him. The consci- 
ousness of his own mental superiority in most compa- 
nies which he freqaented, contributed to hit dogmatism ; 
and when he bad attained his eminence as a dictator in 
literature, like other potentates, be was not averse to a 
display of bis authority : resembling in this particular 
Swift, and one or two other men of genius, who have 
had tbe bad taste, to imagine that their talents elevated 
them above observance of the common rules of society. 
It mast be also remarked, that in Johnson’s time tbe 
literary society of London was much more confined than 
at present, and that be sat tbe Jupiter of a little circle, 
prompt, on tbe slightest contradiction, to Isuocb the 
thunders of rebuke and sarcasm. He was, in a word, 
despotic, sod despotism will occasionally lead the best 
dispositions ioto unbecoming abuse of power. It is 
not likely that any one will again enjoy, or have an 
opportunity of abnsiog, the singular degree of sub- 
mission which was rendered to Johnson by all around 
him. The unreserved communications of friends, ra- 


ther than the spleen of enemies, have occasioned his 
character being exposed io all its shadows, as well as 
its lights. Bnt those, when summed and counted, 
amount only to a few narrow-minded prejndioea con* 
oerning country end party, from which few ardent tem- 
pers remain free, and some violences and solecisms in 
manners, which left his talents, morals, and benevolence, 
alike unimpeachable. 


ALARM OF FIRB GIVEN BY A MONKBT. 

A short time ago the iomates of a house in Hatton- 
court. Ho) boro, had a very narrow escape from being 
burnt to death by a fire, which broke out in tbe front 
parlour, occupied by some Italians, who go about with 
dancing monkeys. Six or seven persons slept in tbe 
room, and the monkey was chained to tbe bed-poet ; 
on tbeir going to bed, one of the women hang some 
linen to dry ; the linen caught fire, and nearly the 
whole of the bed clothee were burst, when the dreadful 
cries of the monkey, and his endeavours to poll his 
master out of bed, at length awoke him ; all the in- 
mates got up, and the fire was pat oat by a few dozen 
pails of water ; the floor and furniture were nearly des- 
troyed, together with most of their wearing apparel ; 
and some of those who slept in the room were nearly 
suffocated. 


DR. JOHNSON ON CRITICI8M. 

“ Before Criticism/' says tbe doctor, “ departed 
from the earth, to accompany her patroness, Aatrea, 
back into beaven, she broke her sceptre ; of which tbe 
shivers that formed tbe ambrosial end were caught up 
by Flattery, and those that had been infected with the 
waters of Lethe, were, with equal haste, sieved by 
Malevolence. The followers of Fattery, to whom she 
distributed her part of the sceptre, nor had nor de- 
sired light, bnt touched indiscriminately whatever 
power or interest happened to exhibit. Tbe compa- 
nions of Malevolence were supplied by the Fanes with 
a torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal 
lustre, thit its light fell only upon faults 

* No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to discover sights of woe/ 

“ With the fragments of authority, the slaves of 
Flattery and Malevolence marohed out, at the command 
of tbeir mistress, to confer immortality, or condemn to 
oblivion. Bnt the sceptre had now lost its power ; and 
Time passed hi* sentenoe at leisure, without any regard 
to their determinations.” 


Extraordinary Portrait. — “ Sbsffon Paca was, 
indeed, ugly beyond all parallel ; she was of Fgyptisn 
origin ; yet her countenance was not of simple Egyptian 
ugliness, bnt seemed to exhibit s characteristic mark 
of every original nation. Her legs appeared to have 
been pat together by mistake ; the right one being con- 
siderably shorter and thicker than the other. She was 
corpulent; and her eyes, which saw oven more than 
other eyes can see, never looked in the same direction. 
Sbe had, besides, the peculiar power, like the chame- 
leon, of fixiog the one upon an object while the other 
turned leisurely round, as if seeking for somewhat else. 
In. her voluble conversation no idea was distinct It 
seemed as if an endless memory, stored with ths 
beginnings and endings of all that ever had been, was 
running over the heads and hint# of what she wished 
to express. Learning appeared to have overpowered 
her ; she hsd dabbled in metaphysics until it was hardly 
possible to understand what she meant, and she was 
continually misquoting passages in the dead languages. 
Under these circumstances it is not mnoh to bo won- 
dered at that Ada Reis could not bear to converse with 
her : indeed from the first he bad spoken |q her with 
such extreme harshness, that the fright into which he 
hid thrown her increased, to the greatest degree, tbe 
confusion of her ideas, and consequently the natural 
tedioosneaa of her discourse. In his first interview 
bo asked her a few questions concerning education ; and 
as be knew that there is a great deal to bo said upon 
that subject, he was not surprised that sbe took much 
time and many words to answer. Bat though not sur- 
prised, ho was fatigued; and in order to get rid. of 
her, he sent for the child, and delivered her into her 
hands : for it is a common practice to condemn ohildren 
to tbo society of those with whom parents cannot 
endure even for a moment to associate . — Ada Reis 
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THE MANCHESTER' IRIS. 


AN IRISH WAKE. 

Some montkft ago, during a residence in the 
sonth of Ireland, I was frequently the guest of 
an Irish cabm during the singular ceremony of 
u waking the dead," as it is termed ; and on 
one occasion m particular, I beheld it in all its 
native jpurity, in a village in the neighborhood 

The village of Blarney is celebrated In the 
history of Ireland ; it was formerly the seat of 
war ; and its proud castle, still one of the most 
perfect in the country, bears many a mark of 
the besiegers 1 cannon, which, like the scars on 
a warrior's forehead, tell the story of its “ hair- 
breadth 'scapes." Its present attraction consists 
in the far-famed Blarney-stone, which, if once 
kissed by living lips, gives the power that Irish- 
men are allowed to possess so eminently, of 
saying fine things, or, in other words, of lying 
with a good grace. This stone, which is be- 
lieved to have existed and retained its charm for 
ages, is placed conspicuously on the tower of 
the castle, but, in consequence of recent altera- 
tions, is now so situated as to render very dan- 
gerous any attempt to touch it; very few, 
therefore, are found willing to risk their necks, 
cveu for its miraculous influence. So that, of 
latter days, scarcely any have “ kissed the Blar- 
ney-etone;" and this may account for the la- 
mentable deterioration of our neighbours /of the 
sister country from the gallantry of their ances- 
tors, the O'Callaghnn* and O'BroHnghnm of 
other years, who, when exhibited on the boards 
of our theatres, serve but to expose the failings 
of their degenerate children, who are indeed but 
the shadows of those heroes of the olden time. 
The Blarney-stone is however still pointed out 
to the longing eyes, and still more longing lips, 
of visitors to Blarney Castle. 

In one of the cottages of Blarney, the villa- 
gers were assembling to take their last look at a 
neighbor's corpse, an eld man who had . died the 
day before ; and the call hod gone forth to sum- 
mon them to “ the wake." They were gather- 
ing, by degrees, around the honSe, some with 
melancholy and others with cheerful counte- 
nances, but all preserving a deep silence, which 
seemed to promise only an evening of gloom. 
The men were dressed in their best, their sky- 
blue jackets and breeches, and they had not for- 
gotten their constant eompamans, the long 
cloaks, to which so many analtties have been 
attributed, both for peace ana war. The women 
had also robes of a similar description; many 
had the large hood drawn over the face, so as 
Entirely to conceal it ; and this, together with 
the deep shade of the garments, nearly allied 
to black, gave a very mournful cast to the as- 
sembly. 

In the room where lay the dead, the specta- 
tors were sitting silently on the ground ; a few 
women were standing near the corpse, and the 
air of abstraction, and the swinging to and fro 
of the head only, denoted the deep sorrow of 
those whose features were completely enveloped 
in their large cloakp. The dead man lay in his 
coffin, on a table covered with white linen ; 
flowers were plentifully strewn on it; at the 
head were placed three mould candles, and a 
plate of salt was laid on the body. The whiskey 
bad began to circulate, but not yet in sufficient 
quantity to dissipate the gloom which appeared 
to spread over the whole ‘party. In a fewi mo- 
ments after the room had filled, the women who 
were near the corpse commenced the funereal 
cry, or the keening , as it is called, which con- 
sisted in a lengthened M ul-la-gone," and, at 
times, <r O yea, O yea, Paddy, 0 yea." This 


continued for about ten minutes, the keener 8 
occasionally clasping their hands and striking 
their foreheads; then the sounds of mourning 
ceased, and the women mingled among the 
group. The talisman of a magician could not 
nave wrought a greater change- The transition 
from wailing to merriment was instantaneous ; 
the corpse lay neglected, and the visitors seemed 
to have forgotten altogether the purpose for 
which they nad assembled, in the quick and 
plentiful circulation of the whiskey punch. Yet 
now and then I heard a few passing remarks on 
the cfead man, mingled with observations of a 
very different nature. “ There *11 be nine masses 
said for his soul, any how ; and Father O’Dono- 
ghue, honest man, 'II give him the worth of hi$ 
money." It may be well to observe that the 
generality of the Irish take especial care, on the 
deatk-bea, to leave money for masses ; and this 
is not unfoequenily the subject of much bargain- 
ing, or kuJrtertng, as the phrase is, with the 
holy father. On one occasion, a gentleman 
ordered his executors to pay for so many masses, 
and as they could not find a priest in Ireland to 
do the job sufficiently cheap, they actually 
transmitted the sum to Portugal, where they 
purchased the repose of the poor map’s soul pp 
more reasonable terms. 

In a short tune another set. of keener s had 
arranged themselves round tlie corpse, and their 
deep and long “ uhla-gone ” was echoed from 
various parts of the room. When their lungs 
became tired, they took their seats, and enjoyed 
with the rest the tobacco, whiskey, and snuff, 
of which there was no lack, while some old 
crones were preparing the meal of bacon, cni- 
beens, potatoes, &c. Apart from the rest, ^ 
group of young men and maidens bad got toge- ; 
ther, little heeaipg the solemnity of the occac : 
sion; and it was. only: by gazing at tunes on the 
pale face of the dead, that I was myself re- 
minded of it. 

Among 4lie medley of merry mourners, I f 
noticed one who was sittihg on the table beside ! 
the corpse; her head was bent almost to her 1 
kuees. I noticed her because sbe had taken { 
part neither in the gaiety nor the loud mourning [ 
of the rest, and because sbe formed a strange 
constrast to those around her. Now and then, ! 
when the noise of the guests became most loud, : 
she would turn and gaze with an air of disap- ; 
probation, and then relapse into her apparent 
apathy. While the party were enjoying them- 
selves with supper, I found an oppoi\anity of 
asking her, in a tone of commiseration, if she 
were not some relation to the dead man. “'Tis 
my father, sir,” she replied ; “ that's mv hus- 
band’s father : he's far away now, over tfie salt 
seas, and 'tis little he thinks the poor old man's 
a corpse this night. He was a good father, sir, ; 
and I'd never want, nor. my cfcuder, if Utid left | 
him to me ; but 'tis. .God’s will." Again the 
sound of the keeners grew loud/, and I left them 
to their mourning, and 4heir merriment. Such 
is an Irish wake.— ^Museum. 


GREENWICH . 

f From the Literary Gazette.) 

“ I say he was a Tartar," said an old Pensioner, 
turning round the quadrangle of the building — “ I say 
he was a Tartar." — “ Then you're mistaken, Harry ; 
be was a lad who did his duty, and saw that every one 
did theirs." — “ I allow that he was strict, but always, 
a sailor’s friend, *’ replied his companion. “ Aye, aye, 
tarring a rope’s-end, or rope’s-ending a tar, ’twas all 
the same to him ; his cuts were oft* n fed, Tom." — 
“ That's poor wit, Harry ; I sailed with him, Captain 
and Admiral, some years, and ought to know a little 


ahool him.” — “Well, well, messmate, let’s hear;— 
there’s old James has just dowsed his coach-whip 
(pendant,) and gone out of commission ; and Keith 
has got a lift over the standing part of his fore-sheet. 
I've sailed with ’em both, but I’ll not say more till 
you’ve told me of Seymour .”—' “ Why then, d’ye see, 
where could there be a stronger attachment shown to 
our officers than when we arrived at Spithead daring 
the Mutiny? Ah, Harry, you old cartridge! yoa was 
then in that rebel ship the Triumph — but howiomew 
I won’t blow you up. You must know Lieutenant 

Q was coinmfttidinf-ofiUer w fa en the delegates 

came on hoard* * Well, my mon,’ says bo, ' what do 
vou want here?’ — ‘ We want to speak to I be ship's 
company, Sir,’ said the foremost. * Ob certainly, cer- 
tainly,’ replied the Lieutenant. * Here, Boatswain's 
Mate, pass the word, and walk forward my men.’ 
Well, Harry, yoa old rogue, didn’t we all master on 
the foreca*tl«*, nnd listen to th«*c lingo ? — aye, that we 
did. And my* our spokesman, says ho, ‘Maybtp, 
geimncn, you have had bad treatment, and are dissa- 
tisfied with your officers?’ — ‘Yes, yes,’ said the 
fender, ‘your’re right" — ‘Then alt we “have to say is,’ 
said our spokesman, ‘ that we are not* We like onr 
ship, like uur Cuploin, Tike our Officers, and like one 
another — and so, geiyipien, good d ay*’ There was 
reasoning for you, you old swab. Ah, Harry, you 
ought to have been taken in tow for a mutineer; — and 
n«>w I’m in the line, I’ll tell you more. D’ye see, 
every order was exposed publicly for the ship’s com- 
pany to read, so that every mah fore and aft knew wliat 
he had to do This was his plan : * Do your doty, nnd 
no one shall wrong you ; neglect it, and I’ll punish.* 
Among other orders, there was one, that no man 
should sing out, either in pulling a rope, or auy other 
duty, hut all were to he silent as death! One day 
wire mooring ship, when some one sung out, at the 
capstan, ‘Hurrah, my boys! heave!’ The Captain 
heard it— * Send that man on deck directly.’ Tlie 
Officer immediately pick’d him oat, and he was ordered 
aft under the sentry s charge. As soon as tlie ship was 
moored, the hands were turned up for punishment. 
Well, up we goon, and there stood the Captain with 
the Articles of War in his hand — by the bye f don’t 
think he was a Lord then. Howsomever there he 
stood, and the Offici rs aronnd him fn their cocked hats 
and swords. The gratings were lashed to the larboard 
gangway, the Q *art. r Masters rcAy with their foxes, 
ant} tin B- ^Mviir.V Mntc* with the rata. * Come here, 
tuy man,’ saidyhe Captnin. ‘Was it not my orders 
that there should he silence fore and aft?’ — ‘ Yes, Sir.’ 
— • And why did rpu disob?y ?’— ‘ It warn’t me, Sir; 
I never opened my lips.’— * Are you sure this was the 
man that sung out at the capstan ?’ said the Captain, 
turning to the Officer. ‘Yes, Sir, confident; I re- 
moved him instantly from the bar.* — ‘ Indeed, Sir, 

Mr. is mistaken — 1 never spoke.* — ‘Are you 

certain, Mr. -?’ — ‘Yes, Sir, quite certain.— 

* Strip, then.’ It was complied with. The poor fel- 
low was seized op — hats off — the article for disobedi- 
ence of orders read — and * Boatswain’s ‘ Mate, give 
him two dozen,’ was heard. The tails of the cat were 
clear’d, the arm was lifted op, and the blow jnst fall- 
ing, whpn a man rush’d from amongst ns, caught the 
uplifted arm, and call’d oat, ‘Avast! avast! d— me it 
Was I that sung out at the capstan ! ’ and in an instant 
Iiis shirt was over his head, nnd bis back bare. ‘Stop, 
said the Captain. ‘Come here, my lad. Why didn’t 
yoa come forward before?’ — * Because, Sir, I was la 
hopes you would have taken my messmate's word, hr 
be never tell;* a lie, axiDg yoor pardon ; but when I 

saw biin likely to suffer far me, Ho, by I 

oonidn’fc stssd that,* — * t And did be know it was yoa! 
— *•* Yes, yoar honour, he knew h well; I was along- 
side ©C him at 1 be bar^-*bat he seem’d to fliaok. — 
‘Cast Jiim off; and pipe down,’ said the Captain. Bnt 
wb, Harry, if yon bad seeto tlie two bare-backed dogs 
stand and look, at each other for more than a minute* 
without moving, and then walk, off together — hot I 
can’t describe it, though I’ve got it alt in my heart a* 
strong now as I bad then." 

“ And what became of the Officer?’’ 

“ Why, the Captain slaed ronnd to him,, npd ...» 

Here they again, turned the quadrangle; all ess 
hush’d, and I sought my pillow. 

' V AN OLD SAILOR* 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Solution of No. 54 , by Mr. fP m. Hoyle, Oldham . 



Ob the line CD joining the centres of the circles, 
describe the semi-circle CED, in which inscribe DE 
equal to the difference of the given semi-diameters, 
and from the point A, where DE produced meets the 
periphery, draw AH perpendicular to AD, then A 
and B will be points at which the cord will touch the 
circles. 

"In the right angled triangle CED we have given 
CD = 69, DE = 20, and CE = (3600 — 400)1 = 
56.5685 = AB ; and (by plane Trig.) CD * radius • • 
CE ; siae Z. CDE = Z. BCF = 70 u 31* 39", and 
hence 180*— Z. CDE = Z. ADC = 109° 28' 21". 

Then as 360° ; 70* 3r 39" 1 1 04.248 (circumf. of 
circle C) • 18.4641 = the arc BH ; and as 360* • 109° 
28* 21** : ; 219.912 (circumf. of circle D) : 66.8731 = 
the arc AG : Hence HB -f BA + AG = 141.9057 
which X 2 = 283.81 L4 inches, the length of the cord 
required. 

Solutions bare been received from Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Jones, Amicus, &c. 


BtSTBOROIsOOnr. 


Meteorological Report of the Atmospherical Pressure and 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, Ac. deduced from diurnal obser- 
▼atknu made at Manchester, In the month of March, 1843, 


by Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 

The Monthly Mean.. 29.67 

Highest, which took place ou the loth 30.32 

Lowest, which took place on the 7th 28.95 

Difference of the extremes 1.37 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which was on 

the 7th 

Spaces, taken from the daily means 5.6 

Number of changes g 


TEMPERATURE. Degrees 

Monthly Mean 42*.9 

Mean of the 1st decade, com. on the 21st Mar. 46.3 
“ 2nd. “ ending on the 9th April 46.3 

Highest, which took place on the 13th 29th 31st 54 

Lowest* which took place on the 9th 29 

Difference of the extreme 25 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which oocurred 

18 


on tbe 241 

lb 

RAIN 

, &c. 


2.664 of 

an inch. 

Number of wet days 9 

If 

“ foggy days 2 

u 

“ snowy 

“ 5 

ft 

“ haily 

“ 0 


WIND. 

North 


North-west. ........ 

North-east 


Variable 

East. 

0 


South-east . . ... 

8 ' 

Brisk %...... 

Sooth 


Strong 

South-west 

8 

Boisterous. ........ 

West 




6 

2 

1 

14 

1 

1 


March 3rd. strong wind, approaching to a hurri- 
cane; — 4lb, quite a hurricane daring last night and all 
day: the gale was pretty near as strong as the one that 
occurred on the 5th of December last ; — 7th, a very 
cold day, with low temperature ; snow and sleet at 
intervals y — 14th, gloomy, bat fine and warm, with 
occasional son gleams *— 20th,. a copious fall of snow, 
early this morning. The weather upon the whole cold 
and Befriend ly to vegetation. 

Rr&gssireet, April 20, 1823. 


COftytBgPOtTOEIfOS. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

SIR,— I was very much gratified %ith your extracts 
from the recent publication of Captain Franklin, par- 
ticularly with hia description of the SfMfcr houses of the 
Esquimaux ; but when I came to that part vrtferahe 
mentions a Grecian Temple reared by Phidias j ab l 
had always understood Phidias was a 8oulpt#r *ftd- oot 
an Architect, 1 bad recourse to my TMogva^fcy *and 
found, my conjecture right : this was deilhtlbss no 
more than a slip of t!»e pen : however, as yoar 'Mis- 
cellany is read by great number* of the rising genera- 
tion, opon whom first impressions are very strong, the 
sooner the thing is corrected the better. 

Yours, L. N. 

Manchester, April 21, 1823. 

» 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,— I was muoh gratified by the attention Wtfiob a 
number of your poetical correspondents paid to the 
task which I took the liberty to offer them some -time 
ago. 

1 now beg leave to give to them anotW oppo rt u nit y 
of exercisiog the talent which they displayed to so 
much advantage on the former occasion. 

— wide 

tried 

spell 

— star 

far 

— farewell 

led 

— 1 ■ — ■- tread 

be 

twine 

mine 

thee 

Hoping to see these lines filled up as ably aa those 
which I formerly proposed, 

I remain, Sir, your constant reader, 

Manchester . E. H. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — Numerous as are the Illuminati of our age, 
and profound as they profess to be in “ demonstrations" 
and “ refutations," a patient investigation of their per- 
formances, will, in my opinion, induce most intelligent 
men lo question their efficiency and to negative their 
pretensions. 

Of the justness of this remark, the philosophical 
evangelist — Mr. Rogers, is a striking illustration. — 
This gentleman placarded our Town with “ Infidelity 
demonstratively refutgd'— and professed to shew the 
“ coincidence of astrouemy with the scriptures . I at- 
j tended his lecture ; and, to my astonishment, in the 
very outset, heard the “ chronology of the Old Tes- 
tament " described as being ** a compound of inaccura- 
cies.*' — This was certainly no step towards a “ coinci- 
dence*’ ', nor do 1 believe it to be a very demonstrative 
refutation of Infidelity . 

As Mr. R. proceeded in hia ** familiar" elucidations I 
of the astronomical phenomena, 1 discovered no symp- 
tom of amendment His notion of the stationary Sun 
of Joshua is stale aud vapid; and the Scriptural ac- 
count of the deluge is, by his assertion-, an absurdity ; 
because (according to our philosophical bibliopole , Sir 
Richard Phillips,) the flood was naturally occasioned 
(as it must again be) by the poaition and motion of the 
earth ! 

Besides this sublime, unadulterated nonsense (which 
Christians despise, and Infidels consider too contemp- 
tible for their purpose), oor Lecturer advanced nothing 
but what is known in ev*»ry nursery ; and was only 
remarkable for blonder and ignorance. — The ** Centri- 
petal and “ Centrifugal ** forces were ascribed to 
Newton, as thongh Empedocles had never mentioned 
bis “ Love ” and “ VLcord;” and their elegant illustra- 
tion, by placing a stone in a sling, was given without 
the orator’s seeming to have the least knowledge of 
its author. The examples of Aristotle and Pliny, * 
to demonstrate the sphericity of the earth, were similar 
instances of deficiency of knowledge* 

Having attended Mr. R.’s Lecture, I consider that I 


am'ebtiHed to the Tittle information requested in my 
last ; and which is certainly necessary before bis ridi- 
awtatos' assertions >eba have a shadow ef eonsistency. 
As to-my-name, wby-did'NOt Mr.Tl. require it on my 
wnflriihee to hh lee tune ? As be did not then consider it 
•eoeusary, 1 eon-nose only attribute the demand to that 
ignorance which is ever found to resort to subterfuge 
for couoealment. 

Had Mr. R. the ability, be would gladly shew his 
scientifio superiority; your -readers* Judgment is the 
standard of appeal, 1 andMr.H.** efficiency in the art 
of puffing — as exemplified On our walls and in his 
advertisements — fully demonstrates that had not the 
absurdity been too monstrous and indigestible for the 
Manchester poblic, k would have come forth in all its 
sublime and lovely proportions. 

Should it obtain your sanction, I shall draw up an 
occasional paper, on this interesting science, for the 
Manchester Iris. 

Manchester , April 24, 1823. . Y. 

— 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — I do not remember to have seen the Inclosed 
noticed before ; though doubtless (lie same idea must 
have struck others, particularly those who are partial 
to pastoral poetry. Yours, T. V. 

Manchester, April 21, 1823. 


THE GENTLE SHEPHERD. 


The plot of this beautiful Pastoral is evidently 
taken from a Pastoral Romance called the Loves of 
Daphnis and Cblae, originally written in Greek by 
Longus, of whoiq but little is now known, except that 
he is posterior to Heliodorus, a Christian Bishop in 
the fourth century. There are several translations of 
this romance in Latin, Italian, and French: and it is 
said there is one in English by the late Secretary Craggs : 
a strong presumption of its merit : and indeed when 
once taken op it is a difficult matter to lay it dowu 
again ; ao replete is it with incident ; and so admirably 
is tli© interest of the main story kept alive from be- 
ginning to end ; the incidents too, almost any one of 
which, in this book-spinning age, woold furnish ma- 
terials for a separate work, are so far from interrupting 
the principal story, that they essentially conduce to its 
developement. It has one blemish, however, which 
the Boots Pastoral has not : -and that is, a certain want 
of reserve in speaking of some things, and an intro- 
duction of other things which bad been much better 
omitted: but some allowance mast of course be made 
for the age in wiiieh it was written. The scene of 
Daphnis and Chl« is laid a short distance from Mity- 
lene, Greece being then the chief place of pastoral 
interest ; that of the Gentle Shepherd is laid in Scot- 
land, which has since become pastorally interesting 
(a good deal may happen In twelve or thirteen hundred 
years.) The hero and heroine of ouch work are alike 
ia ignorance with regard to their real parents until the 
denouement takes place, when they are found to be 
better born than their circumstances would betoken : 
Ramsay has judiciously placed bis children under the 
care of those who were likely to protect them ; Longus 
! exposes his, leaving the rest to chance ; one of them is 
adopted and suckled by a goat, aud the other by a 
sheep ; io the care of which strange nurses they a*o 
found by those who afterwards protect them : this 
might perhaps pass off tolerably in romanoe ; but very 
indifferently on the stage ; for we should not io these 
days regard with a very favourable eye two “ res- 
pectable old men," who bad been capable of leaving 
their helpless offspring to perish in the fields. 

Daphnis and Chlae, notwithstanding all its beauties, 
is partly forgotten; which is doubtless owing to the 
blemish above noticed, whilst the Gentle Shepherd is 
majestically sailing down the stream of time, aud will 
be read with pleasure as long as the language in which 
it is written shall endure ; so that the prediction of its 
author contained in the two concluding lines of his 
dedication, may be said to be in some measure already 
accomplished — 


“ If 'fis allow'd to poets to divine 
One half of round eternity is mine 
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MANCHESTER PHILOSOPHICAL 80CIBTY. 


At the a nn ua l meeting of the Lafterwj ud Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, held on Friday the 18th 
April, 1823,the following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the enauiag year. The dates refer to their eleotion 
as auahri of the Sooaety. 

PRESIDENT. 

1704 Mr. John Daltoo, F.R.8. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1794. . . .Edward Holme, M. D., F. L. 8. 

1796. • • .William Henry, M. D., F. R. 8. 

1798. . . .Mr. Peter Ewart. 

1807 Mr. G. W. Wood. 

TREASURER. 

1816*. ..Mr. Benjamin Heywood. 
SECRETARIES. 

1810.. .. Mr. P. Clare. 

' 1821 . . . .Rev. John James Tayler, B. A. 

LIBRARIAN. 

1816. . . .Mr. John Davis, M. W. S. &c. 

OF THE COUNCIL. 

1815. . . .Mr. John Moore. 

1810. . . .Mr. Lawrence Bnebav. 

1818.. .. Mr. J. C. Dyer. 

1821.. . .Mr. John Bleckwall. 

1821 . • . .Mr. Thomas Turner. 

1822. . . .Mr. Samuel Robinson. 


VARIETIES. 

Gallantry of James I. — The following novel anec- 
dote of James I. is related by Mr. Disraeli: — The 
King and Queen being at Theobald’s, her Majesty, 
shooting at a deer, mistook her mlurk, and killed Jewel, 
the King’s favourite bound ; at which he stormed ex- 
ceedingly awhile ; but after he knew who did it, he 
was soon paoified, and with ranch kindness wished her 
not to be troubled with it, for he fchonld love her never 
the worse. And the next day he sent her a diamond 
worth two thousand pounds, as ** a legacy from his 
dead dog.” 

Good Motto.— Mr. Davenport, a tailor, who had 
acquired a large fortune, asked Foote for a motto for 
his coach. Latin or English, asked the wit. “ Pooh ! 
English, to be sure ; 1 don’t want to set up for a 
scholar.” •« Then I’ve got one from Hamlet , that will 
match you to a button-bole — * List! Ust! oh, Hst! t,f 

Comedy and Tragedy. — A Critic once observed, 
that the principal difference between a Comedy and a 
Tragedy was, that the former generally conoluded in a 
Church, and the latter in a Church-yard. 

8f lk Worm. — I n a communication to the Society 
of Arts and Manufactures, (vol. ir. p. 162,) it is 
stated by Miss Henrietta Rhodes, that one line of the 
silk-worm, when unwound, measured 404 yards, and, 
wheo dry, weighed S grains. Hence it fellows, that 
oae pound avoirdupois of the thread, as spun by the 
worm, may be extended into a line 555 miles long, and 
that a thread which would encompass the earth would 
weigh no more than 47 pounds. 

French Enthusiasm. — In March 1800, while Bo- 
Raptfrte was conducting an army across the Alps, by 
the pass of the Grest St. Bernard, General Betbencourt 
was dispatched, at' the bead of a thonsand men, to 
force a passage over the same range of mountains, by 
the Simplon. Avalanches of snow and rocks had swept 
away a bridge that formed a communication over a 
* gulph of- great depth, and above sixty feet in width. 
In this dilemma, a soldier undertook and effected an 
exploit equally ’difficult and dangerous. Holes had 
been made in -the precipice, to introduce the beams 
which supported the bridge ; by placing his feet in 
these boles, and catching llold of the rocky projections 
above them, he scaled the summit, and, ffxing a rope 
at the opposite sido of the precipice, at a proper height 
above the boles, the general was the first to follow him, 
hanging, as it were, by his hands on the rope, and 
trying to place bis feet in the boles, fn this way, the 
whole body of a thousand men cleared the gulph, loaded 
with arms and knapsacks, without the smallest accident. 
When the last man bad passed over, five dogs, belong- 
ing to the party, threw themselves down into the gnlph : 
three were carried off by the torrent, but the remaining 
two effected their landing on the other aide, climbed 


Up the opposite front of the precipice, and arrived at 
the feet of their masters, severely cut and bruised by 
the rooks. 

Extraordinary Change. — “ It is a remarkable 
fact, that white people generally, when brought up 
amoog the Indiana, become analterably attached to 
their customs, and seldom afterwards abandon them. 
I have known two instances of white persons, who had 
arrived at manhood, leaving their connections and 
civilised habits, assuming the Indian, and fal tilling all 
his duties. These, however, happened among the 
Cherokee*. Thus far I am an exception, and it is 
highly probable I should ever remain snob > though, I 
must confess, the straggle in my bosom was for a con- 
siderable time doubtful, and even now my mind ofteo 
reverie to the innocent scenes of my childhood, with a 
mixture, of pleasurable and painful emotions that is 
altogether indescribable. But my intercourse with re- 
fined sooiety, acquaintance with books, and a glimpse 
at the wonderful structure into which the mind ia capa- 
ble of being moulded, have, I am convinced, unalter- 
ably attached me to a social intercourse with civilised 
man, composed as be is of crudities and contradictions.” 
— Hunter . 


THE DRAMA. 

MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 

From Monday April tut, to Friday April tSlh, 18*3. 

Mondap . — For the Benefit of Mrs. M ‘Gibbon. King 
Henry VIII. : The King and Miller of Mansfield : 
and The Falla of Clyde. 

Wednesday . — The Castle Spectre : with The Review. 
Thursday . — The Law of Java : with X. Y. Z. 

Friday . — For the Benefit of Mr. Bass. Brutus : 
Winning a Husband : and The Two Pages of Fre- 
derick the Great. 


On reference to the Dramatic Register in our last, 
it will be seen that Virginias was performed on the 
18th instant. Amongst the numerous compositions 
which our age has produoed professedly for the stage, 
there is not one more likely to retain its place than the 
tragedy we are now considering. — It is a picture of 
paternal and filial affection that mast ever interest 
our feelings — a display of bravery and nobleness of soul, 
which, resisting tyranny, ultimately annihilate oppres- 
sion — and an exposure of intrigue that at onoe excites 
detestation, and involves the intriguer in merited des- 
truction. Such it is in substance ; but, in representa- 
tion, the individual character of Virginias, in many 
particulars completely baffles description. 

In the performance of Mr. Salter, as Virginias, 
there were pathos and energy of expression that 
evinced the nicest discrimination — gentle and com- 
manding attitudes, so appropriate to the sitoatioo of a sen- 
sible, a brave, an injured man, as to exactly identify the 
performance with nature — and a command and manage- 
ment of countenance that marked the whole with an 
air of unaffected reality, and confirmed each part as 
the sincere and genuine working of the soul. Mr. 
Salter was probably never more felicitous than in 
the scene where Lucius first names Virginia, and com- 
municates the claim of the pander Claudius . — The 
instantaneous effect -on bis voice — the tremulous sod 
convulsive motion of his frame — -and the dread of 
hearing, yet anxiety to hear, the result — were striking 
illustrations of conception and ability. — And in the se- 
cond, third, and fourth scenes of the Fifth Act, the 
vacant and ghastly stare of a frenzied mind was sus- 
tained with consummate judgment and most appalling 
consistency. 

These are features for which the Author of the Piece 
is under infinite obligation to the Actor — they are im- 
provements that embellish and realise the scenes in 
which they occur beyond what he could have antici- 
pated, or even imagined — and they excite feelings in 
the beholder which the utmost effort of language 
would vainly attempt. The applunse poured upon 
Mr. Salter must have been most gratifying* to 
that gentleman ; as, indeed, it ooold not but be to 
every one who appreciated the talent, assiduity and 
power requisite to so accurate and able a represen- 
tation. 

Virginia* is a tragedy that will increase the reputa- 


tion of Author and Actor so long as the legitimate 
Drama is supported and true theatrical talent elicited. 
The Liberation of Rome is a noble subject; is tkJ 
hands of Mr. Knowles it obtained ample justioe ; ud 
from the performances of MaCready, Young,’ ud 
Salter, it cannot fail to advance in public estimation. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T DAVIES, M. W. 8. &©. &e. begs to 
^ * his return from the University of Bdiobarth. sad Am 
s has resamed his PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS in ML 
THEMATIC8, CHEMISTRY, and NATURAL PHILff 
SOPHY. 

6, King-street . 


Theatre-Royal, Manchester. 

]tf R. 8ALTER, impressed with feeliags of the 
deepest gratitude for put favours, begs leave non rw 
pect fally to inform his Friends and the Pabhc, that h U BENE- 
FIT U appointed for Monday, April tOtk, wheo will be 
acted, (second and last time this season) the CavoarUt Traced) 
of DAMON Sc PYTHIAS. 

Damon... M a. Salt aa. Pythias,.. Ms. Bass. 

CaUnthe,. .Mas. M'Giaton. Hermion,.. Mas. Hill 
The Vocal Parts by Mr. Poster, M easels. Aldridge, Ireland, 
RaricttUe, Andrews, and Doyne. 

In the coarse of the Evening the following EaterUioamd t 
Song — * Manager Strntt was four feet high/’ — by Mr. Pensm. 
MR SALTER will deliver A MONODY on the DEATH of 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, written by a Manchester Gee. 
tleman. "BUCKS HAVE AT YE ALL.” will be mM 
by Mr. BROWNE. Song — “ Beloved Native Ltod,’’—! by 
Mrs. Aldridge. Song —** The Cobbler a la Prai.9obe,”~b> 
Mr. Salter. 

The entertainments will cooclude with the laughable Fane, 
entitled MONSIEUR TONSON, founded on the cdebruol 
Tale of that name, and acted at Drnry Lane Theatre upward* 
of One Hundred Nights, with noantmons laughter and a pphaw. 
Monsieur Morbleo, (at the desire of several friend*, will be 
attempted for this night only,) by Ms. Salter. 

Tickets and Places to be had of Mr. SALTER, No. U, 
King Street, Manchester; the IRIS OFFICE; and at lb 
usual places. - 


Theatre Royal , Manchester . 

MISS M. HAMMERSLEY’S BENEFIT— Br 
Desire, and under the immediate Patrouagr of Major 
Turner and the Officers of that distinguished regime* tk 
King's First Dragoon Guards. — Miss M. Hmasast.iT *9 
leave to acquaint her Friends and the Public, that ia cmae 
quence of having concluded an engagement with the 
of Govern Garden Theatre, her FAREWELL BENEFIT, 
will take place on Friday MX t, May *nd. IBU, wfceawHI 
be performed Ibe Popular Play of THE EXlLB. 

In the course of Hie Evening the following SONGS.— 
"Auld Robin Gf a Soldier Tired ,"— and 14 Mid m 
Discourse"— by Miss M. HAMMERSLEY. 

For this uteht only, the GRAND MILITARY BANDwiJ 
appear iu FULL REGIMENTAL DRESS UPON TOT 
STAG R, and play several of their F.ivourite Aim— Ms- 
NORTON, Master of the Band, will perform t CONCERTO 
ou the CLARIONET. WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE 
OCCASION, in which he will introduce the beaotlftl Ak« 
" YE BANKS AND BRAES.” , . . 

The whole to conclude (bj par titular desire) w»“ w 
Musical Piece called the BEGGARS’ OPERA. _ M „ 
Tickets to be had of Miss M. HAMMERSLEY, *■ 
King-Street, at the IRIS OFFICE, ami of Mr. BUND, 
at the Box Office, where place* may be taken. 


TO OORRESPOPrPBlgTB. 

S/s valuable paper on Suspended Animation came loo 
for Insertion this week ; it shall appear in the Iri* at ** 1 
Saturday. We cannot omit this opportunity of acqoaWW 
our readers generally, that the communication* or 
Correspondent S. have claims upon their tenon* 
tion equally as individuals, as heads of Families, •** *» 
members of Society . 

R. W. will accept our acknowledgment tor his punctuality-*" 
Hit original and interesting paper in our next. 

S. X. has our beat thanks for his very amu*ing “ budget." 
this week draw forth a part of its contents, and, shall “•* 
tinuc so to do, till it is completely exhausted. 

“ The Sisters.”- We have not yet been able to P"™ 
strange lucubration ; bat, front a first glance, we pr**"®* j 
it U inadmissible. — Personalities, and every desenpoo® 
illiberal allusion, arc excluded from our colnmus. 

Peter Pitiful; Ignoto; 1. G. ; Zachary; An Ode: A Soso** 
to Spring ; My Birth-Day ; and Julia ; — are received. 

Y/s papers on Astronomy shall meet with attention. 


tn cluster : Printed and PubUsUed by 

Rf. A nn’s-Sqyore ; to whom AdcertUements and Conn 

ucattons (post paid/ may be addressed. 
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TO THE EDITOR, 

Silt, — The letter addressed to you with an offer of 
some observations on the violent causes of death, for 
insertion in your misoellany, having been favourably 
received, l shall beg to occupy a column or two of 
your Iris of this week with some preliminary remarks. 
The reasons which urged me to undertake the work 
were mentioned in my letter to yon of last week, and 
it would appear from your reply that they were suffi- 
ciently good to induce you to give up a portion of your 
sheets to the eaeoation of my plan. I hope too that 
the interest universally felt for the cause of humanity 
will be ample enough to ensure to me the indulgence of 
your numerous readers. If I rob them of a page of enig- 
mas, anecdotes, or poetry, I shall endeavour to supply a 
substitute much more useful, though not so amusing. 

Among the most serious calamities incident to man- 
kind we may class those which result from poisons ; 
mid in the same train of melancholy events we may 
noge those oases where, from submersion, strangnla- 
tioo, or the inhalation of noxioos gases, life is sus- 
pended, snd without prompt assistance will quit the 
body to which it gave sense and motion. The import- 
ance of the affections arising from the causes men- 
tioned b so great as to demand the solicitous attention 
of all men *, the unfortunate victim comes upon os in a 
sadden n saner, the antidotes or resnscitative means 
mast be immediately employed, and how few there are 
who can in these dreadful emergencies reason so as to 
concert measures the best calculated to avert the dan- 
gers which threaten life ! The horror which strikes the 
mind on these awful occasions is very hostile to the 
•aggestioo of proper remedies ; instead of order and 
promptness, we find confusion and delay ; it therefore 
beoomes desirable that every dwelling house should be 
provided with written or printed rules of management, 
with a vieijr to point out wbat ought to be done by 
friends or bystanders, in the absence of a medical prac- 
titioner. It is my intention, throogh the mediam of 
year weekly publication, to supply this desideratum in 
a aeries of Essays, composed of established facts, ren- 
dered plain and intelligible by a familiar style, and an 
entire exemption from all technical difficulties. 

Before we enter upon a description of the most com- 
mon poisons existing in the three kingdoms of nature, 
we will meotion three cases which include the moral 
circumstances connected with all poisons, closely 
linked to the fate of the poisoned person, and often 
essential to the success of our endeavours to restore 
the unfortunate to bis friends and society. 

A young man in a fit of despondency determines on 
self-destraction by poison : he watches an opportunity 
and secretly takes a quantity of arsenic, soon after 
doing so he is une\pectedly broken in upon, and 
wishing to avoid suspicion he conceals his sufferings, 
and with an affected cheerfulnesa talks of indifferent 
subjects ; this he does until the severity of bis symp- 
tmu can he no longer suppressed- — he complains of 
illoess, but much time elapses before the cause of it 
it suspected, and antidotes can do no good. 

A persoo in mistake swallows n sola lion of oxalic 
mid in lien of Epsom salts; here all the symptoms 
appear without disguise, bat they are modified by cir- 
eamstanoea absent in the former case, namely, fear and 
• me tal disquietude, which, by augmenting irritability, 
adds to the patient’s danger. 

In Ibe third « ase poison is criminally administered : 
here as in the preceding instance there is no conceal- 
ment of suffering, but the horror and alarm which be- 
set the mind of the poisoned person determine a ner- 
vous excitement by which the symptoms are increased 
in violence. 


The mental serenity of the first case ne doubt les- 
sened the intensity of the symptoms, and if antidotes 
had not been deferred in oonaeqnence of the deceit 
practised on the bystanders, the patient might have 
recovered. The mental disturbance which prevailed 
in the two last was favourable to the operation of the 
poison, and remedies were on that account rendered 
less efficient. 

These circumstances suggest some moral indications 
of treatment. When present it a case of poisoning 
we are naturally led to consider how the catastrophe 
occurred ; a train of questions rushes into the mind ; 
has be taken the poison volontsrily ? accidentally ? or 
was it ioteotionally given to him ? it is proper that we 
should ask ourselves these questions, and act upon the 
conclusion which our judgment dictates ; but it is not 
prudent to acquaint the patient with it. If the poison- 
ing be voluntary we have two things to apprehend, vim. 
that the person will refine to take the remedies pro- 
posed ; or that he will repent the dose if opportunity 
permit, fearful the first may not have been soffipient ; 
our suspicions should be alive to these occasional 
occurrences. To avoid the first we should administer 
the connter-poison with the professed intention of alle- 
viating pain, not of counteracting the fatal effects of 
the baneful drug. To prevent the second, the poison 
(if any be left) should be immediately thrown away. 

If the poisoning be accidental, the mind is harassed 
with the fear of death ; this most be removed by the 
consoling assurance that the poison will not prove fatal. 

If the poisoning be criminal the person should not 
be informed of it, for the idea that lie has near bis 
person a wretch who coaid be guilty of an attempt on 
his life coaid not fail to iocrease the mental perturba- 
tion, and thereby do barm. 

In brief, we must aim in all cases of poisoning, at 
tranquillizing the mind, and buoying np the hopes of the 
unfortunate with the consolation applicable to his case ; 
this is an indication of great moment, and mast be at- 
tended to in the treatment of all these melancholy 
accidents. 

After the Poisons I purpose in my essays to titat on 
Suspended Animation, upon which subject I shall in this 
preliminary paper introduce a few observations. Be- 
fore defining tne term “ suspended animation/’ it is 
necessary to endeavour to give an idea of that princi- 
ple which we call life. Physiologically speaking it is 
difficult to define Ufe in a satisfactory manner ; bat for 
onr present purpose we may convey a sufficiently cor- 
rect sense of it, by saying that it is a something in 
organised bodies, which renders these bodies snsoep- 
| tible of receiving impressions, and of reacting upon 
them ; the former denotes sensibility, the latter irrita- 
bility, and these are the properties of life. Snspended 
animation is that state of an organized body in which 
the vital principle is so far expended that the body is 
not perceptibly affected by impressions, consequently 
not sensibly capable of reacting upon them. The sus- 
pension may of coarse he in different degrees, from the 
degree which takes p'see in fainting, to that of seven 
days duration as in the case of Lady Rnssell. Seeing 
how protracted the period may be, and that the horri- 
ble danger of premature interment is incurred, it is 
much to be wished that we bad an early criterion of 
actual death ; we do not possess one that is infallible, 
save that cadaverous smell and change in appearance 
indicative of incipient putrefaction. The obliteration 
of the pulse, the extinction of animal heat, and the 
cessation of respiration are presumptive signs, but not 
positive evidences. It is a common experiment to 
place a looking glass before the mouth in order to 
determine whether the person still breathes ; if the 
mirror grows dim, the anxioos bystander is elated with 
hope, bat alas ! bis hope is too often groundless, be- 
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| cause the test is deceptive. An evaporation or emana- 
tion from the fsoe will condense on the surface of the 
cold glass, and cause a dimness similar to that pro- 
duced by a condensation of the pulmonary vapour. 
The occurrence then of this effect is no positive ground 
for hope, nor is the absence of it a positive ground for 
despair, because the functions of the heart aad lungs 
have been so for suspended as to shew no signs of 
existence and yet resuscitation has been effected. 
Nothing bat that ohange which precedes putrefaction 
can be looked upon as iodobitably denoting that tbs 
body is dead It is onr doty in all oases of sodden 
transition . from life to apparent death to apply the 
resuaoitativc means, however little the prospect of 
their having any good effect. They have succeeded 
in cases of drowning, after being continued seven hours 
from the time the body was drawn from the water. 
To incite the living to use their utmost exertions to 
recall life to the apparent dead, rewards are offered by 
the different Humane Societies of large towns and 
dangerous sea-ports. Institutions of this kind have 
done much good too in diffusing instructions for the 
treatment of those violent accidents whioh threaten an 
extinction of life. In administering our aid to the 
drowned, snffooated, &c. we must not spare our la- 
bour ; to persevere and fail i* doubtless discouraging, 
but one successful Case of rescue will afford pleasure 
enough to compensate for the disappointment attendant 
on a thousand failures. I will not trespass farther on 
yoar sheets at this time. This introductory paper is 
intended to impress on the mind some moral views 
intimately connected with the medical management of 
those who unhappily labour under the effects of poison, 
or the various causes of snspended animation. 

I am. &o. 

April 25th, 1823. S. 


REVIEW . 


The Bard tad. — By C. Burton, L. L. B. 


( Concluded from our last.) 

Of all the branohes of knowledge that He within the 
compass of the human intellect, Metaphysics constitute 
a Science that is, throughout, the most obsoure ; a 
Science, in which our reasonings are unavoidably 
abstruse, and our most conclusive inductions frequently 
equivocal. To launch into disquisitions that are thus 
qualified, and, from which but very little information, 
and still less entertainment, can be derived, would be 
equally presuming and injudicious ; and nothing less 
than a necessary determination to redeem oar own 
word, and an honest ambition to obliterate a calumny, 
a most unfounded, undeserved, calumny, on that great 
laminary of English literature— D r. Johnson, we 
say, no objects of less consequence than these could 
possibly induce us to request the attention of the pub- 
lic to the present subject. 

Having thua apologized, and developed our purpose, 
we have only further to solicit the sanction of onr 
friends to the appropriation of a column or two, to 
considerations, which, in all less important cases, are 
professedly and very judiciously excluded from our 
pages,— And, giving them an assurance that we shall 
•triotly observe simplification and brevity, we take 
the liberty to proceed — 

As Mr. Barton considers 41 that a judgment, deter- 
mined by the genius and execution of isolated pieces, is 
scarcely possible to be correct and, as we, also, are 
of opinion, that “isolated pieces/’ sboold only bo 
quoted as specimens of error , arrogance, and ignorance ; 
or of truth, propriety, and judgment , — we orkve the 
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patient attention of oor readers, whilst we qoote Mr. 
B.'s objection and illnstrationa at length ; which, with 
oor own strictures, we shall throw into the form of a 
distinct article. 


DR. JOHNSON NO SOPHIST. 

“Taqra b the basis of all excellence P’— Johnson. 

** Where men’s dearest interests arc in hand. Sophistry most 
be banished.*’ — R obinson. 

44 How vain the chase thine ardour has begun.” — Bsattis. 

Mr. Burton says—* 1 It is maintained by some critics, that 
sacred subjects, are by no means adapted to poetical compo- 
sition. This iittie work* proceeds entirely upon an opposite 
view of the question. To establish our position, we must en- 
counter no leu a writer than that colossal critic. Dr. Johnson. 
What Johnson writes, men, even of penetrating intellect, often 
admit without suspicion of error. That man, indeed, must be 
a contemptible sciolist, who would not pause, and pause again, 
before he could trust himself to differ from so profound and 
accurate a Philologist. On the present subject, notwithstand- 
ing, the Doctor seems to have made an aberration from his 
usual acutedess and discrimination. We quote his own words : 

* From poetry the reader justly expects, and from good poetry 
always obtains, the enlargement of his comprehension, and 
the elevation of his fancy ; but this is rarely to be hoped for, 
by Christians, from metrical devotion. Whatever is great, 
desirable, or tremendous, is comprised In the name of the 
Supreme being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity 
cannot be amplified ; Perfection cannot be improved. All 
that pious verse cays do is to help the memory and delight the 
ear ; and for these purposes it may be very useful ; but U 
supplies nothing to the mind. The ideas of Christian Theo- 
logy are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and 
too majestic for ornament ; and to recommend them by tropes 
and figures is to magnify by a concave mirror the sidereal 
hemisphere.’ t 

“ This is the substance of the Doctor’s reasoning. Doubtless 
there is something, in the march of this apparent demonstra- 
tion, very magnificent. But a little calm reflection will disen- 
tangle and expose the splendid sophistry. His expecta- 
tions from poetry are legitimate, but his decision with respect 
to sacred poetry is, we $ conceive, inadmissible. That “ me- 
trical devotion has rarely a tendency to enlarge the compre- 
hension and elevate the fancy, or as he, afterwards, much 
more roundly avers, 44 that it can supply nothing to the 
mind,” is the statement to which we decidedly object. Wc 
are not accountable for all the doggerel hymns, and despicable 
compositions, which are pawned upon the religious world. 
We take sacred , on the same footing with classic , poetry. 
Wc view it in its best exhibitions. Now, analyze tho Doc- 
tor’s reasoning. He selects the optimism of sublimity for his 
proof ; and tells us with a tone of Irreversible authority, Om- 
nipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity cannot be amplified ; 
Perfection cannot be improved. — 44 Prodigious !”$ Whoever 
thought they could t or that poetry might be the means of 
accomplishing the Herculean task ! And, pray, will prose 
succeed more effectually in this Utopian bnterpriseT Om- 
nipotence, indeed, cannot be exalted ; but oor notions or 
conceptions of Omnipotence may . Our apprehension of 
the NATURE of the Supreme Being” admits of various 
degrees of clearness aud extent.” — 

Here the charge must be proved, or retracted! 
And, we first, unequivocally deny Mr. B.’s conclusion 
as to bis conceptions of the Supreme Nature ; Pray, 
what can his “apprehension of the NATURE of the 
Supreme Being " be, even in its clearest and most ex- 
tensive signification? As this point includes the “ Dm 
nipotence ,** the “ Infinity,** and the “ Perfection** 
stated by Dr. Johnson to be incapable of exaltation, 
amplification , or improvement; and, as it also shews 
that the writer HAD a correct conception of the Doctor's 
view, (the 44 NATURE " of Deity) — upon Us solution 
depends onr decision that either Mr. B. is a (we can- 
not stoop to the use of his adjective-— 44 contemptible**) 
“ sciolist,** or that the Dr. is a splendid sophist ! 

• 44 The Bardiad .” 

t Life of Waller.— We cannot call to mind, more just — 
more beautiful observations. — E d. 

I This impertinent pronoun, sboold have taken its stand be* 
fore the charge of “ sophistry" ! 

S Bee Eustace St. Clerks Beauties of English Poetry — 
page 3 Manchester Iris, 1823.— This is a new mode of treat- 
ing “so profound and accurate a PMMogist ” as 14 that 
colossal Critic, Dr. Johnson /” 


And we beg the reader to mark oor author’ f miscon- ! 
ception (we bad almost said evasion) of this real, this I 
important, this ONLY po i n t - w e quote bis own words ; — 

44 Now this (in apprehension of the NATURE of 
the Supreme Being') mast resalt from delineation and 
illustration [Impossible /] ; and may not Poetry conduce 
to this? " [What, to an 44 apprehension of the NATURE 
of the Supreme Being** l No ; nor even Prose !] 44 May 
not its (Poetry's) 4 tropes and figures* enlarge our 
comprehension and elevate our fancy with reference to 
DIVINE SUBJECTS?" Certainly they may ; but this is 
QUITE ANOTHER thing — this is the misconception! 
We are here removed, and that too very adroitly, from 
the ESSENTIAL Being of the Creator, to 44 divine 
subjects" — from 44 the NATURE of the Supreme 
Being " to tho divine operations— from the nature 
and attributes of God in an abstract view (His 
Power, Immensity, and Perfection) to his Works (“ DI- 
VINE subjects ,r ) in the universe! Is the 44 delinea- 
tion” of steam-engines a delineation of Bolton and Watts* 
NATURE? — Or, is the 44 illustration " of spinning ma- 
chinery an illustration of the nature of Arkwright f 
The absurdity is evident. From the investigation of 
mechanism we may infer that the authors possessed 
judgment to design and power to execute ; but, is sneh 
conclusion explanatory of THEIR nature l Yet, this 
illustration is inaccurate ; it conveys too much j— for, 
we have a particular knowledge of the nature, instru- 
ments, and. operations, of human power; whereas, with 
regard to the divine power, we are not in the least 
acquainted with its source; neither are we, with the 
power itself; no, nor even with the means by wbioh it 
operates 1 

Where lies the “ sophistry** now? But, we are bonnd 
to proceed with the solution of the queries of Mr. B.’s 
44 Utopian enterprise” — 44 Because God is unchangeable 
must our views and notions of Him remain so?" No, 
not because He is unchangeable ; — bat, because we can 
make no advances in tbe comprehension of that which is, 
to os. wholly incomprehensible, — and with regard to its 
essential Being, and form of Being, to us, in every 
particular, completely inexplicable . — (Can the gnat or 
worm form 44 views and notions" of the nature of man ? 
Yet, this were admitting too much, — for the capacities 
of the gnat are greater in comparison with those of 
man, than man's are in comparison with the divine 
nature, attributes and operations ! 44 Does the child 

receive no supplies to his infant mind from Watts* 
Divine Songs V* He does (and, apparently, so might 
Mr. B.); but why does be? Because all nature and 
society are, to him, a yet unopened book ; every thing 
is new ; words are not generally known, and bis capa- 
cities are not expanded. — He is yet incapable of obser- 
vation and reflection, and experience bas not made any 
impression on bis tender, vivacious mind. But, will 
Watts’ “ Essay oh Space” ever lead him, or philoso- 
phical adults, to any thing like an 44 apprehension 
of the nature of tbe Supreme Being”! No; the 
•Supreme Nature cannot be investigated by man ; of IT 
he can form no idea whatever! 44 Does the devout 
Christian derive no mental acquisitions from devout and 
beautiful Psalms?" Assuredly none with regard to the 
Divine NATURE ! He may, indeed, learn something 
of the beauty and order of tbe universe; and some- 
thing of the Providential interpositions, and Moral Go- 
vernment of Deity ! Bat, is he to believe that the Stars 
are the works of the fingers of God? Is he to believe 
that God is tbe prototype of man in bodily figure? In 
short, is he to believe that tbe author of the universe 
is of some material form ; has a circumscribed inhabita- 
tion ; and is, in his own person and economy, the true ori- 
ginal of the human passions ? Or, should he not rather 
conclude that the divine nature is wholly inexplica- 
ble; and, that ONLY the Attributes of Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness, are ascertained — from the mechanism and 
provisions so observable throughout the sublunary cre- 
ation, — and from the corroboration of the Sacred Word ? 
And, must he not admit, that, as these Attributes can 
only be infer red from what is visible, and experienced, 
— their existence being once admitted, more cannot be 
expected, or done ; — they eannot be further described, 
nor can we form ANY IDEA of their essential nature, 
operations, or manner of Being! Thus, Johnson is 
at once rescued from even a shadow of inconsis- 
tency ; and his correctness and depth of knowledge 
easily shewn j— the reasoning which flowed from 


him with all the fullness and beauty of crystal 
streams from an exuberant source of translucent 
waters, is equally proof against the captions, tbe pre- 
suming, and tbe illiberal ! 

After quoting a few authorities, aa to the superiority 
of Hebrew Poetry, Mr. Burton observes — “ Were it 
needful to add another word, we should just remind the 
reader that the same mode of reasoning would, whb 
equal propriety, apply to natural subjects— [Not is the 
smallest degree, nor by any possible construction /] We 
might declare with a tone of equal magnificence, the 
rose cannot be sweetened ; tbe sun cannot be bright- 
ened ; oreation cannot be enlarged !" Yes, were tbe 
44 NATURE of the Supreme Being** as PALPABLE, 
or even as PERCEPTIBLE as 44 the rose," 44 the aas," 
and 44 creation" — this, possibly, might be tbe case; 
but, it so happens, that, whilst the latter, and their 
various qualities, are evident to oor senses, and also, 
except the son, to our investigations, the spirituality 
of God not only surpasses all, but will ever infinitely 
transcend tbe comprehension of man, and of every 
other finite intellect ! 

Mr. B. that oonclados with Dr. J- . 44 We hope 

enough has been said, to demonstrate tbe Sophistiv 
of Johnson's reasoning about Sacred Poetry , and to 
exculpate us from tbe imputation of temerity is Teatar- 
ing to arraign snob venerable authority."— Sorely, aoae 
of our readers will now be surprised that we but seek 
advised this would-be Bard and Critic, to,— 

44 Retire and teach his xnaiMO tool, 

The province of her toils !” 


FEMALE CELIBACY ; 

OR, THE GRAVE OE CYNTHIA. 

By the Author of 4 The Bachelor* s SoEloquy* 

[Communicated by S. X.] 


Where youthful circles make resort 
Nightly to flaunt in trim array, — 

Where meet, in fashion’s airy court, 

The light, the giddy, and tbe gay, — 

I would not seek 
To wet one cheek 
With gentle pity’s holy dew ; 

Why shade with clouds a summer-sky? 

Why dim the lustre of an eye 
That sorrow never knew ? 

But lives there one whose feeling breast 
Those festive soenea can bear to leave, 

To wander wbeTe the weary rest 
Aqd feel how sweet it is to grieve? 

If snch there be, 

O ! come with me, 

And view poor Cynthia’s lowly bed ; 

'Tis yonder little, fresh-green sod. 

Where seldom mourner’s foot-path trod, 

Or pions tear been abed. 

, O, Time ! I would not blame thy power, 

For Cynthia’s youth and beauty flows ; 

I mourn but that so sweet a flower 
Should bloom and wither all alone : 

For she waa fair, 

Beyond compare, 

And ever was her heart so blytbe, 

By gay, good-humoured mirth upborne,. 

O, Time ! she would have laugh’d to scora 
Thy very glass and scythe. 

For her, soft dreams, and slumbers light, 
Succeeded calm, unrnflied days ; 

Each eye beam'd on ber with delight, 

Eaob tongue was tuneful In ber praise : 
And at ber feet. 

With reverence meet, 

A crowd of flattering snitora strove ; 

Some proffer’d glittering gems and geld. 

And some of endless transports told, 

And everlasting love. 

But little could their prayers svail, 

Nor oue could win the Maiden’s choice ; 

She little heeded flsttery’s tale, 

Sbe scorn’d tbe sound of Msmmon’s voice • 
Tbe gay attire. 

Could she admire. 
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Of b«u that glitter’d bj her aide f 
While every vagrant butterfly. 

That frisks beneath a summer-sky, k 
Could rival all their charms. 

Yet, had she seen some gentle youth, 

Of m a nner s mild, by sense refined. 

Whose pure integrity and troth 
Spoke manly dignity of mind ; 

And had he sued 
In plaintive mood, 

And, sighing, look’d his anxious pain ; 

And- had be dropp’d a silent tear, — 

The tribute of a sod sincere, — 

He had not sued in vain. 

What thoogb the charms which Nature spread. 
With raptur’d eye she oft survey’d ; 

What though " by heavenly musing led,” 

She loved to wander through the shade ; 

Still from her breast. 

Forlorn, distress'd, 

Would sometimes break unbidden sighs,— 

That she had none whose feeling heart 
In alt her griefs might bear a part. 

And share in all her joys. 

Vain was the oft-repeated sigh 

For friends,— her youthful years had known. 
Who now had own’d the sacred tie 
Which binds all obariUes in one : 

The moon’s still beam 
On lake or stream. 

Dark woods, and precipices rude. 

Would thus inspire sweet melanoholy 
That abano’d the world, its noise end folly, 

- In love with solitude. 

And now her charms are fading fast, 

Her spirits now no more are gay ; 

Alas! that beauty cannot last! 

That flowers so sweet, so soon decay ! 

How sad appears 
The vale of years. 

How chang’d from youth’s too flattering scene ! 
Where are her fond admirers gone ? 

Alas ! and shall there then be none 
On whom her sonl may lean ? 

Poor Cynthia! friendless and forlorn ! — 

When youth’s gay flowers were all turned sear 
Tbon yet couldat shun the world’s dread scorn. 
And hide tby faded beauties here : 

But in thy eud, 

A more than friend 

Was needed, who oould wetcb each breath, — 
SU1I near tby sickly couch could wait,— 

Support thee on the brink of fate. 

And obecr the gloom of death. 

Thou! who could mourn o’er Friendship's bier, — 
Why was tbine own unwept to be? 

Thou ! who couldst give to all a tear, — 

Why was there none to weep for thee ? 

Now, o'er thy grave 
The wild weeds wave, 

Who shall thy perish’d worth deplore? 

Or saj, * The breast which lies beneath, 

Though doom’d its sighs unheard to breathe. 

Was never cold before /’ 

Adieu, poor Cynthia ! Thoogb thy bier 
By widowed love has not been press’d ; 

What though no child, with starting tear, 

Shall view tby place of lowly rest ; 

This little mound 
Shall stilt be found 

In Spring’s soft verdure first arrayed ; 

The snow-drop, earliest of the year, 

Spotless, like tbee, shall flourish here, 

Like tbee, shall early fade ! N. N. 


THEN AND MANNERS. 


MELANCHOLY STATE OP THINGS! 

I got up one morning Inst winter two hours later 
than I ought to bate done ; looked out at my window ; 
fog of the tine dnsky yellow, in which a fish might 
lire. Water io my jog frozen to the bottom ; obliged 
to wait half' aft hour far hot, or rather lukewarm. 


water ; spent tkat half boor looking for my stockings, 
stripped to the shirt all the time. What a melancholy 
state of things ! 

Water come at last; full of gTease; bad an excru- 
ciating share. Tore my only pair of pantaloons from 
hip to knee ; half ap hour sowing them again ; a clumsy 
job after all. Drew on my boots, wbioh were broken 
in two places ; filled up the interstices with ink. Inef- 
fable torments from my ten corns and two bonnioos. 
What a melancholy state of things ! 

Fire just lighted in the other room ; atmosphere df 
smoke, soot, and sulphur, dense to desperation ; kettle 
not boiled. Won’t breakfast at home. Two holes in 
my coat and one in my hat; never mind, can’t stay 
here. What a melancholy state of things ! 

Sally forth without my glorcs ; streets greasy ; had 
three falls before I got out of my own alley. Coffee- 
house ; order coffee — execrable stuff ; order tea— tho 
most vile and vapid wash imaginable ; addle eggs ; 
cold roast beef a mouth old ; bill for breakfast S s. 6 d. 
Pockets empty ; forgot that I paid off my last shilling 
yesterday ; obliged to leave my old piuchbeck. What 
a state of things t 

Return home, as I expect a letter with money. 
Smoke gone, but fire gone along with it. Letter lying 
on the table ; open it eagerly — “Sir, I can wait no 
( longer for my hill.” Fling the letter into the fire, and 
rush out. N. B. Fell from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom and sprained my thumb. Pretty state of things ! 

Recollect that Mr. G — owes me fif. for index- 
making; post off to hi* office; G — gone out, return 
uncertain ; no money disbursed in his absence ; I go 
out too. Ibink I see G — in Cbeapside; dash across 
the street to the imminent hazard of my bones ; splashed 
all over with mod by a passing cart. Not G — after 
all, but a very gentlemanlike-looking man. N. B. I 
am getting more short-sighted every day. Pei haps I 
drink too much porter. 

Lucky rencontre ; meet G— at the corner of Birchin- 
lane ; does not know me at first, I am so disfigured 
with mud; laughs heartily when he recognises me. 
Swears he has not got a fraction ; l stick to him like 
a leech. At length, to get rid of me, he gives me a 
check on Mr. N — for 5/.; I grasp bis bands with ecs- 
tasy, and completely soil his new gloves. A better 
state of things ! 

Hurry off to Mr. N — ’s house ; find the ontaide of 
it stuck all over with bills to let! Inquire next door; 
learn that Mr. N — has stopped payment, and is now 
in the Poultry Compter! In a paroxysm of rage run 
back to G— ’s oflice ; G — not there Go to his private 
house ; be has left town for a week ! Abuse and strike 
the footman ; he shoves me down the steps and slams 
the door. Here’s a melancholy state of things/ 

Dinner hour approaches; desperately fatigued and 
hungry. Meet Jack Oglcby ; ask him to lend me 6s. ; 
Jack, in reply, tarns his poekets inside out, which 
exhibit a deplorable vacuum. N. B. I believe Jack 
carries his monev io his fob. Meet old Picklepork, 
the dry sal ter ; ask him whether be dines at home ; says 
yes, hot never asks me to dinner. As a forlorn hope I 
called on the very reverend and sententious Caleb 
Crookbrain. The reply was characteristic — “ I have 
no stock of money, as my money is all io the stocks.” 
“ I wish, with all my soul, that yon were there too,” 
thought I, and turned on my heel ; not much disap- 
pointed, however, for t expected nothing. 

Driven now to my last resource ; go to the pawn- 
broker's and ask for 3s. GJ. on my wnistnoat; pawn- 
broker refuses to give so much, unless I throw my 
shirt ioto the bargain ; forced to comply. Button up 
my coat to my throat, and return to the coffee-house 
where I breakfasted, for my watch ; waiter very im- 
pertinent because I can give him nothing for himself. 
Back again to pawnbroker's ; pledge my watoh for 10s. 
and regain my shirt and waistcqgt. 

Dinner at last; alnmode beef half cold, and altoge- 
ther execrable, mouldy bread, cold potatoes, and stale 
porter. Horrid-lookoig fellow in the opposite box ; 
never takes his eyes off me ; what can he mean ? He 
is certainly either a bailiff, a pick-pocket, or a poet 
I take up the paper to avoid his infernal glare ; a full 
account of the tail u re Of ray last piece at the 
Coburg. Melancholy state of things ! 

Pay my bill ; rise to go away, but can’t find my hat. 
Ill-looking fellow gon** ; must have taken my hat while 
I was reading the paper. .My conjectures of bis cha- 


racter partly right; no bailiff, but evidently a thief, 
and possibly a poet. 

Obliged to go oat without my hat, shivering witty 
cold ; for I was in sach a harry to dine, that I didn’t 
pat on my shirt and waistcoat at the pawnbroker’s, hot 
thrust them into my pockets. Passing through Fleet- 
street, I called at Miller's; my last article rejected, 
as being too low. 

A row in tho Strand ; got into it most innocently ; 
pockets picked in the crowd of my shirt and waistcoat, 
and remaining silver. Taken to the watch-house ; kept 
there all night between two chimney-sweepers and a 
pot-boy. Up at Bow-street in the morning ; narrowly 
escaped being sent io the tread-mill as a vagabond. 
As I walked oat of the office, arrested for Its., and 
taken to Tothill-fields. What a melancholy state of 
things ! — Museum. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

Unity of effect is the great source of beauty in all 
nature and in all art. To speak of French and English 
scenery as matters of taste, and leaving particular 
associations oaf of tbe question, tbe difference between 
them seems to be. that, in the French, this unity of 
effect is perpetually broken, by the evident desire to 
blend, in tbe mind of the spectator, admiration of art 
with that of nature ; in the English it is perpetually 
preserved, by keeping art cot of sight. An English- 
man seems content to love nature for herself. A 
Frenchman can love natore too : but his admiration of 
her increases in proportion as abe calls up feelings con- 
nected with himself — just as be loves his wife, or his 
mistress best when she happens to have on a dress that 
he chose for her. 

Woald it be too fanciful, to trace tbe character of 
national scenery to that of the people to wbiob it be- 
longs ? The crying fault of tbe French character is 
egotism, arising from open self-satisfaction ; that of 
tbe English is gloom, arising from secret self-discon- 
tent. A Frenchman cannot have too much of himself : 
an Englishman cannot have too little. A Frenchman 
constantly feels himself to be a part of Itis country, 
and his oountry to be a part of himself ; so that he 
oever cares to quit it : an Englishman feels that he hue 
a country only from the particular ties that bind him to 
it ; so that when they are broken, tbe world becomes 
bis conntry, and he winders from one part of it to 
another, without end or aim. It canoot be denied that 
both these are very faulty extremes in character ; but I 
think of tbe two, the English one is likely to prodooe 
upon the whole, the least pernicious effects. Indeed, 
it may lead to good ones ; but tbe other cannot. That 
which makes ns content with the thing we are, and 
with all that is akoot ns, binds ns to earthly and tan- 
gible reality, with a chain that is tbe more stroog from 
its being visible, and from our having po desire to 
break it. It keeps the mind in perpetual subjection ; 
checks tbe growth of all its faculties, except the very 
worst ; and, in the end, Inevitably destroys the very 
best. But that which induces ns to fly from ourselves, 
though it often leads to more fatal consequences .than 
the other, may have a contrary effect The human 
mind cannot exist withont love and admiration ; they 
are its daily food ; food that is scattered about for it 
every where. It is true that, when the mental appetite 
becomes vitiated, and cannot relish what it finds strew- 
ed about its feet, it may starve ; but, on tbe other 
hand, it may be driven to seek its food at a distance. 
Hatred of itself, and of humanity, may force it fo seek 
refuge in other worlds — mu the world of books — the 
world of thought — the world of nature : and, let it 
bat once gain a true insight of theae, and all its finer 
faculties mast expand. Its fancy and imagination, 
which are always progressive, and yet always young, 
will (ben travel through all tbe regions of possible or 
impossible existence ; and if they return without find- 
ing a dwelling-place, they will yet bring back with 
them stores, from which they may for ever after create 
worlds of their own. The affections, too, will then 
recognise their kindred with humanity ; they will learn 
the (roe objects on which they were made to rest ; and 
will find, that, if they can for awhile expatiate in 
external nature, as in their country , they can, after 
all, have no Aetna bat in the human heart. The mind’s 
vitiated appetite will then be corrected ; its taste for 
the simple and true will revive ; and all will be right 
again.— Count de Soligny. 
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GENIUS. 

Haring* then in my preoeding remarks defined 
"Taste” to be "the capability of distinguishing the 
beauties and defects of specimens of Genius in the fine 
arts/* I will now define “ Genius** to be " that capa- 
city of mind by which we are enabled to execute those 
specimens about which * Taste* is employed/* This 
definition may appear too limited, but as we are view- 
ing " Genius** in connexion with “ Taste/’ it will I 
think be sufficient fox our present purpose. We per- 
eeire then that Genius is the capacity of executing, 
" Taste" of judging of that which is already executed; 
and consequently that though real Genius always in- 
cludes Taste, the same cannot be affirmed of the 
re terse : for " Taste** may subsist and that in a rery 
great degree withoot Genius. 

When we hare oooe come to the conclusion, that 
any power of the mind upon which we are treating is 
the* gift of nature, and not acquired as an effect of a 
combination of causes, it appears as though our subject 
ought to close with our definition. — It is thus in the 
present instance. 

When writing upon " Taste** I bad room to dilate, 
npon the sources whence the capability of judging is 
derived; but while treating upon Grains, baring 
affirmed that it is the capability of executing, and that 
this capability is dented immediately from nature, my 
task seems fiuished and my subject olosed. As bow- 
erer I hare not yet thrown down my pen, and as I per- 
ceive there is still a small portion of ink in it, if the 
reader would wish to accompany me to the end of my 
journey, he most be content to travel a little farther 
yet. But should be feel already fatigued be can 
rest at this convenient stage which my prolix di- 
gression has afforded him. 

Taste then being as I have endeavoured to prove 
wholly acquired, every one by cultivating his mind 
may hope to possess it ; which (as it is a source of 
such refined pleasure) is a most delightful reflection. 
For, thus, though the sensibility of some men to the 
beauties of the best writers may at present appear 
almost infinitely greater than mine, yet by paying due 
care to the cultivation of my mind, (he time will come 
when I shall be equally alive to them. But " Genius'* 
on the contrary, though certainly capable of receiving 
improvement from diligent culture, and without it is 
like corn among thistles so choaked and obscured that 
it is of very little profit t« the owner, still must have 
its seeds first sown by the kindly band of nature; and 
belonging to a much higher order of talent and not so 
necessary for general happiness, nature has been very 
frugal in the bestowing of it. In proof of this let us 
but glance through the records of antiquity, keeping in 
view at the same time the millions of beings which 
must have been continually renewed to people the 
nations, and we shall perceive with what a sparing 
band great geniuses have been sprinkled, sometimes 
only one or two appearing to brighten the intellectual 
horison for centuries. Upon this principle, vis. of 
Genius being derived almost entirely from nature, we 
can also account for the few great Poets, Painters, and 
Sculptors which have appeared io the various ages of 
the world, in comparison with the number of Philoso- 
phers, Mathematicians, and Metaphysicians : for the 
success of the former depending almost entirely npon 
" Genius" is only in the gift of nature, while the suc- 
cess of the latter depending more upon their own 
application and persevering exertions, is in their own 
power to insure: hence the maxim Poeta nascitur 
Orator fit— of the truth of the latter branch of which 
Demosthenes is a fine example, who almost in nature’s 
spite made himself, by the intensity of his study, and 
the indefatigability of his exertions, the greatest Orator 
perhaps the world has produced. But where is the 
mind presuming enough to hope that by mere applica- 
tion and study, without possessing a poetio spirit, 
11 that spark of fire divine/* it could produoe a Poem 
equal to the Iliad of Homer, or the Paradise Lost of 
Milton. Another fact which I think arises from the 
same principle is this : that in those arts which depend 
npon native Genius little or no improvement has been 
made from the times of David, Homer, Phidias, Prax- 
iteles, and Apelles, to the present time, while in 
almost every other department of literature and science 
which depend more upon experiment and stody we find I 
a great and pleasing advancement has taken place. I 


Genius being derived from nature, it is no wonder 
that those who derive their powers from the same 
source should direct them* somewhat in the same way ; 
and thus we find that when thinking upon the same 
subject, the conceptions of men of genius in all ages 
have been frequently similar, and even the very manner 
of embodying their conceptions has sometimes been 
the same, without any necessity for believing that they 
had copied from each other ; and that though many of 
them wrote before any regular systems of composition 
were framed, yet their works are composed according 
to those rules which we now esteem as the standards of 
correct and pure taste. Of the truth of which we 
might mention as instances Homer, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, who directed by real Genius, and fol- 
lowing nature for their guide* have drawn up their 
works with such order of arrangement and harmony 
of design, that they have ever since become models 
from which we draw as from nature herself. And let 
me not forget that true child of nature, our own ad- 
mired Shakespeare ; for notwithstanding the exquisite 
beauty of his works, says Harris, who can believe that 
he was versed in critical systems? This is the grand 
distinction between Taste and Genius, and shews bow 
infinitely superior the one is to the other ; for though 
we oan open to ourselves a source of the most refined 
pleasure by acquiring a Taste for the beauties of the 
arts, yet we most still look to Genius for the recruiting 
of the fountain. For if Homer had not written bis Iliad 
whence should we have gained our rules for judging of 
the beauties of an Epic Poem, or have reaped the plea- 
sure which we now receive from the reading of it, un- 
less some other Genius had supplied his place, and had 
consequently become an Homer to us. 

Dr. Brown, in bis work on the Philosophy of the 
human mind, says “ That our thoughts follow each 
other either because they are similar — or contrasted-— 
or have been on some preceding occasion contiguous/* 
To these principles he gives the name of primary laws 
of suggestion, upon which be further observes, that it 
is in the modification of the suggesting principle, and 
the peculiar suggestions to which it gives rise, that he 
cenoeives the chief part or be may say the whole of 
wbat is truly called Genius to consist. Into this how- 
ever I will not enter, merely mentioning it by the by, 
but conclude by repeating that Genius is the oapacity 
of executing. Taste of judging of that which is already 
executed — that the latter depends upon the cultivation 
of the mind, the former upon the bouoty of nature. 

Liverpool. R W. 


THE CHURCH-YARD. 

First Voice. 

How frightful the grave I how deserted and drear! 

With the howls of the storm-wind — the creaks of the bier. 
And the white bones all clattering together t 

Second Voice. 

How peaceful the grave ! its quiet how deep : 

Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep. 

And flow’rets perfumed It with ether. 

First Voice. 

There riots the blood-crested worm on the dead, 

And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for a bed. 

And snakes in its nettle weeds hiss. 

Second Voice. 

How lovelv, how sweet the repose of the tomb : 

Mo tempests are there but the nightingales come 
And sing there sweet chorus of bliss. 

First Voice . 

The ravens of night flap their wings o'er the grave 
Tis the vulture’s abode : — 'tis the wolfs dreary cave. 
Where they tear op the earth with their fangs. 

Second Voice. 

There the coney at evening disports with his love. 

Or rests on the sod ; — while the turtles above. 

Repose on the bough that o’erhangs. 

First Voice. 

There darkness and dampness with poisonous breath. 

And loathsome decay fill the dwelluig of death, 

The trees are all barren and bare I 

Second Voice. 

O soft are the breezes that play round the tomb. 

And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfttme, 

With lilliea and jessamine fair. 

First Voice. 

The pilgrim who readies this valley of tears, 

Would fain harry by, and with trembling and fears. 

He is launched on the wreck-covered river ! 

Second Voice. 

The traveller outworn with life’s pilgrimage dreary 
Lays down his rode staff, like one that is weary. 

And sweetly reposes for ever .— Russian Antk. 


ARTS AMD SCXEMOES. 

The Royal Libbaiiy. — ’ The general plan of the 
formation of the Royal Library appears to have beet 
determined upon, by hia late Majesty, King George tbs 
Third, soon after his accession to foe throne ; sod the 
first extensive purchase whioh he made was that of the 
library of Mr. Joseph Smith, the British Consol at 
Venice, in 1762. 

* In 1766, Me. Barnard the librarian, was sent to 
the Continent by hia Majesty ; and io Prance. Italy, 
and Germany, he bought numerous books of great 
variety and value. Previous to his departure, he 
received a letter from Dr. Johaaon, who frequently 
visited the library, pointing oat the best means of 
completing it. The rules laid down in tbit letter hare 
been fpUowed with unremitting attention. 

* Under Mr. Barnard's judicious directions the entire 
collection has been made and arranged ; and sum- 
script catalogues of the whole, both classed and alpha- 
betical, have been prepared and completed with the 
greatest care end judgment. 

* This library has been considered as very complete, 
for its extent, in all branches of science and literature; 
besides geographical and topographical works, to the 
acquisition of whioh hit late majesty paid the most 
particular attention ; it is very rich ia daisies, is 
English history, in Italian, French rad Spanish litera- 
ture, and in the scarce early printed books of the fif- 
teenth oratory. 

* His Msjesty has accompanied his muoiGoent doot- 
tion of this library to the public, with the gift of i 
selection of rains and medals, the description of 
whioh was carefully revised by the late Dr. Coombe. 

< During his late Majesty*! long and lamented iodii- 
position, an annual allowance, equal to the sum nmsllj 
expended, was appropriated to the purpose of carryisg 
his known intentions respecting the library into effect, 
and the trustees of his private property sabmitted to 
the present King the propriety of granting an inertue 
of that allowance to defray the expense of printing the 
catalogue. This proposal was sanctioned by his Ma- 
jesty's entire approbation. 

‘ The sum expended in the purchase of Hr. Smith's 
library was about 10,0001., and the sum applied for the 
purchase of books, for a period of sixty years, few 
been about 2,0001. annually ; In the coarse of that time 
many opportunities occurred, and which were not neg 
looted, of making most valuable acquisitions opon lerj 
advantageous terms. 

* It is also to be observed, that additions have bees 
made to the collection by persons anxious to shew their 
respect to his late Majesty, and to promote his riqwi. 
Among these, the late Mr. Jacob Bryant deserves par* 
ticularly to be mentioned, ns having enriched the li- 
brary with some of the rarest specimens af foe art of 
printing, at its commencement in this country. 

* On the demise of bis late Majesty, all the expenses 
of the library were paid up to the 28tb of Febnisrj. 
1820, ioolusive. 

‘ The following payments have since been made by 
bis present Majesty, for periodical publication! *4 
works in progress : — 

£. s. d. 

« In 1820 767 19 8 

In 1821 1056 4 8 

In 1822 1051 9 8 

« The gentlemen employed in the library, with the 
time of their servioe, and their annual salaries, are u 
follows : — 

£. •. 

* F. A. Barnard. . . .60 years* servioe 400 0 

N. Carlisle 11 200 0 

W. Armstrong.. ..40 162 

J. H. Glover 11 140 0 

Extra : — 

A. Maopherson.. .11 140 0 

G. Harding, about 5 109 4 

Amounting in the whole to 1171 14 

* It is no more than justice to these gentle®* 0 t° 

state, that the general arrangements of the library 
considered by all those who have resorted 10 ** 

complete, and that the readiest Access is easily obta®® 
to any book to which the reader may have occasion to 
refer/ — Rep. ef the Com. of the Mouse of Cemmoas. 
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British Mused m.— ' Since the foundation of the , 
National Mnseam y in 1755, the stuns which bane been I 
fruited by Parliament, for works of art, of science, J 
and of literature, hare been very considerable ; the , 
principal of which hare been applied to the following 
purchases, vis. : — 

4 1751, for the Sloan ian collection .£$0,000 

4 1751, for the Harleian collection 10,000 

4 1772, for the Hamilton collection of vasea 8410 
* 1805, for the Town!/ collection of statutes 20,000 
*1807, for the Lansdown manuscripts. . . . 4925 

4 1810, for the Greville minerals • .*"11,727 

4 1811, for the Hargrave library • 8000 

4 1814, for the remainder of theTownley col- 
lection. 82000 

4 1815, for the Pbigalian marbles 15,000 

4 1816, for the El^in marbles. 15,000 

4 1808, for the Barney library. . . . 11,500 

4 The donation* also of individuals have been most 
liberal and extensive. — Rep. of the Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

Solicny’s Letters. — It appears that Mr. P«tmore, 
(Mr. Scott's second in his unfortunate duel) is the 
author of tho Count de Soligny'a Letters. 

Quentin Durwakd we oan state, wiH be pobliahed 
•boot the 10th of May. Thia work treats of the well- 
known and highly interesting oootests of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, with the tyrannical and 
subtle Louis XI. of France. The hero of the • tale, 
(Quentin) is one of the guard of Scottish Archers in 
the service of Louis. 

Thf. Poets of England. — Lord Byron is going to 
quit the shores of Italy, and take his departure for 
Greece, there to join the standard of the oppressed, 
whom his Lordship will largely assist with his parse, 
while he dedicates to them, at the same time, his per- 
sonal services. Thomas Moore has just finished his 
FaUu of Congress, and a new edition of The Loves of 
the A mgeli, and is on the point of returning to his cot- 
tage in Wiltshire. Wordsworth is on a tour in Hol- 
land. Sontbey is expected very shortly in London, 
with a new poem, the hero of which is a Quaker. 
Rogers has prepared a new edition of bis poem on 
Italy, which was pablished anonymously lust year. — 
Coleridge still continues to rusticate under the kind 
aad hospitable mansion of his friend, at Highgate. 
Charles Lamb perambulates between his snag little 
villa at Dalston and the India House — whilst the Great 
Unknown remains alternately at Abbotsford, and at his 
residence in Edinburgh, contemplating another new 
novel, that which has been for some time announced 
being nearly ready for publication. 


THE CABIMET. 

Mineralogy. — A new fluid, of a very singular na- 
ture, has been recently discovered by Dr. Brewster, in 
the Cavities of Minerals. It possesses the remarkable 
property of expanding about thirty times more than 
water ; and, by the heat of the hand, or between 75° 
and 8S°, it always expands so as to fill the cavity 
whioh contains it The vacuity which is thns filled np 
is of course a perfect vacuum ; and at a temperature 
below that now mentioned, the new flaid contracts, and 
the vacuity re- appears, frequently with a rapid effer- 
vescence. These phenomena take place instantaneously, 
in several hundred cavities, seen at the same time. 

The new flaid is also remarkable for its extreme 
volubility; adhering very slightly to the sides of the 
cavities ; and is likewise distinguished by its optical 
properties. It exists, however, in quantities too small 
to be susceptible of ebeauoal analysis. Thia new fluid 
is utmost always accompanied with another fluid like 
water, with which it refosea to mix, and whioh does 
not perceptibly expand at the above-mentioned tem- 
perature. 

In a specimen of Cymophane, or Chrysoberyl , Dr. 
Brewster has discovered a stratum of these cavities, 
in whioh he bus reckoned, in the space of l-7th of an 
inch square, thirty thousand cavities , each containing 
this new fluid ; a portion of the fluid like water, and a 
vacuity besides. All these vacuities simultaneously 
disappear at a temperature of 8S*. 

If such a fluid could be obtained in quantities, its 
utility in the construction of thermometers and levels 
*oold be incalculable. There are many cavities in 


crystals, such as those opened by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
which contain only water, and which, of coarse, never 
exhibit any of the properties above described. An 
account of these results was read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, on tbo 3d and on the 17th 
March.— Edin, PhiL Journal, 

i Birds. — The month of April is a very interesting 

| one to the ornithologist, as at this period most of our 
I migrating birds return from their travels, and we re- 
cognise, in the grove and the hedgerow, the voices of 
many of our old acquaintances, which we as much ex- 
pect to hear about this time, as if an appointment were 
made for that purpose ; and we greet them as the har- 
bingers of a delightful season. A person, well con- 
versant with birds, will know them as certainly by 
their voice, or flight, as if the creature were in his 
hand ; but the parus tribe, (tom tits,) in the spring, 
have such a variety of notes, that they at time* sur- 
prise, and occasion a disappointment : we hear an un- 
usual note, aad creep with caution to observe the 
stranger it proceeds from, and at length perceive onr 
old acquaintance, searching, with his usual activity 
the lichens of an old apple tree. All these birds will 
often acqoire or compound a note not common to eaoh 
other, seem delighted with it for a day, and then we 
hear it no more. The larger tom tit has two particular 
calls, familiar to every gardener ; and no spring passes 
without our hearing the singolarly harsh notes of this 
beautifnl bird. The arrival of the swallow, about the 
middle of the month, foretells the approach of summer. 
The next bird that appears is the nightingale. From 
the time of Homer to the present day the poets have 
ever considered the nightingale as a melancholy bird. 
But Vallans, in his Tale of Two Swaones, aays, 

4 The cheerful birds 

With sweetest notes do sing their Maker's praise : 

Among the which the merrte nightingale, 

With swete and rwete, her breast against a thorn. 

Rings out all night.' 

Two GLASSES OF wine. — A certain well-known 
Bacchanalian officer, having been severely wounded in 
an engagement during the late war in the Peninsula, 
was admonished by the surgeon who superintended his 
core, that he must now relinquish his usual habits of 
indulgence, which in that hot climate, and under his 
! circumstances, woold be fatal, and must confine him- 
self to one, or at most two glasses of wine daily. 
Folly aware of the hardship of such a prohibition in 
his patient, the surgeon anxious that it should be 
obeyed, begged of him to give his word of hoooor, as 
a soldier, that be would driok no more wine than the 
prescribed quantity. The patient consented. The 
surgeon frequently visited his patient, and failed not to 
remind him of his promise, which he was assured was 
inviolably kept. Finding the wounds healing, he ex- 
patiated on the praises of sobriety, and assured his 
patient that to nothing bnt the change in his living, 
was be indebted for his life ; that indulging in the daily 
use of a pint of wine, would to a certainty bnve been 
attended by the most fatal consequences. The general 
reply to all these harangues was, 4 Very well, doctor, 
yoo know best.' At length the woonds completely 
healed, and the doctor still insisted on a rigorous ob- 
servance of bis former instructions towards a perfect 
core. The offioer, however, replied, that finding his 
wounds were healed, he would not only indulge himself 
with an extra glass of wine, but wonld request the 
doctor to partake of a few glasses of some that he 
coold recommend. The *ervant was forthwith ordered 
to bring a couple of glasses of wine, one for the doc- 
tor and one for bis master. He speedily returned, 
bearing a salver on which rested two glasses, each con- 
taining fully a quart and a half of wine. 4 These,’ said 
the officer, 4 are my glasses, doctor ; and on the honor 
of a soldier, I have drank no more than two of them 
daily, during the whole progress of my cure.’ 


OOHHESPOWPEIfOE. 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me to solicit the attention 
of your readers to the beautiful lines, inscribed on a 
Monnment in the Parish Church of Preston, and in- 
serted at page 75 of yonr Iris, of March 1, 1823. — 
Those lines have appeared, anonymously, in almost 
every respectable periodical work in the kingdom, 
and have been read, doubtless, with peculiar interest. 


by all who have taste and discrimination to appreciate 
their merits. They were designed to commemorate, 
with 44 deep concern,” the sudden and appalling death 
of four amiable youths, who were drowned in the river 
Ribble, by the oversettiog of a boat, on the 24th day 
of April, 1822, and 44 to perpetuate the salutary im- 
pression of this truly awfol dispensation.” 

The writer of this inscription, it is presumed, is at 
present known only to very few persons ; and if any 
of yonr readers should, have hitherto omitted lo peruse 
it, I am sore I shall not fail to bespeak their immediate 
attention to this excellent composition, by announcing 
the author’s name, which I now do, from nnquestion- 
able euthority, being no other than James Montgomery, 
Esq., author of 41 A World before the Flood.” 

April 29, 1823. Yours, &c. S. X. 

As the composition alluded to, by our esteemed corres- 
pondent S. X., consists of only two sunns, we here reprint 
them, for the accommodation of such of our readers as may 
not have seen them before, or may not, possibly, have the 
Iris referred to, at hand. 

They sailed in hope, but they returned no more ; 

Yonth, health, and pleasure, cheered them on the way ; 

Brief was the voyage, yet they reached a shore 
Beyond the seaman's track, ere close of day. 

Low in the grave their ashes slumber now : 

Reader, their days are numbered— Where art thouf 

Though on the stream of time thy vessel glide. 

And pore as heaven the waters seem to roll. 

Ere long, In calm or tempest, shall the tide 
Cast on a land' unknown thy naked soul : 

Ah ! then, when life and death no more shall be. 

Where, reader, wilt thon spend eternity ? 

■ -”»♦ » 

TO THE EDITOR , 

SIR,— There’s nothing I so much admire as an inge- 
nious appropriation of the thoughts, style, or sentiments 
of others ; it is cheap, and saves a world of trouble, 
particularly when we have no thoughts, style, or senti- 
ments, of onr own ! 1 was led into this train of pro- 

found meditation, on reading a number of a Liverpool 
periodical ; in the letter of 44 no plagiary,” I mot 
with as pretty, as neat an imitation,* as could have been 
imagined ; and though I was in the open air, and it was 
rather cold at the time, I was under the necessity of 
taking off my hat ont of respect to an old and esteemed 
acquaintance ; and I ponder’d and paused, and pansed 
and ponder’d, and ejaculated, verily ! verily ! there is 
nothing new under the sun. Yon will readily perceive 
that this little epistle of mine is principally composed 
of an article to whioh I am very partial, and often in- 
dulge in ; bnt like the bird in the fable, I am occasion- 
ally stripped of a borrowed plame or so ; bat oe 
a ’importe pas. I am, «e., 

CABBAGE. 

• 44 Historical readers and reflectors, magpies and mathema- 
ticians, dance through his epistle in all the maces of a bewil- 
dered imagination” NO PLAGIARY. 

*• Masks, hatchets, racks and vipers, dance through your 
letters in all the mases of metaphorical confusion.” 

JUNIUS. 

P. S. — I shall feel obliged to any of yonr correspon- 
dents who can inform me in what London newspaper or 
periodical publication a little piece intitled the 44 Lobby 
Challenge” appeared some 20 years ago, intending to 
republish it as original on the occasion of a squabble 
between an Alderman and a Cousin to a lord which 
lately happened at a watering place not so fashionable 
now as formerly. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — S hould the following lines, to the terminations 
which appeared in yonr last, obtain insertion, I shall 
feel obliged. O. 

Manchester. 


When launch'd upon the ocean wide. 

By storms, and rocks, and darkness tried. 
Thy name shall be a spell. 

To guide me like a polar star. 

Direct my wanderings when I'm far 
From thee my Jane — Farewell ! 

And when I'm to the battle led. 

And over mangled corses tread. 

Thy pray'rs my shield shall be! 

Shall bring me safely back to twine 
My arms round thee— my name with thine, 
Aod make but one with thee. 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

An old clock that had stood for fifty years in 
a farmer’s kitchen, without giving its owner any 
cause of complaint, early one summer’s morn- 
ing before the family was stirring, suddenly 
stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit 
the rable) changed countenance with alarm 5 the 
hands made a rain effort to continue their course ; 
t^ie wheels remained motionless with surprise ; 
the weights hung speechless ; each member felt 
disposed to lay the blame on the others. At 
length the dial instituted a formal inquiry as to 
the cause of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, 
weights, with one voice protested their innocence. 
But now a faint tick was heard below from the 
pendulum, who thus spoke : — 

“ I confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage ; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The 
truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” Upon 
hearing this, the old clock became so enraged 
that it was on the very point of striking. 

** Lazy wire 1 ” exclaimed the dial-plate, hold- 
ing up its hands. — “ Very good !” replied the 
pendulum, “ it is vastly easy for you. Mistress 
Dial, who have always, as every body knows, 


You, who have had nothing to do all the days of 
your life but to stare people in the face, and to 
amuse yourself with watching all that goes on 
in the kitchen ! Think, I beseech you, how 
you would like to be shut up for life in this dark 
closet, and to wag backwards and forwards, 
year after year, as I do.” — “ As to that,” said 
the dial, “ is there not a window in your house, 
on purpose for you to look through ? ” 

“ For all that,” resumed the pendulum, “ it 
is very dark here: and, although there is a 
window, I dare not stop even for an instant, to 
look out at it. Besides, I am really tired of 
my way of life ; and, if you wish. I’ll tell you 
how I took this disgust at my employment. I 
happened this morning to be calculating how 
many times I should have to tick in the course 
only of the next twentyrfbur hours': perhaps 
some of you above there caagive me the exact 
sum.” 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, pre- 
sently replied, “ Eighty-six thousand four hun- 
dred times.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied the pendulum ; “ well, 

I appeal to you all, if the very thought of this 
was not enough to fatigue one ; and when I be- 
gan to multiply the strokes of one day by those 
of months and years, really it is no wonder if I 
felt discouraged at the prospect ; so, after a great 
deal of reasoning ana hesitation, thinks I to 
myself, I’ll stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance 
during this harangue; but, resuming its gravity, 
thus replied : — 

“ Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished 
that such a useful industrious person as your- 
self should have been overcome by this sudden 
action. It is true you have done a great deal 
of work in your time ; so have we all, and are | 
likely to do ; which, although it may fatigue us 
to think oF, the question is, whether it will 
fatigue us to do. Would you now do me the fa- 
vour to give about half a dozen strokes, to illus- 
trate my argument?” . . . 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six times 
at its usual pace. — " Now,” resumed the dial, 
“ may I be jdlowcd to inquire, if r hat exertion 
was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to you ?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied the pendulum. 


“ it is not of six strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, but of millions/* 

“ Very good,” replied the dial ; “but recollect 
that though you may think of a million strokes 
in an instant, you are required to execute but 
one ; and that, however often you may hereafter 
have to swing, a moment will always be given 
you to swing in.” 

f‘ That consideration staggers me, I confess,” 
said the pendulum. “ Then I hope,” resumed 
the dial-plate, “ we shall all immediately return 
to our duty ; for the maids will lie in bed till 
noon, if we stand idling thus.” 

Uport this, the weights, who had never been 
accused Of light conduct, used all their influence 
in urging him to proceed : when, as with one 
consent, the wheels began to turn, the hands be- 
gan to move, the pendulum began to swing, and, 
to its credit, ticked as loud as ever ; while a red 
beam of the rising sun that streamed through a 
hole in the kiiohen shutter, shining full upon die j 
dial-plate, it brightened up as if nothing had 
been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast that j 
morning, upon looking at the clock he declared 1 
that his watch had gained half an hour in the 
night 

MORAL. 

A celebrated modern writer says, “ take care j 
of the minutes , and the hours will take care of j 
themselves.” This is an admirable remark, and | 
might be very seasonably recollected when we 
begin to be “ weary in well-doing,” from the 
thought of having much to do. The present 
moment is all we nave to do with in any sense ; 
the past is irrecoverable ; the future is uncertain ; 
nor is it fair to burden one moment with the 
weight of the next. Sufficient unto the moment 
is the trouble thereof. If we had to walk a 
hundred miles, we should still have to set but 
one step at a time, and this process cbntinued 
would infallibly bring us to our journey’s end. 
Fatigue generally begins, and is always in- 
creased, by calculating in a minute the exertion 
of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let 
us recollect that we have not to sustain all its 
toil, to endure all its sufferings, or encounter 
all its crosses at once. One moment comes 
laden with its own little burdens, then flies, and 
is succeeded by another no heavier than the 
last ; if one could be borne, so can another and 
another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, the 
spirit may sometimes faint from an anticipation 
of the duties, the labours, the trials to temper 
and patience that may the expected. Now this is 
unjustly laying the burden of many thousand 
moments upon one. Let any one resolve always 
to do right now , leaving then to do as it can ; and 
if he were to live to the age of Methusalem, he 
would never do wrong. But the common error 
is to resolve to act right after breakfast, or after 
dinner, or to-morrow morning, or next time} 
hut now, just now this once, we must go on the 
same as ever. 

It is easy, for instance, for $he most ill-tem- 
pered person to resolve that the next time he is 
provoked he will not let his temper overcome 
him ; hut the victory would be to subdue tem- 
per on the present provocation. If, without 
taking up the burden of the future, we would 
always make the single effort at the present 
moment, while there would, at any one time, 
be very little to do, yet, by this simple process 
continued, every thing would at last De done. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to- 
day, merely because we forget that when to- 
morrow comes, then will be now. Thus life 


passes with many, in resolutions for the future 
which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who “by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, honour, 
and immortality:” — day by day, minute by 
minute, they execute the appointed task to whili 
the requisite measure of tune and strengh is pro- 
portioned : and thus, having worked while it 
was called day, they at length rest from their 
labours, and their “ works follow them.” 

Let us then, “ whatever our hands find to do, 
do it with all our might, recollecting that mw 
is the proper and accepted time.” 

PAINTING. ~ ~ ~ 

Ho w terrible is the absence of Mm in whose 
presence alone the heart feels the sense of exist- 
ence ! Amaryllis thought this, one night in a 
cave where Lycidas was sleeping, , while the 
wakeful beauty hung enamoured over eaeh in- 
teresting feature: a suspended lamp was 
placed near. — Ah ! (she continued) even this 
pleasing .light, this soft moon of my chamber, 
is the thought of his genius*. It was from the 

PENDENT LIGHT OP THE GLOW-WORM, in the 

illumined hedge, that he stole the hint; it is 
thus that, borrowing every happy conception 
from Nature, he discovers around him the 
sources of enjoyment. 

The lamp threw its light on the even wall, 
and the solitary flame strongly reflected the 
shadow of his face. — Y'e gods ! (exclaimed the 
fond maid) behold two Lycidases l Ye speaking 
features, can ye not for ever dwell on that wall? 
then would Lycidas not entirely quit me in his 
absence. Ilow consoling even the shadow of 
what we love ! Lycidas ! thy shade would to 
me prove a tender companion. Fugitive and 
cherished shadow ! live here when Lycidas iww 
in the circling mountains ! 

She took up her sbeepbook, and affectionately 
tracing the shadow of her lover, its sharp iron 
graved it on the wall. Lycidas turned, and the 
lines remained unmoved. — He is for ever there! 
(exclaimed the enraptured Amaryllis.) Lycidas 
awoke. — Who is here ? Amaryllis I — Thyself, 
thyself! (she cried, in embracing him.) These 
eyes shall worship thee when thou ait on the 
clifts : whole suns from me, the light shall give 
me thy presence in the mimic wonder. Behold 
thy half-closed eye, thy half-opened lips, for 
ever smiling on that wall ! Lycidas looked on 


ever smiling on that wall ! juyesoas looxeu ‘j 
the wall and on Aroryllis, ana they embraced. 
Such was the qrigin of design f! 

Amaryllis, in the absence of Lycidas, passed 
many hours in contemplating this first por- 
trait of Love. But the familiarity of enjoy- 
ment discovered its imperfections — Dismal sha- 
dow ! (she criedp thou pleasest me, because thou 
resembles Lycidas; but Lycidas would not 
charm me, did he resemble thee ! Where is tk 
soft mutability of his cheek? Melancholy re- 
semblance of a form of gaiety ! Only when 
Lycidas is dead, will he resemble thee ! 

She held in her lap a treasury of flowers, 
which she was assorting ta weave into a wreath 
for Lycidas. She took a rosH* and continueo^-’ 
This breathing rose is the hife of Ms cbe» : 
O, Shade ! I will place it on thy cheek ! W 
white lily is like the snow of his fbrehe*“ 

• It is a pleasing idea of Apoleins, in his Cupid and 
that the lamp was first invented by a lovir, <bu 
for a looger time, enjoy by night the ofc\J*«t of afc am 

t It is singular that the origin of painting hasever ^^ 
tribnted to the often-repeated story °* aniy 

sketching the shadow of her sleeping loter. Bot ** > 

the origin of design , and, in fact, is hut a 81 
have never been able to trace the origib of coUmnH 
recorded trad ip on. 
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that its splendid whiteness could for ever spread j 
on thine ; These blue violets are the purple 
of his veins ; and she delicately laid them along 
the neck. And this dark eye of the tulip is 
black as his brilliant eye : and she fixed it there ! 

Entranced, she gazed on the illusive shadow : 
for a moment it was her Lyciclas ! his beautiful 
colours lived to her eye. Such was the first 
essay of colouring! The tinted impressions 
which some of the flowers left behind, gave 
them afterwards a hint to express, from various 
plants and minerals, that variety of colours 
which gave birth to the more perfect parts of 
painting * ! — D* Israeli. 

• After this wo written, the notion was verifled by two 
tuts 1 discovered : the one, in the Uft of Carlo Maratti, who, 
when a child, for want of colours, made use of the Juices of 
roots and /towers* The other, in the History of the Canary 
Islands, where the author writes, that •« some of the Majorcans 
were good artificers ; they built houses aud painted them elf 
nncly with the colours which they extracted from certain 
herbs and Jlouxrs upon the island." The Majorcans were 
then in the infancy of society. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE POLAR BEAR. 


These animals inhabit only the coldest parts 
of the globe, where the savage and dreary land- 
scapes will accord with their sullen disposition. 

In the polar regions they are seen in prodigious 
numbers ; not only at land, but often on ice- 
floats several leagues at sea. They are eveu 
sometimes transported in this manner to the 
shores of Iceland ; and after the long abstinence 
they must necessarily have undergone in the 
voyage, they will attack every object indiscrimi- 
nately ; but it is said the natives easily elude 
their fury if they can throw in their way some- 
thing to amuse them. ‘ A glove,’ says Mr. 
Horrebow, ‘ is very proper for this purpose ; for 
the bear will not stir till he has turned every fin- 
ger inside out, and this consequently takes up 
sufficient time for the person to escape.’ 

It often happens, that when a Greenlander 
and his wife are paddling out at sea, by coming 
too near an ice-float, a white bear unexpectedly 
jumps into their beat ; and, if he does not over- 
set it, sits calmly where he first alighted, and 
like a passenger suffers himself to be rowed 
along. The Greenlander is never very fond of 
his unwieldy guest; however, he makes a virtue 
of necessity, and hospitably rows him to shore. 

The Polar bears are sometimes remarkably 
ferocious ; and instances have occurred, in the 
Island of Nova Zembla, of their attacking sea- 
men, seizing them in their mouths, carrying 
them off with the utmost ease, and devouring 
them even in the sight of their comrades. 

When irritated or injured, the also exhibit the 
most obstinate perseverance in seeking revenge, 
as appears from the following anecdote : — Some 
years ago, the crew of a boat, belonging to a 
ship in the whale-fishery, shot at a bear at a little 
distance, and wounded it. The animal imme- 
diately uttered the most dreadful howl, and ran 
along the ice towards the boat. Before be 
reached it, a second shot was fired, which hit 
him. This, however, served hut to increase his 
toy. He presently swam to the boat, and, in 
attempting to get on board, placed one of his 
toe feet upon the gunnel j but a sailor, having 
a hatchet m his hand, cut it off. The animal 
still continued to swim after them, till they 
arrived at the ship ; and several shots were fired 
at him, which took effect : but, ou reaching the 
Shi?} he immediately ascended the deck; and 
die crew having fled in the shrouds, he was 
pursuing them thither, when a shot hud him 
lifeless upon the deck. 


| . The Polar bear brings forth two young at a | 
I time ; and the affection subsisting between these 
and the parent is so ardent, that they will sooner 
die than desert each other in distress. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will afford sufficient proof of 
the veracity of this assertion ‘ While the Car- 
case frigate, which went some years ago to make 
discoveries towards the North Pole, was locked 
in the ice, early one morning the man at the 
mast-head gave notice that three bears were mak- 
ing their way over the Frozen Ocean, and were 
approaching very fast towards the ship. They 
had, no doubt, been invited by the scent of some 
blubber of a sea-horse that the crew had killed 
a few days before ; which had been set on fire, 
and was burning on the ice at the time of their 
approach. They proved to be a she bear, and 
two cubs nearly as large as the dam. They ran 
eagerly to the fire, and drew out of the flames 
part of the flesh of the sea-horse, that remained 
unconsumed, and ate it voraciously. The crew 
from the ships threw great lumps of the flesh of 
the sea-horse, which they had still remaining, 
upon the ice. These the old bear fetched away 
singly, laid every lump before her cubs as she 
brought it, and, dividing it, gave to each a share, 
reserving but a small portion for herself. As 
she was fetching away the last piece, the sailors 
levelled their muskets at the cubs, and shot them 
both dead ; and, in her retreat, they wounded 
the dam, but not mortally. It would nave drawn 
tears of pity from any but unfeeling minds to 
have witnessed the affectionate concern expressed 
by this poor animal in the last moments of her 
expiring young. Though she was herself so 
dreadfully wounded that she could scarcely crawl 
to the place where they lay, she carried the lump 
of flesh she had fetched away, as she had done 
others before, tore it in pieces, and laid it be- 
fore them ; and when they did not eat, she laid 
her paws first upon one, and then upon the 
other, endeavouring to raise them up ; uttering 
the most piteous moans. When she found she 
could not stir them, she went off ; and when she 
had got to some distance, looked back and 
moaned ; and that not availing to entice them 
away, she returned, and, smelling round them, 
began to lick their wounds. She went off a 
second time as before ; and, having crawled a 
few paces, looked again behind her, and for 
some time stood moaning. But still her cubs 
not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
again ; and, with signs of inexpressible tender- 
ness, went round pawing them, and moaning. 
Finding, at last, that they were cold and lifeless, 
she raised her head towards the ship, and uttered 
a growl of despair, which the manners returned 
with a volley of musket-balls. She then fell 
between her cubs, and expired in the act of 
licking their wounds.’— Weekly Magazine. 

VARIETIES- 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Belzoni has presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum 
the lid of a Sarcophagus, found by him in one of the 
tombs of the Kings at Thebes in Upper Egypt. This 
interesting relic of antiquity arrived at Cambridge on 
Monday, and after consideiable difficulty, (its weight 
being upwards of three tons) was placed in the court 
of the Museum. It was brooght to England with tbe 
rest of the Egyptian monuments, which Mr. Salt, his 
Majesty’s Consol at Cairo, was enabled to collect, 
principally through the seal and ingenuity of Mr. Belzoni. 
The alab is composed of a single block of red granite ; 
its length when entire, exceeds probably ten feet, its 
breadth is about five feet The Sarcophagus itself, to 
which this lid belongs, is, we are informed, on its 
way from Egypt. On tbe surface of tbe granite lid, 
exeented with an common spirit and in fine relief, re- 
poses tbe effigy .of the monarch, whose remains were 


I placed in the Sarcophagus itself. The figure is perfect 
With the exception of tbe legs, which are mutilated. 
On either aide of the image (within whose bands are 
the emblems which Osiris constantly carries) appears 
the profile of a female figure, whose hands touch the 
body. Oo e line with these figures, we can dearly 
traoe the Egyptian snake, that Invariable companion of 
all their mystic and sepulchral processions, as we be- 
hold them represented in tbe plates to Belzoni’s volume ; 
Whilst a snake of anoommon sine encircles nearly tbe 
whole of the slab. 

Indian Tradition.— “We continued our route, 
sometimes over barren prairies, bills, &c. and at others, 
through woods, till we arrived at the great Pacific 
Ocean. Here, the surprise and astonishment of oar 
whole 'party was indiscribably great The on hounded 
view of waters, the incessant mid tremendous dashing 
of the waves along the shore, accompanied with e noise 
resembling the roar of loud and distant thunder, filled 
our minds with tbe roost sublime and awful sensations, 
aud fixed on them as immutable troths, tbe tradition we 
bad received from our old men, that the great waters 
divide the residence of the Great Spirit, from the tem- 
porary abodes of his red children. We here contem- 
plated in silent dread, the immense difficulties over 
which we should be obliged to triumph after death, 
before we could arrive at those delightful hunting 
grounds, which are unalterably destined for such only 
as do good, and love the Great Spirit. We looked in 
vain for the stranded and shattered canoes of those who 
had done wickedly. We could see none, and we were 
led to hope that they were few in number. We ofler- 
ed up our devotions, or I might rather say, our minds 
were serious, and our devotions continued, all the time 
we were in this country, for we had ever been taught 
to believe, that tbe Great Spirit resided on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and this idea continued 
throughout tbe journey, notwithstanding the more 
pacific water boundary assigned to him by our traditi- 
onary dogmas.” — Hunter. 

A Hint to Missionaries. — “ We remained among 
the Grand Osages, till early In the next fall. Daring 
oar stay, I saw a number of white people, who, from 
different motives, resorted to this nation , among them 
was a clergyman, who preached several times to tbe 
Indians through an interpreter. He was the first Chris- 
tian preacher that I hud ever beard or seen. Tbo 
Indians treated him with great respect, and listened to 
his discourses with profound attention ; but could not, 
as I beard them obsarve, comprehend tbe doctrines be 
wished to inculcate. It may be appropriately men- 
tioned here, that tbe Indians are aeoostomed, in their 
own debates, never to speak but one at a time ; while 
all others, constituting the audience, invariably listen 
with patience and aitentioi till their turn to speak 
arrives. This respect is still more particularly ob- 
served towards strangers ; and tbe slightest deviation 
from it would be regarded by them an rude, indecorous, 
and highly offensive. It is this trait in tbe Indian 
character which many of tbe missionaries mistake for 
a serious impression made on their miqds ; and which 
has led to many exaggerated accounts of their conver- 
sion to Christianity." — Hunter. 

Character of White People. — “The accounts 
of the white people, which tbe Indians had been very 
particular in giving me, were no ways flattering to my 
colour ; they were represented as an inferior order of 
beings, wicked, treacherous, cowardly, and only fit to 
transact the common drudgeries of life, I was at tbe 
same time assured, that my transposition from them to 
tbe Indians was for me a most fortunate occurrence; 
for now I might become an expert banter, brave war- 
rior, wise counsellor, and possibly a distinguished chief 
of their nation. All this l considered as trae, till the 
arrival of the traders among ns. Tbey were particu- 
larly kind and attentive to me, and made me several 
trifling presents; in consequence of which I in general 
formed strong attachments for them. They gave me to 
understand, that what the Indiana had told me was in- 
correct ; they informed me, that the white people were 
numerous, powerful, brave, generous, and good ; that 
tbey lived in large houses, some of which floated on 
the great waters ; that their towns were very extensive, 
and filled with people as numerous as the aand ; and 
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that they fought with great guns, and could kill many 
at a single Are. They used various methods to induce 
me to visit them ; but although these reports were in 
part believed i my curiosity much excited, aod my mind 
filled with wonder and astonishment, at the existence 
of such extraordinary things ; yet, I could not bring 
my feelings to consent to such a measure.” — Header. 

Phrenology. — The following is from a Scotch 
paper : — 44 On Thursday evening a cast of the head of 
Mrs. M'Kinnon (lately executed for murder) was laid 
before the Phrenological Society. It was contrasted 
with casts of the heads of a clergyman and of a female 
of virtuous dispositions, and the differences were strik- 
ing ! In the last two the larger portion of the brain 
was perceived to lie before the ear, (indicating an am- 
ple developement of the intellectual organs,) and the 
coronal surface of the bead (the seat of the organs of 
moral sentiments,) was also observed to be largely ex- 
panded ! ! Io the cast of Mrs. M‘Kinnon*s bead, on 
tlm other hand, the larger portion of the brain was 
visibly situate behiod the ear, the forehead was low, 
and the coronal surface comparatively narrow, indicat- 
ing a great preponderance of the animal organs over 
those of tbe moral sentiments and intellect.” 

Blunders and Bulls.— A Correspondent, point- 
ing out the difference between blunders (snch as our 
Gotham stories) and bulls, gives the fol tewing as an 
example of tbe latter : — 44 An Irish gentleman having 
a pair of new boots sent home to him, proceeded to 
try them on ; but after a great deal of labour, «nd 
pulling, and straining, till, from the blisters on his 
hands, he could no longer continue the violent exer- 
tion, he desisted, declaring that he perceived very 
clearly he should never get these boots on till be had 
worn them a day or two.” 

Garrick and Foote — The success of Garrick’s 
44 Stratford Jubilee/’ whioh ran ninety nights in one 
season, so much annoyed Foote, that be was going to 
burlesque it by a mock procession. A man dressed 
like Garrick was to be introduced as the principal cha- 
racter, and some one was to address him in his own 
Jubilee lines — 

“ A nation's taste depends on yon, 

Perhaps a nation's virtue too 

To which be was to make answer only by clapping his 
arms like the wings of a cook, and crowing out,— 

44 Cock-a-doodle-doo I" 

Garrick, hearing of this, was so much alarmed, that 
be got a Nobleman to persuade Foote to abandon has 
mirth-moving design. 

A Virtuoso. — Tbe oelebrated Professor Blumen- 
bach of Gottingen, has collected a most valuable 
cabinet of curiosities, whioh he highly prises. One 
morning a friend came to him with a long face, to tell 
him a very unpleasant oircumstanee, that he had seen 
a man get by a ladder into a window of the Professor’s 
house. 4 Potztausend ! (oried Blumenbacb) into which 
wiodow V lam sorry to say, replied his friend, it 
was your daughter’s. 4 O man/ ssid B. 1 you almost 
•frightened me ! I thought it bad been into my 
cabinet ! ’ 

Keller, the Irish Barrister, was once examining 
a roguish witness, who, it appeared in the course 
of examination, had at one time been at the point of 
death, and had received the last rite of the Romfoh 
Church— that of extreme-unction. 44 So, (says Keller) 
you were anointed by a priest.” 44 Yes, Sir.” 
44 There was little need then, (returned K.) for you 
were slippery enough already 

During the period when the debates in the Irish 
Roman Catkolio Board were carried on rather stormily, 
tbe government papers were continually accusing tbe 
leading speakers of disaffection, revolutionary designs, 
&c. " What can be more absurd,” said oue of them, 

Counsellor O’Gorman, to Jerry Keller, 44 than to bring 
such charges against me, who as you know have a great 
stake in the country .” 44 Indeed I know you have, 
(replied K.) and a great pike-head at the end of if.” 

AFFINITY OF THE TURKISH AND SCOTTISH DIA- 
LECTS. — A Turk, several years ago, made his appear- 
anoe in Edinburgh, in the costume of his country. 
Such a spectacle being a great novelty in the gode 
town, he was generally attended by a crowd of boys, 
who aroused themselves by pestering him. With 
these he usually got in a passion, and turning fiercely 


round would address them by the most opprobrious 
name in his vocabulary, 44 Giaour— Gaour (Infidel.) 
While in one of those moods, an old Scotchman took 
pity on him, and joined, as be thought, in his expos • 
tulation — 44 Fie, lads, dioea fash tbe puir body sue— 
do as he een bids ye — do gie omr — gie omr .— (give 
over.) 

Foote's last joke. — When Foote was on his way 
to France Ifor e change of air, he went into tbe kitchen 
of the inn it Dover to order a particular dish for dinner. 
The true English eooke, disposed perhaps to smoke the 
traveller, boasted that for her part she bsd never set 
her foot out of her own country. On this the invalid 
gravely observed, 44 Why, Cookey, that’s very extra- 
ordinary, as they tell me above stairs that you have 
been several times all oner Grease — “ They may say 
what they please above stairs or below stairs (replied 
the Cooke) but I was never ten miles from Dover in all 
my life.” — 44 Nay, now, that must be a fib (said Foote’) 
for I have myself seen you at Spit-head." The other 
servants by this time took the joke, and a roar of 
laughter followed. — The wag however never reached 
France. The very next morning be was seised with 
shivering fits ; and he expired in the course of the day 
(Oct. 21, 1777,) in tbe 57th year of his age. His 
body was conveyed to London, and buried in West- 
minster Abbey by torch-light. 


80NG. 

Oh, sweet Is the gale that blows over tbe sea 
When the clnnamou groves are in bloom. 

But the breeze that shall waft back uiy lover to me 
Will be fraught with a richer perfume. 

Oh, I'll fly to bis heart — to his Ups — 

To be press’d in Joy's exquisite swoon, 

As the fond star Rohiui, when past the eclipse, 

Rejoineth her well beloved moon. 

Return then, my darling, and by the clear rills, 

Where the blue lotos springs, let ns rove : 

Like a sandal-tree rent from its own native hills, 

I languish, bereft of my love! 

To yon there are many like me — 

But to me there are none like yon — 

As tbe moon many groves of sweet night-flowers may see. 
But the night-flow'rs one moon only view. 

J. R. Planche. 


THE DRAMA. 


MANCHESTER DRAMATIC RKGI8TER, 

From Monday April 98th, te Friday May tnd, 18*3. 

Monday . — For the Benefit of Mr. Salter,— Damon and 
Pythiaa : with Monsieur Tonson. 

Wednesday. — For the Benefit of Mr. ILtdcliffe Tbe 

Foundling of the Forest : the Rendezvous : and the 
Blind Boy. 

Thursday, — Adrian and Orrilla: Tbe Sultan; and the 
Wandering Boys. 

Friday. — For the Benefit of Miss M. Hammeraley — 
The Exile : with the Beggars’ Opem. 

A MONODY 

On the Death of John Philip Kemble, written by a gen- 
tleman of this town, and spoken by Mi. Salter, at 
the Theatre Royal, on Monday evening last. 

Beneath thy green and verdant sod Lausanne I 
Bleep the last relics of the excelling man ; 

Though low the tomb where rests his mortal frame, 

A living lustre hovers o'er his name ; 

That name, an echo, which nor Death nor Time 
Can quench, shall live— imperishing— -sublime : 

The glorious spirit to the skies hath fled. 

But still breathes round the essences it shed : 

For his shall be, a life renewed again, 

A better being — in the Heart’s of men ; 

A lasting monument — a tomb of praise — 

A crown of splendour — an etherial blaze — 

To light the future, shall its glories last. 

To charm the preseot, and to gild the past. 

Tbe mighty Actor, like a dreatn, hath gone. 

And dead Is He the Drama's greatest Son ; 

His ashes Genius hallows with a tear. 

And taste broods sadly o'er his silent bier ; 

The mortal sire of an immortal name. 

The British Roscius in the hall of fame, 

Ha^h passed away in glory and in light — 

A dying sun still beautiful and bright, — 

A dying sun whose beams have left behind 
A golden radiance in the clouds enshrined f 
His was the power to paint with hand of light. 

The subtle workings of the soul aright; 

The deep convulsions of the heart to show— 

Wild passion's frenzy, and corroding woe — 

The desolation of a heart o’ertbrown — 

The noble nature — suited to his own— 


The stately Roman prood, unbending, item— 
The warrior bursting from his marble urn— 

Tbe quenchless spirit — the fierce eye of fire— 

The darkest vengeance, and tbe deepest ire, 

To paint were his, and in snch matchless wise. 
The image would, like glowing life, arise 
To each emotion, and to nature tree, 

He lost himself, and other beings grew ; 

And inch perception o'er his models ran 
The Actor sunk embodied in the Man. 

Respected honour'd did Thk Kikslb fell, 

His country's idol, and the boast of all, 

And, in the hearts of those who knew him best. 
His recollection shall for ever rest ; 

His social virtue, and bis friendly love 
A brighter laurel to his brows shall prove ; 

He fried in honour, aod he died in fame, 

And still shall glow— the splendour of his name ; 
His last proud triumph, that his lonely bier 
Was fondly watered by a Nation’s tear! 
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And gold by ROBINSON A ELLIS. St. Asn's-Plaa, 

\ NEW MAP of tbe COUNTRY ronud MAN- 

CHESTER, embracing the whole of the MsDafrctsriac 
districts within about forty miles of the town. 

Price, neatly put up in case, 6s. 0 d. 


Theatre Royal, Manchester . 

Tiff R. BROWNE respectfully informs bis Friends 
and the Public, that his FAREWELL BENEFIT will 
take place ou MONDAY NEXT, May fttb. 18ZS, when will 
be performed, ( not acted these four years,) Morton's Cooed t 
of THE WAY TO GET MARRIED. After which ik 
Burlesque Tragedy of BOM BASTES FUR10S0. To cos- 
dude with the Musical Farce, called OF AGE TO-MORROW. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. BROWNE, No. 31, St Jsmeri- 
Street, near Messrs. Bickford's Warehouse; at the IRIS 
OFFICE; and of Mr. ELAND, at the Theatre, where ptaci 
for tbe Boxes may be taken. 


Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
lKffR. FOSTER respectfully informs his Friends as d 
1 x the Public, that his BENEFIT will take place on 
Wednesday Eecnhte, May 71/*, 10? 3, when will be performed 
the popular Musical Play of GUY MANNER1NG. 

Harry Bertram Mb. FOSTER. 

In the course of the Eveniug the following Glees, Soon, 
Duets, Ac.— Song-" Death ot Nelson,"— Mr. FOSTER. 
Duet — 44 Tit when he sings on some lone shore,”— Mitt Reck 
■nd Mr. Foster. Song — “ Be mine, dear Maid,**— Mr. 
Foster. Song—" O rest thee my Darling,"— Mitt M. Hash 
mersley. The celebrated Gypsy Glee— "The Chongh and 
Crow." Song — “ Scots wha hae wi Wallace Bled, 
Foster. Song—" Ye Banks and Braes/’— Mia R. H** 
ntersley. Duet — 14 Without a Companion," — Afessr*. futer 
and Porteus. Song— u Ye D< -r Paternal Streams Farewell/ 
— Miss M. Hammerslcy. Song — 44 O Green were the Groves/ 
— Mr. Foster. Comic Song—‘ Manager Strutt wri four fed 
high," — Mr. G . Penson. Aud bv particular desire, for this 
Night ouly, tbe Song of “ Old King Cole " harmonised ** 
Four Voices, by Messrs. G. Penson, Doyle, J. BmeeU, 
aod Foster. With Full Band and Chorus. 

The whole to conclude with the favourite Mclo-Drama sf 
TEKELI ; or. The Siege of Montgatz. 

Tickets to be had of M u. FOSTER, No. 13, FouolaiMtxwt. 
and of Mr. ELAND, at the Box Office, where Places may be 
taken. 


TO OORRB8PONDSNT8. 


The Club. — We have, in the hurry of business, mislaid tk 
paper of the Club, which should have appeared In oar pre- 
sent number.— Mr. Medium will, we doubt not, give oi credit 
for the assurance of its being merely an accidental cireso- 
stance. 

Macclesfieldientis* Letter should have been forwarded to tk 
Office of tile Observer Newspaper. 

L B , of Chester, we recognize.— Out wtirial 

friend’s good huraoured sallies, shall at all times have <* 
attention. 

Jeremy's composition would puzzle the most profound scholar 
of our age. 

An Observer’s suggestion is complied with. 

P. W. should apply elsewhere for a solution.— Why **■ 

dress the aggressor at once t 

Maria Mild may; S. O. ; Rust tens; Juvenis; P.; and Rnf* 
Right love are received. __ 

Music. — With our next number tee shall yv* « ***** 

page of Original Mu tic. 
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three degre^f ib»f» (feezing-: the* wind, to the 
^27fo continued for the most part to blow from the 
north-east, the consequence is, that vegetation. is al- 
most at a stand ; the grass is. npusaally backward. 
The month elosed with a change of circomstnoces, the 
barometrical pressure became high, and the temperature 
warm, with a gentle south wind, and if rain was to 
follow for a abort time the whole vegetable world 
would put on a most charming aspect. 
lfrtys-sfrMfc Jfuy W, 1825. 


TUB PZXXXiANTHROPUT. 


Ha. Be iron, — The following Paper, on Inhnmanity to the 
Brute Creation, la extracted, with alteration*, from an excel- 
lent Dissertation, on that subject, by the Rev. Dr. Primatt, 
and I hope its intrisic merit will entitle it to an early notice. — 
Young persona cannot be taught too early the lessons of huma- 
nity. The arguments used by the learned Author of this Dis- 
sertation hare both novelty and cogency to recommend them. 

Yours, 8. X. 

ON INHUMANITY TO THE BRUTE CREATION, 
/ram a Dimertation, by tk a Rav. Dr. Primatt > 

on tk* doty of Morey, and tk* tin of Cruelty, to 

Brut* Animab. 

The man of feeling, wbo ia influenced by a aense of 
justice, will not put another man to unmerited pain ; 
because, at a Christian, be will not do that to another 
which he is unwilling should be done to himself. Su- 
periority of strength, or of the accidents of fortune, 
rank, or station, may and do give ability to communi- 
eate happiness to others; but they give no right to 
inflict unnecessary or unmerited pain, or to wound the 
feelings of those wbo have been less fortunate in the 
possession of those advantages. A wise man would 
impeach his own wisdom, were he to infer that be had 
a right to despise or make game of a fool. The folly 
of a fool ought rather to exeite bis compassion; in 
some degree he is entitled to the wise man's ctre and 
attention, since he is unable to take care of himself. 

By the appointment of a wise and benevolent Pro- 
vidence, some men are olothed with white skins, and 
others with skins of a darker hoe ; bat as there is nei- 
ther merit nor demerit in complexion, the white man 
can have no right, by virtue of his colour, to enslave 
and tyrannize over one whose skin is either tawney or 
black. Neither has a fair man any right to despise and 
insult a brown man ; or a tall man, by virtue of bis 
larger stature, to trample a dwarf under his foot. 

Now, if amongst men the differences of their powers 
of mind, and of their complexion, stature, and acci- 
dents of fortune, do not give one man a right to abuse 
or insult any other man, on account of those differ- 
ences ; for the same reason, no man, no human being 
can have a natural right to abase or torment a beaat, 
merely becanse the latter has not the intellectoal 
powers of a man. Such as the man is, he is hot as 
God made him ; and the vary same is also true of the 
beast, or the reptile. Neither the man, nor the beast, 
nor the reptile can lay claim to any intrinsic merit, 
merely for being each as they respectively are; for 
before they were brought ioto existence, it was impos- 
sible that aoy of them could deserve a preference ; and. 
at their creation, their shapes, perfections, or apparent 
imperfections were invariably fixed, and their bounda- 
ries set which they cannot pass. There ia, therefore, 
no more demerit in a beast's being a beast, a reptile a 
reptile, than there ia merit in a man's being a man ; 
that is, there is neither merit nor demerit in any of 
them. 

A brute is an animal no less sensible of acute pain 
than a man. He has similar nerves and organs of sen- 
sation ; his cries and his groans, in esse of violent im- 
pressions made upon his body, are as strong, unequi- 
vocal intimations to us of his sensibility of pain, as the 
more articulate cries and groans of a human being, 
whose language we better understand. Now as pain is 
what we are all averse to, oar own sensibility and dis- 
like of pain should teach ns to coromisserate it in 
others, and to alleviate it if possible ; bnt, at all events, 
never wantonly and needleasly to inflict it. 

As the accidental differences amongst men are no 
impediments to their feelings, so neither does the dif- 
ference of shape or figure of a brute from that of a 


man exemp M b u brnte fan* feeling. And an the differ- 
ence of complexion, or stature duos not oonvey to one 
man a right to despise or abuse another, so neither 
dees the difference of shape between a man and- a bin fee 
give to the former any right to abase or torment the 
latter. He who made man and man to differ, in com- 
plexion, or stature, made man and brnte to differ in 
shape and figure. And in this case, likewise, as in the 
former statement, there is neither merit nor demerit ; 
every creators, whether man or brute, bearing that 
shape and peculiar organisation which the supreme 
'Wisdom judged most expedient to answer the end for 
which each was ordained. And it is solely owing to 
the good pleasure of God, that We are created men, 
and that brotes are formed what they are, and each in 
their appropriate shape and figure ; but Nature never 
intended tbeae distinctions as foundations for right of 
tyranny and oppression. “ Do as yon would be done 
by,” is a truly ebristian maxim, and ought net to be 
confined to the treatment which one man receives, or 
is willing to reosive of another; on the contrary, it 
may with equal propriety be extended to the brute cre- 
ation. Do yoo, that are a man, so treat your horse, 
(for example,) as yon would be willing, were yon e 
horse, to be treated by yonr master. There is no 
absurdity or false reasoning in this application of the 
divine precept, nor any ill consequences likely to result 
from it, however contrary it may he to the barbarity 
which too much prevails, it must be lamented, in the 
general treatment of the brute creation. 

In aetious of humanity, where injury bus been done, 
satisfaction may sometimes be rendered. Yoo can 
make smends, in various wsys, to a man for wrongs be 
may have sustained. Yon know his wants, and may 
relieve him. You may be as feet to the lame, and as 
eyes to the bliad. You may sopply him with every 
comfort and convenience which be is eepable ef enjoy- 
ing. Bot to the injured brute, no adequate reoompence 
cao be made. If by passion, or malice, or sportive 
enmity, bis limbs have been broken, his eye-sight 
greatly impaired, or his constitution fatally injured, 
who or what can make the poor animal amends ? He 
is maimed, perhaps, or blinded for ever, and rendered 
incapable of gaining his future subsistence ; his little 
| temporary happiness (which was his all to him!) is 
completely marred ; and lie is either doomed to a vio- 
lent and premature death, or he is left to drag on a 
! miserable and painful existence, till Nature purs a final 
termination to all bis sufferings by a lingering or an 
agonising death. 


SANCHO SENSITIVES ADVENTURE. 


I had oecasion to eall upon an old woman who lived 
in a mean and obscure part of our town. The direction 
to her residence being very explicit and minute, and 
my knowledge of the town in general, precluded thu 
necessity of a guide, and I therefore proceeded on 
the errand alone. It was on the Monday morning when 
I set oat from my habitation, situated at the sonth en- 
trance of Manchester. After an boar’s perambulation, 
daring which l bud traversed a many back and cross 
streets, and made numberless enquiries, T found the 
street I was in search of ; and in a few minutes more I 
was, as I supposed, at the house of the ol$ woman. 
I, however, ptnsed a moment to coo over my card of 
direction, and on examination found I was right. The 
honae stood in the same relative position to a small 
shop, the corner of a certain street, and public house, 
as the one described in my instructions. But I recol- 
lected she bad been described as keeping a lodging 
boose ; I looked over the door hat saw no sign-board. 
There was, however, a bill of some kind in the window, 
which, on examining with the help of my spectacles, I 
found to contain thu following various notification — 

u Lodgings for a single man and his wife.” 

I was now quite assn red that this was the place I had 
been in search of. I pat ap my glasses, and seised 
hold of the latch, which gave way to the pressure of 
my thumb, and the door opened. Jnst at that moment 
a child cradled by the fire side, awakened by the noise 
I had made, begsn to cry. 

No one save the infant appeared to be in the boose ; 
I gave at first a gentle tap, and after waiting a proper 
time and receiving no aoswer, I knocked a little loader, 


bui atm nobody spoke. I thee applied mj 
fist to the doer pretty vigouroosly, hot it was ill is 
vain, for still nobody answered ; and all the while the 
child wan weeping most pitifally, which with iv 
hallooing, knocking, and rattling the latob, femed a 
strange and most discordant uproar. I stood a few 
moments in (his manner, holding the half opened deer 
in my band, without knowing how to proceed. 8<mt 
one f was sure mast have the infant in charge, aad 
whoever it might be I thought they certainly were set 
far distant*. Besides, a pan upon the fire, and soue 
very fresh potatoe peelings on the table, plainly radi- 
cated that the inhabitants of the mansion could set 
have been long departed. I thought perhaps the oM 
woman was above stairs taking a comfortable nap, bat 
then it was forenoon, sad she would have been awak- 
ened ere this by the noise that was made. Thes it 
oooorred to me that she might be gone to chat a white 
with some neighbour, also the probability of her bekg 
gone out upon some trifling errand forcibly presented 
itself te me ; in either of which esses her ret ora night 
natural^ be'vexpected very soon. Thus I endeavosred 
to aoofo my impatience in the best manner I ootid. 

The bueisess on which I came was of little or ao 
oenseqaence ; nor in foot was it that which node ne so 
anxious and impatient for the arrival of soon nee. It 
was the extreme awkwardness of the dreomstaacM is 
which I was pleoed. I ever bud an imagfoitioa prm 
to magnify evils, and make a fool of me, sad ia the 
present instance I felt it in foil action. I was irritated 
beyond measure, and would have given aej thing to be 
released from my disagreeable situation. 

I felt somehow as though by awakening, 1 had nb» 
jected myself to a responsibility for the safety of tk 
child ; and by opening the door, was identified with, 
and answerable for, the habitation; and I felt theta* 
press upon me with an oppressive and ubevable 
weight. I durst not withdraw. I seemed to he rivethd 
to foe spot by the power of destiny. A thoasmd thus 
I wished that I had knocked at the door, for it w» bj 
opening? it I conceived all these calamities hid Ml« 
upon me. Htd I gone away at first I should have 
esoaped this horrid dilemma. 

Id some situations, and at some seasons, it way k 
said we have scarcely right reason. We eurnot judge 
properly, nor estimate correctly. The imagination i» 
confused. We forget what relation and properties 
things hare with, and bear to, each other, tad the 
more we straggle and foe more we are entangled ia wr 
embarrassments. 

Concluding that somebody woold shortly sppetr, I 
remained where I was in the greatest impatience. The 
little infant still continued its wailing, and I'began to 
feel a sort of compassion for it, bot 1 knew not whit 
to do. At length I bethought me that stirring lbe era* 
die might perhaps again loll it to sleep; so I ventared 
into the house to try the experiment I took op the 
end of foe cradle string nod began to trail bsckssidi 
and forwards, accompanying and aiding the sootbisf 
i influence of the motion wkb my voice (I hare t chain- 
ing voiee) to the tone of 

Rocks be— Bock a by. 

Be— bo— baby — O — Ac. 

Certes every body will say I- was laudably ssd ha- 
inanely employed, although I dare say I cot a rstkr 
strange figore in my novel employment After rooking 
gently about five minutes my little charge cessed H* 
cries. Determined, however, to make save wsrk. I 
kept on a little longer, when being, as I thought, p «* 
fectiy safe, and congratulating myself on my saooess, 
I gave over, and with the utmost possible esatioa vest 
on tip-toe across foe floor, resolving to swsit tbs “*** 
val of somebody without foo door. But jsst ul™ 
stepping out, and pulling the door after me tw* g** 
tly, the little urchin again began to squall out ss »» 
as ever. 

I must own I was now almost distracted. I *•* * 1 
perfect fury. “ Must I never,” cried I alo ud, 

I never be -released from these cursed embaiimmwti 
— from these diffioultiea — from this worse then Afik** 
bondage ! But my oomplaints were uuattsodod to. 
Nobody came to relieve me, sod 1 had ue-olhsr •***■ 
native than to walk baok ogam, and raaamemy fa** 
employment. Accordingly I went In, and agaia tsm 
up the rooking string ; hat previous to patting 
chine in motion, I thought I would just have a J**P * 
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the -being on whose aceouat I «u suffering such terrible 
igonies, I drew nigh ibe cradle, and beaded over it j 
to bare a Bearer surrey. At my approach it eeesed 
crying The child wan really a eery pretty Httle crea- 
tor* ; bat beiag jest then ao much under the influence 
of ilMromour I thought I bed never seei each an 
lgly wretch before. “ What a pair of eye* ! and what 
a month. Both ! yoo little ill -looking noisy hap;" for 

00 hearing me apeak to gruffly it again began to moan. 
Then I commenced rocking , and after a little time all 
was silence, save the monotonous awioging jae-jou of 
the -cradle. 

While T atood performing my irksome tank, my 
thoughts were basilv engaged in forming plans of deli- 
verance and acbemes of emancipation. I con Id, how- 
ever, fix open nothing that Was likely to answer; and 

1 sometimes felt my face glow with vexation, and at 
others fash with shame, at being thos pinned down to 
so ledievoas an employment. 'Still nobody came, sod 
my stock nf forced patience was netrly exhausted. I 
hid been standing upon tenter books for some time, 
and it length I broke forth and ran out of the bouse, | 
resotviag to leave the infhnt to its fate ; thinking that if 
those conaeoted with it had so little affection for 
it, k could not reuaonably be expected tbit a stranger 
would have much. But still 1 durst not leave the 
premises, and I paraded before the door like a eeniinel 

After a little time bad elapsed, the child I could hear 
was awake, by its cries, which became louder and 
fonder every moment. I was, however, for some time 
invincible to all the attacks df pity : but at length an 
apprehension that, ms I might have been seen coming 
out of the bouse, some one might think 1 had done 
something at the child, and my compassion, conquered 
my resolution, T entered the bouse again. 

Before I had crossed the floor, a pan opoo the fire 
began to boil over furiously. I instantly ran to lift it 
off, but while doing this, I happened to let the handle 
clip, and a splash of the liquid went into the fire, on 
which there arose such a sudden column of steam, that 
ia order to save myself from being miserably scalded 
T was forced to quit my hold entirely, and the pan fell 
upon the hearth, sod emptied its contents (half-boiled 
potatoes) in all directions over the floor. 

On examination 1 found my fingers were flayed by 
the steam, and my cfoathea were covered all over with 
soot ud ashes. 1 drew out my handkerchief, and gave 
my face a rub down ; but perceiving my handkerchief 
to bo rather sallied, I went to a small looking glass 
which hung against the wall, where I found my pbix 
to be in a most ridiculoos plight. It bad been covered 
with soot and ashes exalted by the steam, and I had 
lengthened each particle so, that I at first thought my 
boa was covered with blaok and grey hairs. 

I was now io a pretty mess ; I could find no water 
in the house, and after all my rubbing 1 conld bring 
mj lace to no better colour than that of a tinker's. 
3ffy shirt and neckcloth were also tinged of a dusky 
hue, mod added to these was the pain of my scalded 
bad. I thought if the old woman should come in 
now, ah# will find her house in a pretty state — the 
child shrieking — the fire out — and the dinner lying half 
cooked in all directions upon the floor. 

This adventure, however, brought me some little to 
my senses, and all at once it occurred to me bow easily 
I might have got one of the neighbours to have taken 
charge of the child. Hiding my dirty face with my 
handkerchief, and vexed I had not thought of the 
thing before, 1 ran out to the next door, but nobody 
was hb I went to the next, nobody in — to a third, no- 
body in ; I then went to the fourth, and it was just the I 
same, the door was fast There were no more bouses 
in the row, and on the opposite side of the street was 
a long dead wall, tod the alehouse before-mentioned. 

I did not like to apply there ; besides, the landlady 
sod a fine daughter bad, I faoeied, from the window of 
the .lap mam, ’ bean watching me for some time, and 
with a malicious, pleas ore, eqjoyiog my awkward situ- 
ation. Well, I walked back very melanoholy to the 
ether end of the row, and as I, passed the bouse could 
hear Ibe kittle infant pouring forth its unceasing cries. 
There appeared, however, no other plan but of finding 
same eoe to take charge of it. Looking up a cross 
■treat, I saw. At some little distance two houses, the 
doom of , which were open. I went forward and per- 
ceive! Ae first boose to 1>e full of women — all the 


gossips h the neighbourhood, us I supposed — talking 
in a loud and confused manner. Possibly, thought I, 
the very womao I want is here. I went up to the 
door, sad all were silent — I enquired if Mary 

8 wes there ? •• Here I am," aafd one advancing 

from out of the group. " Are you Mary S— — ? B 
•• Yea, 81r." “ Why bow happens it that you could 
leave your child so long? it bar almost shrieked itself 
to death," said I. 11 Eh, dear!" she exclaimed, with 
the greatest eagerness, "has ft? I have not been 
gone above foot mitmtes ! '* " Fire hours, more likely," 
rejoined 1. I have got It to sleep myself several times. 
1 have'been waking for you throe quarters of an hour 
by my watch, and have soalded myself with that 
cursed pan of your’s. 

We now both together proceeded to her house, and 
she seemed umased at the state in which she found it 
Mutual explanations, however, set all things to rights, 
and after disclosing my business, I left the house 
with feelings similar to those of a man jnst emancipated 
from slavery. 

As I proceeded home, I summed np the events of 
the morning thus : — 1 have been transformed into a 
dry nurse, sad an unfortunate cook ! I bare spoiled a 
suit of olotbes, and my shirt will have to undergo the 
operation of the fulling mill, to restore it to its ori- 
ginal odour. — My fingers bare been scalded, atvdl 
hare bad my face tanned. — One lesson I have learned 
Which will henceforth be of use— always to knock at 
the door ! and T bare likewise experienced that by 
perseverance, we may at length be extricated from the 
greatest difficulties. 

WbHe f was in my awkward predicament, I could 
not help frequently calling myself a fool for making 
such a fuss about nothing ; but I do declare, I never 
was in all my life so embarrassed, so perplexed, so 
irritated, and so fooled hy fancy, and ibe impression 
made upon my feelings will nerer be obliterated, 
though at the aame time I can never think of that ad- 
venture without laughter. E. 


EYAM BANKS. 

BY ALLOW CUNNINGHAM. 


From the Story of Itiley Grave Stones. 

On Eyam Banks the grass is green ; 

In Eyam dell, how fair 
The violets’ Mow, and mirth some birds 
With wild song fill the air ! 

With wild song fill the summer air ; 

And streamlets, as they go. 

Sing, triad to see the old men ait. 

With whiter heeds than snow. 

Bo Time goes now — but o'er my yoeib 
Time far more rudely swept ; 

Alike the green ear and the ripe 
Were by his sickle reap'd : 

FromR lowing morn till dewy eye, 
iSvas nought but woe and wail 
In gentle Eyam's fairy del I, 

And gentle Eyam's vale. 

As I eaaae down by Eyam banks. 

The harvest moon rode high ; 

I beard the virgins weeping loud, — 

The mother’s mournful cry : 

The mother raised a asotirn/Ul cry. 

The father sobb’d his woe. 

As from each door in Eyaiu vale 
I saw tbe corses go. 

“ O, did they die by slow disease ? 

Or died they in the flood t 
Or did they when the battleAeld 

Flow'd ankle-deep in blood — , 

Flow'd ankle-deep in English blood ? ” 

He heard, nor answer'd he, 

Bat shook his heed, all hoary white. 

And sang on mournfully. 

O, When I reachM my true-love's door. 

And knock'd with love-knocks three. 

No milk-white hand and downcast eye 
Came forth to welcome me j 
For silent, stlent was the hearth. 

And empty was the ehtir — 

Within my true-love's bower I look’d. 

And saw that death was there. 

One sister at her head sat mote. 

Her brother at her feet — 

A lovely babe lay in her arms, 

And seem'd in slumber sweet. 

I made her bed ia Eyam dell. 

Where first the primrose peeps. 

And wild birds sing, and violets spring — 
And there my true-love sleeps. 


THE TARANTULA. 


It has often been aaaetted (hit tbe bite of. tbe Tirti- 
fulabaa been oared by music; tbu following copy of a 
letter on tbe subject, from a late eariaeut atuslctah, may 
in some degree xutbeatieate tbe report >— 

Sir, — According to your desire, I send you sn ac- 
count fof the effect the bite of a Tarantula *has on the 
human body. I shall only give a distinct detail Of all 
tbe ciroumsianoes that I have seen, having ones been 
instrumental at the care df a poor ploughman that was 
bit by that insect I do.not undertake to give you any 
aoooont of the Tarantula itself, being sure you are per- 
fectly well acquainted with it; I shall only tell you 
what has happened in my country, at a small village 
called La Torre della Annunxiata, about ten miles from 
Naples, where I was at the time. 

It was in the. month of October, a season of the year 
when all the students in Naples that have any relations 
in tbe country have leave to visit them. I was one of 
those that enjoyed the privilege ef visiting the place of 
my nativity ; and as I was then studying music in the 
College of Naples, generally, when l went into the 
coon try, brought my violin with me. It happened one 
day that a poor -man was taken ill in the street, and it 
was soon known to be the effect of the Tarantula, be- 
cause the country people have some undoubted signs t a 
know it ; and particularly, they say, that the Tarantula 
bites on the tip, or under lip of the ear, because the 
Tarantula kilos one wheo sleeping on the ground, and 
the wounded part beoomea black, wbioh happens three 
days after the bite, exaotly at the bear when the hurt 
wax received: and they furtbar assert, that if no one 
was to undertake to core the patient, he would fsel the 
effect of it every day at the same hour, for the space 
of three or four boars, till it would throw him into 
such madness at to destroy him in shorn a month's 
time. Some, they say, have lived three months After 
they have been bit ; bat this 1 cannot believs, because 
it never happens that any mao ia suffered to die by snob 
distemper, the priest of the parish being obliged to 
play on the fiddle in order to care them ; and it has not 
been known in the memory of man that any one died 
of it. 

But to proceed — .A poor man was taken ill in tbe 
street, and, nathe prisst was out of the way, several 
gentlemen begged of me to play for tbe poor fellow. 
I could not help going, without offending a number of 
friends. When I arrived I saw a mao stretched on 
the ground, who seemed as if be was just going to 
expire ; the people, at sight of ms, cried out, 4 Play! 
Play! The TarerUella ! ’ (wbioh is a tune made use of 
on such occasions.) It happened that I had never 
heard that tone, consequently could not play k. I 
asked what sort of tune it was. They answered, that 
it was a kind of jig. I -tried several jigs, but to no 
purpose, for tbe man was as motionless as before. The 
people still called out for the Tarantella. I told them 
I coaid not play it, but if any wonld sing it, I would 
learn it immediately. An old woman presented herself 
to me to do the good office, who sung it in such an 
unintelligible sound of voice, that I could not form an 
idea of it; but another woman came, and helped me to 
learn it, which I did in abont ten minutes time, being 
a short one. But you roust observe that while I was 
learning the tune, and happened to feel the % strain of 
the first two bars, ths man began to move accordingly, 
and got np as quick as lightning, and acemed as if be 
had been awakened by some frightful vision, and wildly 
stared about, still moving every joint of bis body. As 
I bad not yet learned the whole of tbe tone, 1 (eft off 
playing, not thinking it would have any effect on the 
man ; but the instant I left off playing, tbe man fell 
down, and cried out very load, and distorted his face, 
legs, arms, and every other part of bis body, iersped 
tbe earth with him- hands, and was io such contortions, 
that clearly indicated him to be ia miserable agonies. 

I was frightened out of my wits, and made all the 
baffle I eould to learn the rest of the tune ; which done, 

I played about four yards from him. The instant he 
beard me, he rose up as be did before, and danced as 
bard as any man eould do ; his dancing was very wild ; 
he kept a perfect time in tbe dsnoe, but bad neither 
rule nor manner, only jumped and ran to and (fro, and 
made very comical postures, something like the Chinese 
daooes we have sometimes secwcnAbs Mage. He per- * 
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spired all over ; sad then the people cried out, * faster 
fester ! ' meaning that I should mi a quicker motion 
to the tone ; which I did so quick, that I could hardly 
keep op playing, and the mao still danced in time. I 
was rery much fatigued; and though I bad several 
persons behind me, some drying the perspiration from 
my face, others blowing with a fen to keep me cool 
(for it was abpnt two o'clock in the afternoon), others 
distancing the people that they might not throng about 
me, I suffered a long patience to keep op such long 
time ; for I played above two hours, without the least 
interval. 

When the man had danced about an boor, the peo- 
ple gave him a naked sword, which be applied with the 
point in the palms of his hands, and made the sword 
jump from one hand to the other ; which sword be held 
in equilibrium, and still kept dancing* The people 
knew Jto wanted a sword, because he scratched his 
h a n ds very hard, as if he would tear the flesh from 
them. When he had well pricked his hands, he got 
hold of the sword by the handle, and pricked also the 
upper part of his feet ; and in about five minutes time 
bis bands and feet bled in great abandon oe. He con- 
tinued to use the sword for about a quarter of an hour, 
sometimes pricking his hands and sometimes bis feet, 
with little or no intermission, and then he threw it 
away and kept on dancing. When he was qoite spent 
‘ with fatigue, his motions began to grow slower ; but 
the people begged of me to keep up the same tune, 
and as he could not dance accordingly, he only moved 
his body and kept time. At last, after two hours 
dancing, he fell down quite motionless, and I gave 
over playing. The people took him op and carried 
him into a house, and put him into a large tub of tepid 
water, sod a surgeon bled him in both bis hands and 
feet, and took from him a great quantity of blood. 
They then put him into a bed, and gave him a cordial, 
which they forced down beoause he kept his teeth very 
close. About fifre minutes after, he perspired a great 
deal, and fell asleep for five or sis hoars. When he 
awoke he was perfectly well, only weak from the great 
loss of blood be had sustained, and four days after he 
was intirely recovered, for I saw him walk in the 
streets; and what is remarkable, that be hardly re- 
membered any thing of what had happened to him. He 
never felt any other pains since, nor does any one, 
except they are bit again by the Tarantula. 

BrF.PHEN STORACE. 


THE PYRAMID OF DRINK. 

(Condensed from the Museum.) 

Most of our male readers have doubtless been drunk 
once at least in their lives. Let them not be offended 
with this supposition — if it be not true, so much the 
worse for themselves, Their sobriety is no virtue, — 
no more entitled to approbation than the sobriety of a 
horse ; an animal proverbial for making a dry meal. 
But thongh they may have been drunk onoe or many 
times, it is not probable that they have philosophised 
so deeply as we have en this subject. In truth we 
have had glorious opportunities of trying various ex- 
periments, and, to do ourselves justice, we have al- 
ways made the most of them. It is not easy to say 
whether our imagination are most benefited by getting 
drunk, or our judgment by getting sober. 

The operation of drink in its various degrees we 
•hall represent by a pyramid, as thus : — 

Tlpsey. 

Very fresh. . Very tlpsey. 

Fresh. I \ Drnuk. 

Lively. / \ Very drunk. 

Comfortable. / \ Stupidly drunk. 

S ohcr^/^^^^^^^^^Dcad drunk 

Sobriety is a state, unfortunately, too well known to 
need description ; suffice it to say that the sober mo- 
ments which immediately succeed to dinner are the 
most miserable in existence. The languor, the sense 
of otter inefficiency menial and bodily are dreadful. 
After a few glasses you ascend the first step of the 
pyramid, and become comfortable. In this state you 
are not much disposed to talk. There is a tranquil 
luxury in your feelings, and a reverie comes on, 
which, if you drink no more, is likely to terminate in 


sleep. A philosopher seldom passes this point, exoept 
in company. 

Drink on and you step up to the lively. Now you 
begin to talk, and your remarks are smart and perti- 
nent Yoo have the reasoning power in high perfec- 
tion, but aided withal by a happy fertility of illustration. 
This may be considered as a mental aurora announcing 
that the sun of fancy is about to rise from the * purple 
wave.' 

Freeh . — There is more fire and oolour in your ideas 
now, for that sun has risen. You grow more eloquent 
and less logical. Your jokes are capital — in your own 
estimation. Your perceptions, however, are still 
tolerably clear, beyond yourself. 

Very fresh — Your conversation is more and more 
highly coloured. Your eloquence is impassioned, and 
you overwhelm your companions with a flood of talk. 
You begin to suit the action to the word. Ideas not 
quite coherent, but language still tolerably distinct 
and correct. 

Tipsey — Now on the top of the pyramid you begin 
to grow giddy. Gestures very vehement, and epithets 
much exaggerated. Argumentative, but not rational. 
Words considerably abridged, and ideas lamentably 
obscured. 

Very iipeey . — You find out that you have a turn for 
vocal music, and regale your friends with a solo. 
Speechify io incoherent language, and evinoe a most 
decided tendency to mischief and looomotion. Proud 
«s a peacock, stout as a lion, and amorous as a dove. 

Drunk . — Perversely quarrelsome, and stupidly good- 
natured. Dealing much in shake hands, and knock- 
downs. Tongue stammering, and feet unsteady. 

Very drunk . — Abortive efforts to appear sober. See 
every thing double. Balance totally lost, you drift 
about like a ship in a bard gale. Vocabulary redooed 
to a few interjections. 

Stupidly drunk . — Head and stomach topsy-turvy, 
Eyes fixed and glaring. Utter incapacity of speech 
and locomotion, accompanied with an indistinct yet 
horrid consciousness of your situation. 

Dead drunk . — An apopleotic sleep, and confused 
dreams of the devil or your creditors. 


THE CABINET. 

THE CORPSE. 

I went to L immediately. He was in the room 

with the corpse ; and was sitting beside it when I en- 
tered. The moment he beheld me, be fell upon my 
neck and wept — for the first time, as I was afterwards 
told, since the catastrophe had happeoed. He wept 
long, very long. At last he seemed relieved ; — he 
raised himself— took me by the hand, and led me to 
the coffin. 

I had never seen her daring life — but even now she < 
was surpassingly beautiful. Cold, marble-pale, sod 
rigid, she looted like one of those beautifal sculptures 
which are placed upon old tombs, in effigy of those who 
sleep below. The delicate and extreme clearness of 
the skin was become sheet-white — partly, as I believe, 
from the common effect of death, — and partly from the j 
nature of her particular malady. The face alone was | 
uncovered — long grave clothes closely enveloped the 
whole frame to the neck — and a napkin was over her 
brow. So smooth and softly white was the flesh, that 
it could scarcely be distinguished where the one ended, 
and the other began. From beneath this, however, 
one long tress of hair escaped, which, passing across 
the cheek, rested upon the abroad. This struck me 
more than all, for this gave the contrast of life with the 
perfect deadliness of all else. So still in the stillness 
of peace, — so cslm in the calmness of purity, — was 
this corpse of loveliness and virtoe, that one scaroe 
could think that the King of Terrors had claimed it for 
his own. It looked, as I have said, more like the 
figure on a pale sarcophagus — or perhaps, more like 
one in a deep, a very deep, sleep — than the soulless 
wreck of passed humanity. But this one tress of bright 
hair, shining on the white skin — like a fling of golden 
sunlight upon snow — recalled the terrible truth at once. 
The hair is the latest portion of the human frame to be- 
tray the consequence of death. While the eyes be- 
come glszed, and the nerves fixed, and the flesh grows 
colourless and ioy cold, — the hair is the same that it 
was when it added so much beauty to beautiful life— 


when it waved in the wind, or gleamed in the sas, at 
the quick motion of youth might influence. 

Yes, she was, indeed, lovely ! — and whst wss this 
loveliness now ? — almost already touched by that decej 
from which, though we know it to be invariable, eor 
nature causes us to shrink so sickeningly ! Sad, ia- 
deed, is it to gaxe upon a faoe we love, beaming is «U 
the brightness of beautiful vouth, and reflect that that 
flesh will moulder, and finally become dust,— that those 
eyes will cease to be,— and nought remain but as hide- 
ous and revolting bone, undistinguishable from that 
which formed the head of the coarsest or most bnrtiL 
•What, then, must it be to look upon a oonateaaaoe 
thus beautiful, and thus loved, when this terrible aad 
disgusting process has nearly begun? — Bat this is a 
part of the subject too horrid to be dwelled upon. 

There is, however, another idea, which has always 
risen within me, with a revolted feeling, whet I bars 
gaaed on one thus about to be placed in the grsre. I 
mean all the preparation (I might almost say decora- 
tion) which the senseles day has undergone, to be 
laid to its fellow-earth. Why that livery of death— 
that uniform of the grave, in which all are eqaiQy 
wrapped ? The Ruling Passion even of Narciiu is 
not strong after death ; — we then, surely, need as 
adornment. The dress in which we chanced to be 
habited when the spirit passed, might, ooe weald 
think, suffice to decorate the physical body which is 
left behind. But this ooffin, into which I looked, vis, 
besides all this, quilted throughout with satis, and a 
pillow of the same material supported the heed,— as 
if the fair cheek could now taste its softness ! Alas, 
also, bow paltry do these mockeries appear to as at 
suoh a moment ! 

I had ample time to gaze my fill, and to think of aB 

these things, and many more; — for L placed bin- 

self at the bead of the coffin, and remained there, with 
bis bead bowed in bis bands upon its edge. Low 
deep groans struggled fr<hn him at intervals— and the 
cold sweat waa clammy on hia brow. At lesgth they 
tame to fasten down the coffin. I wanted him to go 
with me from the room, — but the paroxysmi of his 
despair were so terrible, when I strove to draw bis 
! towards the door, that I thought it better to deiiit*- 
I Ho flung himself upon the body, and fastened bis lips 
upon her’* — now so damp and rigid* — There he lay, as 
if he would have lain for ever ; — at last, I geatly 
raised him up, and signed to the men to replace the 

lid. — They did so st once. L gaaed at then is 

if he were changed to stone *, — but when he heard the 
grinding sound of the first screw, as it wss drives 
down into the wood, he ottered a loud and terrible 
shriek, and fell aenselesa into my arms.— A Aim. 



[The Music for the following Song accompanies tke 
present Iris.] 

O DARK, DARK IS THIS MIDNIGHT HOCK 
BY BURNS. 

O dark, dark is this midnight hoar. 

And load the tempest's roar ; 

A woeful wanderer aeeks thy tower, 

Lord Gregory ope thy door. 

An exile from her fether'a hall, 

And *all for loving thee ; 

At least some pity on me show, 

If love it may not be. — O dark, Ac. 

Lord Gregory, miod’st thou not the grot* 

By bonny Irwino-side, 

Where first I own'd that virgin-love 
1 long, long bad deated. 

How often didst thou ptodge and vow, 

Thou would for ay be mine ; 

And my fond heart, itself so true, 

It ne'er mistrusted thine. — O dark, 

Hard is thy heart, Lord Gregory, 

And flinty is thy breast : 

Tbou dart of heav'n that flashest by, 

O wilt thou give me rest ! 

Ye mustering thunders from above 
Your willing victim see ! 

But spare, and pardon my felse leva, 

Hia wrong* to heaven and me! — 
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EPITAPH. 

Stnithtd ia hU winding -sheet, nod cold-press' d in Boards 
HERE RESTETH 
the body, ( masts or refuse ) of 
♦ • • of M 

Bookseller, Stationer, Bookbinder, end Printer. — 
DISEASE 

Aide many small stops (, ;) in his career, and t3* of 
DEATH 

pat a period to bis early page of existence on ye 28th 
day of April, 1823. 

His qualities were as various as bis callings, and each 
had given a particular tone to his thoughts Sc actions. 

As a BOOKSELLER — 

though co n v ers ant in an eminent degree, wh literature , 
yet bis knowledge of 

“ Divinity , Medicine , ye Arts used Sciences, Auctores 
Classics, See. Sto. was merely titsslar ; but he had 
higher attainments in “ Poetry , Plays, Works on J« 
Drams, Facetiee, or books of Wit, Drollery, or /mo- 

gmams. THB CATALOGUE 

of his virtues is not “ extensive bat the few which he 
possessed were select, and on inspection would be 
foend to be complete wad perfect. 

His vices were more numerous — but judge not 
harshly, “ gentle reader,” for whom is there that has 
not some inferior works in bis collection? — However, 
he loved virtue, and it obtained from him a note of 
admiration (!) as much in the duodecimo as in the 
largest fetus — in the peasant as in the lord. — - 

As a SI ATIONER and BOOKBINDER, 
bis acts were of very different colours, sometimes dark 
and sometimes light ; yet they all bore a peculiar glare 
and po lish - 

Though never an agriculturist, jot be would occasionally 
put his hand to the plough ; he could sew also. 

He eras never clasp'd in the bands of matrimony, 
consequently was unique, and denied the pleasure of 
feting one small copy of himself to his breast, of for - 
warding H in this world, or of finishing it for that 
which is to come. — Just, as well as affectionate, he 
would have heaten his own child, had be deserved it. — 

HIS TALENTS 

were worth more than a Foolscap , being of a Demy or 
Medium ratio. 

THE JOURNAL OF HIS LIFE 
was never blotted by the entry of a mean action, nor 
was be ever a tool to any one. Poor fellow ! Yet did 
be “ not escape calumny,” for be bad many enemies, 
who frequently took him to pieces— those, he always 
regarded as light as a wafer, and was wont to laugh 
and say, “ they might go to Pot,” convinced that they 
looked at his outside only. But his inside, or heart, 
was good and kind, nor wa a ha cross-grainsd, for, be- 
fore be died he forgave them, trotting they would 
forget their malice when be was (in the parenthesis of 

a cofin) under the cold marble. —It is supposed 

he did not travel much, though his fevoariie residence 
was in the West of England, at appears from many 
of his letters and papers being stamped “ Bath.” 

His exterior wss not handsome, not being orna- 
mented with mnch gold or brass — his dress perfectly 
sunsistent with bis calling, namely, half-calf and sheep, 

Aa a PRINTER— 

Hero must be mentioned bis descent from an 
Wl GftgUflft femily. 

In this capacity be was most knows as a " man of 
letters” being wel l acquain ted wh the Greek, ROMAN, 
ITALIAN, EUYFTIAJf, and German charac- 
ters. — His coespomtums in these langusges are numer- 
ous, yet strange to say, he never was an aithok. 
There are many other things in his career, equally as 
paradoxical, for instance, though he was never in the 
Navy, yet was he a Press-man ; and without tbs aid 
of magic did be H pull the devil by the tail.” 

He never cut a for be was poor ; therefore 

always content with a pocket ADdtto* ; in his greatest 


riches ho never was possessed of a Diamond or a 
i Pearl. 

STRANGER 

•ach- were the various qualities of the person who 
sleeps in the grave below — there let bis remains rest 
until that great day when he sbaty corns out in a new 
form, in the joyful hope of receiving a royal and »»- 
penal crown.-— {Super-royal, because it fadeth not 
away. — 

M Reader! aa gaaing on this Utter* A stone/' 

Thou see'al my fate — regard not lest thine own ; 

If on my virtues thou should’tt sometimes think. 

Or on my vices (though as black as ink) 

May one call forth a note of admiration ! 

The other to thy soul Interrogation t 

Remind thee for one moment at the most 

Of that long sleep, to which tbon soon must post. 

Yes! thy reflections may be grave as Sturm's 
For men like books are oaten bare by worms ! 

Ay I to such reptiles I am serv'd for meat 
Who spread for table-cloth my winding-sheet i 
Each day on me they sumptuously dine. 

Quaffing my blood (to them the richest wine !) — 

Then should this sheet in future days be found 
By some old Sexton, digging up this ground 
The relic to a Stationer convey — 

“ TIs antiquarian** he wHl quickly say 
And prime it for a brother chip long dead 
Last of his alphabet the letter Z. 

My years Juat like these lines are two and twenty. 

Go passenger i ere this yoo*ve had quite plenty. 


IilTERATURE. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. 


The English Lyrics, by W. Smyth, Esq. Pro- 
fessor of Modem History, in the University of 
Cambridge, being so well known and universally 
admired, it is really matter of surprise that the 
Editor of the Sheffield Independent should now 
present his readers with a series of extracts 
from that work, and introduce them by the fol- 
lowing original article : — 

44 In 1707, a small volume of Poems was published 
[anonymously] at Liverpool, under the above unassum- 
ing title. At the time it appeared, it was understood 
to be the production of an Irish gentleman — a suppo- 
sition which some of the rhymes have a tendency to 
confirm. [Notwithstanding this quisxical insinuatpm, 
nur readers do not used to be informed, that the Author 
of English Lyrics is a native of England .] The dif- 
ferent pieces, however, whioh compose this little 
volume, have, on the whole, great poetic beauty, — 
and it ia our intention occasionally to select a flower 
from this charming bouquet .” 

The English Lyrics, in two Parts, with the 
Author’s name, was afterwards printed in Lon- 
don, and has passed through two or three edi- 
tions. The work has also been reviewed in the 
Edinburgh Review, and in most of the English 
Literary Journals. 

An original Poem, never before printed, by 
Professor Smyth, was inserted in a former num- 
ber of our publication ; and we should feel 
obliged to the correspondent who favoured us 
with a copy of that Poem, for any other original 
composition, by the same Author 


THE DRAMA. 

MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGI8TBR, 

From Mondag May 5th, te Friday May 9th, 1823. 

Monday. — For ihe Benefit of Mr. Browne. — The Way 
to Get Married : Bom bastes Furioso : and . Of Age 
To-morrow. 

Wednesday.— For the Benefit of Mesars Foster and 
Porteos — Gny Maonering ; with Tekeli. 

Thursday. — Wheel of Fortune : with No Song no 
Sapper. 

Friday. — For the Benefit of Mr. Andrews. — The Castle 
of Andalusia : with The Broken Sword. 


FASHXOm FOR KAY. 


WALKING DRESS. 

Cloak or mantle of Levantine silk, of flamme de penche 
colour ; at the bottom are four narrow satin rouleaus, and also 
round the hood, which Is drawn with white satin ribbon ; 
small sqaare standing collar. The cloak is lined with white 
sarsnet, and ter coot mornings and chilly evenings will he 
found appropriate and comfortable. The dress is of English, 
twilled sarsnet of ^ate primrose colour, made high ; the body 
tell, but drawn to fit the shape by several longitudinal rows, 
and fastens behind ; the epaulette and cuff are tell, and 
arranged en bouffants by the drawings, at the bottom of the 
skirt Is a trimming of gause, formed into beuffayts by per- 
pendicular satin stripes. 

EVENING DRE8S. 

Dress of bright Spanish green tulle, trimmed with the same 
material and with ^at in, and worn over a satin slip of the same 
colour. The corsage is made plain, with a Fariuet tucker of 
white tulle ; the folds tastefully confined by six small rosettes 
of satin ribbon, equi-distant, one being placed ia the centre of. 
the bosom, another at the back, and the remainder at the front 
and back of the shoulders; the band ia of satin, and the waist 
Is rather short. The sleeve is moderately long, and very tell, 
and has four satin rouleaus, ornamented half way with a circlet 
of French folds, where the telnets or the sleeve is collected. 
At the bottom of the skirt Is a. very telHrimmlng of tulle, hi 
reversed plaillags, set in a satin frame; to the band are 
attached satin spikes, which extend rather more than halfway. 

BALL DRE8S. 

Over a gossamer satin slip is worn a dress of Urling*s patent 
lace, beautifbUy finished at the border with large puffings of 
net, confined in bias waving* by straps of white satin ; above 
this, light and novel trimming, which terms • combination of 
richness and simplicity. Is a tell rouleau of white satin en- 
twined with heading; and next the hem is a row of lace, with 
points a la Vaudgck next the shoe. The corsage is. of white 
satin, and is made in tha Anglo- Greek style ; the antique 
robing* on each side of. the stomacher finished by net puffings, 
to correspond with the border of the petticoat: the bast 
finished by a falling tucker of Vandyke lace. The sleeves, 
short, but not quite to full as they were worn last month ; they, 
are ornamented to answer the other parts of the dress* 

MORNING DRBS8. 

A dress made partially low of figured gras de Naples of n. 
lavender colour ; next the hem at the border a fall corkscrew 
rouleau of satin, of the same colour as the dress; above 
which a row of separate ornaments of rolled satin, in the 
IndosUn style, each headed by an Indian lotos. The drapery 
that crosses over the breast is beantifnlly diversified by white 
satin ; and an elegant fichu a la Hcnriette is worn under- 
neath, surmounted by a double Mil of Vandyke lace. 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, UNDER A DRAWING 
REPRESENTING A WEEPING FEMALE WATCH- 
ING A CHILD AT PRAYER. 


That dewy eye, whose Mnged lid 
Just shades its beautious orb of blue,— 
That upturn'd forehead, almost hid 
By glossy locks of golden hue,— 

Those rosy hands with fervour prest. 

And stretch'd devoutly toward the sky— 
Vmt quivering Up— that heaving breast, 
Which throbs in holy ecstasy, — 

Tell that the spotless innocent 
Breathes a petition to his God, 

While angels' wings are kindly lent 
To bear it to their blest abode. 

Sweet boy I pour forth thy gnileless pray V 
And let its incense mount to Heaven ; 
For sure to one so pare and ftir 
No harsh refusal can be given. 

Oh, might his intent orison 
Find grace before the Ai^gbty throne, 
Ob, might the virtues of my son 
For ell his mother's tenlts atone. 

With hopes of heavenly bliss elate. 

In welcome death I'd close my eyes. 
Sore that we here should separate 
Only to meet in Paradise. 
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■4 '“Vi" >■ 

BEAUTY— A PORTRAIT; 

WITH II 4 I 4 U 8THATI0J$8 . 

Every body thinks the pretty Mrs. D ■ — ■ » 
ip wb le, except her husband ; and he, good 
than, to do him justice, and not to speak of 
beauty too lightly, resisted conviction with all 
becoming obstinacy and gallantry. Every charm 
of his wife’s face and person supplied him in its 
turn with weapons, sword ana shield, against 
every effort she made to disenchant herself. 
Her eyes served him for many a day as a sure 
artillery surainst all that she chose to say, or not 
to say. She had no tastes or feelings in com- 
mon with him but then her complexion ! It 
required almost six months to convince him, 
that'this was not an excuse for her falling asleep 
when he was reading 13uy Mannering to her. 
He took shelter behind her legs, for I know not 
how long, "against an idle habit she had of never 
being serious, except when called upon to un- 
derstand a joke. He found an answer to his wit 
in her ancles; her foot was a repartee for a 
month; and after heavy weeks of unmitigated 
dulpess and empty trifling, he still looked upon 
her lips as eloquence. She drove him at length, 
however, from all his positions and defences, 
and he is now certified that his wife is a fooL 

Now an ill-conditioned countenance, accom- 
panied, as it always is of course, with shining 
abilities, and all the arts of pleasing, has this 
signal compensation ; that it improves under 
observation, grows less and leas objectionable 
the more you look into it and the better you 
know it ; till it becomes almost agreeable on its 
own account— nay, really so— actually pretty : 
whereas beauty, we have seen, witless beauty, 
cannot resist the test of long acqaintance, but 
declines, as you gaze, while in the full pride of 
its perfection ; “ fades on the eye, and pails 
upon the sense,’* with all its bloom about it. 
Talents bribe and bias the judgment in favour 
of ordinary features, in the same manner that it 
is sometimes bewitched by beauty hi behalf of 
felly ; with this distinction, that in the first case 
the error, once formed, knows no change ; and 
in the other is but a passing dream — the mistake 
of a month— the fascination of a honey-moon. 

t may illustrate this point, I hope, without 
the charge of irreverence, by some notice of our 
sentiments with regard to brute animals, who, 
whatever may be their own convictions, are, in 
our opinions, distinguished by great personal 
contrasts, many gradations of comeliness, and 
striking differences of feeling and intelligence. 
I went the other day to visit a collection of wild 
beasts, which had just arrived in a retired coun- 
try town, where, being quite new to most of 
the people, they were received with eager curi- 
osity. The first word uttered by every one on 
his entrance into the plaoe of exhibition, was 
some expression of. suaden and irresistible dis- 
gust at the elephant — that monster of matter, 
and miracle of mind, as Buffon calls it— an ani- 
mal that nature seems to have only half made ; 
the sketch, the rough-draught or a brute; a 
mass of deformity rendered hideous by a resem- 
blance only to life — like the sculptor’s statue 
just visible in the block ; or some creature that 
a child might scrawl upon paper. Look at his 
clubbed, post-like legs l What a foot and ancle! 
And then his tail ! — rif ever a tail were ignomi- 
nious, it is his: and mercy!— his carcase! — 
mean with all its magnitude,— his hogged back 
— sneaking haunches— and ragged, sooty, stony, 
hide 1 — a nay-stack set upon piles, or the wag- 
gon that incloses him, might as soon be mis- 
taken for a living being. Loathsome! fright- 
ful ! dreadful ! such was the style of comment 


that eaeaped from the mouths of men and 
women, as they cast a hasty and scornful glance 1 
upon this wfae brute of the east. They then 
crowded about the dens of the other beasts, and 
nothing was heard but exclamations of delight 
and admiration at 'fee grand mane of the lion, 
the rich spotted skin or the tiger, and the daz- 
zling stripe® of the zebra. It was curious to 
observe how soon this feeling subsided, how 
soon the interest of mere colour and form was 
exhausted, and lost in satiety — indifference — 
disregard. In the mean time, a little group 
that nave recovered irom the hurry of their first 
impressions, and are in a state to receive the 
truth, assemble about the poor patient piece of 
overgrown awkwardness, whom we have just so 
much abused— the calumniated elephant. He 
beginsto be found out— he has had time to un- 
fold himself, and his party every moment in- 
creases : now a deserter from the lion, and now 
a turn-coat from the tiger, come over to his 
side, till at last the whole company, who had 
so lately combined to vilify him, are jostling and 
elbowing one another, to witness his sagacity 
and share his notice. No one talks of Ins un- 
sightliness now; his intelligence, his gentle 
manners, and kind, communicative, eye, have 
won all hearts : he is the sole favourite — the pet 
of the show. The miracles of his trunk-exer- 
cise .alone are worth all the lions in the world, 
and the zebras to boot. Observe with what 
mixed propriety, handiness, and grace, he turns, 
and curves, and curls, that wonderful instru- 
ment, which can knock down a house, or pick 
up a pin ! See with what politeness and ten- 
derness he gives his keeper *tbe wall ! — a horse 
would tread upon your toes and say nothing ; 
but be knows ms own weight and your worth 
better. Look at him! a lamb in every thing 
but littleness : — Hke Elia’s giantess, “ he goeth 
mineiAgly” — being nine thousand six hnndred 
pounds weight. And is this a Creature to be 
despised for his hide? No, no— the women 
now are patting his iron sides, and think him 
“ really not so very ugly;” they coax him, and 
joke, and laugh with him, ana pull out their 
halfpence ungrudgingly, to buy him cakes, and 
see nim eat them. “ Now, ma’am, observe,” 
says the keeper — and straight he pokes a biscuit 
Into that droll little puckered mouth of his, like 
a letter into a letter-box — and that is all you 
have for your penny. And now a mother trusts 
her infant to his keeping ; he cradles It in a bend 
of his trunk, and stands motionless, like a.figure 
of patience and paternal love. The child 
screams, and he hears and understands; nay, 
fear not, he would not, his eye swears to you 
he would not, harm it, for his liberty. There 
is no standing this — bursts of applause — K noble 
brute” — “generous animal” — “ tender soul” — 
came quick from all tongues ; nay, as a climax 
to his triumph even “ pretty creature,” is not 
spared, so true it is that, “handsome is, that 
handsome does.” To pursue the parallel to the 
utmost of its bearing on my subject, I may 
state that this affectionate admiration was .not 
more lively than it will be durable. The good j 
folks will soon forget the lion’s mane and the ! 
zebra’s stripes ; but their interchange of kindly ! 
thoughts and kindly acts with the elephant, are 
matters of the head and heart, and are not to 
be forgotten.— Loud. Mag. 


POOR RELATIONS. 

A Poor Relation is — the most irrelevant thing 
in nature,— a piece of impertinent corres- 
pondency,— an odious approxi ma t ion, — a haunt- 


ing conscience — a preposterous shadow, lengthen, 
ing in the noon-tide of your prosperity,— an un- 
welcome remembrancer,— a perpetually recar. 
ing mortification,— a drain on your pane,—® 
most intolerable dun upon your pride,— a draw- 
back upon success,— a rebnke to your rising,— 
a stain m your blood, — a blot on your scutcheon, 
— a rent in your garment, — a death’s head at 
your banquet, — Agathocles* pot,— a Mordecai 
m your gate,— a Lazarnsrat your door,— a lion 
in your path, — a frog in 'your chamber,— a fiy 
in your ointment, — a mote in your eye,— a tn- 
umph to your enemy, an apology to your 
friends, — the one thing not needful,— * the hail ia 
harvest, — the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet, 
— the bore par excellence. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart tel- 

letb you “ That is Mr. .” A rap, between 

familiarity and respect ; that demands, and, at 
the same time, seems to despair of, entertain* 
ment He entereth smiling, and— embarrassed. 
He holdeth out his hand to shake, and— drawedi 
it back again. He casually looketh ia about 
dinner time — when the table is full. He offereth 
to go away, seeing you have company— but is 
induced to stay. He fiUeth a chair, and your 
visitor’s two children are accommodated at a 
side table. He never cometh upon apen days, 
when yonr wife says with some complacency, 
“ My dear, perhaps Mr. — will drop in to- 
day. He remembereth birth-days — and profess- 
seth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. 

I He declareth against fibh, the turbot being snail 
I — yet suffereth himself to be importuned into 1 
dice against his first resolution. He atackeCh 
by the port — yet will be prevailed upon to emy- 
j ty the remainder glass or claret, — if -a stringer 
press it upon him. He is a puzzle to the ser- 
vants, who are fearful of being too obsequious, 
or not civil enough, to him. The guests think 
“ they have seen him before.” Every one spe- 
culateth upon his condition ; and the roost pint 
take him to be— a tide-waiter. He cslleth you 
by yonr Christian name, to imply that his outer 
is the same with your own. But for his familiar- 
ity, he might pats for a casual dependent; with 
more boldness, he would be in w danger d 
being taken for what he Is. He is too humble 
for a friend, yet takes on him more state than 
befits a client. He is a worse guesfthan a 
country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth np no 
rent — yet ’tis odds, from his garb and demeanour, 
that your other guests take nim for one. He is 
asked to make one at the whist table; rsfeieth 
on the score of poverty, and— reseats being led 
out. When the company break up, hepwfa’* 
cth to go for a coach— and lets the semntfo. 
He recollects your grandfather ; and will thmt 
in some mean, and quite unimportant anecdote 
of — the family. He knew it when ft was not 
quite so flourishing as “ he is blest in seeing it 
now.” He revivetn past situations, to institute 
what he calleth— favourable comparisons. With 
a reflecting sort of congratulation, he will »• 
quire the price of your furniture; and iand* 
you with a special commendation of your ifio* 
dow-curtains. He is of opinion that the unitf 
the more elegant shape, but, after all, there 
was something more conffortable about the old 
tea-kettle — which you must remember. 
dare say you must 'find a great coaveufeucew 
having a carriage of your own, and awjak® 
to your lady if it is not so. Jbouirttfi if you 
have had your arms done on vdium yet; aw 
did not know till lately, that sucVand-iuch hid 
been the crest of the family. Hjs memory * 
unseasonable; his compliments perverse; h* 
talk a trouble ; his stay pertinacious ; end *hto 
he goeth away, you dismiss kk chair into setf* 
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ner, as precipitately as possibly, and feel fairly 
rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that 
is-— a female Poor Relation. You may do some- 
thin? with the other ; you may pass him off to- 
lerably well ; but your indigent she-Relative is 
hopeless. “ He is an old humourist,” you may 
say* “ and affects to go threadbare His circum- 
stances are better than folks would take them to 
be. You are fond of having a character at your 
table, and truly he is one. But in the indica- 
tions of female poverty there can be no disguise. 
No woman dresses below herself from caprice. 
The truth must out without shuffling. *' she is 
plainly related to the L— — s ; or wfiat does she 
at their house.” She is, in all probability, 
your wife's cousin. Nine times out of ten, at 
least, this is the case. Her garb is something 
between a gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the 
former evidently predominates. She is most 


provoklngly humble, and ostentatiously sensi- 
ble to heir inferiority. He may require to be 
repressed sometimes — mliquando ttsmuminandut 
erat — but there is no raising her. You send her 
soup at dinner, and she begs to be helped— after 

the gentlemen. Mr. requests the honour 

of Uklra wine with her ; she hesitates between 
Port and Madeira, — and chooses the former — 
because he does. She calls the servant Sir ,* and 
iarists on not troubling him to hold her plate. 
The housekeeper patronizes her. The children’s 
governess takes upon her to correct her, when 
die has mistaken the piano for a harpsichord. — 
Lend. Mag. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN BY A LADY. 


What an eventful period of one's life 
I* that in which we make oar first debot ; 

How mm j quarrels, bickerings, and strife 
Which colour fairs ns best— pink, green, or bine ; 

Amt then the thoughts we may become a wife. 

And that to tome rich handsome follow too : 

An* then there'* the anxiety to appear 
As pretty as Mb* did last year. 

And kind Mamma assists ns with oar dresses. 

Points out the way in which they should be made. 
Whether Elina's to have one- like Bossy's, 

Or whether her complexion she's afraid 
Would not agree well with her flowing tresses, 

And so would think it better in a braid ; 

Another's gown Is made too fail behind, 

And then the body's very badly lin'd. . 

All these and many other little things 
Become important at this anxious season, 
flfcefc as shbes, ribbons, necklaces, and rings, 

(The last yon put as many as yon please on) 

And then there 're fans that every body brings, 
fbr which, no donbt, there's many an argent reason. 
Pd state Chan if I'd nothing elso to do. 

Bat as I have. I'll leave that task to yon.* 

1 Nice a partner dangling at one's side, 

To watch our looks— anticipate our wishes : 

A fOHow we can favour or deride, 

Jnst as oar fancy either hits or misses ; 

And than by aU the ladies we are ey'd 
Inquiring eagerly what crwpeYt this is ; 

With various other learned interrogatories, 

Touching her manner, character, and coquetries. 

AU girls we know are fond of admiration. 

And like a little flattery now and then ; 

This 1 confess without the least evasion. 

As conscious it b known of by the men : 

Flattery will go much farther than persuasion ; 

Then yoa may say with truth enough again. 

That compliments are relish'd by them all. 

Hig h , law, rich, poor, old, young, and great and small. 

What a qu ee r, antique, andentdookiag fellow, 

Man that Mbs got by way of spouse ; 

If he were mine I'd dap him in the cellar. 

Or never let him enter in the house— 

1 really wosJd-if she say* much 111 tell her, 

And pat her up to it ; rim hat no nous, 

Or aide the would have done it loog before ; 

An mdj daft hatband. Gracious 1 what a bore f 


* Actshar last rhymes are Byron's every Hoe ; 

Far AA sake, reader, take them not for miae. 

♦ Yoaag Mae are generally ydepad creepers until they 
have made their public irirt. 


Alas! poor girl, I pity her Indeed, 

TyM to his tail to be a drudge through life ; 

How quickly after marriages succeed. 

Honeymoons, quarrels, jealousies and strife : 

And then it’s always too late to recede 
When you And oat that you're become a wife. 

Think well of this, ye ladies, ere you marry. 

And take care lest yon ran off, or miscarry. 

Who think yon was the belie at the last ball f 
Was it the lady in the pinkish gown ? 

She seem'd to be admired by them all ; 

I thought that her complexion was bet brown ; 

Besides, for me, her figure was too tail. 

And then she had an ugly sort of frown. 

Which really spoilt the beauty of her face, 

In spite of all her elegance and. grace. 

You will perhaps imagine I'm censorious 
la speaking in this manner of r lady ; 

But reader, what I hold to be most glorious 
Is. that having long since past my hey-day, 

I never have ran down the meritorious. 

Nor ever, I ant certain of it, said a 
Word, that might be constru’d as an affront, 

Nor even in the least way rude or blunt. 

There 're many other matters I could mention. 

But pass them over for the ladies* sake ; 

For really I should merit reprehension 
(Considering that my character’s at stake) 

As well as probably create dissenlion, 

If I shoold more of these disclosures make : 

I'll drop them if yon please then for this time ; 

And humbly wish you a good bye in rhyme. 

Chaster, April , 1833. L. B. 


MISS STEPHENS ; LISTON ; AND MRS. 
DAVENPORT. 

(Written on seeing Sharped Picture of the Covent 
Garden Company . 

Immediately in front of the temple, at the bead of 
the procession, stand Bartley and Miss Stephens as 
Henry the VUIth and Anne BoJeyn. 4 Miss Stephens ! ’ 
— what a world of sweet sounds are conjured up by 
the very name ! It is a synonyme for mosio — Mnsio in 
its best, truest, most sont-felt sense. Miss Stephens's 
singing is, indeed, the poetry of mnsic. When we 
listen to her, we forget that there are anch things in 
the world as minims, orotchets, and double basa. 
Resio and catgut oease to exist — the orchestra vanishes 
from the view, and the Up of the ltfader on bis tin 
candleshade is heard no more. Miss Stephens is in 
her worthy place in a Shakespearian picture— for I am 
sure that her singiog is the music that Shakspeare 
loved so much, and has described so often. It is the 
breathing of the heart — the speaking of the soul. She 
does not displsy difficulty, that she miy show how she 
can overcome it— she casts it entirely out of view, snd 
gives to ns only the delicious final effect. So com- 
pletely, indeed, does she make ns forget all the scien- 
tific means of attaining this delightful end, that we look 
on her, while she sings, less as an individual being, 
than as an embodying of the spirit of sweet sound. As 
the ghost, in the comedy of the Haunted House, ap- 
peared 44 in the abape of the sound of a drum,” so is 
Miss Stephens, at aoeh times, only the shape of the 
sound of all witching and irresistible mnsio. 

Before her is Liston, as Lannce, kneeling with bis 
hand on his dog. It is an. admirable likeness ; — the 
never-to-be-forgotten face of liaton lives and looks 
at yon. What a face it is ! Truly mty Liston be said 
to be a realization of the milk-maid in tlffr song— his 
** face is bis fortnne,"— and who would desire a bet- 
t® r ? — What expressive no-expression in the bnllet 
eyes 1— How eloquent are those abundant and drooping 
chaps without his speaking a word! Reader, have 
yon not seen Liston fix some tinforlnnate in the pit, and 
lean over the foot-lamps with their foil glare on his 
(countenance, I was going to say — no, bis) face, (it 
is the only word) while he 44 mopped and mowed” as 
though he spoke, and spoke in mingled anger and com- 
plaint t Have .yon not teen this ? — if yon have not, 
go bang yourself, for yon have seen nothing — or go 
and see it before yon sleep, if he acts to-night. If 
yon have seen it, then yon have seen him in hia piotnre 
also ; — I laughed as I looked; — there he was in all bis 
glory-— hm face round like a plum-podding, — and bant- 
ing, like it, with all imaginable richness and good 
things. Bat with all this, Liston is no actor ; he can 
act, at least, nothing bat Liston — and it in scarcely to 
be wished be should do more.- He cannot play Shaks- 


peara_;->-jua naivoao is-bad, bis Sir Andrew wove*— 
and bis Laooeibt and bis Latum* are bat- middling. 
Bven any?jmdb p*rtis not fit fbr hint. HisAtiw ) hia 
Tony LnmpAi n -H arebot so-so ; — bet the* bis* Liston ! 
'Aiily that makes np, and more than makes «m, for all* 
Ana him in Nichola s Twill— in Labia* Leg— mert veri- 
atteoB on the ihema Liston — species of* the genus Lis* 
ton. See him in Lord Grinsle, which be, net Fielding* 
has made ; — see him in these— his property — his crea- 
tions ; ■■see him in these, snd you will acknowledge, 
with the rest of the world* that Drydee’s line censes to 
be psradox and fustian ; in vwry forth, 44 none bofbtm- 
nelf can be bis pnsnlfeL” 

A little farther back, and more to the right of the 
picture, is an exquisite portrait of Mr§j Davenport* os 
the Norse in Romeo and Juliet I hove already wished 
that Shakspeare could rise from (be dead to hear Miss 
Stephens sing— be ought to see Mrti Davenport play 
the Nnrae, also. It is no mean praise te say of any 
performance, that it embodies, in the most exact and 
perfect manner, a conception of Shakspeare* It shews 
a deep insight into the minutiae of his meaning, that 
argues no common order of mind in its possessor. And 
nothing can, by possibility, be more admirable, than 
the manner in whioh Mrs. Davenport plays this part ; 
—nor this alone, but every pqrt I ever saw bar in ; — 
but I oite this in particular, both from her being drawn 
in it, and from its being her great Shakspearian effort. 
Nothing is so easy as to play Mrs., Davenport's line of - 
characters tolerably— nothing is so difficult as to play 
them finely. I am not sure whether the indescribable* 
touch of genius is not more strongly shewn bj making * 
that which is bearable when middling, exceedingly 
fine — than it is in higher and more ambitions matters. 

I do not use (ha word “ genius " lightly— but J am not 
one of those exclusive persons who would confine it 
to one narrow and peculiar class of things. Comic 
genius is, I grant, of an inferior order to tragic genius, 
bat it is genins still. What makes people so rarely 
think of applying the word to comedy, is, that ex- 
oeedingly good comic acting and writing may bo 
reached without any genius at all, while tragic writing 
and acting, without genins, is abominahlfi. Nobody, I > 
think, who can discern genins* wilt deny i(s strong 
display in Mrs. Davenport's Mrs. Malaprop— in her 
Mrs. Heidelberg— in short, in any part where the au- 
thor gives room for it to work. All delight in her act- 
ing ; bat perhaps its very perfection makes her merit 
less loudly acknowledged than it should be, from her- 
self being so totally kept out of view, — so completely 
sunken in the assumed character. I was delighted to 
hear, not long ago, a gentleman in tha same box with 
me, exclaim on her going out, after baviag played a 
scene in the first style— 44 Egad, she a Garrick in 
petticoats ! ” — Album. 


THE ROSES. 

Translated from the Dutch of JBUderdtfk\ 


I saw them once blowing 
Whilst moraine was glowing, 

Bat now are their wither'd leaves strew 'd o’er the ground 
For tempests to play on, 

For cold worms to prey on, 

The shame of the garden that triumphs around. 

Their buds which then flourish'd 
With dew-drops were nourish'd, 

Which turn'd into pearls a3s they fell from on high • 

Their hues are now banish'd, 

Their fragrance alt vaniaVd, 

Ere evening a shadow has cast from tbe^fey. 

1 saw, loo, whole races 
Of glories and graces 

Thus open and blossom, bnt quickly decay : 

And smiling and gladness 
In sorrow and sadness. 

Ere life reach’d its twilight, fade dimly away. 

Joy's light-hearted dances 
And Melody's glances 

Are rays of a moment — are dying when bora : 

And Pleasure's best dower 
Is nought but a flower, 

A vanishing dew-drop — a gem of the mom. 


The bright eye is clouded. 

Its brilliancy sbroaded, 

Our strength disappears — we are helpless and lone s 
No reason avails ns. 

Ami intellect falls ns, 

Life's spirit is wasted, and darkness comes on. 
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Won dbm or Littleness.— Mr. BoedeU, maiding 
at Otter? St Mary, Devon, baa been indaoed to pro* 
tiaoe another specimen of his extraordinary perform* 
taoe of penmanship. Having observed in the Peroy 
Anecdotes that a gentleman at Liverpool bad written 
Goldsmith's poem of the Traveller (488 lines) in a 
square S| inches by 3| inobes, Mr. B. commenced his 
arduous task, and wrote with the greatest facility Gold- 
smith's poem of the Traveller, Deserted Village, Re- 
taliation, Stanzas on Woman, Stanzas on the Taking of 
Qanheo, and a Sonnet, without any abbreviation what- 
ever, in the same space, that is, in a square 3} inches 
by S£ inches, the whole comprising 1038 lines, and 
about 40,000* letters ! It may be distinctly read with 
a magnifying glaaa, and by none without that help. 
Various productions of the kind have been produoed 
by others, bat this is ooosidered the greatest piece of 
ingenuity that has ever been written. It will be placed 
in the British Mnstom. 

Easter Reckonings. — A Priest called upon one of 
bis parishioners for what are oalled, in meoy places, 
Easter Reckonings. The person he called upon was a 
Quaker, and exercised the ancient profession of a 
barber. 44 Reckoning ! ” quoth the knight of the razor, 
« why, friend ! I never had any dealings with thee, and 
therefore I can have no Yeckonings with thee.” The 
priest replied it was a just claim, and if the peruqnier 
did not dome to church, that was his own fault, as the 
doors were open. Upon this the amount of the demand 
was paid, and the priest ’departed. But soon after- 
wards the barber sent him an account for shaving and 
dressing, and when the clergyman came to require an 
explanation, saying that he bad never been shaved or 
dressed by the barber, and consequently could not be 
in bis debt ; the Quaker replied, 44 No matter for that, 
friend ! my doors were open, and thou mightest have 
come in and been ahaved and dressed if thou hadst 
chosen, so pay me my demand.” 

Garrick and Foote — Garrick was sopping with 
Foote at a tavern, when the latter dropped a guinea, 
with which he was going to pay the waiter, and it rolled 
out of sight. 44 Where the deuce (said Foote) can it 
be gone to?” — 44 Gone to the devil, I suppose,” cried 
Garrick. — ’ 4 Well, well, David (observed Foote (you’re 
what I said you were — ever contriving to make a guinea 
go farther than any other man.” 

The late Mr. Nollekins. — The papers say that 
44 Nollekins has left 50,000/. to his Majesty ; 50,000/. 
to Dr. Kerrick, the publio librarian at Cambridge ; and 
60,000/. to Francik Douce, Esq. who is also made re- 
siduary legatee, by which he will get 90,000/. in 
addition.” The funded property exceeds 225,000/. ; 

20.0004 in the hands of the bankers, Chambers and 
Co. ; besides many houses, bis valuable works of art, 
Ac.; the whole exceeding in value 300,0004 The 
whole amount of legacies not 90004 , leaving above 

300.0004 to the residuary legatees, who were Mr. 
Donoe, Dr. Kerrick, Mr. Russel, and another gentle- 
man, who, after his appointment as executor, died. 
Mr. Nollekios wished that two other friends might he 
put iu place of the deceased executor ; and Mr. Smith 
of the Museum, and Sir W. Beecbey, were requested 
to accept it, which they did ; but Mr. Douce, who 
knew the contents of the will, inserted their names be- 
fore they arrived at Mr. Nolfekin’s house, and sealed 
and sent away the will. Mr. Nollekios has neglected 
to provide for many who had absolute claims on bis 
property. Hia old servant, grown grey, is now a can- 
didate for a wOfkhonse, having only nineteen guineas 
left to her. His old foreman, near 40 years in bis 
servioe, is left a beggar ; and young Bonomi, now at 
Rome, a student in sculpture, for whom Nollekins was 
sponsor, and who was always led by him to expect a 
proportionate remembrance in his will, has only a 
legacy of 1004 

Mr. N. was for years a successful dealer in works 
of art, as well as an excellent sculptor of hosts, and 
hia habits were all of tba TS1 we* school, so that many 
years of accumulation moat 'have heaped op no small 
aom. Such were bia miserly courses, that he would, 
after due calculation, resolve on baking a shoulder of 
mutton, rather thau have it roasted, on aoconnt of the 
difference in expense \ and he has been heard to bold a 


Farley with his maid-servant as to whether two or three 
potatoes would be sufficient for dinner. When a brace 
of pheasants baa been sent him as a present, rather 
than give the porter a shilling, be baa ordered him to 
take them back, if be insisted on having such a aom ! 

A costly SUBJECT.— A surgeon and apothecary, not 
100 miles from this city (Salisbury) desirous of having 
a subject for the benefit of hia pupils, agreed with some 
of the all-night people to procure him one. At abont 
half-past eleven at night, a subject was accordingly 
brought, and placed in the parlour. The surgeon re- 
tired to rest, and early on the following morning be 
went to the parlour for the purpose of removing his 
purchase to the dissecting room. The bag was there, 
bat the subject had left, most anconrteoasly, taking 
with him plate to the amount of 404 

Foote and Moody. — Foote, while walking with a 
friend in hia grounds at North Eod, saw coming to- 
wards them, on the Fnlham-road, two persons in one 
of those high phaetons then so much in vogue. — 44 Is 
not that Moody (said be) in that strange three-pair-of- 
staira vehicle?” 44 Yes (said his friend) and Mr. 
Johnson the Stock-broker with him ; aod yet I wonder 
how he can leave his basinets, for I think this is no 
holiday.” — 44 Why, no fsaid Foote) I tbiok not, except 
they chose to oall this Ascension Day.” 

Swift and his pad. — Riding out one morning near 
Dublin, Swift met one of his parisboners very well 
mounted, and began to compliment him on hi* horse. 
44 This may be very true (said the gentleman) but still 
be is not equal to yoor’s.” — 44 To mine ! (exclaimed 
the Dean) why this is but a mere pad.” — 44 Aye ; but 
notwithstanding that (replied the other) be carries the 
best head of any horse in Ireland.” 

Phenomenon. — A gentleman found a small silver 
coin , (a Dutch piece, value two stivers,) adhering to 
the white of an egg. It was evidently interposed between 
the yoke and the albumen. The shell was discoloured in 
parts, and particularly in that part where the coin was 
situated . The egg was laid that morning, and the ser- 
vant says there was no difference in the appearanoe of 
that and the others previous to their being boiled. It 
had not affected the flavour. 

The Flute. — An inhabitant of Dieppe, M. le Che- 
valier Rebsomen, a distinguished French officer who 
has had his left arm (as well as his right leg) ampu- 
tated, has invented a piece of meohanism for the flute, 
which permits the execution, with a single hand, of 
passages that in general require both hands. It con- 
sists of two additional keys ; so that the instrument 
has eleven keys instead of nine. The flute is of the 
same size as the common one. It is fixed to a table by 
means of a small wooden vice. The tone is very 
agreeable, and the notes are more firm and certain than 
those of a common flute. This discovery is considered 
to be very valuable, and the 44 Academie des beaux- 
arts” of Paris, have added their approbation of it to 
that of many celebrated musical amateurs. 


TO OORRESPOlfDESm. 


Sancho Sensitive 4 ! Adventure exhibit! an evil of frequent oc- 
currence ; — mothers and uuraet leaving their tender offspring 
unprotected, or else under the care of children who are 
scarcely capable of minding themselves I — Many distressing 
catastrophes are unquestionably attributable to this inatten- 
tion, not to say dereliction of maternal feeing, end obli- 
gationj 

E. B. R.*s packet is received ; its contents shall appear, and a 
continuation Is requested. 

Lines by J. P. Kemble possess merit ; bat our correspondent's 
introductory paragraph appears to os somewhat illiberal. 

Barythyraia.— The first part of this Poem shall be given in 
our next. 

The Falling Leaf, by Mr. Montgomery, will be found in the 
Manchester Iris. 

Civis* CoggeahaU Illumination and Loyalty, in our next. 

J. B.’s favours sre solicited.— It is not in our power to reply to 
Us query. 

T. C/s verses are not so incorrect as they are inelegant. 

4 A Tsar * will toe found, Manchester Iris 1818, page O*. 

Anecdotes of 8lr Isaac Newton ; Celia's Soliloquy; Epitaphs ; 
An Irish Baronet’s Letter ; The Complaint of Gertrude ; 
Morning ; Modesty ; and Lines on the death of an iH-lem* 
pc red, bnt otherwise worthy character — are received, and 
shall appear in due coarse. 


Theatre- Royal, Manchester. 

POR the BENEFIT of Mr. G. PENSON, ou which 
, occasion, by permissiou of tbs Manager, Mb. PENSON, 
late of the Theatre-Royal, Drury- Lane, and formerty of this 
Theatre, will have the honour of appearing again to Handies, 
ter, in Two of his Principal Characters, for that night only oa 
Monday Evening, May Ilf A, 1883, when will be prorata! 
Morton’s favourite Comedy, not acted these Fire Yean 
A CURE FOR THE HEART ACHE. ' 

Old Rapid (his original part in Manchester) Mr. PENSON. 
Hu first appearance these Sixteen Yean. 

At the End of the Play, the celebrated Comic 8ong cf in 
Cosmetic Doctor; or, a Receipt for Beauty, iu Character, hr 
Mr. Penson. After which, (by particular desire) Mr. G. 
Penson will sing 44 Ob ! Dolce Doll Conaaoto, Ol" afcvouite 
Parody on Madame Cataiani's 44 Dolce Concsuto. 4 * The Ori- 
gin of Old Bachelors, by Mr. Penson. 

To conclude with the Musical Farce of the TURNPIKE 

GATE. Crack Mr. PENSON. 

In the course of the Piece the following Songs, Ac, 44 Bti- 
annia’s Sons at Sea** — Mr. G. Penson. "Tom Stvboani” 
— Mr. Foster . 44 With a Merry Tale**— Jfr. Penson. * Pray 
Young Man yonr Suit give over " — Mrs. Aldridge. u Ere 
Sorrow taught my Tears to Plow **— Miss M. Bommenkf. 
44 When off in Curricle we go** — Mr. Penson and Mr.G. 
Penson. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. G. PENSON, Ml Ceorgesovet; 
of Mr. ROBERT SMITH, Printer, 11, Market-Place; and of 
Mr. ELAND, at the Box Office, where Places uuy be 


Thie day is published , 

In 4to. with 16 Engravings, price £l 5s. boards, Yol. YI. 

SUPPLEMENT to the ENCYCLOPEDIA $RI 
^ TANNICA; edited by MACVEY NAPIRR, F. R. B. 
London and Edinburgh. 

This . half volume contains a great variety of Articles ad 
Treatises, written by John Barrow, Esq., Jean Baptist* Bin, 
Member of the Royal lustitnte of France, William Jacob, 
Esq , Professor Jameson, Francis Jeffrey, Bsq., Dr- Hz 
Cultocb, Rev. T. R. Malthas. J. R. M 4 Cutloch, Esq., Cferfa 
M'Lareo, Esq., James Mill, Esq., Dr. Roget, Her. J. S. 
Sumner, and other well-known writers. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co., Bdinbsrgfa; ad 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 00, Cheaps] de, and 8, Pali-Mad, 
London ; and sold by Rol/inson ana EUls, T. Sorter, as4 
Bancks and Co., Manchester. 

••• The Second Half of this Volume , which coiniTif 
THE WORE, will be published in Octob r next. 


Just Published, 

In One Volume, Demy 8vo. price 4s. fid. boards, 
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T UB PHILANTHROPIST. 


ESSAY I. 

ON POISONS IN GENERAL. 


THE Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal king- 
doms, abound with substances which are poison- 
ous oi deleterious to animal life. We may give 
the name of poison to all such substances as 
derange the nealthy functions of the body. 
Some of them operate in a slow manner, that is 
to say, not immediately endangering life ; but 
there are others which cannot be introduced 
into the body, without creating that disturbance 
in vital functions, which soon shows itself 
in an alarming form. — To these we shall restrict 
our inquiries. , . _ 

The bles&ings which the three kingdoms of 
nature afford are alloyed by the poisonous pro- 
perties which some of them possess, but in say- 
ing this, we do not mean to call in doubt the 
wise disposal of terrestrial objects Every thing 
in nature has its specific use ; it is their abuse 
that we deplore and suffer for, and this is to be 
attributed to the presumption, ignorance, or 
carelessness of man. The most formidable poi- 
sons in the mineral and vegetable kingdoms are, 
when judiciously prescribed, the most efficient 
and powerful remedies. Antimony, arsenic, 
mercury, opium, hemlock, and a few other 
articles, are the sheet-anchor of the pathologist ; 
explode them from practice, and you will 
weaken the strong arm of the healing art so 
much, that disease will often outvie the physi- 
cian’s attempt at cure. — It is then, the mal-ap- 
propriation of these means that begets danger — 
their appropriation is productive of the most 
salutary results. In addition to the power 
which they have of triumphing over the bodily 
afflictions of mankind, there can be no doubt 
they have a secret operation in nature, which 
nature’s Author alone is privy to. The different 
poisons have different modes of action — some 
destroy by producing inflammation of the parts 
with which they come in contact ; this is one of 
the operations of most of the mineral poisons. 
Almost all the preparations of antimony, some 
of those of arsenic, and all of those of mercury, 
may not only be given with impunity in small 
doses, but often with the greatest advantage. 
Care, however, is necessary not to exceed toe 
proper dose ; if we do they prove dangerous, 
causing injury from the degree of slight irrita- 
tion to inflammation and corrosion of the coats 
of the stomach, and death. — An immoderate 
quantity of arsenic or corrosive sublimate will 
occasion very speedy dissolution — too speedy, 
one would conjecture, to justify a conclusion 
that inflammation and corrosion alone could 
<*tue it. The experiments of physiologists go 
hr to prove that the suddenness of death in 
these cases, must be explained on some other 
principle. If six or eight grains of corrosive 
sublimate, or muriate of mercury be dissolved 
about tme ounce of water, and injected into 
the stomach of a rabbit, the animal will become 
Convulsed, and die iu about five minutes from 


the time of the injection. On examining the 
stomach after death, it will be found altered 
from its natural to a brownish gray colour, and 
instead of its usual firmness, may be lacerated 
with a very little force. We must infer from 
these foots, that the poison has, first a local 
operation, which operation consists in a disor- 
ganization of the stomach, bat that the imme- 
diate cause of death is the sympathy of the 
brain and heart with the organ primarily affect- 
ed. — In the term sympathy there is some obscu- 
rity — physiologists are in tne habit of employing 
it for the sake of giving a name to the occult 
agent of certain phenomena occurring in animal 
bodies. We are often ignorant how distant 
parts of the body sympathize when we can trace 
no nervous communication between them, but 
the case in question is quite different, for there 
are no organs which so constantly sympathize 
with each other as the stomach, brain, and 
heart, and nervous connexion readily explains 
the fact. If we do not attribute the speedy dis- 
solution to the influence of that obscure prin- 
ciple, sympathy, we must believe that the poi- 
son is absorbed, and by entering the mass of 
blood, acts in a direct manner on the heart and 
brain. We know well that we may soon destroy 
an animal by introducing poison into the blood 
vessels; therefore, should the sublimate be 
taken up by absorption, there can be no difficulty 
in solving the question, why death happens in 
so short a time, but seeing how soon the struc- 
ture of the stomach is destroyed, and that the 
absorbents must share the fate of the other 
component parts of that organ, it is not easy to 
account for a continuance of their function. — 
We must conclude that corrosive sublimate, 
arsenic, and most of the mineral poisons, have 
a two-fold action, viz. directly on the stomach, 
and indirectly on the heart and brain by sympa 
thy. The celebrated French physiologist Orfila, 
has placed the substance lead, in the class 
“ astringent poisons,” but I see no reason, in a 
practical point of view, for any such distinction. 
The preparations of lead in substance, when 
taken into the stomach produce inflammation, 
and, like corrosive sublimate, and other mineral 
poisons, they derange the nervous system, but 
in a more marked degree. A dog will survive 
a considerable dose of the sugar of lead some 
hours, during the whole of which time the ani- 
mal will experience much pain, and ultimately 
grow convulsed. After death marks of inflam- 
mation will be detected in the stomach and 
bowels. A small dose not sufficient to excite 
inflammation, may, if not rejected, be absorbed, 
and if absorbed the nervous system will suffer — 
when lead is received into the body in the form 
of emanation the same system is disordered, 
hence the convulsions, palsy, &c. which charac- 
terize the injurious operation of this metallic 
poison. The t egctable Kingdom includes many 
more poisonous materials than the mineral. 
Some of them kill by producing inflammation 
which terminates in mortification; the white 
and black hellebore, the sea onion, the meadow 
ranunculus and others, belong to this class. 
Others act on the stomach and brain, causing 
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inflammation, lethargy, stupor, &c. — the resin- 
ous narcotic vegetables are in this class. And 
others affect the nervous system only, giving 
rise to stupefaction, apoplexy, and death— the 
deadly night shade is in this class. As these 
essays are intended for practical instruction, and 
not for speculative inauiiy, I shall waive the 
questions whether the brain is in these cases 
sympathetically disordered, or whether the poi- 
son is absorbed, and conveyed to the bram 
through the medium of circulation. 

In the Animal Kingdom there exist evils, 
some of which, from giving rise to temporary 
inconvenience, may be called annoyances ; but 
others put life in imminent danger. From these, 
however, luckily our happy clime almost ex- 
empts us. There are certain insects, as the 
bee, wasp, bornec, scorpion, &c. whose sting 
is very acute, and instances have been related 
of serious accidents in consequence, but in a 
general way we have not much to apprehend 
from it. There are some venomous reptiles in 
this country which inspire the husbandman with 
terror, but if the injury which they inflict be 
properly treated, we have not much to fear; 
this, however, is not the case in hot climates ; 
the hotter the clime the more noxious and 
venomous are they, and the same obtains with 
regard to insects. The house spider is consi- 
dered for the most part as an innoxious little 
creature, and so it is to man ; but it has a venom 
malignant enough to destroy the insects on 
which it preys. — The tarantula is a species of 
spider, an insect as much more venomous in its 
bite in comparison with the common house 
spider, as tne venom of an African serpent 
surpasses in virulence that of a serpent of this 
country. What has drawn my attention to the 
tarantula at this time, is a letter which appeared 
in your last number on the cure of the lute of 
this insect by music. Many extraordinary 
stories have been told by naturalists and physi- 
cians on this subject, but we are not bound im- 
plicitly to believe them all; they have been 
written under the influence of prejudice and 
superstition. Experiments have overthrown the 
opinion that the bite of the tarantula is mortal, 
as some have maintained, and as to the agency 
of music in luring bs effects, a serious attempt 
to refute it cannot be necessary. It is believed 
by some, that the venom of this insect produces 
a slow fever, which will ouly yield to the ridicu- 
lous ceremony thus mentioned by Orfila . — “ Un- 
fortunate wretches have been seen all decorated 
with flowers and ribbands like victims, traversing 
the public places in the hottest part of the day, 
dancing bare-headed with their faces turned to- 
wards the sun, until the total exhaustion of 
their strength plunges them into a state of pro- 
found lethargy, then their relations carry them 
off on a couch, and the music is continued a 
long time after they have ceased to hear it.” 
How ^reat must be the credulity of those who 
put faith in such mummery ! ! ! 

All kinds of serpents are not venomous ; 
some are quite harmless. — In the anatomy of 
the mouth, we li&ve the means of determining 
whether the species is poisonous or not. In the 
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upper jaw of venomous serpents, we find two 
tusks which are perforated, and connected with 
the bladders in which the venom is contained. 
The venom is secreted by two small glands, and 
conveyed by a duct proceeding from each gland 
to the bladder and reservoir situated at the root 
of each tusk. — The tusks lie concealed in the 
Jaw, but the animal has the power of protruding 
them at will. The innbxious serpents are not 
provided with these instruments — in the poison- 
ous species the upper jaw is moveable, so that 
the mouth can be very widely opened, and it is 
this anatomical arrangement that enables them to 
take in animals even larger than themselves. 
The process of poisoning consists in this : — On 
seizing its prey the serpent bites with the fangs 
before alluded to, the bladders in connexion 


the bladders in connexion 


with them are by this means pressed on, and a 
small quantity of their contents passing into the 
eavity of each tusk, is introduced into the 
wounded part of the victim. The poisonous 
fluid is saia by those who have examined it to 
be of a yellow colour, and soon proves fatal on 
being injected into the blood. 

The venomous properties with which certain 
Insects and serpents are endowed, are quite 
natural , and bestowed on them as the means of 
defence and preservation ; but there is a malig- 
nant animal poison of a morbid kind, I mean 
that poison communicated by the bite of a rabid 
animal—- of its nature we are ignorant ; with its 
effects we are too well acquainted ; and with 
proofs of its fatality the annals of medicine bear 
awful testimony. Hydrophobia is the dread of 
mankind, and acknowledged by physicians to 
be the opprobrium of the healing art. 

In the treatment of poisons, from whatever 
sources they are derived, the following are the 
general indications : — First, to rid the body of 
the poison by the means adapted to the case. — 
Secondly, to change the injurious properties of 
it by chemical or other means, if the nature of 
the poison admits of a strictly speaking antido- 
tal remedy — and thirdly, to remove or alleviate 
its effects.— These general views will be parti- 
cularized in the essays which are to follow. 

S. 


REVIEW. 

Ringan Gilhaize ; or , the Covenanters. By 
the Author of ‘ Annals of the Parish/ i 
flic. 3 vols. Whittakers. London, 1323. j 

This romance is from the fertile pen of Mr. 
Galt, the author of ‘The Entail/ and many 
other works of more than common popularity. 

Ringan commences his tale with a brief his- 
tory of his grandfather ; who, being well chas- 
tised for insulting the monks in one of their 
sacred processions, deserts bis father’s home 
with some other godly-minded spirits, and enters 
into the service of the protesting Earl of Glen- 
cairn. By this nobleman he is employed as a 
any on the Catholics, with directions to get into 
toe secrets of the Archbishop of St. Andrews by 
appearing to enlist himself amongst the Catho- 
lic partisans. Gilhaize accordingly flings him- 
selt into the way of Sir David Hamilton, wins 
his favour, and by him is introduced to the ser- 
vice of the Archbishop, whom he finds drinking 
and feasting with his lemane, Mrs. Kilspinnie, 
the adulterous wife of a poor tradesman. Here 
he stays long enough to see Master Mill brought 
to the stake for recusancy, to get acquainted 
with the Bailie of Crail, the unfortunate husband 


| of Mrs. Kilspinnie, and to inspire that very j 
| amorous lady with a passion for himself. By j 
I her he ia invited to a midnight visit, which in- 
I vitation be communicates to the poor Bailie, 
but without letting him know the name of the 
fair wanton. His Intention is to cure him of 
his regret for a faithless wife, and accordingly 
they set out together : — 

My grandfather observed the wicket open in the 
gate, and gaessing therefrom that it waa one spying to 
forewarn somebody within who wanted to come out un- 
remarked, he made a sign to bis companion, and they 
both threw themselves flat on the gronnd, and hirsled 
down the rocks to conceal themselves. Presently the 
gate was opened, and then oat came the fat friar, and 
looked east and west, holding the door in bis band ; 
and anon out came bis Grace the Antichrist, hirpling 
with a staff in his haod, for he was lame with that 
monkish malady called the gout. The friar then drew 
the yett too, and walked on towards the eastle, with 
bis Grace leaning on bis arm. In the mean time the 
poor man of Crail waa grinding the teeth of his rage 
at the sight of the cause of hia sorrow, and my grand- 
father bad a sore straggle to keep him down, and pre- 
vent him from running wad and furious at the two 
•aoerdotal reprobates, for no lightlier could they be 
called. 

Thus, wilhont any disclosure on my grandfather's 
part, did Master Kilspinnie come to jealoose that the 
lemane who had trystad him was no other than his own 
faithless wife, and he emote hia forehead and wept 
bitterly, to think how ahe was become so dreadless in 
sin. But he vowed to pot her to shame ; so it was 
covenanted between them, that in the dosk of the even- 
ing the afflicted husband ahould post himself near to 
where they then stood, snd that when my grandfather 
was admitted by the other entrance to the house, he 
should devise some reason for walking forth into the 
garden, and while there admit Master Kilspinnie. 

Accordingly, betimes my grandfather was ready, 
and the stripling, as bad been bargained, came for him 
to tbe vintner’s, and conducted him to the bouse, 
where, after giving the signsls before enumerated, the 
! damsel came to the door and gave him admittance, 
leading him straight to tbe inner chamber before des- 
cribed, whrre ber mbtress was sitting in a languishing 
po»lure, with the table spread for a banquet. 

She embraced my grandfather with many fond pro- 
testations, and filled him a cup of hot malvesie, while 
her handmaid brought in divers savoury dishes ; hot 
he, though a valiant young man, was not at his ease, 
and he thought of the poor husband and the five babies 
that the adultress bad left for the foal love of the papist 
high-priest, and it was a chaste spell and a restraining 
grace. Still he partook a little of the rich repast which 
had been prepared, and feigned so long a false pleas- 
ance, that be almost became pleased in reality. Tbe 
dame, however, was herself at times fearful, and 
seemed to listen if there was any knocking at tbe door, 
telling my graudfather that bis Grace was to be back 
after he had sopped at the castle. * I thought,’ said 
she, * to have had you here when be waa at the burn- 
ing of tbe heretic, bnt my gilly could not find you 
among the troopers till it was owre late ; for when he 
brought yon, my Lord had come to solace himself after 
tbe execution. But I was so nettled to be ao balked, 
that I acted myself into an anger till I got him away, 
not, however, without a threat of being troubled with 
him again at night.' 

Scarcely had Madam said this, when my grandfather 
started up and feigned to be in great terror, begging 
her to let him hide himself in tbe garden till his Grace 
was oome and gone. To this, with all her blandisb- 
meats, tbe guilty woman made many obstacles ; but he 
was fortified of the Lord with tbe thoughts of her in* 
jured children, and would not be entrealed, but in- 
sisted onscogging himself in the garden till the Arch- 
bishop was sent away, tbe boor of bis coming being 
then near at band. Seeing him thus peremptory, Ma- 
dam Kilspinnie was obligated to conform ; so be was 
permitted to go into tbe garden, and no sooner was he 
there than be went to the sallyport and admitted ber 
husband ; — and well it was that he had been so stead- 
fast in his porpose ; for scarcely were they mored from 


(he yett into a honeyrack‘e '.f.wer hard by, when tber 
beard it again <yt n, n»:d in cra.r his Grace wi<h fa 
corpulent piu.krus, who look his .; D U :o 
before spoken ©<*, to watch, wl i!e his roaster weal into 
tbe house. 

Tbe good Bailie of Crail breathed thickly, sadb# 
took my grandfather by the hand, his whole fmms 
trembling with a passion of grief aad rage. lathe 
lapse of some four or five minutes, the giglet darnel 
.came out of the house, and by the glimpse of a light 
from a window as she passed, they saw she had a 
tankard of smoking dring ia her hand, with which ibe 
went to the friar ; and my gnndfbther and his cm- 
panion taking advantage of this, slipped oat of their 
hiding-place and stole softly into the boase, tad 
reached tbe outer chamber, that was parted fron 
Madam’s banquet bower by the arras parti tiea. There 
they stopped to listen, and beard her complaining ia a 
moat dolorous manner of great beart-eiekneaa, am 
and anon begging tbe deluded prelate Hamiltaa to 
taste the feast she bad prepared for him, in the hope of 
being able to abare it with him and the caresses of his 
sweet love. To which his Grace as oftea replied, with 
great condolence and sympathy, how very grieved he 
was to find ber in that sad and sore estate, with msy 
other fond cajoleries, moat odious to my gnadhthar 
to bear from a man ao far advanced ia years, tad whs, 
by reason of the reverence of hia offloe, soghtlahaw 
had his tongue schooled to terms of piety sad tanpw* 
ance. 

The poor husband meanwhile said aothiag, hat ny 
grandfather beard hia heart pantiag audibly, tad three 
or four times he waa obligated to brush away bu hud, 
for, having no arms himself, the Bailie elatebed at the 
hilt of his sword, and would have drawa it firsw the 
scabbard. 

Tbe Antichrist teeing his lemane in snob great naiad; 
as she to well feigned, he at last, to ber vary earnest 
supplications, consented to leave her that night, ud 
kissed ber as be came away ; bat ber husband broke 
in upon them with tbe rage of a hungry lion, and wir- 
ing his Grace by the cuff of the neck, swung bin away 
from her with such vehemence, that he fell into tbe 
corner of the room like a sack of dads. As for Ma- 
dam , she uttered a wild cry, and threw herself back 
on the coach where she was sitting, and seemed u if 
she bad swooned, having no other device so ready to 
avoid the npbraidings and jost reproaches sf btf 
spoase. But she was soon roused from that heads* 
lent dwam by my grandfather, who, seizing a lajjw 
of wine, dashed it on her face. 

From this adventure Gilhaize is fortunate 


man, who gives himself out for one of the Eari’t 
retainers, and endeavours to worm out of bio 
the secrets of his journey, but he is fortunate 
enough to suspect his purpose : and, on telling 
the story to his master, he learns that tbe apy » 
a discarded servant, by name Winterton. 

From this time, Gilhaize rises in the Eari’s 
favour, and is employed in many affairs that re- 
quired talent and fidelity ; but we cannot follow 
him through all his adventures, and still less 
can we afford space for the history of Queen 
Mary and the reformers. His tale winds up o 
the second volume with the repentance of Mrs- 
Kilspinnie, and after living to the age of 91 
years, seven months, and four days, — we lore to 
be particular — he is, ‘ as it were, carried, in tbe 
downy arms of sleep, to the portal door of 
death, where all the pains and terrors that guard 
the same were hushed, and stood mute around, 
as he was softly received In/ 

The next five chapters are devoted to Ring*®’* 
father; but the 16th introduces us to the bndfl 
of Ringan, and he commences hero of 1 norel 
with a ceremony, that with all other heroes has 
been the conclusion. This was soon after Ibe 
execution of Charles I. of England. From 
that time all passes on quietly to the Restore 
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tion, which soon brought with it a persecution 
of the Covenanters, and its natural consequen- 
ces, a civil war. The battle of Festlaad Hills 
breaks Ike forces of the rebels, and Ringan flies 
in company with the godly Mr. Witherspoon, 
as fast and as for as their /ect can carry them, 
and after many hazards, in one cold stormy 
night they find shelter in a deserted cottage 

Every thing seemed ss if it had been suddenly aban- 
doned ; bat by the help of n pistol, which I bad taken 
in the raid from one of Tomer's disarmed troopers, 
•adpattiag oar tract ia the protection we bad so far I 
enjoyed, I struck a light and kindled the fire, over 
whidb th e re was stiH banging, on the swee, a kail-pot, 
wherein the family at the time of their flight had been 
preparing their dinner ; and we judged by this token, 
and by the risible desertion, thst we were in the bonse 
of some of God’s people who had been suddenly scat- 
tered. Accordingly we sernpied not to help ourselves 
from the aumrie, knowing how readily they would 
pardon the freedom of need in a gospel minister, and 
a covenanted brother dejected with want and much 
•offering. 

Having finished oar sapper, instead of sitting by 
the ire, as we at first proposed to do, we thought it 
weald be safer to take the blankets from the* beds and 
make oar lair in the bsrn ; so we accordingly retired 
thither, and lay down among some nnthreshed oern that 
was lying ready en the floor for the flail. 

Hot we were not well down when we heard the 
breathings of two persons near ns. As there was no | 
light, and Mr. Withers peon guessing by what we bad 
seen, and by this concealment, that they mast be some 
of the family, he began to pray aloud, thereby, with- 
out letting wot they were discovered, making them to 
understand what sort of gnests we were. At the con- 
clusion an old woman spoke to as, tailing ns dreadful 
things which a gang of soldiers bad committed that 
afternoon ; and her sad story was often interrupted by 
the fooaa s of her daughter, the farmer’s wife, who had 
suffered from the soldiers an unspeakable wrong. 

* But what has become of oar men, or where the 
bairns ban fled, we know not, — we were baith de- 
mented by the outrage, and hid oursels here after it 
was owre late/ said that aged person, in a voice of 
settled grief, that was more sorrowful to hear than any 
lamentation coaid have been ; and all the sacred exhor- 
tations that Mr. Witherspoon could employ softened 
net the obdnraey of her inward sorrowing over her 
daughter, the dishonoured wife. He, however, per- 
saadod them to retarn with ns to the hoate ; for the 
eaemy having been there, we thought it not likely be 
would that night com again. As for me, daring the 
dismal recital, I could not apeak. The eye of my 
spirit was fist on the treasure I had left at home. 
Eveiy word I heard was like the sting of an adder. 
Bfy horrors and fears rose to such a pitch, that I could 
■o longer master them. I started up and rushed to the 
door, as if it hid been possible to arrest the imagined I 
Wilt of the persecutors in my own unprotected 
dwelling. 

Mr. Witherspoon followed me, thinking I bad gone 
by myself, and caoght me by tbe arm and entreated me 
to be oomposed, and to retarn with him into tbe hoase. 
Bat while he was thus kindly* remonstrating with me, 
something took his foot, and he stumbled and fell to 
the ground. The aeoidont served to eheok the frenzy 
of my thonghts for a moment, and I stooped down to 
bdp him up ; but in the same instant be ottered a wild 
bowl that made me start from him ; and he then added, 
awfully — 

' In the name of Heaven, whgt is this ? ’ 

' What is it?' said I, filled with unutterable dread. 

1 Hash, hash,’ be replied as he rose, 1 lest the poor i 
woman bear ns ;* aad he lifted in bis arms tbe body of 
a child of some four or five years old. I could endure 
°o morn ; I thought the voices of my own innocents 
cried to me for help, sod ia tbe frenzy of tbe moment 
1 left, foe godly man, and fled like a demoniac, not 
l Bowing which way I wept. 

Ad venture now follows rapidly on advonture, 
*o rapidly, indeed, that we cannot pretend to I 


follow them. At last the violent counsellors of 
Charles are displaced, and the country endures 
a temporary quiet, till the return of Lauderdale 
to power, and the renewal of coercive measures, 
which led to the battle of Bothwell-brig. What 
injury this had wrought to the family of Gil- 
haize, may be judged from his answers when 
placed upon trial before Lord Kelbume 

* Ringan Gilhaise, yon were at the battle of Bath- 
well-brigg.' 

4 I was not,’ said I. 

1 Yon do not mean to say so, sorely V 

4 I have said it,' was my answer. 

Whereupon one of the clerks whispered to him that 
there were three of the name in the list. 

* O !* cried he, 4 I crave yonr pardon, Ringan, there 
are several persons of your name ; and though yon 
were not at Both well yonrself, may be ye ken those of 
yonr name who were there, — Do you V 

4 I did know two,’ was my calm answer ; * one was 
my brother, and tbe other my son.’ 

All present remained very silent as I made this an- 
swer ; and the Lord Kel borne bending forward, leant 
his cheek on his hand as he rested his elbow on the 
table, and looked very earnestly at me. Murray 
resumed — 

4 And pray now, Ringan, tell ns what hss become of | 
tbe two rebels?’ 

4 They wero covenanted Christians,’ said I ; 4 my 
son lies buried with those that were slain on that sore 
occasion.' 

4 But your brother ; he was of course younger Uum 
you/ 

4 No ; he was older.” 

4 Well, well, no matter as to that ; but where is be ?’ 

4 1 believe he it with his Maker ; bat his body lies 
among the rocks at the bottom of the Orkney seas.’ 

The steadiness of the Lord Kelburne’s countenance 
saddened into the look ol compassion, and he said to 
Murray — 

4 There is no ose in asking him any more questions 
about them, proceed with tbe ordinary interrogatories.’ 

There was a murmur of satisfaction towards his 
Lordship at this ; and Murray said — 

4 And so you say that those io the late rebellioo at 
Bothwell were not rebels ?’ 

4 I said. Sir, that my son and my brother were co- 
venanted Christians.' 

4 Well then,’ resumed tbe advocate, * what can yon 
say to tbe barbarous murder of Archbishop Sharp ? — 
You will not contend that murder is not contrary to 
the law of God ?' 

4 1 ne’er contended,’ said I, 4 that any tin was per- 
mitted by tbe law of God — far less murder, which is 
expressly forbidden in tbe Ten Commands.' 

4 Then ye acknowledge the murder of foe Arch- 
bishop to have been murder ?' 

4 That’s between those that did it and God.* 

* Hooly, hooly friend !’ cried Murray ; 4 that, Riagaa, 
winna do ; was it or was it not mnrder V 

4 Can I tell who was not there f 

4 Then, to satisfy yonr conscience on that score, 
Ringan, I would ask you, if a gang of rufliant slay 
a defenceless man, do or do they no^oaouait murder ?’ 

4 1 oan easily answer that.’ 

Lord Kelbnrne again bent eagerly forward, tod 
rested his oheek again on bis hand, placiog bis elbow 
on the table, while I continued — 

4 A gang of ruffians coming ia wantonaess, or for 
plnnder, upon a defenceless man, and putting him to 
death, there oan be no doubt is murder ! but it has not 
yet been called murder to kill an enemy in battle ; and 
and therefore, if the captain of a host ga to war with- 
out arms, and thereby be defencelaaa, it cannot be said, 
that those of the adverse party, who may happen to 
slay him, do any murder.’ 

4 Do you mean to justify tbe manner of the death of 
the Archbishop ?* exclaimed the advocate, starting 
back, and spreading out his arms in wonderment 

4 ’Deed no, Sir,’ replied I, a little nettled at the 
construction he would pat on what I said ; ‘ but 1 will 
•ay, even here, what Sir Davie Lindsay o’ the Mount 
said on the similar event o’ Cardinal Beaton’s death, — 


4 As for this Cardinal, I grant 
He was tbe man who might well want ; 

God will forgive it soon : 

Bat of a troth, tbe sooth to My, 

Although the loon be well away. 

The fact was foally done/ 

Thare was a rustle of gratification among all in tbe 
court as I said tbe rhyme, and Lord Kclburne smiled ; 
but Murray, somewhat out of humour, said — 

4 1 fancy, my Lord, we must consider this as an 
admission that the killing of tbe Archbishop was 
m order f 

Notwithstanding the sagacity of his defence, 
Ringan is fined, and imprisoned till he can pro- 
vide security. This he does by the following 
day; hut in that short time strange changes 
have taken place : — 

My hoarf beat high with gladness. My son bounded 
forward to tell his mother and sisters of my coming. 
Ou gaining the brow of the bill he leapt from the 
groand with a frantic cry and clasped bis hands. I ran 
toward* biig — bat I remember no more, — though at 
times something crosses ray mind, and 1 have wild 
vision* of roofless walls, and a crowd of weeping wo- 
men aad silent men digging among ashes, and a beau- 
tiful body, ah dropping wet, brought on a deal from 
the mill-dam, and of men, as it was carried by, seiz- 
ing a# by the arms and tying my hands,— aad then I 
fancy myself in a bonse fastened to a chair; — and 
sometimes I think l was lifted oat sad placed to beek 
io the son and to taste tbe fresh air. Bat what these 
things import I dare ooly guess, for no one has ever 
told me what became of my beoign Sarah Lochrig and 
our too blooming daughters ; — all is phantasma that I 
recollect of. the day of my retarn home. I said my 
soul was iroa, and my heart converted into stone. O 
that they were indeed so ! Bat sorrowing is a vain 
thing, and my task mast not stand still. 

When I left Ayr the leaves were green, and the 
fields gay and tip waters glad ; and when the yellow 
leaf rustled on tbe ground, and the waters were 
drumly, and the river roaring, I was somehow, I know 
not by wbal means, in the * kirk -yard, and a film fell 
from the eyes of my reason, and I looked aronnd, and 
my little boy had hold of aif by the band, and I said 
to him, 4 Joseph, wbat’s yat sae big and green in oar 
lair V and ha gazed in my face, and the tears coma 
into his eyes, aad he replied*— 

4 Father, foey are a' in the Wine grave.' I took my 
hand oat of |is ; — T wjrikefl slowly to the green tomb ; 
— I knelt down, and I caused my son to kneel beside 
me, and I vowed eqnfoy for ever against Charles 
Stuart end all of hi* Mae ; abf I prayed, in the words 
of the Psalmist, that when he was judged he might be 
ooadomaqd. Then we rose ; i>ut my son said to me — 

• Father, I core* wish fes. condemnation ; but I’ll 
fight by yonr ride we bprq harlt him down from his 
bleed? thwna.’ 

And | felt that I hffl forgotten I was a Christian, 
aad I agafe knob dowwoitf prayed, bot it was for tbe 
sfolM dope in the vengpqnce of the latter elanse. 
4 NevenfoefeflL Lord,’ I tbqn cried, 4 as thou thyself 
didst take the aeeptze from 4ybl> *nd gave tbe crown 
to DavnL, makajBp^iayfooiuoat to work oat tbe pur- 
poses of foy dreadful jastfoa, mfefeh in time will come 
to be.’ 

Then I rose again, aqd wept towards the place 
where my home had been ; >but when I asw the rains 
I ran back to foe kirkjaqd. anf threw myself on the 
grave, and cried to tl$*jsprth to open and receive me. 

Bot foe Lord had heard ^my prayer, and while I lay 
there he sent down his consoling angel, and tbe whirl- 
wind of my spirit waa calmed, and 1 remembered the 
promise of my son to fight by my aide, and I rose to 
prepare myself for the warfare. 

Ringan again joins the covenanters, and as 
usual to his own loss ; his son is killed, and 
himself taken prisoner, but he is fortunate 
enough to escape, and fortunate enough to kill 
the great Dundee ; who, as the scourge of the 
Scottish dissenters, is the peculiar object of his 
hatred. With this achievement the romance 
closes. — Museum. 
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ST. MARY'S SPIRE. 


The engraving with which we here present the 
public, is a neat and correct representation of 
the Spire, and Cross and Ball, of St Mary’s 
Church, in this town. The Cross and Ball were 
blown into the horizontal situation in December 
last, and so continued until Tuesday the 6th in- 
stant ; when their removal was effected by the 
ingenuity and courage of an individual — Fran- 
cis Wootton of Nottingham. 

Mr. Wootton (assisted ny his son and another 
person) commenced his operations on the 1st or 
2nd instant, by placing a ladder on the roof of 
the church ; having ascended, and firmly cramped 
its upper extremity to the wall, he fastened a 
block and pulley to its top, by which was raised 
a second ladder ; after securing the bottom of 
this to the top of the first, he then ascended the 
second ladder, and cramped it in the manner of 
the former ; six others were raised in a similar 
way, when this dexterous, enterprising man 
gained the summit — an elevation of more than 
230 feet, where he stood cheering and waving 
his hat, with the utmost confidence and compo- 
sure. 

The next operation was the fastening of a 
block for the suspension and lowering of the 
Cross and Ball, when separated from the Spire; 
a noose was then, by means of a staff, passed 
over an arm of the cross, and properly secured : 
after this he attempted the division of the bar 
by sawing ; but the vibrations of the cross, oc- 
casioned by the wind, rendered it impracticable. 

Tuesday morning, being* calm, he again 
mounted and suspended a rope from the cross 
to the roof of the church ; his son then under- 
took the operation of sawing, but not succeed- 
ing to his wish he descended ; when, on pulling 
the rope, for the purpose of opening the divi- 
sion for the action of the saw, the bar unex- 
pectedly snapped, and the cross and ball be- 
came suspended from the block and pulley, 
and were gradually lowered. 

Mr. Wootton intended to have separated and 
lowered the cross first, and had been accordingly 
cutting between the cross and the ball. On in- 
spection, it proved that the iron bar snapped 
within the ball, where, owing to a flaw, it had 
only about a quarter of an inch for the^support 
of the whole. The ball and cross are of sheet 
copper, the former two feet diameter, and 601bs. 
weight ; and the latter six feet by five feet ei^ht 
inches, and about ItOlbs. weight The portion 
of the bar between the cross and the ball is from 
two to three yards in length. This intrepid in- 
dividual has also undertaken to repair the Spire 
towards the top, which he will effect by the use 
of suspended ladders ; he will substitute a zone 
for the ornament just removed. 

We extract the following particulars from 
“ Air. Aston's Picture Manchester ” — “ This 
elegant Church, situated between Deansgate aid 
the river Irwell, is of the Doric order; has a 
spire steeple 186 feet high, universally and de- 
servedly admired for its elegance and fine pro- 

{ lortions, though in point of architectural regu- 
arity, it is faulty, being of no particular or 
acknowledged order. The Architect has been 


but if it is deficient in regularity, like the Dra- 
mas of the immortal Shakespeare, it rises 
superior to rule, and will be admired as long as 
a taste for the really beautiful is inherent in those 
who observe it. The lantqrn is particularly 
striking. It is composed of eight Ionic pillars, 
which support the spire (the highest in the town) 
surmounted by a large globe, upon which, in- 
stead of a wind vane, is placed a massy cross, 
which, as wellas the globe, is gilt.’ 9 
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PRODUCTIONS AND INHABITANTS OF THE SEAS. 
From Travel* through Sweden, Norway, and Fmtnark , 

to the North Cape , m the Summer of 1820. By 

A. de C. Brooke, A M. 

•• Nothing can be more surprising and beautiful than 
the singular clearness of the water of the northern seas. 
As we passed slowly over the snrfaoe, the bottom, 
which here was in, general a white sand, was clearly 
risible, with its minutest objects, where the depth 
was from twenty to twenty-five fathom. Daring the 
whole coarse of the tear I made, nothing appeared to 
me so extraordinary as the inmost recesses of the deep 
thus noveilcd to the eye. The surface of the ocean 
was unruffled by the slightest breeze, and the gentle 
splashing of the oars scarcely disturbed it Hanging 
orer the gunwale of the boat, with wonder and delight 
1 gaaed on the slowly moving scene below. Where 
the bottom was sandy, the different kinds of asteriss, 
echini, and even the smallest shells, appeared at that 
great depth conspicuous to the eye; and the water 
seemed in some measure to bare the effect of a magni- 
fier, by enlarging the objects like a telescope, and 
bringing them seemingly nearer. Now creeping along, 
we saw, far beneath, the nigged sides of a mountain 
risiog towards our boat, the base of which, perhaps, 
was bidden seme miles in the great deep below. 
Though moring on a lerel surface, it seemed almost as 
if we were ascending the height under us ; and when 
we passed orer its summit, which rose in appearance 
to within a few feet of our boat, and came again to the 
descont, which on this side was suddenly perpendicular, 
and orcrlooking a watery gulf, as we pushed gently 
orer the last point of it, it seemed almast as if we bad 
thrown ourselres down this precipice ; the illusion, 
from the crystal clearness of the deep, actually pro- 
ducing a sadden start. Now wa came again to a plain ; 
and passed slowly orer the submarine forests and mea- 
dows, which appeared in the expanse below ; inhabited, 
doubtless, by thousands of animals, to which they af- 
ford both food and shelter, animals unknown to man : 
and I could sometimes observe large fishes of singular 
shape, gliding softly through the watery thick els, un- 
conscious of what was moving above them. As we 
proceeded, the bottom became no longer risible; its 
fairy scenes gradually faded to tbe view, and were lost 
in the dark green depths of the ocean.” 


Bow A P ART B ON Craniolooy. — “ I contributed very 
much to Hie discredit of the theory of GalL Corvisart 
was his principal follower. He, and all who resemble 
him, bad a great attachment to materialism, which was 
calculated to strengthen their theory and influence. 
But nature is not so barren. Were she so clumsy as 
to make herself known by external forms, we should 
go to work more promptly and acquire a greater degree 
of knowledge. Her secrets are more subtle, more 
delicate, more evanescent, epd hare hitherto escaped 
tbe most minute researches. We find a great genius 
in a little hunchback, and a man, with a fine command- 
ing person, tugis be a stupid fellow. A big 

head, with a larged brain, is sometime destitute of a 
single idea, while a small brain is found to possess a 
▼ast understanding. And observe tbe imbecility of 
GaB. He attributes to certain protuberances, propen- 
sities, sad crimes, which are not inherent in nature, 
which arise solely from society and the compact of 
mankind. What becomes of the protuberance, denoting 
thievery, where there in no property to steal of that 
indicating drunkenness, where there are no fermented 
liquors, and of that characterising ambition, where 
there is no social establishment ? 

“ Tbe same remarks apply to that egregioos chart a- 
. hi, Lavater, with his physical and moral relations. 
Oar credulity lies in the defect of oar nature. It is 
Inherent in me to wish for the acquisition of positive 
, fleas, when we ought, on tbe contrary, to be carefully 
°* our guard against them. We scarcely look at a 
*ton's features before we undertake to ascertain his 
founder. We should be wise enough to repel the 
*dea and to neutralise those deceitful sppearauces. L 
*ae robbed by a person who had grey eyes, and from 
*Hnt moment am I never to look at grey eyes without 
idea of tbe fear of being robbed ? It was a wea- 
No that wounded me, and of that ! am apprehensive 


wherever I see it, but was it the grey eyes that robbed 
me? Reason and experience, and I have been enabled 
to derive great benefit from both, prove, that all those 
external signs are so many lies ; that we cannot be too 
strictly on oar guard against them, and that the only 
true way of appreciating and gaining a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind it by trying and associating with 
them. After all, we meet with countenances so hide- 
. ous, it must be allowed, that tbe most powerful under- 
standing is confounded, and condemns them in spite of 
itself .” — Las Cases . 


Natural Phenomenon.— A gentleman at Harwich, 
allnding to the acoeont of the piece of money found in 
an egg, states the following as fact : — 

“ In Jnly 1822, the wife of tbe man who superin- 
tends the decoy ponds in the parish of Great Oakley, 
near this town, took an Egg from a hen's nest, in 
which was a remarkable discoloration : she kept it 
abont a week, and, upon breaking it, observed some- 
thing within alive, which so alarmed her that she let it 
fall, and ran for her husband, who was dose by, and 
immediately came and found lying on the ground, sur- 
rounded with the contents of the Egg, an animal of the 
Lizard species alive, bat inoapable, from weakness, of 
getting away. The contents of the egg were foetid, 
it contained a very small portion of yolk, with the 
albumen, not more than sufficient to half fill the shell. 
Hearing of this strange incident, I sent for the man, 
who fully corroborated the above, and prodneed the 
animal, which proved to be a common Land Swifts 
speckled belly, about four inches in length, nothing 
remarkable in ito form, exoept its hind legs being longer 
than usual : it died shortly after being oat of the egg. 
The man baa it dried, for the inspection of tbe carious, 
and will with his wife, who are hooeat creditable peq,- 
ple, make oath of tbe above.” 


Ludicrous Mistake. — “ Our title of Osneral was 
once very strangely mistaken, and by no less a person- 
age than the celebrated Ring of Prussia, Frederic II. 
It happened thus : 

“ A great intimacy and friendship, private as well as 

political, subsisted between the late Lord Ash n 

(Mr. D- g) and Colonel Barrd. They travelled to 

the continent together, and ohanoed to arrive at Berlin 
or Potadam (I forget which) exactly at the time of a 
grand review. Being particularly desirous of teeing 
it, they found means to be presented to the King on 
the very ground ; as two Englishmen of distinction, 
and members of the British Parliament. Colonel Barrd 

as Colonsl Barr 6, and D g as tbe King’s Solicitor 

Osneral Frederic knew enough of Colonels and 
Generals, to be caogbt by tbe sound of such titles, 
never dreaming that in this particular instance they 
were not equally military. War-horses, richly capari- 
soned, were immediately offered to the English Colonel 
and General , and of necessity accepted. Tbe Colonel 
rode like a Colonel, but the General no better than any 
ether Solicitor-Genera), and very unlike what the Prus- 
sian troops and Frederic himself bad been aooustomed 
to see in the field. Tbe horse besides on which be 
rode, being under tbe same mistake as his royal mas- 
ter, was not sparing of his military movements, to the 
no small embarrassment of bis law-full rider, who 
being qnite unused to such actions, bad a bard difficulty 
to keep bis seat, and in going through the variona 
manoeuvres, which be had no means of controlling, 
afforded considerable amusement to the company at 
large.” — Jt matters not who. 

Titles. — “ All distinctions by attributes, whether in. 
the concrete or abstract, are haxardoos, and likely to 
run into incongruities. Of the Ducal Archiepiscopal 
Title of * Grace, ’ for instance, whioh is of this nature, 
what shall we say ? I know what it betokens ; Gratia , 
decor , Venustas, &o. : but bow strange it would appear 
to say to a Duke or an Arobbisbop, will yoor ' comeli- 
ness, 4 beauty * or * fine mien,* do roe the honor of dining 
with me? I ahall be prond to wait upon your 4 Feli- 
city,* or * Becomingness.’ 

44 If . tbe Title imply that the high personages them- 
selves are really 4 Graces,' we fall into greater difficul- 
ties ; for, mythologically speaking, what Doke or Arch- 
bishop oonld wish to be taken for AgUda, Thalia, or 
Euphrosyns, the daughters of Bacchus and Venus?” 


LINES TO 

Oh I who could gase upon that eye 
Without emotions of delight ; 

Oh ! who coaid tell what buss was nigh 
When evening usher'd in the night. 

*Twaa better felt by far than told ; 

For what are words T— bat empty sounds — 

And sounds indeed are much too cold. 

When passion reigns and love abounds 1 

For there’s a language in the eye 
That speaks directly to the heart ; 

That deeper in the* breast will pry. 

Than all the eloquence of art. 

TU nature there herself express’d, 

Tis nature unconstraiu’d and free ; 

No look abash’d, or thought suppress’d. 

She shines in native liberty. 

Oh, breathe not hit name f 

Chester, April, 1823. L. B; 

LINES, 

Addressed to W. Smyth, Esq., Author ef BngHsh Lyrics . 
9r a Lady. 

44 They tell me, Muse, (O I words of fear,) 

44 TU ruin thus thy Lyre to bear, 

44 That thou bast smiles that but deceive me ; 

“That idly while thy power inspires, 

44 My mind consumes, my life retires — . 

44 They tell me, lluse, that / must leave thee.” 

English Lyrics, Part II. 


Shall the Bard, whom the charms of Marta inspire. 

Bid adieu to hit Muse, and abandon his Lyrct 
Shall he who. the hopes and enchantments of yoath. 

Can sing with suoh grace, with such sweetness, and truth ; 
And from Ball-rooms and Bowers, with such delicate art. 

Can extract the pure moral that sinks to the heart 

! Or pensively turn to the sea-beaten shore. 

Or the crags of the heath.purpled mountain explore ; 

And still, whether mournfttl.or festive the scene. 

Draw reflection sublime, or the precept serene ; 

With elegance trifle, with piety glow. 

And always in numbers harmoniously flow 

Shall he let his Harp lie neglected, unstrung ? 

Shall its versatile melody never be flung 
On the charm'd ear again? must we calmly resign 
New strains like the former, and yet not repine T 
Shall we sigh o’er the Poet, and not wish to view 
His feverish fancies, his visions anew? 

Or to Wisdom attuning, in votive acclaim. 

Sweep the chords to her whispers of undying fame. 

Yet listen no more to the sound of her praise. 

No longer the theme of her enlogy raise? 

Forbid it, ye Muses, nor suffer the Bard 
To break the enchantments your witcheries guard ; 

Hem your fugitive round with a magical spell, 

Send the sprites of tbe mountain, the river, the dell ; 

Let them flit throngh the breese, and descend in the shower. 
Let them guard every stream, every bad, every flower: 

That each with new beauties his heart may inspire. 

And string to new rapture the chords of his Lyre. 

Yet soft— why this terror 1 away with such pains ! 

—Leave him free as the winds,— unloose all his chains ! 

The friend may remonstrate, the Bard may resolve, 

(Such vows any one of the Nine would absolve) 

Yet driv’n by bis fancy, he still will be found 
In bands of fresh flow*rets entangled and bound — 

And 44 Pity,” 44 Benevolence ,** 44 Laura,** * The Bee,** 

In his heart all by turns renew the soft plea ; 

Our sweet Bard again shall awaken the Lyre, 

Nor e’er let its natural breathings expire : . 

While virtue and innocence hang oh the strings. 

And the heart is refined by each strain that lie sings. 


THE ANSWER. 


Strain of delight, how sweetly breathed I 
Fair Muse, to thy son smile I bow; 

And place the bays thy band has wreathed. 
In triumph, on my honoured brow. 

My towering pride that heedless turns. 

Nor asks a laurel fromihe throng, — 

Waked by thy praise, delighted burns. 

And thrills, and trembles at the song. 

01 thine be still each varied joy 
Of fancy gay, and thought refined ; 

No roder, colder cares destroy 
Thine airy taste, thy feeling mind ! 


Each pure delight the virtuous know. 

On Thee be poured by favouring heaven ; 
And thine the bosom's generous glow. 

That feels the bliss itself has given. 
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ON ACCUMULATION. 

There is scarcely any one effect of accumula- 
tion by which a man mm benefit himself, — or at 
least attain to that prospect of pleasure which a 
hasty and premature riew holds out. All men 
seem perfectly to understand the nature of accu- 
mulation, ana suppose that the bare heaping to- 
gether of the objects of certain wants ana desires 
is the true end of c o mfor t * and this they risk 
without coming to icnow the consequences which 
such occupations might produce. — As men's dis- 
positions and occupations vary* so do their 
wants. The miser seeks only after the accumu- 
lation of riches— the soldier after that of his 
trophies and badges of honor— and the Santee's 
highest ambition is hi collecting together a 
greater number of hounds than ms neighbour. 
Al] these pursuits are widely different, yet each 
fancies himself on the high road to happiness 
and if one can count his gain — another tell his 
campaigns — and a third shout halloo , surrounded 
with his doge in fell chase,— he will never think 
his hours too tedious, nor his journey too long. 
And so it is with every man : each labours only 
to increase one certain train of objects whicn 
lay nearest his heart, and without which he 
woula be miserable. It is the spring of his hap- 
piness to be ever on the pursuit. But no sooner 
is this pursuit rendered unnecessary by the full 
attainment of its object, than the bright chimera 
of his expectations only discovers itself to him 
as an irnis fatuus, that deluded his imagina- 
tion ana blasted ftu hopes. No accumulation 
of any kind can ensure happiness, but on the 
contrary it empoisons the sap of contentment, 
and frequently proves too burthensome for life 
to bear. 

Evils of this magnitude are daily under our 
observation, — but like most other forewarnings, 
prove only fulsome and unavailable, and from 
which we turn away with disgust. The accumu- 
lation of riches, when done through avaricious 
motives, is assuredly fraught with the weightiest 
evils, as it invariably proves aa abettor to farther 
and more earnest desmes, without satisfying the 
parsimonious and niggardly spirit which prompts 
such research. Is behoves every one to avoid 
contracting penurious habits, or to endeavour 
to direct hw views to objects where the effects of 
his accumulation may be beneficially felt. 

Contentment is the most powerful remedy 
against the invasion of such a spirit — but even 
this, when contrasted with the enjoyments of 
the latter, presents but a bleak and unhappy 
prospect. To a miserly disposition, whose every 
joy dances on his profits and receipts, no per- 
suasion could induce habits of contentment. If 
men would hut weigh the different states of 
riches and poverty, carefully and openly calcu- 
lating on the good and evil arising from each, it 
may safely be conjectured that individuals would 
see the destructiveness of the miser ; and that 
such a character would be looked upon rather 
as a prodigy than as one of a numerous sect. 
It requires no argument to convince men that 
every condition of life brings with it a train of 
peculiar pleasures and distresses. That this was 
equal in all, would not be so easily compre- 
hended by them,— for riches, which can procure 
any pleasure and almost as easily dispense with 
any misfortune, will certainly put a man in a 
more opportune and convenient means for sup- 
plying his wants. Human nature shrinks from 
poverty, and scorns her aspect. 

But who can affirm that a beggar finds less 
pleasure in the accumulation of his daily pit- 
tance, than a lord whose revenue far exceeds 


his wants ? — The one is at constant pains to . 
amass together as much as will just support life j 
— the other whose fortune is already made can 
be no longer gratified with the object of accu- 
mulation, but his riches open a thousand doors 
to mortification and distress — while poverty 
smiles with satisfaction on the humble means of 
realizing a subsistence, unaccompanied either by 
solicitude or remorse. I am not attempting to 
prove that poverty is preferable to high prefer- 
ments, or tnat the latter are inseparable from a 
state of disquietude and care; but most men 
will think with me that, inasmuch as regards 
the accumulation of possessions, those are most 
enjoyed which are least easily attained, and whea 
most needed, and on this consideration the en- 
joyments of an indigent state can seldom be 
surpassed by those at a rich one. 

It is better to be poor in riehes, than rich in 
bad principles. Habit, example, and fortitude 
concur in supporting us under the former— but 
the latter forms an insuperable barrier to our 
happiness, and deprives us of the purest enjoy- 
ment of reflection, viz. the certainty of possess- 
ing a good conscience. 

Avarice is one of the most detestable of vice9 ; 
and the accumulation of riches under such mo- 
tives is productive of much greater disquietude 
than the most abject poverty. Here is every 
good principle of character sacrificed for a mere 
perishable idol of gold— consequently every 
source of happiness is impeded. 

Quid non mortalla pectora cogla 

Anri nora foment Vino. 

There are other objects of accumulation 
equally sought after by men of different casts 
of mind. Such are the pursuits of a class of 
virtuosi, a set of people harmless enough to the 
world at large, but who not unfrequently turn 
out rank enemies to themselves. There is a de- 
gree of selfishness very observable amongst 
them ; their passion for accumulation obliterates 
every other study from their minds that might 
be more agreeable to their own interests. Con- 
sequently their own business is neglected, and 
their duty as members of society is altoge- 
ther disregarded. The antiquary, who is one of 
this class, is a perfect accumulator — no matter 
how important nis researches might prove by a 
chronological or historical application ; provided 
he can muster together a multiplicity of antique 
non-descripts his object is fairly gained, and he 
feels himself the possessor of an invaluable 
prize. The different stratagems which men of 
opposite pursuits make use of to satisfy this 
monopolizing spirit are no less ludicrous than 
criminal ; but I shall avoid commenting on any, 
as to do justice to one, all should be considered, 
and it would be too voluminous a task to con- 
dense in the limits of an essay. I shall con- 
clude then by briefly observing, that an unres- 
trained indulgence of this spirit undermines a 
generous and noble disposition: lays barren a 
mind that promises a fruitful cultivation, and 
ultimately robs the heart of such emotions as 
are best adapted for creating permanent and 
untainted happiness. 

Leeds. E. 


MANCHESTER, ONE O’CLOCK, NOON- 

PARODY. 

The old Church tolls the knell of pudding time. 

The tight truss’d Dandy trips along with glee. 

The Porter homeward wends his way to dine. 

And leaves each warehouse to the vermin free. 

Now knives and forks art clattering on the board, 
And many a frying-pan delighted sings. 

Save that where poverty no means afford. 

Or black phia'a pennry bath spread his wings.— 


Suvc that in yonder solitary pile. 

The specious salesman (to himself} complains, 

Of «rjch as keep him, rudely keep him, while 
it beef^ca*. cooling waits at home in vain! 

Beneath yon roof the sav’ry sirloin naakes. 

Where costly sideboards deck the splendid room. 
Each bearing port, inspirer king of Jokes, 

And sparkling burgundy that foe to gloom. 

The riog of glasses bobbing, nobbing roand. 

The toast aye echo’d from a doren throats, 

The crack of Alberts and the mingled sound. 

Of pension, pro Sts, politics, and votes.— 

Such are the rich man’s joys, but, ah, the poor, 

At once with fortune and with fate at strife. 

Just keep the wolf from ent'iing at the door, 

And eke with meagre fare the wants of life.— 

For them no cooks the viands choice prepare, 

Nor busy Be tier draws the racy wine, 

No footmen wait attentive at their chair. 

Nor bow obsequious at ambition’s shrine : 

Oft does the shuttle through their fingers stream, 

The t red dies oft their nimble foot demands, 

How jocund do they drive the ponderous beam, 

How grows the web beneath tbelr plastic hands ? 

“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smite. 

Hie short and simple annals of the poor."— 

The grace of beauty, and the gando of dress. 

And all the trappings which the great assume. 

Await alike, let human pride confess. 

The varied workings of the lowly loom ! 

Nor you, ye rich, consider these unmeet. 

If fashion o’er their limbs no vcslore throws. 

Where fragrant perfumes scatter round their sweets. 
The pride of Dandies, and the boast of Beans!— 

Can yellow dross or all Potosi’s mine. 

Bestow the meed to worth and virtue due f 
Can greatnesa brine the bosom’s Joy divine — 

Which godlike Howard, Cbeetham, Reynolds, karat 

Perhaps in yonder garret high, ia mew’d. 

Some head which Genius proudly calls his own ; 
Hands that the staff of oftee might indue. 

And grace, with hooor meet, the civic throne.— 

Bot Fortune to their eyes her ample store. 

Rich with the spoils of Ind did ne’er enfold. 

Chill want alone stood sentry at the door. 

And hair’d the way to Plutus and his gold. 

Full many a foce of manly beauty bright. 

The dark and narrow lanes and courts contain ; 

Full many a charm of feature’s hid from sight. 

Till soap and water wash away each stain. 

Some daring • * that with dauntless heart. 

The firm unshrinking friend of freedom stood; 

Some • • here unnotic’d acts his part. 

Some * • zealous for his country’s good. — 

The rending shouts of wondering mobs to draw. 

The name of patriot liberal to prize ; 

To give to Britons liberty’s full law. 

And be an Alfred in the nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbad, nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their future greatness, but their steps confin’d, 
Condemn’d to walk unknowing and unknown, 

And bless with industry their follow kind. 

The biting pangs of poverty to hide, 

To quench the wishes for a better fote; 

And take with meekness what their toil supplied. 
With unpall’d appetite unknown to state. 

Far from the splendour of the rich and gay, 

In lowly cellar or in attic high. 

They kept the h amble tenor of their way, 

Aud cut the pile or made the shuttle fly. 

Yet even these have failings like the heat. 

Some darting weaknesses, bat nil are flraH, 

With Whiskey's potent juice they break their rest. 
And drown their senses oft in foaming ale. 

Their long drawn score trac’d by unfetter'd band. 

The place of figures and of books supply. 

Where many strokes in high tenrorem Hand, 

Which tells of noggins and of gills gone by. 

For who in Dog-days unto thirst a prey. 

The tankard’s cooling liquor e’er resign’d. 

Left the snug kitchen or the bar room guv, 

Nor cast one longing, tingering look, behind f 

On some fall pot the parting tyt is fix’d. 

Another drop the thirsty sool requires ! 

E’en the tobacco box batn joys omulx’d. 

E’en can the fragrant tube create desire 1 


Salford, May 9th , MAS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,— A perusal of jour “ Review of Macardy's Evi- 
dences of Christianity,*** led me to purchase that work 
in January last; and an advertisement with two recom- 
mendatory extracts haring appeared in the Iris ot last 
Saturday, I am induced to trouble you with a few cor- 
roboratory remarks. 

The Author’s reasou for undertaking the work is ex- 
plicit, — ** That a work of this natnre is much wanted, 
bo friend to Christianity will deny. The illustrious 
Bonnet complained that Christian advocates were too 
prana to dissertation ; and to which I add — their can- 
dour is in reality, little short of indiferstice To it, I 

attribute much of our present formality, ooldoess, scep- 
ticism. The infidel chooses a bold, nervous style ; — the 
advocate, temperate, supposititious replication. What 
la the consequence t The latter obtains a few nice, 
ooaaadmto, logical converts ; whilst the former gains 
a host in every rank and class of socisty.” 

The justness of these observations will be imme- 
diately acknowledged by every mau who has, with a 
view of founding bis beKef on an immovable basis, in- 
vestigated our popular evidences. And, I must here 
confess, that Macardy’s was the first conclusive, satis - 
fhetovy treatise I ever met with — His proofs are strik- 
ing, comprehensive, and well arranged ; end the whole 
work is admirably calculated to remove the doubts of 
the intelligent inquirer, and to confirm him in an unequi- 
vocal belief of the Gospel Dispensation. 

The atyle is worthy of the subject, and the origi- 
nal matter is, throughout, marked with just discern- 
ment* and manly eloquence. Iadeed, the plan and 
execution of the work are alike meritorious — they are 
equally characteristic of the talent and powers of the 
writer. I am. See, 

Manchester, 1 tik May , 1823. T. G. 


• The Review alluded to was by a popular literary ren- 
of Sheffield, whose initial it bears. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — Whilst seated the other night, as usual, before 
■y biasing fire, with the plentiful tapper hoard on the 
table, and the life of Lorenzo d* Medici, which I had 
been perusing, on my left hand side, I fell ioto a sort 
of dreaming reverie, and found myself wandering on 
the classic shores of Italy, with the whole parapher- 
nalia of statues, books, msnuscripts, and medals, 
floating, as it were in panoramic procession, before my 
delighted eyes. At the very moment I fanoied myself 
on the entrance to the palace of Lorenzo, I was ar- 
rested by a warbling which seemed to fill the vast space 
where I stood, and to rivet ray guide to the spot ; the 
notes were sweet, but the tune melancholy; and, when 
I would have approaohed to discover the souroe of this 
noelody, I started from my seat, and awoke ! — Judge 
of my disappointment when, instead of my intelligent 
guide, I discovered my old housemaid, standing in an 
attitude, which conveyed to me well the state of her 
nasod. She, with a low oourtesey begged to know my 
commands, and hoped that I was not seriously indis- 
pisaed. “ It was all a dream,” said I, •* but no, what 
sweet notes are those, and who is the divine creature 
thmt can warble so charmingly?” " Only a friend,” 
replied she, “ who has called upon me.” I then begged 
that the door should be left open, and that her compa- 
nion might not be disturbed, but rather urged to con- 
tinue her musical recreation. 

As she song on, I endeavoured to take down the 
words, and fonnd it no very difficult task, so sweetly 
jet so distinctly every syllable flowed from her lips. 

The first appears to be a new version of the beautiful 
«nng “ Flow, Flow, Cubans.” and so pathetic was her 
nmner, that I seemed rivetted to the spot — it ran as 
foftkvs : — 

Shrike, strike once more that melancholy strain, 

No more thy harp with merry song shall sound ; 

Tor its loot master lies amid the slain. 

And ne'er shall beer its tuneful notes aguin ; 

No more with it shall Cambria's hails resound I 

Sound, sound, once more, that long and plaintive lay. 

And tnne It to the night bird's doleful mourn 
Far is thy matter's musk ; and the day. 

Whoa leave listen'd— and his martial play ; 

AH, an, alas I are now for ever flown 1 


The other was set to the tune of the old, but oo less 
beautiful song— Over the mountains.” 

Far o’er yon mountains deep cover'd with snow. 

Have you not heard of the poor orphan child I 
Deserted and famish’d my sister Is dying. 

My poor little brother seeks food in you wHd. 

Far o’er the ravines midst storms and dread tempests 
Have I sought out this retreat from the rain ; 

Give me one morsel of bread now I pray you do, 

Thcu will I seek my poor sister again. 

Longing she looks for my coming to shelter her. 

Give but one morsel, ’twill ease all my pain ; 

Give me some clothing to cover her starving limbs. 

Then my good friends i’ll ne’er trouble again. 

Such were the two pieces that she sang, and, as the 
hall door closed npon her, I beard a promise that she 
would return in a few evenings, and take ten with them. 
How I longed to see the creature who bad afforded me 

so muoh delight, I painted her as the most but 

hold, I shall mayhap see her, and that ere long ; then 
yoo shall bear my report, and, shoold I be able to copy 
any more songs, you shall have them from 
Liverpool, 1823. IGNOTO. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ANECDOTES OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sir Isaac Newton was the only child of Mr. John 
Newton, who had a small paternal estate near the little 
village of Woolsthorpe, about half a mile west from 
Colterswortb, on the great north road between Stam- 
ford and Grantham, by the daughter of a gentleman 
whose name was Ayscough, who also lived in Wools- 
thorpe, and was Lord of the Manor. Sir Isaac was 
born in the year 1642, and when a boy be was some- 
times employed in very servile offices. He often 
watched the sheep ; and it is reported that a gentleman 
once found him reading a book on practical geometry ; 
and that upon taking him some questions, he discovered 
snch tokeos of uncommon genius that he applied to his 
mother, and strongly nrged her to take the boy from 
the field, and give him a good education ; offering to 
assist in his maintenance, if there should be occasion. 
It is not probable however, that if such an offer was 
made, it was ever accepted, for in the rolia, or re- 
cords, which are sometimes read at the court-leets in 
Grantham, mention is made of Mr. Aysoongh, Isaac’s 
maternal grandfather, as guardian or trustee of Isaac 
Newton, under age. It it therefore reasonable to ‘be- 
lieve that Iaaae bad a provision under his mother's 
marriage settlement, and that his grandfather took care 
of bis education. But, however this he, be was sent 
to the grammar school; and, as is wall known, he 
afterwards pursued his academic studies in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Hia father died while he was yet s lad ; and his 
mother married a second husband, whose name was 
Smith, then rector of North-Witham, a parish adjoin- 
ing Colterswortb, by whom she bad a son and some 
daughters, who afterwards intermarried with persons 
of property and character, of the names of Barton and 
Conduit 

The manor of Woolsthorpe, with some other pro- 
perty, descended to Sir Isaac upon the death of hia 
grandfather Ayscough; and he made some purchases 
himself; but the whole was inconsiderable, for his 
estate in that neighbourhood, at hia death, amounted 
only to £105 per annum. 

He went to College in the year J6C0; and in 1664 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1667 be was 
ohosen Fellow, and took tha degree of Master of Arts. 
In November, 1669, Dr. Isaac Barrow resigned the 
mathematical chair to Sir Isaac ; and in 1671 he was 
eleotsd Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1686 the 
privileges of the University being attacked by King 
James the Second, Sir Isaao appeared among the most 
hearty defenders, and was, on that occasion, appointed 
one of the delegates to the High-Commission Courts. 
In 1088 he was chosen one of the Members for the 
Convention Parliament, in which he sat till It wgp dis- 
solved. His merit was now so well known to Charles 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, that when be 
undertook the great work of recoining the mooey, he 
fixed upon Sir Isaac as his assistant, and in 1690 ap- 
pointed him Warden of the Mint, in which employment 
he did very signal service to the nation. Three y ears 


afterwards he was promoted to the Mastership of that 
oflfce, a place worth £1566 por annom. Upon this 
promotion he appointed Mr. Whistoa his deputy in tho 
Mathematical Professorship in Cambridge, giving him 
the full profits of tho place, whioh too be procured for 
him in 1703. Tho same ytsr be was chosen President 
of the Royal Society, in which chair he sot twenty-five 
years, till the day of his death. 

Sir Isaac's principal residence in town was in a house 
at the corner of Long's Court, in Saint James's Street, 
Leicester Fields ; upon the roof of which he bnilt n 
small observatory. He died in Pitt's Buildings, Ken- 
sington, March SO, 1797, in the 85th yoar of bis are* 
and was interred near the eotranoe into the choir of 
Westminster Abbey, where a stately monument is 
erected to his memory, with an inscription upon it, 
drawn up with consummate elegance. 

This account, however brief and imperfect, may 
confute some errors which those who have written the 
life of Sir Isaao have fallen into One author repre- 
sents Sir Isaac's father as the eldest son of a baronet ; 
bat if this had betB true, Sir Isaac, who was the only 
child of his father, would have bad an hereditary title ; 
whereat it is notorious, that the honour of knighthood 
was not conferred on him till 1705. Neither ia it tree 
that the family were opulent. The sou of his father's 
brother was a carpenter, whose name was John New- 
ton : he was afterwards game-keeper to Sir Isaac, and 
died at the age of sixty, ip 1725. To Robert, the son 
of this John, Sir Isaac’s estates in Woolsthorpe des- 
cended, ns his heir at law ; and Sir Isaac’s personal 
estate, which was very considerable, was shared among 
the children of his mother by her seoond marriage, and 
their descendants. 


THE ALPS. 

From Italy, a Poem, by S. Rogers, 

Who flrit beholds those everlasting clouds. 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon and night. 
Still where they were, stedfast, immovable: 

Who first beholds the Alps— that mighty chela 
Of Mountains, stretching on from east to west. 

So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal. 

As to belong rather to Heaven than Earth— 

But instantly receives into faia soul 
A sense, a feeling that be loses not, 

A something that informs him ’tls a moment 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever ? 

_ To they *c*m«d the barriers of a World. 
Baying, Thus far, no further! and as o’er 
The level plain I travelled silently, 

Hearing them more and more, day after day. 

My wandering thoughts my only company. 

And they before me still, oft as I looked, 

A strange delight, mingled with tear, came o'er me. 
A wonder as at thing* I had not heard of! 

Oft as I looked, I felt as though it were 
For the first lime! 

_ , , . Great was the tumult there. 

Deafening the din, when in barbaric pomp 
Die Carthaginian on his march to Rome 
Entered their fastnesses. Trampling the snows. 

The war-horse reared ; and the towered elephant 
Upturned his trunk Into the murky sky 
Then tumbled headlong, swallowed up and lost. 

He and his rider. * 

. . . __ _ Now the scene is changed ; 

And o'er Mount Cenis. o’er the Simplon winds 
A path of pleasure. Like a silver cone 
Flung aboat carelessly, it shines afhr. 

Catching the eye in many a broken link, 

In many a torn and traverse as it glides: 

And oft above aud oft below appears, 

Seen o’er the wall by him who Journies up. 

As though it were another, not the same, 

Leading along he knows not whence or whither. 
Yet thro’ its fairy-course, go where it will. 

The torrent stops it not, the rugged rock 
Opens and lets it in ; and on it runs. 

Winning its easy way from clime to dim* 

Through glens locked up before. 

. Not such my path! 

Mine bnt for those, who, like Jean Jaques, delight 
In diuiness, gssing and shuddering on 
Dll fascination cornea and tha brain tarns! 

Mine, though I judge but from my agae-At* 

Over the D ranee, just where the Abbot fell. 

The same aa Hannibal's. 

_ But now ’tit past. 

That turbulent Chaos : and the promised land 
Lies at my feet in aU its loveliness 1 
To him who starts up from a terrible dre am . 

And lo, the sun is shining, and the lark 
Singing aloud for Joy, to him is not 
Such sudden ravishment as now I feel 
At the first glimpses of fair Italy, 
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VARIETIES. 

Coggeshall Facetja. — In peroaing jonr 1, 2, 3 
to II Coggeshall facetiae, most of whioh I well remem- 
ber being played off many years ago by the cooknies 
against those wise men of the East the Coggeshalians. 
1 was mnoh disappointed at yonr omitting two whioh 
ior native ingenuity, are sorely, though now they appear 
the last, not the least conspicoons. 

On some general poblio rejoicing, it was rumoured 
through the town, that Colchester on the appointed 
Evening would be brilliantly illuminated. Many of the 
haul ton wishing much to have a view of this rarely 
occurring spectacle, set their wits to work bow it could 
be managed that the loyalty of their ancient town should 
not be impeaohed, and, at the same time, the inhabi- 
tants not disappointed of this jaunt to Colchester. It 
was at last resolved in Solemn Conclave, that to enable 
the good people to enjoy themselves at Colchester dur- 
ing the night, Coggeshall should be illuminated daring 
the day-time. — 

13. When the mania of Volunteering was atits height, 
the valorous Youth of this town not to be behindhand 
in patriotic spirit with their neighbours, agreed to form 
themselves into a Corps of Cavalry but wishing their 
military to interfere as little with their civil occupations 
as possible made the following prudential — Sine qua 
non.— That they never should be ordered to march be- 
yond 8 miles of the town, nor within 3 miles of the 


Nice Distinction. — An old gentleman of the name 
of Oould having married a very young wife, wrote a 
poetical epistle to a friend, to inform him of it, and 
concluded it thus : 

“ So you see, my dear Str, though I’m eighty years old, 

A Girl of Eighteen is in love with old Gould.** 

To whioh his friend replied. 

“ A Girl of Eighteen may love Gould, it is true, 

But believe me, dear 8ir, it is Gold without U !” 

Political Distich. — On Lord Roekingham’s be- 
coming Minister daring our disputes with America, a 
declaratory Bill being brought into the House of Com- 
mons, which was judged to be too tame by the adverse 
party, the following distich appeared in the papers — 

You had better declare , whhih you may without shocking ’em. 
That the Nation’s asleep , and the Minister Rocking ’em. 

A Sovereign. — “ Though not perhaps to be reck- 
oned amongst puns, yet the names of things as well as 
persons, are liable to very odd perversions, I do not 
like the name of oar gold coin the Sovereign on this 
account. We need ’be carefnl of not incarring the 
charge of High Treason, by oar oommon expressions 
concerning it. How strangely the following mast 
soand to any toyed ear : 

“ I have got a dreadfully bad Sovereign. 

“ I wish 1 coold change my Sovereign. 

“ I am sure the Sovereign I have got it not worth 
twenty Shillings. 

“ I have bat half a Sovereign. 

“ And bow many of His Majesty’s most devoted 
subjects, if they were to speak their minds frdely, 
must cordially and daily wish, to have more Sovereigns 
than one . 

“ To console however the friends of Monsroby, we 
may be just as certain that every person in His Majes- 
ty’s dominions would rather have one, than none.” 

London Gas-lights. — The length of streets already 
lighted with gas in London is 215 milea ; and three 
principal companies light 89,504 pnblio lamps, and 
consume annually about 33,158 ohaldrous of coal. 

Strange Appropriation. — A magpie built her 1 
nest, in 1821, iu a tree sixteen feet high, and brought 
forth five young ones ; in 1822 a hawk brought forth 
four young ones in the same nest, which were taken by 
Mr. Grant, game -keeper to H. Peirse, Esq. ; and this 
year, 1823, a wild-duck has taken up her residence in 
the same nest, and deposited ten eggs. 

Meteor. — On Friday night, tbe 2nd instant, exactly 
at eleven o’clock, « fiery meteor of considerable mag- 
nitude, resembling in shape a large kite, was observed 
(saj» the Carlisle Patriot) in the heavens, travelling 
with great velocity in the direction from south to north. 


In its progress it emitted a vast nnmber of sparks from 
its tail, and so brilliant and vivid was the reflection 
caused thereby, that the streets of this city and the sur- 
rounding country were illuminated in a very extraordi- 
nary degree. It finally separated into distinct masses, 
withont any explosion. 

Wonderful Discovery. — “ A subject in itself 
didactic and critical, admits neither the charms of the 
beautiful, tbe corrnscationa of tbe surprising, norfthe 
emportement of the sublime.” — A less circumscribed 
course of reading would have taught the author other* 
wise ! 

CRITICISM. — “When the reader has investigated, 
balanced, viewed, and reviewed every particular, his opi- 
nion may be candid and impartial.”! It may indeed ! — 
And he will have afforded ample proof that he is a 
patient investigator, balancer, viewer , and reviewer ! ! 

Technicals. — “ If the character of a Poet be con- 
centrated within a single line, it has been tbe result of 
painfial analysis . It is hoped that no precipitate judg- 
ment will be formed with respect to the decision that 
is made.” These technicals, with the effervescences and 
efflorescences so frequently met with, prove that the 
writer or his Tutor mast be « chemist — at least a dab- 
bler in theoretical chemistry ! 

Deification. — “The apotheosis of a character is 
the work of a coDtary ; and even tbe estimate of genius 
should pass seven times through the furnacb of criti- 
cism, before it can appear withont dross and alloy.”! 
This is profound and unaspiring ! ! 

Sciolists. — “ Peculiar predilections for some parti- 
cular author, and a circumscribed acquaintance with 
the Poets, will necessarily induce a warmth of par- 
tiality, which, more generhl perusals would at once 
moderate and cool. He who has read ’ Thomson’s 
Seasons,' often speaks with as invincible dogmatism 
and supercilious animadversion as if he had read Chau- 
cer and Spenser ; or rather, I may more justly f observe, 
as if he had never seen them ”! See Eustace St.- 
Ctere’s Beauties of English Poetry — Manchester Iris 
for 1823, page 3! ! 

Waverley* — The unknown Author of Waverly is 
elected member of the Roxburgh Club, and we believe 
it is understood, that, in case this mysterious person 
sboold be found wanting, when called upon, his chair 
is to be occupied by Sir W alter Scott 

Anecdote op Lord Byron.— In front of Newstead 
At/bey, (ten miles from Nottingham,) the seat of the 
Byron family, is an elegant monument, erected by 
Lord Byron, the Poet, to the memory of a favourite 
Dog. — Near it, were formed three vaults, which were 
also prepared by bis Lordship.— —In one of them are 
deposited the remains of bis favourite Dog, and in the 
other two, bis Lordship intended bis owd remains and 
those of a favourite servant to be also interred, when 
the hand of death dosed their earthly career. 

Vhe foUowmg Inscription was placed on the Monument. 

** Near this Spot 

Are deposited the Remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 

Strength, without Insolence, 

Courage, without Ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of Man, without his Vices. 

This Praise. 

Which would be unmeaning Flattery, if inscribed 
over 

Human Ashes, 

Is but a Just Tribute to the Memory of 
Boatswain,— A Dog 

Who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
and died at 
Newstead, Nov. 18, 

1808 .” 



MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER, 


From Monday May IMA, to Friday May l&A, 1803. 


Monday . — F or the Benefit of Mr. Penaon — A Core 
for the Heart Ache : with the T nrnpike Gate. 
Wednesday . — Lover'* Vows : with tbe Padlock. 

Friday. — For the Benefit of Mr. Eland. — Road to 
Ruin : is He Jealous? and Hnsbanda and Wives. 


REPOSITORY OF OBIVXOS. 


“ And justly the Wise-man thus preach’d to us all,— 

** Despise not the value of things that are small.”— 

Old Ballad. 


The following beautiful Charade is attributed to tie lalt 
C . /. Fox , Esq. 


My fit st doth affliction denote. 
Which my second is destined to feel ; 
My whole is a sore antidote. 

That affliction to sooth and to heal. 


The following appeared in the Periodicals sometime ego. 
and the answer escaped the notice of some Ladies, 
beg a reply from your Correspondents . 

My first is cot. 

My second broken — 

My whole a quarrel, 

Quickly spoken. 


Theatre Royal, Manchester. 

Last week of the Company’s Performing this Seuos. 
ILf R. W. REES has the honour to announce that 
his BENEFIT will uke place on WHIT-MONDAY, 
May 19ih, 18*3, and although hia longjmd continued indispo- 
sition has deprived him of the pleasure of fblloeisf tbe 
duties of hb profession, yet be trusts the entertainments k has 
selected, will be found worthy of that patronage which it has 
always been hb study to deserve. The entertahuneub eiO 
commence with the admired Play of 

THE CURFEW. 

After which (by particular desire) the favourite iateriafe, 
entitled AMOROSO, King of Little Britain. Amoroso, Mr. 
W. REES, (hb first appearance these six weeks) which cha- 
racter be will attempt (for this night only) in IMITATION of 
Messrs. KEAN, KEMBLE, and MUNDEN. The whole to 
conclude with the Popular Melo Drame of the 
MILLER AND HIS MEN. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. W. REES, 13, Rlehmond-Strert: 
of Mr. ELAND, at the Box Office, where places may he 
taken ; and at the IRIS OFFICE, Sl Ano’s-Square. 


to ooxmsspoNDEirre. 


Humphrey Plausible appears to be a shrewd impertbent fel- 
low. — But, on consideration, we arc inclined to rtcelre hb 
communication as a pure irony ; in which ease, ve bill 
only dub him a pleasant, ingenious trifler.— Why, Mr.H.r. 
should We pirate from au unpublished Novell— Arc gm 
readers as impatient for its plot, as the CornhiH tribe air a* 
to be for a first intimation of tbe decision of a bug-peodia? 
battle t— Or, is the mere plot at all interesting or necessary! 
The admirers of Sir Walter win peruse Quentin Dm vert 
for themselves, however copious our extracts; and rr. dm 
who have no taste for the original, will hardly ddgs todip 
into even a pirated chapter! — This, Mr. H. P- 
our opinion ; and it iuduced us to pass over tbe estiicu 
alluded to with a smile of pity and contempt, and a pwwj 
remark, as to the disappointment that would arise to the* 
garbling forests! ten, should the great unknown bteroo*, 
and block up their illicit medium.— And that this, Mr. H. r. 
has really turned out to be the case, is to us a source of ?mt 
seif-gratnlstion ; inasmuch as it shows tbe coned!** d w 
judgment, dbappolnts the host of continuers , and cbiiuk* 
their unreflecting etlrontery. 

L. B.’s favours arc received.— 'Our quiudcal and veirlwM 
friend is somewhat too severe.— Having despatched the 
in question with unqualified censure, would not s now 
similar notice of it be highly Indecorous and 
are satisfied with our legitimate province, and hsrisfW- 
charged the duties incumbent upon os, unless they *r*grw- 
ful and entertaining, a recurrence b avoided.— We mm £ 
the preposterous puff so pointedly animadverted 
think lb weakness and fallacy too gross for reprehension-" 
See our commented * varieties.” 

Barythymia b unavoidably deferred till next week, owisfb 
our engraving of St. Mary's Spire. 

Lines on a fallen leaf ; To Morrow ; A. Z. ; H. Rj A am 
lation from tjie French by G ; and Qui* ; — are recowo* 

N. W. Halcesrisa’s Soldier has not yet “ qnltted 
a blaze nor have we made tight of him.— He thsll ib . 
appear. 

Manchester : Printed and Pahlishedby 

St. Ante s- Square ; to whom Adtertitements ene 

nicotians (post paidj may be addressed. 
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R E VI EW . 


[On reference to the advertisement in our last page, it will be 
seen that Quentin Durward to published ; and we lose not 
a moment in presenting our readers with an analysis and 
specimens of the work, as given in the Literary Gaselte of 
8atarday last.— We at the same time notice with peculiar 
mtisfection bow spiritedly this respectable periodical animad- 
verts upon the flimsy puff, and disingenuous conduct of some 
contemporary Journals. — See our address to “ Humphrey 
Plausible,** in * Notices to Corbcsfoiipxnts ” last 
week. — En.] 


Quentin Durward. By the Author of Waver- 
ley, &c. 3 vols. London, Hurst Robinson 
and Co. 

THE first volume of this work, dishonourably 
obtained (as we are assured,) has furnished 
some Journals with long articles, and a prolific 
cause for bragging of their priority of intelli- 

S nce and immense circulation. Such priority 
r be it from us to contest — such circulation 
may it never be onr lot to know ; for we cannot 
steal, and to beg we should be ashamed. The 
homely adage of u the more haste the worse 
speed ” has been completely verified in this in- 
stance ; and though disgusted with the quackery 
which has made a moonshine mountain of a 
partial knowledge most equivocally obtained and 
discreditably tised, we should evince a poor 
sense of the established character of our work 
with, its extensive influence and consequent 
power, and a strong suspicion of stupidity in 
the public, were we to employ more breath in 
blowing away these bubbles. 

An admirable Introduction, in the Author’s 
very best manner, brings us to this novelty from 
hia pen, — a picture of foreign manners towards 
the end of toe fifteenth century. And well is it 
contrasted with this introductory outline of those 
of the beginning of the nineteenth, in which 
the interesting portrait of a restored Emigrant 
oi the old Court is one of the happiest ever 
drawn even by the master of Waverley. The 
nature and humour of this outwork would detain 
us, had we not ample occasion to adduce similar 
mudities in the main fortress ; suffice it to say, 
teat in the ruined Chateau of Hautlieu the his- 
tory of Quentin Durward is said to have been 
found. 

The hero, a young Scotsman of the shire of 
Angus (or Hanguisse, as the Marquis persists 
in calling it,) and the only surviving branch of , 
a gentle family, whom the Ogilvies had harried 
ana exterminated in a feud, arrives in France in 
qpiest of happier fortunes ; but previously to 
entering on his adventures, we nave a finely 
written view of the state of that country, and 
of the characters of Louis XI. and Charles Duke 
of Burgundy. It is the hap of Quentin to en- 
counter the former near Plessis-les-Tours, and 
to ingratiate himself into his favour, as far as 
&n ingenuous youth could be prized by a tortu- 
ous politician. At first Louis suffers the adven- 
turer to be nearly drowned, and then succours 
him as Maitre Pierre, a substantial citizen ; 
While his attendant (Tristan, his provost marshal) 
Passes for a still lower character. He is carried 


to an inn, and kindly entertained by the king, 
who discovers that he is in search of service, and 
looks forward to a maternal uncle, one of his 
Majesty’s bravest Scottish archers, and named 
Ludovic Leslie, or le Balafrd, from a scar on 
his face. At this inn Quentin is blessed with a 
sight of Isabelle, Countess of Croye, a vassal 
of the Duke of Burgundy’s, but who, with her 
aunt Hameline, had fled to Louis, to avoid be- 
ing forced into a hated marriage by that hot and 
peremptory Lord. 

The next character who appears on the stage 
is his uncle Ludovic ; and a portion of the au- 
thor’s description of the interview between the 
relations is well worth citing as an example of 
the work : — 

The cavalier who awaited Quentin Durward’* des- 
cent into the apartment where he had breakfasted, was 
one of those of whom Louis XI. had long since said, 
that they held in their hands the fortune of France, as 
to them were entrusted the direct custody and protec- 
tion of the royal person- 

Each of them ranked as gentlemen in place 

and honour ; and their near approach to the king’s 
person gave them dignity in their own eyes, as well as 
in those of the nation of France. They were sumptu- 
ously armed, equipped, and mounted ; and each was 
entitled to allowance for a squire, a valet, a page, and 
two yeomen, one of whom was termed covtelier, from 
the large knife which he wore to dispatch those whom 
in the matt* his master had thrown to the ground. 
With these followers, end a corresponding equipage, 
an Archer of the Scottish Guard was a person of qua- 
lity and importance; and vacancies being generally 
filled up by those who bed been trained in the service 
as pages or valets, the cadets of the best Scottish 
families were often sent to serve under some friend 
and relation in those capacities, until a chance of pre- 
ferment should occur. 

The coulelier and his companion, not being noble or 
capable of this promotion, were recruited from persons 
of inferior quality ; but as their pay and appointments 
were excellent, their masters were easily able to select 
from among their wandering countrymen the strongest 
and most courageous to wait upon them in that 
capacity. 

Ludovic Leslie, or, as we shall more frequently call 
him, Le Balafr6, by which name he was generally 
known in France, was upwards of six feet high, robust, 
strongly compacted in person, and hard-favoured in 
countenance, which latter attribute was much increased 
by a large and ghastly scar, which, beginning on his 
forehead, and narrowly missing bis right eye, had laid 
bare the cheek-bone, and descended from thence al- 
most to the tip of his ear, exhibiting a deep seam, 
which was sometimes scarlet, sometimes purple, some- 
times blue, and sometimes approaching to black ; but 
always hideous, because at variance wtth the com- 
plexion of the face in whatever state it chaooed to be, 
whether agitated or still, flushed with unusual passion, 
or in its ordinary state of weather-beaten and sun- 
burnt swarthiness. 

His dress and arms were spleodid. He wore his 
national bonnet, crested with a toft of feathers, and 
with a Virgin Mary of massive silver for a brooch. 
These had been presented to the Scottish Guard, in 
consequence of the King, in one of his fits of super- 
stitious piety, having devoted the swords of his guard 
to the service of the Holy Virgin, and, as some say, 
carried the matter so far as to draw ont a commis- 
sion to Oar Lady as the Captain General. The Archer’s 
gorget, arm-piece, and gauntlets, were of the finest 


steel, curiously inlaid with silver, and his hauberk, or 
shirt of mail, was as clear and bright as the frost-work 
of a winter morning upon fern or brier. He wore a 
loose surcoat, or cassock, of rich bine velvet, open at 
the sides like that of a herald, with a large white cross 
of embroidered silver bisecting it both before and be- 
hind — his knees and legs were protected by hose of 
mail and shoes of steel — a broad strong poniard (called 
the Mercy of God ) hung by his right side — the baoL 
drick for his two banded sword, richly embroidered, 
hung upon bis left shoulder; but, for convenience, be 
at present carried in his hand that unwieldy weapon, 
which the rules of his service forbade him to lay aside. 

Quentin Durward, though, like the Scottish youth 
of the period, he had been early taught to look upon 
arms and war, thought he had never seen a more mar- 
tial-looking, or more completely equipped and accom- 
plished man-at-arms, than now saluted him in the per- 
son of bis mother’s brother, called Ludovic with the 
Scar, or Le Balafr6 ; yet he could not but shrink a 
little from the grim expression of his countenance, 
while, with its rough mou&tacbios, he brushed first the 
one and then the other cheek of his kinsman, welcomed 
his fair nephew to France, and, in the same breath, 
asked what news from Scotland. 

* Little good, dear uncle/ replied yonng Durward ; 

1 but I am glad that you know me ao readily.’ 

* I would have known thee, boy, in the lands* of 
Bourdeaux, had I met thee marching there like a crane 
on a pair of stilts. But sit thee down — sit thee down 
— if there is sorrow to hear of, we will have wine to 
make ns bear it. — Ho ! old Pinch-Meaanre, onr good 
host, bring us of thy best, and that in an instant.’ 

The well-known sound of the Scottish French was 
as familiar in the taverns near Plessia, as that of the 
Swiss-French in the modern gmguettes of Paris ; and 
promptly — ay, with the promptitude of fear and preci- 
pitation, was it heard and obeyed. A flaggon of cham- 
pagne soon stood before them, of which the elder took 
a draught, while the nephew helped himself only to a 
moderate sip, to acknowledge his nnole’s courtesy, 
saying, in excuse, that he had already drank wine that 
morning. 

( That had been a rare apology in the month of thy 
sister, fair nephew/ said Le Balafr6 ; 'yon must fear 
the wioe-pot less, if yon would wear heard on your 
face, aud write yourself soldier. But, come— come — 
unbuckle your Scottish mail-bag— give ns the news of 
Glen-houlakin — how doth my sister f 

* Dead, fair uncle/ answered Quentin, sorrow folly. 

* Dead ! ’ echoed bis uncle, with a tone rather 
marked by wonder than sympathy — * why, she was five 
years younger than I, and 1 was never better in mjr 
life. Dead ! the thiog is impossible. I have never 
had so much as a headache, unless after revelling ont 
ray two or three days’ furlow with the brethren of the 
joyous science— and my poor sister is dead !— And 
jour father, fair nephew, hath he married again?’ 

And, ere the youth could reply, be read the answer 
in his surprise at the question, and said, * tVhat, no ? 
— I would have sworn that Allan Durward was no man 
to live without a wife. He loved to have his house in 
order — loved to look on a pretty woman too ; and waa 
somewhat strict in life withal — matrimony did all this 
for him. Now, I care little about these comforts ; and 
I can look on a pretty woman without thinking on th« 
sacrament of wedlock — I am scarce holy enough for 
that.’ 

* Alas ! dear uncle, my mother was left a widow a 
year since, when Glen-houlakin was harried by the 
Ogilvies. My father, and my two ancles, and my two 
elder brothers, and seven of my kinsmen, and the 
harper, and the tasker, and some six more of onr 
people, were killed in defending the castle ; and there 
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ia not a banting ksfcrtb or a its tiding stole in all Glen- 
houlakin.' 

* Cross of Saint Andrew 1 ' said Le Balafrd ; * that 
is what I call an onslaught* Ay, these Ogil vies were 
ever bnt sorry neighbour? to Glen-honlakin — an evil 
ehsnee it want -fate -of war — fate of war. — When 
did this mishap befalj fair nephew ? a With that he 
took a deep draaght of wine in lien, and shook bis 
b e ad w it h moch- sol e mni ty, whew bis kinsman replied,* 
that his family had been destroyed upon the festival of 
Saint Jade last bye-past. 

‘ Look ye there/ said the soldier ; 4 1 said it was all 
obance — on that very day 1 and twenty of my comrades 
carried the Castle of Rocbe-ooir by storm, from Amaury 
Bras-de-fer, a captain of free lances, whom yon most 
have heard of. I killed him on his own threshold, and 
gained aa much gold as made this fair oh&in, which was 
once twice as long as it now is — and that minds me to 
send part of it on an holy errand. — Here, Andrew — • 
Andrew ! v 

Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like the 
Archer himself in the general equipment, bat withont 
the armour for the limbs,— that of the body more 
coarsely manufactured — his cap without a plume, and 
his cassock made of serge, or coarse cloth, instead of 
rich velvet. Untwining his gold chain from his neck, 
Balsfrd twisted off, with bis firm and stroog-set teeth, 
aboot four inches from the one end of it, and said to 
his attendant, * Here, Andrew, carry this to my gossip, 
jolly Father Boniface, the monk of Saint Martin's — 
greet him well from me, by the same token that he 
coaid not say God save ye when we last parted at mid- 
night.— Tell my gossip that my brother and sister, and 
some others of my house, tre all dead and gone, and I 
pray him to say masaes for their soals as far as the 
value of these liuks will carry him, and to do on trait 
what else may be necessary to free them from Purga- 
tory. And hark ye, as they were just-living people, 
and free from all heresy, it may be that they are well 
nigh ont of limbo already, so that a little matter may 
have them free of the fet’ocks *, and in that case, look 
ye, ye will say I desire to take out the gold in corses 
upon a generation called the Ogilvies, in what way 
soever the church may best come at them. You under- 
stand all this, Andrew ?' 

The coutalier nodded. 

* Then look that none of the links find their way to 
the wine-house ere the Monk touches them ; for if it 
so chance, thou shalt taste of saddle-girth and stirrup- 
leather, till thou art as raw as St Bartholomew. — Yet 
hold, I see thy eye has fixed on the wine-measure, and 
thou shall not go without tasting.’ 

So saying, he filled him a brimful cop, which the 
eoutelier drank off, and retired to do bis patrons com- 
mission. 

* And now, fair nephew, let ns hear what waa your 
awn fortune in this unhappy matter.' 

* I fought it out among those that were older and 
stouter than I was, till we were all brought down,' 
said Durward, * and I received a cruel wound.' 

* Not a worse slash than I received ten years since 
myself,' said Le Balafrl. — * Look at this now, my fair 
nephew,' tracing the dark crimson gash whioh was im- 
printed on bis face — 1 An Ogilvy's sword never plough- 
ed so deep a farrow.' 

( They ploughed deeply enough/ answered Quentin, 
sadlj ; * but they were tired at last, and my mother's 
entreaties procured meroy for me, when I was found to 
retaio some spark of life ; but although a learned monk 
of the Aberbrotbock, who chanced to be our guest at 
the fatal time, and narrowly escaped being killed in 
the fray, was permitted to bind my wounds, and finally 
to remove me to a place of aafety, it was only on pro- 
mise, given both by my mother and him, that 1 should 
become a monk.’ 

For this vocation, however, he waa unfit; 
and after being taught the rare accomplishments 
of reading and writing, set forth, as shown, to 
ush his fortunes. These prosper, for he acts 
ravely and prudently; saves the King at a 
Boar-hunt, is enrolled among the Scots archers 
of his guard, and employed on matters of the 
Utmost pith and moment. In the end of the 
first volume, Crevecseur, a brave Burgundian 
ambassador, delivers a hostile message ft am his 


master the* Duke ; but Loute temporizes, and to 
avoid one part of the ground of quarrel, entrusts 
Quentin with a charge of the ladies, Hameline 
and Isabelle, to convey them to the Bishop of 
Liege for protection, while in reality he plans 
their being aeized by William de la March, a 
lawless warrior, called the Boar of the Ardennes, 
and disposed of by that savage. 

The characters introduced In this volume are 
finely delineated. Louis, and his ministers or 
adherents. Cardinal Balue, Oliver le Dain (his 
barber,) Tristan (his executioner,) and his satel- 
lite hangmen, Trois-Eschelles and Petit- Andrd, 
are not only strikingly identified, but the Duke 
of Orleans, the brave Dunois, Joan, the King's 
daughter, Crawford, the Captain of the Guard, 
Isabelle of Crave, and certain Bohemian vaga- 
bonds who perform no unimportant parts in the 
drama, are all most characteristically woven 
into the web of this history so unlike a fiction 
The second volume is nearly occupied with 
the journey of Quentin and his beloved charge 
to Leige, after the superstitious King has con- 
sulted his astrologer Gaileoti on the probable 
issue of that step. Our hero avoids tne Buare 
laid for them on the route, and overmatches his 
treacherous guide, one of the Bohemians whom 
we have mentioned. A short bit of colloque on 
the way may serve as a characteristic sketch of 
those rude times. Isabelle says — * God knows, I 
never wished — to occasion war betwixt France 
and my native Burgundy, or that lives should be 
lost for such as me. I only implored permission 
to retire to the Convent of Mannonthier, or to 
any other holy sanctuary/ 

* You spoke then like • fool, my cousin/ answered 
the elder lady, * and not like a daughter of my noble 
brother. It is well there is still one alive, who bath 
some of the spirit of the noble honso of Croye. How 
should a high-born lady be known from a sun-burnt 
milk-maid, save that spears are broken for the one, and 
only haael-polea for the other? I tell you, maiden, that 
while 1 was in the very earliest bloom, scarcely older 
than yourself, the famous Passage of Arms at Hafling- 
bem waa held in my honour ; the ohailengers were four, 
the assailants so many as twelve. It lasted three days ; 
and oost the lives of two adventurous knights, the frao- 
ture of one back-bone, one collar-bone, three legs and 
two arms, besides flesh-wounds and bruises beyond the 
heralds' coanting ; and thus have the ladies of our 
boose ever been honoured. Ah, bad you but half the 
heart of your noble anoestry, you would find means at 
some court, where ladies' love and fame in arms are 
still prised, to maintain a tournament, at whioh your 
hand slionld bo the prise, as waa that of your great- 
grandmother of blessed memory, at the spear-running 
of Strasbourg ; and thus should you gain the best Lanoe 
in Europe, to maintain the rights of the House of Croye, 
both against the oppression of Burgundy and the policy 
of France/ 

* But, fair kinswoman/ answered the yooager Count- 
ers, * 1 have been told by old nurse, that although the 
Rbingrave was the best lanoe at the great tournament 
at Strasburgb, and so won the hand of my respected 
grandmother, yet the match was no happy one, as he 
used often to scold, and sometimes to beat, my great- 
grandmother of blessed memory/ 

' And wherefore not?' said the older Conntesa, io 
her romantic enthusiasm for the profession of chivalry ; 
' why should those victorious arms, acoustomed to blows 
abroad, be bound to restrain their energies at home? 
A thoosand times rather would I bo beaten twioe a-daj, 
by n husband whose arm was as much feared by others 
as by mo, than be the wife of a coward, who dared 
neither to lift band to bit wife, nor to any one else ! 

* 1 should wish you joy of such a restless mate, fair 
aunt/ replied Isabelle, * without envying you ; for if 
broken bones bo lovely io tourneys, there is nothing less 
amiable in ladies' bower/ 

1 Nay, but the beating is no neoesssry consequence 
of wedding with n knight of fame in arms ; though it is 
true that our ancestor of blessed memory, the Rhin- 
grava Gottfried/ waa something rough-tempered, and 


addicted to the use of ttbeiinweHk— The very perfot 
knight is a lamb among ladies, and a lion among Unoei 
There was Thibault of Montigui— God be with him'— 
he was the kindest soul alive, and not only wu he 
never so discourteous as to lift band against his Isdr 
bat, by our good dame, be wbo best all enemies with! 
out doors, found a fair foe oould belabour him uithii. 

— Well, 'twas bis own fault— he was one of the chaL 
lungers at the Passage of-HaJKaghem, and so well 
bestirred himself, that, if it had pleased Heaven, ud 
your grandfather, there might have been • Udrof 
Montigui, who bad ased bis gentle nature men 
gently/ 

The Countess Isabelle, who had tone rea son to 
dread this Passage of Haflinghem, it being a topic ipoa 
which her aunt waa at all times very diffuse, sufend 
the conversation to drop ; and Qoentin, with the oats- 
ral politeness of one who had been gently nurtnred, 
dreading lest his presence might be a restraint oa their 
conversation, rode forward to join the guide, u if 
to ask him some questions concerning their route. 

A graver theme soon occupied them. Orleans, whe 
could not love the match provided for him by the Kiig, 
could love Isabelle, and follows her escort. Qnestu, 
however, unhorses him, and sustains a noble ooubat 
with bis companion the renowned Dunois ; till s body 
of the archers ride up to his relief. The assailmti an 
carried off prisoners, and oar victorious Scut pusses 
his dangerous way, under uncertain guidance, is the 
following extract will show : 

While he hesitated whether it would be better te 
send back one of his followers, be beard the blest of s 
horn, and looking in the direction from whioh tie 
sound came, beheld a horseman riding very fssttevtrb 
them. The low sise, and wild, shaggy, nntrsiaod state 
of the animal, reminded Quentin of the mountain breed 
of horses in his own country ; bnt this wu meek sore 
finely limbed, and, with the same appearance of hard- 
ness, was more rapid in its movements. The beedpai- 
ticularly, which, in the Scottish poney, ia ofiealaapiii 
and heavy, was small and well placed in the neek of this 
animal, with thin jaws, full sparkling eyes, sad explod- 
ed nostrils. 

The rider was even more singular in bis appesrvee 
than the horse which he rode, thoogb that was extrene- 
ly unlike the horses of France. Although he masoged 
his palfrey with great dexterity, be sat with bis feet in 
brotd stamps, something resembling a shovel, at short, 
that his knees were well nigh as high as the poamd «f 
his saddle. His dress wu a red turban of small «*. 
in whioh he wore a sullied plume, secured by a clup 
of silver ; his tunic, which waa shaped like those of tb« 
Estradiots, a sort of troops whom the Venetians at that 
time levied in the provinces, on the eastern side if 
their gulf, was green in colour, and tawdrily laced with 
gold ; he wore very wide drawers or trowsers of white, 
though none of the cleanest, which gathered beneath 
the knee, and his swarthy legs were quite bare, mb** 
for the complicated laces which bound a pair of sssdsli 
on bis feet ; be bad no spun, the edge of his bp 
stirrups being eo sharp as to servo to goad the hene 
in a very severe meaner. In n crimson sash this sis* 
gular horseman wore a dagger on the right side, asd os 
the left a short crooked Moorish a word, and by * t*r 
nished batdrick over the shoulder bong the bora which 
announced his approach. He bad a swarthy sad «** 
burnt visage, with a thin beard, and piercing dark eyes, 
a well-formed month and nose, and other features which 
might have been pronounced handsome, bnt fer the 
black elf-locks which hong around bis face, ud fee nr 
of wildness and emaciation, wbxob rather seemed to 
indicate a savage than a civilised man. 

Quentin rode up to the Bohemian, and said to bin, 
as be suddenly assumed his proper position os fee 
horse, ‘ Methinks, friend, you will prove hot • blind 
guide, if you look at the tail of your horse rather fern 
his ears/ 

1 And if I were nctuslly blind/ answered fee Bohe- 
mian, * I oould guide through any oonntry in this rtfe 
of Fraaoe, or in those adjoining to it' 

* Yet yon are no Frenchman bora/ said fee Scot. 

* I am not/ answered the guide. 

‘ What countryman, then, are you?' demud* 
Quentin. 

* I am of no oonntry/ ans w er ed the guide- 

* How ! of no country t ' repotted the Scot. 
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4 No/ answered the Bohemian, * of none. I am a 
Ziagaro, a Bohemian, an Egyptian, or whatever the 
Europeans, io their different languages, may chose to 
call oar people ; bat I hare no eoantry/ 

‘ Are yon a Christian ? ' asked the Scotchman.’ 

The Bohemian ebook bis head. 

* Dog/ said Quentin, (for there was Httle toleration 
io tha spirit of CathoHeisnt in those days,) 'dost thou 
worship Mabnon ? * 

* No/ was tha indifferent and concise answer of the 
guide* who neither seemed offended nor surprised at 
the young man's violence of manner* 

< Are you a Pagan then, or what are you ? ' 

4 1 hare no religion/ answered the Bohemian. 

Darward started back ; for, though be had heard of 
Saraeeaa and Idolaters, it bad never entered into his 
ideas or belief, that any body of men coaid exist who 
pmstisod.no mode of worship whatsoever. He reco- 
vered Grom hie astonish meat, to ask where his guide 
osnalljF dwelt. 

* Wherever I chance to he for .the time,’ replied the 
Bohemian. 4 1 have no home.' 

* How do yon gourd yonr property ?’ 

* Excepting the clothes whioh 1 wear, and the horse 
I ride on, I have no property/ 

4 Yet you dress gaily, and ride gallantly/ said Dar- 
ward. . 4 What are your means of subsistence ? ’ 

4 1 eat when I am hungry, drink when I am thiraty, 
end have no other means of subsistence than chance 
throws in my way,' replied the vagabond. 

* Under whose laws do you live ? ' j 

* I acknowledge obedience to none, but as it suits | 
my pleasure/ said the Bohemian. 

< Who is your leader, and commands you ? ’ 

4 The father of our tribe — if I chuse io obey him/ 
said the guide— 4 otherwise l have no commander/ 

* You are then/ said the wandering querist, 4 desti- 
tute of all that other men are combined by — you have 
do law, no leader, no settled means of subsistence, no 
house, or heme. You have, may Heaven companion- 
ate job, no country— nod, may Heaven enlighten and 
forgive you, you have no God ! What is it that 
remains to you, deprived of government, domestic hap- 
pioeve and religion? ’ 

4 I have liberty,' said the Bohemian — 4 1 crouch to 
■o- ©ue— obey no one — respect no one — I go where 1 
wiU — live aa I can— end die when my day oomes.’ 

4 Bet you are subject to instant execution, at the 
pleasure of the Judge/ 

* Be it so,' returned the Bohemian ; 4 1 can but die 
•o much the sooner.' 

4 And to imprisonment also/ said the Scot ; 4 and 
where, then, is your boasted freedom ? ' 

4 Io my thoughts/ said the Bohemian, 4 which no 
chains can bind ; while yours, even when your limbs are 
free, remain fettered by your laws and your snperstitions, 
year dreams of local attachment, and yonr fantastic 
visions of civil policy. Such as I are free in spirit 
when one limbs are chained. — You are imprisoned in 
■iftBd, even when your limbs are most at freedom,' 

4 Yet the freedom of yonr thoughts, said the Scot, 

• relieves not the pressure of the gyres on your limbs/ 

4 For a brief lime that may be endured ; and if with- 
in that period I cannot extricate myself, and fail of 
relief from my comrades, J can always die, and death 
is t he most perfect freedom of all.' 

There was a deep pause of some duration which 
Quentin at length broke by resuming bis queries. 

4 Yours is u wandering rare, unknown to the nations 
of Europe — Whence do they derive their origin?’ 

4 I may not tell you/ answered the Bohemian. 

4 When will they relieve this kingdom from their 
presence, and return to the land from whenoe they 
came ? * said the Scot. 

4 When the day of their pilgrimage shall be accom- 
plished/ replied bis vagrant guide. 

4 Are you not sprung from those tribes of Israel which 
were carried into captivity beyond the great river 
Euphrates?' said Quentin, who had not forgotten' the 
lore which had been taught him at Aberbrothock. 

* Had we been so,' answered the Bohemian, 4 we 
bud followed their faith, and practised tbeir rites/ 

4 What is thin* own name ? ’ said Durward. 

4 My proper name is only known to my brethren — 
The men beyond our tents call roe Hayraddin Msugra- 
bio, that is, Hayraddin the African Moor.' 


Thou apeakest too well for one who hath lived always 
in thy filthy horde/ said the Scot 

4 1 have learned some of the knowledge of this ltnd/ 
said Heyraddin. — 4 When I was a little boy, our tribe 
waa chased by the hunters after human flesh. An 
arrow went through my mother's head, and she died. 
1 was entangled in the blanket on her shoulders, and 
was taken by the pursuers. A priest begged roe from 
the Provost’s archers, and trained me up in Frankish 
learning for tw o or three years/ 

4 How came you to part with him ? ' demauded 
Darward. 

4 1 stole money from him — even the God which he 
worshipped,' answered Hayraddin, with perfect compo- 
sure ; 4 he detected me, and beat roe — I stabbed him 
with my knife, fled to the woods, and was again united 
to my people/ 

•Wretch!' said Darward, 4 did you murder yoar 
benefactor? ' 

4 What had he to do to harden me with his benefits ? 
— The Zingaro boy was no house-bred cur to dog the 
heela of his master and crouch beneath liis blows, for 
scraps of food — He was the imprisoned wolf-wbelp, 
which at the first opportunity broke his chain, rended 
his master, and returned to his wilderness.' 

There was another pause, when the young Scot, with 
a view of still farther investigating the character and 
purpose of this suspicious guide, asked Hayraddin, 
4 Whether it was not true that his people, amid their 
ignorance, pretended to a knowledge of futurity, which 
was not given to the sages, philosophers, and divines, 
of more polished sooiety ? ' 

4 We pretend to it/ said Hayraddin, 4 and it is with 
justice/ 

4 How can it be that so high a gift is bestowed on so 
abject a race ? ' said Quentin. 

‘Can I tell you?' answered Hayraddin — 4 Yes, I 
may indeed ; bat it is when you shall explain to me 
why the dog can trace the footsteps of man, while man, 
the nobler animal, hath no power to trace those of the 
dog. These powers, which seem to you so wonderful, 
are instinctive in our race. From the lines on the face 
and on the hand, we can tell the foture fate of those 
who consult us, even aa surely as you know from the 
blossom of the tree in spring, what fruit it will bear in 
the harvest/ 

The roan who besets their way, iu correspondence 
with this strange being is still more hatefol : 

4 His name is William de la Marck.’ 

4 Called William with the beard,' said the young 
Scotchman, 4 or the Wild Boar of Ardennes ? ' 

4 And rightly so called, my son/ said the Prior ; 
4 because he is as the wild boar of the forest, which 
treadetb down with his hoofs and rendeth with his tusks. 
And he hath formed to himself a band of more than a 
thousand men, ail, like himself, contemners of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, and bolds himself independent 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and maintains himself and 
his followers by rapine and wrong, wrought without 
distinction, upon churchmen and laymen. 

The loves of Quentin and Isabelle tfrow on 
this uneasy journey; but greater peril awaits 
them after they are safely lodged with the 
Bishop of Liege, whose castle is attacked in the 
dead of night by the Boar of Ardennes and the 
Liegeois, and its master barbarously murdered. 
Quentin, by courage, skill, and good luck, 
succeeds in rescuing Isabelle. In tne midst of 
the carnage he penetrates to her oratory — 

- - Where a female figure, whioh bad been kneeling 
in agonizing supplioatioa before the holy image, now 
sunk at length on the floor, under the new terrors 
implied in this approaching tumult. He hastily raised 
her from the ground, and, joy of joys ! it was she whom 
he sought to save— the Couutess Isabelle. He pressed 
her to bis bosom — he conjured her to awake — entreated 
her to be of good cheer — fur that ahe was now under the 
protection of one who had heart and hand enough to 
defend her against armies. 

* Durward,' she said, as she at length colleoted her- 
self, 4 is it indeed you ? — then there is some hope left. 
I thought all living and mortal friends had left me to 
my fate — Do not again abandon me.' 

‘Never — never,' said Darward. 4 Whatever shall 
happen — whatever danger shall approach, may I forfeit 


the benefits purchased by yonder blessed sign, if I be 
not the sharer of your fate until it is again a happy ene? 

Through fortuitous circumstances, too long for 
detail, Quentin finds allies in Pavilion and hia party ; 
bat they cannot quit the castle without permission from 
De la Marck, before whom they go : 

At the head of the table sat, in the Bishop's throne 
and state, which had been hastily brought thither from 
his great council chamber, the redoubted Boar of 
Ardennes himself, well deserving that dreaded name, in 
which he affected to delight, and whioh he did aamnoh 
as be could think of to deserve. His head wai 
uobelmeted, but he wore the rest of his ponderous and 
bright armour, which, indeed, he rarely laid aside. 
Over his shoulders hung a strong surcoat, made of the 
dressed skin of a huge wild hoar, the hoofs being of 
solid stiver, and the tusks of the same. The akin of the 
bead waa so arranged, that, drawn over the casque, 
when the Baron was armed, or over his bare head, in 
the fashion of a hood, as he often affected when the 
helmet was laid aside, and as he now wore it, the effeot 
was that of a grinning, ghastly monster ; and yet the 
countenance which it overshadowed scarce required 
such horrors to improve those which were natural to its 
ordinary expression. 

The upper part of De la March’s face, aa Nature had 
formed it, almost gave the lie to hia character; for 
though his hair, when uncovered, resembled the rude 
and wild bristles of the hood he had drawn over it, 
yet an open, high, and manly forehead, broad ruddy 
obeeks, large, sparkling, light-coloured eyes, and a 
nose hooked like the beak of the eagle, promised some- 
thing valiant and generous ; yet the effect of these move 
favourable traits was entirely overpowered by bis 
habits of violanoe and insolence, whioh, joined to 
debauoberj and intemperance, had stamped upon the 
features a character inconsistent with the rough gallantry 
whioh they would otherwise have exhibited. The for- 
mer had, from habitual indulgence, swoln the mosdna 
of the cheeks, and those around the eyes, io particular 
the latter ; evil praoticea and habits bad dimmed the 
eyes themselves, reddened the part of them that should 
have been white, and given the whole face a hideous 
resemblance of the monster whioh it was the terrible 
Baron's pleasure to resemble. But, from an odd sort 
of contradiction, De la Marok, while he assumed in 
other respects the appearance of the Wild Boar, and 
even seemed pleased with the name, yet endeavoured, 
by the length and growth of his beard, to conceal the 
circumstance that had originally proonred him that 
denomination. This waa an unusual thickness and pro- 
jection of the mouth and upper jaw, which, with the 
huge projecting side-teeth, gave’ that resemblance to 
the bestial creation, which, joined to the delight that 
De la Marck had in haunting the forest so called, 
originally procured for him the name of the Boar of 
Ardennes. The beard, broad, grisly, and uncombed, 
neither ooncealed the natural horrors of the countenanoe, 
nor dignified its brntal expression. 

The soldiers and officers sat around the table, inters 
mixed with the men of Liege, some of them of the 
very lowest description ; among whom Nikkei Blok 
the batcher, placed near De la Marok himself, was 
distinguished by his tacked up sleeves, which displayed 
arms smeared to the elbows with blood, as was the 
cleaver which lay on the table before him. The sol- 
diers wore, most of them, their beards long and 
grisly, in imitation of their leader; had their hair 
plaited and tamed upwards, in the manner that might 
best improve the natural ferocity of their appearance ; 
end intoxicated, as many of them seemed to be, partly 
with the sense of triumph, and partly with the fong 
libations of wine which they had been quaffing, pre- 
sented a spectacle at once hideous and disgusting. 
The language which they held, and the songs which 
they sung, without even pretending to pay each other 
the compliment of listening, were so full of license 
and blasphemy, that Quentin blessed God that the ex- 
tremity of the noise prevented them from being intelli- 
gible to his companion 


The preparations for the feast had been as disorderly 
s the quality of the company. The whole of the 
Bishop's plate — nay, even that belonging to the Cburob, 
for the Boar of Ardennes regarded not the imputation 
of sacrilege — were mingled with black jacks, or liogq 
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tankards made of leather, aod drinking-horns of the 
■oat ordinary description. 

One circumstance of horror remains to be added and 
aeoooated for : and we willingly leave the rest of the 
aoeoe to the imagination of the reader. Amidst the 
Wild license assumed by the soldiers of De la Marck, 
one who was excluded from the table, (a Lansknecht. 
remarkable for his courage and for his daring behaviour 
during the storm of the evening,) had impudently 
snatched np a large silver goblet, and carried it off, ' 
declaring it should atone for his loss of the share of j 
the feast. The leader laughed till his sides shook at ! 
a jest so coogenial to the chargoter of the company ; j 
but when another, less renowned, it would seem, for j 
audacity in battle, ventured on using the same freedom, j 
De la Marck instantly put a check to a jocular practice, 
which would soon have cleared his table of all the 
more valuable decorations. — * Ho ! by the spirit of the j 
thunder 1 * he exclaimed, • those who dare not be men 
when they face the enemy, must not pretend to be I 
thieves among their friends. What! thou frontless i 
dastard thou — thou who didst wait for opened gate and : 
lowered bridge, when Conrade Horst forced his way 
over moat aod wall, must thou be malapert? — Knit him 
np to the staunebions of the hall- window ! — He shall 
beat time with his feet, while we drink a cup to bis safe 
passage to the devil.’ 

The doom was soarce sooner pronounced than accom- 
plished ; and in a moment the wretch wrestled out his 
last agonies, suspended from the iron bars. His body j 
still hung there when Quentin and the others entered j 
the hall, and, intercepting the pale moonbeam, threw j 
on the Castle-floor an uncertain shadow, whiob, dubi- 
ously, yet fearfully, intimated the nature of the sub- 
stance that produced it. 

When the Syndic Pavilion was announced from 
mooth to mouth in this tumultuous meeting, be endea- 
voured to assume, in right of his authority and influ- 
ence, an air of importance and equality, which a glance 
at the fearful object at the window, and at the wild 
scene around him, rendered it very difficult for him to j 
sustain, notwithstanding the exhortations of Peter, who I 
whispered in his ear, with some perturbation, * Up * 
heart, master, or we are but gone men ! * | 

The Syndio maintained his dignity, however, as well ] 
as he could, in a short address, in which he compli- 
mented the company upon the great victory gained by 
the soldiers of De la Marck and the good citizens of 
Liege. 

* Ay,’ answered De la Marck, sarcastically, * we 
have brought down the game at last, quoth my lady’s 
brack to the wolf-hound. But ho ! Sir Burgomaster, 
you come like Mars, with Beauty by your side. Who 
is this fair one ?— Unveil, unveil — no woman calls her 
beauty her own to night.’ 

* It is my daughter, noble leader,’ answered Pavil- 
ion j 4 and 1 am to pray your forgiveness for her wear- 
ing a veil. She has a vow for that effect to the Three 
Blessed Kings.’ 

* I will absolve her of it presently,’ said De la 
Marok ; for here, with one stroke of a cleaver, will I 
consecrate myself Bishop of Liege ; and I trust one 
living bishop is worth three dead kings*’ 

There was a shuddering among the guests ; for the 
community of Liege, and even some of the rude sol- 
diers, reverenced the Kings of Cologne, as they were 
commonly called, though they respected nothing else. 

'Nay, I mean no treason against their defunct ma- 
jesties,’ said De la Marck ; 4 only bishop I am deter- 
mined to be. A prince both secular and ecclesiastical, 
having power to bind and loose, will best suit a band 
of reprobates such as you, to whom no one else would 
give absolution. — But come hither, noble Burgomaster 
— sit beside me, when you shall see me make a va- 
cancy for ray own preferments— Bring in our predeces- 
sor in the holy seat.’ 

A bustle took place in the hall, while Pavilion, ex- 
cusing himself from the proffered seat of honour, 
placed himself near the bottom of the table, his follow- 
ers keeping close behind him, not unlike a flock of 
sheep which may be sometimes seen to assemble in the 
rear of an old bell-weather, who is, from office and 
authority, judged by them to have rather more courage 
than themselves. Near the spot sat a very handsome 
lad, a natural son, as was said, of the ferocious De la 
Marck, and concerning whom be sometimes shewed 


affection, and even tenderness. The mother of the 
boy, a beautiful concubine, bad perished by a blow 
dealt her by the forocious leader in a fit of druokenness 
or jealousy ; and her fate bad caused her tyrant as much 
remorse as he was* capable of feeling. His attachment 
to the surviving orphan might be partly owing to these 
circumstances. Quentin, who had learned this point 
of the leader’s character from the old priest, planted 
himself as close as he could to the youth in question ; 
determined to make, in some way or other, either a 
hostage or a protector, should other means of safety 
fail them. 

The Bishop of Liege, Louis of Bourbon, 

was dragged into the hall of his own palace by the 
brutal soldiery. The dishevelled state of his hair, 
beard, and attire, bore witness to the ill-treatment he 
had already received ; and some of his sacerdotal robes 
hastily fluog over him, appeared to have been pot on 
in scorn and ridicule of bis quality and character. By 
good fortune, as Quentin was compelled to thiok it, the 
Countess Isabelle, whose feelings at seeing her pro- 
tector in such an extremity might have betrayed her 
own secret and compromised her safety, was so situ- 
ated as neither to hear nor see what was about to take 
place; aod Durward sedulously interposed his own 
person before her, so as to keep her from observing 
alike, and from observation. 

The scene which followed was short and fearful. 
When the unhappy Prelate was brought before the 
footstool of the savage leader, although in former life 
only remarkable for his easy and good-natured temper, 
he shewed in this extremity a sense of his dignity and 
noble blood, well becoming the high race from which 
he was descended. His look was composed and undis- 
mayed : bis gesture, when the rude hands which drag- 
ged him forward were unloosed, was noble, and at the 
same time resigned, somewhat between the bearing of 
a feudal noble and of a Christian martyr ; aod so much 
was even De la Marok himself staggered by the firm 
demeanour of his prisoner, aod recollection of the 
early benefits be had received from him, that he seemed 
irresolute, cast down his eyes, and it was not until he 
had emptied a large goblet of wine, that, resuming his 
haughty insolence of look and manner, he thus ad- 
dressed his unfortunate captive : — 4 Louis of Bourbon,’ 
said the truculent soldier, drawing hard his breath, 
setting bis teeth, and using the other mechanical actions 
to rouse up and sustain his native ferocity of temper — 
4 1 sought your friendship, and you rejected mine. 
What would you now give that it had been otherwise ? 
—Nikkei, be ready.’ 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and stealing 
round behind De la March’s chair, stood with it up- 
lifted in his bare and sinewy arm. 

4 Look at that man, Louis of Bourbon,’ said De la 
Marck again— 4 What terms wilt thou now offer, to 
escape this dangerous hour?’ 

The Bishop cast a melancholy hnt undaunted look 
upon the grisly satellite, who seemed prepared to exe- 
cute the will of the tyrant, and then he said with firm- 
ness, 4 Hear me, William De la Marck ; and good men 
all, if there be any here who deserve that name, hear 
the only terms I can offer to this ruffian. — William de 
la Marck, thou hast stirred up to sedition an imperial 
city — bast assaulted and taken the palace of a Prinoe 
of the Holy German Empire— slain his people — plun- 
dered his goods — maltreated bis person ; — for this thou 
art liable to the Ban of the Empire— hast deserved to 
be deolared outlawed and fugitive, landless and rigbt- 
less. Thou hast done more than all this. More than 
mere human laws hsst thou broken — more* than mere 
human vengeance hast thou deserved. Thou hast 
broken into the sauctuary of the Lord — laid violent 
bands upon a Father of the Church — defiled the house 
of God with blood and rapine, like a sacrilegious 
robber ’ 

4 Hast thou yet done?’ said De la Marck, fiercely 
interrupting him, and stamping his foot. 

4 No,’ answered the Prelate, 4 for I have not yet 
told thee the terms which you demanded to hear from 
me.’ 

4 Go on,* said De la Marck ; 4 and let the tgrms 
please me better than the preface, or woe to thy grey 
bead ! ’ And flinging himself back in his seat, he 
grinded his teeth, till the foam flew from his lips, as 
from the tusks of the savage animals whose name and 
spoils he wore. 


4 Such are thy crimes,’ resumed the Bishop, with 
calm determination ; 4 now hear the terms, which, ut 
merciful Prince and a Christian Prelate, setting uide 
all personal offence, forgiving each peculiar iojiry, 1 
condescend to offer. Fling down thy leading-staff— 
renounce thy command — “unbind thy prisoners— restore 
thy spoil— distribute what else thou hast of goods, to 
relieve those whom thou hast made orphaas aad widows 
— array thyself io sackcloth and ashes — take a palncr’i 
staff in thy band, and go on pilgrimage to Room, ted 
we will ourselves be intercessors for thee with the Im- 
perial Chamber at JUtisbon for thy life, with oar Holy 
Father the Pope for thy miserable end.’ 

While Louis of Bourbon proposed these terms, is s 
tone as decided as if he still occupied his episcopal 
throne, and ms if the usnrper kneeled a suppliant at Us 
feet, the tyrant slowly railed himself in his choir ; tbs 
amazement with which be was at first filled giving wty 
gradually to rage, until, at the Bishop ceased, he 
looked to Nikkei Blok, and raised his finger, whhoct 
•peaking a word. The ruffian struck, to if be hid 
been doing his office in the common shambles, asd 
the murdered Bishop took, without a groan, st the 
foot of his own epiaoopal throne. The Liegeois, who 
were not prepared for ao horrible n catastrophe, sad 
who bad expected to bear the conference ead m some 
terms of accommodation, started np nnaainwaily with 
cries of execration, mingled with shouts of vesgessce. 

A parley ensues, and our hero’s party ire 
extricated, with the close of volume IT. Before 
proceeding to the third, we may observe, that 
the beautiful style and masterly touches of the 
author are so conspicuous in this volume is to 
render the story a secondary consideration. 
These are the true signs of the genius which 
causes the works of the author of Waverleyto 
be so universally prized ; and vet they ait such 
as do not admit or our particularizing them. 

Flying from Liege, Quentin and Isabelle are 
taken prisoners by Crevecoeur, who is on aa 
incursion into Brabant. The lady is left at 
Charleroi, and her knight carried prisoner to 
Peronne, where, at the court of tharles the 
Bold, he most unexpectedly finds Louis XJ. a 
voluntary visitor. Here matters bad gone oa as 
smoothly as could be expected between the 
politic King and his audacious vassal ; bat the 
news of the murder of the Bishop of Liege 
throws all into flame. This act of his quondam 
friends is imputed to Louis, and his headstrong 
rival imprisons his ^uest — they are at an enter- 
tainment when the tidings arrive. Louis is sent 
to a gothic keep, where Charles the Simple was 
“ done to death,” and in his agony here puts up 
a curious prayer. 

A reconciliation between Louis and Cbariw is 
ultimately brought about ; and many incidental 
adventures vary these pages. The Bohemian 
comes as a Herald from the Wild Boar, and is 
first hunted, then hanged ; confiding the secret 
of his employer’s plans to Quentin, which in 
the end enable him to win the heiress of Croye. 
Liege is taken by the French and Burgundians 
in concert ; and William de la Marck slain, in a 
desperate sally, by Balafrd, after being wounded 
almost to death by our hero. His reward for 
the head of the boar is the hand, of Isabelle, for 
which all the chivalry contended; and among 
others, Le Glorieux, the Duke of Burpind^s 
jester, who figures pleasantly enough in this 
history — 

4 No ooe thinks of me,’ said Le Glorieux, ’who *® 
sore to carry off the prize from all of yon.’ 

4 Right, my sapient friend/ said Louis; 4 when s 
woman is io the case, the greatest fool is ever the fort 
in favour.’ 

Of course the author had a right to give the 
triumph to whom he pleased ; but we confess 
we should have liked it better if Quentin had 
won it solely, than as a participator of his uncle’s 
victory. The latter owes this laurel to the an* 
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thor’s affection for the superstitions and preter- 
natural ; for it seems only to fulfil an old pro- 

S ecy, that he robs his hero of so much honour. 

i the whole, however, fbr character and the 
general developement of human nature ; for dra- 
matic involution, fbr description, and for the 
finer touches of a shrewd and acute spirit, the 
tale of Quentin Durward, on a foreign soil, 
appears to us to eoual almost the happiest efforts 
of the author on his native soil. 


THE CLUB. 


No. XXXIII.— Friday, May 16, 1823. 

“'The lore of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Rdpu, more or leu, and glows in ev’ry heart : 

The proud, to gain It, toils on toils endure; 

The modest shoo it, bat to make it sore. 

O'er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells. 

Now trims the midnight lamp In college cells : 

It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head. 

And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead ; 

Nor ends with life, bat nods In sable plumes, 

Adorns oar hearse, and flatters on oar tombs." 

TOP no. 

To iha Membara of tka Club ml tka Graen Dragon, 
Gentlemen, — I have long been a regular 
reader of your papers, which I always peruse 
with interest, and often with pleasure. I shall 
not praise your lucubrations as much as I think 
they deserve, lest I should either give pain to 
persons of your modesty, or raise an unrounded 
suspicion of my own sincerity. 

1 write this letter to give you advice, and to 
offer you assistance. — In the first place I think 
you often take a wrong view of persons and 
things ; inasmuch as you have occasionally op- 
posed your sentiments to popular opinion. 
What a just clamour, for example, was raised 
against you for questioning the talent of a young 
author of much popularity ; and how ready were 
you, on the contrary, to praise another person, 
who, if I mistake not, is placed in very differ- 
ent circumstances. You have been suspected, 
too, of satirizing very worthy females in some 
«of your descriptions, and of paying unmeritted 
compliments to others. 

Now, gentlemen, it appears to me, that in 
this proceeding you are neglecting your own in- 
terest. If you will let me advise you, you will 
lay it down as a maxim, to be invariably fol- 
lowed, never to^ hold an unpopular opinion ; 
but, on all occasions, to praise what, the world 
praises, and believe that every man is precisely 
what he describes himself to be, or what his 
friends say of him ; in which prudent course you 
have an excellent example in my sagacious friend 
Mr. Butterworth, who, in his very amusing 
work on the history of Manchester, very natu- 
rally concludes that ana other 

similar personages, are really men of extraor- 
dinary skill ana attainments, because be sees 
them so represented in their own advertisements. 
Yon will always find people civil when you ap- 
plaud them, and angry when you venture to 
scrutinize their claims to praise. 

Let me, therefore, gentlemen of the Green 
Dragon, persuade you not only to be cautious, 
hut to be wise; that is to say, not only to 
abstain from censure, because no one likes it ; 
but to be liberal of your praise, for that will 
always please somebody, if it only please those 
°u whom it is bestowed. 1 

Hie second object which I had in writing this 1 
^tter, was, as I before stated, to offer you occa- 
***>nal assistance in the carrying on of your 
**>iblication. You must however, expect, if you 
to my proposal, that I shall frequently , 
^^mtrovert your opinions ; for though I think * 


highly of your talents, I think still more of my 
own circumspection : and, therefore, I am deter- 
mined, for the reasons which I have just assigned, 
to support every man who happens to be 
admired, and to praise every thing that happens 
to be in fashion. 

Allow me also to add, that it will afford me 
high gratification to have my name associated 
with that of Mr. Medium, whose abilities, . dis- 
played in his eloquent reports of the proceedings 
at the Green Dragon, have been too long and too 
generally admired, not to excite feelings of 
genuine esteem in the breast of. Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
Anthony Prudent. 

The letter of Mr. Anthony Prudent was duly 
forwarded to us by Mr. Smith, and read by the 
Secretary at the last meeting. 

The delicacy which the writer shewed in. 
respect io our feelings at the commencement of 
his letter, seemed to have been forgotten when 
he arrived at its conclusion. We found ourselves 
considerably relieved, however, from the weight 
of our Correspondents’ praise, by the explana- 
tions which he gave us on the subject. We may 
here allude to a point in which we are obliged to 
differ . from our worthy adviser. Almost every 
thing in the present world seems to depend upon 
contrast; we enjoy prosperity because we can 
compare the superior advantages of the present 
situation with the inferiority of some former. 
Of this principle every reader can furnish himself 
with abundant illustrations. Praise is greatly 
enhanced when it comes from the persons who 
occasionally censure. 

We cannot, therefore, concur with our kind 
adviser in thinking that we mistake our own 
interest because we do not merely scatter unmea- 
sured applause. 

We should be very sorry if there were any 
just grounds for the supposition, that in our 
references to the ladies, we directed any expres- 
sion of disapprobation to particular individuals. 
No set of persons entertain more respectful sen- 
timents with regard to the ladies than the Mem- 
bers of the Club at the Green Dragon. Of all 
the expressions of praise which we have at differ- 
ent times heard applied to our essays, we have 
been most highly flattered by those which have 
fallen from some of our fair readers. If, with 
the best intentions, we sometimes allude to their 
foibles, we hope we make atonement by our 
admiration of their many excellencies. 

The letter of our correspondent does not ap- 
pear to us to require any further commentary. 

We shall have much pleasure in receiving the 
proffered assistance of Mr. Prudent, of whose 
abilities his letter has impressed us with a fa- 
vourable opinion. The Ifresident, who is one 
of the most acute critics in the meeting, paid 
much attention to the above letter. We men- 
tion his closing, remark for the information of 
our correspondent. “ I think the author of this 
letter would write a good style were he under 
my care for a short time. But the amazing 
length of some of his sentences places us in the 
same predicament as his letter placed him, that 
of forgetting at the end what was said at the 
beginning.” ' M. M. 


TUB CABINET. 


Tb« following Poem or ** Sonnet to Fidcj,” was 
written aboat 30 years ago, by a boy, a native of, and 
then residing at, York, when only 14 yeara of age; 
and though one of the roost beantifol in onr language, 
it has rarely met the eye of the pnblie, and has escaped 
the notice, as far as I have observed, of the Editor of 
every collection of English. Poetry. The writer’s 


name was Edmond Gill, an apprentice ta a shoemaker, 
a youth of great promise, and partionlarly noticed by 
that amiable writer, the Rev. Wn. Mason, author 
of the “ English Garden.” About the tame period the 
European Magazine received from the pen of Gill a 
oontinned series of beantifol Sonnets. 

Nottingham, E. B. R. 

TO FANCY. 

Mv scenes are uncommon and wild, 

No words can express what I paint; 

I skim the bright meadows, so mild. 

And I raise the sweet flovr'rets that (hint. 

When Phillis reclines in the grove, 

Carnations their blossoms unfold ; 

I hasten to fetch her true love. 

And I tinge every grotto with gold, 

I fall with the foaming cascades, 

I fly with the breesee that blow, 

I rest in the green Uorel'd bower. 

Or I sink io the mansions below. 

To thousands of shores I am driven. 

To find meadows where no one has trod ; 

I pierce the fair regions of heaven. 

And climb the bright throne of my God. 


LETTER FROM AN IRISH BARONET, A. P. 1798. t 


My dear Sir, — Enjoying now a little peace and quiet- 
ness, I sit down to inform yon of the dreadful bustle 
and confusion we are in from those blood thirsty rebels, 
most of whom are, thank God, either killed or dis- 
persed. We are. in a pretty mess, oan gat nothing to 
eat, nor any wine to drink, exoept whiskey. When 
we sit down to dinner, we are obliged to keep both 
hands armed ; and whilst I write this letter, l hold a 
sword in one band, and a pistol in the other. I con- 
cluded from the beginning this wd be the end of it, and 
I see I was right, for it is not half over yet, at present 
there are such goings on that every thing is at a stand. 
I should have answered your letter a fortnight ago, bnt 
I only reed it this morning. Indeed, hardly a mail 
arrives safe without being robbed. No longer ago 
yesterday the coaoh with the mail from Dublin was 
robbed near this town* the bags had been jndioionsly 
left behind. for fear of accidents, and by good laok 
there was nobody in the coach bat two outside passen- 

C rs, and they bad nothing for the thieves to take. 

ist Thursday notice was given that a gang of rebels 
were advancing under French standard, but they had 
no Colors, por any drnms except bagpipes. — Immedi- 
ateljr every man in the place, including women and boys, 
ran out to meet them. We soon found onr force much 
too little, and they were far too many for ns to think of 
retreating. Death was in every face, bat to it we went, 
and by the time half onr little. party was killed we be- 
gan to be all alive. Fortunately the rebels had no 
gnna, but pistols, cutlasses, and pikes ; and as we had 
plenty of muskets and ammunition, we put them all to 
the sword — not a soul of them all escaped, except 
some that were drowned in an adjoining bog. Their 
uniforms were all different colors, but mostly greewv 
After the action we went to rummage s sort of camp 
they had left behind them. All we found was a few 
pikes without heads, and a parcel of empty bottles fall 
of water, and a number of blank French commissions 
filled up with fishermens’ names. Troops are now 
placed every where round the country, which exactly 
iqnares with my ideas. I hare only time to add that £ 
am, in baste. Yours truly, 

• • • • 

P- S. If yoi -do not reoeive this in coarse, it mast 
have miscarried ; therefore 1 beg you will write inline- . 
diately to let me know. 

Falcon, — There was lately found on the estate of 
Ingleston, the property of John Heron, Esq. in the 
parish of Kelton, Scotland, a falcon, with two brass 
bells attached to its neck, and a silver ring to each 
foot, with the inscription “ Sinclair, Esq. Bel- 

fast.” It was discovered dead near the rookery, 
having fallen, as is supposed, a sacrifice to the resent- 
ment of the crows, as it had been seen a short time 
before engaged with a number of the dark feathered 
tribe, on one of which it made a truly falcon-like des- 
cent, and its antagonist instantaneously dropt dow» 
dead. It measured over the wing, when extended, 
three feet and a half, was of a bluish colour on the 
back, and of a bluish gray on the belly. 
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FIGHTING REMINISCENCES. ' 

(by a lover of the fine arts.) 

If fighting is not one of the Fine Arts, it is as good 
t thing — m deservedly dear to all lovers of real refine- 
meat in auumers and real parity in morals— as essential 
to the march of national prosperity, and as ornamental 
to the fabric of national greatness; and that its pro* 
gress runs in a parallel line with all these, — stopping 
when they stop, and Laming a ei d e or retrograding when 
they do so, — will not for a moment be doubted by those 
who have duly considered its nature,, origin, ^ tendency, 
and effects ! 

I shall, in the preliminary , rewarirs . that 1 have to 
make on the immediate subject of this paper, oontent 
myself with using assertions merely, — leaving the 
proofs of sach assertions to suggest themselves (as 
they naturally and neoessarily must) to all my readers. 
And 1 desire it may -be expressly understood, that I 
adopt this course purely eUt of respect to the judgment 
and knowledge of the eaid readers : — for it will imme- 
diately occur to every one, how greatly I should facili- 
tate my task (of writing an article)^ if I were to make 
an assertion of one line, and follow it by an argumenta- 
tion of fifty. But I greatly suspect that this plsn would 
not lead to either the amusement or the emolument of 
any one but myself. I shall, therefore, without farther 
preface, take it for granted, that others are as capable 
of appreciating the truth of things as 1 am, and shall 
proceed to lay that truth before them accordingly — 
no better dressed than in its own bare simplicity and 
beauty. 

Perhaps 1 should add, before I throw myself for 
good into the arms of my subject, that I am qualified 
to treat of Fighting simply as a spectator* I love it 
from what I see of it, not from what I feel. I admire 
ft at a distance — as I do the stars. I am a mere reader 
of it, as I am of poetry ; not a creator : for if 1 do 
now and then put on the gloves, and was once reckoned 
a pretty hand at a rally, it was merely in the character 
of a sparrer — whom I take to stand in the same rela- 
tion to a fighter, that a mere versifier does to a poet. 

There ia one other point, too, in which I venture to 
differ from all other lovers of fighting, I would di- 
vorce this noble art from that hideous and incompre- 
hensible jargon, or elang, which has, of late yeara, 
been introduced into its language, as if for the express 
purpose of mystifying, rather than ornamenting or illu- 
minating. Why should the expressions which apper- 
tain to fighting be so round-about and metaphorical, 
when the thing itself is so very plain and straight-for- 
ward? Why should the words, which describe a blow 
and its effects, be so very recondite and far-fetched as 
to be scarcely cognizable even to the learned, when the 
blow itself is intelligible to the meanest capacity? In 
fact, in bumble imitation of Mr. Wordsworth in the 
matter of written poetry, I would instantly banish from 
the acted poetry of fightiog all 'modes of expression 
that do not strictly belong to the language of common 
life. We heppily possess “ a well of English unde- 
filed,” that is deep and clear enough to supply all the 
wants even of the historians of “ Sporting Intelligence,” 
however " extraordinary and should scorn to see an 
English fight described in any other than plain English. 

I would not be thought importunate on this point ; 
and yet, as it is one nearest my heart, I must be al- 
lowed to press it a little farther. Is so English fighter, 
who can feel his blood flow from him in the field un- 
moved, afraid to see it in print — that it must be called 
** Claret?* * Is his head no better tbao that of a knave 
of spades — that it is to be denominated hie nob?** 
Shall the seat of hU "wind” (the very breath of his 
fighting existence) be demeaned into a mere receptacle 
for kitohen-stuff, and called his “ bread-basket ?” Shall 
getting an adversary's head under yonr arm, and giving 
him digs in the mouth till you can’t hold him op any 
longer (which I take to be as unequivocal and troth- 
telling a proceeding as need be) — be styled “fibbing?” 
Does m man’s starting op on bis legs like a hero, half a 
minute after you’ve knocked him down like an ox, 
deserve no better description than the scarry one of 
«• corning to the scratch?” Is it sufferable, that being 
hit off one’s legs upon the beautifsl green turf, “ with 
his face to the sky, and his feet to the foe,” should be 
designated by the ignoble phrase of “flooring ?** Above 
all, ahaU getting a sound beating, so that a man’s own 


mother wou’dn’t know him (which to the delight and 
glory of n real good ’an,) — be transgressed into the 
lying phrase of being “ well p un ishe d ” — as if we were 
speaking of n naughty school-hoy ? 

TMAnggars and pickpockets should seek the 44 dark- 
ness” of s disguised language, is natural enough— be- 
cause “ their deeds urc evil but that honest English 
fighters should wish to express themselves in any other 
than honest English words, — that men whose deeds are 
as "plain as their faoes, and who have nothing close 
about them but their fists, should wish their actions to 
be reoorded in a hidden langaage, — in short, that sons, 
who hare such signal reason not to be ashamed of their 
mothers, should be ashamed of their mother tongue— 
is no* loss ouaoceontsble than R is lamentable. But, 
perhaps, this is one of those evils which only reqnire 
pointing out to be remedied; and accordingly, I do 
not despair of seeing spring up a “ Lake School ” of 
fighters, who shall utterly discard that pedantical jar- 
gon, which is the only fault of the present raoe, and 
insist on their deeds being reoorded as openly and intel- 
ligibly as they are acted;— or (still better) who shall 
take Ao recording them themselves, and not suffer them 
to pass through the transmogrifying pen of paid writers, 
who hsye no doubt invented this method, for the purpose 
of keeping the most lucrative part of the profession 
in their own hands. I should be glad to know who is 
so capable of describing the effects of a blow, as the 
man who feels them ? Or who so worthy of reaping 
the profits and the honours of snob description ? It is 
a lamentable thing to think of, that the only man who 
has made a fortune by fights, is one who never fought 
a battle in bis life. I should be sorry to impugn the 
merits, or interfere with the interests, of the illustrious 
author of Boxiana, “ so far from it, quite the reverse, ’’ 
as Witty Will, the Fulham coachman said, when they 
asked him if he was related to the men that had just 
been hanged; bat I do hope that, for the future, 
fighters will seriously think of turning writers too, and 
thus embrace the enviable opportunity of “ fighting 
their battles o’er again.” 

Perhaps, fighting is, to those who do not immedi- 
ately partake in it, one of the highest among “ the 
Pleasures of Imagination ;” and to those who do, it it, 
no doubt, a rich union of “ the Pleasures of Hope ” 
and “ the Pleasures of Memory.” — Who, then, shall 
deny, that it is the most poetical of pursuits ? It is , 
therefore, with particular satisfaction dial I direct the 
attention of the reader to this subject, at this time ; 
because an nnlneky cloud has lately passed across the 
hemisphere of the art, and has left behind it an un- 
sightly streak, which at present a little dims its purity, 
and shades its lustre. But the Oas (to whose misdeeds 
I allude) is extinguished, never to born again. And if 
his memory Is destined to “ stink in the nostrils of pos- 
terity,” let us at least turn it to good account, by re- 
garding it as a warning to the wavering virtue of others. 
“ De mortu is nil nisi fonam,,’ is a maxim that I dis- 
countenance altogether. — I would, in fact, substitute 
in its place one that is too often the direct opposite of 
it ; De mortus nil nisi vermm.” Of whom shall we 
speak the truth, if not of the dead — supposing that 
truth to be injurious to their name? — of the living (es- 
pecially behind their backs), it is an excellent general 
role to speak nothing but the good we know. This 
practioe at once proves good nature, aad promotes 
good-fellowship ; and those who conscientously adopt 
it, may aafely indulge themselves in that natand pro- 
pensity of our kind, which we possess in common with 
no other animal. Man (1 do not, of coarse, inelnde 
woman !) is by nature a back -biting animal ; and, in 
the name of truth, let him enjoy this proud distinction 
in peace, provided he exercise it only towards those 
whom it cannot barm.— Gas, then, (I am determined, 
now that he is dead, to make a scape-goat of him, for 
he was a black-sheep while he lived)— Gas was a roe* 
I mornble example of the instability of human resolution, 
! and the flexibility of human virtue. Like the next 
i greatest among modern heroes (I mean Buonaparte), 
be began well, I dare say ; but like kirn also, be lived 
to be a tyrant and a boaster, and died as such heroes 
should die — namely, not in the field of battle. — “ This 
is the band” (he used to exclaim at the Fives Court,) 
— «« This is the hand,” (doubling his deadly dexter,) 
I “ that shall dig the graves of a few more of ’em, be- 
| fore I’ve done ! ” This was not long before his own 


grave was dig for him. — The stage-cotobmaa by wb*t 
side I went down to see bis last grand battle, tald ns 
what he had beard him say to a brother whip ea that 
road the day before. " Well, Tom, shall yoe best 
him ?” — “ Beat him ! ** be replied, with a saeer of is. 
effable contempt — “ Look here”— pulling & twenty 
pound note out of bis breeches pocket — “ if joQ' re \ 
mind to cover that, I’ll lay I beat him and job too, 
within a quarter of an hour ! ” 

Never shall I forget that memorable day! Next to 
Wordsworth’s, it was the most interesting and instruc- 
tive “ excursion” f ever made* And the events of g 
live in my memory even more vividly than these of the 
other poem do, because, in reading the one, I sloop 
make a point of forgetting as anon an I have vend, is 
order that I may be able to recar to the theme agaia is 
all its first freshness ; whereas, knowing that I ihoild 
enjoy the other a second time only through the median 
of memory, I took care to impress it there as deeply 
as the materials would permit. The poetry that I reef 
I suffer to impress itself only on the sands ef nj 
memory — hot the poetry that I see, I engrave on the 
rocks. 

Perhaps the reader may not objeot to see a fev of 
these lithographic etchings, relating tn the abets occa- 
sion — especially as the subject of them has quitted the 
scene of life, and can stand np for a model ao now. 

I bad not shackled myself with any mgagenetti 
about the manner, &c. of going down, lest the amtge* 
menu of other* might put roe out ; sod I had not node 
a single bet on the event, lest my interest might inter- 
fere to warp the impartiality of ray judgment, lodeed 
I may here remark, that 1 discountenance the practice 
of betting on such occasions, altogether ; and bold that 
no real lover of tbe art ever indulges in them. Those 
wbo love the thing with a due and becoming love, 
“ love it for iUelf alone,” and would no more brtoo 
a pitched battle, than they would ott a game of cbm. 
I started, therefore, a thoroughly free agent, both ia 
body and mind — my actiuos unchecked by tbe will of 
friends, and even my wishes unbent by the indorsee d 
bets. — At five o’clock, then, in a December eresitg, 
behold me seated on tbe box -of the Bath Heavy, enve- 
loped in an impenetrable covering of coats tad capes, 
and prepared to brave tbe worst weather tkst wialo 
could pour upon me. I remember that, for vast of 
something belter to do, I counted, as we west along, 
the coverings that intervened between my person asd 
the piercing night air, and that they amounted to fif- 
teen. Under each oiroamstnnoes, what were tbe niw 
and the winds to me ! — Accordingly, I laid tb«« 4 
44 blithe defiance ;” which they teemed very rssdily ta 
accept — for I now, by an effort of memory, can jmt 
recollect that it blew a storm, and rained torresh 
nearly tbe whole night long, till four o’clock ia tbe 
morning; at which time I, and a young Caotsb nbo nt 
on the roof, and who had coma op from college that 
morning on the same errand, descended io tbe dad 
before the door of a large inn at Hungerford, tad is « 
moment heard the wheels rattle away from us, and leave 
us to tbe mercy of the open street. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


FUNERAL. ORATION OF A FEMALE IRO4C0I* 
OYER HER DECEASED CHILD. 

From Mens, De Chateaubriand, 

Hadst thon bat lived, my lovely boy, 

What strength of arm were thine ; 

How graceful wouldat thon bend thy bow, 

What skill and force combine. 

Tbe bear upon the mountain top 
Wouldat in his fory adze 
The elk ao swift, thy swifter foot 
Would overtake with ease. 

White ermine of the rock f so soon 
To seek the land of souls. 

Ah what a boundless sea ia that 
Which now between ns rolls. 

How wilt thon live without thy sire. 

Thee with bis game to feed. 

No kindly spirit to procure 
Thee skins, when l bon shalt need— 

Thon wilt be cold — 0, I mast coroe 
And warm thee in my breast. 

And give tbee milk, and sing thee songs, 

And lull my babe to rail. 

Manchester. T,T ' 
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ON PEEVISHNESS OR ILL-HUMOUR. 


No disease of the Blind can more fatally dis- 
able it from practising that intercourse of bene- 
volence, which is one of the chief duties of 
social beings, than ill-humour or peevishness : 
for, though- it break not out in paroxysms of 
outrage, nor bursts of clamour, yet it supplies 
the deficiency of violence by its frequency, and 
wears out happiness by slow corrosion, and 
small injuries, incessantly repeated. Jt may be 
considered as the canker of life, that destroys 
its rigour, and checks its improvement, that 
creeps on with hourly depredations, and taints 
and vitiates what it cannot consume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged 
as to out-run the motions of the will, and dis- 
covers itself without premeditation, is a species 
of depravity in the highest degree offensive and 
disgusting, because no caution or regularity, 
no rectitude of intention, nor softness of address 
can insure a moment’s exemption from affront 
and indignity. Whilst we are courting the 
favour of a peevish man, and are making the 
wannest offers of service, or exerting ourselves 
in die most diligent civility, an unlucky syllable 
displeases, an unheeded circumstance ruffles 
ana exasperates ; and, in the moment when we 
flatter ourselves that we have gained a friend, 
we have the mortification of finding all our en- 
deavours frustrated, and all our assiduity for- 
gotten, in the casual tumult of some trifling 
irritation. 

Tina troublesome impatience is sometimes 
nothing more than the symptom of some deeper 
malady. He that is angry without daring to 
confess his resentment, or sorrowful without the 
liberty of telling his grief, is too frequently in- 
clined to give vent to the fermentations or his 
mind at the first passages that are opened, and 
to let his passions boil over upon those whom 
accident has thrown in his way. A painful and 
tedious course of sickness often produces such 
a quick sensibility, such an alarming apprehen- 
sion, of any increase of uneasiness, as keeps the 
mind perpetually on the watch to prevent or 
repel any thing from which inconvenience may 
be felt ; such a restless and incessant solicitude, 
as no care, no tenderness can appease ; and can 
only be pacified by the cure of the distemper, 
ana the removal of the pain by which it is 
excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness is the 
cw p ti os tt nesa of old age : when the strength is 
diminished, the senses impaired, and the com- 
mon pleasures of life are become insipid, we 
are apt to impute the uneasiness of our condition 
to causes not wholly out of oar power, and 
fmney that we suffer from neglect, unkindness or 
want of skill, or any evil which admits of remedy, 
rather than by the decays of nature, which can 
neither be prevented, nor repaired. We there- 
fore revenge our pains on those upon whom we 
resolve to charge them ; and too often drive our 
friends away, when we have the greatest need of 
their kindness and assistance* *. 


But though peevishness may sometimes claim 
our compassion, as the consequence or conco- 
mitant ot misery, it is very often found where 
JHghtng can justify or excuse its admission. It 
w frequently one of the attendants uponprosper- 
employed by insolence in exacting homage* 
by tyranny in harassing subjection. In these 
ousses it is the offspring or pride and idleness : 
* o€ idleness, anxious about trifles; and pride, 
qnw iDlpg to endure tbe least obstruction of her 
Those who have lived in solitude, 
“Jed, whatever their condition may be, natu- 
contract this unsocial quality > because* 


having long had only themselves to please, they | 
do not readily depart from their usual inclina- 
tions; their singularities, therefore, are only 
blameable, when they have imprudently or 
morosely withdrawn themselves from the world : 
but there are others, who have, without any 
necessity, nursed up this habit iu their minds, 
by making implicit submission, the condition of 
their favour, and suffering none to approach 
them, but those who watch their eyes, and 
observe the motions of their heads ; who never 
speak but to applaud, or act but to obey. 

He that gives himself up to his own fancy, 
and converses with none but such as he hires to 
soothe him with obsequiousness, and regale him 
with flattery, soon grows too slothful for the 
labour of contest, too tender for the asperity of 
contradiction, and too delicate for the energy of 
truth. A little opposition offends, a little 
restraint enrages, and a little difficulty perplexes 
him : for a man who has been accustomed to see 
every thing give way to his humour and caprice, 
soon forgets his own littleness, and expects to 
find the world rolling at his beck, and all man- 
kind employed to accommodate and delight 
him. 

In the wont of cases, the solid comforts of 
religion will at all times alleviate, if not cure, 
those obliquities of temper which arise from 
impatience under affliction ; and will induce us 
calmly to submit to the dispensations of provi- 
dence, and fully realize the words of our admired 
Poet : — 

" Sweet peace «h » bring* wherever the arrives. 

She bailds our quiet as the forms oar lives ; 

Lays Ibe rough paths of peevish nature even, 

And opens In each breast a little heaven." 


BARYTHYMIA;* 

A POEM. — BY N. N. 

Addressed to all the Sons and Daughter* of Adversity. 

" When my spirit was In heaviness. Thou lceewest my path." 

Psalm 149, v. I. 

“ The innocent may grieve ; bat it is guilt alone that can render 
us truly miserable." An On. 


For him whose brows with Cypress wreaths are bound. 
Who weeping seeks some lone funeral mound ; — 

For him whose heart with secret anguish bleeds. 

On whose pale cheek tbe worm of sorrow feeds ;— 
For all who find, as darkling on they go, 

This world a weary wilderness of woe ; 

Thy soothing strain begin, my pensive Mate ; 

Though eritic Taste her oold applause refute, 

Still, if it wipe one tear of grief away, 

Pity shall bless, end Heaven approve the lay. 

Tbe calmest brows o’erclonded oft appear, 

Tbe brightest eyes are dixnm’d with many u tear ! 

Let others tell of joonnd days and nights 
Sped on tbe wings of ever- new delights ; 

Of happy swains who tend their flocks, .and ring. 

Sip nectsred sweets, and find no latent sting , 

Pluck the fresh rose, yet still avoid thd thorn. 

And laogh the miseries of life to scorn. 


-Believo It not p-^what many ahosoar feels, 

‘No tear, no sigh, -mr sorrowing look "reveals ; 

Forwbo can ebon the corse of ancient date,— 

The thorns and thistles of oar lost estate ! 

Let coM Self-love, unmoved by ©them* pain. 

The feeHngheart's soft sympathy disdain ; 

Let the gay throng their round of mirth pursue, 

And, if they can, still keep delight in view; 

Bat who shall bless through life bis happy lot, 

And say to Sorrow, ** hence \ l know thee not.” 

Nor is it always Heaven's evenging frown 
That breaks tbe heart and weighs the spfrit down J— 
The good, the wise, the innocent, tbe jnst. 

Have bid their sorrowing faces in the dost. 

Tbe upright man of Us bewailed his birth, 

And longed to lay him io the peaoefol earth ; — 

Tbe world s Redeemer lonely Vigils kept. 

Himself M a man of sorrows ,” — “ Jesus wept” 

Child of affliction, then, whoe'er thou art. 

With Christian hope sustain thy drooping heart ; — 
Drink with strong fbrtitode thy cop of gall, 

And know, thy lot is bat the lot of all. 

Awhile, perhaps, will Sorrow claim her doe. 

Awhile each rising dawn thy tears renew ; 

Bat human joys and griefs, what are they ? say > — 

The olonds and sonatina of an April day. 

Soon, of themselves, thy tears shill cease to flow. 

And oalm regret sneoeed tbe storm of woe ; 

Till, soothed by Friendship, er by Love caressed. 

Thy lightened heart shall bound within thy breast. 

But wbo is be, with sad expressive mien, 

Who loves to roam, by mortal glance unseen, — 

Now harries on, with wild and headlong pece ; 

Now stops abrupt, with woe-dejected face ? 

*Tis he, — 1 know him by his swimming eye. 

And bosom beared with many a stifled sigh ; — 

Poor Child of feeling ! how shall 1 disclose 
The secret sources of thy various woes T 
Perchance seme loved companion bids adieu ; 

Some friend proves faithless, or soma trust untrue : 
Some cruel jealousy disturbs thy rest ; 

Or hope protracted sickens in thy breast. 

Perhaps some waking dream thy fancy fired ; 

Some scheme of bliss thy secret soul inspired 
For this each other aim was thrown aside,— 

For this each nerve was strained, each effort tried ; 
But when tbe plan, to thine enraptured thought. 
Seemed near, at length, to fall perfection wrought. 
Some latent cause has dealt a fatal blow. 

And Hope's fair fabric in the dost laid low ! 

The dream is past ; — thy fancied joys depart, 

And leave substantial sorrow on thy heart. 

Nor heaves thy breast with Misery's throbs alone, 

Joys, too, are thine, to vulgar souls nnknown ; — 
Thine are the transports of the speaking eye. 

When language fails thee, and thy heart beats high ; 
Thine are the raptures of a Poet’s mind, 

Which soaring leaves each.earthly care behind *, — 

Tbe Mnse shall bear thy sadly proffer'd vows, 

And smiling, weave a ohsplet for thy brows. 

(To be ooncluded.in onr next.) 

gscggg g.iiLam lE sge—ggs Bi "i m ffirv 11 

YOUNG AND KEMBLE. 

Written on seeing Sharpe's Picture of the Covent 
Garden Company . 

(continued prom pace 155.) 


• The title of this Poem is derived from two well-known 
Greek words, meaning, simply, anxiety or heaviness of spirit ; 
a feeling under which the writer was himself labouring when 
be composed the Poem. “ Yoa most not," observed tbe Au- 
thor of Barythymia, in a , letter to a friend, “ look for moch 
novelty io the sentiments, moch elegance in the language, or 
many flowers of poesy In tbe venifloenon. Bat it does contain, 

I trust, some good moral sentiments, and some points of divi- 1 
nity which it become* every man, and particularly a gown*, 
man to he well acquainted with.— It we* written with a view of 
consoling the afflicted, rather than amusing tbe Indifferent ; and 
as it will be my future study to profit as a minister more than 
to please as a poet, it has perhaps more the nature of s didac- 
tic discourse than a song." 

M Tbe Poem of Barythymia," said a living Author, a native 
of Ayrshire — u evinces pure taste, and good feeling ; and there 
is one couplet in it which 1 never can forget ; namely, 

The world’s Redeemer lonely vigils kept. 

Himself a man of sorrows f-Jesus wept.” 


Tbs likeness of Young is admirable— not in the 
least flattering, hut. severely. like. There is a sort of 
Qnixotic look about the character of. the head, which 
is very observable io Young's Hamlet, where the 
nearly rnnronged obeek rises from tbe suit of sable. 
He chose rightly (if it was his choice) to be painted, 
in Hamlet— it is by far his best pert. Young totally 
wants passion,— has good sense and taste, and is an, 
exoellent declaimer ; — benoe the contemplative, mo- 
ping, moralising Prince is exactly suited to his powers. 
His coldness — his mannerism — are here little felt;— 
his gentlemanly deportment — his scholar-like enuncia- 
tion— his classical taste, — are all of infinite service. 
Young never offends — generally pleases — hot scaroely 
ever gives rise to strong emotion or vehement applause. 
He is less praised and less abased than any other actor. 
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He hat so splendid excellencies, and bo glaring faults. 
He has a calm, equable, and ample popularity, — but 
excites eery little exclusive, and no ardent, admira- 
tion. 

Charles Kemble, in a splendid suit of brass armour, 
as Fauloonbridge. I believe this is an anachronism, by 
the bye— but, no matter for that ; — it is not a striking 
one, and the habit well becomes his magnificent figure. 

“ Sir Robert never holp to make this leg!' 1 — Who can 
doubt that assertion, when be * suits the notion’ to the 
word, and slaps his stalwart limb in triumph ? Most 
actors appropriate some favourite part, but perhaps it 
was never done so completely as in Charles Kemble’s 
Faulconbridge. It is, in truth, one of the most ad- 
mirable and perfect pieces of acting ever-exhibited on 
the stage. — Gay, brilliant, undauntedly bold — with a 
ripioe of the blusterer and the bally, redeemed by true 
courage, and good feeling — he is the exact embodying 
of tbe Sbakspearian idea — and what more can be said 
for any acting? There is (par perenthese ) one part of 
this character which has always revolted me, and made 
me angry with Shakspeare, and Charles Kemble, for 
Interesting me about him afterwards — I mean his con- 
duct towards his mother. Though Sir Robert Faul- 
oonbridge was not his father, be ought never to have 
forgotten that Lady Faulconbridge was his mother. — 
To return. If I were desired to characterize Charles 
Kemble’s comic acting by one word, I should cite its 
brilliancy. His Charles Surface — his Lovemore — his 
Benedick (what a piece of acting is there !) — his Don 
John — are all exemplifications to the very fullest of 
those most difficult of all qualities, buoyancy and effer- 
vescence of spirits, without over-acting — brilliancy , 
without the least tinsel. Don John was one of Gar- 
rick’s favourite parts, but 1 can scarcely think it could 
have been superior in his hands to tbe way in which I 
have seen it played by Charles Kemble. It is a most 
admirable comedy, full of the raciness of tbe old 
writers, and brimmed with life and notion throughout. 
The cutting it into an opera in some degree broke and 
impeded its continuous rapidity — but then it gave us 
Miss Stephens — and as an actress also — a delightful 
actress ! — -There was, I believe, a spark of emulation 
alive at that moment' — at all events, she played Violetta 
with a vivacity and arohness which would have been 
worthy of its old representative.* The scene between 
her and Don John was one of tbe most fascinating 
comic exhibitions I ever witnessed. 

Charles Kemble’s Cassio is also a remarkable per- 
formance ; — he is the only man I ever saw, who oan 
act a drunken gentleman. It is not a character (I 
thank heaven) often introduced upon the stage ; but it 
is most difficult in representation — in Cassio, especi- 
ally, where the gradations of getting drunk take place 
before the audience. Nothing can be finer than the 
manner in which they are given, unless it be the endea- 
vouring to assume self-guidance, on the appearance of 
his General — and the sobering occasioned by the shock 
of bis final sentence. 

In tragedy, Jaffier and Romeo arc his finest parts, 
(his Hamlet I have never seen,) but bis Stranger — bis 
Antony — his Biron — and many others, are excellent. 
Grief is the passion which he delineates the best, and 
in that no one exoels him;— be is also, certainly, the 
best lover at present on the stage, to which perhaps 
his personal beauty in a great degree conduces— and 
these qualities it is which gives such power and truth 
to the characters I have named above. He has been 
accused of degrading Jaffier too much — of making him 
too mean, too despicable. — I think this impossible : — 
the man who is alternately a traitor to both parties, 
half a dozen times over — who is swayed to treble and 
four-fold treachery by the voice of the last speaker, 
whether it be in tbe indignant voice of bis friend, or 
the tears and blandishments of his wife, — cannot be 
pictured as more contemptible than he really is. In 
Romeo, tbe youthfulness and spirit of the lover in the 
early part of the play, are finely contrasted with the 
saddened and broken hearted man towards the close. 
Both the forgetfulness and the sudden remembrance 
(perhaps especially the latter, as being tbe more diffi- 
cult) of his own impending death, on the reoovery of 
Juliet, are perfect touches ; — hot there is one which 
has always struck me as peculiarly happy, which I 
have never seen noticed by the critics. — I mean, when 

• Mrs. Ablngton* 


the death of Mercutio has urged him to madness against 
Tybalt. — He docs not attack him like a fencer — be 
does not stop to put himself into attitudes like a pos- 
ture-master, — but dashes his sword with fury from bis 
band, and runs him two or three times through tbe 
body, almost before he knows what he is about. 

In addition to these two lines of acting, Charles 
Kemble lately played a part in a style hitherto onat- 
tempted by him ; — I allude to Friar Tuck, in an opera 
founded on the pretty Robin Hood story of “ Maid 
Marian.” — This effort ha* made many of opinion, and 
I incline to it myself, that he is the knight who might 
achieve the so long unperformed adventure of play- 
ing PalsUff ! — It is a most hazardous piece of busi- 
ness, certainly — but the glory of suocess would be 
proportionate. — Album. 



The Duchess op Marlborough. — The Duke of 
Marlborough being indisposed, was pressed by the 
Duchess to take some medioine ; who, with her usual 
warmth, added, “ I’ll be banged if it do not prove 
serviceable.” Dr. Garth being present, said, '* Do 
take it then, my Lord, for it must be of service one way 
or other.” 

WanSTEAd House.— Wanstead House was sold by 
auction on Modday, for 10,000/: One of the conditions 
of sale binds tbe purchaser to clear every thing away 
even to the foundation, by Lady-day, 1825. The bid- 
dings commenced at 1,000/. and advanoed by thousands 
till they reached 8,000/ when they dwindled to an ad- 
vance of 100L each bidding, till they reached the sum 
at which the building was sold; the purchasers are 
Messrs. Stannard and Athow, of Norwich, in conjunc- 
tion with three others. The auctioneer announced that 
they intended to sell tbe whole in lots, large or small, 
to suit buyers, and they absolutely sold a pair of mar- 
ble chimney pieces for 300 guineas, before they left the 
room. Thus is sacrificed a mansion, which oust in its 
erection more than 360,000/. and which has no equal 
in Essex. 

Fontiiill Abbey. — The Abbey at Foothill, and its 
beautiful domain of 6,000 acres, are now, we under- 
stand, undergoing considerable improvements. Tbe 
present proprietor is going to reduce the tower as low 
as the observatory, and to perfect the whole of tbe east 
wing, agreeably to the plan of the late Mr. Wyatt, of 
Gotbio celebrity. The estimate for perfecting tbe whole 
, is said to be under 50,000/. but previously, we learn, 
tbe marbles, bijoutry, books, and paintings, will either 
be removed to tbe pavilion in the park, or be sold. 
The reduction of the disproportioned tower will be a 
deoided improvement. 

Haydn. — The celebrated Haydn composed, from 
his 18tb to bis 73rd year, 163 pieces for the viola di 
gamba, 20 divertismentos for various instruments, S 
marches, 24 trios, 6 violin-solos, 15 concertos for 
various instruments, 40 services, 13 quartette, 66 
sonatas, 42 duetts, 5 German pnppet operas, (a per- 
formance which Maria Therese was much attached to), 
5 oratorios, 366 Scotoh airs, and 400 minuets and 
waltzes, amounting in all to the prodigious number of 
1228 He was born, 1730; died in May. 1809. 

8WALLOWS. — The following is a copy of memoranda 
made for the last ten years, as to the first time the 
swallow and swift have been seen in each year. ‘I 
generally keep a good look out,’ says the writer, ‘ in 
the spring for their appearance, bat I cannot notioe 
their departure. I have only been able to oberve, that 
tbe blaok martin, or swift, cannot be aeen after the 
12th of August, it being the last of the kind that ap- 
pears, and the first that leaves us. 1 

In }813, swallows 12th April, swifts 2nd May. 

14 , 14th , 1st 

15, 26th , 2nd 

16 , 21st , 4th 

— _ 17 , 22nd , 3rd 

18, 17th , 3rd 

19, 18th , 1st 

20, 24th , 1st 

21, 22nd , 2nd 

22, 21st , 2nd 


EPITAPHS. 


ON HR. AND MRS. HOGG, OF ftVBRTON, 

By Mr. George Haworth. 

John sod Mary Hegg lie here. 

By Batcher Death o'er taken; 

Have mercy on the Swinish pair, 

O Lord, and save their bacon. 

A mdnument is erected in the Greyfriars CkurcLpri, 
Edinburgh , to the memory of the Scottish put ABu 
Ramsay ; it is on the south wtdl of the church, btlvtn 
those erected to the memory of Professor M' Laurie ad 
Dr. Blair. The tablet contains the fo Rowing mcrip 
tion : — 

In this Cemetery 
Was interred the Mortal Part 
of an Immortal Poet, 

ALLAN RAMSAY, 

Author of tbe Gsntlk Sbbpuzbo, and other adairabk 
Poems in the Scottiab Dialect. 

He was bom in 1686, and died in 1756. 

No sculptur'd marble here, no pompons lay, 

No storied Urn, no animated Bust; 

This .Mmole Slone directs pale Scotia’s way. 

To poor her sorrows o'er her Poet's dost. 

Tho' here yoo’rc buried, worthy Allan, 

We'll ne’er forget yon, canty (Julian ; 

For while your Soul lives in tbe Sky, 

Your Gentle Shepherd ne'er can die. 

LINES 

On the Monument of Sir Nicholas Pelham, Knight, '» 
St. Michael's Church, Lewes, Sussex, who died 1559. 

Hit vaioor add his worthy praise, 

His brave exploits in great King Henry's davt, 
Could not be mentioned in a narrow room ; 

He among worthies has a worthier tomb, 

For when the French thought to have sack’d Sesford, 
This Pelham did repel ’em back on board. 
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REVIEWS , 


The Elements op Experimental Che- 
mistry. By William Henry, M. D. F. R. S. 
Vice-President of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical, and Natural History Societies of Man- 
chester ; Member of the Royal Medical and 
fVemerian Societies of Edinburgh, fyc. fyc. 
Are. Ninth Edition. London, Bala win, Crad- 
aock and Joy, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Chemistry has certainly had a greater number 
of cultivators, and excited the exercise of a 
greater portion of talent, than any other science. 
It has not been confined either to one place or 
to one class of students ; it has attracted the 
attention of persons of all ages and of both 
sexes ; and in the Royal Institution of London 
in particular, the patronage of the fair sex, 
which ever imparts a charm while it confers a 
benefit, has been productive of such good effects 
as to call for the repeated acknowledgments of 
the celebrated professors. 

There are few towns in the country in which 
chemical lectures are not either regularly or, at 
least, occasionally delivered. In this respect 
Manchester has excited the surprize and 
reproach of all strangers ; there not having been, 
to the best of our information, a course of lec- 
tures on the subject since that given, in 1804, 
by the distinguished chemist, whose work forms 
the subject of this article. 

It is a singular circumstance that the merits 
of the two very eminent chemists whom we 
have the honour to rank among our townsmen, 
'are comparatively less known in the place of 
their residence, than in any other part of the 
kingdom. In what manner the fact is to be ac- 
counted for, there is, we think, no difficulty to 
determine. — We purpose to call the attention of 
our readers, in some of our future numbers, to 
those discoveries, many of them ot a very im- 
portant nature, which nave originated in Man- 
chester. In this undertaking we shall be glad 
to receive the assistance of any of our philoso- 
phical friends. 

We shall, on the present occasion, proceed 
to notice the last edition, just published, of Dr. 
Henry’s Elements of Chemistry. This excellent 
Work has acquired and maintained a reputation 
quite unprecedented. It has already reached 
5*te ninth edition, having, in its progress, made 
appearance in every shape, from that of a 
squall pamphlet, to that of two handsome octavo 
Volumes. From advertisements and reviews few 
^urks have received less assistance to promote 
circulation. Its success, great as it has 
®^en, must, therefore, be ascribed to its own 
®J<rita ; and we have it in our power to cite very 
authority in support of the assertion, that 
is the best work which has ever been written 
the subject. 

The last edition u comprehends all the recent 
r ^M coveries, and is illustrated with ten plates by 
jJ^^wry, and several engravings on wood.” It 
been almost completely re-written, in a 
* ^ ^le which combines, in a very eminent degree, 

£ ipicuity and elegance. * I 


M Every new edition of a chemical book,” the au- 
thor observes, “ most necessarily, if it keep pace with 
the progress of disoorery, differ essentially from the 
one which preceded it; for while it embraces every 
thing that is new or important, it most reject whatever 
recent experience has proved to be erroneous. It is 
by freely effecting the latter purpose, that I have been 
enabled to accommodate this work to the state of the 
science, without materially enlarging the size of the 
volumes. They will be found, however, by those who 
may be at the pains of comparing this edition with the 
last, to comprise a large proportion of new matter. I 
have been induced also, by mature consideration of 
those analogies which have of late years been unfolded 
among chemical substances, to adopt an entirely dif- 
ferent arrangement. It is founded, as to its leading 
outline, on those relations of bodies to electricity, 
which have been developed by the genius of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and, though the classification is far from 
being unobjectionable, it seems to me the best that can 
bo followed in the present state of the science.” 

When it is considered how favourably the 
arrangement of the subject in the former editions i 
was received, the adoption of “ an entirely * 
different arrangement” might at first occa- 
sion surprize. We think, however, it will be 
generally admitted, that the alteration has been 
an improvement ; though, it must be allowed, 
it is exposed to some very plausible objections, 
which the author has, in his introduction, stated 
fully and without disguise. It is, at least, the 
most philosophical arrangement that is to be 
found in any work on the subject. 

Among the great quantity of new matter con- 
tained in this work, the reader will be pleased 
to see a chapter on “ the chemical agencies of 
common and galvanic electricity,” which pre- 
sents a very compressed account of some of the 
most important facts in this highly interesting 
branch of science. The electro-magnetic phe- 
nomena, which excite at present so much atten- 
tion in the scientific world, and in which so 
much has been done by Oereted, Ampere, 
Barlow, Faraday and others, are illustrated by 
neat wood engravings. Dr. Henry has thought 
it worth while to give a statement of the vague 
and unsatisfactory hypotheses, which have been 
offered to account for the very singular pheno- 
mena to which we refer. We select this passage 
as no unfavourable specimen of the brevity and 
clearness of the style in which the work is 
written. 

The theory of Oersted, which, though it appears to 
have led him to his principal discoveries, is not stated 
in * very intelligible manner, rests on the assumption 
of two different and opposite electricities, positive and 
negative, the former of which is developed by the 
more oxidiawble, the latter by the less oxidizuble metal 
of galvanic arrangements. Each of these forces has a 
repulsive activity for itself, and an attractive activity 
for the opposite force. In the wire connecting the two 
opposite polea of a galvanic battery, and in the apace 
around it, there are, he supposes, two currents, the one 
of positive, the other of negative electricity, moving in 
spiral and opposite directions ; and an effect is sup- 
posed to take place in the wire and around it, depend- 
ant on the union of these electricities, to which he 
gives the names of the electric conflict. By this 
conflict, all non-magnetic bodies appear to be penetra- 
ble, while magnetic bodies, or rather their magnetic 
particles, resist its passage, and are therefore, moved 


by the impetus of the contending powers. All the 
effects on the north pole of the needle may be under- 
stood, by supposing that negative eleotricity moves in 
a spiral line bent to lha right, propelling the north pole, 
but not acting on the south pole. To positive electri- 
city a contrary motion is ascribed, and a power of 
acting on the south pole, but not on the north. This 
theory requires, therefore, that there be two electrie 
fluids : but in the opinion of Dr. Wollaston, which on 
every obscure topio of Science is entitled to the great- 
est deference, the phenomena may be equally well ex- 
plained by a single eleotro-magnetic current, passing 
round the axis of the wire, in a direction deter- 
mined by the position of the voltaic polea. The as- 
sumption of such a current is, it must be confessed 
altogether gratuitous ; but, without such a supposition,* 
it is not easy to conceive any adequate cause for the 
motions that are observed iu the magnetic needle, when 
brought within the influence of Ihe uniting wire. Far- 
ther researches will probably unfold the causes of these 
interesting phenomena, and class them under general 
laws, founded on a more extensive induction of facts 
than we now possess, notwithstanding the zeal and 
genlns that have already been devoted to the enquiry.” 

We intended to point out, in a short state- 
ment of the contents of these volumes, the im- 
provements and additions the work has received • 
but such a statement, though it would be a 
great recommendation to the publication, we 
are constrained to omit, because it would in- 
crease the length of this article beyond our 
limits, and, if we mistake not, could be of 
little use to the purchaser of the work, and of 
little interest to any other person. 

The work is dedicated to Mr. Dalton: and in 
mentioning this fact, we cannot refrain from 
noticing the interesting circumstance of the 
friendly intercourse which seems to have Ion* 
subsisted between these two distinguished philo- 
phers It reminds us of the friendship of Viml 
Horace, of Pliny and Tacitus, of Hume 
and Robertson. It illustrates a feet, so rarely 
illustrated, that two philosophers may be en- 
gaged successfully in the same pursuits, without 
any sacrifice of mutual esteem ; and it forms a 
striking contrast with the very opposite be- 
haviour of some eminent scientific characters 
in other places, where we witness the existence 
of that petty jealousy, and unworthy wranglinir 
which reflect discredit upon the very name of 
philosophy. 


The Kino op the Peak, a Romance. By 
the Author of " The Cavalier.”— 3 vols. 12mo 
Longman, 1823. 


We have often been surprised, that, prolific 
as the High Peak is in traditionary lore, so 
peculiarly adapted to the purposes of the Novel 
Writer, no one should hitherto have availed 
himself of the advantages it presents. The in- 
habitants of this interesting and romantic coun- 
try are a singular people, retaining, in a great 
measure, that open-hearted hospitality, ana that 
pnmitive simplicity of manners, which we are 
taught to consider as remnants of the olden 
time, and which we may in vain look for amon* 
the more civilized inhabitants of the town. Se- 
cluded, as it were, from the world, by the pecu- 
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liar situation of tfeeir country, and possessing 
an attachment almost bordering on veneration 
for the customs and habits which have been 
handed down to them by their forefathers, they 
present to the eye of an observer of human na- 
ture, a picture, alike interesting and important. 
The attachment of a mountaineer to his native 
land is proverbial ; and no where is this attach- 
ment more strongly exemplified, than in the 
High Peak of Derbyshire. 

A state of society such as this, is undoubtedly 
the most favourable for the preservation of local 
traditions, and legendary tales. And to those 
who are acquainted with this country, it is well 
known, that there are few families who do not 
possess stores of this kind of information, 
which, in the hands of a skilful writer, might 
form the basis of many an interesting work. 
The time is at length arrived when we may ex- 
pect to see this plentiful harvest gathered into 
the public granary. And if we are to judge of 
our author’s ability for the task by the speci- 
mens with which we have been already favoured, 
we have no hesitation in asserting, that it could 
not have fallen into better hands. He is evi- 
dently a young writer, and there are many 
faults about him, which time alone can cure : 
but the intimate acquaintance he displays with 
the peculiar manners of this interesting people, 
plainly evinces, that his powers are of the 
highest order ; and that those powers have not 
been misapplied, the high reputation he has 
already gained, is a sufficient evidence. 

The work before us possesses little interest as 
a tale :—there is too much appearance of care- 
lessness in the management of the plot, and too 
many trifling incidents, which have no connec- 
tion whatever with the developement of the 
story. But these defects arc amply compen- 
sated for, by the striking beauty of many of the 
detached scenes, the admirable management of 
the dialogue, in many parts highly dramatic, 
and the correctness and beauty of the descrip- 
tions of local scenery. These are the points 
upon which the author’s fame must rest : — and 
on these points we know of no one by whom 
he is surpassed, (excepting, of course, the 
Wizard of the north.) 

The tradition upon which this work is founded, 
is well known to almost every inhabitant of the 
district to which it refers. In the early part of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the ancient Hall 
of Haddon, on the banks of the romantic Wye, 
now part of the possessions of the Duke r* 
Rutland, belonged to the Vernon family, and 
was the residence of Sir George Vernon, the 
last of that name, who, from his unbounded 
hospitality, and the little less than regal splen- 
dour in which be lived, had acquired the title of 
“ the King of the Peak.” He is a widower, and 
his family consists of two daughters, the young- 
est of whom, the Lady Margaret, is the be- 
trothed wife of Sir Thomas Stanley, second 
son of the renowned Earl of Derby. The elder 
daughter, Dorothy, is secretly addressed by a 
son of the noble house of Manners, who, in 
consequence of a feud subsisting between the 
families, is obliged to conceal nis name and 
quality, and from this concealment, is known 
only as the outlaw of Haddon, under which 
title he is to this day mentioned in the traditions 
of the country, and his exploits form the theme 
of many a romantic tale. After a variety of 
adventures, he at length succeeds in carrying 
off the fair lady, and from their union, we are 
told, has sprung the present Duke of Rutland. 

Although this is the tradition upon which the 
work is professedly founded, it forms but a 
small part of the materials of which it is com- 


posed. Sir Edward Stanley, youngest son of 
the Earl of Derby, is the real nero of the tale ; 
— a most determined villain, and perhaps the 
only member of that illustrious family, of whom 
they have reason to be ashamed. This charac- 
ter, distinguished as much by an undaunted 
bravery, as by an utter recklessness of every 
thing honourable and praiseworthy, the author 
has depicted in a style which would not have 
disgraced the pen of Sir Walter Scott ; — and 
which, hfd the work possessed no other merit, 
would have been sufficient to have ranked it 
amongst the best novels of the age. The fol- 
lowing scene will serve to shew the character of 
this villain, and at the same time exhibit a fair 
specimen of the author’s style. 

Edward Stanley is endeavouring to supplant 
his brother in the affections of Margaret Vernon, 
more for the purpose of gratifying his own 
malicious disposition, than For any affection he 
is capable of entertaining for her. For this 
purpose he has taken advantage of a morning 
ride in the Park at Lathom, in the course of 
which, they are separated from the rest of their 
company. After prevailing upon her to alight 
from her horse in order to await the arrival of 
their friends, — 

* They are long in appearing,’ said Margaret, 4 we 
had beat ride on/ 

4 Nay, not so, sweetheart,’ said the yoath, whose 
confidence began to be more plainly marked, 4 yon mast 
tarry and listen to me.’ 

4 What mean ye. Sir,’ aaid Margaret Vernon, seri- 
ously, 4 am I way -laid in yonr Cither’s park ?’ 

4 No, my angel, believe it not,’ oried Stanley, 

4 though my tale is one of love, and no place can be 
fitter than this solitude for the mysteries of lovers. 
This place, too, hath ever been propitiourio a Stan- 
ley’s wooing ; these oaks, this rock, and this limpid 
stream, have been obtested in the vows of many a man 
of my Loose , made hsppj by the enjoyment of his love; 
and if they should witness my shame and rejection, I 
would curse and renounce the genius of this place aa 
leagued against my happiness.’ 

4 Sir, unclasp my hand, or* 

4 Nay, thou wouldst not swear, dear Margaret ; bat 
if thou didst, I would not let thee go. Sit down and 
hear me, for by St. German, and all the saints of the 
isle, we will cot part till tboa hast heard me.* 

4 Nay, then, I will hear thee another time/ said the 
maiden, who now began |o be alarmed at the vehe- 
mence of his manner. 

4 Another time!’ replied Stanley, with a lip of 
scorn ; 4 thinkest tbou that I, like yon doting fool, will 
give credit to every word thou dost otter ? No, my 
beauty, not even from thy sweet mouth ; nod if thou . 
wouldest bear me tome other time, why not now ? 
This place is fittest for the confessions of love ; the 
flaring sun is shadowed by these protecting trees, and 
the rippling brook would lend additional sweetness to 
the murmurs of the doves. Come, then, let us revel 
in pie as ores. Be bonnteons, my fair one, and save 
me the trouble of imploring thy love by a voluntary 
surrender of thy heart/ 

4 Your style of wooing, Sir, is admirable from its 
singularity/ aaid Margaret Vernon, indignant at bis 
impudent proposal. 

4 Perhaps it may/ answered Stanley ; 4 bat thou 
wilt find I am no common lover. I am not one of those 
wbo will attempt to amuse their mistresses with sighs 
and groans ; but, nevertheless, my passion is as fierce 
as theirs who can. I like not your seven years’ court- 
ships, passed in telling ray sweetheart that 1 love her, 
whilst my fruition is held aloof by a frigid and insensi- 
ble dsintybood. No, marry, give me heart for heart. 
I am tbine now, and I would have tbee mine presently. 
Life, as the moralist says, is but a span, — 4 let ns eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ ’ 

4 Fie upon tbee, for an andaoious libertine/ said the 
damsel ; who, notwithstanding her alarm at his wild- 
ness of manners, was moved beyond the power of 
repressing b?r feelings. 4 Take not the words of the 
Scriptures into thine unholy mouth, or tremble, lest 
tby blasphemy meet retribution.’ 


‘By St. Bride/ cried Stanley, 4 tbou art the 
lovely enthusiast my eyes were ever blest withal 
retribution ! ah, let it not lie in thy frown, and \hZ 
is naught of ill I will not brave undauntedly. Let 
death by tortures seek me this day, and if be fod mt 
revelling in thy bosom, I am content— let him strike ' 

4 Thou wouldest not dare, Edward Stanley , to it 
salt me thus/ cried the maiden, bursting into teen 
• but tbou west I am lone of protection ; then didst 
lore roe from horse by a mean and subtle falsehood.’ 

4 In love, sweetheart/ replied the heartless debto- 
oboe, 4 all stratagem is flair. I should not indeed hire 
had the wisdom of the eerpent, had I told thee nr 
purpose before thou didst dismouat Nay, i' fotb, 
yon gentle barb ia over-swift to trust a coy msida 
withal. Had I given the world a second edition of 
Apollo losing his Daphne, I should soon bavs nesurri 
the lover’s leap from yon rock.’ 

4 Not you, Sir, you dare not/ retorned the mudeo, 
endeavouring to excite hit pride ; 4 you are courageou 
in way-laying defenceless women, and offering then 
insult where they should have protection.’ 

4 Twice, Margaret Vernon/ said Stanley, with is 
air of stern contempt, 4 hast thou uttered that silly word, 
dare ; as if, forsooth, a passion so base and wsm-Ifte 
ns fear could tenant the breast of a Stanley ; tad wait 
of all, of one who has to win hie fortune by bia sword. 
Thou mayeat believe me, fair one, when 1 tell thee, 
that for very sport, with fee or guerdon, htvelthriee 
staked my life against the prize-fighters of Paris, ii 
single combnt, naked to the shirt, and without defence, 
save this slender rapier. Before my cheek was darker 
than thine, love, 1 had tasted the air of battle ; the 
odours of blood, and fire, and smoke, were as ftniliar 
to roe, as to tbee and thy taffaty sorters the fngrwce 
of the rose and the lily. Think, then, if I nas like to 
dread chastisement for my temerity f Nay, is south, 
a darkening glance of the eye, wore I at all peaetnbit, 
would weigh with me more than the proUctsrs draw 
up in battle against me.’ 

4 And one of them/ said the maiden averting her 
head. 

4 My brother ! ’ cried the rnlfian, drawing her closer 
to biro; 4 ha ! Margaret, build not upon that ; thoa 
art on the sand, and it will crumble beneath tbee* 
Thomas Stanley is a gay knight, and a gallant he i* 
worthy the blood he springs from, aod he awy wot fill 
batter how to whisper a love tale into a lady’s eir than 
I do ; but his soul ia not made of the stow dsff u 
mine ; he ia the minion of honour, whilst he viU ac- 
cept easy service ; the ocean be sails on is saosth aid 
placid ; hot I have lived in the borricaoes of life, ari 
have sought my object, call it, if ye will, a 
one, through storm and fire : neither heavea tor hdl 
could avert my gaze from the suns that I worshipped, 
and thou art one : I have thee, and by my soul, ** 
part not as we met.’ 

4 And hast thou do sense of hospitality?’ **»d M ,fp 
goret Vernon. 4 Wilt thou wrong the guest of dj 
father’s house ? ’ 

4 Would ye talk to the tioo of courtesy when he 
rages with hunger ?’ answered Stanley. 4 If thoa iq* 
the ties of hospitality to thwart my paasioa, 1 
discard the word as a worthless vagabond : aaj, I 
disclaim all ties of sociality, and revert to • »t»t* * 
nature, rather than lose thy beauty. I would not put 
with thee, to be esteemed a saint io virtue, or m 
A lexander in generosity ; neither would I forego Ity 
possession, though I be branded with the viee* » 
Caligula.’ 

4 And dost thou think, false traitor/ criad 
maiden, * that thy outrage will go uarovoaged ? 
father, tbou knowest him, a man little patfeu* " 
juries, will wreck his vengeance on thioe bead}** 
ware, then, while thou mayest.' 

4 Aod if thy father were so formidable, ,? V! 

garet/ replied Stanley, 4 thou wouldest not, W 
sworn, excite bit revenge. Thou wouldest not WW 
thy love ? ’ . 

4 My love ! ’ ejaculated the damsel, with sovernf" 
•corn. . a, I 

4 Ay, thy love/ returned her persecutor, 
same tone, 4 for such I am, and will be. I •* 
used, fair Margaret, to dally roy time. I ■■ 
storm, instead of the blockade. Thoa sb«* ** 
mioe. The hour that has aeeo the first of •/ 70 
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iball see my joy complete. Nay, straggle not, my 
queen, thoo irt beyond aid/ 

4 False villain, tbon Heat,' cried tbe indignant 
maiden ; * I shall bare aid when thon hast none. What 
be ! help Sin ! rescue ! resoue ! ' 

The damsel, whose voice was as powerful as 
it was beautifully modulated, made the wood 
echo with her cries, and forced Stanley to the 
exertion of all his strength to prevent her es- 
cape. But at length, when her voice was be- 
come more feeble, and her strength was almost 
wearied, a man appeared on the rocks above, 
and bade the villainous ravisher to forbear. 

* Corses on thee, villein ! 9 cried Stanley, drawing a 
pistol from his breast ; ' get thee gone speedily, or I 
will slay thee oat of bead.’ 

* I would tboa ooaldest, proad ruffian,’ replied the 
msa, who proved to be the fanatic brought by the Earl 
from Soatbport, * I am doomed to my fate ; if tboa art 
my slaughter-fiend, I hail my boor/ 

* Ha, Ashby ! * exclaimed the damsel ; * is it tboa 
that Heaven has sent to my rescue? Good fellow, 
shoot stood for help; raise thy voice speedily/ 

4 If tboa dost dare to speak above thy breath, thoa 
shaft die, by bell/ cried Stanley. 

* My days are not in thy band/ answered Ashby ; 
and raising his voice to its utmost pitch, he roared 
aload for help and rescue with wonderful vociferation. 

* Take thy death, villain ! ’ cried Stanley, dis- 
charging his pistol at the enthusiast. 

4 God protect him ! 1 eried the maiden. 

But whether Edward Stanley had not in his 
harry taken a sufficiently deliberate aim, or the 
ball nad struck upon somewhat in its flight, and 
either glanced aside, or rebounded, is uncertain, 
bat the stranger escaped wholly unhurt ; and so 
careless did he appear about his own life, that 
his voice neither ceased nor wavered at the 
weapon’s explosion. 

The length of this extract has left us little 
room, for further remark ; but we hope that 
what we have said will excite the curiosity of 
such of our readers as are not already acquaint- 
ed with the writings of this gentleman, and in- 
duce them speedily to become so. They will 
thus not only contribute to their own pleasure, 
bat they will increase the author’s profits, which, 
in this age of speculation, is a matter of some 
importance. L. 


COURTSHIP. 


Could fancy paint, or thought suggest, 

One time mom happy than the rest, 

That's spent on earth, 't woo Id be exprem’d 
As Courtship. 

The pleasing tale, a ad fond embrace, 

Tbe smirking look, when faee to face. 

Arc things which long have taken place 
At Courtship. 

Some have a noble end in view, 

Hnt some there are (and not a few,) 

Who for the sake of gain parvuc 

This Courtship. 

Bat others, whom the wise commend, 

Are striving for a besom friend : 

Knowing that Mat riage is the end 

Of Coartship. 

No matter if for love or gain : 

The fair one should they ouce obtain, 

They're riveted in Hymen's chain, 

For Ever I 

Tbon seeing it requires care. 

In lore affaire young man beware, 

Lett you Tike some repent the snare 

Of Courtship. 

jjentem Terrace W. L. S. 


FOR A FRIEND'S WATCHPAPER. 


Oh mark the moments gliding by I 
They speed Into Eternity : 

Priae each, then, as a priceless gem. 
For life — t ky lift — it mode of them. 

B#y tdik. 


FIGHTING REMINISCENCES. 

(by a lover or the fine arts.) 

( Concluded from our last,) 

I was in the ring joat before tbe commencement of 
the fight on the memorable 11th of December, 18fll. 
To describe tbe details of that figbt at this distant pe- 
riod, and after the manner in which they have been 
recorded by historians so ranch better qualified than 
I can pretend to be, would be no less presnraptooas 
than superfluous. But as I saw tbe whole under pecu- 
liar advantages, (being close to tbe ropes nearly all the 
time,) it may not be amiss to mention a few particulars 
that necessarily esoaped general observation; or that 
have, at all events, remained hitherto unrecorded. In 
speaking of tbe battle afterwards to a friend, he com- 
pared it to one between a cat and a terrier dog — liken- 
ing the extraordinary quickness and vivacity of Gas to 
the one, and the cool and wary determination of Neale 
to the other. I liked this illustration at the time, as I 
do all his ; but I have since thought, that a ball-dog 
and a ball would have been more appropriate : for the 
blows of Neate actually tossed bis adversary off tbe 
ground — you could see him sprawling up in the air be- 
fore be fell, and could bear him fall flop down. But, 
in fact, neither of the comparisons are very appropri- 
ate, except in one or two particulars. And no wonder; 
for it was not a sight to be compared with any other 
that ever was seen, or will be ; — " None but itself can 
be its parallel.” 

After the battle was over, I was at Gas's side before 
he awoke from the stupor into which tbe last blow bad 
thrown him. On recovering his senses, his first words 
were — '* Hollo! — where am 1?” — then reoollecting i 
himself, he tried to start np, orying — '* Come ! Come ! ” 
— meaning, “ let me be at him again ! ” — But it was 
too late. “ No, Tom,” was Jackson’s reply — ** He's 
beat yon, my boy ; but you're the bravest fellow alive, 
for all that.” Meantime, tbe majority had collected 
round Neate, who was slmost unhurt He was as mild 
and unpresuming after bis victory as he had been before 
it ; except that he rather disdainfully deolined the 
offered bands of tbe crowd of would-be friends who 
were pressing round him — knowing, perhaps, that if 
he bad lost the battle, tbe same hands would have been 
pointed at him in scorn ; and once, and onoe only, he 
let an exclamation of honest exaltation escape him, on 
catching the eye of a friend at a little distance : •* Well, 
my boy— -didn't I tell you I should lick him !” 

Luckily the promised fight between Jos. Hudson and 
the Suffolk Champion (which was to have followed) 
did not take place. Good as this would, doubtless, 
have been in its way, it woold have seemed like staying 
to witness a paltry melo-drame after having seen Kean 
and Kemble act together in a high tragedy! — for 
Neate's fighting is, in fact, not unlike Kemble’s acting, 
and Gas's was as much like Kean’s as fighting can be. 
The lesser would have disturbed and weakened the im- 
pressions left by the greater, without adding to them, 
or substituting others in their place. 

Behold ns, then — for I had a friend on the ground, 
and we had determined to be conjunctive daring the 
journey to town — at three in the afternoon turn our 
faces towards our home sixty miles in the distance 
1, prepared to assert with tbe pertinacity of an old 
believer, and he to prove with the zeal and eloquence 
of a new one, that fighting is the finest of all possible 
things, and that tbe fight we bad just witnessed was 
tbe finest of all possible fights. 

I must not trust myself to tell of our journey home, 
and of the talk that beguiled it, lest I should be 
tempted to extend these desultory reminisoences 
throughout all the rest of the pages of this « pleasant 
periodical.” Not that I doubt the propriety of sack a 
proceeding, for onoe in a waj — at least as it regards 
the readers of those pages. Bat readers' inclinations 
are^ not tbe only ones to be consulted on snob occasions. 

If it were not as pleasant to write a good thing as to 
read it when written, tbe peges of mtny an Album 
might remain blank. Suffice it, then, that tbe ont-of- 
door part of onr talk, as wo paced the pathway in the 
cold sunshine, changed the winter about us ioto spring 
— decking the dry branches of the trees with green, 
and the hard ground with flowers ; and that the in-door 
part, at our pleasant inn at night and in the morning, 


brightened tbe fire better than stirring, and gave a re- 
lish to tbe repsst that nothing bat conversation can. 
Of my own share I shall say nothing ; because I ant 
a modest mao, and moreover pique myself on being tbe 
best of listeners ; — and one rare quality (as I have 
hinted above) is enough to look for from one man. 
Bot of my friend's, 1 will venture to say, without the 
fear even of his contradiction, (thoogh be, too, is a 
modest man,) that it would not nave been better, bad 
it proceeded from tbe lips of either of the Sams to 
whom I have before alluded. Pinally, it was redolent 
of The Fight in every feature of it. From that it pro- 
ceeded as from a spring ; round that it revolved and 
coruscated in its eccentric course, like a comet round 
; the sun ; and in that it ended and was merged and lost, 

! like the aforesaid comet in the sun. 

! I have, gentle reader, called op these reminiscences 
! at this time, partly becaose tbe principal subject of 
\ them has lately quitted the scene for ever ; but chiefly 
because he was suddenly 

Seat to his account, an ho use led, unvested. 

With all liis imperfections on his head, 

in addition to the weight of a broad-wheeled waggon ; 
and has thus been prevented from wiping off that stain 
upon his name which, perhaps the weakness of bis and 
! onr nature, perhaps the malice of bis enemies, cast 
1 upon it ; and which has been industriously communi- 
| cated thence to his profession, with a view to prpve 
; that that has a tendency to deteriorate tbe human cha- 
• raoter, instead of elevating it, and to weaken tbe prin- 
| ciples in proportion as it strengthens the muscles. I 
deny tbe inference with my doubled fists — as everj 
lover of lighting ought. Admitting that Gas did tako 
' a bribe — have not his betters (as they would call them- 
I selves) done so before him? — sud at least he took one 
' on both sides — whiob few of the said “ betters'' would 
dare to do; and be did his duty afterwards— which 
their spurious honesty would stand iu tbe way of. Ad- 
mitting that he took five hundred pounds of tbe “ legs,” 
to lose the battle, he at least told bis backer what he 
had done, and took Ais promise of g thousand pounds 
to win it. And what was the natural result under 
these ciroumstanoes, but that he would lose it? — Sup- 
posing it to be an equal match at setting-to, — (and who 
shall say that there can bo more than an equal match 
for Neate?)— it is, in fact, mathematically demonstrable 
that Gaa must have lost it Taking their respective 
powers, resulting from strength, skill, hoaoiir, profit, 
fame, &o., at 10, there was, donbtleas, a drawback of 
about 1 unconsciously noting upon Gas's lonate sense 
of right in favour of bis first bribers, which cast the 
bslance into tbe scale of his adversary. At all events, 
there's no denying that be did bis doty, whether be 
deserves the credit of it or not. Nobody who saw that 
battle oan deny that he did wbat be could to win it, be- 
cause he bad promised to do so for his own benefit and 
that of his backer ; and he did what he oonld not help 
in losing it, because be bad promised to do so for tbe 
benefit of other people I I conceive that, after this, 
nothing more need be said, either for or against him 
in this matter. 

If I now recnr for a moment to tbe day of Gas's 
death, it will certainly not be to lament over the parti- 
cular manner of it ; still less to wish that it had not 
happened. A prize-fighter is mortal, as well as another 
man — whatever one might be led to think to the con- 
trary during the witnessing of a well-fought battle. 
As be must die, then, those are hat sorry friends to 
his fame, who would have him breathe his last upon a 
feather-bed. A hero’s death should refer, in some way 
or other, to his past life. Napoleon's, alas! bad no 
farther reference to his life, than that it took place in 
the captivity to which that life bad led; — but Gas, if 
for his misdeeds he was not permitted to lie in the lap 
of glory, was not denied the boon of dying in ibe open 
air while on a fighting errand, and on the anniversary 
°f Aw Waterloo ! namely, tbe battle of Huogerford. 
This singular coincidence may serve to show, that these 
seeming accidents are nothing less. “ There is a spe- 
cial providence even in the fall of a sparrow.” 

The i&al of an immaoulate hero's death is, doubt- 
less, on the field of battle, and in tbe arms of victory ; 
and accordingly, Abercrombie and Nelson, who were 
immaculate heroes, died in that manner. Napoleon 
and Gas were, alas ! not without spots in their fame, 
and their final fate was correspondent. But they were 
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iUtutrions persons nevertheless ; and will not be for- 
gotten while Fighting is remembered ; the less, perhaps, 
that they mixed op something of the errors of iiuman- 
itj with those qualities which lifted them above it. 
At all events, there was no hypocritical pretension 
about either of them, and no cant. They professed to 
coltivate the arts of war, not of peace, and to be 
fighters, not fine gentlemen ; and they were as good as 
their words in this respect, whatever they might be in 
others* If one of them offered bribes, and the other 
took them ; what then ?— they at least confessed it — 
one when he was drunk, and the other when he was 
sober ; and the confession of our sins every one admits 
to be a virtue ! If they both broke treaties, it was 
doubtless because at the moment of making them they 
never meant to keep them any longer than they found 
it convenient* They made them to serve their own 
views, not those of other people ; and if they bad kept 
them any longer than was consistent with those views, 
they would have broke faith with themselves ; and a thief 
that will rob himself, must be a thief iodeed ! — But I 
will run this parallel no further at present, or seek ex- 
cuses for people who sought none for themselves. In 
tact, to complain of Buonaparte, because he was not 
Belisarins ; or of Gas, because he was not Sir Charles 
Grandison, is a mere impertinence. They were all four 
models in their way ; and wbat would we have more ! 
Finally, they are gone to their long home ; and peace 
he to their manes ! — AUmm. 


TO LAURA* 

Through those eyes with sorrow streaming. 
Where a ttmid fire is beaming, 

In the tongue that dreads to tell — 

Ere we part, the sad farewell, 

In the cheek so pale with woe. 

In the pulse that beats so low. 

See a heart that loves thee more 
Than the Indian loves his shore,— 
Brighter bnrns for thee, than e'er 
Bunt'd the Persian’s Eastern star ! 
Thousand cares my thoughts distress. 
Thousand fears my soul oppress : 

Mnch it fears, lest time should prove 
Foe perfidious to my love ; 

And lest absence, more severe. 

Bid a rival triumph here : 

Yet when such attends thy path. 

Courts thy smile ? and plights his faith. 
When his accents sooth thine ear, 

And bis vows first seem sincere,— 

Think that there is one, whose brain. 
Were he nigh,— 'twonld rack with pain r 
Think (as well as thou mayst) that he 
Perhaps is thinking then of thee; 

Think thon seest his hollow eye. 

And canal hear his bosom's sigh. 

Think, at eve, whene'er thy gate 
Rests upon the moon's bright rays. 

That thy lover's eyes recline 
On the same pnre orb as thine, 

And recalling when, by night. 

Last with thee he view’d her light, 

Strains his ga*e, in her to see 
Some remembered form of thee. 

As for him whose swelling breast. 
Trembling, dictates this request, 

Trust— where'er his footsteps bend. 

That to thee his thoughts still tend. 

O’er tfiC bounds of hill and dale. 

Stretch'd across the interval.— 

Trtst — where'er on earth he goes, 

Though his fortune meet with those 
Who are set with charms as bright 
As the starry gems of night, — 

Lips of coral— eyes of fire— 

Cheeks of most Intense desire, 

Yet he tarns firora these, anmov’d, 

To the maid whom first he lov’d. 

Ail the beauties art can twine 
Tasteless seem, compar'd with thine ; 

Tis for thee he keeps his love, 

And his hopes — if thon approve. 

Canst thon, gentle Lsnrs, wait, 

While be rnns the course of fate t 
Till be wins fair Fortune's smile, 

And improves in age the while ? 

Till the years of trial o’er 
Make bira worthier than before? 

Donbt not then his plighted troth 
Chang'd for Hyroeu's graver oath, 

And the visions, now so gay. 

Turn'd to never.f ailing day ; 

When so bright an age begins. 

Lighted with refulgent scenes, 

That our bliss will only prove 
An antepast of Joys above ! 

Manchester, 1893 . 


BARYTHYMIA; 

A POEM. — BY N. N* 

Addressed to all the Sons and Daughters of Adversity. 

(COMCLODBD FROM OUR LAST.) 


But wbut are chaplets ! wbat the Poet’s lays ! 

Or what the boast of never-fading bays ! 

Ah, what is mortal life ! search Nature round. 

Where shall its strange similitude be found ? 

’Tis like the bow that decks the humid sky, 

Chequered and changed with many a mingled die ; 
Which glows awhile, with all its colourings gay, 

Then, unperceived and sodden, melts away. 

Such, and so varied, is the life we lead, 

Sorrow to joy, and smiles to tears succeed ; 

While Time each chance and change, with oeaseiess 
wings, 

Wafts to the lumber of forgotten things. 

Light are the passing sorrows of a day, 

Which Love or Friendship sweetly smiles away ; 

Short are the pangs where sympathy remains, 

Where Hope beguiles, or Pity sooths our pains ; 

But ob ! what consolation shall we find. 

When Death baa left no comforter behind ! 

When they who, once, in all our griefs could shai%, 
Or with a smile dispel the clouds of care. 

And pour sweet counsels on oar listening ear. 

In marble silence press the sable bier ! 

Yon church-yard mound, though wild and few its (lowers, 
fa sprinkled oft with more than vernal showers; 

For there, beueath the yew-tree’s awful shade, 

The mother’s hopes are with her infant laid ; 

There the lorn husband tells the Grave his pain ; 

There the fond lover beats liis breast in vain ; 

The orphan there, one well-remembered morn, 

Saw his last friend, his widowed mother, home ; 

And oft returns to shed a filial tear, 

And call on her who never more shall hear. 

Ah ! what can tears avail to them that sleep ! 

Though ’tis your mournful privilege to weep ; 

Yet, oh ! be mindful in yonr bitterest grief, 

There is a sacred source of pure relief ! 

There is a clime, where, wet with heavenly dew, 

The flowers that withered here, shall bloom anew ; — 
Removed from summer’s heat, from winler'a blight, 

To one perennial spring, with skies for ever bright. 
The Mourner heeds me not ; — I hear him say, 

“ Lost to all hope, bereft of every stay, 

“ Why should I bear of life this useless load, 

“ Weary, and faint, and sick of sorrow’s goad? 
“We travel all to death, be mine the shortest road ! ” 
Christian, forbear ! the Virgin’s suffering Son 
Sighed o’er the bitter cop, “ Thy mill be dune.” 

Oh happiest he, amid this changeful state, 

Whose hopes are fixed above the reach of fate ; 
Whose views beyond this wilderness extend. 

His refuge, Heaven, Omnipotence, his friend ; 

But hapless man, if guilt alarm thy fears, 

If keen remorse be mingled with thy tears. 

Ah, seek not thon to put aside thy woe. 

But let thine eyes like ceaseless fountains flow ; 

If haply tears cao wash away thy stains, 

And sanctify what yet of life remains ! 

Let not thy sonl’s deceiver whisper peace. 

Or dark depair ; — but pray, and never cease ! 

Pray for thy spirit’s everlasting weal. 

Till he who bruised thee, shall in mercy heal ; 

He will not, — wept, implored, besought, in vain, 

A broken and a contrite heart disdain. 

In that dread boar, when roand thy dying lied, 

The horrors of that unknown world are spread, 

The Voice that bade the winds and tempests cease. 
Shall bid thy troubled spirit rest in peace. 

Till death’s dim shadows shall have past away, 

Befqre the brightness of eternal day. 

Thos some worn sea-man, on the foaming tide* 

Whose wasted strength the storm has long defied, 
While the strong mast beneath the whirlwind groans. 
And night broods o’er him, and the tempest moans, 
Weary at length of straggling with the deep. 

Sinks feebly down in dull and deathlike sleep ; — 

Nor wakes till when, before his raptur’d eyes. 

The peaceful splendours of the morning rise. 


ON NATURE AND ART IN POETRY. 


In the first place I hold, that, though the poetioal 
objects in Nature and in Art heighten and assist each 
other, yet that Nature has few, if any, inpoetical 
objects, whereas many of those of Art are so;— 
secondly — That the most poetical objects id Nstart 
are more poetical than the moat poetical objects is 
Art. 

With regard to the first of these positions—' What 
object in Nature, unspoiled by man, and still existing 
as it came from the hand of God, is not highly stneep- 
tible of poetry ? — I know of none. — There are, indeed 
few things left with which man has not meddled. Bnt 
still there are some ; — some which he has hitherto left 
untouched, others on which his touch is powerless. 

“ Cette superbe mer, sur laquelle rbomme n'a jimii 
pu imprimer ses traces” still bears, and ever will bear, 
its own unchangeable aspect. The. mountains which 
soar into the sky, and lift their heads far beyond the 
reach of man and his power, reign in the msjestv of 
Nature, 

u On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clonds, 

With a diadem of snow," 

Many parts of the American forests also are jet no- 
trodden, at least unchanged, by man. And are not 
they poetical ? Those vast woods which cover what in 
our smaller hemisphere would he the space of king- 
doms— with all those sights aod sounds which embellish 
and give a charm to forest scenery— fruits and flowers, 
and leaves of every shade of green, from the shidowj 
pine to the brilliant acacia — their birds of everj con- 
ceivable variety of plumage, and modulation of song— 
and those beasts which add to all these things the in- 
terest and the dignity of danger — are not, I again tsk, 
forests in this primeval stale, in the highest degree 
poetical ? — And wbat does art do here ?— the axe re- 
sounds and the fire blazes, and the proud trees of the 
forest become blackened stamps — the besntifal m 
varied glades are opened into unsightly clearings, — «ad 
the pictureaque Indian, who pursues his enenijorhis 
game through the almost trackless woods, is replaced 
by a back-woodsman — the brutal and dissolote savage 
of civilization, instead of the pure-minded and digni- 
fied savage of Nature. 

But even the most unpromising things in Natan, 
such as leafless trees, stagnant pools, and barren 
heaths, may be adapted with the utmost advantage to 
the purposes of poetry. 

The bleakest rock upon the loneliest heath. 

Feels in its barrenness some touch of spring; 

And in the April dew or beam of May, 

Its moss and lichen freshen and revive. 

Is not this poetry ? — and what is its subject ?— 

The bleakest rock upon the loneliest heath. 

There are few things in Nature of more wretched ap- 
pearance than a fen, and yet even this has gives rue to 
writing trnly poetical. The passage I allude to is is 
Crabhe’s tale of a Lover’s Journey — and it is so power- 
ful and extraordinary, that it is well worth quotings 

On either side 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide. 

With dikes on either hand by Ocean's self supplied: 

Far on the right, the distant sea is seen. 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between; 
Beneath an ancient bridge, the straiten'd flood 
Rolls through ha sloping banks of slimy mad ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and berries to th’ opposing side ; 

The rashes sharp, that on the borders grow, ) 

Bend their brown flow’rets to the stream below, > 
Impure in all its coarse, in all its progress skmr.J 
Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom. 

Nor wears a rosy blnsb, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers that o'er the place are spread 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on hs wiry stem, in rigid bloom. 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil hardk 
And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun. 

Birds, save a wat'ry tribe, the district shun, 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waten ran.— 

— and what is the subject of this powerful peetryM 
marsh ! — To this passage is appended a note, 
though of course in prose, in so pictnresqnelj 
vigorously written, that I shall copy it, — and clai * 1 
evidence in my cause, — for writing oeednot be in w*# 
to be poetry. “ The ditches of a fen so near the 
are lined with irregular patches of a coarse aadiUisw 
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lava ; a m«dd v sedd inject rests on the horse-tail and 
other perennial herbs, which in part conceal the shal- 
lowness of the stream ; s fat-leaved pale-flowering 
soar vj -grass appears early in the year, and the razor- 
edged ball-rash in the summer and antomn. The fen 
itself has a dark and saline herbage ; there are rushes 
and ar r ow head, and in a few patches the flakes of the 
cotton-grass are seen, but more comm only the sea-aster, 
the dullest of that numerous and hardy genus ; a thrift, 
blue in flower, bot withering and remaining withered 
till the winter scatters it ; the salt- wort, both simple 
and shrubby, a few kinds of grass, changed by their 
soil tad atmosphere, and low plants, of two or three 
denominations, undistinguished in a general view of 
the scenery ; — snob is the vegetation of the fen, when 
it ia at a small distance from the ocean*” 

I will give another, perhaps still more striking, in- 
stance. It is a deacription in Rob Roy of a barren 
moor— of N store in her very meenest aspect — where, 
Psr as the eye can reach, no tree is seen. 

Earth, clad ia russet, scorns the lively green, — 
and yet, see wbst, in the hands of a master, can be 
made even of a country like this : — “ Huge continuous 
heaths, spread before, behind, and around us, in hope- 
less barrenness, — now level, and interspersed with 
swamps, green with treacherous verdure, or sable with 
turf, or, aa they call them in Scotland, peat-bogs, — 
nod now swelling into bnge heavy asoents, which 
wanted the dignity and form of bills, while they were 
still more toilsome to the passenger. There were nei- 
ther trees nor bashes to relieve the eye from the rasset 
livery of absolute sterility. The very heath waa of 
that stinted imperfect kind which has little or no flower, 
and affords the coarsest and meanest covering which, 
ns far as my experience enables me to judge, Mother 
Earth is ever arrayed in.” 

I have purposely cited nothing in support of the 
poetical susceptibilities of the higher orders of natural 
objects— I have confined myself to what relates to 
Nature's very lowest appearances and attributes, and 
jet I have, I trust, proved that even these can be, and 
are, poetical. 

Now, that there are numberless objects in Art which 
cannot by any powers, however great, be made poetical, 
wre have in these days conclusive and most abundant 


evidence. I do not ask, whether it can be possible 
for any one to give poetry to the commonest produc- 
tions of mechanical art, — household utensils, for in- 
stance, brooms, mops, pails, and warming-pans ; — but 
look at the attempts of persons of poetical genius con- 
fessedly great,— of Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Words- 
worth, — to poetise these things ; — look at nine-tenths 
of the lyrical ballads — above all, Mr. Wordsworth's 
i “ washing-tub.” and his “ Alice Fell,” — and say whe- 
ther it is possible for any genius to dignify objects like 
these. 

I have said, secondly, that the moat poetical objects 
in Nature are more poetical that the moat poetioal 
objects in Art. Is not, for instance, mountain soenery, 
in sunshine, in moonlight, and perhaps still more in 
storm — is not the ocean in its “ boundless magnitude,” 
whether in the heavy heaving of a dead calm, in the 
smiles and serenity of a light breeze, or in the appalling 
(errors of a tempest — are not, more than all, the hea- 
vens, with their snn and moon and stars, their clouds 
and winds, their rain and hail and snow, sod all their 
infinite varying! of weather, and thence of atmosphere 
and appearance — are not these things — this earth and 
sea and sky — and last, not least, is not homan 
heaaty — more poetioal than any objects of Art whatso- 
ever ? — 

I grant that many things in Art are highly poetical ; 
— that Athens, Rome, the pyramids, the remains of 
anoient acnlpture, the master-pieces of painting — I 
grant that these and numberless other objects of Art 
may be cited as breathing poetry ; — but are they as 
poetical as the splendid manifestations of Nature I 
have instanced above ? Mr. Bowles says, finely and 
trnly, that the one leads the thought to God — the other 
to man — that the imagination rises “ from Nature op 
to Nature's God this alone, one would think, 
should decide the question — but let us take an instaooe. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive objects in 
Nature is the sky on a moonlight night. — What is the 
blemish in the beanty of the following lines, composed 
on contemplating the heavens in this state? — lines of 
high power in themselves, and extraordinary as hav- 
ing been written by Voltaire : — 

Tons ces vaates pays d’aeure et de lomtere, 

Tirls da seta da vide, et formes sans mature, 


Arrondis sans eompas, et toornant sans pivot, 

Ont k peine coat* la depense d'an mot. 

What ia, 1 ask, the drawback from these fine 
verses? why, the associating compasses and pivots., 
objects of mechaniosl art, with the grandest ideas of 
Nature io all her pride. After the line, 

Tlr*s da sein da vide, et formas sans matRre, 
it ia, indeed, a falling off to speak of this magnificent 
and miracaloos heaven as being 

Arrondis sans eompas, et toarnant tans pivot. 

(To bs concluded in our next,) 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — A s the unwarrantable liberties complained of 
in the following petition (by oar Manchester Poet 
Byrom) are still very common, I shall be obliged by 
its re-publication in the Iris. L. M. 


PETITION OF THE PA88IVE PARTICIPLE. 

0 hear a passive participle's case ! 

And if yoa can, restore me to my place. — 

Till just of late good English has thought fit 
To call me written, or to call me writ* 

Bat what is writ or written, by the vote 
Of writers now, hereafter most be wrote ; 

And what is spoken now, hereafter spoke. 

And measures never to be broken, roke. 

1 never coaid be driven bat in spite 

Of grammar, they have drove me from my right. 
None coaid have risen to become my foes ; 

Bat what a world of enemies have rose ! 

Who have not gone, but they have went about. 

And ton as I have been, have tore me oat. 

Passive I am and would be, and implore. 

That such abase may be henceforth forbore , 

If not forborne ; for by the spelling-book. 

If not mistaken, they are all mistook ; 

And in plain English it had been as well. 

If what had fallen upon me had not fell. 

Since this attack upon roe has began. 

Who knows what lengths in language may be ran? 

For if it once be grew into a law, 

You'll tee such work as never has been saw. 

Part of onr speech, and sense perhaps, beside, 

Shakes when I’m shook, and ales when I am died. 
Then let the prefer and imperfect tense. 

Of my own words, to me remit the sense, 

Or since we two, are oft enough agreed, 

Let all the learned lake some better heed. 

And leave the vulgar to confound the doc 
Of Prefer tense, and Participle too. 

JOHN BYROM. 


THE MANCHESTER BELLES . A FAVOURITE QUADRILLE . 

(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) ™ 
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THE FATALIST. 


The subject of the following melancholy tale 
has Ion? ceased to exist, and mere is not m the 
place of his nativity a being 1 who bears his name. 
The recital will, therefore, wound the feelings 
of no one ; nor will it disturb the ashes of the 
dead, to give die world the story of his mad- 
ness, rather than his crime. 

The name of John Mackay appears on the 
criminal records of the town of Belfast, in the 
north of Ireland. He was the murderer of his 
own child. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
character of this unhappy man ; suffice it that, 
from early education ana deeply rooted habits, 
he was a fatalist An enthusiastic turn of mind 
had been warped into a superstitious dread ; and 
the fabric that mi^ht have been great and beau- 
tiful, became a nun that betokened only death 
and gloom. Yet into his breast the Creator had 
infused much of the milk of human kindness, 
and his disposition peculiarly fitted him to be at 
peace with all men. The poison had lain dor- 
mant in his bosom, but it rankled there. Do- 
mestic sorrows contributed to strengthen his 
gloomy creed ; and its effects were darker as it 
took a deeper root. Life soon lost all its plea- 
sures for him ; his usual employments were neg- 
lected; his dress and appearance altered; bis 
once animated countenance bore the traces of 
shame or guilt ; and a sort of suspicious eager- 
ness was in every look and action. 

He had an orily child ; one of the loveliest in- 
fants that ever blessed a father's heart. It was 
the melancholy legacy of the woman he had 
loved ; and never did a parent doat with more 
affection on an earthly hope. This little infant, 
all purity and innocence, was destined to be the 
victim of his madness. One morning his friend 
entered his apartment, and what was his horror 
at beholding the child stretched on the floor, 
and the father standing over it, his hands reek- 
ing with the blood of his babe. ‘ God of hea- 
ven!' exclaimed his friend, ‘what is here?' 
Mackay approached, and calmy welcomed him, 
bidding him behold what he had done. His 
friend beat his bosom and sunk on a chair, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. ‘ Why do you 
grieve?’ asked the maniac; ‘why are you un- 
happy) 1 was the father of that breathless 
corpse, and I do not weep ; I am even joyful 
when I gaze on it. Listen, my friend, listen ; 
I knew f was predestined to murder; and who 
was so fit to be my victim as that little innocent, 
to whom I gave life, and from whom I have 
taken it? He had no crime to answer for; — 
besides, how could I leave him in a cold world, 
which would mock him with my name?’ Even 
before the commission of the cnme, he had sent 
to a magistrate, whose officers shortly entered 
and apprehended him. He coolly surrendered 
himself, and betrayed no emotion ; but he took 
from his bosom a miniature of his wife; dipped 
m the blood of his babe, and, without a sigh or 
a tear, departed. It was this circumstance that 
made many loath him, and created against him 
a sentiment of general abhorrence ; but when he 
afterwards, in prison, declared to his friend the 
storm of passions to which that horrible calm 
succeeded— that he had torn his hair until the 
blood trickled down his forehead, while his brain 
seemed bursting his scull ; his friend was satis- 
fied and still loved him. In the prison he was 
with him: though all others deserted him, he 
pitied and wept. Still, even to the last, he be- 
lieved be had but fulfilled his duty in the death 
of his child; and often, when he described the 
scene, and told how the infant smiled on its far 
ther at the moment he was prepared to kill it. 


lisping his name as the weapon was at its throat, j 
he would start with horror at his own tale and 
curse the destiny which had decreed it, but al- 
ways spoke of it as a necessary deed. The time 
appointed for bis trial approached ; he contem- 
plated it without dread, and talked of the fate 
that awaited him without a shudder. But his 
friend had exerted himself to procure such tes- 
timony of the state of his mind, previous to his 
committing the dreadful act, as to leave little 
dread of tnc result; yet he feared to awaken 
hopes in the unhappy prisoner which might be 
destroyed, and had never mentioned it to him. 
The morning of his trial arrived ; he was brought 
to the bar ; his hollow eyes glared unconsciously 
on his judge, and he gave his plea, as if the 
words ‘ not guilty' came from a being without 
life. But his recollection seemed for a moment 
to return, he opened his lips and gasped faintly, 
as if he wished to recal them. The trial com- 
menced, and he listened with the same apathy ; 
but once betraying feeling, when he smiled on 
his friend beside him. The evidence had been 
heard ; the jury had returned to their box, and 
were about to record a verdict of insanity, when 
a groan from the prisoner created a momentary 
pause, and he dropped lifeless in the dock. He 
nad for some minutes shadowed his countenance 
with his hand, and no one but his friend per- 
ceived its dreadful alteration. He attributed it 
to the dreadful suspense of the moment, the 
agony between hope and despair. Its cause was 
a more awful one; — he had procured poison, 
had taken it, and, with an almost superhuman 
strength, had struggled with its effects until he 
fell (lead before the court. 

He was buried in the church-yard of his na- 
tive village, where a mound of earth marked his 
grave, but there was neither stone nor inscrip- 
Bon to preserve the name of one so wretched. 


NATURE OUTDONE. 

(From the Literary Chronicle,) 

In common with almost every one, I bare thia year 
had to lament the untimely backwardness , of the 
Spring; Winter has extended bis * iron reign/ and so 
prevented Dame Nature (all-bounteoos as she is) from 
sending her bads and blossoms among ns. 

But, realty, we cockney# have bat little to regret 
in oar rambles from London Bridge to Shoreditch 
Church, or from Whitochspel to Hyde Park Corner, 
thanks to the plastic bands of the artificial-flower 
makers, and the unbounded beneficence of oar haber- 
dashers, milliners, and other shopkeepers, who make 
gray paritrres of their windows, and so take away the 
necessity of gardens altogether. 

The other day, I saw, in one of the shops in Bur- 
lington Arcade, roses both red and white, such as 
Nature never made, and never can hope to make ; so 


may buy a whole bn neb of everlasting flowers far iii. 
peace ; nay, more, when they can buy scm&d artificial 
blooms even, with their natire smells! — for soiseof 
these conning rogues insert certain peifsaes ia their 
flowers, that would vastly pnxsls many a raatie. 

Nature ia thns outdone by art ; the first, te be sue, 
works — 

* In fields, and woods, and by the fcmatafaft die;* 
and the last, up in some garret in 8t Giles's, probe- 
bly ; hot, then, it must be recollected, that the latter 
enables us to anticipate Nature, and to look fiser than 
Nature; — woold that I could add, aa happy. There, 
I fear, I must stop, and cockney as I am, oonfsss, that 
along with oar artificial flowers, we have also artificial 
boors, and habits, and pleasures, and vices too often, 
that are enoogh to make ns turn to Nature, and nit 
her good time for sending ns what is usefal and proper, 
and not force her as we do in every way, bet to re- 
member, that — 

* God made the country, and man made the town.' 

Cbocxert, Jch. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Editor, — The following short tribute to the 
amiable and gectle virtues of the late Davit White- 
head, was written by Mr. William Newtoa, of Cress- 
brook, in Derbyshire — the aged and venerable M butnl 
of the Peak. 

Mr. Whitehead was some time a resident is Mu- 
Chester, and bis character, I should think, nsst he 
known and remembered by many who are still living. 
A biographical sketch of his life would doubtless bt «i 
aooeptable present to many of yoar readers ; sad lb 
elegant tribute now sent to yon, may perhaps stnnolate 
some of yoar correspondents to undertake the pleuiag 
task of doing that justice to his memory, which bis 
talents and his virtnes seem to demand. 

'As a oivil engineer/* Mr. Newton remarks, ‘ht 
bad few competitors ; as a calculator, perhaps sol u 
equal. He looked through a long train of figures, in 
all their multiform combinations, with an iutiitive 
glance, and seemed to know their aggregate by uupec- 
tion, and their results witboot the intermediate bob 
of gradual approximation* His felicity of nrcotios 
left him few rivals. He was fruitful in expedients, 
correct in design, and accurate in delineation. Bit 
though great and prominent were the qnslities of bis 
bead, they were eclipsed and absorbed by those of his 
heart. No one ever sought the friendship of DwA 
Whitehead, and was disappointed. To tbs igaorsol 
he was a kind instructor ; to the friendless, t Wood; 
and to the needy, he was a father. His mild and tns- 
qnil spirit was like that of the immortal New toe* wbw 
an elegant and a nervous poet denominates s " child- 
like sage." To those who knew him, bis memory 
long be dear ; and though they may not be able to rim 
his abilities, they may at least imitate his virtues.' 

Yours, &c. S. 1 

LINES 

On the death of Mr. David Whitehead. 


large, and so red, and to white, and, m short, so every 
way unlike to Nature’s, that it was quite delightful j 
along with these were some lilies, finer by far, I should 
conceive, than those that Solomon made so much of; 
myrtles and vine-leaves on one hand, enoogh to tempt 
all the ladies to become Bacchantes ; and on the other , 
beautiful wreaths of nondescripts* enough !o tempt 
them all to return shepherdesses ; indeed, to judge by 
some of the fair heads yon meet, it woold not requiro 
much temptation to induce them, for they seem to carry 
a whole flower-garden on thek bonnets, and look as if 
they belonged to a female horticultural society, and 
their respective bouquets were bunches of prise flowers. 

. One lady looks as thongh she affected to be Flora, 
and is loaded with geraniums, pinks, bluebells, and 
heart’s-ease ; another is a would-be Ceres, sad sports 
popples and ripe corn -in April ; and another, Pomona, 
who ia deoorated with apple and- peach blossoms ; and 
all this show of nature’s choicest productions is the 
work of art, and would look as divinely in the midst 
of a Siberian solitude. Who, then, ought to oomplain 
of backward springs, and late summers, when they 


O'er the grave where Whitehead lies, 
May the aweetret flowers arise ; 

On the terf which wraps his day. 
Poor thy richest treasures. May I 

8 o miner's ardent store# bo spread 
On the sod which hides his bead : 
Aotmnn, long with lingering feet. 
Guard each tributary sweet: 

And, Winter ! may a Poet's voles 
Change thy mandates to Ms choice ; 
O ! gently pass this hallow'd spot. 
And all thy rigours be forgot! 

S pare these sweats, thou hoary Mag, 
Here be one eternal spring ( 

Breathe ye vernal fcales around 
Soft on thia Btysiam ground. 

Kind was he the sod beneath. 

As the gentlest drt that br e at h e < 
Warm Ms beast that lies below, 

As the Sommer's w a rm est glow. 


tatamn never sbono more aalld 
Hum his breast, “ meek Nature's child I 
Tien, Winter! spare thia hallow'd spot; 

Here all thy rigours be forgot. y ^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mt. Editor, — If the following particulars of the 
bklfe- place of Sir Isaac Newton are worthy of becoming 
an appendix to yonr Anecdotes in Iris No. 68, the; are 
at your service. Cl VIS. 

Some few years ago travelling with two friends 
towards the north, we dined at the Angel at Colters- 
worth, or, as it is commonly called, Colesworth. After 
dinner we walked to Woolsthorpe. In a small seques- 
tered hamlet, exhibiting a sceoe of repose well tilted 
for the birth-place and residence of a philosopher, 
stands the manor boose, with its blank side-wall close 
to the road ; a plain regularly formed stone building, 
its front looking ore r a neat lawn, fenced along the 
road side by a cut quickset b<?dge, and entered by a 
narrow wicket gate. To the right of the road are a 
few cottages, and a rirulet crossed by a wooden bridge. 
On the farther side of the lawn stands a dwarf pear 
tree whose branches are bowed down so as to forhi an 
aloore. This tree is said to hare been planted by Sir 
Isaac ; it was then io full bloom, and had a rery pleas- 
ing effect. While we were contemplating the scene 
with feelings that could not but be common to every 
Englishman, the resident owner came from the house, 
and opening the wicket politely invited us in. The 
interior of the bouse is divided into two parlours in 
front, one on each side of the door way, the entrance 
about four feet in depth, faced by a dead wall, such as 
is seen in many dwellings in the country. Ascending 
a narrow staircase, we were ushered into the room in 
which the pride and glory of his country first drew 
that breath which only ceased to respire when he had en- 
lightened the world with new and sublime philosophy : 
it is over the parlour next the road, square, very scan- 
tily aopplied with old furniture and a four post bed- 
stead — a well known print of him hangs on the wall, 
opposite the door ; the fire place is in the front corner 
near the window — over it is placed a white marble 
tablet, on which is inscribed, as well as reminiscence 
s applies me, 

44 Sir lease Newton 
Born in this room. 

On Christmas Day, O. 8.— ICt*.** 

Nature and Nature** laws lay hid in night — 

God said let Newton be, and aH was light. 


TUB CABINET. 


YAUXH ALL-GARDENS. 

It is not very generally known that Yauxhall- 
Gardens is one of the oldest places of amuse- 
ment in London, and that the place is tradition- 
ally said to have been planted tor public gardens 
as early as the reign of Charles I., but aoes not 
appear to have been used as such until some 
Sune afterwards : — 

About the year 1667, as Aubrey tells os in his 
^ 4 History of Surrey Sir Samuel Mori and, to whom 
tfiey then belonged, gave them a considerable degree 
of eelebrity by building here a fine room, 44 the inside 
of which, " says be, 44 is all looking-glass, and foun- 
tains very pleasant to behold ; and which is much vi- 
sited by strangers. It stands in the middle of the gar- 
den, covered with Cornish slate ; on the point whereof 
1>« placed a puncbioello, very well carved, which held 
m dial, but the winds have destroyed it/' In 1712, 
Addison, in his Spectator gives an account of a trip by 
water, from Temple Stairs, with his friend Sir Roger 
do Coveriey, to these gardens ; and later, we find, in 
Mo. 68 of the Connoisseur, a very hamouruus descrip- 
tion of the behaviour of to old citizen, who, notwith- 
standing his penurious disposition, had treated bis 
finmily here with a handsome supper. It was not until 
the year 1730, however, that these gardens were 
opened with the present sort of amusement ; when they 
wore taken by the eccentric Jonathan Tyert, who re- 
boilt, or much altered Sir Samuel Morland’s mansion ; 
mod the gardens, whieh Sir John Hawkins describes as 
Isr£e, " planted with a great number of stately trees, 
mod l«id out in shady walks, obtained the name of Spring 
€^ard«os ; and the house being converted into a tavern 
or place of entertainment, was much frequented by the 
votn**iei 0 f pl^sure." Tvers opened the gardens with 
mo *^tvertisement of a Rulotto at Fresco — • term which 
/greater part of the people of this coantry had, till 
tbm.t time, been strangers to. These entertainments 


were repeated in the ooarse of the summer, and Bom- 
bers resorted to partake of them. This encouraged 
him to establish them as a place of musical entertain- 
ment for every evening daring the snmmer season. 
To this end be was at great expense in decorating the 
gardens with paintings. He engaged ao^xeellent band 
of musicians ; he issued silver tickets for admission, 
at a guinea eaoh ; and continuing to receive great en- 
couragement, he set up an organ in the orchestra, 
erected a fine statute of Handel in a conspicuous part 
of the garden, and adopted suoh other improvements 
as soon rendered them an object of general attraction. 

Of late yean, Vauxhall had begun to amk in 
popularity. The last season, however, redeemed 
its character, and the present one will confirm 
it. The improvements consist in trees replanted 
— walks newly gravelled — boxes new painted — 
a new theatre for ballets — then for the ascent & 
la Saqui, we have a Moorish fortress, which Mr. 
Blackmore scales, on the rope, to a tremendous 
height. A musical temple, exhibiting the five 
orders of architecture, a mechanical theatre, 
cosmoramas, hydraulics, rope-dancing, fire- 
works, &c. Ac. keep the visitors continually on 
the alert, and continually gratified. The more 
substantial part of the entertainment — the wine 
and suppers to wit, are on the same liberal and 
excellent style. 

VARIETIES. 

Dr. Jen n hr. — The Society Arti Salutifcra met at 
Amsterdam, May 14, to celebrate the anniversary of 
the discovery of Vaccine by the immortal Jenner. 
Mr. Van der Breggen, President of the Society, made 
an animated address, in which he did merited justice 
to the illustrious deceased, whose bast, covered with 
a veil, stood before him. In the middle of bis dis- 
course he took off the veil and placed on the bust 
the civic crown. 

Tesselated Pavement. — On Wednesday se'nnigbt 
some labourers working in a field belonging to H. 
Noyes, Esq., of Tbruxton, near Weyhill, discovered, 
about two feet under the ground, a most beautiful tes- 
aelaled pavement, supposed to be the flooring of a tent 
used by some Roman general. The land is cleared 
away, and, with little exception, it presents a most 
perfect picture of antiquity. The pavement is composed 
of small dyes, about half an inch square, of various 
colours, and, according to the different compartments, 
varying in size ; the workmanship is beautifully shaded, 
and the figures, which are mostly preserved perfect, 
shew great art of delineation. In the centre is placed 
the general, with the right arm extended, clasping a 
goblet — in the left is a spear— over his shoulder bangs 
the skin of a wild beast, and bis feet are resting on the 
back of a leopard. The whole is delightfully orna- 
mented, and certain 1 y offers to the curious a choice 
specimen of early days. The inscription, which is as 
perfect as at first, is on the upper margin of the pave- 
ment, and is as follows : — 

OVINTVS NATALYS 1VAIALINAS ET DODENI. 

At the upper side of the square, indeed, jast above the 
letter Q, is a piece of free-stone about two feet square. 

Revolutionary Anecdote.— A man, who wished 
to pass one of the barriers of Paris, in 7793, was re- 
quired to give his name, &o to the persons on duly. 
4 I am Monsieur le Marquis de St. Cyr.’ 4 Citizen, 
there are no Monsieurs now.' ' Very well, then, le 
Marquis St. Cyr.' 'You ought to know, citizen, that 
there are neither nobles, titles, nor nutrquisats.' In 
that case, de SL Cyr, if you please.’ • De is not used 
now.' 4 Then say simply, St. Cyr.' • Ah ! but all 
saints, you know, have been abolished.' 'Well, if it 
roust be so, write Cyr* * No, citizen, there are no 
longer any Sires,* (the pronunciation is the same.) 
Thus, piece by piece, the unfortunate Marquis was 
stripped by the Revolution, till he found himself at the 
barrier of Paris withont a name. 

Fine Arts.— A numerous and respectable body of 
artists met at tbe Freemasons' Tavern on Wednesday 
evening last, to consider the most eligible means of 
erecting an extensive suite of rooms for the exhibition 
and tale of the works of British artists io every depart- 


ment of art, — painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving, — when a society was instituted, and reaolo- 
tsens passed, declaratory of their determination to pro- 
ceed on broad and liberal principles ; their object being 
to give to the rising, as well as to the more advanced 
artists, the meaas of displaying their works for talc 
during the aeaaoo, when the opulent patrons of art are 
wtaally resident in the metropolis ; a desideratum which 
has long been required, and which the limited resources 
of the existing establishments, together with tbe in- 
creasing number of professors, have rendered indis- 
pensable. 

Curious repetition in the Burial Service— 
It may be remarked that the number three has ever 
retained a certain mysterious preference ; and as the 
earth was heretofore thrice east upon the dead, to 
satisfy tbe gods below ; * injecto ter puhere eu mu * — 
having thrice thrown dust upon me, you may hasten on 
your journey; so doubtless the same harmless, yet 
affecting custom has been preserved, inadvertently 
perhaps, io the burial service, to the present day. 
When the coffin is lowered itfto the grave, tho sexton 
sprinkles a small portion of soil upon it, three several 
times, whilst the minister repeats tbe corresponding 
expressions, 4 earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.* 
Now every member of this sentence actually signifies 
the same thing ; and tbeogh the beautiful effect of such 
a repetition may perhaps he thought ground enough for 
the use of it ; yet it is more than probable that these 
three tautological members were first introduced in 
order that tbe mysterious and propitious number might 
not escape. — The word * funeral* is derived from* 
* funes aecensi* — lighted torches; because anciently a 
profusion of torches accompanied the corpse ; and these 
were thought equally necessary, though the ceremony 
was performed at mid-day. — Blunt's Vestiges of Anci- 
ent Monsters. 

New Novels by the Author of Waverley. — 
It appears by tbe papers that tbe author of Waverley 
has contracted for three new novels, at the enormous 
sum of 10,690/., which has been paid down. Tbe first 
of these is Quentin Duneard , just published ; the second 
is to appear in October next ; and the 3rd early in tbe 
ensuing year. 

Singular Anecdote of Intrepidity — At the 
Beige of Tortona, tbe commander of the army which 
lay before the town, ordered Carew, an Irish officer in 
the service of Naples, to advance with a detachment 
to a particular post. Having given his orders, he whis- 
pered to Carew, 44 Sir, I know you to be a gallant 
man. I have therefore set you upon this duty. I tell 
you in confidence, it is certain death for you all. I 

f riace you there, to make the enemy spring a mine be- 
ow yon." Carew made a how to tbe general, and led 
on bis men in silence to tbe dreadful post He there 
stood with an undaunted countenance, and having called 
to one of bis soldiers for a draught of wine, 44 Here," 
said be, 44 I drink to all those who. bravely fall in 
battle." Fortunately, at that instant, Tortona capitu- 
lated, and Carew escaped — Boswell. 


The Corsican Hangman — Tbe hangman of Cor- 
sica was a great curiosity. Being held in tbe utmost 
detestation, he dorst not live like another inhabitant of 
the island. He was obliged to take refuge iu tbe castle, 
and there lie was kept in a little corner turret, where 
be had just room for a miserable bed, anda bit of fire 
to dress such victuals for himself as were sufficient to 
keep him alive, for nobody would have any intercourse 
with him, but all turned their backs upon him. I went* 
up, and looked at him ; and a more dirty, rueful spec- 
tacle I never beheld. He seemed sensible of his situa- 
tion, and held down bis head, like an abhorred outcast. 
— It was a long time, it seems, before they could get a 
hangman in Corsica; so that the punishment of the 
gallows was hardly known, all their criminals being 
shot. At last this creature whom I saw, who is a 
Sicilian, came with a message to Paoli. The genera), 
who has a wonderful talent for physiognomy, on seeing 
the man, said immediately to some of the people about 
him, 44 Behold oar hangman." He gave orders to ask 
the man if he would accept of the office, and bis an- 
swer was, 44 My grandfather was a hangman, my father 
was a hangman, I have been a hangman myself, and 
am willing to continue so." lie was therefore imme- 
diately put into office, and the ignominious death dis- 
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pensod by his hands, had more effect than twenty , 
executions by fire-army. j 

It is remarkable, that no Corsican would, on any 
account, consent to be hangman — not the greatest 
criminals ; who might bare had their lives upon that 
condition. Even the wretch who, for a paltry hire, 
had strangled a woman, would rather suffer death, than 
do the same action, as the executioner of the law.— 
BoswelL 

The Empress Maria Louisa and Buonaparte — 
While he was visiting the quays at Boulogne, the em- 
press was taking an airing in a boat in the interior of 
the port : she even went as far as the Estran. On her 
retorn, she perceived Buonaparte, who was waiting 
for her. On quitting the vessel, her foot slipped, and 
she would have fallen down, if General Vandamme, 
who held her band, had not supported her, by putting 
Lis arm round her waist. Buonaparte, who was about 
leu paces distant with the engineer, perceived the aoci- 
dent ; he ran up, and said rather angrily, — '* What ! 
do you not know yet, madam, bow to use your feet?" 
Maria Louisa, without being disconcerted at this apos- 
trophe, looked at him steadily, and said jocularly, — 
“ To hear you speak thas, Sir, would not one think 
you never made a false step in your life ? ” This re- 
proach was made in that tone, mixed with sweetness 
and dignity, which can only be acquired by an union 
of the favours of nature and the benefits of superior 
education. Buonaparte felt how muck be was in the 
wrong, and although little accustomed to such remon- 
strances, he replied very submissively, “ I beg, ma- 
dam, you will excuse my abruptness, and only attribute 
it to the fear occasioned by the idea of the barm a fall 
might do yourself.” “ Since that is the case,” said 
the empress, still smiling, “ I forgive you ; give me 
your arm.”— -Sarasine's Philosopher. 

Unusual Visitant. — A spotted cock-pheasant, of 
beautiful plumage aod large sixe, has, during the last 
and present season, forsaken bis own species in the 
woods, and attached himself to the domestic poultry of 
the Rev. George Bowness, at the Rectory, Rokeby, 
Yorkshire. It is seldom absent till the evening, when 
he generally walks off to roost in his native 
haunts, but returns to give the maids the benefit 
of his “ clarion ’’ in the morning. He is so tame as 
nearly to feed from the band, and has occasionally 
ventured to enter the dwelling. During the heavy 
snow in the spring be was invisible, but reappeared 
with the thaw in full feather and beauty. 

Method of taking impressions — A very easy 
and elegant way of taking the impressions of medals 
and coins, not generally known, is thus described by 
Dr. Shaw : Melt a little isinglass glue with brandy, 
and pour it thinly over the medal, so as to cover its 
whole surface ; let it remain on fdr a day or two till it 
is thoroughly dry and hardened, and then taking it off, 
it will be fine, clear, and as hard as a piece of Muscovy 
glass, and will have a very elegant impression of the 
coin. It will also resist the effects of damp air, which 
occasions all other kinds of glue to soften and bend, if 
not prepared in this way. 

Qualifications of a Cook. — The qualifications 
of a cook are thus described in a scarce book, entitled 
“The English Housewife:” — “First, she must be 
cleanly, both in body aod garments ; she must have a 
quick eye, a curious nose, a perfect taste, and ready 
ear; she must not be butter-fingered, sweet-toothed, 
nor faint-hearted — for the first will let every thing fall ; 
the second will consume what it should increase ; and 
the last will lose time with too much niceness.” In the 
same volume it is recommended, as a preservative from 
the plague, “ To smell on a nosegay made of the tas- 
selled end of a ship-rope.” 

Rabbits suckled by a Ferret. — A curious in- 
stance of the reconciliation of supposed natural antipa- 
thies in animals was witnessed by many persons in 
Shrewsbury last week. W. Jones, of Frankwell, 
having taken a nest of seven rabbits, in the Crow mere 
fields, Abbey Foregate, put one of the rabbits ioto a 
box in which be kept a female ferret, then rearing three 
young ones. Instead of instantly devouring the help- 
less young rabbit, the ferret carried it to her nest, and 
adapted it aa one of her own family. The man put 
another rabbit into the box, which the ferret carried 
also to her nest ! Tbe other rabbits he gave to other 


ferrets, wliiob instantly devoured them. During five 
subsequent days the two adopted strangers were sack- 
led by the ferret with the same kindness as her three 
legitimate offspring ; bat, either in consequence of the 
new sustenance, or the frequent handling, (to gratify 
the curiosity of strangers,) tbe two rabbits died. Ma- 
ternal affeotion, however, was not even then extinct in 
the ferret ; for she repeatedly carried the dead bodies 
to her nest whenever they were removed, and betrayed 
to tbe last all the anxiety of a parent. 

St. Mary's Spire. — Mr. Wootton completed tbe 
repair of .St. Mary's Spire, fixed a hindsome Vane, 
and removed his ladders yesterday, we are happy to 
say, without accident. 

QUERY. — [From a Correspondent .] — When did Man- 
chester first return Members to Parliament 1 aod when, 
and why did the privilege cease? 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

How sweetly could I lay my head 
Within the cold grave's silent breast ; 

Where Sorrow’s tears no more are shed. 

No more the Ills of life molest. 

For ah 1 my heart, how very soon 
The glittering dreams of youth are past! 

And, long before it reached its noon, 

The sun of life is overcast. nooaa. 


THE DRAMA, 

MANCHESTER DRAMATIC REGISTER. 
Saturday, May 24th, 1823. — The West Indian: with 

Love, Youth, and Folly. 

After a successful season, the Theatre-Royal closed 
oo Saturday evening, the 24th instant; when Mr. 
Bass delivered tbe following farewell address to a bril- 
liant and crowded house : — 

Ladibs and Gkmtlbukv, 

This being the concluding night of the season, I am deputed 
to have the honor of addressing yon on the occasion. 

The Managers beg leave, most respectfully, to offer you 
their most gratefhl acknowledgements for your kind attention 
to their exertions during the season, with the asaurance of their 
future efforts to ensure a continuance of your patronage. 

Oo behalf of tbe Company, as well as of myself. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, allow me to return you our most heartfelt 
thanks, for tbe uniform applause and encouragement yon have 
bestowed on our professional labours ; and at the same time to 
assure you, that our greatest pride will ever be to be found 
deserving of it. 

In the name of the Managers, the Performers, and myself, 
Ladles and Gentlemen, allow me respectfully to say — Farewell. 

Mr. Salter, who spends the summer season in 
Birmingham, returns at the next regular opening of 
tbe Theatre. 

The amoont of the Benefits as qnoted by our con- 
temporaries, being erroneous, we Isy a correct atate- 
ment before the pablic. — 

Mrs. M f Gibbon £149 Mr. Browne £139 

Mr. Bass IBS Messrs. Foster and Porteus 93 

Mr. Salter 127 Mr. Andrews 199 

Mrs. Radcliffe 143 Mr. Pcnson 84 

Mias Hammersley 109 Mr. Rees 88 

Minor Theatre. — This little Theatre opeoed for 
the season on Monday evening. The taste displayed 
In tbe decorations — the new and beantifol scenery — 
and tbe excellent dresses, give an eclat to the perform- 
ances which we uever before witnessed at this place of 
amusement. We cannot but notice with much plea- 
sure, that very judicious arrangements are adopted by 
the manager for the prevention of those anoyanoes aod 
interruptions which have hitherto been frequently se- 
verely felt by the respectable part of tbe audience. 

MR. SALTER. 

The following paragraph, which we have extracted 
from tbe Birmingham Chronicle, will, we doubt not, 
preve highly gratifying to the admirers of Mr. Salter. 

" On Monday evening the play of Henri Quatre was 
produced : the principal novelty of the evening was tbe 
introduction, for the first time before a Birmingham 
andience, of Mr. Salter, (from the Liverpool and I 
Manchester theatres), who supported tbe character of | 


Henri with great pathos, judgment, and discrimination ■ 
bis performance throughout was replete with energy ad 
feeling, and we are happy to aay reeeived, isit^tfU 
merited, tbe loudest approbation. On Tuesday Mr. 
Salter made his second appearance as Ha ml e t • ad 
bis personation of that moat difficult character (irfcieh 
has long been pronounced tbe touch-stone of bistrioeic 
genius), cannot fail to stamp him a favourite ia tlu 
town. W e have seeo the part performed by the Brat- 
rate actors of tbe day, and we fear not to ay, thath 
faded not in the hands of Mr. Salter ; ia same pn- 
sages, we were strongly reminded of oar old favourite, 
Macready. To criticise throughout the excellencies of 
this performance, would exceed our Units ; aad vs 
shall therefore confine ourselves to pointing out one ot 
two beauties. His delivery of the soUloqoy at tbe 
opening of the third act, “To be, or not to be,” vu 
impressive, dignified, and powerful ; and is his fol- 
lowing interview with Ophelia, bis voice, countessne, 
and action, harmonised with perfect truth ; sod we 
think a finer touch of nature could not be displayed 
than the look of tenderness and pity be casts npos bet 
ere he finally rushes from her presence. His acting, 
in the play-acene, before the King and Queen, wist 
high intellectual treat ; the impetuosity sad fire with 
which be burst forth, when the King, conscience- 
stricken, rises from hi* seat, and calls for lights — had 
a striking and almost appalling effect upoa the audi- 
ence, and drew down tbe roost enthusiastic tpplssae. 
His interview with his mother was a most powerful aad 
successful piece of acting.” 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Mr. Robert Meikleham, Civil Engineer, has in the prwj i 
Practical Treatise on the Varioos Methods of Heath* Bmtd 
logs by Steam, Hot-Air, Stoves, and Open Fires. Witksont 
introductory observations on tbe combustion of feel; os tie 
contrivances for banting smoke ; and other subjects coasectad 
with the economy ami distribution of heat. With mmerve 
explanatory engravings. 

The Natural History of Mcteonites, or of those mowtik* 
masses of iron and of earthy and metallic compoeuds, wtoeb 
at different periods have fallen from the atmosphere, is in the 
press, from the peu of Mr. Brayley, junior. 

Miss Aikin is preparing lor publication Menobi of be 
Father, with Origiual Essays and Miscellaneous Piece*, by (be 
late Dr. Aikin. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. X. will find that both oar compositor and reader wen 
attentive to their copy. — In quoting from the Alivs. parti- 
cularity won Id be fastidiousness, and criticism ootoaly *opn* 
erogatory, but homeromasticaliy preposterous.— Ha* Bo*wtU 
ever yet been considered aa an authority in orthography -it 
not, we see no reason why Tim Bobbin sbonld not a* well be 
contrasted with oar great lexicographer — Johnson ! 

A Subscriber's first qoery cannot be replied to wtisfatfriib. 
as Johannes* two communications might have bee* 
and overlooked.— We will thank him to favoar as with co- 
pies, which shall have immediate attention. 

Ignoto’s queries arc inserted in oar present number. 

In reply to the note of M. R. we have only to say, that w« 
sbonld have much pleasure to insert a good translsiku * 
few of Pascal’s admirable Provincial Letters.— Wc bsvt 
read the two English translations which our corrttpowh* 1 
has alluded to ; and we concur with him in opto* 0 - 
neither of them gives a correct Idea of tbe point and udnt 
of tbe original.— We know of no French classical 
which better deserves to be well translated. 

Amiens is requested to favour us with the paper alluded to. 

Tyro would do well to cast off the mart, and show hisnseJfJa 
those better proportions which are so awkwardly conceaJrf; 
we wish to hear Dorn him in a different sty le. 

R. O. shall not slip through unnoticed ; — he is not one of A** 
class, upon which we snoold merely drop a few words by 
way of chastisement — we are more inclined to enaaofff 
than to animadvert — and, although the subjeet is 
out of our province, we cannot bot recommend a jodKW* 
prosecution of its leading features.— It will do credit t » p 
author. 

L. M. ; J. O. G. ; Veritas; R. ; and Osmond, are receive 
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veral small ulcerations. — The symptoms caused and label it in a conspicuous manner, violent 
by a large dose of sulphuric acid, and the ap- poison. . 

pearances which present themselves after death, Experiments have recently been made at 
lead to a conclusion that the sulphuric acid des- Edinburgh with a view to determine its modua 
troys like the solid mineral poisons, by inducing operandi on the animal economy, and the con- 
inflammation and disorganization of the stomach, elusions drawn were as follow : 
with which the brain and heart (but more parti- 1st. That when introduced into the stomach 
cularly the former) are brought into consent, in large doses, and highly concentrated, it irri- 
or in other words, to sympathize. tatea and corrodes it, and death takes place by a 

The operation of the nitric acid, as aqua sympathetic injury of the nervous system, 
fortis, on the animal economy, is in every res- 2ndly. When given in a diluted state, it acts 
pect similar. neither by irntatiug the stomach, nor by sym- 

The name of oxalic acid is sufficient to ere- P ft thy, but through the medium of absorption 
ate a shudder, from the melancholy fact that organs. 

many have fallen sacrifices to its poisonous influ- 3rdly. Though it is absorbed it cannot be de- 
ence. This salt is contained in some mineral as tec ^ m aa y tbe ,“ u ids, because probably it 
well as vegetable substances, and is used occa- undergoes decomposition in passing through the 
sionally for domestic purposes. At the hotels * ts elements combine with the olood. 

, . . . in Paris it is employed as a substitute for lemon 4thly. It is a direct sedative. The organs it 

operation, and the fatality of its effects ; it is : u j CfS in the 0 f l em ouade and other acts u P on through absorption, are the spine and 

therefore imperatively required that the mineral coo p m « beverages. In a small quantity it forms b . ra,n primarily, aud the lungs and heart seconda- 

acids should be admitted into our essays, as poi- a grated acidulated drink, but a strong solution ^7 * the immediate cause of death is some- 
sons of a most formidable description, and oxalic 0 f j t cau8es ,^4 dissolution- The first account t,me8 P an dYsis of the heart, sometimes slow as- 
»dd in particular, from being so very notorious published shewing the poisonous properties of P h yxia, and sometimes a combination of both, 
for its poisonous properties. this acid was in 1814. A woman swallowed half treatment op persons poisoned by acids. 

Sulphuric acid, (commonly known by the an ounce of it instead of the sulphate of mag- A fact well known in chemistry is the incom- 

name of oil of vitriol) is not likely to be selected nesia, or Epsom salts, and expired in forty mi- patible existence of an acid and an alkali. If 

for the purpose of suicide, but when taken in nutes after, enduring the most horrible agonies, an acid and an alkali he brought into contact, a 
the quantity of a few drams in an undiluted Death, however, has l»een known to ensue in a mutual action takes place, and a new compound 
state, it will produce death, unless remedies are much shorter time. Within the last two years arises out of it ; that compound will be a neu- 
athand; and even the hazard is tremendously a great number of cases in which this poison tral salt, provided the acid and alkali are in due 
great, because concentrated acids are powerfully proved fatal, have appeared in the public news- proportions according to chemical circumstances, 
caustic, and therefore exert an immediate action papers and periodical journals, ana the neces- thus from sulphuric acid and soda there will re- 
on the mouth, gullet, stomach, and intestines, sity that something should be done to prevent suit sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s salts — sul- 
I shall mention an experiment performed by such occurrences has been so urgent that the phuric acid and potash, sulphate of potash—- 
Orfila, and to be found in his “ Traite de Toxi- attention of chemists aud scientific men has been sulphuric acid ana magnesia, sulphate of mag- 
coligie,” illustrative of the caustic effects of the directed to the subject. Oxalic acid is a salt nesia, or Epsom salts, and so on. If the rea- 
sulpburic acid. Two drams of concentrated presenting small, needle like, white crystals, pective quantities should exceed the bounds of 
sulphuric acid, mixed an hour before with a very much resembling those of the sulphate of neutralization, the new salt will contain either 
dram of water, were introduced into the stomach magnesia, or the Epsom salts ; and to the simi- the acid or alkali in excess. An alkaline sub- 
of a dog, and the gullet was tied. Ten minutes larity of the two salts in their external character stance then may be regarded as a counter-poison 
afterwards the animal experienced horrible suf- are to be assigned the fatal mistakes which have or antidote in cases of poisoning by acids ; but 
ferings, and made great efforts to vomit. At happened. Not many months ago publicity was a choice out of them must be made, because 
one o’clock (the injection having been made at given to a case where a country man and his some are corrosive or caustic, and therefore can- 
live minutes after twelve at noon) the dog con- wife found in the street a paper of salts, which not be given in sufficient quantity with impunity, 
tinned to utter plaintive cries; he made fresh they mistook for Epsom; the man standing in Suppose a person swallowed in mistake half 
and fruitless efforts to vomit ; his breathing did need of an aperient medicine dissolved and swal- an ounce or more of oil of vitriol, the error 
not appear at all incommoded. Half an hour lowed a portion of it, and died in consequence, would be immediately detected. What is to be 
afterwards, be had great inclination to vomit. Seeing the ground of error, it has been suggested done in this case ? By loss of time life is immi- 
and was agitated to that degree that he broke that preparers of the oxalic acid should colour nently endangered: oiir first aim should be to 
the thread with which the oesophagus or gullet it by artificial means, and thereby destroy the destroy the nature of the poison, and experience 
had been tied, and which was partly burnt by resemblance which it naturally bears to Epsom has shown that common magnesia is well calcu- 
the sulphuric acid. The dog instantly threw up salts : this suggestion is judicious, and the adop- lated to do this. A dram or more of this medi- 
• great quantity of matter as black as ink, and tion might prevent the mischief. Either this cine mixed with water should be administered, 
ot the consistence of a thick liquid, similar in should be done, the sale of it prohibited, . or and repeated twice or thrice at intervals of five 
appearance to sulphuric acid which has remained certain restrictions established. The temptation or ten minutes. The patient will soon begin to 
a long time upon straw or matches. His suffer- to druggists to vend this article is so great from vomit, and thb is to be encouraged by frequent 
ings continued very severe, and obliged the ani- the profits arising out of it, and from the ex- potations of tepid water. Should not the whole 
*nal to remain lying on his belly. The dog died traordin&ry demand, that it will not be easy to of the contents of the stomach be rejected, no 
at half-past three o’clock, having survived the persuade them to exclude it from their shops, harm will follow its passing intQ the intestines, 
introduction of the poison three hours aud i was surprised beyond measure the other day for the compound formed is Epsom salts, which 
twenty five minutes. Quarter of an hour after to hear of the quantity sold by a druggist in will be beneficial as a tnild aperient. Magnesia 
deatli tbe body was examined. The internal or this town, for the purpose, I presume, of clean- is at hand almost always, but should it not be a 
tBtKHraA membrane of the stomach was destroyed, ing leather, or of that domestic economy adopted solution of soap may be given instead. 

^ ^p nrtly expelled, by the vomiting. The by the continental innkeepers. I do not think When the acid is thus chemically acted upon, 
or muscular coat, which was of a cherry it necessary that the article should be expelled the patient is not be considered as rescued from 
re r. colour, was covered over in some points from the shops, but the druggist should vend it peril; its effects on the gullet and stomach are 
a sort of blackish pulp, and exhibited se- with as great a caution as he would do arsenic, yet to be combated : ana to do this a medical 
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THB PHILANTHROPIST, 

{Tbe following paper cannot be too strongly recommended to 
immediate and frequent perusal : nor can we omit tbis oppor. 
taaity of thanking oar kind correcpondenl for Us disinterest- 
ednen and generous sympathy.— Professional knowledge 
becomes valuable when it thus gratuitously enlightens aud 
beoeiU mankind. — Ed.] 

Essay II. 


MINERAL POISONS. 

ON ACIDS. 

It is not often that the mineral acids are 
chosen as the instruments of self-destruction, 
bat they have been taken bv mistake, and the 
result has been a forfeiture of life : the public 
prints have within the three or four past years 
communicated to us very many awful instances 
of death from the swallowing of Oxalic Acid in 
Ken of Epsom Salts, a poison scarcely to be 
snrDassed bv anv. both for the celerity of its 
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practitioner must be consulted, great judgment, 
great care, and active treatment are necessary. 
To hint at what should be done would be to put 
Into the hands of the unprofessional man a wea- 
pon which he would be more likely to abuse 
than to use. 

In poisoning too from aquafortis, magnesia is 
the antidote best to be relied on. 

Oxalic acid proves more rapidly fatal than 
either the sulphuric or nitric acids. Out of all 
the cases on record there are only two or three 
instances of recovery. Some have died in a few 
hobrs after taking this poison — some within an 
hour— one person survived scarcely 15 minutes 
—and in the London Courier for Feb. 1st, 1823, 
notice is given of an inquest on the body of a 
young man who lived scarcely ten minutes. 
The same substances as act on the acids previ- 
ously mentioned, act too in changing the che- 
mical nature of the oxalic. Magnesia here is 
entitled to our preference, both for its fiimpU- 
eity and its efficacy. 

thus the first management of cases of poi- 
soning from acids is very simple.. The after 
treatment involves circumstances which, can only 
be safely trusted to the medical practitioner. 

There are other mineral acids beside those 
mentioned, but officinal preparations of them 
are not common. Should any of them however 
be procured, and criminally given or accidentally 
taken, the hints thrown out are applicable, ana 
therefore may be extended, to them. S. 

REVIEW. 

The Pioneers , or the Sources of the Susque- 
hanna, a Descriptive Tale. By the Author 

of “ The Spy.” London, 1823. 

THIS transatlantic writer, Mr. Cooper, is one 
of the most successful rivals of our Northern 
Novelist. Whether we regard the number of 
his characters, their diversity, or their able de- 
velopement, our admiration is equally elicited, 
and we evidently follow a pen that has been 
directed by genius, and governed by the nicest 
judgment. The Pioneers is intended to repre- 
sent the manners and pursuits of a back-settle- 
ment in its commencement ; consequently, we 
cannot look for deep plot, mysterious charac- 
ter, or romantic story; but in sketchings of 
scenery, persons, manners, and common and 
extraordinary incident, it is so extremely 
natural and beautiful as to reconcile us to it as 
it is, in all its highly interesting variety and 
appearances. As our extracts are copious, we 
feel it incumbent to be concise in our introduc- 
tory remarks. — 

The sleigh was one of those large, comfortable, 
old-fashioned conveyances, which would admit a whole 
family within its bosom, bat whioh now contained only 
two passengers besides the driver. Its oataido waaof 
a modest green, and its inside of a fiery red, that waa 
intended to convey the idea of beat in that cold oliraate. 
Large Buffalo skins, trimmed around the edges with 
red doth, out into festoons, covered the back of the 
sleigh, and were spread over its bottom, and drawn op 
around the feet of the travellers — one of whom was a 
man of middle age, and the other a female just entering 
upon womanhood. The former was of a large stature ; 
but the precautions be bad taken to guard against tbe 
cold, left but little of his person exposed to view. A 
great-coat, that was abandantly ornamented, if it were 
not made more comfortable, by a profusion of furs, 
enveloped the whole of his figure exoepliug the head, 
which was covered with a cap of marten skins, lined 
with morocco, the sides of which were made to fall, if 
necessary, and were now drawn close over tbe ears, 
and were fastened beneath bis chin with a black ribbon ; 
its top was surmounted with tbe tail of the animal 
whose skin had famished the materials for the oap, 
which fell back, not ungracefully, a few inches behind 


the head. From beneath this masque were to be seen 
part of a fine manly face, and particularly a pair of ex- 
pressive-, large Mae eyes, that promised extraordinary 
intellect, oovert bnmour, and great benevolence. The 
form of bis companion was Literally hid beneath tbe 
multitude and variety of garments which she wore. 
There were furs and silks peeping from under a large 
camhlet cloak, with a thick .flannel lining, that, by its 
cut snd sise, was evidently intended for a masculine 
wearer. A huge hood of black silk, that was quilted 
with down, concealed the whole of her head, except 
at a small opening in front for breath, through which 
occasionally sparkled a pair of animated eyes of the 
deepest black. 

Both tbe father and daughter (for snob was the con- 
nection between the travellers) were too much occu- 
pied with their different reflections to break the still- 
ness, that received little or no interruption from tbe 
easy gliding of the sleigh, by tbe seond of their voices. 
The former was thinking of tbe wife that had held this 
their only child fondly to her bosom, when, four years 
before, she bad reluctantly consented to relinquish the 
society of her daughter, in order that the latter might 
enjoy the advantages whioh the eity could afford to her 
education. A few months afterwards death bad de- 
prived him of tbe remaining companion to his solitude ; 
bat still be bad enough of real regard for his ebHd, 
not to bring her into the comparative wilderness in 
which he dwelt, until the full period hsd expired, to 
which be bad limited her juvenile labours. The reflec- 
tions of the daughter were less melanoholy, and min- 
gled with a pleased astonishment at the novel scenery 
that she met at every turn in the road. 

Tbe mountain on which they were journeying was 
covered with pines that rose without a branch seventy 
or eighty feet, and which frequently towered to an 
additional height, that more than equalled that eleva- 
tion. Through the innumerable vistas that opened be- 
neath the lofty trees the eye could penetrate, uatil it 
was met by a distant inequality in tbe ground, or was 
stopped by a view of the summit of the mountain whioh 
lay on the opposite side of the valley to whioh they 
were hastening. 

The sleigh had glided for some distance along the 
even surface, and the gaxe of tbe female was bent in 
inqoisitive, and, perhaps, timid glances, into tbe re- 
cesses of the forest, which were lighted by the nnsnllied 
covering of the earth, when a lond and continned 
bowling was heard, pealing under the long arches of 
the woods, like tbe cry of a numerous paok of bound*. 
The instant the sounds reached the ears of the gentle- 
man, whatever might have been tbe subject of his me- 
ditations, he forgot it ; for he cried aloud to tbe black — 

* Hold op, Aggy ; there is old Hector ; I should 
know bis bay among ten thousand. The Leather-stock- 
ing has put his bounds into the bills this clear day, and 
they have started their game, you hear. There is a 
dcer-track a few rods ahead and now, Bess, if thou 
canst muster courage enough to stand fire, I will give 
thee a saddle for thy Christmas d Miner.’ 

The black drew up, with a cheerful grin upon his 
.chilled features, and began thrashing his arms together, 
in order to restore tbe circulation of his fingers, while 
the speaker stood erect, and, throwing aside bis outer 
covering, slept from the sleigh upon a bank of snow, 
which sustained his weight without yielding more than 
an inch or two. A storm of sleet bad fallen and froisen 
upon tbe surface a few days before and bat a slight 
snow bad occurred since to purify, without weakening 
its covering. 

In a few momenta the speaker succeeded in extri- 
cating a doable-barrelled fowling pieoe from amongst a 
multitude of trunks and band-boxes. After throwing 
aside tbe thick mittens which had encased his hands, 
that now appeared in a pair of leathern gloves tipped 
with far, he examined his priming, and was about to 
move forward, when the light bounding noise of an 
animal plunging through tbe woods was beard, and 
directly a floe back darted into the path, a short dis- 
tance ahead of him. The appearance of the animal 
was sodden, and his flight inconceivably rapid ; but 
the traveller appeared to be too keen a sportsman to 
be disconcerted by either. As it came first into view 
he raised the fowling-piece to bis shoulder, and, with 
a practised eye and steady hand, drew a trigger ; but 
tbe deer dashed forward undaunted, and apparently un- 


hurt Without lowering his piece, tbe traveller toned 
its muzzle towards his intended victim, 'and fired agtin. 
Neither discharge, however, seemed to have taken 
effect 

The whole scene bad passed with a rapidity Jkst con- 
fused the female, who was unconsciously rejoicing ii 
the esoape of the buck, as he rather darted like a 
meteor, than ran across the road before her, when t 
flat, doll sound struck her ear, quite different from the 
full, round reports of her father’s gun, but still suffici- 
ently distinct to be known as the concussion produced 
by fire arms. At tbe same instant that she heard this 
unexpected report, tbe book sprang from tbe now, to 
a great height in the air, and directly a second dis- 
charge, similar in sound to the first, followed, wbes 
tbe animal came to the earth, falling headlong, aod 
rolling over on the orast onoe or twioe with its ova 
velocity. A load shout was given by the unseen 
marksman, as triumphing in bis better aim ; and a 
couple of men instantly appeared from behind the 
tranks of two of the pines, where they htd evidently 
placed themselves in expectation of tbe passage of the 
deer. 

* Ha! Natty, had I known yon were in ambush, I 
would not have fired,’ cried the traveller, moving to- 
wards tbe spot where tbe deer lay — near to which be 
was followed by the delighted black, with the sleigh ; 

‘ bat the sound of old Hector was too exhilarating to 
let me be quiet ; though I hardly think I stock him 
either.’ 

* No, no. Judge,’ returned the hunter, with an in- 
ward chuckle, and with that look of exultation that 
indicates a consciousness of superior skill ; ‘ jot burnt 
your powder only to warm yonr nose this cold eveswg. 
Did ye think to atop a fall-grown back, with Hedor 
and tbe slut open upon him, within sound, with that 
robin pop-gun in yonr hand ? There’s plenty of phea- 
sants amongst the swamps ; and the snow birds ire 
fl jing round your own door, where yon may feed then 
with crumbs, and .shoot enough for a pot-pye any day; 
bat if you’re for a back, or s little bear’s meat, Jodfe, 
yon’ll have to take the long rifle, with a greased wad- 
ding, or you’ll waste more powder than job ’ ll fill 
stomachs, I’m thinking.’ 

As the speaker concluded he drew his hare hind 
across the bottom of his nose, and again opened his 
enormous mouth with a kind of inward langh. 

* The gun scatters well, Natty, and has killed a deer 
before now,’ said the traveller, smiling good bonoor* 
edly. * One barrel was charged wkb back abet ; bit 
the other was loaded for birds only. — Here are two 
harts that be has received : one through his neck, sad 
the other directly through his heart, ft is by no means 
certain, Natty, bat I gave him one of the two.’ 

* Let who will kill him,’ said tbe banter, rath* 
surlily, 4 1 suppose the cretur is to he eaten.’ So say- 
ing, he drew a large knife from a leathern sheaf, which 
was stack through his girdle or, sash, and cot tbe 
throat of the animal. * If there is two halls tbroogh 
tbe deer, I want to know IT there was’nt two rifiw 
fired— -besides, who ever saw sich a ragged bole fron 
a smooth-bore, as this is through the neck ?— and yff 
will own yonraelf, Judge, that the book fell atthsUd 
shot, which was sent fiom a truer and a younger bud, 
than your’n or mine ’ither ; but for my part, mltbongh 
I am a poor man, I can live without the venison, bat 
I don’t love to give up my lawful does in a free coot* 
try. — Though, for the matter of that, might ©fin 
makes right here, as well as in tbo old country, fo 
what I can see.* 

An air of sullen dissatisfaction pervaded the ip*** 1 
of the banter during the whole of this speech ; yet tj* 
thought it prudent to atter tbe close of the sentence is 
such an under tone, as to leave nothing audible bat the 
grumbling sounds of his voice. 

‘Nay, Natty,’ rejoined the traveller, with andir 
tnrbed good humour, * it is for the bonoor that I 
( tend. A few dollars will pay for the veabofljhat 
: what will requite me for tbe lost honour of a back* 
tail in my cap ! Think, Natly, how I should trionpj 
over that quitting dog, Dick Jones, who has fc»l*J 
seren times ibis season already, and ha* only brosgw 
in one wood-chuck aod a few gTey squirrels.’ ^ 

* Ah ! the game is becoming hard to find, indeed, 
j Judge, with your clearings and betterments,’ wdjj* 
I old hunter, with a kind oi disdainful resignation. ‘ T®* 
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tiae kat bMB, when I have shot thirteen doer, without > on the bench. There is Agg y, he can’t vote, being a 


coon ting the fm*as» standing in the doer of my own bat ; 
— and, fisr bear's meat, if one wanted a bam or so 
from the etc tar, he had only to watoha-cifhU, and be 
ooold shoot one by moonlight, throogh the eraeks of 
the logs ; no fear of his over- sleeping himself, e ither, 
for the howling of the wolves was tar tin to keep his 
eyes open. There's old Hector,'— patting with affec- 
tion a tall hound, of black and yetlew spots with white 
holly and legs, that jast then same in oa the scent, 
aoeompanind by tbo slat be bad meatioaed ; * see where j 


slave and Bess is a minor — so I most even make the 
i best ef it Bot yoa'II sell me the venison ; and the 
I deace is in it, bat I make a good story about its death.' 
| ‘ The meat is none of mine to sell,' said Leather- 

stocking, adopting a little of his companion's hanteur ; 
* for my part, I have known animals travel dajs with 
shots in the neck, and I'm none of them who'll rob m 
man of his rightful does.' 

< Yon are tenaeioos of jour righto, this cold even- 
Natty,’ retimed the Jodge with unoonqnerabte 


the wolves hit his throat, the night I drove them from i good nature ; < hat what say yon, yoang man, will 
the veniaon I was smoking on the chimney top^-that j three dollars p ny yon for the-bock V 


dog in mors to be t r u sted nor many a Christian man ; 
for bo never fergeto a friend, and loves tbs band that 
gives him bread.’ 

Tbore was a peenliarity in the manner of the banter, 
that struck the notice of the young female, who had 
been a dose and interested observer of his appearance 
and equipments, from the moment that he first came 
into view. He was tall, and an meagre as to make, 
him seem above even the six feet that bo aotnally stood 
in bis stockings. On his bead, which was thinly 
covered with lank, sandy hair, be wore a cap mode of 
fox-skin, resembling in shape the one we bare already 
•described, although much inferior in finish and oraar 
jbcoU. His faee was skinny, and thin almost to ema- 
ciation ; hat yet bore no signs of disease ; — on the con- 
trary, it had every indication of the most robust and 
enduring health. The cold and tbo exposure had, to- 
gether, given it a colour of uniform red ; his grey eyes 


1 First, let ns determine the question of right to the 
satisfaction of os both,' said the yonth, firmly bat res- 
pectfully, and with a pronunciation and language vastly 
superior to his appearance; * with how many shot did 
yon load your gon V 

* With five, Sir, said the Judge, gravely, a little 
! struck with the other’s manner; * are they not enough 
; to alay a hook like this P 

1 * One would do it ; but,' moving to the tree from 

j behind which he had appeared, ‘ yon know. Sir, you 
| fired in Ibis direction— here are four of the bullets in 
j the tree.’ 

j The Jodge examined the fresh marks in the rough 
| bark of the pine, and, shaking his head, said, with a 
I laugh — 

' Yon are making out the oase against yourself, my 
young advocate— where is the fifth V 

• llere,' said the youth, throwing aside the rough 
over-coat that he wore, and exhibiting 


were glancing under a pair of shaggy brows, that J 0Ter “ co * t wore » * nd exhibiting a hole in his 

overhung them in long hairs of grey mingled with their i a<K * CT garment, throogh which latge drops of blood 
natural hue ; his seragzv neck was bare, and burnt to I wer ® oaring. 

the .am. tint with hiffece ; though a sJiall part of a ‘Good God!' exclaimed the Judge, with horror; 
shirt cellar, made of the country check, wee to be>* be *° ln#to S ber ® * b °«* “ •«ptj distinction, 

•een above the over-dress he wore. A kind of coat, i Mdl fellow-creature suffering from my hands without 
made of dressed deer-skin, with the heir on, a murmur? Bat hasten— quick— get into my sleigh— 

belted close to his lank body, by a girdle of ooloured 1 li 19 bnt 11 m,,e la th ® vl,,a K e » where snrgical aid can 
worsted. On has feet were deer skin moocasins, orna- i b ® obtained all shall be done at my expense, and 


nested with porcupines' quills, after the manner of the 
Indians, and his limbs were guarded with long leggings 
of the same material as the moocasins, which, garter- 
ing over the knees of his tarnished book-skin breeches, 
bad obtained for him, among the settlers the nick-name 
of Leather-stocking, notwithstanding his legs were 
protected beneath, in winter, by thick garments of 
woollen, dnly made of good blue yarn. Over his left 
•boulder was sloog a belt of deer-skin, from whioh 
depended an enormoas ox horn, so thinly scraped, as 
to discover the dark powder that it oontained. The 
larger eod was fitted ingeniously and securely with a 
wooden bottom, and the other was stopped tight by a 
little plug. A leathern potfeb hung before him, from 
which, as he concluded his last speech, he took a 
small measure, and, filling it accurately with pqwder, 
be eoarasonoed re-loading the rifle, which, as its batt 
vested on the snow before him, reached nearly to the 
tup of hit fox-skin cap. 

The traveller hud beau closely examining the wounds 
during these movements, and now, without heeding 
tho ill-humous of tbo hunter’s meaner, exclaimed — 

* I would feus o atob U sh e right. Natty, to iho hoaonr 
of this capture ; eod aocely if the bit in the neck be 
mine, U is enough ; far thin shot in the heart was un- 
necessary— w bat we call an act of supererogation, 
Leather-otooking.’ 

' You may oall it by what learned name you please, 
Jidge/ said the hunter, throwing his ritle across bis 
left arm, and knocking up a brass lid hi the breech, 
from which be took a small piece of greased leather, 
and wrapping a ball in it, forced them down by main 
strength on the powder, where he continued to pound 
them while speaking. * It's far easier to call names, 
than to shoot a buck on tbo spring ; bat the cretur 
rout by his end from a yoanger band than 'itber 
poor's or mine, as I said before.' 

* Wbat say yon, my friend,' cried the, traveller, 
taming pleasantly to Natty’s companion ; * shall we 
torn op this dollar for the honour, and you keep the 
silver if yon lone— what say you, friend?' 

* That I killed tbo deer,' answered the young man 
with e little haughtiness, as he leaned on another long 
rile, similar to that of Natty’s. 

* Here are two to one, indeed,' replied the Judge, 
xitb n smile ; * I am out-voted — over-raled, as we say, 


thou shall live with me, until thy woond is healed — 
aye, and for qver afterwards, too.' 

(To be continued in our next.) 


THE DIVER, 

A BALLAD TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
( From the New Monthly Megaxlne.) 


" Wnins-lt the man who will dive for hi* King, 

In the pool as it rashes with turbulent sweep 1 
A cop ft-om this surf-beaten jetty I flint. 

And he who will seek it below in the deep. 

And will tiring It again to the light of the day, 

As the meed of his valour shall bear it away. 

“ Now courage, my knights, and ray warriors bold. 
For, one, two, and three, and away it shall go—" 

He toss’d, as be said it, the goblet of gold 
Deep, deep-in the howling abysses below. — 

“ Where is the hero who ventures to brave 
The whirl of the pool, and the break of the wave ? ” 

The steel-coated lanccmen, and nobles arouud. 

Spoke not, bnt they trembled in silent surprise, 

And pale they all stood on the cIMFs giddy bound. 

And no one would venture to dive for the prise. 

“ Three times have I spoke, but no hero will spring 
And dhre for tbe goblet, and dive for the King/' 

But stilt they were silent and pale as before, 

TIM a brave sop of Birin, hi venturous pride. 

Dash'd forth from the lanceraen’s trembling corps. 

And canted his helm, and bis mantle aside, 

While spearman, and noble, and lady and knight, 
Cased on the bold stripling in breathless affright. 

Unmoved by the thoughts of his horrible doom. 

He mounted the cliff — and he paus’d on his leap. 

For tbe waves which the pool bad imbibed in its womb 
Were spoute I in thunder again from the deep, — 

Yea I as they return'd their report was as loud 
As the peal when it bursts from the storm-riven cloud. 

It roar'd, and it drizzled, it hiss’d and it whirl’d. 

And it bubbled like water when mingled with flame, 
And columns of foam to the heaven were hurl’d. 

And billow on billow tumultuously came ; 

It seem'd that tbe womb of the ocean would bear 
Sea over sea to the uppermost air. 

It thunder'd again as the wave gather'd slow. 

And black from the drissttag foam as it fell 
The month of the fathomless tunnel below. 

Was seen like the pass to the regions of hell ; 

Tbe waters roll round it, and gamer and boom. 

And then all at once disappear In the gloom. 


And now ere the waves had returned from toe deeps 
The youth wiped the sweat-drops which hung oo his brews. 
And he plunged — and the cataracts over him sweep. 

And a shout from his terrified comrades arose ; 

And then there succeeded n horrible pease 
For the whirlpool bad clov’d its mysterious jaws- 

And stiller it grew on the watery waste, 

In the womb of tbe ocean it bellow'd alone, 

Tbe knights said their Ares in terrified haste. 

And crowded each pinnacle, jetty, and stone, 

“ The high-hearted stripling is whelm'd in the tide. 

Ah t wail him," was echoed from every side. 

" If the monarch had buried his crown in the pool 
And said : * He shall wear it who brings it again,* 

I would not have been so Insensate a fool 

As to dive when all hope of returning were vain ; 

What heaven conceals In the golfs of toe deep. 

Lies buried for ever, and there it must sleep. 1 * 

Fntt many a burden tbe whirlpool had borne, 

Aod spouted it forth on the drizzling surge. 

But nought but a mast that was splinter'd and torn. 

Or tbe boll of a vessel was seen to emerge, 

Bot wider and wider it opens its jaws. 

And louder it gurgles, and louder it draws. 

It drizzled, it thunder'd, it hiss'd and It whirl’d. 

And It bubbled like water when mingled with flame. 

And columns of foam to the heaven were hurl'd, 

And flood upon flood from tbe deep tunnel rums. 

And then with a noise like the storm form the North, 

Tbe hellish eruption was vomited forth. 

But, ah I what is that on the wave’s foamy brim. 

Disgorged with an ocean of wrecksnd of wood. 

Tie the snow-white arm and tbe shoulder of him 
Who daringly dived for the glittering meed : 

Tie be, 'tis the stripling so hardy and bold. 

Who swings in his left hand the goblet of gold* 

He draws a long breath as the breaker he leaves. 

Then swims through the water with many a strain 
While all bis companions exulting iy heave 
Thrir voices above the wild din of the mala, 

M Tis he, O ! Tis be, from tbs horrible ho to 
Hie brave one has rescued his body and soul.” 

He reach'd tbe tall jetty, aad'kuseling be laid 
The massy gold goblet in triumph and pride 
At the foot of the monarch, who instantly made 
A sign to his daughter who stood by his side : 

She fill’d it with wine, and tbe youth with a spring 
Received it, and quaff'd it, and turn'd to the King. 

** Long life to the monarch I how happy are they 
Who breathe and exist in the sun's rosy light. 

Bat he who is doom'd in the ocean to stray. 

Views nothing around him but horror and night; 

Let no one henceforward be tempted like me 
To pry in the secrets contain'd in (he sen. 

I felt myself seised, with the quickness of thought 
The whirlpool entomb'd me in body and lhnb^ 

And billow oa billow tumultuously brought 
It's cataracts o'er me ; In vain did I swim. 

For like a mere pebble with horrible sound 
The fore* of tbe doable stream twisted me round. 

But God in his mercy, for to him alone 
la tbo moment of danger I ever have dung. 

Did bear me towards a protection of stone : 

I seized it in transport, and round it I hung. 

The goblat lay too on a corally ledge. 

Which jutted just over the catenet’s edge. 

And than I look'd downward, and horribly deep. 

And twinkling sheen in the darkness below, 

Aud though to the hearing it ever might sleep, 

Yet still the eye cloaded with terror might know. 

That serpents and creatures that made my blood cool. 

Were swimming and splashing about in the pool. 

Ball’d up to a mass, in a moment uncoil’d 
They rose, and again disappear'd in the dark, 

And down in the billows which over them boil'd 
I saw a behemoth contend with a shark ; 

The sounds of their hideous doel awaken 

The btack-beilied whale, and the slumbering craken. 

Still, still did I iiilger forlorn, and oppress'd 
With a feeling of terror that curdled my blood ; 

Ah think of a human and sensible breast 
Enclosed with tbe hideous shapes of the flood ; 

Still, still did I Unger, but far from the reach 
Of those that 1 knew would awsit on the- beach. 

Metbought that a serpent towards me did creep. 

And trailing behind him whole Art bo ms of length. 

He open'd his jaws ; and I dropp’d from the steep ^ 
Round which 1 had clung with expiring strength ; t 

Twas well that I did so, the stream bore me up. 

And here Is thy servant, and there is tbe cup. 

He then was retiring, a look from the King 
Detain’d him : “ My hero, tbe cup is thine own, 

Tis richly thy meed, but I'll give thee this ring. 

Beset with a diamond and chrysoUte atone. 

If again thou wilt dive, and discover to me 
What's hid in the deepest abyss of the sea." 

The daughter heard that with compassionate thought. 

Quick, ‘’quick to tbe feet of the monarch she flew : 

** O father, desist from this horrible sport. 

He has done what no other would venture to do, 

If the Uie of a creature thou fain mast destroy, 

Let a noble take place of this generous boy.” 
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The monarch has taken the eup in his hand, 

And tumbled it down in the bellowing sea ; 

“ And if tboo const bring it again to the strand. 

The first and the best of my knights tboo shall be : 

If that will not tempt thee, this maid thoo shalt wed. 
And share aa a has band the joys of her bed.” 

Then the pride of old Birin arose in bis look. 

And it flasW from his eye-balls courageously keen. 
One glance on the beaotifal vision he took. 

And he saw her change colour, and sink on the green. 
“ By the stool of Saint Peter the prise 1*11 obtain 
He shouted, and instantly dived in the main. 

The waters sunk down, and a thundering peal 
Announced that the time of their sojourn was o'er ; 
Each eve Is cast downward in terrified seal, 

As forth from the tannel the cataracts pour. 

The waters rush up, and the waters subside. 

But ah 1 the bold aiver remains in the tide. 


THE CHILD ANGEL:— A DREAM. 


' I chanced upon the prettiest, oddest, fantas- 
tical thing of a dream the other night, that you 
shall hear of. I had been reading the “ Loves 
of the Angels,” and went to bed with ray head 
full of speculations, suggested by that extraor- 
dinary legend. It had given birth to innumer- 
able conjectures; and, I remember, the last 
waking thought, which I gave expression to on 
n^y pillow, was a sort of wonder, “ what could 
come of it.” 

I was suddenly transported, how or whither I 
could scarcely make out — but to some celestial 
region. It was not the real heavens neither — 
not the downright Bible heaven — but a kind of 
fairy-land heaven, about which a poor human 
fancy may have leave to sport and air itself, I 
will hope, without presumption. 

Methought — what wild things dreams are ! — 
I was present — at what would you imagine ! — 
at an angel’s gossiping. 

Whence it came, or how it came, or who bid 
it come, or whether it came purely out of its 
own head, neither you nor I Know — but there 
lay, sure enough, wrapt in its little cloudy 
swaddling bands — a Child Angel. 

Sun-threads — filmy beams — ran through the 
celestial napery of what seemed its princely cra- 
dle. All the winged orders hovered round, 
watching when the new-born should open its 
yet unclosed eyes: which, when it did, first 
one, and then the other — with a solicitude and 
apprehension, yet not such as, stained with fear, 
dims the expanding eye-lids of mortal infants — 
but as if to explore its path in those its unhere- 
ditary palaces — what an inextinguishable titter 
that time spared not celestial visages! Nor 
wanted there to my seeming — O the inexplicable 
simpleness of dreams ! — bowls of that cheering 
ncctfir, 

—which mortals t audit call below— 

Nor were wanting faces of female ministrants, 
— stricken in years, as it might seem — so dexter- 
ous were those heavenly attendants to counter- 
feit kindly similitudes of earth, to greet with 
terrestrial child-rites the young Present, which 
earth had made to heaven. 

Then were celestial harpings heard, not in 
full symphony as those by which the spheres 
arc tutored; but, as loudest instruments on 
earth speak oftentimes, muffled; so to accom- 
modate their sound the better to the weak ears 
of the imperfect-born. And, with the noise of 
those subdued soundings, the Angelet sprang 
forth, fluttering its rudiments of pinions — but 
forthwith flagged and was recovered into the 
arms of those full-winged angels. And a won- 
der it was to see how, as years went round in 
heaven — a year in dreams is a day — continually 
its white shoulders put forth buds of wings, but, 
wanting the perfect angelic nutriment, anon was 
shorn of its aspiring, and fell fluttering — still 
caught by angel hands — for ever to put forth 


Bhoots, and to fall fluttering, because its birth 
was not of the unmixed vigour of heaven. 

And a name was given to the Babe Angel, and 
it was to be called Ge- Urania, because its pro- 
duction was of earth and heaven. 

And it could not taste of death, by reason of 
its adoption into immortal palaces ; but it was 
to know weakness, and reliance, and the shadow 
of human imbecility ; and it went with a lame 
gait; but in its goings it exceeded all mortal 
children in grace and swiftness. Then pity flrst 
sprang up m angelic bosoms; and yearnings 
(like the human) touched them at the sight of 
the immortal lame one. 

And with pain did then first those Intuitive 
Essences, with pain and strife to their natures 
(not grief), put back their bright intelligences, 
and reduce their etherial minds, schooling them 
to degrees and slower processes, so to adapt 
their lessons to the gradual illumination (as 
must needs be) of the half-earth-born ; and wbat 
intuitive notices they could not repel (by reason 
that their nature is to know all things at once), 
the half-heavenly novice, by the better part of 
its nature, aspired to receive into its under- 
standing ; so that Humility and Aspiration went 
on even-paced in the instruction of the glorious 
Amphibium. 

But, by reason that Mature Humanity is too 
gross to breathe the air of that super-subtile 
region, its portion was, and is, to be a child 
for ever. 

And because the human part of it might not 
press into the heart and inwards of the palace 
of its adoption, those fuU-natured angels tended 
it by turns in the purlieus of the palace, where 
were shady groves and rivulets, like this green 
earth from which it came : so Love, with Volun- 
tary Humility, waited upon the entertainment 
of the new-adopted. 

And myriads of years rolled round (in dreams 
Time is nothing), and still it kept, and is to 
keep, perpetual childhood, and is the Tutelar 
Genius of Childhood upon earth, and stUl goes 
lame and lovely. 

By the banks of the river Pison is seen, lone- 
sitting by the grave of the terrestrial Mirzah, 
whom the angel Nadir loved, a Child ; but not 
the same which I saw in heaven. A pensive 
hue overcasts its lineaments; nevertheless, a 
correspondency is between the child by the 
grave, and that celestial orphan, whom I saw 
above ; and the dimness of the grief upon the 
heavenly, is as a shadow or emblem of that 
which stains the terrestial. And this corres- 
pondency is not to be understood but by dreams- 

And in the archives of heaven I ban grace to 
read, how that once the angel Nadir, being 
exiled from his place for mortal passion, up- 
springing on the wings of parental love (such 
power had parental love for a moment to sus- 
pend the else irrevocable law) appeared for a 
brief instant in his station; and, depositing a 
wondrous Birth, straightway disappeared, and 
the palaces knew him no more. Ana this charge 
was the self-same Babe, who goeth lame and 
lovely — but Mirzah sleepeth by the river Pison. 
—Lond. Mag . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir,— While the Magazines and Newspapers teem 
at the commencement of every month with profnae re- 
ports of female fashions, from the feather to the sboe- 
tye, it has been a matter of considerable surprise to 
me, and, no doubt, of great concern to meny, thet the 
Corinthians, Exquisites, Dandies, and Demi-dandies, 
should so long remain neglected in the list of public 


notice, and have been without some « 8paou)om wed* 
rum,” to guide them to the pinnacle of feshioa * m weU 
as to baod down to posterity, the exquisite taste of ow 
own tasteful, and variefying period, ia the art of uU 
decoration. 

Peaceful aod propitious as the times bow are, »hm 
“ Arms oedant togm,” a report of this nature would 
unfailingly be reoeived with approbation, studied with 
admiration, and followed by inclination. Therefore ia 
order to set a laudable example ia an affair of seek 
importance, 1 hand you a report for the last moath 
or rather a prospectus of wbat may be done to gntifr 
to large a body of your readers, if soma more able 
correspondent would take op the cause, and ? indicate 
the modes of men, as is done of women, or ia politer 
phraseology, gentlemen and ladies. 

Q in the comer. 


REPORT FOR MAY. 


The last moath moat inaospiciously commsaoed— 

** Chill'd by rude gales, while yet rdactaot May 
“ Withheld the beaaties of the vernal day ;• 
and, while 


" Winter revolt'd with protracted power," 
both trees and fashionables were prevented from i boot- 
ing forth in their gay and spring-like attire. Benjamins 
and Cravats still enveloped the Corinthians, and the 
dingy winter campaigning bhrnk or bine trowsm, held 
a too long reign of hard worn service. 

Spring has at last enlivened us by her genial presence, 
and the hemisphere of fashion is displayed in iu fell 
luxuriance. 

The few observations we have hitherto been enabled 
to make convince us that grey hats, after the temporary 
banishment of a few years, are likely to beoone oace 
more prevalent and produce a plentiful crop ; woof 
those already sported, we think, we recognise a fct 
that are somewhat shorn of their pristine honour. 

The hair ia disposed in so peculiar a form, (list *e 
scarcely know how to report it, — the front rising in 
perpendicular assurance of its appearing as if Mtsratrd 
and emitting sparks of electric fancy, while the aides, ia 
negligence aud confusion, seem to bid defiaaoe to Ike 
comb, and demand the assistance of the fingers only. 

Black and occasionally blue stocks still keep their 
stations round the necks of both old and young— con- 
trived to buckle behind — with ends in front which tje 
nothing — and pins or brooches which fasten nothing’ 
They far outdo the dull inventions of oar indent btm 
monde. The angles of the shirt collars, (vulgarly called 
shams') are not quite so acute as of late, and wepercein 
them lowered about the eighth of an inch. This hai a 
very becoming effect on the boat and general contour. 
Coats and coatees are both worn, the latter however 
oonfined for the present to the exquisites— while the 
short frocks remind ns of the out-grown oaes of oar 
childhood, reaching only a little below the kaees. 

Some upper and under waistcoats have appeared with 
a high military like collar, and bottoned dose to the 
neck ; we tee neither the ornament nor ntilftj of db 
mode, excepting occasionall y to hide unbleached lines-' 
they are chiefly confined to Corinthians aid Demis.-— 
W ristbands as low as the konckles still prevail ; hot 
we observe among the Demis that they seldom nfl*^ 
beyond the first or second day of the week ; some fe* 
again shew themselves about Thursday, bat this i* ty 
no means general. 

White kid gloves bear a very ephemeral beauty, 14* 
premature old age feat fading into grey. 

Of the light striped trowsers we have occasion to 
' make the same remarks ; but we think the presestrtg* 
of wearing them down to the ground extremely 
adapted to preserve the brilliancy of Day and M*d® 
on the heels aod insteps, and particularly asefol ■ 
keeping the boots cleao in miry weather. The tops** 
whole or riding boots are almost universally 
with drab kerseymere — this we think wonderfully 
imagined : onr foolish ancestors wore boots to protect 
aod oover their woollen base ; we more wiselv P* 011 ** 
and cover our hoots with woollen tops.— Of these nit* 
tern however, we may simply oondude with the pod 
that 


Fashion In every thing bean sovereign sway, 
And boots and pantaloons have each their day. 

Mwtckeeter, Jtm$ 8, 1838. 
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THE SALFORD BELLES.— A FAVOURITE DANCE. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 
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Tfhl OOUplo and second lady hands round — first couple and second gentleman hands round — first couple lead down the middle 

and up again — first and second couple Poussette. 


ON NATURE AND ART IN POETRY. 


( Concluded from our Inst.) 

Lord Byron himself furnishes s striking and beauti- 
ful instance of the superiority of Nature to Art in its | 
effect on hnassn passion, as pictured in poetry — 

They were ikm, bat not alone at the y 

Who, shut in ckam ere, think it loveliness ; 

The silent ocean, and the starlight bay— 

The twilight glow which momently grew leas— 

The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, which lay 
Around them, made them to each other press, 

As If there were no life beneath the sky. 

Save thdr*s, and that their life coaid never die. 

Sncb, indeed, is the true effect of Nature upon the 
soul. The lines under which I have run ray pen are 
the most direct exemplification of my position. They 
ware not alone in the chambers of sms, but in the vast 
dome of Nature y — the most gorgeous scenes of worldly 
art would not have drawn their hearts together like 
ths simple solitude of the evening shore, and the 
solemn aspect of its nataral beauty. 

Again. — Take the following splendid passage from 
Manfred — for from Lord Byron’s own mouth will I 
Judge him : — 

My joy was in the wilderness, to breathe 
The d imeolt air of the iced mountain’* top. 

Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's wing 
FUt o’er the herbless granite ;— or to plunge 
Into the tonrent, and to roll a^ong 
On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave 
Of river-stream, or ocean In their flow. 

In these my early strength exulted, or 
To follow throngh the night the moving moon. 

The stars and their developments ; or catch 
The dassling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ; 

Or to look, liat’ning, on the scatter’d leaves, 

While asi ama winds were at their evening soog. 

Nov, could a mind like Manfred’s — fallen, indeed, 
Tint originally, and at the time to which these lines 
bare reference, of the highest mould possible for 
hnmnnitj to be cast in,— could this miod have derived 
the same sensations from gasing on any objects of Art, 
as b 4 did from oommoning thus with Nsture in the 
snenss and seasons of her wildest snd grandest sub- 
limity ? — I think not. 

It is also observable, that every image in this pas- 
sage of esqnisRe poetry is drawn from Nature— not 
owe angle oae from Art. The same remark is geoerally 
-ppticaU. to the whole of the splendid poem from 
which these lines are taken — and, indeed, with few 
exceptions, to nil Lord Byron’s works. But it is 
Nival it should be so, — for all our most poetioal 

poets (if 1 may so speak) derive the great majority 
of their images from Nsture. I will defy the best- 
food Sbokspearian to point out in kit works more than 
o«« imago in ton not deduced from the poetry of 


Lord Byron has made great appeal to sculpture in 
support of the doctrines which he upholds so much in 
his theory, but from which he departs so wholly in 
practice — and he cites the Venus as being more beau- 
tiful than (almost) any thing be has ever seen in Na- 
I tare. I shall not take advantage of his exception in 
favour of Lady Charlemont and the Albanian road- 
maker,* 1 shall merely say that I have seen number- 
less women who. however inferior to the Venus in 
form, have far exoelled her in general beauty, inso- 
much as a woman of marble must always yield in ex- 
pression to a woman of flesh and blood. Marble may 
have — the Venus has — all the beauty of perfection of 
form and feature, and of gracefulness of attitude — but 
can it have that far superior grace, the grace of mo- 
tion ? Can a statue have that magical variety of beau- 
tiful colouring which delights us in the eyes, lips, 
teeth, hair and complexion of n living woman t Can 
the tar face of stone possess that exquisite texture 
which nothing but tbe skin of lovely living flesh can 
have — that mingling of velvet and satin, with the 
freshness of life superadded ? Cau the hair of a statue 
float on the wind ? Can tbe glance of ita eye shift ? 
Can the smile of its lip change ? — These, it will be 
said are impossibilities — they are so ; stone cannot be 
made to equal a living being — Art cannot be made to 
eqnal Nature. 

How beautifully this idea is expressed in tbe follow- 
ing lines ; — 

They said her eheek of yoath was beautiful 

Till withering sorrow blanched the bright rose there — 

And 1 have heard men swear her form was fair, 

But grief did lay his icy finger on It, 

And chilled into a cold, Joyless statue A 
These lines certainly were written without the slight- 
est reference to the rivalry of Nature and art — but they 
were written in the true spirit of poetry, and they re- 
present the effect of withering grief on a lovely wo- 
man, as being that 

Song snd smile — beauty and melody, 

And yoath and happiness are gone from her, 

and that her form is " chilled into a cold and joyless 
statue — that, in short, she has faded from a being, 
instinct with beautiful life, formed by Nature, — to 
motionless “ sbapen stone,” chiselled by Art. May 
we not say, then, physically, as Godwin has said, 


• Lord B., in the following lines, directly contradicts the 
position here advanced in his letter— bat, indeed, his preach- 
ments in the pamphlet are in direct opposition to his practice 
in poetry :— 

u — ■ — - she was one 

Fit for the model of a statuary, 

(A rate of mere impostors, when all’s done.) 

I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real. 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal."— So have I. 
t Bertram. 


morally, “ It ia better that man ahould be n living be- 
ing than a stock or a stone ?” 

Has Art any thing so poetical as the desert — with its 
ocean-like extent — its columns of moving sand — its- 
burning snd death-bearing winds — and, more than all, 
its occasional green spots snd gushing springs, ren- 
dered doubly beautiful and grateful by their contrast to 
all around ? I believe there is no image more fre- 
quently made use of iu poetry, especially by Lord 
Byron himself, than this very one of a fountain in tbe 
midst of the desert — 

As springs in deserts foand seem sweet, all brackish though 
they be ; [me. 

So, midst the withered waste of life, those tears would flow to 

How is it that caravans add poetry to the desert ? 
It is not by the contrast between the littleness of man 
and the immensity of the wilds through which he jour- 
neys ? — by bis toil, his privations, his peril 1 We see 
him exposed to be swept from the face of the earth by 
the whirlwinds of sand, or to perish from drought in 
the desert ; and we reflect bow little he is, and how 
vast and awful is tbe wilderness around him. Which 
is it, then, which confers poetry — the oaravan on the 
deaert, or tbe desert on tbe caravan ? Each certainly 
heightens and adds to the interest of the other, but the 
desert would still be sublime, though man never 
crosaed its surface, — whilst the bales, and slaves, and 
camels of the merchants would lose all poetry, were 
they unconnected with the wildness and grandeur of 
the desert. 


But there is one whole olass, and that tbe highest 
class, of poetry, in which Nature is all — Art nothing — 
I mean that of feeling and of passion. I think it will 
be conceded, that the highest of all poetry is that 
which portrays tbe workings of the human mind — tbe 
conflicts of the human heart. — And is not this all Na- 
ture ? Is not the jealousy of Olhello, Nature ? Is not 
the love of Romeo, Nature ? Are not tbe irresolute 
guilt and vacillating ambition of Macbeth — tbe relent- 
less crueltv of Richard— the broken-hearted madness 
of Lear, Nature? Truly may we say with him — “Na- 
ture’s above art in that respect.” 1 would willingly 
rest my quarrel upon this ground. Strike out from 
poetry all that relates to Man , and what have you left ? 
Twere endless to prove by citation that all poetry 
which does relate to man, is wholly derived from, 
and dependent upon, Nature — and baa no connection 
with Art. To do this I might quote tbe belter half of 
tbe poetry of the better half of poets— to do ibis I 
might quote nearly the whole of Sbakspeare. You 
have only, to lake down from your sbMf the first volume 
of Sbakspeare that falls under your hand, to see how 
truly. Nature was the well-spring from which tbe 
streams of his genius flowed. Hence is it that he still 
lives within tbe soul of all those to whom his language 
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it known. — Hit oon temporaries reared tbesr atraetnraa 
on the shifting sands of Art, and the advancing tide of 
society has undermined them, and made them fall ; — 
the rock of Nature was the foundation on which Shalt s- 
peare built — it is immutable, and the glorious edifioo 
stands unsha ke n? un ihah e aM e , by ag e s* 

In conclusion, I most guard against being snoDOSad 
to deny th* poetical aoseep tibiUty of- many objects of 
Alt: I fhlty admlrtlKt ft ouibC^ avd^thot to a high 
degree, but not to the very highest The master- 
pieces* of^ Art* ar c th e higb c iCamllf e f tiw M o f the htr » 
man nried', but the master-pieces or Nature are mani 
festationO-of (he Deity htmoeto I reg ard r te fia e , Art 
to yield to NaTQrf, InlOmUcb as the - noltaTif oTtlni 
works of God are superior to the noblest of the works 
of man. — Album. 


THE- DAISY IN INDIA:— 

Supposed to be addressed- by the Rev. Dr. Carey, 
the learned- amt ill ui trtou r Bapti st Mini— ary, at Se- 
ram pore, to the first plant of this kind, which spring 
up unexpectedly in his garden, out of some English 
earth, in which other semis had been conveyed to him 
from this country. The s u b j ec t was- suggested by 
reading s letter fifaitti Dr. Carey to a botanical* friend^ 
in England, an interesting extract from which is given 
at the foot of these verses. 

l. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

My mother country's white and red, 

In rose or lily, till this boor, 

Never to me such beauty spread : 

Transplanted from thine island-bed, 

A treasure In a grain of earth. 

Strange as a spirit from the dead. 

Thine embryo sprang to birth. 

1. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower 1 
Whose tribes beneath our natal skies 
Shot close their leaves while vapours lower ; 

Bat when the san*s gay beams arise, 

With unabashed but modest eyes 
Follow bis motion to the west, 

Nor cease to ease till daylight dies. 

Then fold themselves to rest. 

5. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower f 
To this resplendent hemisphere, 

Where Flora's giant-offspring tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year : 

Thou, only Tbou, art little here, 
like worth unfriended or unknown, 

Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid tone. 

4. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

Of early scenes beloved by roe. 

While happy in my father's boWer, 

Thou (halt the blithe memorial be : 

The fairy-sports of infancy, 

Yonth's golden age, and manhood's prime. 

Home, country, kindred, friends, — with thde 
Are mine in this Tar dime. 

3 . 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower! 

I’ll rear thee with a trembling hand : 

O for the April sun and shower, 

. Hie sweet May-dews of that fair land. 

Where Daisies, thick as starlight, stand 
In every walk 1 — that here might shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 

A hundred from one root! 

6 . 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower! 

To me the pledge of Hope unseen: 

Wheu sorrow would my soul o’er power 
For joys that toete, or might have been. 

I’ll call to mind, how— fresh and green, 

I saw thee waking from the dust. 

Then turn to heaven with brow serene. 

And place in God my trost. 

J. Montoohxut. 


Extract from a Letter of Dr. Carey, in India, to Mr. 

J. Cooper , of Wentworth, Yorkshire. 

«« With great labour I have preierved the comtaota 
Field Daisy, which catae op accidentally in some Eng- 
lish earth, for these six or seven years ; but my whole 
stock is now only one plant. I have never been able, 
even with sheltering them, to preserve an old root 
through the rains, but I get a few seedlings every ye*r. 
The proportion of small plants in this country is very 
inconsiderable, the greater number of our vegeUble 
productions being either large shrobs, immense climb** 


era, or timber trees. By the kind nous of yourself and 
other gentlemen, who have lately sent me roots or 
seeds, our number of small shrubs is much increased, 
and our stock of balboas plants become very respecta- 
ble. Still, however, tulips, hyacinths, snow-drops, most 
of the liUee, &c are strangers tout. L have a great 
desire to pdf sear boneysuettes, especially- the ccnotnon 
woodbine. I mix the seeds which I send you with 
twice* or tlmee then-bulk of* earth, and ram the whole 
in a box cask would do better), and nail or hoop 
them op*eleee* I bare no doubt but a quantity of most 
of your witd keeds, and many others, "would succeed 
here, if well packed ia earth as I hare done with this 
5<nrr“ A' effsk of-yotnr p ea t - e a r t h, thus full- of- seed** 
would be an invaluable treasure, as tbe earth itself 
would be of great service in the culture of many plants. 
We have no peat in India. All our soils are either 
strong days, deep loam, or loose, hot fertile, sands. 
I need not aay> thid-iho seeds should be packed- as- soon 
as possible after they are ripe. Old seeds have scarcely 
ever succee d ed ia this country.” 


MEDITATIONS ON AN OLD COAT. 


Qosqw ipse. . vidi, 


Rt qaorem pars magus fui, 

I hate a new coat. It is like a troublesome 
stranger that sticks to you most impertinently 
wherever you go, embarrasses all your motions, 
and thoroughly confounds your self-possession. 
A man with a new coat on is not at home even 
in his own house ; abroad be is uneasy ; he can 
neither sit, stand, nor go like a reasonable 
mortal. 

All men of sense hate new coats, but a fool 
rejoiceth in a new coat. Without looking at his 
person, you can tell if he has one on. New 
coat is written on his face.* It hangs like a label 
out of his gaping mouth. There is an odious 
harmony between his glossy garment and his 
smooth and senseless phiz ;* a disgusting keep- 
ing in the portrait. Of all vile exhibitions, 
defend me from a fool in a new blue coat with 
brass buttons ! Avaunt then, new coat ! Hence 
horrible substance, broad-cloth mockery hence ! 
But come, thou old coat fair and free ; be thou 
my muse, be tbou my Charon ! Conduct me 
to the Elysium of threadbare essayists, battered 
beaus, and jobbing tailors, where the genius of 
shreds and patches dwells in some ftury Mon- 
mouth-street, while eternal cabbage springs be- 
neath his feet. 

An old coat is like an old acquaintance. 
However stiff yo\\ may have felt with either at 
first introduction, time makes you perfectly 
easy with both ; with both you take equal liber- 
ties ; you treat neither with much ceremony. 
An accidental breach with either is soon re- 
paired. 

An old coat is favourable to retirement and 
stndy. When your coat is old you feel no ten- 
dency to flaunting abroad or to dissipation. 
Buffon, they tell us, used to sit down to write 
in his dress wig, and Haydn to compose in a 
new coat and ruffles. I cannot conceive how 
they could manage it. I could no more write 
an article in a new coat than in a strait waist- 
coat. Wert I to attempt it my very good 
friends, the public, would be severe sufferers. 

A happy thought, by the way, just strikes 
me. You may tell by the manner of an author 
how he is usually dressed when composing. I 
am convinced that Sir Walter Scott writes in an 
old coat. Lord Byron without any coat at all. 
Barry Cornwall in an elegant morning-gown 
and red slippers. Geoffrey Crayon in the ordi- 
nary dress of a gentleman, neither new nor old. 
Cobbett in a coat very often turned. Moore in 
a handsome brown front and nankeen trowsers. 
Croly in full dress. Leigh Hunt in a fashion- 


Ijattern, and 
in s frici 


able night-gown, of a fantastic 
somewhat shabby. Wordsworth la & frieze 
jacket and leather gaiten. The late Mr. Shelley 
wrote in a dreadnought. Coleridge in s careleu 
dress, half lay, half clerical. Hazlitt in an old 
surtout, that was never brushed. OhMisi 

fine pepper and salt? and ? ■ ■ i n a faiths 

jacket. 

Your old coat is a gentle moraU** itTecu 
your mind from external pomps and vanities, 
and biefs^ yotr look within: No m an ever th hki 
of drawing the eyes of the ladies in an old coat; 
their flattery is not likeiyrto turn- hit headu 
long as his coat remains unturned. A friend 
asked me to go with him last night to the Open} 

I consulted my old coat, and stayed at home to 
write for the benefit of posterity. — tr* 1 > 

I cannot say that I nave so griilmSmt 
ment to other aged* articles of drear as! hive to 
an old coat. An old waistcoat is well enough; 
but old breeches are treacherous friends, too 
apt to desert yott-tra* a pinch-: theh fritaUhip 
rests on a very slight foundation, and tiftyofe a 
fail those wh trwrc in need. . 

Not so an old* coat : it sticks ^y^Rfwt 
last. With a little care yoa may wear it for 
years, nay, for life. The vulnerable parts of 
an old coat are the arm-pits, the elbows, and 
the skirts j of those you must -be caution*. I 
remember a friend wno was rather attached to 
emphatic gesticulation, and used to elevate kb 
arms to an indiscreet height long after hb cost 
had passed its grand climacteric : this should be 
avoided. I recollect smother, an old bertha 
soldier, who, Joseph like, left hkskktomlai 
washerwoman's hands one morning, sod welt 
to parade in a short jacket, though not belong* 
ing to the light infantry. *d £+Smi> 

I have seen an old coat appear 
advantage on the body or a great buck; n 
thus — he was well dressed i» all other reqiecty 
immaculate waistcoat, unexceptionable «*• 
pressibles, silk stockings in perfect hssMjrjh* 
coat as old as Adam. Thus attired, hewwt* 
caper at a ball with immense applause. Ned 
morning he visited his partners in a suit thdal 
Rd. Steele would call fire-new. 

The indifference with which _ 
sorts of places and adventures when your 
is old, your gallant independence of d* 
ther, your boundless scorn of coaches and «* 
brellas, the courage with which you hrsv e evay 
accident by flood and field, are all 
advantages of an old coat. — — ~ 

The last benefit I shall notice 
is the exercise it affords to the genius 
wearer. Judgment, taste, and fancy are equaW 
strengthened by the patching, disguwiyt ” 
setting of it off to the best advantage, l b** 
a friend the other day busily engaged on a w* ; 
coat that, to all seeming, was in thevcrv«* 
stage of decrepitude, first, he patched 
elbows, &c. ana strengthened the tottering 
tons. Next came brusuing and dusting, a 
lish operation let me tefl you. Then, 
watering ; your water is a sore refresher 
weather-beaten old coat. Then came a 
brushing, with a soft brush. Then he 
sponge, dipped it is ink mixed with 
and nibbed the seams of the garment 
Lastly, he polished the buttons with a ] 
leather. After all this, the coat was net 
recognised by its most intimate friends, 
was as much difference between it Mid itsft 
self, as between an old beau of 
i first rises in the morning, bald, grizzled, 

! and toothless, and the same beau 
dressed, with his false teeth, his 
j brows, and his new black wig. — Jfo** * 1 *! 
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THE PERIPATETIC. 


Basies m g en er al Dandy Automata, and tirnf Tailors 
D a adids m Wax — ‘Grecian and Ro m an Dandies — 

Frmck Petits-maitres and Gourmands — Duke of 

Cmbariamfe Wig— Daub 

it is a common notion, that the present age abounds 
■ore than any preceding one in those frivolities of 
dress, whieh, in different times, bare been known by 
so isany various designations. And the man of grave 
habits, (I may nee this expression in a doable sense,) 
wka is ocoaaioaaUy obliged to do penance as a pedes- 
trias, through the fashionable bannts of the * West 
gad,* encountering, on bis roote, the swarm of dan- 
dies, that, 'thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa/ 
are scattered along that quarter of the town, seldom 
finis to return home with the most alarming impressions 
•gainst the unp ar al lel ed foppery of the age. For my 
own part, however, I am much disposed to set down 
this action among oar * vulgar errors/ since I cannot 
hot think, that the insignificant tribe in question, whe- 
ther under the appellation of beam, fops, petits-maitres, 
d an dies, or exquisites, have equally abounded in all 
ages, and have, for the wisest purposes, been destined 
to net as a foil or set-off to the more sober part of 
their species. 

Accordingly, when, in my peripatetio excursions, I 
fall in wi*h any of these non-descripts, the circumstance 
throws me into a fit of philosophical speculation on the 
inanity of their pursuits, as contrasted with the more 
important objects of mankind. And the latter are pro- 
portionality elevated in my opinion, as they are thus 
brought into a comparison so much in their favour. 
The frivolous creature, who lives only in his clothes, 
may justly be considered as being nothing out -of ih*n» • 
— he is in fact no m or e thou an automaton, made to 
shew off the newest fashion, — a mere walking figure, 
designed to display to the best advantage the dexterity 
of his tailor, and too often, his own in the bargain, 
when he happens to walk away, much to the cost and 
chagrin of the aforesaid ingenious artificer. And this, 
by the bye, is the grand mark of distinction between 
the walking dandy and that of wax, which remains 
stationary in the tailor’s shop-window to the great edi- 
hcalhn of all admiring passengers. But, whatever 
ligeaoity the automata in question may occasionally 
evince in this particular, I still hold them to be as 
unqualified for any rational functions as Pnnch and 
Jady themselves, and sbonld as little think of entering 
into conversation with them, as with the Italian images 
tha^ pgrapbolate our streets, or with the royal effigies 
in the tower. 


Bjrt I have said, that the race of irrationals nndei 
oo u rid aration are by no means confined to oar age and 
•oditrj. On the contrary, we read of them in al 
time* and among all nations. Even those sage and 
philosophical people, the Greeks and Romans, were 
aet exempt from them. A modern traveller in Greece 
discovered amongst the ruins of the Parthenon, the 
representations of several Grecian dandies, attired in 
the full costume of jockey-boots and gypsey-bats, and 
thus exhibiting complete prototypes of certain well- 
dressed gentlemen in the present day. Bat the wise 
*** has arid, that * there is nothing new under the 
— j* o»d it is, therefore, probable, that all the in- 
ventive powers of oor modern fabriquans des habit* 
have been unable to add any thing material to the dis- 
coveries of their precursors of Athens and Rome. 

It is among the Romans, however, that we are to 
y hr the ancient dandies in the greatest perfection, 
ff m oul y are they described by their poets, and depicted 
JJitbsfr statues, bat they are even recorded by their 
***jrfana. For myself, I have no wish, at present, to 
y h rth my learning in this abstruse science, by intro- 
A* I "right, an erudite dissertation on the toga, 
^* ft ** ' PI P*«» •* rmdus gabnus. Yet these, with a 
^unssad other varieties in the Roman costnme, would 
edifying study for the dandies and tailors of 
ropolis, who might thus add materially to the 
m ^ ra&iemeot of the art in which they so mnch 
Among all the garments worn by the beanx 
Rone, the mmHUium seems to have been the fa- 
^Vourite : it was of a fine transparent natare, and ibere- 
^bvu well adapted to display the human shape to ad van - 
Juvenal, n whose time this effeminaoy appears 


to have been all the rage, inveighs against a distin- 
guished warrior of the day, for having assumed it. 
These -are his words : — 


Non faciant alii, com to nuifitin tunas, 

Cretice ? — 

Wbat, valiant Creticns, won’t oU^rido, 

When thus we see such foppery in youf 

Bht the ultra-dandies of Rome went still further than 
this, and not content even with the transparency of the 
multitium , appeared frequently, as to the npper part of 
their persons, puris naturabbus . Thus Horace in allu- 
sion to a bean of the name of Telephus, saya 
* Dam ta, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem, rostam , et c trta Telephi 
Laudas brachia, dec.’ 

While Telephns’s blooming charms, 

His rosy neck and waxen arms, 

With rapt are, Lydia, yon admire. 

Far be it from me, however, as a grave and moral 
peripatetic, to insinuate that oor modern fops ought to 
emulate those of Rome in abandoning, a la Byron, their 
cravats and collars, or in appearing without sleeves to 
their coats or shirts. All this may be very well on 
Moulsey Horst or Hornsey Down, bat would, I admit, 
be quite against all biens4ance in Pall Mall or the Park. 
For this reason, I would, by no means, insist on this 
point, much as I might be disposed to reoommend the 
Roman toga in preference to the tight-laoed dandy 
jacket, to say nothiog of the stays, now so much in 
vogue. 

It would be easy enough to show, that the rage of 
dandyism, under other names, has ever prevailed, more 
or less, in this country, and that France, in particular, 
was, at no very distant period, the grand mart for all 
things needfnl for onr bodies, whether externally or 
internally, whence it became the perpetual resort of 
our milliners, caterers, cooks, beanx, epicures, et hot 
genus omne. 

Oar dandies, therefore, remain the same witless au- 
tomata they have always been. Bat it may be some 
consolation to them to reflect, that, a century hence, 
their bats, stays, or trowsers, (should they luckily 
escape tbe^ ravages of time and old-clothesmen) may 
become objects of as great cariosity, and be as highly 
prixed by antiquarians and virtuosos, as a roman vitta 
or pihsm would be now, or at the great Dnke of Cum- 
berland's wig was, about ten years ago, when it was 
bought for fifty pounds sterling. It may then be worthy 
the consideration of onr fops and exquisites, whether, 
instead of bestowing their cast-off habiliments on a set 
of thankless valets and grooms, it would not be more 
advisable to direct them, by their last wills, to be care- 
fully treasured for the benefit of posterity, so that, by 
being disposed of as pieces of virtti, they might aoqnire 
a value which never belonged to their wearers.— LU. 
Chron. 


ARTS AND SOIEWPES. 

A green colour extracted from coffee- 
berries. 

At Venice a certain method haa been lately disco- 
vered for composing a fine unchangeable emerald-green 
colour. A certain quantity of coffee is boiled in river- 
wafer: spoiled coffee (caff avarie) is preferable. By 
means of a proportional quantity of pure soda a green 
precipitate is obtained, which is suffered to dry for six 
or seven days, upon polished marble, stirpng it about 
occasionally, in order that every part of it may be in 
contact with atmospheric air, from which it receives a 
new vivacity of tint. The green lake obtained by this 
prooess has resisted the action of the acids, and even 
tbq influence of light and moisture. 

NEW PRINTING MACHINERY. 

Dr. William Church, of Boston, whose improve- 
ments in printiog we lately noticed, is now in England, 
procuring the construction of his apparatus and machi- 
nery. A principal object of this improvement is to 
pnnt constantly from new types, which is effected by 
simplifying the prooess for casting and composing. 
The type is delivered perfect by machinery, and laid as 
it is .cast in separate compartments, with unerring order 
and exactness. The composition in then affected by 
other apparatus, directed by keys like those of a piano- 
forte, and the type may be thus arranged in words and 
lines, as quickly as in the performance of notes in 


music. No error ean arise, oxeept from touching the 
wrong key; -hence no •expert band will leave little 
labour for the reader. The Term may he worked as 
nanal, either by a printing-press or maobioe. It is 
then found lean .expensive, under Dr. Church’* econo- 
mical eystem of .recas ting, to remek rim ty pe s , and re- 
cast them, tbamtoperibna the tedious operation of dis- 
tribution. The melting takesplaee without atmosphe- 
ric exposure, by which oxydation and waste of metal 
are avoided*- It is calculated that two men ean pro- 
duce 75,000 -new types per boor, end in recomposing 
one man will perform as mnch aa three or four compo- 
sitors. In the production of typer, the caving is nioety- 
nine parts in a hind red, and in the composition, dis- 
tribution, and r end i ng, three parts in four. In regard 
to press-work, Dr. C. has invented n machine to work 
with plat tens instead of cylinders, from which he will 
be able to take thirty fine impressioos per minute ; end 
some of these have been ordered by London printers. — 
An establishment is about to be oommenoed in New 
York, in wltiob these inventions will be applied to the 
reprinting of popular works, and to printing in general. 



A curious trial took place not very long ago, te 
determine whether n particular person were* Gentleman 
or not ? it arose out of the following ciroumstnnoes : — 
A match bad been made to rnnioine horses*wbiob were 
to be ridden by Gentlemen— «>n the day appointed the 
race took place, and was won by a terse, ridden by a 
person of upwards of seventy years of age, an old 
sportsman, bat who, sooordiog to the feelings (not to 
say prejudices) of the other parties, did not come up to 
thsir ideas of n Gentleman. The prise therefore was 
disputed, and the dispute brought into open oonrt ; I 
was not present at the trial, bat the report of it soon 
after passed through my -hands, and thongh I cannot 
undertake to give itexaotly, some circumstances struck 
me so forcibly, that I believe 1 may venture te vonoh 
for their troth. Those who had mad# the match, and 
some who rode, were young men of very large fortunes, 
and to mend the matter M. P.’s, which being Interpret- 
ed means. Members of Parliament. They were of 
oonrse, nil snbpcened ns witnesses on the trial. 

Unfortunately, the oanse did not come on so soon as 
was expected, and after all, in the evening of the day 
of trial, at an hour when all the yoang M. P. witnesses, 
having finished their libations at the hotel, came into . 
coart by no means so sober as the Judge. They came 
in also jost as they bad ridden into the town in the 
morning, booted, spurred, splashed, and dirty . Vexed at 
having been kept waiting longer than they expected, and 
impatient to be gone, they behaved very rudely to the 
Judge, the Jury, and the Counsel for the defendant. 
The Utter, who rose afterwards to one of the highest 
stations in Westminster Hall, and to the dignity of the 
Peerage, began with very gravely stating to the Court, 
that he was afraid he most throw up bis brief, for that 
though he came into Coart fully persuaded that liis 
client was a Gentleman, he now despaired, from wbat 
he saw, of being able to prove him so, for as the other 
parties, from the very natnre of the case, mast be pre- 
sumed to be, beyond all dispute, proper Gentlemen, be 
could only proceed in the way of comparison. He was 
therefore afraid to call the attention of the Jndge and 
Jury to the manners and appearance of those Gentlemen, 
because if they exhibited proper specimens of the con- 
duct and character of a real Gentleman, bis Client was 
decidedly not one. 

That his habits of life, for instance, were of that tem- 
perate^ and sober * cast, that nothing he was sore would 
have induced him (hut especially at such a time) to 
drink to such excess, as te stnpify bis understanding, 
and bewilder his senses, which was evidently the con- 
dition of all the Gentlemen in the witnesses* box. Had. 
his client been to attend personally, he was confident he 
would have felt such an asoe and respect for the Court 
in- general, as well as for the laws and public institu- 
tions of his country, as to have suffered his tongue to 
be cat oat> rather than utter such speeches aa had been 
so recently addressed to the Jndge, the Jury, and him- 
self, J»y the Gentlemen who appeared against him. His 
client was a man so attentive to all matters of establish- 
ed decorom, that it was nod likely, that if he had been 
called to appear before the Court, be would have bean 
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teen there in decesU, ckm, and comely apparel, not in 
dirty boots, and dirty skirts, and dirty breeches, like the 
Gentlemen then before them. 

To judge therefore from appearance*;, and comparing 
bit client with the ® Gentlemen* who disputed his right 
to that appellation, he was afraid he most give wajr npon 
those three points, inasmuch as being sober, civil, and 
cleanly, he could not be such a Gentleman as they 
were. 

But there were other traits in his client's character, 
which be was afraid, upon comparison with the charac- 
ters and habits of the Gentlemen before them, might 
tend still farther to degrade him io their eyes. His 
fortune for instance, was small, not exceeding a few 
hundreds a year, but entirely unincumbered, which he 
was apprehensive would be thought not gentlemanlike by 
many persons of much larger fortunes; nor yet his 
mode of spending his income, for he never went beyond 
it ; never squandered any portion of it in idle, useless, 
and unnecessary expencea ; never gambled with it ; 
never ran in debt. He bred up his family (three 
daughters and a son) in a plain and frugal manner. 
He was carefnl to set them the example of a moral and 
religious life. He hullowed the sabbath , and gave rest to 
all dependent on him, to man and beast. He was care- 
ful above all things, not to travel on a Sunday, to the 
disturbance of the rest of others, and profanation of the 
Lord's Day ; in fine, however ungentlemanlike it might 
appear to the opposite party, he did not wish to conceal 
from the court, that his client was in all respects a good 
Christian, a good husband, a good father, a good master , 
a good neighbour, and a good friend ! — for, after all, it 
was friendship alone that had brought him into the pre- 
dicament in which be now stood. Friendship not for 
the living, hut, the dead. It was entirely in consequence 
of an ohf promise to a dead friend, that at 70 years of 
age he baa acceded to the proposal of bis friend's son, 
to ride the race. He need not go further into parti- 
culars ; he had stated these things exaotly as they were, 
for the information of the Court. What cffeot they 
might produce, be conld not pretend to judge; there 
were those present, who seemed to say, that a person of 
this description did not come up to their ideas of a Gen- 
tleman; it would remain with the Court and Jury to say 
whether it came op to their ideas of such a character. 

1 am happy to have to record, that this worthy person 
so described was in the fullest manner allowed by the 
Jndge and Jnry to be a proper English Gentleman, to 
the great satisfaction of a most crowded ball, who 
hailed the deciaion with the loudest acclamations ! 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Rhubarb Jam. — An excellent jam may be made 
with n mixture of two thirds of red currants to one 
third of garden rhubarb. Good jam may also be made 
with two thirds of red rough gooseberries, not quite 
ripe, and one third of rhubarb ; and raspberries suc- 
ceed as well as currants. The flavour is best if not 
overdone with sugar; and, if the jam is made with 
gooseberries, it will be spoiled should they hang on the 
trees until fully ripe. 


VARIETIES. 

"Singular Intermarriage. — A Mr. Hardwood 
bad two daughters by his first wife, the eldest of whom 
was married to John Ccshick ; this Coshick bad a 
daughter by his first wife, whom old Harwood mar- 
ried, and by her he had a son ; therefore, John Cos- 
hick's second wife could say as follows : — 

My father is my son, and I'm my mother's mother ; 

My sister is my daughter, and I'm grandmother to my brother. 

Buonapartean Relics. — At the sale at Mr. Bul- 
lock’s Museum, of the articles taken by the Prussians 
in Flanders, belonging to Napoleon, nothing conld 
exceed the eagerness with which they were bonght np. 
The following statement of the prices given for some 
of the things, will serve to show in what estimation 
these relics were held the worn-out carriage, 1681. ; 
small o *era glass, 5/. 5s.; Tooth-brush, 31. 13s. 6d. ; 
Snaff-box, 1661. 19s. Cd. ; Military stock, or collar. 
If. 17s ; Old slippers, 11 ; Razor (common), 4i. 4s.; 
Piece of Sponge, 17s. 6 d . ; Shaving brash, 81. 14s. ; 
Shirt. 21. 5s. ; Comb, 1 1 ; Shaving-box, 71. 7s. ; Pair 
of old gloves, II. ; Old pocket handkerchief, 1/. 11s. 6 d. 
Many other articles were sold for prices equally high. 


A False Alarm. — A few weeks ago, the inhabi- 
tants of one of the principal cities in the West of 
England were filled with conjecture and consternation 
at the following notice, painted in large capitals on the 
front of a house, recently fitted up and repaired, * Mrs. 

M- , from London, deals in all sorts of Ladies.*' 

All was consternation ! Inquiry was instantly set on 
foot as to who this Mrs. M. might be ? No one conld 
tell ; she was a stranger from London about to establish 
anew concern. Great anxiety prevailed as to this 
eqnivooal proclamation of the new establishment. For 
two whole days all was injustice and consoltation. On 
the third morning, behold, the mystery was unravelled. 
The house-painter, who bad, it seems, been suddenly 
attacked by a severe fit of gout, returned to fiuisb his 
work, and in ten minutes conoluded it by adding — 
“ and gentlemen's wearing apparel ." 

England an Improving Nation. — Who, twenty 
years ago, would have supposed that, in the year 
1823, ladies and geutlemen would be forced from 
London Bridge to Calais in twelve hours, by a kettle of 
boiling water; or that, while we were stirring our 
drawing-room fire, we should be feeding the lamps at 
our hall-door? Every thing has improved — bow mneb 
is pablic taste refined ! Instead of barrel organs, 
grinding English ballads through the streets, we have 
Savoyards, gaily dressed, playing foreign airs. Instead 
of two long parallel rows of people jumping awkwardly 
about a room, by way of dancing, we have the attitudi- 
nizing quadrille and the twining waltz ; onr shops are 
saloons ; oar warehouses emporiums ; our packets are 
yachts ; our country boxes villas. A man who cores 
deafness is an aurist ; a man who cooks one’s dinner is 
an artist; a gig, with a bead, is a cabriolet; a boys’ 
school is a seminary, and a girls’ school an establishment. 
An actor's benefit is appointed now — not fixed (like 
Sylvester Daggerwood's. ) Instead of common-place 
exhibitions, such as we had of old, we have fourteen 
coloured prints stack on a wall, and called a cosmorama ; 
we have a peristrijic panorama of the ooronation ; we 
have equestrian exercises instead of horsemanship, and 
gymnasia instead of tumbling ; even Punch himself has 
grown genteel. 

Thieves. — Thieves have of late hit upon a novel 
mode of deception, while engaged in the work of de- 
predation. When picking a lock in the night, they 
conoeal the sound of the operations by imitating the 
cry of cats ! 

Epsom Races. — Of all the races in this race-loving, 
cock-fighting, fisty-culling, bull-baiting, beef-eating, 
bard-working, money-getting, money-spending, jolly, 
comfortable, careless nation, none are at any time so 
multitudinously attended as those at Epsom — Epsom, 
famed alike for fan and physio ; and of all the preceding 
races at this favourite spot, none have been more 
largely attended than the present. — Thursday was the 
grand day — the day for the decision of the Derby 
Stakes ; and perhaps greater interest never was excited 
by a single race. So early as eight o’clock in the 
morning all London ieemed to be io an unusual bustle, 
and for full three hoars thereafter the gayer part of 
its population poured over the different bridges into 
Surrey in continuous torrents. Princes and Peers, 
Knights and 'Squires, and merchants and shopkeepers 
of all sorts; jookeys, handicraftsmen, beggars, black- 
legs, and thieves, with ladies of every caste to match, 
all rolling, or spanking, or jogging, or toddling, or 
trudging, or fagging, in barouches, in tilburies, in 
buggies, in cart*, and waggons ; on horse-back, on 
donkey -back, and on blistered feet, yah-hp for Epsom ! 
beneath a burning sun, and beneath a cloud of dost 
that obscured the country for a quarter of a mi f e on 
either side the road throughout the whole distance. 
By one o'clock there must have been at least fifty 
thousand peraons assembled on Epsom Downs ; and 
when it m recolleoted that the greater part of them had 
horses or equipages of some kind or other, some idea 
of the soene may be formed. What they all went 
thi- her for is best known to themselves, but certainly 
not one twentieth part of them saw the race, and the 
only other amusements were, broiling on an arid heatb, 
beneath a mid-day son, or silting in booths crowded to 
suffocation, amidst the fumes of tobacco and all sorts 
of hideous uproar. There were a superabundance of 
gambling tents, and pick-pockets out of number. 


FASHXOm FOR JURE. 

CARRIAGE DR£88. 

High rtrest, of pale blue silk, fastened in front, and onraot- 
ed with a trimming of the same material, and edged with sm 
of the same colour : the trimming is flat, united, and broad la 
the centre, bnt separates and gradually diminishes ; each tin. 
sion seems to be fastened by a silk batten, and terminates is 
three points : the trimming is very broad at the bottom of the 
skirt, bat lessens as it approaches the waist ; It continue* to the 
throat, and nearly coven the front of the corsage. The col}* 
is square, and fail* over, admitting a lace frill within ; and the 
cape is rounded off to display the front. The lour iltm u 
nearly tight, and ha* a very free half alerve, set id a head 
rather narrower than that of the waist, and la ornamented to 
correspond with the bottom of the akin, where rays, emaoadsr 
from a point, form a semicircular trimming, which appean to 
rise from the satin rouleau that edges the dress. The raff bn 
a similar, thoogh smaller trimming than the front The cap b 
particularly light and novel, having the appearance of a coronet: 
it is made of tulle, and set in a white satin frame, with a wreath 
of Syrian roses, and is generally worn at the baek of the head, 
with the hair in very full cnrls. Em bowed gold ear-riogs aod 
chain, and circular eye glass. Jonquil-colour gloves : Mae tori 
ed silk shoes. 

BALL DRK88. 

Dress of white crepe lisse over n white satin slip ; the erase 
is without fulness, and shaped a la tnniq ue, narrow it the 
shoulder, but approaches so as to form a stomacher io from, 
which is simply ornamented with three bands, each comhahtg of 
two rows of satin piping, uniting with those that dmceod Iran 
the waist ; two slope from the front, and are rooaded of jut 
above the bouillon nc that decorates the bottom of the skirt ; on 
each band is placed a cluster of ro«es, the highest Mag in the 
centre : the waist has a brood saliu hand, fastened behind with 
a gold buckle. Short full sleeve, tastefully confined by band* 
of double piping set in a broad band of satin and gold, asd 
finished by a deep Vandyke of blond lace; bands of doebk 
piping head and finish the bouiliomse, which Is very tell and 
broad, and divided transversely by satin bauds. Gold hire, 
embellished with rubies and tthqwoise, and a pendant pearl is 
the centre: the hair parted in fri.ut, with abort light carbsa 
the temple ; the hind hair b rough t to the top of the bod, nd 
fastened by i bodkin of gold and turquoise. Necklace sod ev- 
rings of turquoise. Long white kid gloves. White satin shoes 
Painted ivory fan. 


TO OORREBFORDERT8. 


The Friend's intention Is very good ; bat, being wbolh igsv 
rant of the parties, should we implicitly confide for a conti- 
nuance f And, if so, arc we to hold a discretionary power 
of inserting, or returning articles, without the fear or pota- 
bility of offending ? — ffetrrtaiiiineul being onr chief object, 
we cannot enter into profound disquisition ; nur, in m 
measure, embark in the controverted points of politics, 
ethics, or divinity. 

Onr London Correspondent will oblige us by forwarding the 
essays — We arc not fastldiona — otnr only aim is to most 
and edify. 

W. K.’s wish shall be complied with in our nexL— Wehope 
to hear from him frequently. 

Johannes— In our next ; and we shall be glad to receive (be 
promised papers. 

Crkstik CawowtCLff.— In the Manchester Iris, No. » f «t 
reply to a Chester Correspondent coutaiu* the foilowia? 
clause, — "We heard of the preposterous puff so pointed 
animadverted npon ; bnt think its weakness and fkllacy tco 
gross for reprehension."— This censure the sapient Chroaicht 
gratuitously, and, we will add, very candidly and justly, 
to himself, and, subsequently, favour* us with a notice, wbKfc, 
coming from him, we esteem creditable.— In nctsrs (rrqiat- 
ing the sanction of our respected correspondent, for tw 
liberty we take of selecting from his very judicious strictsm) 
we compliment him with our friend's address 


Yes, Chester Chronicles shall laud tby move. 

And gull the public with their stale reviews ;t 
Insipid scribblers— destitute of wit. 

Assuming humour, but not having it ; 

A set of fools — without the least pretence 
To judgment, decency, or common sense ( 

Ob ! H H thiuk'st tbou'rt unknown. 

That flippant pertness, and Umt vapourish towe, 

Where e'er thou go'st, will stilt proclaim tistbee, 

A worthless blockhead for the world to see ! 

Bnt stop my muse; and vent not thus tby wrath 
On men whose brains are nought but wind and froth 
Base hireling critics, by whose venal pen. 

Authors are prais'd^then damn'd, then prais’d wd°- 
Chester, May l4fA. juwau* 

tOnly imagine, gentle reader, the Editor of the Cbow 
Chronicle sitting down to review poetry— 

— Oh 1 ye shades 


Of Pope and Dryden are we come to tkisf 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


HORiE OTIOSiE. — (No. I.) 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Le rousignol fait entendre dc* sons melodlcux et plaintiss; 
ct sea tend res accent remptissent les coteaox les vallons et 
les bo**. Stokm. 


The Nightingale derives its name from night, 
and the Saxon word, to sing. This uni- 

versally admired chorister is about six inches 
in length ; and is in no wise remarkable for the 
beauty or variety of its plumage. On the con- 
trary, its whole appearance is mean and shabby ; 
but these seeming imperfections are more than 
compensated, by the variety and exquisite sweet- 
ness- of its strains. The males annually arrive 
about the middle of April, and the females a 
week afterwards ; and, they do not erect their 
nests rill the following month. They build in 
close quickset hedges, and produce two or 
three broods in a year. During their stay in 
this island, great numbers are taken by the 
bird-catchers. A gentleman, who has for many 
years made the study of ornithology his chief 
amusement assures me, that Nightingales pos- 
sess less cunning than any other kind of birds ; 
to which circumstance he is indebted for having 
caught such vast numbers of them. They feed 
chiefly on insects, worms, and the eggs of ants. 
In a state of domestication, their best food is 
raw sheep heart, mixed with boiled egg, in the 
proportion of three parts of the former, to one 
of the latter. They leave us in September, and 
in all probability retire to Asia, as we are in- 
formed by men of the strictest veracity. 

“This sweet harbinger of the light/' says 
Fryer, “ is a constant cheerer of the groves of 
Persia, charming with its warbling strains, the 
heaviest soul into a pleasing ecstasy.” 

In Aleppo there are many persons who obtain 
a livelihood, by letting out Nightingales on 
hire.* The Nightingale is the sweetest musi- 
cian of the woods. Oft have I lain reclined be- 
neath the shadowy trees, secure from the scorch- 
ing beams of the noon-day sun, and fed with 
admiration on her soul enlivening strains. At 
midnight too, when nature assumes her general 
sleep, I oftentimes have sought the solemn walk 
in wandering mazes lo9t ; and listened to her 
exquisite strains, which, aided by the surround- 
ing gloom, have pressed a weight of pleasing 
gnef upon my heart, and caused the tears to 
Row in torrents down my cheeks. He, that 
At midnight,” says an interesting writer, “ when 
the very labourers sleep securely, should hear, 
as I have heard, the clear air, the sweet des- 
cents, the natural rising and falling, the 
doubling, and redoubling of her voice, might 
well be lifted above earth, and say, “ Lord ! 
what music bast thou provided for toy saints in 
fc**ven, when thou afford est bad men such mu- 
upon earth.” It is generally believed that 

. * Vide my Essay on * Ornithology Impel iai Mag. vol. 

6 col. 814. 


the Nightingale never sings in the day time. 
Hence, Shakspeare says, 

** The Nightingale, If she should sing by day, 

When ev’ry goose is cackling, woo Id be thought, 

No better a musician than the wren.” 

But this opinion, however general it may be, 
is certainly incorrect. She sings all the day 
long, as well as during the night $ and is in fact, 
the mdst garrulous songstress of the grove. 
That Milton was acquainted with this fact, is 
evident from the following passage : — 

** From branch to branch, the smaller birds with song 
Solace the woods, and spread their painted wings 
Till even; nor then, the solemn Nightingale 
Ceases to warble; in shadiest covert bid. 

She all the night tnnes her soft lays.” 

There is no other bird of the same size as the 
Nightingale, in which the muscles of the larynx 
are so strong : consequently, no other bin! of 
the same size is capable of such violent thrill- 
ing sounds. Who, that has not heard the 
Nightingale, can believe so small a bird to be 
capable of such violent exertions without rup- 
tering its lungs ? or that her notes, soft, qua- 
vering and melodious, can be heard to the dis- 
tance of half a mile ? At the lonely hour of 
midnight, when not a star twinkles, and there 
is no light, save that which is afforded by the 
numerous glow-worms shining on the green- 
wood side ; then, the music of the sweet-tuned 
songstress, which during the day was in the 
highest degree enlivening, becomes plaintive or 
melancholy. 

u Darkling she wails the sadly pleasing strains. 

And melancholy music Alls the plains.” 

It is a well known fact, that Nightingales 
may be taught to adopt the notes or calls of 
other birds : they may also be taught to articu- 
late words and sentences.f During my resi- 
dence in London, in the summer of 1821, I 
witnessed a remarkable instance of this kind in 
a Nightingale, the property of a young sailor 
who resides in the Borough. This bira very 
distinctly articulated the following short senten- 
ces in my hearing : — “ Poor Tom” — ” pretty 
boy” — " bless the Icing.” Upon interrogating 
the boy concerning his bird, he informed me 
that he took it from the nest about two years 
ago, since which time it had received no tuition 
from any person whatever, but from being- con- 
stantly in company with a male parrot, it had 
learned to speak several short sentences, among 
which were those I had already heard. He also 
informed me that it could not sing a single note, 
a circumstance scarcely worth recording, as it 
has long since been proved that the peculiar 
notes or calls of birds, are no more innate than 
language is in man. The Nightingale was ever 
a favourite bird with the poets, and perhaps no 
person ever spent more agreeable nours than 
Thomson did while listening to those which 
used to frequent Richmond Gardens. Equally 
with Thomson was it a favourite with Milton, 
and beautiful as is Thomson's celebrated Ode, 
there are passages in the II Penseroso, and 


t Pliny inform* u* that the sons of the Emperor Ciandins, 
kept several of these birds that spoke to their masters in Greek 
and Latin ; but the whole story is ridiculous and contemptible. 


Paradise Lost, which are justly entitled to a 
superiority over its most prominent beauties. 

The ancients considered it as the most exqui- 
site of singing birds, and while they listened 
with ecstasy to its enchanting strains, they com- 
pared it to those persons who have neither ele- 
gance of form, nor beauty of features to re- 
commend themselves ; but whose minds are 
stored with amiable qualities, and pregnant 
with solid and polite literature. The same may 
be said of the moderns ; for they have likewise 
enjoyed the luxury which so much delighted 
their ancestors. 

Elegance of form, uncombined with mental 
beauty, cau uever secure the admiration of those 
persons who are worthy of our esteem. 

Johannes. 

Manchester, 1823. 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


Slowly vanish'd tbc shade of the rich setting tun. 

And sad, lonely, and hoarse did the convent bell toll, 
Philomela her heavenly strains had began, 

And the murmuring waters did raonrnfnUy roll; 

When Edwin the path to yon fair village trod, 

And high beat hit kind heart, now in hope, now in fear. 
As be view'd the belov'd and the well known abode. 
Where contented, tbo’ poor, dwelt his family dear. 

Many years had flown past, since Edwin was torn 
From the village he lov’d by a merciless band ; 

Who left aged and helpless the father to mourn. 

And the sou forced to ftght in a far distant land : 

Oh how shall I paint the distraction which reign’d. 

What pangs tore the heart of his Anna, his love ; 

To his heart-broken parents how oft he was strain'd. 

While they sought for relief from the heav*ns above ! — 

From the bosoms bereft heaven heard the fond prayer. 
And, when on the death-strewn and horror.clad plain. 
Watch’d o’er their lov’d son with a father's kind care. 

Till sweet peace brought him back to his vUlage again ; 
Now he hop'd, with what joy, what pleasure, to cheer 
Their old age of care, while from labour they'd rost : 

To wipe from his Ann’s beaut’ons cheek the blest tear. 

To clasp those he lov’d to his joy-throbbing breast. 

O'er the scene Luna's softest effulgence was thrown. 

As nearer and nearer the village he drew. 

As he gain’d the white cottage with woodbine o'ergrown. 
And with quick-beating heart to the threshold he flew : 

He knocks— hears a foot, strangers open the door. 

And despair to Ids breast as lightning swift fled; 

For bis parents he asks— alas they’re no more ; 

For his Anna — bat she too was dying, or dead. 

How blest had he fall'n on the gore-crimson’d field. 

He then should not know that soul-o’erwhelroing grief, 

As breathless be stood; nor would tears their ease yield. 
Nor give his sear'd soul one short moment's relief : 

My father, he moan'd, your prediction was true — 

“Ah, before you return we shall sleep in the grave,” 

And my Anna, ray lov'd, my betroth’d — and must you — 
Oh God will no pray’rs fir ora the tomb my love save ! 

Heart-blighted and fainting, he sank on the chair ; 

But short was oblivion's balm to his son!. 

His features were stamp’d with the hue of despair. 

And wand’ring and frenzied his eyes ’gan to roll : 

“ Who said,” he exclaim’d, *' that n»y parents were dead, 
That the lips which have blest me arc cold In the earth; 
Who said that my Anna's pure spirit had fled, 

To give to the Angels its beauty and worth ? ” 

Ah sir, they replied, when your parents had lost 
The dear child of their age, their fundly-loved sou. 

By poverty they were relentlessly crost, 

Ere yet death in pale sickness bis purpose begun : 

But still they would hope the Creator would hear 
And protect you when dire iu the battle-strodc death ; 

And hop'd yet to see all oo earth they held dear. 

Then with blessings resign in bis arms their last breath! 

Destroy’d was their balm-breathing prospect the day 
That tidings arriv’d — uonc their anguish ran tell, — 

When they heard that a corse, 'mongthe slaughter’d you lay 
The arrow ot death pierc'd their breasts and they fell ! 
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Hal until Wit kiwu cutaturt, — they wnnn^vi to live. 

For the child of their hope now on earth was no more ; 
Without him e'en wealth no tree oorafort coold give. 

And they left for hi* Heaven, time's treacherous shore! 

Yonr Ann heard the taie, and, oh sad is her fate — 

Not the tent spark of hope for her life is descried : — 

Yonr parents not lone languish'd in their lorn state. 

With yonr name on their Tips the next evening they died. 

“ Bat my Anna — she lives?” — Edwin breathlessly spoke, 

M To thy aid— O, thy meiry Eternal f — I fly— 

Spare, spare her, fell death, from thy withering stroke. 

Or strike here— ‘and lifeless with her let me lie!” 

They lead him where faint on the coach she reclin’d, 

Pale and wan was that cheek the rose once had o’ercast ; 
And dim that bright eye which bespoke the gay mind. 

In those hoars of delight, which for ever had nasi ! — 

“ My Anna,” he moan'd, as be tank by her side ; 

She rais'd her fair form, where each grace lent their charms — 
“ Tis be— ’tis ray life — 'tin my Edwin,” she cried — 

With die last kiss of ^>ve she expir’d in his arras ! 

He shriek’d — 'twas the erv of one mad with despair. 

He gated on that form, ah still beauteous, tho’ dead. 

His gestures were frantic, his shrieks rent the air— 

And his wild glaring eyes spokes his senses were fled !— 
'Neath the low drooping willow a grave they unclose 
The remains of the lovely and flrir to entomb ; 

The son on that mom o'er the village ne’er rose. 

And it seem'd as though heaven wept 'mid the deep gloom. 

And while o'er the plain to the churchyard she’s home, 
Edwin after the corpse, shrieking franticldy, trod ; 

The coffin he clasps— -from his clasp it is torn. 

And a deep hollow groan sends hi* spirit to God I — 

In evening’s sweet hour, oft the villagers rove. 

And strew o'er their grave the fair flow'rs of the year : 

They think of their youth, and their beauty, and love, — 
And their mcm'ry embalm with the sorrow.fraugbt tear. 
Manchester. N. M. HALCESRISA. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF HUMPHREY CHB- 
THAM, FOUNDER OF THE SCHOOL AND LI- 
BRARY AT THE COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


( From Fuller s Worthies of England . ) 

Humphrey Chetham, third son of Henry 
Chetham, of Crorapsall, gentleman, is thought 
(on just ground) to descend from Sir Jeffrey 
Chetham, of Chetham, (a man of much rank 
in former days) and some old writings in the 
hands of worshipful persons, not far remote 
from the place, ao evidence as much, but the 
said Sir .Jeffrey falling in troublesome times 
into the King's displeasure, (in effect) was long 
since ruinated. 

But it seems his posterity was unwilling to 
fly far from their old (though destroyed) nest, 
and got themselves a handsome habitation at 
Croibpsall, hard by, where James, elder bro- 
ther of this Humphrey Chetham, did reside. 
The younger brethren, George, Humphrey, 
and Ralph, betook themselves to the trading of 
this county, dealing in Manchester commodities 
sent up to London, and Humphrey signally ira- 

£ roved himself in piety and outward prosperity. 

Te was a diligent reader of the scriptures, and 
of the works of sound divines, a respecter of 
such ministers, which he accounted truly Godly, 
upright, sober, sincere and discreet . He was 
high sheriff of this county, 1635, discharging 
the place with great honour. Insomuch that 
very good gentlemen of birth and estate did 
wjpar his cloth at the assize, to certify their un- 
feigned affection to him, and two of them* of 
the same profession with himself have since 
been sheriffs of the county. 

Grudge not, reader, to po through so long a 
porch, for I assure thee it leads unto a fair 
palace ; to as great a master-piece of bouuty as 
our age hath afforded. This Mr. Chetham, by 
his will, bearing date the 16th of January, 
1651, gave 7000/. to buy a fee-simple estate of 
420/. for ever, for the education of forty poor 
children in Manchester at school, from about 
six till fourteen years of age, when they are to 
be bound out apprentices. They must be the 

• John Hartley and H. Wrigley, Esqrs. 


children of jwvr but honest parents, no bastards, 

nor diseasea at the time thev are chosen, not 
lame nor blind, in regard the town of Man- 
chester bath ample means already (if so em- 
ployed) for the maintenance of such impotents. 
Indeed he intended it for a seminary of religion 
and ingenuity, where the aforesaid boys were to 
have diet, lodging, apparel, and instruction. 
He gave 1000/. for books to a library, and 100/. 
to prepare a place for them. He beaueathed 
200/. to buy books (such as he himself delighted 
in) for the churches of Manchester, Bolton, 
and other chapels thereabouts ; he gave the re- 
mainder of his estate (debts and legacies first 
paid) to the increase of the books in the library. 

Now, as the loaves in the gospel multiplied 
in the breaking ; so Mr. Chet ham's estate did 
not shrink but swell in the calling of it in ; in- 
somuch that the aforesaid surplusage is known 
to be the better part of 2000/. Dying a 
bachelor, he appointed George Chetham, Esq. 
citizen and grocer of London, (whereof he was 
chosen alderman, 1656, and fined for the same) 
and Edward Chetham, gent, executors of his 
: will and testament. 


ANECDOTES OF THE FAMOUS ROGER BACON. 


[Coaummirotad by R. 7.] 


This great man was born near Uchester, in 
the year 1214 ; and began his studies very early, 
at Oxford. He afterwards went to Paris, where 
he learnt physic and mathematics. On his re- 
turn to Oxford, he applied himself to languages 
and philosophy; in which he quickly made 
such progress, that he wrote a Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew grammar ; and improved the latter 
considerably. He also wrote several tracts on 
chemistry ; some of which are to be seen in the 
Bodleian library, and in that of the Earl of 
Oxford. He speaks of almost every operation 
now used in chemistry, and mentions the inci- 
neration of Fern, from which the English made 
glass. He also describes the method of making 
tinctures and elixirs. He understood, and ex- 
plained the nature of concave glasses, on which 
nc wrote a treatise, shewing their force in burn- 
ing things at a distance- How far he advanced 
optics, in all its branches, is sufficiently evident 
from his book on perspective, where he dis- 
courses of the reflection and refraetion of lights, 
and describes the cantera obsewra, and all sorts 
of glasses which magnify or diminish any ob- 
ject, bring it nearer to the eye, or remove it 
farther off. Among the rest, the use of the 
optic tube, or telescope, thought to be a modern 
invention, was plainly known to him. In short, 
he was the miracle of the age he lived in ; and 
perhaps, the greatest mechanical genius that 
ever appeared in the world since the days of 
Archimedes. His mathematical instruments 
cost 300/. ; and he says, that in twenty years, 
he spent 2000/. in them and books : a prodigious 
sum for such expenses in those days. 

Roger Bacon was almost the only astronomer 
of that age. He found out an error in the 
calendar, in relation to the quantity of the solar 
year, which had been increasing from the time 
of Julius Caesar ; and proposed a plan, to Pope 
Clement the Fourth, in 1267, how it should be 
corrected: and, above three hundred years 
afterwards. Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, fol- 
lowed that very plan, in the reformation of the 
Julian Calendar, with this difference only, that 
Roger Bacon would have begun it from the 
birth of Christ ; whereas the Gregorian correc- 
tion reaches no higher than the Nicene Council. 

, His penetrating genius did not stop here : he 


entered into the depth of ateriu mical science 
and was so well acquainted with the force of 
elastic bodies, that, in imitation of Archytu 
who contrived a wooden dove that could fly* 
he, as tee are told, could make a flying ehsriot 
and had the art of putting statues in motion’, 
and producing articulate sounds from a brazen 
head. He hit upon the secret of gun-powder, 
and describes the materials of its composition’ 
and the amazing effects of its noise and light 
“ These," says Dr. Friend, " are great disco- 
veries in so ignorant an age, especially con- 
sidering that he had no master to instruct him" 
But it is still more wonderful that such disco- 
veries should lie so long concealed, till otben 
should start up, in the succeeding centuries, 
and lay claim to those very inventions which 
Roger Bacon only had a right to. 

He went on prosecuting these studies, with 
indefatigable application, more than forty yean. 
He was a very learned man, in a very illiterate 
age : and performed such things, by the help of 
mathematics, that he was suspected of mark, 
and . persecuted by his own fraternity: &jr 
would uot receive his works into their libraries ; 
and, at last, got him imprisoned. Such was 
the gross ignorance of people, in those ages, 
that extraordinary actions done, by knowledge 
of the arts, and a judicious application of the 
powers of nature, were, by them, attributed to 
conjuration ; and accordingly, they deemed this 
| great man neither more nor leas than a conjurer 
j or magician. 

It was the subject of this brief biographical 
j sketch who taught philosophy not to advance t 
| single step without leaning on the crutch of ex- 
periment ; and it is by following this lesson 
j that the study of Nature is now become, fa 
I science of facts. 


TO AN ALMOND TREE. 

Imitated from a French translation of some Sportsk Law- 


Sad Winter still prolong'd his stay, 

Nor yet the timid eephyrt sigh 

Proclaim’d from fa r the summer's day— 
The sultry ere — the rosy sky. 

Pale Almond tree — I viewed thee then 
In ein’rald vestments richly drest. 

Imploring nature— once again 
To let thee bloom the earliest. 

Thou op’d thy bloom — ere yet the rest— 
Of solitary beauty vain — 

Thou decmd’st thyself the happiest 
Of Flora and Pomona’s train. 

Poor Almond tree — the charm soon past— 
Gay pleasure loll’d thee but an hoar; 

Alas ! a rude relentless blast 
Tore from thee both thy fruit and flower. 

Like thee I err’d : — alas f no less 
Were folly and imprudence mine— 

Too soon I grasp’d a l happiness. 

And lost for ever Eveline. 

June 5th , 1823. 


TO STELLA. 


Stella, tell me lovely maid. 

Why it is that tboo’rt so sod: — 

Why that sigh— that look soidrear— 
That pensiveness — that limpid tear 
Sparkling in thy downcast eye, 

Which erst witbeastern g mm might vie! 
Shall from tby cheek the blushing rose 
Be ruddy snatch’d ere yet it Mows! 

Thy spriglitUnem and spring of soul. 
Shall dim despondency controal! 

Is it decrued that thou should'*! know 
The gloomy truth, which- years bestow!— 
That happiness Is hot s dream— 

A babbie floating down a stream! 

That life is but a chain of woe — 

A path where numerous briars grow— 
And though a cheerful hour may peas. 
Yet pain and anguish form the mass? 
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Oh eol— again that Iumg&S «yi 
Shall dart Its wonted brilliancy — 

That palHJ cheek shaU yet disclose 
Usdettfiit Mashas o t the rose 
Despondency no more shall press 
Who heavy hand thy sprlghtftness — 

IVo more thy gentle mind Be fraagfat 
With mournful and embitter'd ihaegbt.- 
Tfcyi rlootn — thy penslvcaess shall flee, 
Sapplied hy nailing gsyety. 

vAwm; mbs. 


TAB FfONRER3. 
(Comthukd from our imt.) 


The following account of the escape of Eliza- 
beth and her fraud, from a Panther, is particu- 
larly interesting. 

They pro c ee d ed along the mar gin of the precipice, 
catching occasional glimpses of Mm placid. Ostegd, 
or pooling to listen to the rattling of wbeeU and the 
soamto of hammer*, that roan from. the valley, to mingle 
the signs of men with the scenes of nature, when 
Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed — 

* Listen ! there are the cries ef a child on this moun- 
tain ! is there a clearing near us ? or can some little 
one have strayed from its parents V 

* Such things frequently happen,’ returned Louisa. 

4 Let as foDow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer, j 
starving on the hill.' 

Urged by this consideration, the females pursued the 
low, mournful sounds, that proceeded from the forest, 
with quick and impatient steps More than once, the 
ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing that 
she saw the sufferer, when Louiaa caught her by the 
arm, and pointing behind them, cried — 

4 Look at the dog.' 

Brave had been their companion, from the time the 
voiee of his young mistress lured him from his kennel, 
to the present moment. His advanced age had long 
before deprived him of his activity ; and when his com- 
panions stopped to view the scenery, or to add to their 
bonqnets, the mastiff would lay bis huge frame on the 
gramid, and await thair movements, with hn eyes 
eloeod, and a Imdessness hr his air that ill accorded 
with the character of a protector. Bat when, aroused 
by this cry from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, she saw 
the dog with his eyes keenly set on tome distant object, 
his heed bent near the ground, and his hair actually 
risiagon his body, either through fright or anger. It 
was most probably the latter, for he was growling in a 
low key, and occasionally shewing his teeth, in a man- 
ner that would have terrified bis mistress, had she not 
so wall known his good qualities. 

4 Brave t ' the said, 4 be quiet, Brave ! whst tto yon 
see, fellow V 

At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, 
Instead of being at all diminished, was very sensibly 
increased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated 
biased f at the feet of hia mistress, growling loader thin 
before, end occasionally giving vent to his ire by a 
short, surly barking. 

* What does he see ? ' said Elisabeth ; 4 there must 
be some animal in sight.' 

Hearing no aofewer from her companion, MissTempfb 
t nrned her head, and beheld Leftist, standing with her 
fmee whitened to the colour of death, and her finger 
pointing upward, with a sort of dickering, convulsed 
■sot ion. The quick eye of EHsabeib glanced in the 
direction indicated by her friend, where she saw the 
fierce front end glaring eyes of a female panther, fixed 
on them in horrid malignity, and threatening instant 
destruction. 


4 Let os fly!' exclaimed Elisabeth, grasping the 
arm of Lonisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, 
and sank lifeless to the earth. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament of 
Elisabeth Temple, that could prompt her to desert a 
companion in such an extremity ; and she fell on her 
kneee, by the ride of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from 
the person of berftieod, with an instinctive readiness, 
•sob parts of bor dress as might obstruct her respiration, 
ond enoooraging tbdr only safeguard, the dog, at the 
time, by the sounds .other voiee. 


* Courage, Brave/ she cried, her own tones beginning 
to tremble, 4 ooerage, courage, good Brave.' 

* A quarter-grown cob, that bad hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared dropping from the branches of a sapling, 
that grew under the shade of the beech which held its 
dam. This ignorant, but vicious creature, approached 
near to the dog, imitating the actions and sounds of its 
psrent, hot exhibiting a strange mixture of tbe playful- 
ness of a kitten with the ferosity of its race. — Standing 
en its bind legs, it would rend the hark of a tree with 
its fore paws, and play 411 tbe antics of a cat, for a 
moment : and then, by leshiog itself with its tail, growl- 
ing, and scratching tbe earth, h would attempt tbe 
manifestations of anger that rendered its parent so 
terrific. 

AH this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, bis 
short tail erect, hia body drawn baokward on its 
haunobet, and hia eyea following tbe movements of both 
dam and cub, At every gambol played by the latter, 
it approached Higher to tbe dog ; tbe growling of tbe 
throe becoming moee horrid at each moment, until the 
younger beast overleaping its intended bound, fell 
directly before the mastiff. There was a moment of 
fearful cries end straggles, but they ended almost as 
soon as commenced, by tbe cob appearing in the air, 
hurled from tbe jaws of Brave, with a violence that 
sent it against a tree so forcibly, as to reader it com- 
pletely senseless. 

Elisabeth witnessed tbe short straggle, and her blood 
was warming with the triumph of the dog, when she 
saw the form of the old panther in the air, springing 
twenty feet from tbe branch of the beech to the back of 
tbe mastiff. No words of ours can describe the fury of 
the conflict that followed. It was a confused straggle 
on the dried leaves, accompanied by loud and terrible 
cries, barks and growls. Miss Temple continued on 
her knees, bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes 
fixed on tbe animals, with an interest so horrid, and yet 
so intense, that she almost forgot her own stake in the 
result. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the 
inhabitant of the forest, that its active frame seemed 
constantly in the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe, 
at mob successive leap, When tbe panther lighted on 
the shoulders of the mastiff which was its constant aim, 
old Brave, though torn with her talons, and stained 
with his own blood, that already flowed from a dozen 
wounds, would shake off his furious foe, like a feather, 
and rearing on his hind legs, rush to the fray again, 
with his jawa distended, and a dauntless eye. But age, 
and his pampered life, greatly disqualified the noble 
mastiff, for such a straggle. In every thing but 
courage, he was only tbe vestige of what be bad onoe 
been. A higher bound than ever, raised the wary and 
furious beast far beyond the reach of tbe dog, who was 
making u desperate, bnt fruitless dash at her, from 
which she alighted in a favourable position, on the back 
of her aged foe. For a single moment, only, could the 
panther remain there, tbe great strength of the dog 
returning with a convulsive effort. But Elizabeth saw, 
as Brave fastened his teeth in tbe aide of his enemy, 
that tbe collar of brass around his neck, which had been 
glittering throughout the fray, was of the colour of 
blood, and directly, that his frame was sinking to tbe 
earth, where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. Several 
mighty efforts of the wild cat to extricate herself from 
the jaws of tbe dog, followed, but they were fruitless, 
until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed, 
and his teeth loosened ; when the short convulsions and 
stillness that succeeded, announced the death of poor 
Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of tbe beast. 
There is said to be something in tbe front of tbe image 
of the Maker, that daunts the hearts of the inferior 
beings of his creation ; and it would seem that seme 
such power, in the present instance, suspended the 
threatened blow. The eyes of the monster and the 
kneeling maiden met^for an instant, when the former 
stooped to examine her (alien foe ; next to scent her 
luckless cub. From tbe latter examination it turned, 
! however, with its eyes apparently emitting flashes of 
fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its daws 
projecting four inches from its broad feet. 

Miss Temple did not, or could not, move. Her 
haoda were clasped in the attitnde of prayer, bnt her 
eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy ; ber cheeks 


were Munched to tbe whiteness of ratrMe, and her lips 
were slightly separated with horror. The moment 
teemed now to have arrived for the fatal termination, 
and tbe beaatifol figure of Btirabeth was bowing meekly 
to tbe stroke, when a rustling of leaves from behind 
seemed rather to mock the organs, than to meet her 
ears. 

4 Hist ! hist ! ' said a low voiee~~ 1 stoop lower, gatt-; 
your bonnet hides the creator's head/ 

It was rather the yield! ag of nature than a compli- 
ance with this unexpected order, that caased tbe bead 
of onr heroine to sink on ber bosom ; when she board 
tbe report of the riflle, the whizaing of the ballet, and 
the enraged ories of tbe beast, who was rolling over on 
the earth, biting its own Aesh, and tearing tbe twigs 
and branches within its reach. At tbe next instant the 
form of the Leather-stocking rushed hy her, and be 
called aloud — - 

4 Come in, Hector, come in, yoo old fool ; 'tit a hard- 
lived animal, and may jmap ag’io/ 

Natty maintained hia position in front of the maidens, 

I most fearlessly, notwithstanding tbe violent bounds and 
| threatening aspeot of the wounded panther, which gave 
several indications of returning strength and ferosity, 
until bis rifle was again loaded, when he stepped op to 
tbe enraged animal, and, placing the unmade close to its 
bead, every spark of life was extinguished by the 
discharge. 

The death of an Indian is beautifully 
sketched. — 

Elizabeth took from tbe band of Edwards the liquor 
which be offered, and then motioned to be left again to 
herself. 

The yontb tamed at her bidding, and observed Natty 
kindly assidnoas aroaad the person of Mobegmt. 
When their eyes met, the hunter said sorrowfully — 

4 His time has come, lad ; I see it in bis eye ; — when 
an Indian fixes bis eye, he means to go bnt to one 
place ; and that the wilful creators pat their minds on, 
they’re snre to do.’ 

A quick tread diverted the reply of the youth, and 
in a few moments, to the amazement of the whole party, 
Mr. Grant was dinging to the ride of the mountain, 
and striving to reach the place where they stood. 
Oliver sprang to his assistance, and by their united 
efforts* the worthy divine was soon placed safely among 
them. 

4 How came yon added to onr number t ' cried 
Edwards ; 4 Is the hill alive with people at a time like 
this?' 

The hasty bat pious thanksgivings of tbe clergyman 
were soon ejaculated ; and when he succeeded in col- 
lecting his bewildered senses, be replied — ? 

4 1 heard that my child was seen coming to the 
mountain : and when the fire broke over its summit, 
my uueasiness drew me np the road, where 1 found 
Lonisa, in terror for Miss Temple. It was to seek ber, 
that I came into this dangerous place ; and I think but 
for God's mercy, through the dogs of Natty, I should 
have perished in the flames myself.’ 

4 Ay ! follow the hounds, and if there's an opening, 
they'll scent it oat/ said Natty ; 4 their noses be given 
to them tbe same as man's reason/ 

4 1 did so, and they led me to this place j but, praise 
be to God, that I see yoa all safe and well/ 

4 No, no/ returned the hunter ; safe we be, bat us 
for well, John can’t be ‘called in a good way, unless 
yon’ll say that for a man that’s taking bis last look at 
the 'arth/ 


4 He speaks the troth ! ' said the divioe, with the 
holy awe with which he ever approached tbe dying ; — 
4 1 have been by too many death-beds, not to see that 
the hand of the tyrant is laid on this old warrior. . Oh ! 
bow consoling it is, to know that be has not rejected 
the offered mercy, in bis boor of strength and of 
worldly temptations ! The offspring of a race of 
heathens, he has in troth been 4 as a brand plncked from 
the horning/ ' 

4 No, no/ returned Natty, who alone stood with him 
by the side of the dying warrior, 4 it’s no horning that 
ails him, though his Indian feelings made him scorn to 
move, unless it beihe burning of man’s wicked thoughts 
for near fourscore yean, but it’s nater giving out in a 
chase that’s ran too long. — Down with ye, Hector ! 
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down, I nj ! — Flesh isn’t iron, that a man can lire for 
•rcr, and see bis kith and kin driven to a far country, 
and he left to mourn, with none to keep him company.' 

4 John, 1 said the divine, tenderly, * do you hear me ? 
do you wish the prayers appointed by the chutch, at 
this trying moment ? ’ 

The Indian turned his ghastly face to the speaker, 
and fastened his dark eyes on him, steadily, but 
vacantly. No sign of recognition was made ; and in a 
moment he moved his head again slowly towards the 
vale, and begun to sing, using bis own language, in 
those low, guttural tones that have been so often men* 
tioned, his notes rising with his theme, till they swelled 
to fulness, if not to harmony : 

4 1 will come ! I will come ! to the land of the just I 
will come! No Delaware fears his end ; no Mohican 
shrinks from death ; for the Great Spirit calls, and he 
goes. My father I have honoured ; I have cherished 
my mother; to my tribe I’ve been faithfol and true. 
The Maquaa 1 have slain !— I have slain the M aquas ! 
and the Great Spirit calls to his son. 1 will come ! I 
will come ! to the land of the just I will come !’ 

4 Wbat says be, Leather-slocking?’ inquired the 
priest, with tender interest ; 4 * sings be the Redeemer's 
praise ? * 

4 No, no — *tis bis own praise that he speaks now,’ 
said Natty, turning in a melancholy manner from the 
sight of his dying friend ; 4 and a good right be has to 
say it all, for I know every word of it to be true.’ 

4 May Heaven avert such self-righteousness from bis 
heart !’ exclaimed the divine. 4 Humility and penitence 
are the seals of Christianity ; and without feeling them 
deeply seated in the soul, all hope is delusive, and 
leads to vain expectations. Praise himself! when his 
whole son! and body should unite to praise his Maker ! 
John ! you have enjoyed the blessing of a gospel minis- 
try, and have been called from out of a multitude of 
sinners and pagans, and, I trust, for a wise and gracious 
purpose. Do you now feel what it is to be justified by 
your Saviour’s death, and reject all weak and idle 
dependence on good works, that spriug from man’s 
pride and vain-glory ? ’ 

The Indian did not regard his interrogator, but he 
raised his head again, and said, in a low, distinct 
voice — 

4 Who can say that the Maquas know the baek of 
Mohegan! What enemy that trusted in him did not 
seethe morning? What Mingo that he chased ever 
sung the song of triumph ? Did Mohegan ever lie ? 
No ; for the truth lived in him, and none else could 
come out of him. In his youth, he was a warrior, and 
his moccasins left the stain of blood. In his age be 
was wise ; and his words at the council fire did not 
blow away with the winds.' 

4 Ah! he has abandoned that vain relic of pagaulsm, 
his songs/ cried the good divine ; — 4 what says he now ? 
is he sensible of bis lost state?’ 

4 Lord ! raau/ said Natty, 4 he knows his ind is at 
hand as well as you or I, but, so far from thinking it a 
Ions to him, lie believes it to be a great gain. He is 
now old aud stiff, and you’ve made the game so source 
and shy, that better shots than him find it hard to get 
a livelihood. Now he thinks he shall travel where it 
will always be good hunting ; where no wicked or nn- 
just Indians can go ; and where he shall meet all his 
tribe together, agin. There’s not much loss in that, 
to a man whose bauds be hardly fit for basket-making. 
Loss ! if there be any loss, ’twill be to me. I’m sure, 
after he’s gone, there will be bul little left for me to 
do but to follow/ 

4 His exampje and end, which, I humbly trust, shall 
yet be made glorious/ returned Mr. Grant, 4 should 
lead your mind to dwell ou the things of another life. 
But I feel it to be my duty to smooth the way for the 
parting spirit. This is ihe moment, John, when the 
reflection that you did not reject the mediation of the 
Redeemer, will bring balm to your soul. Trust not to 
any act of former days, but lay the burthen of your 
sins at his feet, aud ycu have his own blessed assurance 
that he will not desert you/ 

4 Though all you say be true, and you have scripture 
gospels for it, too/ said Natty, 4 you will make nothing 
. of the Indian. He has’nt seen a Moravian priest sin 
• the war ; aud its hard to keep them from .going buck 
to their native ways. I should think twould be as 


well to let the old man pass in pence. He’s happy 
now ; I know it by bis eye ; and that’s more than I 
would say for the chief, sin’ the time the Delawares 
broke up from the head-waters of their river, aud went 
west. Ahs ! me ! ’tie a grievous long time that, and 
many dark days have we both seen together, sin* it.* 
Hawk-eye!' said Mohegan, rousing with the last 
glimmering of life. 4 Hawk-eye! listen to the words 
of your brother.' 

4 Yes, John,' said the hunter, io English, strongly 
affected by the appeal, and drawing to his side ; ‘ we 
have been brothers ; and more so than it means in the 
Indian tougue. What would ye have with me, Chin- 
gachgook ? ’ 

4 Hawk-eye ! my fathers call me to the happy hnnt- 
ing-grounds. The path is clear, and the eyes of Mo- 
began grow young. I look — but I see no white-skins ; 
tbere are none to be seen but just and brave lodisns. 
Farewell, Hawk-eye — you shall go with the Fire-eater 
and the Young Eagle, to the white roan’s heaven ; but 
I go after my fathers. Let the bow, aud tomahawk, 
aud pipe, and the wampum, of Mohegan, be laid in 
his grave ; for when be starts ’twill be in the night, 
like a warrior on a war parly, and he cannot stop to 
seek them/ 

4 What says he, Nathaniel?’ cried Mr. Grant, ear- 
nestly, and with obvious anxiety ; 44 does he recall the 
promises of the mediation? and trust bis salvation to i 
the Rook of Ages?’ I 

Although the faith of the hunter was by no means j 
clear, yet the fruits of early instruction bad not entirely | 
fallen in the wilderness. He believed in one God, and | 
in one heaven ; and when the strong feeling excited by j 
the leave-tcking of his old companion, which was ex- 
hibited by the powerful working of every muscle in J 
his weather- beaten face suffered him to speak, be re- ' 
plied — 

4 No — no— he trusts only to the Great Spirit of the 
savages, and to his own good deeds. He thinks, like 
all his people, that he is to be young ag’in, and to hunt, 
and he happy to the ind of etarnity. It’s pretty much 
the same with all colours, parson. I could never bring 
myself to think that I shall meet with these hounds, 
or my piece, in another world ; though the thoughts of 
leaving them for ever sometimes brings hard feelings 
over me, and makes me cling to life with a greater 
craving than beseems three score and ten.' 

4 The Lord, in his mercy, avert such a death from j 
one who has been sealed with the sign of the cross!’ I 
cried the minister in holy fervour. 4 John ’ | 

He pansed ; for the scene, and the elements, seemed ; 
to conspire to oppress the powers of humanity. During 
the period occupied by the events which we have re- 
lated, the dark clouds in the horizon had continued to 
increase in numbers and magnitude ; and the awful still- 
ness that now pervaded the air announced a crisis in 
the state of the atmosphere. The flames, which yet 
continued to rage along the sides of the mountain, no 
longer whirled in the uncertain currents of their own 
eddies, but blazed high and steadily towards the bea- j 
vens. There was even a quietude in the ravages of J 
the destructive element, as if it foresaw that a baud, , 
greater than even its own desolating power, was about 
to stay its progress. The piles of smoke which lay 
above the valley began to rise, and were dispelling ra- 
pidly ; and streaks of vivid lightning were dancing 
through the masses of clouds that impended over the 
western hills. "While Mr. Grant waa speaking, a flash, 
which sent its quivering light through the gloom, lay- 
ing jiare the whole opposite horizon, was followed by a 
loud crash of thunder, that rolled away among the hills, 
scorning to shake the foundations of the earth to their 
oentre. Mohegan raised himself, as if in obedience to 
a signal for bis departure, and stretched forth his 
wasted arm towards the west. His dark face lighted 
with a look of joy, which, with all other expression, 
gradually disappeared, the muscles stiffening as they 
retreated to a state of rest ; a slight convulsion played 
for a single instant about his li; s ; and his arm slowly 
dropped, rigid and motionless, by his side, leaviug the 
frame of the dead warrior reposing against the rock, 
with its glassy eyes open, and fixed on the distant hills, 
as if the deserted shell were tracing the flight of the 
spirit to its new abode. 


ON QUEUES. 

I have an instinctive, hereditary lore of 
aueue3. I do not mean to extend my veneration, 
(though I like them also,) to those graceful, 
tapenng wands, with which captains in country 
quarters, and aspiring under-graduates, illui 
trate the abstruse problems of chances and 
angels. Yet I admire a game of billiards, with 
out exposing my temper or my pockfcttoits 
temptations ; for I am not ashamed of my medi- 
ocrity, and have no dislike to receiving a red 
hazard. But I was not thinking of such queues. 
The queues which command my ever-ready res- 
pect, are those which a few stately, gray, pri- 
mitive gentlemen, of a past generation, cany 
about with them, in all seasons and into aU 
companies. They tell a tale of other days, and 
1 delight to read them. 

There are only two queues extant in die 
town in which I was born, and in which I hate 
lived from my boyhood. How many of my old, 
queue-bearing friends, who used to smile when 
I, wanton rogue, climbed up their chain and 
reverently laid their queues upon their pow- 
dered shoulders, how many have passed into the 
oblivious grave ! I sometimes see their venera- 
ble shades in my day-dreams, with their ample 
rouleaus of curls around their temples, and 
their neatly twisted aueues behind their hack.*. 
They are gone ; — and they are succeeded by a 
cropped and degenerate race. 

I am old enough to remember the * decline 
and fall’ of the empire of queues. Faithful 
companions, duteous followers, ye succumbed 
to the tyranny of the greatest of Tories. The 
fatal tax upon hair-powder exterminated yon 
Slowly and sadly did ye decay ; and ooe by ok 
did ye depart from tie cares of this transitory 
life! Frail and innocent beings, yc were un- 
timely plucked, and cut off from your abiding- 
place and your inheritance ! In a few short 
years I saw ye almost all yield to the avarice of 
those who should have cherished you. Thej 
cast you off in the hollowness of their friend- 
ship • and they went shorn into the bleak world, 
honourless, comfortless, queueless. 

I could never entirely tolerate the volunteer 
mania ; for it completed the destruction of the 
persecuted queues. There was only one officer 
in our corps, of glorious memory, who had the 
magnanimity to bear his queue without a blush 
Methought it gave him the look of those who 
knew how fields should be won. But there va 
a corporal who did not partake of my reveren- 
tial feelings. As the veteran marched in ^ 
vance of the battalion, the mischievous subal- 
tern (he was a tailor) would jperk thequeoe® 
his lieutenant’s face. I could have brougbube 
corporal to a court-martial ; it was flat mutiny, 
and unparalleled in the annals of warfare. 

• There were four queues in my native pl*< 
who survived the oppression of the times; b# 
they owed their existence to a rare corabinat»« 
of favourable circumstances. They were trim- 
med and watered by an ancient professor ot 
queues, who had commenced his practice not 
very many years after the disunion of the t*# 
illustrious occupations of barbery and surgery- 
The professor was necessary to the wearer « 
the queues ; and the four queues were a 
and obedient family, that he loved with a com- 
plete and unmingled devotion. He was not J 
vulgar and every-day professor. He had earea 
a small fortune in the happier times of cti* 
and toupees, and he despised the ordinary clie* 0 
of these later days of unpowdered P ert J*S 
He received an annual guinea front each of & 
queue-bearers ; and he resigned himself excfr 
sively to the cultivation of this his small est# 
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in tail. The hour of his morning visit was an 
hour of happiness ; it was a full hour. It was 
his to spread the flowing hair over the ample 
shoulders ; to smooth out the broad black rib- 
bon, which he carefully renewed when its lustre 
was sullied ; to gather up the scattered locks 
into a solid girth of leather ; and then to bind 
them fast, roundly and taperingly, till his power 
should again give them a temporary freedom. 

Poor F ! he sung “ Time has not thinned," 

with an exquisite tremulousness ; and he told 
the scandal of his profession with a sly and so- 
lemn air, which at once bespoke his discretion 
and his sincerity. He loved his queue-bearers 
alike, and he left to each of them a ring. 

His four stewards are alive ; but two of his 
cherished family are defunct. I was sorry when 

I heard that A had discarded the faithful 

attendant of so many years. He is of a rough 
and generous nature, and should have bethought 
him that the oak suffers the embrace of the ivy 
without a loss of power or dignity. As for 
P— 1 expected it of him. He was always a 
time-server, a slave of custom, a worshipper of 
the rising sun. He cast off the friend that never 
would have forsaken him ; he had not soul 
enough to feel the honour of being one of “ the 
last of the Romans." 

Had I once worn a queue I could never have 
parted with it. I was born after the refined 
days of hair- worship. The progress of intelli- 
gence has deposed these sinless and harmless 
adornments. But had it been my fate to have 
ever exhibited such an appendage to manhood, 
I would as soon have lost my hand as have suf- 
fered a sacrilegious scissors to have despoiled me 
of it. There is a mystical nature about a queue 
which approaches to the sublime : it is at once 
a part of the man, and a part of his dress ; it 
wul wear out fifty of his garments, and yet it 
does not seem wholly and essentially belonging 
to his body. Possessing the power of dismissing 
this ancient follower, I would have permitted 
my prerogative mercifully to have slumbered, 
till we had laid down together in the bosom of 
our common mother. How many fond recol- 
lections would have hung upon my queue ! The 
loved one who dallied with it; the children who 
were tickled with it! Psha! I have no such 
delightful associations ; I am cropped once a 
month, and my dishonoured locks are swept 
into the highway. 

There are only three queues in Parliament. 
They look to me like the pillars of the British 
constitution. I used to reverence the tall, stately 

Oeoige R , walking through the dirt of 

Palace Yard, in his black silks, with the grace 
and equanimity of an old cavalier. Such courtly 
g-aise n&s given place to the trowsers and frock- 
coats of the bustling city. But a trio of my 
queues are still there. There is Sir William 

O , the fox-hunter, whose thin, long queue 

has streamed in the breeze of many a misty 

morning : — there is W , the retired lawyer, 

whose thick sturdy queue has shaken *' pesti- 
lence and war" in many a wordy debate and 
there is A , the worn-out West-Indian plan- 

ter, whose pert diminutive adjunct ever re- 
minded me of pigtail. Praise and honour to 
their constancy ! 

I went at Christmas to Covent Garden to see 
the pantomime ; aud I was offended. Grimaldi 
had a lom? red queue, insolently mimicking the 
glories of the mighty dead. And the audience 
laughed ! I could not look upon Grimaldi 
again; but I walked round the degenerate 
house, — and there was not a queue in the whole 
dress circle. The age of gentlemen is passed ! — 
Knight* Quar. Magazine. 
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MR. GREEN’S ASCENT. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Green, the aeronaut, ascended 
from the Mermaid Gardens. He has since published 
a Narrative, of which the following is an extract : — 

“ At -a quarter before 8 o’clock I again entered the 
car amidst the donbts and fears of a most respectable 
assemblage, but they were instantly dispelled by my 
gradual ascent in an eastward direction, amidst the 
acclamations of assembled thousands. I was afraid of 
coming in contact with the tower in Hackney church- 
yard, which 1 passed within a very few yards, but 
avoided it by throwing oat a quantity of ballast 
Several persona on the top of the tower were so very 
near to me as to pat oat their bands to shake hands 
with me. I could not possibly refrain from laoghing 
at the circumstance, and they cheered me loudly aa 1 
passed. After I had thrown out the ballast, I ascended 
rapidly, and reached an elevation of at least two miles 
and a half, where I found it so intensely cold, that my 
fingers were paralysed. I passed over the left of 
Hackney Wick, the lead-mills in the marshes, Layton - 
stone. Barking Side, part of Epping-forest, and to the 
left of Romford ; and I descended in a clover-field 
belonging to Mr. Staines, at Nore-hill, four miles north- 
ward of Romford. My fall waa so very easy, having 
checked the accelerated velocity of the descent by the 
continued discharge of ballast, that I came to the ground 
without receiving the least shock or concussion. The 
appearances that I witnessed daring my voyage (it 
having been made at a different time of the day from 
any other of my aerial excursions) very greatly from 
those 1 bad previously observed. The son was setting 
at the time 1 entered the clonds, and the reflection of 
its rays variegated them, and gave to some of them the 
similitude of red vapor. The appearance of the river 
Thames, which on ray former ascent resembled a aheet 
of polished metal, now was obscured from my view by 
a mass of clouds of vapor rolling over it ; the land on 
each side of it at the same time appearing very distinct. 
Epping-forest, as I passed over one part of it, appeared 
of a triangular form, and resembled a eoppice covering 
two acres of land, the trees of which did not appear 
to my visual organs to be higher than gooseberry -bashes. 
I mention this to explain a statement made by Captain 
Sowden, who passed over the same forest with a bal- 
loon, in oompany with M. Garnerin, * That although 
Epping-forest did not appear larger than a gooseberry- 
bash, he coold distinctly see the ruts and farrows in 
the fields/ I have no doobt but that gentleman mis- 
took cross-roads and lanes for ruts and furrows, which 
any person on a first ascent would be likely to do ; and 
f oooceive that his observation as to the gooseberry- 
bosh referred merely to the height of the trees. The 
beauties of the various scenes — the diversified ap- 
pearances of the earth, occasioned by the setting of 
the sun — and the immense horizon which my sight com- 
passed, surpassed every thing I had previously wit- 
nessed on my former ascents at an earlier period of the 
day ; and I certainly should have gratified myself by 
remaining np mneb longer, had I not pledged myself 
to return, if possible, to Hackney, the same night; 
bat which 1 was prevented from effecting by being de- 
tained by Mr. Staines, who, very illiberally as I con- 
ceived, forcibly seized my balloon, because some trifling 
injury bad been done to his clover by persons who ran 
into the field to witness my descent, and whose natoral 
cariosity induced them to witness a close inspection of 
tbe mronautical machine. Bot, notwithstanding this 
impediment, I arrived at tbe Mermaid, at Hackney, at 
two o’clock on the following morning. My thanks are 
due to tbe Magistrates who were present, and to Mr. 
Garton, tbe head officer of Worship-street, by whose 
exertions I am mainly indebted for the preservation of 
tbe peace, and the safety of ray person and balloon. 
Goswell-st., June 4. Charles Green/ 1 


AFRICA : CAPTAIN OWEN'S EXPEDITION. 

We have been favoured with tbe sight of a letter 
from an officer on board tbe Severn, tbe flag ship of 
the little squadron which was fitted oat in the spring 
of last year, under the command of Captain William 
Owen, to survey the east coast of Africa. Tbe letter 
is dated St. Mary’s, East Coast of Madagascar, end 
of December, 1822. Tbe Severn, and the Cockburn, | 
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Tender, leH Simon’* Bay, Cape of Good Hope, early 
in September, and arrived at Algoa Bay in tbe middle 
of the month ; sailed again in three days, and reached 
Delagoa Bay at the end of the month, when they were 
joined by tbe Barracoota, which had been left behind 
at the Cape. Boats were manned to explore English 
River, the most considerable of three which fall into 
Delagoa Bay. While engaged in this service, one of 
the boats was attacked and nearly destroyed by a Hip- 
popotamus. Tbe crew, however, succeeded in reach- 
ing the shore without loss, and the whole party en- 
camped for tbe night. About midnight a fierce attack 
was made on them by a body of nearly 800 natives, 
who were, however, soon repulsed, and the only 
oasnalty was one of the Severn’s men being wounded. 
After an absence of ten days the boats returned to the 
ships, where a deadly fever soon began to prevail, 
which in a short time swept off 37 of tbe crews of tho 
two ships, among whom were Captain Leohmere and 
many other valuable officers. Aa soon as the fever 
showed itself, Captain Owen sailed for Madagascar, 
and by the time he had reached St. Mary’s the conta- 
gion bad ceased. Preparations were making, at the 
departure of the letter, for renewing the survey ; and 
as the unhealthy season was past, hopes of better suc- 
cess were entertained. — Lit. Gas. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF ABUSED H. 
Sheweth, 

That many ladies, and gentlemen, and likewise other 
persons of different occupations, trades, cbsracters, 
and dispositions to whom H. used to have free access, 
have now either totally forsaken him, or have associ- 
ated him with a company of strangers, among whom 
he cots a most ridiculous figure. — A young lady (to the 
great mortification of H.) was observing the ether 
day, ** that the ills made a pretty contrast with the 
valleys below : that the ouses were prettily interspersed 
among the woods, and that she was fond of earing the 
howls of a hevening. She admires tbe arbour of Ports- 
mouth, and is constantly shooting harrows at suscepti- 
ble arts in the middle of summer, she drinks hale at 
her meals, and heats hartichokes without receiving any 
arm from them ; she ates ot weather, bat likes a clear 
raven,** and yet I assnre you this all-accomplished 
maiden has fine air, sweet kies, quick hears, delicate 
harms, and a good art, ealth and appmess . The other 
morning tbe same young lady upon meeting a gentle- 
mao, she observed to him “ that be looked arty** and 
be in return exclaimed (stretching out his harms and 
yawning) that the owrs ung very eavily on his ands . — 
In short, poor H. is so frequently abased by people of 
all denominations, that be is obliged in this public 
manner, most humbly to pray for better usage in fotnre, 
and to remind those who thus wantonly injure him, 
that they oan never be happy without him. 

(Signed) “ Neglected H.'* 
Manchester, 1823. 


GOOD COUNSELS OF CHAUCER. 


Flee from tbe crowd, and be to virtue true, 

Content with whit thou hast, tho’ it be small 
To hoard brings hate ; — nor lofty things pursue : 

He who climbs high, endangers many a Ml. 
Envy’s a shade that ever waits on Fame, 

And oft tbe sun that raises it, will hide ; 

Trace not In life a vast expansive scheme, 

But be thy wishes to thy state allied. 

Be mild to others, to thyself severe, — 

So Truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 
Think not of bending all things to thy will. 

Nor vainly hope that Fortune shall befriend; 
Inconstant sue ; but be thou constant still, 

Whate’er betide, unto an honest end. 

Yet needless dangers never madly brave, 

. Kick not thy naked foot against a nail ; 

Or from Experience tbe solution crave. 

If well and pitcher strive which shall prevail. 

Be in thy cause as iu thy neighbour’s clear. 

So Truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 
Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 
Be thou ; nor at tby iot in life repine ; 

He ’scapes ail ill whose bosom is resign’d, 

Nor way nor weather, shall be always fine. 
Beside, thy Hone’s not here ; a Journey this ; 

A Pilxrim thou ; then hie thee on thy way ; 

Look up to Goo, intent on heavenly bliss. 

Take what the road aftords, and praises pay. 

Shnn brntal lusts, aud seek the Soul’s high sphere,-* 
So Truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 
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Meteerolegiccd Report of the Atmospherical Pressure and 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, See, deduced from diurnal obser- 
vations made at Manchester, in the month of May, 1S33, 
by Thomas Hahsoh, Surgeon. 

barometrical PRbssDRE. Inches. 

T^e Monthly Mean 29.f 6 

Highest, Which took place on the 1st SO. 30 

Lowest, which took place on the lltb 29.26 

Difference of the extremes 1.04 

Greatest variation in 24 lioiirs, which was on 

the 19th S2 

Spaces, taken from the daily means 3.1 

Number of changes 6 

teNperatuRe. Degrees. 

Monthly MeSh . 54®. 4 

Mean of the 5th. decade, com. on the 30th April 54.2 

“ 6th. " 52.5 

41 7th. ** ending on the 29th May. 37.2 

Highest, Which took place on the 7th and 31st. 71. 
Lowest, which tobk place on the 2nd and 5tb.. • 42. 

Difference of the extreme.. • • 29. 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred 

on the 3rd. 24. 

Rain, &c. 

2.730 of an inch. 

Number of wet days. ..... 15 

44 44 foggy days 0 

“ “ snowy “ 0 

44 44 haily 44 ...... 2 

evaporation. Inches. 

Water evaporated from a surface of water ex- 
posed to the wind bat not to the sun's rays 1.937 
WINP. 

North 0 North-west. ........ 2 

North-east. • 3 Variable.. 1 

East... 1 Calm 0 

Sonth-eaSt 0 Brisk 9 

South . . 5 Strong 3 

Sooth-west 12 Boisterous 0 

West 7 


nothing to do with him, for though to be sure his grey | people ; and, be assured, that I will soon taktf sock 


bat ia not new, it's so nicely done up, it looks just as measures as shall make the greatest man in m j daw- 
good as ever, and his frock, as yon call it, looks much nioos tremble, who thinks of exaetiug an obedience to 
better this year than it did last when it was much bis power, from the unhappy peasant, which is not doe 
longer; as for his wristbands, be wears tbem to be to bis virtues. The poorest wretch in my empire, is t 
seen every day, that is, every evening, for be always man, is entitled to my warmest protection, and shall 
carries a pair in his pocket to slip on when be leaves always find a refuge in me, as long as he condones, by 
the warehouse to pay his devoirs to me. — For striped honesty and justice, to deserve it. 
trowsprs, and Day and Martin, and boots, and such The consequence of this affair was, that the eld 
staff, be need not mind that, for be always wears long man, and bis daughter, were immediately derived 
shorts, and so I tell him to be above thinking himself free; and Carlo wlnski obliged to settle one hasdred 

taken off by that ngly old O, bow I hate rubles n year upon them, for ever; to which her at- 

him. If you would be advised by me, and are not jesty ordered as much more to be added, eat ef (he 
engaged, Mr. Inkle will suit yon to a T ; he has sneb public revenue.. And, though a few of the nobility 
a fine taste in dress, and reads the female fashions appeared dissatisfied at this abridgment ef their aarint 
and explains all those French names, the gros de power, yet, the Empress had the satisfaction of heir- 
Naples, a la Grece, and so on, and writes such mov- ing bar behaviour loudly applauded by the geaeni 
ing epitaphs on dead linnets, and butterflies, be woald voice of tbe best and wisest in the kingdom. 

be quite an acquisition ; I am almost tempted to inclose . - — 

a copy of bis verses on my pricking my finger witb a ASTONISHING ACT OP HEROISM, 

needle — they are so tender and so pathetic ; — bat I am Performed by a Planter at the Cape ef Good Hope, 
afraid, as he is exceedingly diffident of bis own talents. who fell a victim to Ids humanity. 

After all, I again vow and protest, that if you put any 

more of those half-laughs into the Iris again, I will [Commaoicated by R. T.] 

“ Throw it behind the Ore, and never more, . . , . , r .”T . . . .. ,, 

Let that vile paper come within my door.'** A violent gale of wind setting m from tk mrih 

that i», my papa’*, but its all the aame. I aa.ore job. north-we»t. a veaael in tbe road dragged kw -elan. 

r n.i ,qm IV nn i awnTTiutf waa forced on the rocks, and bulged; and uMe tbe 

June 9 th, 1823a LYDIA LANGUISH. tri-pater niir* of tha rrpw fell an immediate Bailee to 


public revenue. And, tboogh a few of the nobility 
appeared dissatisfied at thin abridgment ef their aarint 
power, yet, the Empress had the satisfaction of bear- 
ing her behaviour loudly applauded by the geaeni 
voice of tbe best and wisest in the kingdom. 

ASTONISHING ACT OF HEROISM, 
Performed by a Planter at the Cape ef Good Hope, 
who fell a victim to Ids humanity. 

[Coaumuiicatad by R. T.] 


THE OABIUBT. 

NOBLE BEHAVIOUR OF THE LATE EMPRESS 
OF RUSSIA. 

A gentleman, named Cariowinaki, on an excursion 
to his country seat, which was but a few mikes from 
Petersburgb, accidentally saw a young woman, daugh- 
ter to one of hit vassals, with whose person be was so 
much pleased, that be sent an order to her father. 


A violent gale of wind sitting in bum tbs north 
north-west, a vessel in the road dragged b« anchors, 
was forced oo the rocks, and bulged ; and while tbe 
greater part of the crew fell an immediate sacrifice to 
the waves, the remainder were seen from the shore 
struggling for their lives, by clinging to different pieces 
of the wreck. Tbe sea ran so high, asd broke over 
the sailors witb such dreadful fury, that no boat vwM 
venture off to their assistance. Meanwhile, a (dart*, 
considerably advanced in Hfc, had come from his km 
to be a spectator of the shipwreck ; bis kaort ms 
melted at the night of the unhappy seamen ; sod know- 
ing the bold spirit of bis horse, and his particular ex- 
cellence as a swimmer, be instantly determined to 
make a desperate effort for their deliverance. Seating 


desiring that she might be brought to his bouse that w , f firmI on Mdd)e> be rushed into the nidrt, 

.ah nluJ. iIm imi. fnr vhil nnrnnM h* I „ ** ...... . , . 


evening, very plainly declaring for what purpose he 
made the request. The old man, who had an exquisite 
sense of natural honour, was greatly shocked at the 
command, and took the liberty of waiting on his lord, 


of the breakers. At first, both disappeared ; bat it 
was not long before they floated on the snifter, 
swam up to the wreck ; when takiog two mes, each of 
whom held by one of his boots, he brought then nh 


May 7tb.— Several load daps of thuoder, at two at whose feet he instantly fell, and implored, in the to#bor ^ This peri ions expedition he repeated m •* 
o dock this morning, attended with rain ;— 8th. a gra- humblest manner, that be would not insist upon the donwr ^ m MTta t i meg| gaTed foirfca liw 
dual fall of the barometer ; heavy showers of rain and violation of his daughter. Instead of being moved tbe pnb |j 0 . bnt ^ on bb the eighth tine, Vris 

hail at intervals 11th. a very rainy gloomy day ; with the tears and entreaties of his vassal, Cariowinaki hor £ bei ’ Mob f at ig U ed, and meeting a mart fa®** 
was informed that not a drop of rain fell at Liverpool was enraged, to the last degree, at finding the oppoai- ab , e wav< ^ be Jogt big ba j ancet and wgi ovembriaitd 
or. neighbourhood, but was dear the most of tbe day : — tion to his will, and immediately ordered his servants b a moment. The horse swam safe to land, but bii 
13th. strong south-west wind, with much hail and to throw the offender upon his face, and beat him with Ka n an t rider* was no more ! 

rain; tbe hail-atonea large: — -15th. the reporter sticks, upon his naked .baok, which they did, till he ■* 

noticed a few swallows on the wing for the first time was totally insensible though tbe excess of pain, and ANECDOTE OF A PAWNEE BRAVE* 


tion to his will, and immediately ordered his servants 
to throw the offender npon his face, and beat him with 
sticks, upon his nsked .haok, which they did, till he 
was totally insensible though tbe excess of pain, and 


this season : — 17th. fine but odd, vegetation still re- 1 loss of blood. The young woman hearing, by some 


tarded — this may be called a late spring : — 20th. a 
warm west wind, with rain, and frequent sun gleams 
now predominated ; consequently, vegetation now 
burst forth in full vigour. 

Bridge-street , June 2, 1823. 

OORHE8POHDEIVOE. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — I vow and protest I never was in snch a pas- 
sion in all my life, as when I read, in your last Iris, 
the report of the Fashions for Gentlemen, by that 
quizzical 44 Q in the corner.” I am sure he's ngly by 


- . . - The facts in the following anecdote of a P»^ 

means, of her father . treatment, and perhaps imagtn- Bra?e ^ ^ old Knifc one ^ the delegate 
ing she might be used with equal seventy, posted in- vUKed Wasbington i Mt winter, were takes, by 
stanlly to Pctersborgh, to wait for an opportunity of ^ from a interesting MS. journal ef Cspt Bf, 
throwing herself at the feet of the Empress, and beg- of Wg expedili# n, „; tb major t0 the foot of rti 

ging her protection. Very fortunately, as she entered rook B0QDtail|a b lg91 , ^ are sanctioned by M 
the city, she met her impend Majesty returning from 0 . FaUo0( Indiao t near lhe scene of the trsssscU* 
church, and followed the royd coach so closely, that he „ related( and ^ bj interpreter who witaewd 
she found no difficulty in executing her purpose, withe ^ aoene . Xhia Bravef of giie , figure, id ce»- 
Empress stepped out. Her majesty wu much affected tenance| ia now aboot 25 a oId# At Ae age of 21. 
at tbe recital of the poor girl a melancholy story, and big bero j c deed# had acquired bim in hisnatios 9*** 
ordered her to he properly taken care of, Ull the amvd of tbe brm7Cat of tbe Braves. The savage prictic^ 
of Cariowinaki, for whom she instantly sent. The torturi ^ barnb t0 death the ir prisoners eusd 
moment he appewed, her majesty ordered the yoang . * lion<t An nnfortuimte femde, of tbe Pd«? 


women to be called in ; and finding her oomplaint to be I nat j 0||j taken ii 


of the bravest of the Braves. The savage 
torturing and barning to death their prisoners exitf® 
ro this nation .t An unfortunate female, of the P»*f 


\ destined to this bemd ied 1. 


his manner, and I’ll lay an apple to an orange he’s an I in every ciroomstanee jmt, she reprimanded Carlow- I h bad . tbe trembling vistin. bt 

nM Hank .Inr a nnaaaSoal n <*l W alJ Pa.ti.ln. lltat*. I ! — .L! !_ <L. 4 -mm. asr.,4 nalaral k!m Ia malfa I . . . ~ . . .L. 


inski, in the severest terms, and ordered him to make 
a proper atonement for tbe scandalous injustice and in- 
humanity of bis conduct. He endeavoured to excuse 
himself, as well as be possibly could, mentioning 
something of the right, which every nobleman had, to 
the person and property of bis vassals : to which her 
majesty made this remarkable reply Right, Car- 
lowinski t Nothing can be right which is repugnant to 


from her home-end friends, was fastened to tha tiikfr^ 
tbe whole tribe was assembled on tbe surreuodisg P" 
to witness the awful soene. dost when tha foMrti p 
was to be kindled, and the whole nsnltitadeoi 
tor» were on the tiptoe of expectation. Ibis 
warrior having, unnoticed, prepared two fleet b(^ 
witb tbe necessary provisions, sprang frosa bu 


old Baohelor — a quizzical ngly old Bachelor, that’s 
what he is ; do pray, if you have any wish to please 
the ladies, tarn him off, and get somebody who will 
praise all that is fashionable, and declare every thing 
that is new very becoming ; for my part, I think that 
the beaux dress, no w-a-days, very gaily and very smartly, 
and that the present fashion makes a handsome yoang 
man look very handsome indeed; I’m sore it does — 
and I can tell you this, that many young gentlemen of 

mj acquaint™. weT.ry .tjour suffering that rery extraordinary in me, if I ^® re to seta, your pro- otiie'r him.Hf,' Vndmade Yhe utmost 
old ugly— bat I hate to think of him— to wnte so. perty and life, withoat having the smallest reason for ^ nation and friends of the captive. The ■■****■?’ 
Papa prodigioualy admired the odious aocoont, and so great a severity t And can you possibly have so damb and ner reless with amazement at the dark* 
that’s what makes me hate it worse ; and young Mr. good a claim to any thing belonging to yoor vassal or ^ effort to regcae Ueir ylf ^ frdJn i^rdelb** 

Inkle, who pays great attention to me, declares he is tenant, as I have, both as mistress and sovereign, to — — 

taken off in it, and I verily believe papa thinks so too, every thing which is my subject’s? I am sorry to wy, • Braves are warriors who have disti "P“*5^ l SjS 0ri 
for, when be came to tea last evening, he eyed him Carlowinski, you are a fool, as well as a libertine ; in battle, and stand highest in the estimati on of | ^ tf 
from lop to toe ; but I am certain all sueh sneers have hut, know this from me, Sir, that your vassals are my t This custom does not now exist is the suiiwmawf 


does- lowinski ! Nothing can he ngni wnicn i repngnanx io rogfaed tb h the crowd> Ube rsted the rictus, ^ 
emeu of tb. law. of juitice and natore. Would it oot appear her fa hij ^ p | aced hCT on one of tbe hone., 
ng that Tory extraordinary in me, if I were to aeixe your pro- ^ other bims(Hf Md m|( , e |he 0tB0st .peedt^ 1 


• The Brave, are warrior, who have dbttapdArf 
in battle, and stand highest in the estimation of the 

♦ This custom does not now exist is the suiimOdinf 
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TV/ vi**e4 itastbe immediate act of the greet spirit, 
w hw i M to it without a mane or, and quietly retired 
to their village. The released captive was accompanied 
three dayatbroigh the wilderness toward* her home ; 
be then, gave* her the hone oe which the rode, with the 
ne c e s sar y provisions for the remainder of her journey, 
end they ported. On hie retain to the village, anoh 
om hie popularity, no enquiry waa made iato hie can 
hut, no censure waa paaeed on it. And ainee this 
transaction no human aasrifioe has been offered in this 
or in any other pf the Pawnee tribes. The practice* is 
abandoned. Of what influence is one bold act to a good 
caase. The publtealioa ef this aaeodole et Washington 
led the young ladies of Miss White’s seminary, in that 
jdtj , . in a OMfUm . highly, creditable to their goad mme 
and Teeling, to present this brave and humane Indian 
with a handsome silver medal, with an appropriate in 
ecriptioD, as a token of their sincere commendation 01 
the noble act. Their address, delivered on this occa 
ason, eleaed that — " Brother, acoept this token of oar 
esteem — always wear it fpr oar takes — and when again 
yen have the power to save a poor woman from death 
mi torts re, think ef this, and of us, and fly to her 
relief and her rescue.” The Pawnee’s reply was — 
« Sisters, this medal will give me ease more than I 
ever had, and I will listen more than I ever did to 
white mew. I am glad that my brothers and sisters 
have heard of the good act that I have done. My bro- 
thers and sisters think that I did it in ignorance, bat I 
bow know what I have done — I did it in ignorance, and 
did wot know that I did good ; bat by giving me this 
medal I kaow it.” 


the 


INSCRIPTION 

Upon *' window, very neatly written with s diamond, at the 
Clerk’* boose in the village of Prestbary, near Macclesfield 
which commands a view of the Church- yard, where * 
to de forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ 

Behold there, the remains of many generations, 
crowded together in the dost, — silent, lifeless, motion 
leas ! Behold, and be wise. What a hopeless place 
to retrieve lost time, to rectify past miscarriages, to 
reform from past vices, to discharge neglected duties, 
to execute the great business of life,— to prepare for 
immortality, and to acquire a disposition for heaven 
-Tlmaefore, ' whatsoever thy band findeih to do, do it 
now, with all thy might ; for there is no work, nor de- 
vice, wor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither 
then goest.’ 

He is truly a happy man who, in the suliens, or in 
the King’s Bench, or in rainy weather, can coin cheer- 
fulness from his mistress’ glance, Bank-notes from his 
mistress’ hand-writing, or sunshine from his mistress' 
smile. 

When fortune forsakes me, 

Sigh not for roe I 
When trouble o’ertakes me. 

Sigh not for me! 

In thee I shall find 
My lost peace of mind; 

There is hope in thy charms. 

There is Joy in thine arms ; 

1 cannot despair, 

While thou art so fair ! 

Should aickneta come nigh roe. 

Sigh not for me l 
Should ricliea still fly me. 

Sigh not for me ( 

In tbee 1 have health, 

In thee I have wealth, 

. In thy beautiful face. 

In thy gentle embrace ; 

I cannot despond. 

While thou art so fond ! 

If honour should leave me. 

Sigh not for me ! 

If friendships deceive me, 

Sigh not for me ! 

I will think upon fame 
A* a Jroublcsorne name, 

And friendships shall seem 
Tbs shade of a dream ; 

How can I repine 
Whilst Anna is mine. 

EPITAPHS. 

EDITOR, —Visiting the Cburob-yard of Syston 

RwtWey, hi Leicestershire a few days since, my 

nttcBlhts was directed to the following singular Epi- 
tmpbs, whiob, in point of composition and style of writ- 
Sog v may be ranked, I think, among the “ queer set’’ 
'Time ! which “ Moulders into beauty many a tower” 




baa nearly obliterated tome of these * silent monitors’ 
and the stones on which they are written nre falling to 
the dust ; yet by makiog good use of the optic nerve, 
I was enabled to trace as below. If yon think them 
worthy of a place io your valuable Miscellany, (not 
doubting they will create a smile, if not prove interest- 
ing to your numerous readers) by inserting them you 
will oblige, Sir, Yours &c., 

Lenton Terrace . W. L. 8. 


IN ROTHLRY CHURCH-YARD. 

Lo ! here she lies 
Who for a flower 
By water dies 
In one sad hour. 

French Katherine, Buried Sept. 16, 1680. 
ANOTHER. 


She was ■ 

But words are wanting 
To ssy what - 


Think what a wife should 

Be 

And she was that. 

IN LYSTON CHURCH-YAKD. 

Here licth the body of William Needham. 

Need I confess began my name, bat that was bat sham. 

For tbb world’s pelf I wanted not, until I lost my bam. 
What I gave 1 have 
What I spent I had 
What I left I lost by not giving it. 

OH ANOTHER STONE BY THE SIDE OF THE ABOVE. 

To the memory of Mary, wife of Thomas ^Needham, 1735, 
Aged *4 years. 

In my time, was in uiy p rime 
And lived in this Town ; 

A lilly fresh and I was Aesb, 

And death soon cat me down. 

ON ANOTHER. 

Now I am dead — laid in the grave. 

And all my bones are rotton ; 

When tbb yon see remember me. 

Lest I be qnitc forgotton. 


VARIETIES. 


A Snake in a water-butt in the Metropolis. 
On the 28th ult. was discovered, in a water-butt, in 
the house of Mr. James Robertson, Old North-street, 
Red Lion-square, a large snake, three feet in length 
of the common kind, which was seen swimming in the 
water with its bead partly out : on its being touched, 
it made a disagreeable hissing noise nntil it was killed. 
What makes this occurrence very extraordinary is, 
the manner in which the snake found its way into the 
water-butt, which cannot be accounted for, unless it 
came through the pipe that conveys tbe water from the 
New-river, in which case it must have come a distance 
of nearly two miles out of its own natural element. In 
other respects the water-butt is so situated (being sur- 
rounded by a wall nearly ten feet high) that all idea of 
the snake gaining access from any other quarter is 
precluded. 

Boerhaave. — Boerhaave, was born at Woerbout, 
near Leyden, in the year 1068. In 1693, he was 
created Doctor of Physio, which he. then regularly 
practised; at this time he could srarqply exist by his 
labours, and was compelled to teach tjie , mathematics 
to procure tbe bare necessaries of life,, l pllbpugh he left 
at bis demise the vast fortune of two hundred thousand 
pounds. Whilst Boerhaave presided in the chair of 
chemistry, medicine, and botany, tbe city of Leyden 
was considered tbe sobool of Europe in those sciences. 
In 1715, when Peter tbe Great went to Holland to 
study maritime affairs, be regularly attended the lec- 
tures of Boerhaave, aqd sought every leisore opportu- 
nity of associating with him. So widely diffused was 
his fame, tbit a Mandarin in China wrote to him a letter, 
thus superscribed : ‘‘To tl|e illustrious Boerhaave, 
physician, in Europe,” and it was regularly received. 

Increase in Population— An eminent builder 
has computed that there are now twenty-six thousand 
new bouses contracted for in and about London. If an 
average of fonr inmates to each honse be allowed, this 
would make an increase of population, within the bills 
of mortality, of upwards of one hundred thousand 
souls. 


Quakers. — Bishop Parker tails thefollewing story ; 
that they not only met the oftener because they thought 
they were forbidden to meet by stat. 35th Elizabeth, 
hut that a large assembly of them, in tbe reign of 
Charles II. having protracted their sitting to a very 
long and tedious period, ooald not be prevailed with to 
break op till a merry wag thought of this stratagem j 
he caused it to be proclaimed in the hi^'i name, “ that 
no one should depart without his leave.” On hearing 
of which, they all immediately rose and. went away, 
that it should not be said they paid obedience to any 


Parliamentary Debates— The daily publication 
of reports is one of the most remarkable oirou instances 
in the history of these times. It is truly astonishing 
to think that a debate, which has commenced at five 
o’clock in the evening and lasted until five the next 
morning, shall he taken down io abort-hand, written 
out, corrected, printed, struck off by thousands after 
correction for press, distributed by the newsmen, and 
on every breakfast table in London Before mid-day, 
nay, before the speakers have left their beds, and 
within 24 boors read in Devonshire and Yorkshire. 

Cure for Rheumatism. — A remedy for Rheuma- 
tism has been introduced into this country by Mr. 
Churchill, of Princes-strett, Leicester-fields. It is 
termed Acupuncturation, and consists in cautiously in- 
serting needles, to a given depth, into those muscular 
parts which are tbe seat of the disease. It has been 
long held in repnte by the Chinese and the French, 
who have adopted it, and speak of it with praise. Mr. 
Churchill relates several cases in his own practioe, in, 
which it hss been decidedly useful. It is said his Ma- 
jesty consulted bis physician on the propriety of adopt- 
ing it in his own case. It appears also that Lady 
Barrel! , daughter to the Earl of Egremont, witnessed 
its usefulness in tbe bands of Mr. Martin, of Horsham, 
in Sussex ; and as it is represented as producing no 
pmn, determined on having a needle introduced to her 
own person, to ascertain the fact, previously to recom- 
mending it to her father, who had been Buffering from 
sciatica. The result was confirmatory of the assertion ; 
for she described the sensation produced by it as re- 
sembling the drawing a needle across tbe hand to 
slightly as not to prodace a scratch. The Earl bad 
tried every remedy which could be soggesled, without 
experiencing relief. He therefore submitted to an in- 
troduction of the needle, and in a few minutes was 
completely cured, and the next day able to go out 
shooting. At Brighton it was qnitc “ town talk,” and 
the remedy is much recommended by Sir M. Tierney. 

Some years since, a Urge public meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends was held at Whitby, in Yorkshire ; 
and as there was no other building sufficiently capacious, 
it was announced to be held in the Theatre of that 
place. On which occasion the following Lines were 
affixed on the doors, by some person unconnected with 
the Society, a short time before the company assembled 
for religions worship. 

Readers! if yoa have time to spare, 

Torn o’er Saint Matthew’s leaves : 

Yoo’ll find that once a house of prayer 
Became a den of thieves: 

But now the times are alter’d quite, 

O! reformation rare! 

This modern den of thieves, to night. 

Becomes a house if prayer. 

Extraordinary Phenomenon.— -Eight months 
ago, a youth, about 12 years of age, named Oldham, 
in Christ’s Hospital, went to bed at tbe usual hour, and 
iu tbe morning rose totally dumb : be preserved every 
other faculty, hut was obliged to write on a slate for 
every thing be wanted that he could not explain by 
signs. Every roeaos of internal remedy, and also elec- 
tricity, were resorted to without effect : galvanism was 
also attempted, but was so much resisted in its appli- 
cation by the boy’s fears, that it could not then be ap- 
plied. His general health was invariably good. At 
length, by strong recommendation, his fears of galva- 
ism were overcome, and it was applied five different 
days ; on Friday week, being the evening of tbe fifth 
application, and exactly eight months to a day, he re- 
tired to bed h« usual, and awoke suddenly about eleven 
o'clock, making so much noise as to awaken some of 
bis school-fellows. Their astonishment indneed so 
much alarm, that the nurse opened tbe door of her 
adjoioiog apartment to learn the cause, when many 
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voicea exoltiiied, “ O Dorse, Oldham cma speak 
again !” The oorse doubling the fact, immediately 
west to him, and discovered the reality of this ex- 
traordinarj phenomenon. In the morning the boy bad 
quite recovered his speech ; and on being asked if ho 
felt any peculiar sensation, merely said be tbonght be 
was being galvanised, as be felt the tip of his tongne 
effected, together with a rambling in his inside. His 
speech has continued perfect ever sinoe. 

Baked Monks.-— In the monastery of St. Bernard, 
it is the custom to preserve the dead bodies of the 
monks, and afterwards place them erect in niches along 
the walls. This is effected by baking them for five or 
six mouths in a very slow oven, contrived for that pur- 
pose, and they will remain thus preserved for centuries, 
without changing or being the least offensive. They 
are dressed in their hoods and cloaks when plaoed. 

Cure for Cancer. — A medical Gentleman has 
recently published (he following account of a mode of 
cure for tbe cancer, which he says has been success- 
fully practised : " Apply a strong vegetable ointment 
with hemlock to the scbirrous tumour, and at the same 
time keep the patient entirely on a vegetable diet, and 
tbe copious use of the sarsaparilla and other vegetable 
beverages/’ 

The Great Unknown.— At the dinner of tbe Pitt 
Club in Edinburgh, tbe Lord Provost, after a short 
speech, gave 44 The Great Unknown Author of Waver- 
ley/’ Lord Hermand, in his peculiarly jocular manner, 
here said, that the worthy Chief Magistrate bad need- 
lessly wrapped up bis toast in mystery ; for the author 
of those works was perfectly well known ; at least he 
(Lord Hermand) had no doubt in his own mind who the 
author was, nor should be make any question about it. 
Sir W. Scott was present, and heartily joined in the 
loud applause which tbe toast called forth. 

A Northern paper says, 44 We can state npon good 
authority, that tbe publisher of the Waverley novels 
has paid tbe author, for the Pirate, Nigel, Peveril, and 
Quentin Durward, £26,000.” 

A Dandy's Boots. — A Dandy called, the other 
day, at a boot-maker's, requiring to be fitted with a 
pair of half-boots. Several pairs were shown him, 
wbioh he tried, but not one would suit 44 Here, I 
think, is a pair that will do,” said Crispin, reaching 
down an excellent pair of cordovan. 44 No,” said the 
dandy, 44 those, should cover the calf.” Then,” said 
Crispin, slily measuring him with his eye, 44 they must 
be five feet eight. 

Printing Press — We have seen this morning a 
proof sheet specimen of printing, on an octavo form, 
pica type, by a new printing press, got up in this city, 
with improvements upon the London steam-press, by Mr. 
James Booth. The impression is perfect, and will 
throw off twenty-five hundred sheets an hour, and requires 
only two hands to feed it. The engine which moves 
tbe whole machinery is only one horse power. — New 
York Evening Post. 

Appearance. — I became poor, and my apparel soon 
evinced it — I was universally avoided — I passed through 
the streets as through a desert I bad three old bats — 

I gave them all for a new one ; put it on, and went out 
— I was immediately accosted by dosens. My wife 
oontrived to get up one tolerable coat out of two old 
ones — I put that on also, and went out— every one now 
recognised me, and I was shaken hands with at every 
eoraer. Those that unfortunately have more brains 
than bank-notes can apply the moral. — New York paper. 

The Bivouack of an Army. — It is a pleasing 
sight to see a column arrive at its baiting ground. Tbe 
camp is generally marked out, if circumstances allow of 
It, on the edge of some wood, and near a river or 
stream. Tbe troops are halted in open columns, arms 
piled, pioquets and guards paraded and posted, abd in 
two minutes all appear at home. Some fetch large 
stones to form fire-places ; others hurry off with can- 
teens and kettles for water, while the wood resounds 
with tbe blows of the bill-book. Dispersed, under the 
more distant trees, you see tbe officers j some dressing, 
gome arranging a few boughs to shelter them by nigbt; 
others kindling their own fires ; while the most active 
are seen returning from tbe village laden with bread, 
or, from some flock of goats feeding near us, with a 
supply of new milk. How often, under some spreading 
cork tree, wbioh offered shade, shelter, and fuel, have 
1 taken up my lodging for the nigbt ; and here, or by 


some gurgling stream, my bosom fanned by whatever 
air was slirriog, made my cartless toilet, and sat down, 
with men I both liked and esteemed, to a coarse but 
wholesome meal, seasoned by hunger and by cheerful- 
ness. The rude simplicity of this life I found most 
pleasing. Strange, indeed, to observe how soon men, 
delicately brought up, oan inure themselves to any 
thing. Wrapt in a blanket, or a cloak, the bead reclin- 
ing on a stone or knapsack, covered by tbe dews of tbe 
night, or drenched perhaps by the thunder-shower, 
sleeps many a youth, to whom the carpeted chamber, 

I the curtained couch, and the bed of dowo, have been 
from infancy familiar. A bivouack in heavy weather 
does Dot, I allow, present a very comfortable appearance. 
Tbe officers ait shivering in their wet tents, idle and 
angry till dinner time, after which they generally con- 
trive to kill the evening with mulled wine, round a 
oamp kettle lid filled with hot wood-ashes by way of a 
fire. Tbe men, with their forage oapi drawn over their 
ears, huddle together under banka or walls, or crowd 
round cheerless, smoky fires, cursing their commissa- 
ries, the rain, and tbe French . — Recollection of the 
Peninsula. 

Swimming Machine. — A number of experiments 
have lately been made at Paris with a swimming 
machine, called a Rouanette, from the name of the 
inventor, M. Rons*. It is made of tin, and baa tbe 
appearance of two cooes, lengthened into a tapering 
form, and very strongly united. It is fixed uuder the 
arm-pits ; and whoever has it on may cross a river, 
even if loaded with a burden, without any apprehension. 

Ostriches. — His Majesty has. we understand, in his 
possession, at Windsor, two very fine Emews, or 
Southern Ostriches, ft-om Van Diemen's Land. The 
female baa brought forth seven eggs, six of which are 
batched, and the birds are fine and strong upon the legs. 
We understand that such is tbe attention of the male 
to the young brood, he boldly presents himself to pre- 
vent any one approaching them. 

Physic v. Law. — Two Cross-Bills were filed in 
Chancery, some years ago, by an Attorney and an 
Apothecary, who bad done business for each other. 
The prayer of the libel was tbe same, vix : for the pro- 
duction of tbe account ; and tlie cause assigned wss 
also the same. Each of the parties declared upon 
oath, that he was afraid to deliver his account first, as 
he verily believed that, let it amount to what it might, 
tbe other would make his own larger. 

Curious Coincidence.— Tbe two most admirable 
writers that modern Europe ever prodaced, were 
Shakspeare and Cervantes, who both died on the same 
day in the same year — namely, April 23, 1616. 


FIlffE ARTS, 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The plans for the new structure aro completed, and 
Mr. Smirke the architect is ready to commence build- 
ing the moment the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
obtained the requisite grant from the House of Com- 
mons. It is proposed to raise three sides first, some 
feet beyond the area of the present building ; the con- 
tents of tbe Museum will then be transferred to tbeir 
new home, tbe old walls will be pulled down, and the 
fourth aide of tbe new structure will stand on the 
ground which was before occupied by the fourth side of 
tbe former one. By this plan the expense of the new 
erection will be lightened to the public, by coming 
npon them gradually, and in addition to this tbe trea- 
sures of art and science will not be closed against visit- 
ors for an hour. 

In making this statement of course we have not sup- 
posed any objection on the part of the house to the 
required grant. How, indeed, can a British Parliament 
objeot to a measure, which tends to raise the capital in 
tbe scale of nations ? The barbarous times of military 
glory are rapidly passing away, and nations are not 
valued so muoh from tbeir dexterity to destroy as from 
their pre-eminence in arts and science, and all else that 
may tend to elevate the nnderstanding, or ameliorate tbe 
manoers of mankind. Such a building as this now pro- 
posed, will be an honor to the metropolis, and its utility 
will hardly he doubted by those who are acquainted with 
tbe present stale of tbe Museum. We hope too that 
the improvements will not be oonfined to stone and 
mortar : according to the present arrangement, tbe 
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th,t in clow day., and those snout to thre«i«JJ 
two weeks, ud six days; then cons WbitauwS’ 
Easter week, &c. Some of oar reader, will MrtuJ 
objeot to Sasdsys bong is the list, hot .arJTsfS 
morning tad erenug church, t stroll through the non 
of the Unseam is n maeh more harmless recrestioe fa, 
the lower orders than tbe drinking room ,f , 
bowe. Bat this perhaps isdugoroos ground* rod h 
tbew days of innovation, srery plan for improTnscst 
even where improvement is absolutely called for l | m u 
bo well weighed before it is carried into w»ro«_ 
M useum. 


literary notices. 


* l8,4/ A work DDder this title will k 
published In the coone of a few days. It appears that Nap* 
Icon had given orders to his confidential secretary, Baron Put 
to assemble together all the materials necessary for writiseik 
of toe Campaign of 1814, and of the first abdktfos. 
This order was executed, and the Manuscript was presents to 
Napoleon in 1815, on hia return from Elba. fhtThowmr 
made so many additions and alterations, that It Men.’ 

rewWr i tcn - The work was completely 
finished in 1817, and Baron Fain endeavored to bod mraoi of 
° it v* ecm t y SaioUHelnn. .• not being able to aceon. 
pliah this object, he determined to wait UU tone bronble 
occasion should preseut itself. The existence of this Mias- 
script was well known, and large offers were nude for it, b»i 
without effect, as tbe Baron cou&d not dispose of whit be re- 
garded as a deposit; but when the death of Napokoa took 
place, he considered himself frees from all restraiat. sad tk 
publication was immediately resolved on. 

A Memoir of Central India, writh the History, tad comm 
Illustrations, of the Ipast and present Condition of tbatlW 
try, will shortly appear, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an oririatl Mu, 
Tabks of Revenue and Population, a Geological Report, fa. 
By Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

Mrs. Hold ernes* baa a volume in the press, entitled Nrv 
Rus'ia, being some accoount of Lite colonisation of that cow 
trv, and of the manners and customs of the coloaisu. To 
which is added, a brief detail of a Journey overbad froa 
Riga to the Crimea by way of KJeo, accompanied with boat 
on the Crim Tartars. 1 

Mr. J. Frederic Danidl, F.R.S., has in the press a rota* 
of Meteorological Essays, embracing, amour others, tk (al- 
lowing important subjects:— On «hc Constitution of the Atm* 

( here ; on the Radiation of tbe Heat in the Atnuudirre ; ea 
leteorological Instruments ; on the Climate of Load os; so 
the construction and nscs of a New Hygrometer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. N. is mistaken. — We cannot pledge ourselves is the uay W 
requires ; nor Ho we think very highly of his delicacy is * 
strongly urging a measure to which be very jiotlj sstkiptei 
our objection. — We ronst retain a discretionary power; ssd 
whilst we answer correspondents respectfully, we wish to k 
understood as being positive. 

We perfectly agree with our Liverpool Correspeudeat 44 OK 
server,” but think that a revival of the sobjeel wodd k 
equally unpleasant and injudicious. 

An Acrostic by J. S. emanates from ignorance, impertinesa, 
and folly.— We pity the writer. 

T. F. on examining the 44 little pieces of origins) pctfTj* 

- which occupy his portfolio, wit! probably find sonMbu* 
more suitable for onr pages, than the 44 lines* 4 jsst is baod. 

The numbers required by T. K. have been forwarded to 
our Liverpool Agents. 

S. X. on referring to 44 A JCey to Lennie *s Prinetftft of 
English Grammar;* Fifth Edition, page 25, will tad tk 
plural of Attorney, Journey, See. thus explained b J 
always chanced into its ? — So ; y with a vowel before its 
not changed into its.— When is it changed into kif-Osly 
when there is a consonant before it. — When yoa see a seas 
ending with y, then, what are yon first to consider abort it f 
Wheth er the y has a towel or a consonant before it.— If it 
has a consonant before it what do yon do f— Change y 
Its, because nouns in y change y into if/.— Bat if it hn * 
towel before it what do yon dot— I add t only; as is h 
days.— In proper names, y w ith a consonant before it uk» 
s ODly ; as, The eight fienrys. — y in the termiastion 
changed into Us, as, in sMloquy, soliloquies, betas* tk 
u in this case has the sound, and of coarse tbe natare, of * " 

Communications are received from 8. X.; R.T. ; T. 
Julia; Beta; a Gentleman ; and Qnix. 
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mir-mvi? RFPOT T.FfmONS. and affected to be absorbed in ibougbt myself. Involving him in a passion, which, eventually, 

FUulilVis Kucu * u on i er t ^ a t he might indulge his reflections would plunge him into the deepest distress, and 

l^i without interruption. We sat a considerable probably the object on whom he doated ; as not 

AT seven o’clock, Gaspard, mv Servant, knocked over our coffee, though little if any thing the most faint hope of an union could be enter- 

at my bed-room door, and called out that Mon- wag ^ e \fo er 0 f U8 . — length breakfast tained, for in the course of a few months, or a 
sieur de Montauban was below ; I rose imme- xva3 over> ^ a8 j pulled the bell for Gaspard year at the farthest, he would be under the 
diately, and having dressed myself, undrew my %Q t ^ e table, my friend gave a deep sigh, necessity of returning to his native land, an<f 
window curtains, and let down the window to t ^ #g j imagined with some slight amend- of separating from every friend. For some 
admit the refreshing fragrance of the breeze. It ment of spirits, and walked up to the little weeks reason contended against the seduce- 

commandeda full view of the spacious garden gothic window. The scene which met the eye ments of beauty and loveliness, but alas! 

which environed the house, and of the neigh- p rom was an extensive pasture-field, in which these at last prevailed, and Montauban, my un- 
bouring scenery. — It was a delightful morning, a g rea $ number of cows and sheep were grazing ; happy friend, Montauban, was weak enough to 
in the month of June, — not a cloud could be on t ^ e opposite side, were groups of trees, court an acquaintance with the unsuspecting 
seen in the rich blue firmament, and the sun amongst which, in the distance, were visible the Mr. Faulkner, to journey deliberately to the 
shone with unintercepted splendour ;— m the c hj m ni €S , aD d part of the roof and gable-end gulph of miseiy he had beheld at a distance, 

night there had been a storm, accompanied with Q f a gma n white cottage. He had not stood ana to throw himself into it. 

heavy rain ; it had cleared the stagnant atmos- there many minutes, before he turned abruptly, Mv friend sat with his handkerchief to his face, 
phere, and the fields and hedges being still wet, p ace( j hastily over the floor to the chair he had and leaned back in his chair. I went up to him, 
shewed their lively verdure to the greatest ad- , U8 { quitted, and with another deep sigh threw seized his arm, and strove to rouze him from 
vantage. All was serene and still -nothing himself into it ; — I saw, poor fellow ! that he the state of torpor into which he had sunk, 
could be heard but the song of the lark in the was experiencing a severe conflict in his breast ; using every intreaty for him not to give way so 
distant sky — and, every now and then, the his lip quivered ; he said something in a broken much to grief ;— employing every argument 
hallowing of the peasant-boy to his cows, which accent which was scarcely audible,— at last he which shews the folly of regretting that which is 
he was driving from the pasture home to be hurst into tears. irreparable ; — requesting him to make an effort 

milked. Reader ! thou wilt guess that the anguish of to recover himself, and to strive to regain 

I stood musing; partly on the beauty of the miud under which Montauban was labouring, fortitude. — I pulled out my watch: it was time 
prospect before me, and partly on the little proceeded from a cause much more powerful for us to proceed. It was agreed the evening 
time I had to spend with my friend, before he than that of separation from his friends.— Shall previous, that after he had breakfasted with me, 
would be in a distant land. There was a kind I tell it thee ? The day was come when he w/is f should accompany him to Laurel Grove, the 
of melancholy association between the fields I to bid farewell, for ever, to Julia Faulkner— to na me of Mr. Faulkner’s residence, and (having 
was gazing on, the garden where we had so her whose image he had so long made an inmate bade farewell to all his friends) that he should 
often enjoyed ourselves, and had passed so many of his bosom — and alas ! eventually, only to be get into the London Mail from that place as it 
agreeable noure — the umbrageous lanes we had torn away ! passed close by the house. We were soon in 

to frequently paced together, and the circum- §b e wag the only daughter of a gentleman the road which led to Julia’s. As we slowly 
stance of his departure. — I thought how often who had acquired a small indepenaency, and walked along, I recollect his taking out his 
we had been seated in the willow arbour, which had retired from the turmoils and anxieties of pocket-book, and shewing me a pretty sketch in 
was immediately opposite to me, reading one to mercantile life. She had lost her mother when pencil of Mr. Faulkner’s neat little cottage and 
the other each his favourite author— discussing ver y young. Nature appeared to have been truly garden. . Scarcely a sentence dropped from the 
the merits of the volume — and enjoying all the felicitous when she formed her. She was one of lips of either of us now, till coming to a break 
luxuries of literary converse. The hum of the those beauties one sometimes chances to meet, in the trees, which presented a deligful view of 
toiling bee recalled to my mind, how often we w hose eyes do not dart glances of fire, but the house, he stopped, and I fancied I saw some- 
had amused ourselves with beating the hawthorn b eam a m ;id refulgence — there was something thing like a ray of happiness in his eyes; — 
bushes for insects (so passionately fond were we s0 delicately soft about her — so gentle — some expressions of regret fell from him, and 
of the study of natural history) and with tear- 80 am iable, that one almost imagined her too wc went on. In a short time we reached the 
ing up the half-decayed bark of the old chcsnut p Ure innocent for earth, ana that to love place of our destination. We knocked at the 
trees, to discover their retreats. her ^ a woman was verging on presumption ; door and Mr. Faulkner himself opened it. We 

My reflections were broken by another knock one gazed upon her as a being of celestial order, had been longer on the way than we supposed 
at my bed-room door ; Gaspard thought I was and was lost in admiration. The education she we had, and there were uow but a few minutes 
longer than usual, and that I bad perhaps fallen had received could not be called liberal — indeed, for Montauban to bid farewell to Julia — to her 
asleep again. I was down stairs immediately, it was only simple ; her acquirements were not father — to myself. We entered, and after some 
1 found my dejected friend seated in the little splendid ; and, in the glittering circle of fashion- little interchange of civilities, Mr. F. poured 
parlour where I kept my books, and which able life, she had seldom ventured, for she out for each of us a glass of wine, at the same 
served me for a study : — he bad taken up a seemed to have little taste for its pleasures, time expressing his sorrow at parting from one 
volume, and appeared to be perusing it. He Her ambition was only to attend to the com- whom ne esteemed so highly, and to whom, 
rose as I entered the room, and with a languid forts and ease of her dear father, and to shew from the first interview, he had felt so much 
smile which betrayed the anguish of mind under him all the kind attentions and tender offices he attached. Just as we were about to raise the 
which he was labouring, accosted me in his once received from her regretted mother. Mon- glasses to our lips. Miss Faulkner entered. — 
native tongue with, 44 Ah ! Moruieur, vous tauban met her by chance shortly after his fche appeared more lovely, J thought, than I 
rittcez oubM avant que je tuts parti and put arrival in England, at a friend’s house where had ever seen her. — She was attired in q white 
out his hand to me. After au interchange of he occasionally visited. He was only too sensi- morning gown, and wore a light and elegant 
some trifling and unimportant remarks, he re- ble of her irresistible charms — for on the first cap, which was placed much backwards, dis- 
suiued bis seat, and took up the volume agaiu; look he cast upon her, he experienced an emo- playing her fine forehead, and beautiful dark 
I perceived, however, that though his eyes were tion in his breast, to which till then he had been hair, which was parted in front, and hung in 
fixed upon it, yet his mind was otherwise occu- a stranger, and felt an unaccountable tremour graceful negligence on each side of her face. 

and that he was in deep thought. I steal over his whole frame. He had self-pene- There was a deep melancholy spread over her 
freely know how the time passed till break- tration enough, to be sensible, that to see Miss sweet countenance, which bespoke the painful 
; — it was painful to him, I fancied, forme Faulkner again would be dangerous in the cx- emotions she was experiencing. From what I had 
to press conversation, — I was Bilent, therefore, treme; for there was a strong likelihood of its seen before we set out, I was afraid Mon tauban’s 
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fortitude would entirely forsake him now, and 
that I should hare to witness something which 
would operate still more strongly upon my 
feelings. Indeed my own fortitude was begin- 
ning to relax — to weaken. The idea that I 
should, most likely, never pass another hour 
with M on tauban— w ith the only friend, I might 
almost say, I acknowledged, affected me much. 
I wished, earnestly wished, the trial was over, 
and felt an inclination to be the first to say 
“ Farewell ! ” 

The rattling of the coach soon roused me 
from my busy thought — we all got up — Mon- 
tauban and Julia approached each other — he 

S s her arm — she sinks upon liis shoulder— 
are drowned in tears : his livid quivering 
lips dart on her streaming cheek, and implant a 
hasty kiss upon it : — he rushes from her, while 
she falls senseless into her chair again — seizes 
the hands of Mr. Faulkner and myself, and in a 
voice stiffed with agony, pronounces the relent- 
less word, “Adieu” ana we behold him no 
more. — 

• • • • • 

Reader ! my friend’s passion for Julia Faulk- 
ner was the first he had ever felt — it was his 
first love , — the one which so seldom is crowned 
with success, but which, on the contrary, com- 
monly ends in disappointment. Alas ! thought 1, 
as I paced slowly and pensively home, why should 
the only pure and totally disinterested passion 
one ever knows, thus be blighted? — Surely it is 
too innocent — of too celestial a nature, for this 
fallen sphere : a tender ffower which cannot 
live in our degenerate soil, but which perishes 
as soon as it has taken root. 

“Ahiicl for aiight that ever I coaid read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true lore never did run smooth ; 

Bat either It was different in blood, 

Or else raisgrafted in respect of years — 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends. 

Or if there was a sympathy in choice 
War. death, or sickness, did lay siege to it. 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swiff as a shadow — short as any dream — 

Brief as the lightning in the cotlied night.** 

June 13 th y 1823. Philocrito. 


ODE. 

Thon art my only Joy, tny greatest bliss,— 

To hie fair Juno spoke immortal Jove ; 

And seal'd his plaudit with a balmy kiss, — 

The husband’s kiss of fond confiding love : 

Ask any boos, I swear by all divine. 

By the stygeian lake, it shall be thine, 
llion gav*st, she said, as soft her tender arms 
Round his fair neck in dalliance entwin'd, — 

Tboa gav*st>to woman beaut) 's heav*iUy charms, 

A gentle, sensible, and lovely mind. 

The power to sooth man’s eve, and blew his noon, 

For woman then, I beg from thee this boot. 

Yon nymph behold, array’d in simple vest. 

Upon her cheek the smiles of virtoe beam 
In elegance are all her actions drest, 

And in each Look her excellence we deem : 

•Give thou, to the sweet daughters of thy earth. 

This maid, that they may imitate her worth ! 

It ibaU be so, the awful ruler spoke, 

Thy love for virtue, Juno, thla attests; 

•Celestial music from the spheres awoke, 

Sweet as her voiee who lives within ear breasts. 
Goddess, be cried, to earth tboa mast repair. 

There shait thou reign a pattern to the fair. 

Beauty, immacalate, in power shall live. 

And e’en deformity shall wear a charm ; 

Where then, lov’d maid, thy matchless grace sboH give. 
At thy bright presence age’s heart shall warm. 

Thy form shall be ador’d, while time shall be, 

,And man, fair nymph, shall call thee Modcstf. 

Manchester. N. S. C. 
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VIMTS TO BACHELORS. 


To marry, or aai to marry, baa long boon a qoestio* 

| warmly debated in my miod ; I am not by any meant 
insensible to female charms ; in fart, i have aa an- 
happy propensity to fad in love with pretty faces sod 
pleasing manners, which frequently oeoasioas me so 
saaall share of nn sas in oss *, bat then 1 have also the 
misfortune to be predent, and to possess a degree of 
foresight which generally dispels the illusion. When a 
sweet girl is ocoo m p o eyie g herself on the piono, I hong 
over her entranced ; bat it eften happens that a musical 
squabble with a fair rival, brings oat notes from the 
charming songstress tnocb nearer' allied to disoord than 
to harmony ; and i begin to fear that she can scold, as 
well as sing. Then, when I am shown, as wooderfbl 
proofs of industry, card-racks, and band-screens, and 
work-boxes, and piooasbions, ingeniously ooostrnoted 
from the cheapest materials, I am opt to look at the 
19 fionneee, and straightway fall to oalenlaling the 
probable amoont of file milliner’s biff 1 sow one oooe, 
and it has made me tremble over since. 

I wish I knew more of the characters of women, 
or less ; the one perchance woold indaoe me to relin- 
quish all intention of ever becoming a Benedict ; the 
other wonld precipitate me headlong into matrimony, 
ind when once the deed was done I mast make the 
best of it. Cool consideration often suggests very 
mortifying ideas on the subject. 

I bare amused myself by drawing np a lift of essen- 
tials, which 1 do not see how I coaid diminish or re- 
trench by a single ioU. My wife mast be eetive, bet 
not busdisg ; she most blend liberality with economy, 

! for meanness I detest, and extravagance woold prove 
! oar mutual ruin ; she most be blessed with s kind and 
j yielding temper, yet possets sufficient spirit to oon- 
troul her household, and support her dipity ; she 
mnst be gifted with strong religions principles, or 
what coold I hope from the morals of my children ? 
She most be discreet, or I oould not seek her counsel ; 
well informed, or I coaid not make her my companion ; 
and a perfect gentlewoman, or I should shrink from 
the intimacy of my friends. The catalogue ended, I 
ask myself on wbal personal excellence I presume to 
demand so many fine qualities in the woman who is to 
share my limited fortune, and bear with the infirmities 
of temper, which, not to make myself worse than the 
rest of my sex, are pretty equally distributed amongst 
the sons of Adam. And, even if heaven, in the 
aboudance of its bounty, threw a creature, each as I 
hive described, in my way, 1 know oot that I could 
bring my stubborn heart to lave, unless natare had 
Messed her with some share of beauty ; or that even 
when thus adorned, I could redace my ideas of the i 
rent-roll, which I now think neoessary for the annual 
expenditure of a family man, to the earn total of my • 
i inoome, without any addition on the part of the lady 
I who was to be honoured with my>hand. Ten thousand 
pounds have hitherto been the lowest prioe which my 
modesty could ever be persuaded to set on myself, as 
I the portion of a wife, who brought beauty, virtue, and 
good-sense to boot. Any failure in these articles I con- 
sider it hot fair te remedy by an additional bonus ; and 
so rigorously have I fined the im perfections of the 
weaker sex, that I have thought 60,009 pounds an ina- 
dequate remuneration for the burthen of any consider- 
able defect. 

Whether it is that girls of fortune have naught the 
infection from their male companions, I know not, hat 
they seem to be pretty even with as in the extrava- 
gance of their pretensions, and require cent, per sent, 
for every pound they bring. Indeed, when a young 
man of my acquaintance very liberally offered to settle 
the whole of her property on an heiress, the lady 
replied that she was much obliged to him for his 
geoerosity, but, it being her own already, she should 
feel more flattered if he woold present her with part 
of his estate : it is needless to add, that this merce- 
nary feeling on her part broke off the match. 

Under all these circumstances, I have began to 
think my entrance into the holy pale rather a hopeless 
affair, ai»d in order that we might see what sort of a 
life bsobelors lead, I have lately availed myself of 
several invitations to^their domiciles : my anxiety to 
learn the best modes of enlivening existence was of 
coarse oon fined to elderly bsohelors ; so long as youth 


remains, the free untrammelled spirit has mdoabtrilr 
the best of it : every door flies open : a put? u 
divested of its attraetious unless it can boast of sisile, 
un wrinkled beaux ; quadrilles woold be abaolstelf 
extinct without them, waltxing abandoned, and ifo 
whet a seat they give to a round game, or a nppr 
table ! But a man must begin to look to hit ovi 
home for solid enjo ym en t s ssbee he is only issited set 
to out in at a rubber of whist, carve a turkey, « 
esoort some dosen of forlorn damaaU to a public 
plane. 

My first visit was to M— s, who bw lasf bsa 
ensconced in snug chambers in the Albany. Though I 
knew that 1 should meet with nothing but aw, I 
lankily d r esse d myself in proper dinner custom, 
which I foend was particularly acceptable to (be sol 
habits of my host. Here at least, thought I, then 
teems to be no necessity for femsle aid, though 1 htn 
been told it is indispensable for the preserutba if 
cleanliness. The bars of the fire-grate awe «f 
polished steel, the iron of equal briflitaoe ; nt i 
thread or an atom of dost rested an say part sf At 
furniture. One of the puty having walked, left i 
slight foot print on the oerpet as he m tw ei 11- 
fid gated a little, and then took «p the hearth-kith, 
and oaationsly removed the meek ; ae eel ®f tfetonkm! 
housewifery, which no gnmtkapomsm in tin tsbqMse* 
of her seal oould have committed, and which 1 au 
even loss prepared to see io a man. PolitiM, art At 
news of the day, eogroseed our conversalioa ; bit is 
the bauds of a chimney piece pointed to five atato 
past six, M — evinced tokens of the most feverish in* 
patience. We were as yet only seven in soafew, wl 
he told us that.he made it a role never to fill bis hbk 
with more than eight persoos, and ha bad also • patio 
alar aversion to sit down with leas, it msds think, 
and spoiled the look of every thing. Ho tnegjwd rt 
sorts of reasons for the detention of bis fries! Paw 
but he could not find it in his heart to exease his wut 
of punctuality, and his omitting te send word if h* 
should be ultimately prevented From joining the pntj, 
for half an hour’s notice would have supplied the dri- 
ciency, and now Clarke, the usual hack on these ses- 
sions, wonld not be dressed, or gone to lbs dob. 
Meanwhile, the cook despatched e mban k s Is hph* 
whether the dinner should be dished ; and As hw » 
having tha good thiogs spoiled, and the lem&j vito 
which he clung to the hope of still mmtoiisghs 
favourite number, so completely d i scom fit s ! him, that 
had not the tranquillity of his mind been restore! bj 
the arrival of the absentee, the hannooj ofhsbj 
wonld have been so completely ruined, ssthosfhk 
had possessed a contumacious ternugant of % wife t» 
disappoint all his hopes and wishes. 

As I know that the first question which misypensi* 
ask on the return of a relative or a friend fromsjwrtj 
is, * Well, what did they give you for dhtwl 1 
make bo apology for setting forth the dishes d *-• 
table, especially as the enumeration will dtvdy * 
trait in his character.— A turbot, eurmendcd wm m*» 
goals, graced the top ; maHigawtwwney RMp> * 
middle ; at the bottom, a saddle of mofioa i kj* 
fowls, a tongue, fricandean of veal, and *te wtd giWc*’ 
constituted the comers. The fish was succeeded bn 
hashed oelve'e head ; the aoup, by alamode bmji ** 
the mutton, with a larded turkey. Then, every 
being cleared away, came woodcock*, lohstor y*» * 
trifle, green apricots and wine, sour tarts, • "■? 
podding, and Gemma puffs. The oonkery sm^t 
site ; and having warmly expressed my tokm*; 
M— said, with a glow of eatisfsctfoa e* “9 
4 Stevens understand* thaae things pmtoy 
usually give a dinner oooe m fortnight; sod “* . 
able to get the viands, which you have 1^**, 
year roond, with the exception of the woodco» 
which may always be replaced by game, or smsfl 
I seldom make any alteration in my bill 
have observed that more mischief is aifcasiouoc J 
vain attempt at constant variety, thee by . 
error in housekeeping. By this mesas Msvem ^ 
acquired a degree of skill io .dressing partimMirjkjm 
which it would be hopeless to expect horns irtwsr 
neons mi store continually changing ; fo* m ’ 
well as io all others, universal exoelUase ^ J 
branch is not to he obtained by a siqgl* isd»» ’ 
therefore, whenever I am desirous to introduce 
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4tsh« I make St even operate on it when I have ao 
conpaay, util by alow degrees he has reached perfec- 
tion, asoortained the exact quantity of every ingre- 
dient, and become ao completely master of his subject, 
that failure is impossible, or as nearly ao as the nature 
of buaaa wisdom will allow. By keeping a sort of 
roster of my friends, I can take care to regulate my 
invitations, so that they shall all come in turn, and that 
the repetition of the same dinner shall not produce 
satiety.’ 

I was somewhat diverted by the dissertation, which 
at least proved that ia escaping the conjugal yeke, be 
had not been freed from all the troubles of the kkoben ; 
the independence of a chop when be dined alone; and a 
dialer from a neighbouring hotel on company days, had 
not entered into hie schemes. The education of half a 
dasan children could scarcely have been attended with 
greater trouble than be bestowed on the manufacture 
of o now soup, or a rsgoot ; and though deeper heart- 
asbes might be occasioned by a spendthrift son, and an 
wuruly daughter, I much question whether any thing 
short of mini turpitude in the conduct of his offspring, 
had bo ever married, would have prod ace d more vexa- 
tion than a double dose of pepper administered by 
mistake, or any other fatal catastrophe befalling one of 
Ids favourite dishes at a party. I 

Hot disposed to take a lesson from the finical pre- < 
eiseness of my friend M — , I prepared to visit ano- | 
ther bachelor acquaintance ia Fnrnival’s-inn, who l bad 
seme reason to believe lived in the true spirit of ease 
and freedom. — Museum. 


TABLE-TATTLE, 

OR OPINIONS OF MEN AND MATTERS. 

Temper. — I know not whether it be not as honoring 
am act Of humanity for a man to throw himself in be- 
tween a good friend and the devil Temper, that haunts 
him as the Ibal fiend followed honest Lancelot, as it 
ware to ting yourself into a river after a drowning 
wretch, or to Step io with a preventing arm between a 
4 swashing blow* and its intended victim : and whether 
a an should not, when be observes an old companion 
laboring with an oppressive fulness of spleen, pick a 
feigned quarrel with him, (or if he ia married, and of 
Othello's mind, to kiss bis wife rather warmly in bis 
presence ; or if he ia humane, even in the worst mood 
of tia temper, to kick his dog ; or if domestic and at- 
tached to particular situations rad things, to take Ms 
arm-chair by the fire ; or dispraise bis wine which he ia 
obary of, and praises lor its antiquity ; or do any thing 
which may oontvedict and fret him) and ao serve, as 
the conductor to fbe lightning, to carry the tire of his 
tamper harmlessly off. One may sometimes sea men 
going about for hours in this storm -brewing state, 
tmwe to fiad something to vent themselves on ; just 
no a stem-cloud traverses the sky, seeking to pick a 
q u a rre l with some brother cloud ; at last it meets one, 
or pe r h a ps elbows some giant of a mountain, and 
storm s, and raves, and Hashes forth its anger, weeps 
n bit na its peeeien spends, and then, its spleen being 
exhausted, walks quietly off about its business. And 
so it is with the clouds that darken the sky of the bu- 
sman mind, till they are so relieved. 

ConsbqvEkce. — T he common expression * a person 
mi ooaseqoenoe,’ is, by implication, as severe a censure 
of fbe lord or the lady to whom it is applied, as one 
eoold wish to fall on pride or pretention. 

Death. — The debt of nature is one which all of us 
mast pay ; for though death sometimes consents to take 
H by instalments, be will have the soia total at last. 

Riches. — Riches and time are of a more relative 
valoe than is perceived : they are never ours bnt whilst 
we use them ; yet men are ever boarding up the first, j 
sad throwing awav the latter. If indeed a man. whb j 
tbe parsimonious savings of his parse, could hoard up • 
«be boars of bis youth, to expend when tbe boors of 
Bin age wore ran down to a moment between tbo nor- | 
taiity of tifa and tbe immortality of death, it were then 
mot nowise to save o poe n oi ary something for the need- 
ful wonts of those saved hours ; hot as no mnn era do , 
this, to do tbe other is bat providing for that to-morrow ! 
wtieb may never come. 

Translators. — There are more qualities essential 
to n good translator thao is usually coasted in the oato- j 


logue of their effects. Tbe best translators are tbe best 
poets. None others can greatly suoceed ; and there- 
fore none others should be tolerated. Yet men who 
are not poets from their own genius, have undertaken 
to transmute the poetioal genius of others. Hoole is 
one of the worst examples of this class ; a man who 
never engendered an original line of poetry in his life. 
Fairfax is tbe only good instance of a man, who was 
not an original writer himself, becoming, by the depth 
and delicaoy of his discernment, and bis love and feet- 
ing for poetry, a fine and free translator of a native 
and noble poet. We may suppose of Fairfax that he 
might have produced an original work if he would ; but 
be was better delighted to hear others sing, thao to 
warble himself. 

Kindred spirits alone ahoold attempt to convey into 
other lands and apeak through other tongues, the souls 
of superior geniuses. If Shak spear e had had Greek 
eoough for the task, who ever lived, or is likely to 
live, that could be ao fitted in all things else, for the 
translation of Sophocles and Euripides to the English 
stage f If Homer bad been Latinised, who was so 
capable as Virgil ? None bat snob men, I again repeat, 
should be interpreters to such minds. A Byron should 
translate a Dante, and a Moore an Anacreon, which 
happily for the merry old Teian and his admirers, the 
latter hac done ; bat unhappily the noble poet is too 
independent in geniusand circumstances to lend himself 
to the task. Let us, however, imagine Moore, instead 
of wisely knowing his own powers, and using them 
well, undertaking Dante; and nothing would seem 
more ludicrously ambitious, or promise a more certain 
failure. And yet men with less capacity for such a 
task have undertaken it, and have failed as they were 
sure to fail. How the la-4 age could tolerate the Ho- 
rn tioo odeturning of tbe Francises and Creeches, men 
who were not poets in themselves, or when antiekod 
out in the mask and visor of another, ia one of those 
literary pax/.les that astonish us, but which we feel no 
interval in making out. Horace has either never been 
translated, or he is not worth it- But be surely is 
worthy of an English second-birth ; I will take the 
chirping old Herrick's word * for a thousand* that he 
ia ; and if there is any man living who could translate 
him, it is that vivacious poet and thinker, Leigh Hunt, 
a man whom it is now become almost a literary damna- 
tion to mention, unless to censure him, hot who is 
nevertheless a writer more qualified for the task titan 
all the Creeohes that ever lived aud all tbe Francises 
yet unborn. He must however be tied and tethered 
down to hie text by a superintending judgment, for bis 
own would otherwise ran loose among modem matters 
and men. 

Complaints of Life. — Those who most complain 
of life are those who have made it disagreeable. Some 
men stu^f their beds with the thorns of remorse, instead 
of tbe down of repose, and when they lie down on 
them, they roar with the agony they have wilfully in- 
flicted on themselves. As reasonably might the ass 
complain of tbe thistles which woond his month, when 
be will persist in chewing them. Those who most fee) 
the load of life complain the least of it. 

It was a humorous rebuke that a really unfortunate 
man gave a more fortunate friend, who was complaining 
bitterly, with every abundance about him, of the mis- 
fortunes of life. 1 There are a great many ups and 
downs in the world ! ’ groaned the rich man. * Not so 
many as there were,' interrupted tbe poor but merry 
humorist, * since, so many fairs have been suppressed.' 

Minds. — There are minds which have a natural anti- 
pathy to each other, as much as the flaunting vine ba« 
to that vulgar vegetable, the cabbage. Again, there 
are minds that without any apparent antipathy to one 
another, yet never can assimilate ; you should as soon 
persuade oil and water to become one fluid, or subdue 
snow and fire into an insensibility to each other. 

Fools.— P ay a foolish man the compliment of think- 
ing biut wise, and in the next minute he will let you 
learn that be considers you a fool. 

There are some who are fools from an entire want of 
wit : and there are others who are fools from having too 
much wit. 

Promisers. — If Performance, tbe steward, were 
half as punctual in payment as Lord Promise, his mas- 
ter, is generous in proffer, what a bounteous world 
would this be to Kve io ! One of those emigrants from 


the Promised Land was repeating and enforcing again 
and again bb wordy endeavours to persuade a poor 
man of genius bow much he meant to serve him, when 
the poor wit, who knew too 'wisely the worth of words, 
interrupted him by requesting, 1 Pray, Sir, write your 
promises in chalk round the crown of my hat, or I 
shall forget them when I brash it to morrow/ The 
promisor was dumb, for he saw that be was understood. 

Charity. — The second good In benevolent giving 
b, seeing that what you give is bestowed. Never en- 
trust him to be tbo almoner of your charity who is not 
in himself obaritablo ; it were as wise to despatch by 
tbe teeth of a hungry dog a mouthful for my * Lady 
Beach’ bis mother ; the odds are, that he would eat it 
himself. 

Poets. — We may sometimes hear the vulgar ask 
* of what use is a poet in this working world V These 
are the men who, if they were listening to the singing 
of a nightingale, wonld regret that he was not a goose 
that they might eat him. 

Poverty — The poverty which excites one man's 
spirit to a stronger exertion and a move daring eater- 
yurise, will pot down another^ ; at the same wind that 
blows a spark into a blase mill blow out tbe feobfo 
lame of on exhausted lamp. 

Knowledge.— T here are many things which it may 
improve our beads to know, aud which make them 
wiser ; but do not benefit our hearts, aud make them 
happier 

Physicians. — It is no slander to say of aome men 
who call themselves physicians, that they treat their 
patients as dry-salters do the piga they intend for 
becon, — they ktH them, and so on re them. 

The modesty of impudence. — Two fellows of no 
common assurance were disputing with oagh other as 
to their relative shares, the one denying that be hod 
half the impatience of the other : * Pho, pho,’ inter- 
rupted bis colleague, f you have, hut your modesty 
will not allow you to confess it/ 

Virtue. — It if somewhat strange that there are not 
more virtues than vices in this world ; for there fo no 
action, however vicious, which the actor will not, if 
possible, disguise, in tbe doing, in the robes god sem- 
blances of virtue, — an onwilling acknowledgment of 
tbe comeliness that there is even hi the aspect of Vir- 
tue, which, owe would think, might make bar more 
fashionable. A young and likely follow who bad mar- 
ried an old and exceedingly ugly woman, for tbo *ak*> 
as it moat be believed, of her for tout, which wfp the 
, only handsome thing about her, on being twitted by 
his friends, who were demanding of him bow be could 
think of marrying a woman who waa old enough to 
call hit mother a * chit/ and ugly enough to keep 
Acco herself in countenance, replied, * That indeed it 
might be true that bis wife was ugly, but that be 
looked at Ike beaaties of her heart, and not at those of 
her face/ It was happily suggested, that he should 
then get bis wife to wear her heart where her face 
was. 

Vice. — Whatever disgusts os at first io vioe p not 
so disagreeable as it seems to be, hot, like the most 
nauseous medicines, goes down glibly at last, though 
we make wry faces over it. Let us bear or see the 
thing that disgnsts us twice or thrice, or ofteuer, and 
we shgll find that there is a oloser affinity in our anti- 
pathy to it than we wot of ; and that the most ooarse 
and ngly vioe becomes * fine by degrees, and beauti- 
fully less/ 


SACRED MELODY. 


“ Through God wc shall do valiantly ; for he it is 

that shall tread down our enemies.’*— Psalm lx. Vaa. It. 


Rejoicing, oh God I we’ll march onward with thee, 
Secnre ’neath tbe shade of thy wing ; 

We’ll shont as before os onr enemies flee, 

The praise of onr heavenly King I — 

The glory which beams from thy mercy, Q Lord! 

Will shine like the clear morning's ray ; 

And though rugged and dark be our path, yet thy word 
Will safely duvet us tbe way. 

With Charity’s ensign, our banners unfurl’d, — 

And Faith on onr swords gleaming bright ; 

We’ll joyfully inarch, the delight of tbe world, 

The sons of a glorious fight I 
The arrows of sia may nnceaalagly fly, 

But they harm not tbe heart of the just, 

’Fore thee, like a poor wither’d leaf they shall die. 

And be mingled and trad in the dust! H. S. P. 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS. 


HOJLE OTIOSE.— (No. II.) 

( Written for the Iris .) 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

Friend, for thy epitaphs, Pm grieved. Pops. 

IT is a matter of regret, that the generality 
of epitaphs are better calculated to excite con- 
tempt, or elicit smiles, than to remind the 
reader of the certain decay of his body, and of 
the immortality of his soul. How often do we 
read epitaphs that border upon blasphemy ; or, 
that are so ridiculously pompous as to create an 
utter abhorrence for the persons who wrote them. 
The monumental inscription placed over the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Rousseau, is much 
more worthy imitation than that on the tomb of 
Nelson. In my opinion, an epitaph should con- 
tain little more than the name and age of the 
departed ; yet, we frequently find them to con- 
sist of more than a hundred lines. The daisy 
and primrose which bloom on the mound of 
green earth over the poor peasant’s remains, is 
much more elegant, than the studied panegyric 
inscribed on the tomb of a nobleman, who 
lived and died an enemy to himself, to mankind, 
and to his God. He that died without atoning 
for the sins of this world, will have ample cause 
to regret he cannot die again ; and will find that 
neither a leaden coffin, nor the most costly mo- 
nument, can shield him from the wrath of a 
sin-avenging God. Some men have been so 
extremely foolish, as to leave particular direc- 
tions for their funeral ceremonies and epitaphs ; 
while many of the best and wisest of men, nave 
studiously declined every species of pomp and 
and ceremony. Pope wished that no monument 
might be erected to perpetuate his memory ; 
and Sir William Temple, though he was con- 
scious his body would be interred in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, desired his friends to enclose his 
heart in a silver casket, and place it under the 
sun-dial in his own garden. The amiable cus- 
tom of planting shrubs and ever-greens, on the 
graves of beloved friends, cannot be too much 
encouraged. Though their relics lie mouldering 
in the dust, their virtues are cherished in the 
breast ; and who can blame a son for paying 
respect to the shade of a beloved father, or a 
father for raising some fond memorial to perpe- 
tuate the virtues of children, who during their 
lives, were dearer to him than every other ter- 
restrial blessing ? 

The affectionate custom of planting violets, 
roses, and other sweet-scented flowers on graves, 
still prevails in China. The tomb of Anacreon 
was planted round with ivy and flowerets. ' 

“ This tomb be thine, Anacreon : all around 
Let ivy wreathe, let floweret* deck the ground. 

And from it* earth, enrich’d with sach a prise. 

Let wells or milk, and streams of wine arise ; 

80 will thine ashes, yet a pleasure know. 

If any pleasure reach the shades below.”— 

That there are many good epitaphs in our lan- 
guage, is a fact that few persons will deny ; but 
surely no attentive observer can have missed 
seeing many, both .in the town and country 
churcn-rards, that are a disgrace to national 
taste. What step, then, should be taken in 
order to render our church-yards more interest- 
ing and instructive ? This improvement must 
entirely depend on the ability and good will of 
our clergymen, one part of whose duty, ought 
to consist in examining all monumental inscrip- 
tions previous to their admission into the churcn- 
yards. — If this plan were put into execution, 
we should no longer read the same lines over a 
dozen graves ; and the manly and pathetic in- 
scriptions would no longer be neglected, for the 
punning and epigrammatic. 

Manchester, 1823. Johannes. 


FROM MY MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 


There is something feelingly sublime in the faneml 
service of our Church, a genuine and striking simpli- 
city which cannot fail to impress on the mind the dread- 
ful truth that we must soon depart to * the House ap- 
pointed for all living.’ 

From my childhood I always felt a seosation of 
delight when reading it, and never was there a funeral 
at our parish church which I did not attend. Unlike 
other boys of the same age. I would wander through 
the silent cemeteries ; and, accompanied only by a 
bosom friend of nay own standing, cull the various epi- 
taphs which srn found in sach variety and abundance 
in country church-yards. 

Conversing at times with the old sexton as he dug 
the grave qf some poor wanderer, I learnt the charac- 
ters of our neighbours, who gradually sunk away ; and 
many were the strange histories he related to ns. 
Frank, for that was the name of my frieod, and who, 
always being provided with a memorandum-book in his 
pooket, never failed to note down the words, as our 
historian recounted the actions of his old acquaintance. 

That book is now in my possession ; it was the last 
bequest of a valued and departed friend. I have heard 
the earth sound on his coffin lid, I have paid the last 
tribute that friendship requires, and have dropped a 
tear on the cold grave of him whom I shall see no more. 
When the words 4 dust to dost’ were pronounced over 
his remains, a solitary tear started from the eye of the 
old sexton, and with a tremulous hand he cast the little 
mould upon the coffin — yes! that eye which bad wit- 
nessed without emotion the burial of hundreds, was 
suffused with tears ere the service was completed ; — 
but he is gone, snatched in the prime of life from one 
of the fairest prospects mortal could look forward to, 
blessed with relatives, and crowned with wealth and 
happiness ! We had many a time painted to ourselves 
the days of years to come, when connected by every 
tie of friendship we should lead lives unruffled by any 
cares, and unconcerned at the mighty deeds of heroes, 
aod changes in principalities and empires. Bot to men 
futurity is so dark, that they draw views which shall 
perhaps never be realized, and look to future years, 
little thinking that long ere they arrive the sand of life 
may be ran oat, ami the speculators be accounted 
amongst the dead. But let me leave such dark, suoh 
disheartening scenes, and proceed to my task, a task 
which, though it raises bitter feelings of grief for a 
deceased friend, yet recalls many pleasing recollections 
of past tiroes. 

It will be perceived that the narratives are totally 
ungarnisbed j nay, even some of them are written in 
that simple style of language in which the aged reciter 
told them. Some few I have myself added, -and it has 
been my pride to continue the volume. 

I am just returned from a ramble in K. B. church- 
yard, the scene of many of my solitary wanderings : 
never did 1 find a place more congenial to sorrow, than 
this last home of humanity. The towering elms which 
surrouod it form a protection from the nipping blast, 
and they also lend their aid to the cooling breezes of 
summer. Numerous, and great in variety, are the 
stones which grace the yard, and tell of days and years 
that once were, and of beings who then flaunted in all 
the gayety of fashionable life ; but those days are past, 
and another age has risen, also soon to elapse, when 
a future generation shall tread over their fathers ; and, 
perhaps on my very tomb, make similar reflections to 
those which now flit across my brain ! 

Beneath a towering elm, surrounded by iron palisa- 
does, which are almost hid with the creeping woodbine 
and fragrant rose tree, the wanderer is struck by a plain 
marble slab, with this inscription : 

To the memory 

of a daughter— a sister — and a Christian— 
this stone is placed by a 
grieved family. 

The simplicity and singularity strnck me forcibly, and 
I inquired of every one who passed through the yard 
the name of the deceased, but my inquiries were fruit- 
less, and 1 spent many hours in vain endeavours to 
satisfy my curiosity, and at length determined to pur- 
sue my researches on the following day. 

As I approached the church, I heard the passing bell 
toll solemnly. To me there appeared more melancholy 


than usual in its sound, it reverberated longer in ny 
ear, and pealed more saddenly. The ylab was removed 
from its place, and, beneath where it jesterdaj rested, 
yawned the gaping grave ; but before 1 bad time to rt- 
fleet on the change, the funereal ebannt, borne from the 
distance on the gentle breese, aroused my thoughts to 
the passing scene of woe. Gradually the processim 
moved along the winding avenue, and the notes of the 
choir became more distinot till it approached the door 
of the church, when the tones of the organ, from within, 
joined the funereal note, and ushered the moenfo) 
group into the church. 

Melancholy and sad was this scene; there was the 
tender husband leaning over the remains of « lost part- 
ner, and a young family bewailing the loss of their 
affectionate parent. Loud aod heart-rending were the 
sobs of the old man, and with tottering step* he fol- 
lowed to the grave bis beloved wife. 

Never did I witness such a moving scene; happy in- 
deed was I when it terminated, and the last farewell 
was sobbed over the grave. I remained, bat it wu 
some time before I could speak, so fall wis my heart 
with the scene I bad just witnessed. I inquired of the 
sexton, * that aged chronicle,’ tbe name of the de- 
ceased ; it was a name that I well remembered, I bad 
beard a tale of woe attached to it, a tala which is to 
far impressed on my memory that 1 will relate it for 
my friend. 

In the pleasant town of resided a family of 

tbe first respectability ; happy in their own circle, ud 
blessed with all the conveniences and comforts of life. 
Oat of four children there were two daughters, wk 
seemed to vie with each other in beauty; bat s heavy 
languor about the eyes, in a great degree detracted 
from the perfection* of the elder: of a reserved id 
studious turn of mind, she seldom left tbe boose, sad 
whilst her younger sister would ramble over tbe tows'- 
ing crags, and pull the heath from the risiag h3b, it 
would retire to her chamber, and there pore over the 
relics of antiquity, and eull the musty volumes of de* 
parted oeuturies : gradually the coIout foraook her 
cheeks, and her mind became confused, amongst the 
many traditionary tales she read, her fancy earned bw 
to regions which never existed, and her intellect se«w 
to waver as she joined the ring round the fire. That 
would she sit, for she was her mother’s favoante, with 
her head reolining on her bosom, apparently nseMiWe 
to the cheerful conversation of her father, or tbe an- 
gular tales which her brothers picked up amongst the 
superstitious peasantry, and which they daily Nhilw 
for their parents’ amusement. 

It was at that season of the year in which Vttm 
appears exuberant, and tbe powerful beat of a samiwv* 
snn drives all creatures to tbe cool shade and refresh®! 

stream, that strangers visited the town of D J* 

enjoy the wild sea air, aod reinvigorate themselves 
bathing. Amongst the number, which then 
additional and increased proportions, wss Edwards 
a young man whose features shewed to the most twin 
observer that the cause of his visiting the sea side 
more serious than that of tbe generality of these * 
surrounded him. His countenanoe, which •? *° 
means without expression when lighted up by 
in general was depressed, and bis demeanor *** ** 
and melancholy. Yoo might read depicted os bis «*• 
that bis earthly pilgrimage was fast drawing to a cw*> 
and that the curtain of life was dropping, hot b« v#* 
were extended to another state of being, bis hop 
were rested on God. 

He would wander solitary and alone 
neighbouring groves, and whisper to tbe ef 
his woes. Sometimes in these rambles would w 
Eliza (for that was the name of the elder swt**) FT 
rosing with thoughtful attention a work which * 
engage her so intensely as to remove her observ* 
from all other objects. 

The soene of many of bis lonely wandering* *** * 
long avenue of trees, about two miles from the 
which led to a delightful valley, do na genfled^ 
vity . At the foot of this slope was a smooth sn<l 
dering ri volet, babbling its low notes to them 
tbe waving trees. Through the various opening* ^ 
grove might he seen the village church rearing* *■ 
simplicity, its ancient tower, covered with ^ 
and forming a pleasant break to the rich and 
landscape. Eliza seemed ulike to frequent tbu 
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log walk, and to delight in the surrounding scenery, 
gaaug, as the cattle frisked their inoorent gambols over 
the adjoining lawn, seemingly spell bonnd. There is 
indeed nothing more grateful to the religions mind, Own 
to see one of Nature's loveliest works contemplating 
the productions of the Creator which oorer this vast 
theatre, and drawing from them a lesson which Nature 
alone can teach. 

It was here that Edward first attracted her attention 
on the close of one of the hottest days of summer, 
when after the scorching sun has run its oonrse, the 
evening air fans with its cooling breeses the parched 
earth. They were both seated, and though at some 
distance, yet in sight of each other, when a low and 
melancholy bleating called their attention to an adjoin- 
ing field ; Edward, with all the alacrity of youthful 
ardor, immediately cleared the hedge which separated 
them, and with little difficulty extricated a young lamb 
from the thorny brambles in which its fleece bad got 
entangled. He §000 regained his seat, and, as he 
darted past the reclining figure of Elisa, bis eyes caught 
tier's, in which he read her approving smile, and beard 
her lipe matter an observation of gratitude. 

Having introductions to several gentlemen who re- 
sided in the neighbourhood, his time was chiefly spent 
amongst them, and, by these means, bis acquaintance 
increased rapidly. The first opportunity that was af- 
forded him of speaking to Elisa was at the house uf 
her ancle, at which be was a constant and welcome 
guest. And here that attachment was formed, which 
though honorable in every motive, was yet productive 
in the end of real misfortune. From their frequent 
meetings, and the marked attention he always paid 
Eliza, her father drew conclusions, and doubted not 
bat that with each dispositions, an union would be 
sought, and to which he could never give his sanction. 
Of a proud and overbearing spirit, be had laid a parti- 
cular injunction upon his family to remember that the 
blood of Scotland's kings ran in their veins, and warned 
them never to mix it with that of any of the plebeian 
race. 

(To he concluded in our next.) 


TO , 

THIRTEEN YEARS OF ACE. 


Tby smiles, thy talk, thy aimless pUys, 

So beantiful approve thee. 

So winning, light, are all thy ways, 

I cannot choose bat love thee : 

Tby balmy breath npon my brow 
Is like the summer air, 

As o'er my cbeek tbon leanest now 
To plant a soft kiss there. 

Tby steps are dancing toward the bound 
Between the child and woman ; 

And thoughts and feelings more profound. 
And other years are coming ; 

And thou shall be more deeply fair. 

More precious to the heart ; 

But never can*st thou be again, 

Thmt lovely thing thou art ! 

And youth shall pass, with all the brood 
Of fancy-fed affection ; 

And care shall come with womanhood, 
And waken cold reflection : 

Thon’lt learn to toil, and watch, and weep, 
O'er pleasures unreturning. 

Like one who wakes from pleasant sleep 
Unto the cares of morning. 

Nay, say not so! nor ctood the ran 
Of Joyous expectation. 

Ordain'd to bless the little one. 

The fresbling of creation I 
Nor doubt that He, who now doth feed 
Her early lamp with gladness. 

Will be her present help in need. 

Her comforter in sadness. 

Smile 00, then, little winsome thing { 

All rich in native's treasure, 

Tbou bast within thy heart a spring 
Of self-renewing pleasure. 

Smile on, fair child, and take thy fill 
Of mirth, till time shall end it ; 

Ti* nature's wise aod gentle will. 

And who shall reprehend it? 


FOR THE BIRTH DAY OF MR. T— B— R— . - 

As when hope's visions o’er the senses steal. 

And, of the future, brightest scenes reveal — 

So be this day — and be each hour possess’d, 

With choicest pleasure as supremely blest. A. Z. 


THE FRIEND. — (No. I.) 


< Amicus vents est magnus thesaurus.* 

I am an old man. Yet, let not my readers imagine 
that this ooofession implies an incapacity for the office 
I have assumed. Youth is the season when spirits are 
bnoyant, and when the chase of pleasure is an engage- 
ment uninterruptedly pursued. When indisoretion, 
folly, and weakness, are often productive of many sor- 
kTows, dangers, and troubles; and when the voioe of 
reason, the suggestions of prudenoe, and the dictates 
of conscience, are but seldom regarded, and, if listened 
to, often, very often disobeyed. But age has generally 
for its concomitants, wisdom, prudence, and circum- 
spection : it lessens desire of enjoyment, weakens the 
rebellious passions of the soul, and excites a reverence 
for religion and every hallowed feeliog, and an ardent 
wish to taste of the real and unalloyed happiness of 
which it is the onfailiog source. Seldom is the man 
who bean many winters on his back, a libertine either 
in principle or practice. The young man often in both. 
He, therefore, who baa lived to a good old age, may, 
I hope, presame to give edvioe, may endeavour to 
shew the neoesshy of corbing the vicious propensities, 
and may seek to afford amusement by interesting the 
passions, pleasing the imagination, and informing the 
mind, without fear of being censured as officious, or 
condemned as an enemy to regulated pleasures. * The 
Friend ’ is neither of an intermeddling, morose, nor 
gloomy disposition. His temperament is the very re- 
verse. He wishes not to preach op total abstinence in 
any respect whatever. His principal object is * to hold 
as ’twere the mirror op to nature,’ to show virtue her 
own loveliness, vice its own deformity ; to extol the 
observance of, and a due regard for, the one, and to 
deprecate and stigmatise the practice of the other. Let 
not my readers, however, conceive the idea, that I am 
ignorant of the importance of the task I have volunta- 
rily undertaken. I know, indeed, that many with mo- 
tives equally good and laudable as my own, and with 
exertions as indefatigable and unremitting as any I can 
manifest, have failed in their endeavours to promote 
tbe well-being, and to contribute to the beppiness of 
their fellow-oreatores, in the various characters of Ob- 
server, Guardian, Moralizer, Scrutineer, &c. And in 
order that my hope of sucoesa may be less liable to bit- 
ter disappointment, I invite, I earnestly solicit all who 
have feeling hearts, that oan rejoice in the prosperity of 
man, to assist me in the cause I have espoused, to add 
by their essays, &c. to the interest * The Friend ’ would 
excite, in order that bit directions to ensure permanent 
comfort here, and blisa unutterable hereafter, may be 
deliberately and impartially considered ; and that when 
found after examination to be wise and prudent, they 
may be strictly obeyed. My readers, however, must 
not suppose that my lucubrations will be wholly confined 
to subjeota of serious moment. No : — it is the wish of 
‘ The Friend' to offend not even the most fastidious of 
his readers. He is desirous to conform to tbe taste of 
•very one by turns. — Perhaps his motto might be 

1 Da grave an dotur, da plsJsant aa severe.* 

* From subjects grave, to airy ones he tarns.* 

I have, now, I hope, said enough to make myself 
known to those who will do me the honour of perusal, 
and as I do not wish to trespass beyond the limits of 
tbe Iris, I shall reserve all further remarks on this sub- 
ject for No. 2 of * The Friend which will contain a 
fuller explanation of my designs, &c. In the interim 
to all and each of my readers, * a fair good night.* 

Sheffield, June 2nd, 1823. F. W. J. 


IRON MINES IN SWEDEN. 


(From Travels in Europe , Asia, and Africa. 

By E. D . Clarke , LL.D.) 

For grandeur of effect, filling the mind of 
the spectator with a degree of wonder which 
amounts to awe, there is no place where human 
labour is exhibited under circumstances more 
tremendously striking. As we drew near to the 
wide and open abyss, a vast and sudden pros- 
pect of yawning caverns and of prodigious ma- 


chinery prepared us for the descent. We ap- 
proached the edge of the dreadful gulph whence 
the ore is raised, and ventured to look down ; 
standing on the verge of a sort of platform, 
constructed over it in such a manner as to com- 
mand a view into tbe great opening as far as 
the eye could penetrate amidst its gloomy 
depths : for, to the sight, it is bottomless. Im- 
mense buckets, suspended by rattling chains, 
were passing up and down : and we could per- 
ceive ladders scaling all the inward precipices ; 
on which the work-people, reduced by their 
distance to pigmies in size, were ascending and 
descending. Far below the utmost of these 
figures, a deep and gaping gulph, the mouth 
of the lowermost pits, was, by its darkness, 
rendered impervious to the view. From the spot 
where we stood, down to the place where the 
buckets are filled, the distance might be about 
75 fathoms ; and as soon as any of these buckets 
emerged from the gloomy cavity we have men-* 
tioneu, or until they entered into it in their 
descent, they were visible ; but below this point 
they were aid in darkness. The clanking of 
the chains, the groaning of the pumps, the hal- 
lowing of the miners, the creaking of the blocks 
and wheels, the trampling of horses, the beat- 
ing of the hammers, and the loud and frequent 
subterraneous thunder from the blasting of the 
rocks by gunpowder, in the midst of all this 
scene of excavation and uproar, produced an 
effect which no stranger can behold unmoved. 
We descended with two of the miners, and our 
interoreter, into this abyss. The ladders, in- 
stead of being placed like those in our Cornish 
mines, on a series of platforms as so many 
landing -places, are lashed together in one un- 
broken line, extending many fathoms ; and be- 
ing warped to suit the inclination or curvature 
of the sides of the precipices, they are not 
always perpendicular, but hang over in such a 
manner, that even if a person held fast by his 
hands, and if his feet should happen ta slip, 
they would fly off from the rock, and leave him 
suspended over the gulph. Yet such ladders, 
are the only means of access to the works below; 
and as the labourers are not accustomed to re- 
ceive strangers, they neither use the precautions, 
nor offer the assistance, usually afforded in more 
frequented mines. In the principle tin-mines 
of Cornwall, the staves of the laddere are alter- 
nate bars of wood and iron : here they were of 
wood only, and in some parts rotten and broken, 
making us often wish during our descent, that 
we had never undertaken an exploit so hazard- 
ous. In addition ta the danger to be appre- 
hended from the damaged state of the ladders, 
the staves were covered with ice or mud ; and 
thus rendered so cold and slippery, that we 
could have no dependence on our benumbed 
fingers, if our feet foiled us. Then, to com- 
plete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this 
to the miners, they said, — ‘ Have a care ! It 
was just so, talking about the staves, that one 
of our women fell, about four years ago, as she 
was descending to her work. 1 ‘Fell!* said our 
Swedish interpreter, rather simple ; * and pray 
what became of her ? 9 ‘ Became of her ! 9 con- 
tinued the foremost of our guides, disengaging 
one of his hands from the ladder, and slapping 
it forcibly against his thigh, as if to illustrate 
the manner of the catastrophe, — ‘ she became 
(pan kaka) a pancake 


as we descended farther from the surface, 
large masses of ice appeared, covering the sides 
of the precipices. Ice is raised in the buckets 
with the ore and rubble of the mine : it has 
also accumulated in such quantity in some of 
the lower chambers, that there are places where 
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is 16 fafooms tbkfc, md no dinge of teto- 
jtettrtttre abeve prerauts it* increase. Thissaoms 
t6 totlitate agsfinflt a notion now becoming pre- 
valent, that the temperature of the atr in knM 
'incrfetees directly as the depth finow the snrfaoe, 
Owing to the increasing temperature of the wrth 
tinder the ftame circumstances and in the same 
ratio; but it is explained by the width of this 
aperture at the month of the mine* Which ad- 
mits a free passage of atmospheric air. In onr 
Cornish mines, ide would not be preserved in n 
solid state at any consWerabie depth from the 
soffhOe. 

After ranch fetigue, and no small id rare of 
apprehension, we at length reached the bottom 
of the mine. Here we had no sooner arrived 
thin our conductors, taking each of us by an 
arm, hurried Us along, through regions of 
* thick-ribbed ice * and darkness, Into a vaulted 
level, through which we were to pass into dm 
principal chamber of the mine. The noise of 
countless hammers, all in vehement action, in- 
creased as we crept along tide level > until at 
length, subdoing every odher sound, we could 
wo longer hear each other speak, notwithstand- 
ing our utmost efforts. At this moment we 
were ushered into a prodigious cavern, whence 
the sounds proceeded ; and here, amidst falling 
waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice, and gun- 
powder, about 50 miners were in the very height 
Of their employment. The magnitude of die 
cavern, over all ports of which their labours 
were going on, was alone sufficient to prove 
that the iron ere is not deposited in veins, but 
In beds. Above, bdow, on every side, and hi 
every nook of this frarful dungeon, glimmer- 
ing tapers disclosed (he grim and anxious coun- 
tenances of the miners. They were now driv- 
ing bolts of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities 
for the gunpowder, for blasting. Scarcely had 
we recovered from the stvpefoctkra occasioned 
by our first introduction into this Pundamonium, 
when we beheld close to us, hags more horrible 
Chan perhaps it 1 b possible for any other female 
figures to exhibit, holding their dim quivering 
tapers to our faces, and bellowing in onr ears. 
One of the same sisterhood, snatched a lighted 
splinter of deal, darted to the spot where we 
stood. With eyes inflamed and distilling rheum, 
her hair clotted with mud, dugs naked and pen- 
dulous ; and such a face, and such hideous veils, 
as it is impossible to describe : — 

Black it stood, as Night — Fberee as ten Furies — 

Terrible as beil 

If we could have heard what she said, we should 
not have comprehended a syllable : but as seve- 
ral other Par cat, equally Gorgonian in their as- 
pect, passed swiftly by us, hastening tumultu- 
ously towards the entrance, we began to per- 
ceive, that if we remained longer in our present 
situation, Atroppo* might indeed cut short the 
threads of our existence ; for the noise of the 
hammers hud now ceased, and a tremendous 
blast was near the point of its explosion. We 
had scarcely retraced with all spied our steps 
along the level, and were beginning to ascend 
the bidders, when the full volume of the thun- 
der reached us, as if roaring with greater vehe- 
mence because pent amongst the crashing rocks, 
whence, being reverberated over all the mine, 
it seemed to shake the earth itself with its terri- 
ble vibrations. 

ON SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility I conceive to be an acute feeliog (as it 
relates to tbe mental faculties) of either joy or sorrow, 
in tbe same manner as (when applied to the animal 
functions) of pain or pleasure. Hence the reason that 


people of sensibility are generally either the most 
happy, or the most miserable of their species. Many 
apply this Ming both to modesty and btsbfnlness, and 
I am inofined to thiok that it is the origin of both. 
Though sensibility is here taken in a mental view, yet 
it has, even in tide ease, a very powerful connection 
whh dm animal system. Tbes bastffulaen st accounted 
for by diet timid sensibility « 4 nerve which shrinks 
from the tench of publicity, hides itself from the glare 
Of observation, and delights to shat itself op in the 
And* Of obscurity .—M odesty too, from tbe peculiar 
sensibility of its natare, shuns tbe fulsome adulation of 
"flattery, retires from the loud echoing* of fame, and 
rashes aHh Indignation from the presence of indecency. 

A Sensitive mind ia according to circumstances, either 
a great blessing or evil to its possessor— it enhances 
every joy, and aggravates every misery — it lifts us at 
one moment to extatip Miss, tad plunges ns in tbe next 
into the utmost depths of despair — It is so scute in its 
operations, that whether it leads to excess of joy or 
oetaruw, it leaves the frame, lan g uid, nervous, and 
emaciated. It ia too refined to confine itself to onr 
corporeal pains and pleasures, and insidiously entwines 
itself with those of the mind. Sensibility of seed, is, 
in a word, tbe beetiSc angel of felicity, or tbe diabolic 
demon of despair : — When allied to sympathy, it is 
directly opposed to selfishness— creates a participation 
ia the feefifogs of others, and adds to, or diminishes 
•or joys accordingly ee those footings are actaated. 
Many imagine that aeasibility oanoot exist without 
sympathy ; but I coaoeive that there ie a morbid kind, 
which ia alive only to self, and wbieb baa an connec- 
tion Whatever with a reciprocal feeling for others. 
Thus many will bewail for 7 ears, nay, sometimes for 
life, tbe death of a fkveerile child, whilst they can 
view with the calmest indifference, the most aggravated 
miseries of the poor, or tbe heart-rending horrors of 
war; and can listen with unconcern to the horrific 
details of ealamity, by fire, shipwreck, pestilence, or 
massacre I — To such I would say, 

M Heaee to the shades of hell! nor dare pollute 
** This earth with year Ignoble, selfish thought*— 

“ Hence to where Demons reign — where ye shall find 
** No sympathetic soul to shsre your griefs, 

** Nor animate your Joys : if sack there are 
M In yonder dark and damnable abodes.** 

Bnt when sensibility is united with sympathy, it becomes 
one of the most amiable feelings that influence the hu- 
man breast — it creates and promotes charity ia the 
moat extensive some of the Word ; ia foot, rises supe- 
rior to tbe grosser feelings of common humanity, mad 
becomes almost a divine sensation. — What can be more 
amiable, (I had almost said wbat can be more heavenly- 
minded) than to sympathize with the sorrows of 
others. 

** Then child of misfortune, come hither, 

" I'll veep with thee tear for teer." 

to administer comfort in their distresses, and to soften 
their griefs? What, I say, can he more amiable than 
to prevent a renewal of their sorrows, by all those 
tender attentions, and affectionate duties, which win 
upon and bring the soul back to itself? And what 
more delightful than to inspire them with fortitude, and 
enable them to bear up against all the miseries end dis- 
tresses with which they are encompassed ? Speak ye, 
whose hard unfeeling hearts ne'er felt the force of sym- 
pathy, or the soft blandishments of pity — say, can ye 
find a joy. to equal these? Sensibility increases the 
delights of both love and friendship, and, I am inclined 
to doubt whether a person can feel either, without first 
possessing it. A ttnly sympathetic, sensitive mind, 
mast be capable of the most refined love, and heroic 
friendship, and. by such a mind alone can these two 
footings be properly appreciated. 

Almost every man has naturally a small share of sen- 
sibility, yet it most be increased, and persons of a cul- 
tivated taste and understanding, generally aoquire and 
possess the greatest portion. It is this superior degree 
which makes tfaem capabale of enjoying more happiness, 
than persons who are not possessed of it so eminently, 
for the quickness of preception, (of which it is tbe 
source,) causes them to find pleasure in pursuits which 
others cannot comprehend, and consequently are unable 
to estimate. — Were a man to be deprived of it, its 
absenoe would involve that of all the virtues and noble 
feelings to which it gives rise, and would have him in 
a state little removed from the brute creation. In fine— 


sensibility gives life to love, friendship, charity, m 
benevolence, and all tbe domestic virtue*— «44« * ^ 
to our religions duties, and, inspiring as with the most 
noble and grateful feelings towards the creator of 
worlds, and of systems. Kits up oar soak from earthly 
joys, to the most heavenly and extatie delights. 

A. W. C. 

NESTING OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
ARMIES IN SPAIN. 

( From BeooUestiom of the Psmmmlo.) 

Two boors before break of day, the line was nota 
arms ; bat tba two boors glided by rapidly sad aM). 
At last, just as tbe day dawned, a flaw distant «hoti 
were beard on oar left, and were saea foUooed by tbs 
discharge of cannon, and lbs quiok, heavy, and ora 
tinned roll Of mosque try. We received orders to 
move, sad support the troops attoeked : tha ahoto of 
Hill's corps, amounting to fourteen thou sa nd met, ess 
thrown kits opes column, and mo rod to its left a 
steady double quick time, and ia the highest erdar. 

When wkbhi about a furlong of cao of tbe potato 
of attaok. from which the enemy was just free Mm 
by tbe seventy-fourth regiment, I cad my ijebari to 
see if I could dt»cover the rear ef s « finsw: 
eleven theaaamd men were following : all ia sigM, all 
ia open coiamo, all rapidly advancing ia doable qriek 
time. No one, but a soldier, oan picture to hmadf 
such a sight : tad it ia, even for him, a Tars aad frail 
one. It oeitainly must have had a very droog did 
on snob of tbe enemy an, from tbe summit of the hip, 
which they bad most intrepidly asosnded, beheld it, 
and who, ignorant of Hill's p resen c e , thought toy hid 
been attaokiag the extreme of tie British right We 
were halted exactly fib rear of that spot, ton slid 
tbe seventy-fourth regiment, having jast repaired t 
column, wss retiring m line, with the mast herstifal 
regularity, its odours all tom with shot Herr 1 fc* 
shells fiew harmlessly over our line, bat wo bad art 
tbe honour of being engaged. Tbe fifft woesded aai 
I ever beheld in the field was carried past me, at this 
moment : he was a fine youag Englishman, » tbe Per- 
tugaese service, and lay helplessly ia a blanket, with 
both his legs shattered by oonuen-sbet. He Joobd 
pale, and big drops of perspiration stood os bo 
forehead : bnt be spoke aot — iris agony appmred cod* 
terable. I secretly wished him death ; s mtertj, I be- 
lieve, that was not very long withheld. Abmt tte 
time Lord Wellington, with a muaeraas stiff 
up, and delivered his orders to General BiU. umw*- 
ately in front Of our corps ; I therefore distinctly 
heard him. • If they attempt this point ipk *•“» 
you will give them a volley, and charge bsyowto; 
bat don’t let your people follow them loo to ism w 
hill.' I was particularly struck with tbe style oftw 
order, so decided, to manly, aad breathing so ite 
as to the repulse of any attack ; it confirmed canMe**- 
Lord Wellington's simplicity of meaner ia to 
of Orders, and in command, is quite that ef M •** 
man. He has nothing of the trunobeoa aboet W, 
nothing full-mouthed, important, or fussy : bu orttf* 
oa tbe field are all short, quick, detr, and to thepw* 
pose. Tbe French, however, never moved M 
out the day : their two desperate assaults 
successfully repelled, and ttoir loss, is QQPP^ , 
ours, exceedingly severe. From tbe ridge, is 
our present ground, we could see them for hallw 
the evening before : arms, appointments, orifom* 
were all distinguishable. They occupied tbem^V 
in removing their wounded from tie foot of onr . ^ 
tion ; but as none of theiT troops broke sp, d 
generally concluded that they would renew tbetf 
tacks on the morrow. 

In tbe course of the day our men weal down 
small brook, which flowed between the l. 

mies, for water ; aad French aad English sddier* ®Tj 
be seen drinking out of the same narrow 1 itrno. 
even leaning over to shake bands with each 0 1 

private, of my own regiment, actually 
forage-caps with a soldier of the enemy# f 1 * 
regard and good-will. Such courtesies, if they 
disguise, at least soften the horrid fc *"?*J* * 

and it is thus we learn to reconcile onr minds *® 
of blood and carnage. Towards sun-set, oar p ,f M 
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were seat down the hill, end I plainly saw (hem posted 
uaong tbe corpses of those who had fallen in the morn- 
ing. Nothing, however, immediately near ns, pre- 
sented the idea of regent slaughter ; for the loss, on 
oar side, was so partial, and oonssderiug the exteat of 
oar line, so trifling, that there ves Utile, if any, ves- 
tige of it : aot m the anemv’s j bat as they suffered 
pr in ci pally oa their retreat down the hifl, their slain 
lay tewards the bottom of it ; from whence, indeed, 
they had been removing their' woeoded. 

The view of the enemy’s camp by nigbt far exceeded 
in grandeur it* imposing aspect by day. Innumerable 
and brilliant fires i Unminat ed aH tbo oenntry spread be- 
low as : while they yet flamed brightly, tbe sbedewy 
figures of jaen and bersee, and tbe glittering piles of 
anas, were all visible. Here and there, indeed, the 
view was interrupted by a few dark patches of black fir, 
wbieb by n gloomy contrast, heightened the effeet of tbe 
picture; bat, long after tbe flames expired, the red 
embers still emitted the most rich and glowing rays, 
and seemed, like stars, to gem tbe dark bosom of the 
earth, conveying tbe sublime idea of a firmament 
spread beneath ear feet. It was long before I could 
tear myself from the contemplation of this scene. 
Earnestly did I gase on it ; deeply did it impress me • 
and my professional life may never, perhaps, again pre- 
seat to me any military spectacle more truly magnifi- 
cent. Every ooe was ftdly persuaded that tbe morning 
would bring with it a general and bloody engagement. 

Tbe battle-array of a large army is a moat noble sod 
Imposing sight. To see the hostile lines and columns 
formed, and prepared for action ; to observe their 
generals and mounted officer* riding smartly from point 
to point, and to mark every now and then, one of their 
guns opening on your own staff, reconnoitring them, is 
a scene very animating, and a fine prelude to a general 
engagement Qn your own side, too, tbe hammering 
of flints and loosening of cartridges ; tbe rattle of gnus 
and tumbrils, ss they come careering up to take their 
appointed stations ; and the swift galloping of ahl-de- 
oampa in every direction, here bringing reports to their 
generals, there conveying orders to rbe attaching 
eo lmwas , aU speak of peril and death, bnt also of anti- 
cipated victory ; and so olieeringly, that a sensation of 
proad hop# swells the bosom, which is equal, if not 
superior, to the feeling of exaltation in the seen re 
moment of pursuit and triumph. 


LINES TO ZOE. 


Whene’er my brow steals sorrow 4 * decohda* thread. 
Oh bid me not tbe darker cause reveal } 

S ot for the wealth of worlds would I o’erclood 
tj young dear spirit with the woes I feel ! 

It ie aot meet thine early yean shook) share 
Tbe pafefai knowledge Time must render thlae ; 

Yet Heaves avert that evea Tims should e’er 
Instruct thy soul as fatally as mine! 

No I be thou still the light of this fond soul, 

Wboee life in Joy or grief tbou still must be 
Then, ev*nif woe my destiny eootroul, 

1 atilt may hope— I yet may smile— ie Ikes I 
K*f ill forlorn Ih* wither'd tree is seen, 

P*er which the ivy has its mantle thrown ; 

Asad many an eye mistake* the clustering green 
Tlsatveib the lealless branches, for their own. 

Ab, if thy light of g ladncaa should depart. 

If Hope no more in those dear eyes should shine, 
How could I five t— This much-enduring heart 
Bears It* own sorrows— bnt must break with thine. 


A EEVJgRIE. 

I often in wand’ring awey from my borne. 

Think of the days that are yet to come ; 

1 think of those who fit future years, 
mm walk thro ugh this vale of sorrow and tears ; 
"Who will dwell on the spot where now I tread, 
loaf after .. .. .. .. 

S think of the p eopl e who now are on earth ; 

1 think how little their lives are worth, 

TV ben a few short years they mast all be laid 
Beneath the gloom of the cypress shade ; 

What will their glory or honours avail, 

Or the sadness of those who their lass bewail. 

Who stand o’er the graves of departed friends. 
Where the glory of life and Us misery ends I 

• • •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• on 

1 fiat to fee sound of the ocean’s roar, 

Tasking tbe beach of the western shore ; 

I fiat to the shriek of the sea bird wild, 
like a mother lamenting her only child, 

1 torn to my home and think of fee day. 

Whoa all earthly things mast pass away. S. P. C. 
Chester. 


TITS OABXJfST. 


Devotional Fek^inqs.-— 4 The word* of your admi- 
rable discourse, sny dear friend, open the awful subject 
of doalb, so suitable to this time of sickness, a» d so 
peculiarly applicable to my own cm*> h*ye left *0 im- 
pression on my mind, that, were I (feigned to reach 
the utmost limit of my existence, never would Wave 
me. On Ibis occasion outward objects also contributed 
tbeir most powerful aid to height* a my feelings ; for ns 
I approached tbe church under a thick, dark-clouded 
sky, and caught tbe first view of that venerable and 
stupendous pile, with the light issuiog from its windows 
of rich-wrought fairy work of atone, the effect was 
striking ; bqt when for tho first time I bad ever entered 
it at the hour of darkness, and found it illuminated with 
a brilliant blaze of light, which lo*t itself in the spell- 
bound vaulted roof-— when there opened upon my sight 
thousands of my fellow-creatures, thronged together 
for tbe solemn purpose of offering the ancomiilated in- 
cense of the roost fervent devotion to that God who 
knows every aspiration of tbe heart, I felt aa if enve- 
loped in the effulgence of the divine Shoohiga|t-r-and 
when fee slow solemn peal of tbe organ swelled upon 
the car, and the choir sang the songs of praise with the 
mellowed sweetness, the captivating softness and so- 
lemnity which the stillness of night conspired to render 
more enchanting, the effect was mo#t imposing. It was 
only then that I felt the full force and value of those 
outward associations, as calculated to inspire awe, and 
perceived how powerfolly they tended to ebaip down 
tbe wandering senses to tbe exclusive act of pro band 
devotion. As I walked down the aisle, supported by 
these earthly blessings, these ministering angels ’—and 
here be threw a glance of such soft affection upop hit 
daughters as drew forth crystal streams of tear* — 
* Methougbt I was already entering a paradise of joy; 
sickness forsook me— respiration became easy — the film 
was removed from my sight ; I breathed nothing earthly, 
and heaven seemed opened to my view. I listened with 
a rapture surpassing all former experience, when yon 
so feelingly aroused the reflection of feos? around yon 
to tho momentous consideration of death and eternity. 
The words whioh I heard scarcely seemed the address 
of uninspired man— I was struck as with tbe voice and 
language of an Apostle— of a special messenger from 
on high, wbo conveyed tbe solemn admonitions to my 
heart. Yes; I felt it to have been fee unequivocal 
summons, tho last warning that will ever here be vouch- 
safed lo me ; and I left the holy temple wife fee strong 
conviction, unaccompanied by any sort of fear, feat my 
next entrance into its sacred walls would be when I 
should be carried thither for my burial .’— Body and Sqm}. 

The following beautiful verses are from feu same 
edifying and very interesting work : — 

For me, oh world ! no chaplet weave : 

Thy frowns 1 fear not, nor believe 
Thy wanton smiles, and summer glow, 

Deceptive «« retiring snow ; 

For ine, thy grandeur's all too high, 

And danger larks In steps too nigh : 

Then not for me thy chaplet weave. 

For all tby pleasures but deceive. 


Let Beaaty, wife its eye of fire 
With maddening love the gay inspire ; 

Let War, In panoply arrayed 
Unsheelh fee Chieftain’s ready blade ; 

Let Gloiy rear its plumed crest. 

And dazzle wife its glittering vest : 

Yet not for me fey chapjet weave; 

Thy smiles are false— thy hopes deceive. 
Let tbe foil cap of Pleasure teem 
Wife draughts from fair Calypso’s stream 
Which shrouds the soul’s immortal flame 
Beneath fee brute’s degraded frame ; 
Though fair the flow’rs that here entice. 
Ail, all too costly is the price ; 

Such chaplet, therefore, do n*t weave. 
The flow’rs decay— the draughts deceive I 
Nor weave for me Ambition’s wreath. 

It is the bloody meed of Death ; 

Aspdike, foul murder nestles there, 
Enfwio’d with folds of grim despair: 

And oh I weave not the wreath that binds 
Hie brows of sordid, selfish minds ; 

Like those etatwio& no wreaths for me. 
They show too much, oh I world, of thee I 
Nor fee bright wreath of riches twiofo 
Dog from Golconda’s purest mine ; 

Nor d resting stones, tnat proadiy gem 
An empire’s envied diadem. 

No ; twine for me fee Christian 1 * crown. 
And let the wreath feat decks my brow 
From pore Religion’s branches grow. 


Ladies’ Privileges — Though ladies pro nof al- 
lowed to bave seat* in Parliament, or personally to 
assist in making laws, I do not see *hy. when ther 
possess sufficient property, they should not, in soufe 
way or other, enjoy the elective franchise. I qm only 
speaking of the jastipe or equity of sqch a clpitp, If ft 
were properly urged. I am not dissatisfied wife the 
disqualification, ir ladies themselves age not *p. I 
think they are just sp much tbe more amiable, as they 
are detached from politics. But it 1* remarkable, that 
iu the reign of Edward III. when he wanted to raise 
money for the defence of Ireland, be sompled so uiQch . 
to tax my person’ * property without their consent, fee* 
regular writs ware issued to the ladies who possessed . 
lands there, commending them to sand their proper 
attornies to coo suit on fee exigency of affairs. If this . 
coaid be done by attorney in those days, why not now ? 
fee acting by attorney might obviate some pf the most 
objectionable impediments to tbe personal interference 
of our British ladies in contested elections. As to »n^ 
ftuencs , it is a different question. Perhaps fee reql dif- 
ficulty is to be fpund there ; and if so, their disqualifi- 
cation may be regarded as a compliment. There is cer- 
tainly no calculating fee extent of female influence. 

* The movements of fee tender passions,’ says Mr. Tur- 
ner in bis History of the Anglo -Saxons,. * are noro 
e ooe nine than the wanderings of the. heathy meteor, and 
yet, under the Anglo-Saxons, females were admitted 
into their Wdostm-Oemoi.* I confess, my own- opinion 
is, feat one elegant, accomplished nod beanlifwL Afire 
Bull, might now and then outweigh all fee Jo he Butie 
in the kingdom ; and ons female constituep*. carry n 
point against a whole host of the ofeer sex.. Of fegir 
rhetorical powers we have a good account in the Spepr 
tator, No. 252, where may be seen fee exceeding force . 
which the female eye in particular, possesses, »# an *>i- 
strument of persuasion . See also No. 510 of the same 
work, marked thus in the Index of the 7th volume, 
Beauty, the force of it Thera is ne knowing then 
what might bappaa. I am inclined to regard it a very 
delicate compliment paid to fee virtues, charms, and 
accomplishments of fee British fair, feat they stand ex- 
cluded from all personal interference in the choice of oqpr 
Legislators, as well as in their proceedings in tbo senate. 

That ladies mo y be complimented oat of their rights 
and privileges, I am able to prove from a oast in point, 
which I learned from a very near relation, whp was a . 
Member of the Honee of Commons at the very time it 
happened. Till feat memorable day, ladies been 
freely admitted iato the galleries to hear fee debates. 
From some circumstances or other (I will voatnre to 
•ay it was no excess of chattering and taiking) ft was 
thought expedient to exclude them ; hot no particular 
member could be found bold enough to propose ft. At 
length however an opportunity presented itself. A Bill 
being ooder discussion, whioh greatly affected fee in- 
tnttata of a noble family of high and extensive con- 
nexions, the galleries were daily crowded wife the 
female relatives of fee party, most of them, as may be 
easily imagined, in full possession of ib$ highest pos- 
sible attractions, as youth, beauty, wit, 5{c. &c. On 
which, a member got np and begged to pot the question 
to tho Speaker, whether the credit and character of fee 
bouse did not most peremptorily require, that ip q|l 
their deliberations they should be free from any undye • 
or extraordinary influence, and whether any of tbyt . 
honorable house could cast their eyes up to the galleries 
and say that they were so at that moment. He should 
therefore move, that that bevy of beauties should im- 
mediately retire. Tbe ladies obeyed, and have never 
been admitted since in the same manner.— Heraldic 
Anomalies. 


VAJUBT 


Swallow-tailed Coats. — Mercator, a Conus- 
ponded of the •Scotman, writes as follow* “ Not a 
week now passes without advertisements announcing 
the loss of considerable sums of money. After much 
meditation, I am persuaded that the root of fee evil 
lies in those swallow-tailed coats which are stuck npoa 
the bodies of our dandies, evidently for fer- purpose oi 
ornament rather than shelter. In these, the pockets aye 
so shallow, and .so ingeniously contrived by feeir shape 
to disgorge the contents, that if I had not a profound 
respect for the corporation of tailors, I should imagine 
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that they bad a retaining fee from tbe society of hand- 
kerchief, glore, and note-atealera. Unless a jury of 
tail ora shall recommend the adoption of poeketa of 
another construction, I see no prospect of relief from 
this heavy mercantile calamity. I bad hopes that the 
Town Cooncil, the Royal Sociely, the Pitt Clnb, or the 
General Assembly, would bare taken up the grievance, 
but, alaa ! there is no virtue extant either in olinrch or 
state ! As a last resource, I can only recommend to 
merchants and bankers to torn off such of their clerks 
whose pockets will not hold a decent octavo volume.*' 

Cricket Extraordinary. — On tbe 23d ult. a 
match of cricket was played at Hockwold-cum-Wilton, 
to Norfolk, between 11 married and 11 single females, 
for.ll pairs of gloves, which terminated in favour of 
the former. The parties were dressed in jackets and 
trowsers, decorated with blue ribbands. 

Shooting. — A singular match of shooting lately took 
place between a certain Lord and a Baronet, for a 
wager, which could hit the most blue bottle flies at 
twenty feet distance from the trap, charge unlimited. 
Forty was the number, and his Lordship won by seven 
shots. f 

Monkeys. — A King of Egypt was so snooeasfol in 
training monkeys to the art of dancing, that they were 
long admired for the dexterity and gracefulness of their 
movements. At length, a citixen, who loved fun, threw 
some walnuts into the baU room; when the creatures 
instantly forgot all their capers, and sprang to the 
booty. 

Fortune. — Some painters have figured Fortune 
blind, and on a rolling rock, while others have given 
ber hands and wings, but no feet. When Apelles was 
iasked why be represented her in a sitting posture, he 
replied, because she bad not yet learned to stand on 
her feet. 

The Dead. — David Morrison has been sentenced 10 
seven years* banishment by the Scotch High Court of 
Justiciary, for violating tbe sepulchres of the dead. 
On his trial. Dr. Barclay, a teacher of anatomy, de- 
posed that some bodies became decomposed in a few 
days, others lasted much longer ; in some tbe features 
could not be known in 48 hours, while in others they 
might be recognised for a week : but much depended 
on the previous illness ; the longest be ever knew was 
tbe features of a Lascar, which remained reoognizable 
for a fortnight. In three weeks a subject would be on* 
fit for the purposes of dissection. In two weeks the 
outer skin comes off, with it the nails, and tbe hair 
would be loose, but marks on the body might be iden- 
tified. He had known frequent cases where relatives 
were mistaken in tbe bodies they claimed, and instanced 
one where a body made of leather was insisted on as 
being the one they were in search of. Dissectors are 
obliged, in ordor to distinguish one subject from ano- 
ther, to affix marks. 

The Poker. — Tbe writer of this essay is a great 
contributor to all the crack Magazines of tbe day : — 

“ There is a more than common importance attached 
to that most useful article of domestic economy, tbe 
Poker. 4 1 have known you seven years, so I may stir 
your fire,' is a proverbid piece of courtesy. It is an 
English idea, and has more philosophy in it than a 
German stove can supply. When I sit alone, in the 
calm interval between dinner and tea, with my feet on 
each hob, and my rum- and-water on the mantle shelf, 
the poker is my magician's wand. With this I can 
annihilate castles, or build up rooks ; — with this I can 
quench the volcano of a gas-spouting coal, or sweep 
off tbe Ariel wings of tbe filmy bars. A Lord Cham- 
berlain’s staff is a thing to be flung away after birth- 
nights, or broken over graves ; — but a poker is an ever 
present appendage to home delights. No ill-tempered 
man overused a poker skilfully. A Scotchman pokes 
a fire timidly from niggardliness : — an Irishman rashly, 
from a careless and self-willed abstraction.” 

New Fire Fngine. — A new species of fire engine, 
which is called a pump aspirant , has been invented. It 
is so constructed, that, placed in any running water or 
basin, it readily imbibes a mass of water so considera- 
ble, as to keep up without interruption a jet rising to 
the height of 126 fee 4 , and to feed two ordinary pumps 
or engines at the same time. 


Water-proof Cloth. — A chemist of Glasgow, 
has discovered a simple and efficacious method of ren- 
dering woollen, silk, or cotton cloth, completely water- 
proof. The mode adopted is to dissolve oaoQtcbooe in 
mineral oil, which is procured m abundance at tbe 
gas-works ; by a brush, to put five or six coatings of 
this mixture on one side of the oloth or silk, on which 
another piece of oloth is laid, .and the whole passed 
through between two rollers. The adhesion is most 
complete * so much so, that it is easier to tear the 
oloth than to separate either piece from the caout- 
ohooe. 

Enthusiasm of Genius. — John Sebastian Bache, 
the famous German musician, was left ao orphan before 
he was ten years old, and was placed under tbe care of 
his brother, who was an organist, and who taught him 
to play on the anoient instrument called clavichord or 
claricbord. Tbe boy rapidly mastered the pieces given 
him, and oontinually requested more difficult ones. He 
begged in particular a book containing the most cele- 
brated compositions of the old darichord masters, which 
his brother kept looked up in a cupboard. This was 
continually refused, but his eagerness was such that he 
contrived to get it clandestinely. The cupboard had a 
latticed door, through tbe cbecquen of which his hands 
were small enough to pass ; and as tbe precious book 
was only stitched in a wrapper, be contrived to roll it 
op and draw it forth. For want of a candle, bowerer, 
he could only copy it in moonlight nights ; and it took 
him six months to oomplete his laborious task. After 
all too, bis brother discovered the copy, and forced it 
from him, and he did not recover it till after his bro- 
ther’s death. 

Penmanship. — “ George the First signed his name 
in a high, stiff, ungainly style, George tbe Second even 
worse — as ugly and feebler. The late King wrote a 
fine and free, though old-fashioned hand. It was just 
what might have been expected from his temper and 
character, extremely plain — extremely uniform— com- 
pletely the hand-writing of a high-bred gentleman, des- 
titute of the slightest affectation. Of his present Ma- 
jesty's performance we have never happened to see 
more than some signatures . There is not a man in the 
island that could 1 make such a capital G. The whole 
George is written as if without lifting the peo — the 
letters small, round, distinct, and beautiful in the high- 
est degree. The R is not quite equal to the G, but still 
boldly done and beautiful too. There is aboot tbe 
whole effect something eminently graceful, composed, 
and princely — and that, oompared with the hideous 
ragamuffin Napoleon of the lgte Emperor of France, 
shews in tbe most striking manner what a difference 
there is between the uneasy strut of an Usurper, and 
the calm Majesty of a born King.*' — Blackwood* s Mag. 

The Elm. — Madame de Genii s speaks of an elm of 
great size in this country, in the hollow trunk of which 
a poor woman gave birth to an infant, and where she 
afterwards resided for a long time. This tree, which 
is a great ouriosity, is still standing in the village of 
Crawley ; but as the parish is not willing to be bur- 
dened with all tbe young elms that might have been 
brought forth from tbe trunk of this singular tree, the 
Lord of the Manor has very wisely put op a door to 
tbe entrance of this Lying-in-Hospital, and which is 
kept locked, exoept upon particular occasions, when 
the neighbours meet to enjoy their pipes, and tell old 
tales in the cavity of this elm, that is capable of con- 
taining a party of more than a doseo. Tbe interior of 
this tree is paved with bricks, and in other respects 
made comfortable for those that it embarks 

Invisible Cement. — Isinglass boiled in spirits of 
Wine will (it is said) produce a fine transparent cement, 
whieh will unite broken glass so as to render the frag- 
ments almost imperceptible. 

Matrimony. — A remarkable instance of absence, 
or indifferenoe, occurred the other day in high life. 
A bridegroom, recently united to a most amiable young 
lady, on the evening of his marriage, and previously 
to tbe ceremony, was observed loitering over tbe rail- 
ings in tbe park, seemingly perfectly unconscious of 
tbe approaching event, when he was suddenly ad- 
dressed by an intimate friend, <( My dear Lord, have 
yoo forgotten that you are engaged to dine with the 

Duke of to-day, and that you are to be married 

at the same time ?'* — " Good God !" said tbe Noble 
Lord, “ So I am.” 


TO-MORROW. 


How tweet to the heart ii the thought of Tbmmrms 
When Hope's fairy pictures bright coloan display'- 

How sweet when we can from futurity borrow, ' 

A balm for the grief that afflicts os to-day. 

When wearisome sickness has taught aae to 
For health and the comforts It bears on kswtac* 

Let me hope, oh! how soon would it lessen my t mU 
That To-morrow will ease and serenity bring. ' 

When travelling alooe, quite forlorn, unbefHended, 
Sweet the hope, that To-morrow my wanderings *oiti 
cease ; 

Then at borne, when with care sympathetic attended 
I should rest unmolested, and dumber In p rr r * 

When six days of labour each other succeeding, 

When harry and toll have my splrita opprwt ; 

What pleasure to think, as the last is receding. 
To-morrow will be a sweet sabbath of resL 

And when the vain shadows of time are retinae. 

When life is fast fleeting and death is in sight: 

The Christian believing, exulting, expiring, 

Beholds a To-morrow of endless delight. 

Tbe Ioftdel, then, sees no joyous To-morrow, 

Though he knows that his moments are bsatiag swit; 

Poor wretch ! can he feel without heart-reudlog sorrow, 
That his joys and his life will expire with I© dsy. 


Minor Theatre. — The performances title Minor 
Theatre, have, daring tbe present week, bwa particu- 
larly attractive. Tbe taste and spirit with which the 
different pieces are brought forward do the Manager 
(Mr. Farrell) much credit, and we are happjtutes 
that his exertions are appreciated by nomenm isd 
highly respectable audiences. Miss Seymour, from lfc« 
English Opera House, is a considerable acquititios t# 
tbe company, and has already become a favourite. 
This young lady posseaset all the requisites of s good 
singer, — her voice is sweet and powerful— her articula- 
tion distinct — and ber manner easy and ussstonisg. 
With more finished execution she woold anqoestiombij 
attain very considerable distinction. 


OO&RESPOVDEHOE. 


Mr. Editor. — I should be glad to lean, thnegfa 
any of your correspondents, in whose possesses (he 
copy of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales is, of whici f» 
Bobbin was possessed, and of which be makes snow 
in a letter to Mr. H. Whittaker, Mancbestsr, Dslri 
Nov. 26, 1770 — (Rochdale Edition 1819, p- 
In tbe same letter be says that the one be bought «* 
imperfect, but if be could procure the loan of » pffta 
copy, be would copy tbe type of the two deUcifst 
leaves so exactly as not to be perceived.— Could yes 
procure his autograph so ns to giveyoar reader* « F* 
simile, it would, I have no doubt, give pleasure to tk 
admirers of that most eccentric character. — He k I 
believe, a Son and Grandson now living in Rocbdik. 


TO OORRBSPPHDS1VT8. 


Gonblary's lines are very humiliating.— To lessen oor idmin 
tlon of beautiful, complex, and perfect organisarioM two* 
they cannot eternally retain a certain symmetry, feast**! 
judicious ; we should rather acknowledge the skill, pe**. 
and benevolence of the architect, and cheerfWJy readffs® 
the homage of praise and gratitude. 

F. W. I. will perceive that we are satisfied with bh ****““• 

W. M. P.*s Lines on * a bunch of dead Flowers, 1 ' coetia « 
Instructive and important moral ; but they are so wry «** 
rect that we canoot insert them. 

Laertes was anticipated. 

L.*8 communication was mislaid. — He will be kind esss^ n 
accept our apology. 

Ignoto ; D. N. ; Rustical ; and Elisa— are received. 
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THE POWER OF VIRTUE. 


(Translated from the French of D’Arnaud, by 
a young Lady.) 

THERE is no power so commanding as that of 
virtue : the most characterized vices, even the 
most hardened criminals, are, as it were, forced 
to acknowledge its almost celestial power. In- 
dependently of the miracles of religion, what 
other cause produced those sudden conversions 
with which tne Pagans seemed to bs thunder- 
struck ? It was the exalted virtue, which the 
first Christians displayed in all its heroism. The 
trait which I have to present, can only add to 
so many sublime examples, so much more 
striking, as it partakes of the marvellous, and 
is founded on fact. 

The Governor of a state prison, (it is of little 
importance to know in what country the event 

occurred) Mr. fr , united all the qualities 

which make us esteemed and beloved ; he had 
an enlightened sensibility ; his decided taste for 
literature only served to render him still more 
humane, more susceptible of generous and be- 
nevolent impressions j his prisoners were con- 
sidered by mm as unfortunate beings, whose 
situation he endeavoured to alleviate, while he 
was fulfilling the orders of the Sovereign, and 
made them undergo the punishment prescribed 
by justice ; he was to them a father, moved by 
the fete of his guilty children, and who judged 
them more or less worthy of all his compassion : 
hence, these very victims of the indispensable 
rigour of the laws, saw not, in the Governor, a 
man armed with authority to punish them, but 
a humane Mend who endeavoured to ease their 
chains ; they blessed heaven, since their unfor- 
tunate destiny had submitted them to such a 
trial, — for having fallen into merciful hands, 
which wiped away their tears, which anticipated 
their wants, and shed a soothing balm upon the 
wounds, which they were obliged to inflict. 

That species of innate desire, the first passion 
of man— the love of liberty, was, however, 
hardly able to yield to the sentiment of grati- 
tude, which the affecting behaviour of Mr. B — 
excited ; these unfortunate captives, while they 
loved him, and acknowledged all the obligations 
which they owed him, could not refrain from 
sighing after the end of their confinement. 

A plot was formed, which was to restore to 
them that liberty so precious, so dear to all 
t^eatures ; there was not a single prisoner, 
'whose chains would not be broken by this con- 
trivance ; they had succeeded in concealing their 
operations from the eyes of their over-lookers ; 
sax* opening which was effected through the 
thickness of a strong wall, facilitated a safe es- 

pe ; they are all ready upon this kind of 
t>reach ; they are going to be free $ their souls, 
if it be allowed so to say, already wander in 
tlaose fields of which their sight embraces, with 
transport, the immense extent. One of their 
fallow prisoners, at the moment he was going 

extend his foot to give the signal for flight, 
“ My Mends,” says he, “ deign to hear 
** e, but fer an instant ! What are we going to 


do? It is true, we shall recover our liberty, that 
liberty the object of all our wishes, that pos- 
session, without which all others have but little 
value. I am impatient, like you, to tear my- 
self from this miserable abode ; but are you 
well aware of the consequences of our pro- 
ceedings ? At what price shall we purchase this 
liberty ? by plunging a dagger into the bosom 
of a respectable man, the best of men, who 
treated us like his own children ; yes, we shall 
be the assassins of Mr. B ; he will be ac- 

cused of negligence by Government, he will 
lose his place, hii fortune, we shall cause him 
a grief which, without doubt, will lead him to 
the grave, and this will be our gratitude ! It is 
thus we shall repay him for so much attention, 
for so many kindnesses! — Believe me, my 
friends, let us renonnee our project ; let us rely 
upon heaven, upon the clemency of our master, 
upon the tenderness of our relations, that they 
will put an end to our captivity ; as to me, 1 
return to resume my chains. No, never, never 
shall I have the resolution to execute a project, 

which would cause the ruin of Mr. B ; and 

he immediately makes a movement to regain his 
cell. What results from this glorious sacrifice 
of personal interest, from this admirable act of 
sensibility for another? The other prisoners 
stand motionless, look at one another, and, 
animated by the same transport, exclaim ; N— 

is right : that would undo poor Mr. B , who 

shews us so much beneficence ; it is impossible 
we should be the authors of his misfortune. 
Let us return.” 

And in fact, each of them retired to his room. 

The magnanimous prisoner, who had caused 
a revolution so noble, so unexpected, does not 
rest at this fine action, which cannot be too much 
exalted : the next morning he asks permission 
to speak to the Governor, goes to him, and says 
with animation : “ Sir, I am come to confide to 
you a secret, which will much surprise vou : I 
shall not conceal from you, that it only depend- 
ed on me last night to have escaped from this 
prison ; I not only delivered myself from my 
chains, but likewise all those or my unhappy 
companions were broken ; the castle, — in one 
word, was emptly of prisoners : the moment we 
were ready to take flight, the image of your 
kindnesses struck us : we feared to be the cause 
of your ruin ; we returned to resume our chains.” 
Mr. B* *, seized with surprise and admiration, 
runs, into the arms of the hero, for what name 
can we give to that roan whose name should have 
been transmitted to posterity : “ Is it possible, 
my friend ? is it possible !— so much virtue, — so 
much sensibility for my sake ! You must believe 
that you have acquirea rights upon my heart for 
life, that 1 shall employ my feeble credit, that of 
the first men at court, to restore you your liber- 
ty, as well as that of all your companions, to 
whom you have lent your sublime soul. All 
shall be informed of your heroic proceeding.” 
The prisoner replies, enters into the details of 
the expedients to which they had recourse ; and 
ends by saying to the Governor : — “ Hasten to 
cause this opening to be closed ! Let them re- 
double the precautions ! let your overlookers be 


more attentive, for, Sir, I must not disguise it 
from you ; you are acquainted with the human 
heart ; I would not be answerable that another 
time I should be listened to, and I will say more, 
that I myself should be capable of such an effort 
— which was so well due to you ; yon are so 
kind to us ! 

Mr. B could no longer contain his tears : 

— “ O worthy man ! (embracing him) are you 
fit to be in chains ? Sir, answered he, this is, 
what it is to be compassionate, to relieve the un- 
fortunate ! come, Wneficence cannot be too 
much rewarded.” Juliana T. 

Manchester, June 25, 1823. 


HORM OTIOSiE.— (No. III.) 

(Written for the Iris.) 

LUMINOUS IN8ECTS. 

Bright stranger welcome to my field 
Here feed In safety, here thy radiance yield l 
To me, oh t nightly be thy splendonr given I 
O coaid a wish of mine the skies command. 

How won Id I gem thy leaf with liberal hand. 

With ev’ry sweetest dew of Heav’n I 
• • • • # 

Sweet child of stillness I amidst the awful calm 
Of pausing Nature thou art pleas'd to dwell ; 

In nappy silence to enjoy thy halm, 

And shed through life, a lustre round thy cell. 

Da. Walcott* 


THE common glow-worms, ( lampyris noctiluca ) 
is a species of beetle, which the Uod of nature 
has endowed with the singular faculty of absorb- 
ing and emitting at pleasure, a beautiful bluish 
lignt from the two or three last joints of the 
body. The female insect is abont three quarters 
of an inch in length ; and bears but little 
resemblance of a perfect beetle : it is under- 
neath the body partly tinged with rose colour, 
and its back is a dull earthy brown. The res- 
plendent lustre of this self-lighted lamp, pro- 
ceeds from a whitish sulphur coloured patch, 
situated cm the two or three last joints of the 
body. The male insect alone has wings and 
wing sheaths ; and the phosphoric light of 
the female, is much more vivid than that of the 
male. It has been asserted by many naturalists, 
that the males of the numerous species of lampy- 
I ris do not possess the luminous property ; Dut 
the investigations of Geoffrev, Miller, and Ray, 
have almost succeeded in inducing every natural- 
ist of the present day, to adopt the contrary 
opinion. A very brilliant phosphorescence is 
produced by immersing a common glass vial, 
containining five or six of these insects into a 
vessel of cold water ; and the light produced by 
the same number when placed in a large bell- 
glass filled with vital air, is so very considerable, 
that -I have frequently been able to read the 
smallest print, by moving the paper along the 
exterior of the bell-glass. It is a singular feet 
that nature has endowed a sparrow of Hindostan, 
with the instinct to light up its nest with “ these 
little planets of the rural scene,” which itfestens 
to the inside of its little edifice, with admirable 
skill and dexterity.* The reader may make 
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many edifying reflections on this' poor inoffen- 
sive insect. Look at the female glow-worm ! 
where is her beauty — where her majestic appear- 
ance ? — Consider, O man ! the seeming imper- 
fections of her exterior ! contemplate tne beau- 
tiful regularity with which her functions are 
performed ! gaze upou her splendid emerald 
light, and glorify her creator and thine ! 

Naturalists have described no less than sixty 
species of these insects. Radiant monarchs of 
tne ni^ht, to me ’tis ecstacy, to gaze with sober 
moralizing eye upon your unobtrusive gems, 
which deck the green-wood side as thick as 
shines the cope of heaven with stars ! When 
’tis night, and all creation’s sons are laid asleep ; 
— when nature seems to pause, and not a single 
sound is heard ; — save that from yonder ivied 
oak — the fierce night-owl at intervals repeats 
his miserable scream ; or the gentle murmurs of 
the neighbouring brook, add sweetness to the 
strains of plaintive philomel : — then do 1 love to 
tread the green-wood-path, and in silent medita- 
tion gaze upon your emerald lights, which with 
increased splendour oftentimes you deck, wish- 
ful to attract the long-lost ramblers home. 

On the fair tresses of the roseate morn 
Translucent dews as precious gems appear. 

Not less dost thou the night’s dark hoar adorn, 

* Like a rich jewel in an Ethlop’s ear.' 

Thoagh the rude bramble, or the fan-like ferns, 

Around thee, their o’ershadowing branches spread. 
Steady and clear thy phosphor brilliance burns, 

And thy soft rays illuminate the shade. 

Thus the calm brightness of superior minds. 

Makes them amid misfortunes shadow blest. 

And thus the radiant spark of genius shines. 

Though skreened by envy, or by pride oppressed. 

C. Smith. 

A species of glow-worm, (lampyris Italica) 
is very common in Italy, both sexes of which 
are provided with wings ; and it is no uncommon 
thing to see hundreds of these beautiful insects 
on a dark night bespangling the air like so many 
stars. A writer of some celebrity informs us, 
that on all grand occasions it is customary for 
the Italian beaux to place a number of these 
living diamonds into the head dresses of the 
ladies ; and it is curious to observe what influ- 
ence education has over the human mind, it 
being a well known fact that the lower orders of 
society believe them to be a spiritual nature, 
issuing from the burial grounas ; and hence, 
they shun them as they would a pestilence.f 
Besides the numerous species of lampyris , there 
are several other species of insects of the beetle 
tribe, which yield a much more vivid light than 
the glow-worms, amongst which may be particu- 
lizea elater ignitus, and elater noctilucus. The 
elater noctilucus is rather better than an inch in 
length, and is endowed with so much strength 
ana elastic powers, that it is enabled when 
laced upon its hack, to spring to the height of 
ve or six inches in recovering its former posture. 
These insects we are informed by several cele- 
brated natural historians, arc very common in 
the savannas of the warmer parts of America; 
and in woods, bushes, and shady laues, in the 
West India Islands, more especially in St. 
Domingo. They fly with amazing neetness; 
and present to travellers a beautiful, splendid 
nocturnal appearance. Walton informs us that 
on certain festival days, the people catch great 
numbers of them on purpose to decorate the 
garments and horses of young people, who on 
dark nights gallop through the public streets, 
diffusing a large and brilliant mass of moving 
light. These insects are the same that Oviedo 
informs us the Indians fasten to their hands and 
feet when travelling in the night, and by the 
phosphoric splendour of which they dance, spin f 
weave, paint, &c. they are also the same insects 

t Bee Smith's Toor on the Continent, edit. 2nd, Yol. III. p. 85. 


that so seriously alarmed Sir Thomas Cavendish, 
and Sir John Dudley, upon their first landing in 
the West Indies, who mistook them for the 
Spaniards advancing upon them, and hastily 
retreated to their ships. The present Poet 
Laureate has rather happily introduced this 
insect in his Madoc, (an uninteresting poem in 
blank verse,) as being the only light by which 
Coatel delivered the British hero from the 
Mexican priests. 

“ Confined, two fire-flic* give 

Their Instrc. By that light did Madoc first 

Behold the feature* of his lovely guide." 

When eight or ten of these flies are placed 
under a wine glass, they afford a much more 
splendid light than a common wax candle. The 
natives of the West India islands, hold them in 
great value as candles, and also for devouring 
the gnats, which were it not for the fire-flies 
would soon become extremely troublesome. 
“ How they are a remedy for so great a mischiefe, 
says Pietro Martire, it is a a pleasant thing to 
hear, Hee who understandeth that he hath, those 
guestes (the gnattes) at home, diligentlie hunt- 
eth after the cucuij. Whoso w&nteth cucuij, 
goeth out of the house in the first twilight of 
the night, carrying a burning fire-brande in his 
hande, and ascenaeth the next hillock, that the 
cucuij may see it, and hee swingeth the fire- 
brande about, calling Cucuie aloud, and heating 
the ayre with often calling out, Cucuie, Cucuie.” 
There is also another tribe of insects, several 
species of which, outrival any of the luminous 
insects above described. These insects, of which 
there are about twenty-five species, constitute a 
genus of the class, insecta, order hemiptera. 
The genus is called fulgora , and the insects have 
received the appellation of lanthorn-flies. The 
most curious insects of this tribe are the fulgora 
lanternaria, fulgora candela ria , fulgora pyrrho- 
rynchus , and fulgora diadema. The fulgora 
Canternaria , called by the French, la fulgora 
porte Canteme is a most extraordinary, as well 
as a most beautiful insect. Its head is nearly 
half the length of the whole body, and the phos- 
phoric eradiation of this splendid insect proceeds 
entirely from its head, or lanthorn. Its body is 
about three inches in length ; and from wing’s 
end to wing’s end it measures nearly six inches. 
The wings are beautifully variegated, and much 
more elegant than those of any other insect I 
have yet seen. It is a native of South America ; 
and it sheds a much more vivid light than any 
other insect. Madame Merian asserts that the 
light emitted by one of these insects, is sufficient 
to read a newspaper by.* 44 The Indians, says 
this authoress, once brought me, before I knew 
they shone by night, a number of these lanthorn- 
flies, which I shut up in a large wooden box. 
In the night they made such a noise that I woke 
in a fright, and ordered a light to be brought, 
not knowing whence the noise proceeded. As 
soon as we found it came from the 1k>x, we 
opened it : but were still much more alarmed, 
and let it fall to the ground at seeing a flame of 
fire come out of it ; and as many as came out, 
so many flames of fire appeared. When we 
found this to be the case, we recovered from our 
fright, and again collected the insects, highly 
admiring their splendid appearance.” The/W- 
gora candelaria is about two inches in length ; 
and from the tips of the extended wings, it mea- 
sures two inches and an half. This insect is a 
native of China. It transmits a very considera- 
ble share of light, but is in every respect inferior 
to the/a/. lantern . The fulgora diadema is an 
elegant insect, and if I may judge from the spe- 
cimens I have seen, it is rather larger than the 

* History of the Insects of Surinam. 


last mentioned species.f The wings are black 
and tipped with red at the edges, and it is a 
native of India. I have never seen the ful*m 
pyrrhorynehus ; hut according to Donovan it is 
a remarkably splendid luminous insect. TV 
cancer fulgtns, scolopendra electrics, and several 
other insects possess a high degree of phospho- 
rescence ; but the limits of this paper wm not 
allow me to notice them. What is the remote 
cause of the luminous property of insects? 
This is a query that has nicked the brains of mini 
an excellent philosopher ; but which no one has 
ever been capable or answering in a sattsfectory 
manner. What is the use of the luminous pro. 
perty of insects ? The most plausible opinion, 
is that which is the most general ; namely, that 
it consists in discovering the sexes to one another. 
But this is far from being the opinion of every 
naturalist : some of whom imagine that it ii 
intended to guard themselves from the annoyance 
of their nocturnal enemies; and Dr. Danrin, 
very seriouslv conjectures that the Inmioons 
property is or no other use, than to enable them 
to find their food in the night, and to prerent 
them from flying against objects. Surely these 
gentlemen must have forgot, that out of the 
almost infinite number of night insects, whose 
functions are performed with never-derutin/ 
regularity, very few are possessed of the lum£ 
nous property. 

Manchester , 1823. Johaknis. 

+ The above description*, were taken from mom praemi 
specimen* that I bad in my pome— ion, at the tine I wish to 
paper. 


STONEHENGE. — A Prize Poem. 


( Recited at Oxford, June 12, 1823.) 


Wrapt in the veil of Time** unbroken gleon. 

Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb. 

Where cold oblivion bold* her dusky reign, 

Frowns the dark pile on Sarum's lonely plain. 

Yet think not here with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beanty, or Ionian grace; 

No pillar'd lines with sculptur'd (tillage crowa’d 
No Anted remnants deck tne hallow'd ground; 

Firm, as implanted by some Titan's might, 

Each rugged stone uprears its giant height, 

Whence the poised fragment tottering seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 

Here oft, when evening sheds her twilight ray, 

And gilds with fainter beam departing day, 

With breathless gate, and cheek with terror pale. 

The lingering shepherd startles at the tak. 

How, at deep midnight, by the moon's chill glaocc, 
Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance; 

While on each whisp'ring breese that tannnan by, 

His busied fancy hears the hollow siglu 

Rise, from thy haunt, dread genius of the dime, 

Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time! 

Tls thine to burst the mantling clouds of age. 

And fling new radiance on Tradition's page : 

See I at thy call, from Fable's varied store. 

In shadowy train the mingled visions pour; 

Here the wild Briton, 'mid his wilder reign, 

Spams the proad yoke, and scorns tb' ©p«r*iror , » ck»; 
Here wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell. 

Waves the dark wand, and chants the thrilling spril. 
Hark I 'tis the bardic lyre, whose harrowing strata 
Wakes the rnde echoes of the slumbering puia; 

Lo I 'tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthening lias 
In lowliest homage bends before the shrine. 

He comes— the priest — amid the sullen blase 
His snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays; 

Dim gleam the torches through the circling night, 

Dark curl the vapours round the altar's light; 

O’er the black scene of death each conscious star, 

In Inrid glory, rolls its silent car. 

Tis gone ! e’en now the mystic horrors fade 
From sarum's loneliness, and Most’s glade ; 

Hush’d is each note of Taliesin's lyre. 

Sheath’d the fall blade, and qoenen'd die fatal fin, 

On wings of light Hope's angel form appears. 

Smile* on the past, and points Co happier yean ; 
Points, with uplifted hand, and raptured eye, 

To yon pure dawn that floods the opening sty I 
And views, at length, ths Son of /ndali poor 
One cloudless noon o'er Albion's rescued shore. 

Tho. Stokss Salxox, Bin*""* ^ 
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FROM MY MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 


( Concluded from our hut.) 


I wu present when he first demanded of the trem- 
bling Hilt if she had not made promises she conld not, 
ns his child, ever perform; she did not attempt to 
den/ that her heart was no longer her own, bat, in all 
the modest simplicity of truth, acknowledged that 
nothing bat an anion with the object of her dearest 
affections oould make her happy here, and she in vain 
besought her parent to ratify her choice with his bless- 
ing. It were impossible to describe the eloquence of 
her eyes as she pleaded for the object of her affection, 
and exclaimed, in the fervency of her love — 

M Is U in kaav’n a crime to love too well!" 

Bat her oriel parent was inexorable, and denied him 
for ever admission to his house. Elisa now fiew, in all 
the agony of despair, to her doaiing mother ; bat her 
father had reached the room before her, and she sank 
lifeless, to all appearanoe, beneath his catting glaooe. 
Many weeks elapsed before she ooald leave the boose, 
or even approach her Father, so mach were her nerves 
affected, and her frame shaken. 

Day after day did Edward repair to the place of ren- 
deavons, bat in vain, no Eliza was there, and no tidings 
of her reached his ear ; he dared not to call, lest her 
Father sbowld question him on a subject be had never 
been bold enough to mentioo, and which, from report, 
be leered weald never be sanctioned. A month elapsed 
bet Eliza appeared not *, he lingered about the boose, 
tad still no form of bis beloved presented itself. The 
heart-rending idea that she was faithless to her vows, 
fr eq u ently flashed across bis mind *, bat, too well cou- 
vinc«d that suoh ideas mast be groandless and that her 
former condoct gave him no reason for them, they were 
soon banished ; end, though worn with anxiety for her 
safety, this sssnrance removed the greater load from 
his mind. 

About this time he was obliged to fulfil an engage- 
ment which he had long been under, to visit some rela- 
tions who resided a few miles from the town, and, 
thoagh be spent the whole morning in traversing the 
street in which bis adored Eliza lived, yet the hoar 
arrived when be mast depart, without having obtained 
a right of her. 

Dali flew the hoars that were ocoapied in the joar- 
ney, for hit heart beat little in unison with the lively 
scene which surrounded him, and when the door of 
the stage was opened to announce the completion of the 
jearney, he seemed to awake as from a reverie of pain 
aad mental suffering. During his visit the hours and 
days glided on tedionsly, and his whole time was spent 
ia melancholy solitude. His friends remonstrated with, 
nod endeavoured to convince him, that by confinement 
he was counteracting all those beneficial effects which 
his visit should impart, bnt it was in vain. His fea- 
tures assumed a steady melancholy, and his eyes, in- 
stud of their usual brilliancy, sunk deep in bis head, 
and were almost lost beneath his protruding eye-brows. 
Aad when he did, for a short time, leave the boose, 
it was bat to wander in a neighbooring wood, where 
be would gather large bunches of that beautiful, hot 
nnusomiog flower, “ Forget me not,” and with it, and 
it ilono, would be adorn bis room, and be would now 
sod then place a sprig between the leaves of any book 
Aram which be had received pleasure or information in 
the pemsaL Such were the occupations of Edward, 
and it was too plain to his ever-watcliful friends, that 
•outetbing unknown to them, weighed heavily on his 
naiad, and was carrying him fast to bis long home. It 
was oq one of the finest mornings of summer, that he 
&r«ae earlier than usual, and accompanied bis cousin 
iw her walk before breakfast, his spirits seemed, for 
th« first time since his visit, to have returned with 
donble force, and every small flower that decked the 
pnlio drew forth strong marks of admiration : still, 
ha a|] hie gayety, there was a hurried manner totally 
““nloial to him, a rapid flow of speech iu which be 
aelckom expressed himself. He strolled many miles 
*Pf*^rent)y unconscious whither be went, and seemed . 
to have forgotten bis cousin, whom he bad left 

%whiid. Bnt, from the distance, the accustomed 
sounded its sammons to the morning repast, and 
or Mlhe first time did it now convey any pleasure to his 


ears, when with hasty steps he traversed the highly 
cultivated domain through which bis road lay. 

Many were the congratulations he met with daring 
breakfast, and most heartily did he appear to chime ia 
with the joy of the party. All teemed harmony and 
love, nor was the assembly broken np till the following 
day was fixed to celebrate the anniversary of his cou- 
sin’s birth, by a rural fete, to whioh the young people 
of the neighbourhood were to be invited. The day 
passed with the virions delights that a beautiful country 
affords in the midst of summer. Whilst soaae formed 
a party in the fragrant bower, and joined the late with 
their soft voices, Edward accompanied his cousin in a 
small pnnt, whioh was always ready on a piece of 
water that ran through the grounds. A pleasant breeze 
formed a slight ripple on the stream* and the thrash 
and blackbird warbled sweetly from amongst the wav- 
ing trees. With light hearts, they rowed to one of 
the largest islands, where they purposed preparing a 
scene, whioh they were confident would prove as 
gratifying as unexpected to their yonog party, and soon 
reached ibe shore, which was more steep then usual, 
from the little rain that had fallen during the season. 

Edward immediately prooeeded to surmount this 
difficulty, by placing the oars in such a position as to 
form s bridge from the boat to the land. He succeeded 
in the attempt, and springing upon them, was ready 
to assist his companion, when his foot slipped, and be 
was precipitated into the lake. 

So sadden was the shock to his astounded friend, 
that she scarcely knew what had happened, bat the 
awfal troth, with all its attendant horrors, rushed upon 
her mind, and she sank with a shriek in the boat, which 
was fast drifting towards the shore. The alarm spread, 
and the water was soen surrounded by the servants 
who were engaged in preparations for the morrow’s 
festival. Seeing the boat floating down the atream, 
but neither visible, they doubted not but both bad 
found a water} grave. At the moment when the vessel 
reached the shore, in which they saw the pale and dis- 
tracted Mary, the remainder of the party who had 
amused themselves in various ways, and were then in 
search of their companions, arrived at the water’s 
edge, little suspecting the awful scene that awaited 
them : or deeming how soon the brightest sunshine, 
and fairest day may be darkened and overoast by a 
sudden and unexpected cloud. 

Mary was borne out of the boat apparently lifeless, 
and in vain did she attempt to speak, the words died 
upon her lips. Their first object was to convey her to 
the house, and prepare ropes, and other necessary 
apparatus for finding the body. Many boars elapsed 
before they succeeded, and then the vital spark had 
fled for over. 

In a few boors the scene of youthful gayety was 
turned into mourning, and the chief of the party was 
gone. Altered bat little were those peaceful features, 
for thoagh animation was fled, there was still the pale 
countenance stamped with resignation and hope as 
when he breathed. 

Mary soon recovered, bat when she heard the fatal 
truth, it was almost too much for her enfeebled nerves. 
In a small writing-case was found a letter, containing 

his last wish : — that he might be buried in 

church-yard, close to the walk where he first met 
Eliza. There was also a locket containing his own 
hair, and beside it the following lines, which, though 
ooly drawn up as a rough sketch, were evidently in- 
tended to accompany it : — 

When these dim eyes no more can «ee. 

When death shall seal my wayward lot, 

And close my earthly destiny — 

Forget me oot. 

When 'neath the damp and heavy day. 

This form shall fill one little spot, 

Tbo’ by my grave you ne'er should stray — 

Forget hie not. 

Or should the haunts where we have been. 

Attract yon, in that beauteous grot 
Wash’d by the billows clear and green — 

Forget me not. 

But let this simple token prove 
That there is one to whom thy lot 
Was dear ; thee only could I love — 

Forget me not 1 

The day fixed for the solemn obsequies was bright, 
and the oon-day sun shone upon the sable plumes of 
the hearse, as they nodded beneath the gentle breeze. 
He was now passing, for the last time, the scene of 


his love ; the path along which so often he had wan- 
dered in company with Eliza, was now pressed by the 
wheels of that hearse which conveyed him to the silent 
tomb. He who once 

" lov'd to dwell, 

'Midst sculls and coffins, epitaphs and worms," 
was now about to add to their number, over whom a 
monument should rise to occupy the thoughts of future 
generations. The blackbird and thrash still warbled 
their notes, unconscious that be who had so often lis- 
tened to them, was now deaf to their melody, though 
so near. 

Elisa had rambled to her favoarite retreat for the 
first time this day sinoe her indisposition, and looked 
with impatience for bim, whose habitation was soon 
to be the tomb. As the bell tolled upon her ear, she 
strayed into the church to witness the last offices per- 
formed over a fellow mortal. Little was she prepared 
for the awfal scene which awaited her, but hei+feeliags 
were oongenial with the place aad ceremony which 
was aboat to ocoapy her, and as sbe followed with her 
eye the sacred remains ioto the house of God, a tear 
started from it, but sbe dashed the intruder from her 
face ere it was yet visible. But when the coffin was 
placed uncovered on the bier, and she read the name — 
the name of him sbe loved, she adored, — she altered a 
wild and piercing shriek, whioh echoed along the 
vaulted roof, and darted from the mansion of God. 

The day waned, and the cold breezes of evening 
blew along the coast, hot no Eliza retained home ; her 
doatiog mother fancied a thousand things, dad as one 
idea arose, it was as quickly dispelled by another. All 
was dismay and confusion, her brothers went from 
house to house, but no one hsd seen her, no person in 
the town could give any information respecting her. 

Little was the rest which her family shared during 
the night, and, as soon as morning broke, messengers 
were despatched in every direction to seek the unfor- 
tunate wanderer. No news was beard of her, and 
another night was passed in like suspense. 

All hopes were now abandoned ; the morning was 
thick and stormy, and the wind whistled along the 
beach. About evening they saw a female on a high 
rock, over which her white garments waved in the 
breeze ; sbe appeared to hail them, and unaccountable 
as it was, they immediately pat off a boat, and wills 
difficulty reached the only point from whioh the roelk 
on which she stood was accessible. After a rough 
scramble, they succeeded in placing her in the vessel, 

and steered for the only word she coaid 

pronounce. No sooner had they reached the harbour, 
than anxious enquiries were made whether they had 
seen any person similar to the description. The in- 
quirer was shewn into the cabin, where he beheld hie 
sister, but a deadly paleness was upon her, and she 
spoke not. 

Her mother had taken no nourishment since her lossy 
and when sbe saw her daughter, she knew her not. 
Eliza, alike unconsoioos, spoke nothing, nor did she 
appear to know those by whom she was surrounded ; 
the kind affection of her friends was nnbeeded, for sbe 
remained in a listless and inanimate stupor. 

Her sisters witched by her bed side the long night, 
but oo voice disturbed its silence, all was still as death, 
she bad breathed her last without a sigh, without a 
straggle. She lies buried beneath that slab, her me- 
mory is cherished — she died beloved by all ! 

" When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 

But In battalions." 

From that time her parent remained senseless to 
every thing, until the awful hour, when, in a fit of des- 
peration, she terminated her existence.— Sbe now lietf 
beside her daughter, thejgood, the fair, the beautiful ! 

It was her funeral that I witnessed ; the impression 
it made is deeply graven on my memory — she sleeps 
in peace ! 

Liverpool IGNOTO. 


HAY-MAKING. 


Would you know 
The time to mow 
And duly get your hay in ? 

*Tis when the moon’s without a base, 
*Tig when the morn’s without a blaze. 
And the eastern gales are playing. 
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COUNTRY DANCE AND QUADRILLE. 


One night the nymph call’d Country Da nc«,— 
Whom folka, of late, have us’d *o ill, 
Preferring a coquette from France, 

A mincing thiug, Mamscllc Quadrille— 

Having been chas'd from Loudon down 
To that last, humblest haunt of all, 

She us’d to gr®« — a Country Town — 

Went Binding to the New’- Year’s Ball. 

** Here, here, at least,” she cried, “though driv’n 
“ From London's gay and shining tracks— 

** Though, like a Peri cast from heaven, 

** I’ve lost, for ever lost Almack’s — 

"Though not a London Miss alive 
“ Would now for her acquaintance own me ; 

** And spinsters, ev’u, of forty-five, 

** Upon their honours ne’er have known me. 

“ Here, here, at least, I triumph still, 

“ And— spite of some few dandy Lancers, 

'* Who vainly try to preach Quadrille — 

“ See nought but true-blue Country-dancers. 

" Here still I reign, and, fresh in charms, 
u My throne, like Magna Charts, raise 
** ’Moug sturdy, free born legs and anus, 

“ That scorn the threaten’d chaine Anglaise.” 

Twas thus she said, as, ’raid the din 
Of footmen, and the town sedan. 

She lighted at the Kiug’s Head Inn, 

And up the stairs triumphant ran. 

The Squires and their Squiresses all. 

With young Sqttirinas, just came out , 

And my Lord’s daughters from the Hall, 
(Qoadriliers, in their hearts, no doubt.h 

Already, as she tripp’d up stairs. 

She in the cloak-room saw assembling— 

When, hark ! some new, outlandish airs. 

From the First Fiddle, set her trembling. 

She stops— she listens— can it bet 
Alas, in vain her ears would 'scape it — 

It is “ Di tanti palpiti” 

As plain as English bow can scrape it. 

** Courage ! ” however— in she goes, 

With her best, sweeping country grace; 

When, ah too true, her worst of foes, 
Quadrille, there meets her, face to face. 

Oh for the lyre, or violin, 

Or kit of that gay Muse, Terpsichore, 

To sing the rage these nymphs were in. 

Their looks and language, aiis and trickery. 

There stood Quadrille, with cat-like face 
(The beau-ideal of French beauty) 

A baud box thing, all art and lace 

Down from her nose-tip to her shoc-tyc. 

Her flounces, fresh from Victorine — 

From Ilijrpolyte, her roHge and hair — 

Her poetry, from Lamartine — 

Her morals, from— the Lord knows where. 

And, when she danc’d — so slidingly, 

So near the ground she plied her art. 

You’d swear her mother-earth and she 
Had made a compact ne’er to part. 

Her face the while, too, prim, sedate. 

No signs of life or motion showing, 

Like a bright f/enduleJ dial-plate — 

So still, you’d hardly think ’twas going. 

Full fronting her stood Country Dance — 

A fresh, fiank ny mph, whom you woald know 
For English, at a single glance — 

English all o'er, from top to toe. . 

A little gauche, ’t is fair to own, 

Aud rather giv’n to skips and bounces; 
Endangering thereby many a gown. 

And playing, oft, the dtv’l with flounces. 

Unlike Marnselle— who would prefer 
(As morally a lesser ill) 

A thousand flaws of character, 

To one vile rumple of a frill. 

No rouge did she of Albion wear; 

Let her but run that two-beat race 
She calls a Set — net Dian e’er 
Came rosier front the woodland chace. 

Soch was the nymph, whose soul had in 't 
Such anger now — whose eyes of blue 
(Eyes of that -bright, victorious lint. 

Which English maids call “ Waterloo 

Like summer lightnings, in the dusk 
Of a warm evening, (lashing broke. 

While— to the tunc of “ Money Musk*,” 

Which struck up now— she proudly spoke. 

“ Heard you that strain — that joyous strain? 

” Twas such as England lov’d to hear, 

** Ere thou, and all thy frippery train, 

“ Corrupted both her foot and ear — 


* An Old English Country-Dance, 


“ Ere Waltz, that rake from foreign lands, 

H Presum’d, in sight of all beholders, 

“ To lay bis rude, liccutious hands 
“ On virtuous English backs and shoulders — 

" Ye, too, ye lovely victims, seen, 

“ Like pigeons, truss’d for exhibition, 

“ With elbows, a la crapuudlne, 

“ And feet, in God knows what position. 

“ Hemm’d in by watchful chaperons, 

“ Inspectors of your airs and graces, 

“ Who intercept all whisper’d tones, 

“ Aud read your telegraphic faces. 

“ Unable with the youth ador’d, 

“In that grim cordon of Mammas, 

“ To interchange one tender word, 

“ Though whisper’d but in queue-de -chats. 

“ Ah did you know how blest we rang’d, 

“ Ere vile Quadrille usurp’d the fiddle — 

“ What looks in setting were exchang’d, 

“ What tender words in down the middle! 

“ How many a couple, like the wind, 

“ Which nothing in its course coutrouls, 

“ Left time and chaperons far behind, 

“ And gave a loose to legs and souls. 

“ How matrimony throve— ere stopp’d 
“ By this cold, silent, foot-coquettiug — 

“ How charmingly one’s partner popp'd 
“ Th’ important question in poussettedng. 

“ While now, alas, — no sly advances — 

“ No marriage hints— all goes on badly — 

“ Twixt Parson Malthus and French Dances, 

“ We, girls, are at a discount sadly. 

“ Sir William Scott (now Baron Stowell) 

“ Declares not half so much is made 
" By Licenses — and he must know well — 

“ Since vile Quadrilliug spoil’d the trade.” 

She ceas’d — tears fell from every Miss — 

She now had touch’d the true pathetic 
One such authentic fact as this. 

Is worth whole volumes theoretic. 

Instant the cry was “ Country Dance!” 

And the maid saw, with brightening face. 

The Steward of the night advance, 

And lead her to her birth-right place. 

The fiddles, which awhile had ceas’d, 

Now tun’d again their summons sweet. 

And, for one happy night, at least, 

Old England’s triumph was complete. 

Thomas Broum, the Younger. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


(Under the immediate patronage of the King.) 

Object.— The Royal Society of Literature 
is instituted for the advancement of General Literature. 

Means. — The Society proposes.— 1. To pro- 
mote, by assistance from its funds, or otherwise, the 
publication, and, in some cases, the translation, of 
valuable manusciipts, discovered in any public or pri- 
vate Collection. 

2. To encourage such discoveries by all suitable 
means. 

3. To promote the publication of Works of great 
intrinsic value, but not of so popular a character as to 
induce the risk of individual expense. 

4. To read, at its public Meetings, such papers on 
subjects of General Literature, as shall have been 
first approved by the Council of the Society ; from 
which p ipers a selection shall be made, to be printed 
in the Transactions of the Society. 

5. To adjudge Honorary Rewards, to persons who 
shall have rendered any eminent service to Literature, 
or produced any work highly distinguished for Learn- 
ing or Genius; provided always, that such work con- 
tain nothing hostile to Religion or Morality. 

6. To establish Correspondence with Learned men 
in Foreign Countries, for the purpose of Literary in- 
quiry and information. 

7. To elect, as Honorary Associates, persons emi- 
nent for the pursuit of Literature ; and fiorn these to 
elect Associates on the Royal Foundation, and on the 
fonndatioo of the Society, as circumstances may admit. 

The Society is to consist of Fellows and Associates ; 
from amongst the former is to be elected a Council, in 
which will be vested the direction and management of 
the Funds of the Society ; the adjudication of the Ho- 
norary Rewards ; the nomination of Associates, of Ho- 
norary Members, and Honorary Associates ; the selec- 
tion of Papers, to be read at the meetings, or pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Society; the appointment 
of subordinate Officers and Servants, with such Sala- 


ries as shall to them seem reasonable, subject to the 
approbation of the next Animal Meeting of the So- 
ciety ; and the administration of all the affair* of thi 
Society ; all their proceedings being subject to such 
By-Laws as the Gtneral Annual Meeting may find j t 
expedient to establish. 

To forward the views of the institution, his Majesty 
has assigned to ten associates, the annual sum of 100 
guineas each, payable oat of the Privy purse, and also 
a farther sum df 100 guineas for two medals as hono- 
rary rewards to be adjudged to literary works of emi- 
nent merit, and to important discoveries in literature. 

Such are the general outlines of the plan of this 
literary institution ; and we have only to hope it mar 
succeed according to the spirit in which it has been 
projected. 

The following officers were unanimously elected 

President.— Lord Bishop of St. David'* 
Vice-presidents.— Lord Bishop of Chester, Lord 
Chief Justice, Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, Hon. G 
Agar Ellis, Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Sir J. Mackii- 
tosh, Rev. Archdeacon Nares, Colonel Leak. 

Treasurer, — A. E. Impey, Esq. 

Librarian, — The Rev. H. H. Baber. 

Secretary,— The Rev. Richard CatUmole. 

Council. — Marquis of Laosdown, Lord Gnorille, 
Lord Morpeth, Sir. T. Acland, Bart., Sir E. John- 
stone, F. Cbantrey, Esq., Taylor Combe, E»q. Rev. 
George Croly, James Camming, Esq. W. Empson, 
Esq., Rev. Dr. Gray, Prince Hoare, Esq., VV. Jei 
dsn, Esq., Rev. Archdeacon Prosser, Rev. Dr. 
Richards, Rev. C. Sumner. 


THE CUDGEL: 

an historical, moral, AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESiAT. 

( From the French of A I. A rnault.) 

A cudgel is a piece of round wood, long, not flexi- 
ble, of an equal diameter, and may be bandied ti 
every part. 

Have you to govern animals? Provide yourself with 
a cudgel properly prepared, and you become a »bep- 
herd, a general, a bishop, a king, or a dram-major, 
according to the sort of beasts you have 1o direct; od 
whether yon happen to be at the head of a troop or of 
a flock. 

Sceptre, crosier, crook, staff of command, staff 
gilded or not gilded, — all are made of wood, and of 
the same sort of wood. 

Three days older than the world, and three days 
younger than man ; on the third day the Ireei, of which 
cudgels are a part, were made ; while it was on the 
sixth that man was made, in the image and likeness 
of God. 

In the old heroic times Hercules superintended the 
police of the world with a thick cudgel, which be occa- 
sionally laid about him ; and a terrible justice of peace 

he was. 

All the ancient repnblirs bowed to the authority of 
the cudgel. At Rome, where by the law it was forbid* 
deu to appear armed in the public assemblies, more 
than once was its authority called in to decide between 
the plebeians and the patricians. Furor arvu pnsistfd, 
every thing became arms when folks were enraged. I» 
the forum, a bench, in the hands of Scipio NaM'ca, 
was the weapon with which he put to death the elder 
of the Gracchi. Men are always ingenioos in 6ndisg 
means of killing each other; and, if you prevent them 
from cutting throats, they take to knocking on the brad. 

The empire of the cudgel is more ancient than that 
of civilization, and has not been disturbed by it- 1° 
Europe it reigns over more than one civilized people, 
and, thanks to the progress of intelligence, it ® l J 
perhaps extend its sway over all. In Chins, where 
civilization began several thonsand years before the 
creation of the world, the paramount jurisdiction « 
that of the cudgel. There, eveu among the Mandarins, 
each has the right to administer to his inferior the di»* 
cipline of the bastinado, which bis superior may refort 
upon him, and all this done with scrupulous politenei*- 
There every shoulder is subject to the .-tick, ex<*P l 
those of his imperial majesty, the source of »H distinc- 
tions ; and to whom, as in all other well-constituted 
states, the stream of justice can never reasreod. 

In Turkey, where the jurispiudence is almost »* 
perfect as in China, men are subject to the cudgel fr<*< 
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Iwad to foot, oil intermediate parte of the body bain; I 
therein comprised. The quality of cousin of Mahomet, I 
of whom indeed there are no small numbers, does not 1 
exempt yon from it. It is troe they do not belabour a 
relation of the prophet until they hare first taken ofT, 
with every mark of respect, the green turban which 
marks his consanguinity, which turban they also return 
to him with equal respect after the oeremony. A Cadi 
■ever fails ia this ; for, in Turkey, as elsewhere, they 
bare much deeper consideration for any thing not man 
than for man himself. 

To thrash a Roman citiseo was to dishonour him : 
the moderns are in this respect true Romans. To beat 
a man is to inflict upoo him the greatest possible dis- 
honour. 

Insolence and baseoess often go together ; a stick 
can alone do justice to this association : it is the power 
which the madman Cyrano de Bergerac employed 
against Montflenry, whom he had under bis thumb. 
One day this comediao, who was enormously fat, dis- 
played leas docility thin osnal to the caprices of the 
Gascon poet : * Because it takes a whole day to beat 
him/ add Bergerac, 4 the rogue thinks I have giren 
up making myself obeyed.* 

Bantrn, who was a wit in the court of Anne of Aus- 
tria, received more than once 'a store of dry blows 
as a reward for his epigrams. I forget what nobleman 
it wa», who, meeting him with a stick in his hand, 
said, 4 Bautru reminds me of St. Lawrence with his 
gridiron ; he oannot separate himself from the instru- 
ment of bis martyrdom.' 

Actors do not scruple to give and take blows upon 
the stage, and this shocks certain fastidious persons. 
The French academy required of Mo!i£re, ’before they 
would admit him, that he should, if be would not re- 
nonaoe the stage, at least give op those characters in 
which he used to receive a beating. That philosopher 
would not, however, purchase the honours of a place 
in the academy by such a concession. — What sort of 
boooura could they be which appeared to him inferior 
even to a bastinadoing ? 

Some philosophers have classed cudgelling among 
the arguments, and certain ingeuious dialecticians have 
employed it in a very cooclusire manner. It was with 
a thick stick that they used to demonstrate the existence 
of pain to the Pyrrhonists. 

In England, where the wives are under the em- 
pire of the ondgel, as well as under that of their hus- 
bands, by virtue of a custom of equal force with a 
positive law, there is a village in which this custom 
prevails ia its fallest vigour. There, as elsewhere, 
those of the stronger party sometimes abuse their 
power: a young and humane magistrate, however, 
taking up the interest of the wives, resolved to modify 
a law which he oould not abrogate. He therefore pro- 
cured a decree, by virtue of whioh wives should not 
in future be beaten with a stick of greater circumference 
than hit finger, not speoifyipg whioh finger. From the | 
period of this judicious decree, it is said that the door 
of tbo judge is daily besieged by a crowd of wives, 
who go for the purpose of oomparing the instrument of 
tbeir punishment with the juridical finger, and to mea- 
sure themselves the size of the cudgels. 


TO ELIZA. 

Fare thee well ! we meet no more 
la earthly hall or earthly bower. 

Tboae golden times wlU ne’er return 
Which then I prised, and now I mourn ; 

Those cheerful evenings long and gay, 

When Joy chased every tear away. 

When every social charm combin’d 
To banish grief and calm the mind. 

Tboae scenes will never be renewed, 

Bnt oft in fancy’s eye be viewed. 

When winter’s bowling blasts arise 
And veil with dark’ning c loads the skies, 

1*11 think how happy I should be. 

If I could spend an hoar with thee. — 

And when in clear expanse of sky, 

The moon has bang her lamp on nigh. 

With all the glittering stars attending. 

Their little light to mortals lending, — 

1*11 think that thoa art gating too. 

On the fair scene that meets my view. 

And when oar souls have winged their way 
To rafions of eternal day, 

We’ll meet again in endless joy. 

In happiness without alloy. 

TUI then, farewell — we meet no more, 

In earthly hall, or earthly bower. 

Jffssrikifor. V. 


A MECHANIC'S JOURNAL 

OP A 

TOUR FROM LONDON TO PARIS, IN 1822. 


( From the Literary Chronicle . ) 


Finding employment extremely soaroe in London, 
and having an anxiety, like my betters, of teeing that 
far-famed oity, of which it ia said, * he who baa not 
seen Psris has seen nothing,’ I resolved to start while 
my finances were equal to the task ; although I had to 
walk the whole diatance, through a country entirely un- 
known to me, having but an imperfect knowledge of the 
language, and being unacquainted with the habits and 
manners of tbe people. The whole of my cash was 
£3 :7a. and e hand kerchief contained all my luggage. 
I bed procured my passport some days previous. Tues- 
day morning, April 23, was the day fixed for my depar- 
ture. I rose with a heavy heart, and, I verily believe, 
1 should have resigned my purpose, if the fear of being 
laughed at bad not fixed my resolntion. I pasted over 
Westminster Bridge at five in the morning, tbe rain 
descending in torrents. This seemed, indeed, a bad 
omen, but I was not to be diverted from my pnrpose, 
bnt trodged on with a depression of spirits, sneb as I 
think, all must feel, who are about to leave their own 
and enter e foreign oonntry. After experiencing moob 
fetigne, I arrived at Dover, on Thursday, at five in tbe 
evening. It teat new, for the first time in my life, that 
I saw the ocean. The son was, apparently, ainking 
into it, and never did I feel suoh emotions in my breast 
bafore. Which ever way I looked, nothing was to be 
seen bnt water bounded only by the horizon. I slept 
at tbe Fleor de Lis, and understanding the packet sail- 
ed at nine next morning, I rose early to walk over the 
castle and tbe cliffs. A warden shewed me and another 
young man the different curiosities of (he castle, among 
which, is the cannon named Queen Anne's pocket piece. 
It is a similar looking gun to the one in St. James's 
Park ; bat is longer by about two feet It was given 
to this queen by tbe Dutch, aod there is an inscription 
on it iu the same language, whioh, freely translated, 
signifies : — 

* Load me well and keep me clean. 

I’ll carry a ball to Calais green.' 

But I was informed it would not carry further than 
three miles. Near this spot, is a hill, from which, two 
mronants crossed the channel to Calais a few years back. 
In tbe centre is the tower, supposed to have been built 
by Julius Caesar, but it is little better than mere ruins. 
The number of gone and mortars here is very great 
Tbe view of the sea from this height is majestic in tbe 
extreme. We next ascend the cliffs on the other side 
of the town. After passing through a loog passage cut 
out of tbe rock, we had tbe choice of three flights of 
stone steps, each winding over the other to the top, 
where they all meet. I understand it was constructed 
thus, to prevent the enemy from rushing up in a body, 
if they should enter the harbour ; but 1 don't see how 
that woold be possible, as the cliffs are mounted with 
cannon aa well as the oastle, and must sink every thing 
within tbeir reach. Tbe highest of tbe cliffs is Shakes- 
peare's Cliff, so nsmed from his beautiful description of 
it in * King Lear.* The view from here is terrific ; tbe 
men in the town seeming but children — tbe vessels on 
tbe water appearing mere specks. The rook is excava- 
ted in different parte ; and barracks are built there, 
whieb ere completely defended both from the fire and 
an enemy, or tbe raging wind that continually blows on 
this elevated spot. Tbe time bad now arrived for tbe 
vessels to start, bnt tbe wind bed got op so mocb, and 
tbe sea beat so high over the pier, that none of the ves- 
sels woold restore out ; end the carriages and &c. were 
relanded, it not being considered safe to croas. A boot 
balf-past three in the afternoon, the captain of the 
government packet made preparations to sail, being re- 
solved to pass with the mail if possible, although tbe 
wind bad not abated. I with only another went on 
board, each paying 5s. — the fare in tbe steerage. It is 
partioalarly necessary to make an agreement, or they 
will charge whatever they please when at sea, — where 
they take your fare aad enter your name in a book. It 
was a sailing boat, no steam boats being then establish- 
ed. My heart sank, as we passed oot of the harbour, 
at tbe idea of leaving my native shores, perhaps, for 
ever. We bad left tbe const three or four miles before 


we experienced tbe very heavy sea that continued the 
rest oftbe passage. — I now began to feel tbe sensation 
of sickness, and it was not long before my stomach was 
cleared of every thing in it. Those only who have felt 
this sensation oan describe it When about half-way 
over, we first had a view of Calais, for the cliff seen 
from dover is several miles from that towp. At seven 
o'olock, we arrived about balf-a-mile from tbe bsrbour, 
but there was oot water enough to admit os ; and 
though tbe French pat off two boats to land os, yet the 
surf was so great, that they bad not the courage to ap- 
proach us, but rowed in shore again. We were, there- 
fore, obliged to remain till tbe next tide, which was 
half-past one in the morning. It was here I felt 
more than I ever felt in my life before, by hunger, cold, 
and siekness combined, having eaten nothing since ten 
in the morning, and having nothing to rest on bat the 
sails soaked with sea-water — tbe motion of tbe vessel 
preventing my taking the least sleep. 

At last, half-past one was announced, and ordera 
given to sail } in a few minutee we were ia tbe harbour, 
but I still remained below ; for those who have felt sen 
siokneas, know that it deprives them of all power of 
exertion. In about half an hour, with the assistance of 
my oompanion, I went on deck. All was darkness, and 
scarcely a person could be discerned ; bnt tbe perpetu- 
al babble and confusion convinoed me I was not now in 
England. We were lead to tbe costom-honae, and 
slightly searched, leaving our passports. We then 
passed through tbe gate of the town, for which they de- 
manded, from each, half a frank. After having fruit*? 
lessly marched over half tbe town to find n vacant bed, 
they being all oooupied at the English houses, we were 
happy, at last, in getting a night's rest in a little bouse, 
kept by a Frenchman, in Rue-de-la-Mer. It was not 
long before an omelet was ready for oar empty stomachs, 
and never did l enjoy a meal better ; and, indeed, I bad 
never tested an omelet before. With this we drank 
wine, coffee, and brandy ; and when our passports were 
copied into a book, kept by all aubergistes, we retired 
to rest, in what appeared more like tents than bedsteads. 
However, fatigue silenced all objections. 

In tbe morning, before breakfast, we walked round 
the town, wbicb oonsists of very little more than tbe 
market-place, which is certainly very handsome, con- 
taining tbe lighthouse, an ancient eburoh, tbe Bureau 
de Police, and coffee and other houses. — Here I first 
found the inoonvenience of having no pavement to walk 
on, as most of the principal streets have flag stones. — 
The booses here are much superior to those in Dover, 
being built with stone, and are loftier, yet they have a 
prison-like appearance ; tbe harbour much surpasses 
Dover harbour. On the pier head is a pillar of stone* 
about 20 feet high, and two feet in diameter, mounted 
witbtu large gilt fleur de lis ; and near tbe base is aa 
inscription commemorating the landing of Louis XVIII. 
on ibis spot. I was greatly struck with tbe great dif- 
ference of discipline between the English and French 
military ; here was a soldier on guard in an old ragged 
grey coet, his face and clothes all covered with dirt, 
and be in busy esnversation with an oyster wenoh ; I 
will only remark that I don’t think a Frenchman a worse 
soldier for being so much at bis esse. I now parted 
with my oompanion, and paying two francs for a pro- 
visional passport, 1 started on my destination, and at 
the very first village I had a specimen of that politeness 
for which the French are so justly praised ; for, on ask- 
ing the road to Boulogne of a ragged looking otyeot, he 
informed me with all the grace imaginable, and then re- 
minded me that I had not sainted him by putting my 
hand to ray bat ; though this was rather repognant to 
tbe feelings of en Englishman, yet I did not fail follow- 
ing bis advioe afterwards. 1 went into a cottage for 
some refreshment, and was struck with tbe great con- 
trast between this and an English cottage ; here every 
thing was dirt and filth, with literally ground for tbo 
floor, whioh had not been swept for ages ; the persona 
of tbe cottagers, were in keeping with tbeir habitations, 
being dressed almost wholly in woollen clothes ; they 
had s meagre and. half starved appearance, whieb even 
their dogs and cate partook of, making a horrible noise 
while tbe family where eating, all out of the same bowl, 
wbat they called soup, but which in fact was nothing 
more than a composition of peat, lard, herbs, peppev, 
and aalt, with thin alioea of black bread soaked in it, 1 
soon found that I was oot to expect moot for my meals. 
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unless I was content with that which had been stewed 
for hoars to make soap, I therefore contented mjself, 
nearly the whole of the road, with eggs cooked differ- 
ent ways ; bnt I was fbroed to keep a sharp look oat 
to prerent them from patting lard or garlic into my 
food, which they them selves are so fond of. Those who 
have never seen a drove of French pigs, can form no 
idea of them, I can compare them to nothing better than 
to a pack of greyhounds, so miserably deficient are they 
in flesh. 

I arrived at Boulogne about five in the evening ; — a 
gay delightful place, having an excellent hsrbonr, though 
it is difficult to approach by sea ; the principal streets 
are paved. In this town, even in preference to Paris, I 
would wish to reside, but I found it bad obtained a bad 
name on aoeount of the immense number of runaway 
English who were settled here. It had acquired no 
less an appellation than the new Botany Bay. Next 
morning I started again, and passing through se- 
veral villages, arrived in sight of Montreoil, which 
has a majestic appearance from the distance ; bat on 
eotering the town the illusion vanishes, and nothing 
presents itself but a duster of dirty lanes, so steep that 
the horses are obliged to wind half round the town to 
asoend. I could not find one person who oould speak 
English. This toWn is strongly fortified by nature, but 
the works are rapidly falling into decay ; it was here I 
first observed a great want of decency in the females 
exposing themselves, where crowds were passing every 
minute. 1 continued ffiy rout till I arrived at Nampont, 
a dirty straggling village celebrated by Sterne, but I am 
certain by no one else, for it is the most miserable vil- 
lage I Over saw, even in France. Here I was forced to 
rest for the night, being much fatigued and sore at foot. 
The next moring, being Sunday, I set off again, arriving 
at noon at Abbeville, a large noble town, containing a 
magnificent cathedral, with fine booses and streets, but 
not a morsel of pavement. As far as here my progress 
had been smooth, bnt now my troubles began, for I had 
no sooner left the walks than I was saluted by a black- 
smith asking me for my papier. Not comprehending 
the meaning of this word, and thinking this one of the 
many instances of vexations interruptions practised on 
Englishmen, I forced myself from him and the crowd 
who bad collected ; but was stopped by him while a 
boy was sent for a gens d’ armes, to whom I showed my 
passport and departed. I arrived about seven o'clock 
at Amiens. Here 1 was again overhauled and taken be- 
fore the mayor, who kept me standing more than an 
hoar, while my passport was being signed and counter- 
signed. I was then obliged to shew my money, and 
asked my object in going to Paris, but my invariable 
answer was that I was going to my friends. They told 
me I must not sleep in the town, bat I was resolved not 
to sleep oat of it; therefore when I had passed the 
walls, I took my lodging for the night. Inquiring for 
my bed, my hostess informed me that, it being Sunday 
evening, there would be dancing and masio fo the house, 
and if I remained np, I should be highly entertabed ; 
bnt I declined, — little thinking that 1 should be a forced 
spectator* My bedstead was plaoed b a niche (which 
is common b France) of a very large room. I found 
my bed about a foot too short for me, bat, by lying from 
one corner to the opposite one, I was enabled to fall 
asleep. I bed slept about an boor, when I was arous- 
ed b a fright by the noise of several musical instruments, 
and, peepbg through the curtabs, I saw several couple 
danobg, while others were singbg. As sleep was out 
of the question, I contented myself with peeping at 
them, for about two hours, when they departed. I re- 
flected for some time at the strikbg contrast between 
these and my own oountrymen, and could not help th ’ink- 
ing, that a little innocent amusement like this, although 
on a Sunday-evenbg, was yet belter than wasting time 
and health b a public house. Full of these thoughts I 
fell fast asleep. 
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WILLIAM COOMBE, Esq. 


It b not, we assure our readers, with the 
common newspaper regret, which grieves or re- 
joices in proportion as the proprietors are paid 
for it, that we announce the death of the ever 


to be admired author of ' Dr. Syntax/— ‘the oc- 
togenarian Dr- Coombe. This gentleman, who 
has long been known to the literary world by 
his various productions, but who has never af- 
fixed his name to his works, died on Thursday, 
at his apartments, Lambetb»road, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. He originally excited 
great attention in the fashionable world by a 
poem entitled, ‘The Dbboliad/ the hero of 
which was generally understood to be a noble- 
man lately deceased. Many other poems issued 
from his pen, but none ever bore the stamp of 
his name. Within the last few years, under the 
liberal patronage of Mr. Ackermann, who con- 
tinued to be a generous friend to him till his last 
moments, he brought forth a work which be- 
came verypopular and attractive, under the title 
of ‘ The Tour of Dr. Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque.’ This work, which he extended to 
a * Second and Third Tour/ with nearly the 
same spirit and humour as characterized the 
first, will for ever rank amongst the most hu- 
morous productions of British literature. He 
afterward? produced poems entitled * The Eng- 
lbh Dance of Death/ and ‘ The Dance of Life/ 
which were written with the same spirit, hu- 
mour, and knowledge of mankind that marked 
his other works. His last poem was * The His- 
tory of Johnny Qu® Genus, the Little Found- 
ling of the late Dr. Syntax.’ All these works 
were illustrated by some admirable prints, from 
the designs of Mr. Rowlandson. 

Among the other works of this gentleman 
was ‘ The Devil upon two sticks in England/ in 
which many very abtinguished characters at that 
period were introduced, and the whole fairly 
entitles him to rank the English Le Sage. He 
was the author of several political pamphlets, 
which made a considerable impression on the 
public, and also of letters, which appear under 
the title of * Letters of the late Lord Littleton.’ 

Mr. Coombe began life under the most favour- 
able auspices. He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford. He possessed great talents and a very 
fine person, as well as a good fortune, which, 
unhappily, he soon dissipated among the high 
connections to which his talents and attainments 
introduced him, and he subsequently passed 
through many vicissitudes of life, which at 
length compelled him to resort to literature for 
support. Innumerable are the works of taste 
and science which were submitted to his revision, 
and of which others had the reputation. A love 
of show and dress, but neither gaming nor drink- 
ing, was the source of his embarrassments. He 
was, indeed, remarkably abstemious, drinking 
nothing but water till the last few weeks of his 
life, when wine was recommended to him as a 
medicine; but, though a mere water drinker, 
his spirit at the social board kept pace with that 
of the company. He possessed musical know- 
ledge and taste, and formerly sung in a very 
agreeable manner. His conversation was always 
entertaining and instructive, and he possessed a 
calm temper with very agreeable manners. He 
was twice married. His second wife, who is 
now alive, is the sister of Mrs. Cosway, and 
possessed of congenial taste and talents. 

The life of Mr. Coombe, if impartially writ- 
ten, would be pregnant with amusement and 
instruction ; but those whose literary contribu- 
tions might have provided interesting materials, 
are probably most of them with him in the 

E ; and he will be hereafter chiefly remem- 
as the author of * Dr. Syntax.’ We 
ought not to conclude this article without bear- 
ing testimony to the firm reliance which Mr. 
Coombe placed in the Divine origin of the 
Christian religion, and a future existence ; and 


to the fortitude and resignation with which he 
supported his full conviction of the near approach 
of his final release from all sublunary troubles. 


ARTS AND SOIEMCBS. 


ASCENT OF MR. GREEN AND MR. SPARROW, IS A 
BALLOON. 

Oxford, Jum 14—-' The aaoeot of the balloon was fix- 
ed for ocm o'clock at the gas works ; upwards of fi,MI 
persona were assembled to enjoy the sight. The ts- 
oent was, however, delayed for more this two bounty 
aa accident that happened to the poles freai which it 
suspended. — About half-past two the iofiadoa beug 
oompletod. Mr. Green mounted the ear, aeooapmid 
by a youug gentleman from London, of tbs asm of 
Sparrow, who paid the aeronaut £50 to be allowed to 
encounter the perils of the voyage. Nothing ooold ex- 
oeed the intrepid self-possession of than both. The 
beautiful and majestic vehicle rose with extrem slow- 
ness, and Mr. Green immediately threw oat part of his 
ballast, but not with entire effect ; for the net verb, 
encircling the balloon, oangbt the corner of (be chinaej 
of one of the gas furnaces, by whioh tbe car was nearly 
upset, and at the moment a feeling of bortw pervaded 
the breasts of the thousands below. Fortunately, how- 
ever, tbe mronauts kept their seats, and iastaatty Mr. 
Sparrow waved his flag gaily and frequently, in tobea 
| of tbe car having recovered its belance. Mr. S. bss 
given a particular narrative of their coarse O b ris- 
ing from the ground it appeared as if they were ianpetted 
upwards, not unlike tbe feeling excited by tbe actim ef 
a swing ; tbe concussion when tbe car struck tbe chia- 
ney of the gas-work was electric, and gave tbe csr i 
vertioal movement. On clearing this obatroetioo, they 
took an oblique directioo, inclining to sooth west, vim 
a light current of air springing np, thej agauchasgoi 
for due east, and rose perpendicularly and rapid, boa 
the quantity of ballast they had thrown oat to detr th 
gas-works. It is not in the power oflangasge to ex- 
press the gratification the aeronaut experienced os view- 
tag the expanse above him into which he wss gndesHy 
and almost imperceptibly rising. They here (it shoot 
half a mile from the earth) enconntered t varidy of 
currents, whioh produced a retrograde and soweuae* 
angular motion. To avoid any sensation of fear from look- 
fog too suddenly down on the objects beneath, the jooaf 
aeronaut accustomed himself to the view by gradstooo, 
taking the more distant objects firat, and fo a short tine 
he was able to look with the greatest conidoece oa the 
surface of tbe earth, which at this time pretested ths 
moot beautiful variety of colours, reaemblfog a Mom 
pavement, heightened by the sun's reflection. Aroma 
them, the clouds appeared an ocean of anew ; heaesfi, 
the splendid carpet of nature spread forth her gay ** 
rieties over an immeasurable expaase. The aecideat tl 
starting had injured the barometer, but not so as to pre- 
vent their calculating tbe heights. On lesviag »• 
earth, tbe mercury stood at 29 inches T-lfitho. AHw 
greatest altitude to whioh they rose, it wss »t *1 lK * < * 
3-10tho ; from this they calculate they were above two 
miles in 'height from tbe surface of the earth. Tw 
thermometer flactnated greatly ; the lowest point «* 
55, and the highest TO. Aa tbe barometer woold id 
answer to the descent, they had recourse to an 
dient, by placing one of the flags over the oide oi tw 
oar, and observing the action of the air opo° 
this means they ascertained when they were derenduf 
or rising. When they had been fo the air aboat on* 
hour and a half, tbe cap of the oeck of the balloon cuw 
off, and they were compelled to stand np and tie * * 

handkerchief round ; by which means they neccem 
in preventing the too rapid escape of gas- 
material occurred for the next hoar and a half, until iwy 
began to descend. Mr. Green conceived they 
over Nettlebed-heatb, where the woods sre boo* 1 
thick. They bad now little ballast left, and ihatw* 
no choioe of selecting a more favorable apot ; they 
tinned to descond rapidly, and at about • 
from the earth, Mr. Green gave his companion imuw- 
tions to throw out the cushions and cling . 

hoop from which the car was suspended to l“ e . , ’ 
they had scarcely done so before they experien 
j most voilent concussion, from the machine »tm _ 
| earth and rebounding a height of 50 feet ; it 
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and passed n few jirdi when, on a second descent and 
•kook, Mr. Sparrow was thrown oat, and the balloon 
that lightened, rose again, with Mr. Green, and at aboot 
a distance of 150 jards, Mr. Sparrow having recovered 
from the shook, and caught hold of the ropes, the net- 
tiag and car became entangled in the tops of some ver j 
high trees ; in this periloas situation immediate assist- 
ance was afforded by the labourers in Lady Stapleton's 
Park, where they had first fallen upon a rising ground, 
•ad within 300 yards of the mansion-house. Stapleton 
Park is two miles from Henley, and 22 from Oxford. 
The haHoon was, by the exertions of a dozen strong 
fallows, soon seoared, and Mr. Green descended 
dawn a rope to terra -firm a. The oar waa dashed to 
pieces hj the violence of the shook. Lady Stapleton 
instantly sent and invited the adronaots to partake of 
some refreshments, and offered them every assistance 
in secariog and conveying the balloon to Oxford, where 
they arrived about twelve o'clock on Friday night. A 
large sam of money waa collected on the ground for 
admission to view the process of filling. 



THE ICE-HILLS, OR RUSSIAN MOUNTAINS. 


(From Dr. Clarke's Travels .) 

The frozen Neva presents a crowded and busy scene. 
In one part, booths are erected on the ice, where 
brandy and drams of every kind are sold ; in another 
direction are pedlars, mountebanks, and jugglers, and 
the pastimea of Bartholomew Fair ; in a different 
place are dramatic representations of a burlesque sod 
ridiculous nature, to which the spectators are admitted 
for a Caw copecks. The ice-hills afford an amusement 
to the populace, peculiar to the inhabitants of Russia. 
A scaffolding of wood is raised on the river, to the 
height of. forty feet ; from the summit, an inclined 
plane, having a steep desoeat, is covered with blocks 
of ice, firmly united together by water ponred over 
them. The sides of the steps, or ladder, which lead 
by the back part of the scaffolding to the top, are 
deoorated with fir-trees. The low sledge, resembling, 
in shape, a batcher's tray, descends the hill with a 
rapidity sufficiently great to carry the person seated in 
it over a large tract of ice cleared of the snow, to an 
opposite scaffolding, constructed in a similar manner. 
Here he takes his sledge on his back, mounts the steps, 
and prooeeds as before. Those who do not wish to 
descend alone, have a guide, who seats himself in the 
sledge as far back as be can, raising his legs at the 
same time ; the other person is placed before him, and 
between bis legs, in a similar position. The sledges, 
horses, and carriages, moving about in various direo- 
tioos, and the crowds of spectators who assemble to 
behold this amusement, present a very striking and 
animated scene. 


BENEDICTION OF THE WATERS OF THE NEVA. 

From the same. 

A small temple, of an octagon form, made of wood, 
painted and adorned with crosses and pictures, repre- 
senting parts of the history of John the Baptist, is 
erected on the Admiralty Canal : an inclosure is formed 
around it, and within is a hole cut id the ice. A plat- 
form, covered with scarlet oloth, leads from the pa- 
lace to the temple : along which the procession ad- 
vances, consisting of the archbishop, accompanied by 
bishops and dignitaries of the church, the impend 
family, and persons attached to the coart. Having ar- 
rived at the temple, different prayers are recited ; 
after which, the archbishop descends s Udder placed 
within the octagon building, and dips the oross thrice 
in the water ; the benediction being prononnced at the 
same time. Some of the water is then taken up in a 
vessel, and sprinkled on the surrounding spectators. 
The military, with their standards ; tbe religions 
orders, in their different dresses, the presence of the 
imperial family ; and the crowds of people assembled 
together, form a very striking scene. Tbe last occa- 
sion on whioh Peter tbe Great appeared in public, was 
at the oelehraiion of this ceremony He was previ- 
ous! j indisposed ; a severe cold attacked him on the 
daj of the benediction of the waters, increased his 
disorder, and in a short .time brought on his death. 


At the oelebration of a ceremony of the same kind, 
which was instituted in the early period of the empire 
at Moscow, an image of tbe Holy Virgin was plunged 
into the- river ; tbe water was blessed by the patriarch ; 
and tbe Czar, and tbe persons of the court who were 
present, were sprinkled with it. 

8ILVBR MINE8 OF KONG8BERG. 

( From the same.) 

The silver occurs in lamps of native metal : hot so | 
unusual is this circumstance, that when the mine was | 
first discovered, many refused to give credit to the 
fact of such masses being actually brought to light. 
We shall mention some of the most considerable. The 
first is that preserved in tbe Royal Museum at Copen- 
hagen ; its weight being five hundred and sixty Danish 
pounds, and its value five thousand rix-dollars. It is 
a mass of native silver, nearly six feet in length, and 
in one part above eighteen inches in diameter. Similar 
masses were discovered in the year 1630, and in 1719, 
and in 1727, which severally weighed from two hnn- 
dred and fifty to two bnodred and eighty, and three 
hundred pounds, each. In the shaft called St. Andrew, 
a piece of pore silver was found, in 1727, weighing 
two hundred and seventy-nine pounds ; and, in the 
same year, another, weighing three hundred and four 
pounds, was found in God's Blessing shaft. These 
occasional masses, occurring casually in the rock, and 
being soon interrupted in their passage through it, or 
dwindling gradually to nothing, the miner must con- 
tinue to dig tb tough the barren stone until be has the 
good fortune to meet with more of the same nature, 
which, in one day, may reward the fruitless labour of 
months, and perhaps of years. 


OORRE8PQ1CPENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sis,— Not clearly comprehending the following extract, I 
have to request an elucidation from some of your philosophical 
readers. 1 am, 4c. 

Manchester , June 2 3rd. D. 

“ God, in creating the first individual of eaoh species, 
animal or vegetable, not only gave form to the dost of 
the earth, bnt a principle of life, inclosing in each, a 
greater or smaller quantity of original particles, indes- 
tructible and common to all organized beings. These 
pass from body to body, supporting tbe life, and minis- 
tering to the nutrition and growth of each. And when 
any body is reduced to ashes, these original parlicles, 
on which deutb hath no power, survive and pass into 
other beings, bringing with them nourishment and life. 
Thus every production, every renovation, every increase 
by generation or nutrition, supposes a preceding des- 
truction, a conversion of substance, an accession of 
these organical particles, which ever subsisting in an 
equal number, render nature always equally full of life. 
The total quantity of life in the universe is therefore 
perpetually tbe same. And whatever death seems to 
destroy, it destroys, no part of that primitive life, which 
is diffused through all organised beings." 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sib, — In answer to your correspondent L. (in your 
last paper) I beg leavt to hand you an account of the book 
he inquired after ; I derived my information from Mr. R. 
Collier, a grandson of Old Tim’s, and was once preseut 
at an interview between Mr. C. and the person alluded 
to which took place in a room near Mr. D. Holt's fac- 
tory. 

Some years since the imperfect copy of Chancer be- 
longed to (I believe) a daughter of Tim's ; at all events 
•be wss aunt to Mr. R. C. : during her life, it is said, 
she lent the work to some person for perusual, bnt the 
old lady died before it was returned; it was in the hands 
of Mr. J. to whom Mr. R. C. applied for the book after 
bis aunt's death, hot after repeated solicitations, and 
as many promises that it should be returned, he was 
never so fortunate as to obtain it. — A report reached 
Mr. C's. ear that the book hsd been sold to Earl Spen- 
cer (who was also possessed of an imperfect copy) to 
make his own eomplete, for £400 or guineas. On bear- 
in this report Mr. C. directed an attorney to write to 
tbe Earl respecting it, who very politely replied “ that 
it was true he had purchased the same from a person of 


Q 


the name of J., bnt that he never told h is most intimate 
friends what soma he expended in his literary pursuits." 
June 241k. £• & 


THE TARANTULA. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Si a,— Your correspondent S. has quoted Orfila on the poison 
of the Tarantula, and affirms that “ Experiments have over, 
thrown the opinion that the bite of the Tarantula ia mortal, as 
some have maintained, and aa to the agency of music in luring 
it* effects, a serious attempt to refute it cannot be necessary." 
The writer of the accompanying extract waa not remarkable 
for credulity ; and, indeed, many popular philosophical dogmas 
seem, to disinterested inquirers, almost tottering before his 
objection*. For my own part, 1 cannot admire mammery, but 
I do believe that Important effects are very often produced by 
meant which appear too simple for the developement of mecha- 
nical operation. To chance, or accident, we are indebted for 
many admirable discoveries ; in the animat economy, instinct 
Is often an unerring guide to certain antidotes ; and tbe histori- 
cal account of some of the chief articles of the Materia Medica 
shows that we have availed ourselves of much valuable informa- 
tion from people who poss es sed but little scientific knowledge. 

However, as the opinion of the fatal effects of the Tarantula 
bite is very general, and I am (probably with others of your 
readers) wholly ignorant of tbe experiments alluded to by your 
correspondent, his favouring me with an account of one Of 
two of the most conclusive, will oblige — yours, &e. 

Manchester , June 1 5th. A. Q. 

“ A Tarantula is a kind of spider, obiefly found 
near the city of Tarentum, in Apnlit. It is about the 
size of an acorn, and has eight eyes and eight feet. 
Its skin is hairy ; from its month rise two trunks, a 
little orooked and exceedingly sharp. Through these it 
conveys its poison : they seem likewise to be a kind of 
moveable nostrils, being in continual motion, especially 
when it is seeking its food. It is found in other parts, 
of Italy, bat is dangerous only in Apulia. And there it 
does little hurt in the mountains (which are cooler) but 
chiefly on the plains. Indeed it is venomous but in the 
heat of summer, particularly in the dog-days. It is 
then so enraged as to fly upon any that come within its 
reach. 

“ Tbe bite causes a pain, like that by the stinging of a 
bee. In a few hours the patient feels s numbness, and 
the part is marked with a small livid circle, which soon 
rises ioto a painful tumour. A little after he falls into 
s deep sadness, breathes with muoh difficulty, his poise 
grows feeble, and his senses dull. At length be looses 
all sense and motion, and dies unless speedily relieved. 
An aversion to bine and black, and an affection fotr 
white, red, and green, are unaccountable symptoms of 
this disorder. 

“ There is no remedy but one. Whilebe lies senseless 
and motionless, a musician plays several tunes. When 
he bits on the right, the patient immediately begins to 
make a faint motion. His fingers first move in cadence, 
then his feet : then hia legs, and by degrees his whole 
body. At length he rises on bis feet, and begins to 
dance, which some will do for six hours without inter- 
mission. After this be is put to bed, and when hk 
strength is recruited, is called up by tbe same tone to 
a second dance. 

“ This is ooutinued for six or seven days, at least till 
be is so weak, that he can dance uo longer. This is the 
sign of his being cured ; for if the poison noted still, he 
would danoe till he dropt down dead. When tho- 
roughly tired be awakes out of sleep, without remember- 
ing any thing that is past And sometimes he is totally 
cured ; but if not, be finds a melancholy gloom, shuns 
men, seeks water, and if not oarefally watched, often 
leaps into a river. In some tbe disorder returns that 
time twelvemonth, perhaps for twenty or thirty years. 
And eaoh time it is removed as at first Can even Dr. 
Mead aooonnt for this f 

11 Equally unaccountable are the two relations publish- 
ed some years since, by a physioian of undoubted credit 
The first is, a gentleman was seised with a violent fever, 
attended with a delirium. On the third day he begged 
to bear a little conoert in his chamber. It was with 
great difficulty the physician consented. From the firgt 
tone, his face assumed s serene sir, bis eyes were no 
longer wild, and the convulsions ceased. He wss free 
from the fever during the concert ; but when that waa 
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ended, it retained. The remedy was repeated, and 
both the delirium and fever always oeased daring the 
concerts. In ten days, masio wrought an entire core, 
and he relapsed no more* 

“ The other case is that of a dancing-master, who 
through fatigue, fell into a violent fever. On the fourth 
or fifth day he was seised with a lethargy, which after 
some time changed into a farioas delirium. He threat- 
ened all that were present, and obstinately refused all 
the medicines that were offered him. One of them say- 
ing, that perhaps masic might a little oompose his im- 
agination, a friend of his took up his violin, and began 
to play on it. The patient started up in his bed, like 
one agreeably surprised, and shewed by his head (his 
arms being held) the pleasure be felt Those who held 
bis arms, finding the effects of the violin, loosened their 
hold, and let him move them, according to the tunes. 
In about a quartet of an hour, he fell into a deep sleep. 
When he awoke he was out of all danger. 

“ We have many other odd aooounts of the power of 
muaie ; and it most not be denied, but that on some 
particular occasions, musical sounds may have powerful 
effect I have seen all the horses and cows in a field, 
where there were above a hundred, gathered round a 
person that was blowing a French horn, and seeming to 
testify an awkward kind of satisfaction. Dogs are well 
known to be very sensible of different tones in music ; 
and I have sometimes beard them sustain a very ridi- 
culous part in a ooncert 

“ The great old lion which was some years since kept 
at the infirmary in Edinburgh, while he was rearing 
with the utmost fierceness, no sooner beard a bagpipe, 
than all bis fierceness oeased. He laid his ear close to 
the front of the den, nibbled his nose and his teeth 
against the end of his pipe, and then rolled upon his 
back for very glee. I bare semi a German flute have 
the same effect on an old lion, and a young tyger in the 
Tower of London.” 



Starch. — A great improvement has been made in 
the manufacture of starch by M. Herpio, of Metz. In 
the ordinary method, for the purpose of decomposing 
and destroying the gluten which conceals the starch, 
flour is allowed to ferment for a fortnight or a month 
with a certain quantity of water; by which means 
ammoniac is disengaged, and a very fetid odour is 
spread through the manufactory. M. Herpin makes 
starch in the course of an hour, by a process by wbioh 
he obtains at once both the gluten and the starch, with- 
out having to endure any odour whatever. To effect 
this, it is sufficient to knead the flour with a few drops 
of water, in a bag of fine linen. The water carries off 
the starch, and the gluten remains in the bag. The 
water and the starch are passed through a silk sieve, 
and are received into a vessel. When the starch is 
deposited, the water is poured off ; and oontains a 
quantity of sacoharine matter, which may be advantage- 
ously employed in the preparation of some cheap 
beverage. 

Anatomy.— -The first part of a very fine anatomiosl 
work has lately been published at Paris, called “ Anato- 
mical Plates of the Homan Body of the size of Nature, 
accompanied with Explanatory Observations by Dr. 
Antommarchi, (formerly Anatomical Professor at Pisa, 
and afterwards with Buonaparte at flt Helena ,) edited 
by M. de Lasteyrie.” The plates are admirably execut- 
ed. The first three represent the entire body of an 
adult. The sub-cutaneous vessels, arterial and veinooa, 
are all exhibited, as well as the nerves that cover the 
first layer of muscles. Each class of organs is distin- 
guished by a particular mode of execution. Thus the 
muscles are represented by parallel series of lines and 
dots ; the tendons by fioer and closer lines ; the arte- 
ries by tines and little oblique hatchings ; the veins by 
longitudinal and transverse lines, which very happily 
show their round forms ; the nerves by straight lioes ; 
the lymphatics and their swellings by winding lines ; 
and so on. It seems that the work has excited general 
admiration at Paris. 

Mr. Haydon’s two great pictures, the Raising Laza- 
rus, and Christ's Entrance into Jerusalem, have been 
sold ; the former for 350 pounds, bought by Mr Binns ; 
and Christ's fiotry for 220 pounds, bought by Mr. 
Mair. 


Chinese Rice .— 1 The Chevalier Rosa has been 
endeavouring, and with much suooeas. to cultivate 
Chinese rice at Brescia, in Italy. In his first experi- 
ment, made in 1890, he obtained from only four grains, 
fifty-eight ears, containing 9680 grains. The harvests 
of the succeeding years have been equally productive. 

A Scrap of Antiquity. — At a time when the 
custom of Ring wearing Is of almost universal adoption, 
it may not be misplaoed to admit the glittering fingered, 
within the pale of our locubrations. In a polyglot 
Dictionary, published in the year 1625, by John 
Minshew, are the following observations under the 
article — Ring-Finger. 

A Soldier, or Doctor to him was aaipMd the thumb. 

A Sailor, the finger next the thumb. 

A Fool, the middle finger. 

A Married or diligent person, the fourth or ring finger. 

A Lover, the last or little finger. 

Turkish Love of Literature !— The Ottoman 
Porte has given orders to sell bg weight all the fine 
libraries at Constantinople. Among others are menti- 
oned those of the Princes Moroni, who have become 
the objects of the jealousy and hate of that despotic 
government, in consequenoe of their wealth, patriotism, 
and talents. 

New York. — There are at New York fifty churches 
and places of worship. They are as follows: — 1st, 
Catholics, T ; 2dly, Reformed Churches, 5 ; Sdly, 
Reformed German Calvinists, 1 ; 4th1y, German Luthe- 
rans, 1 ; Sthly, Presbyterians, 7 ; 6th! j. Reformed 
Presbyterians, 1 ; 7thly, Reformed Associated Presby- 
terians, 3; 8thly, Dissenters, (Seoeders) 2; 9th1y, 
Baptists, 6; lOthly, French Protestants, 1 ; Ilthly, 
Ebenezers, I ; 12thiy, Methodists, 7 ; IStbly, Moravi- 
ans, 1 ; 14tbly, Universalists, l ; 15thly, St. Peter, 1 ; 
Ifithly, Cathedral of St. Patrick,!; 17thly, Ancient 
Meeting of Friends, 1 ; 18thly, New Meeting of 
Friends, 1 ; lOthly, Jew Synagogue, 1 ; 20thly, African 
Baptists, 1.— Total, 50. 

Bon Mot. — When Judge Day returned from India, 
the minister represented to his late majesty that knight- 
hood was an honour to which the judge was entitled. 

* Poh, poh,' said bis majesty, * I cannot torn day into 
night; it is impossible. At the next levee, which 
was about Christmas, his majesty was again entreated 
to knight Mr. Day. The king enquired if he was mar- 
ried, and was answered in the affirmative. 1 Well, 
well,* said the monarch, < then let him be introduced, 
and I will work a couple of miracles ; I will not only 
turn Day into Anight, but I will make Lady Day at 
Christmas,* „ — 

French Monarchy. — It is calculated that the 
Frenoh monaroby contains 29,800,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 108,000 speak Basque, 900,000 speak the Kym- 
riqne, or Low Breton, 160,000 speak Italian, 1,700,000 
speak German, and the remaining 27,000,000 speak 
French. It is also calculated, that of these there are 
26,400,000 Catholics, 2,300,000 Calvinists, 1,100,000 
Lutherans, 60,000 Jews, 2,000 Herrnhutioos, and 550 
Quakers. 

Roman Relics found near York.— The Mount, 
witbont Micklegate Bar, the principal entranoe into 
York from the south, was, in Roman times, saored to 
the interment of the dead — There, before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity amongst them, the bodies of de- 
ceased friends were burnt, and their ashes deposited in 
urns. — A short time ago, as some workmen were dig- 
ging a cellar on a piece of ground lately purchased by 
Mr. Knowlson, of tbat city, on the left band side of 
the road, at the southern extremity of the Mount, they 
found eight Roman urns, of various sizes, four of which 
were quite perfect, but the others were broken — some 
containing burnt ashes, and one of them, which was 
larger than the others, containing a great number of 
bones. They found an old copper coin of one of the 
Roman emperors, but, with the description so much 
defaced, as to be scarcely legible. There were also, 
at the same time, dug up, a great number of skulls aad 
other human bones. 

Impromptu. — The late Lord Salisbury made the 
following impromptu to a fly on a lady’s lip : — 

I * Oh happy, happy, happy fly i 

If I were you, and you were I, 

Then I should be the happy fly, 

1 And yon would be Lord SaHsbary.' 


Wattie and Johnnie; or the pleasures or m 
Green -Swaird, A Scottish Pastorai*— Obs of tha 
most gifted of (he poets of Scotland is, we aaderatisd, 
employed on a poem under the above title. He Ms 
.chosen the drmmatic form, in imitstlon, we sapposc, of 
Ramsey. The first aoene is somewhat unpastoral— h 
is laid hi a tavern, where a number of life and foriaas 
men have met to display their loyalty and seal fornfi. 
gion. After a few speeches, in which jobbing is shovi 
to be essential to religion, and the denial of this grmd 
truth is proved to be blasphemy, a number of obscene 
songs are song for the entertainment of the revered 
and learned party, — all things being permitted to the 
saints. Some scenes follow of rather aa tgiubsg bo 
tore ; others in which the ludicrous preponderates. A 
soliloquy on booing embraces the leading qualifies!}** 
of a court-sycophant ; but accident will sometiisM (ni- 
trate tbs best laid plan — witness the broket wiae-gUas. 
The soene which gives the title to the poem, eibitts 
Joknmie slighting from tbe London mail, to join Wa ttu, 
who is waiting for his arrival on a green swaid, am 
Edinburgh. Johnnie is crowned with laurd, asdsormi 
a newspaper in one hand, and in tbe other t pictare, in 
which tbe members of a certain assembly are repre- 
sented prostrate at his feet. While Watt* is cosgrate- 
lating him on bis getting once more footingoa (be gives 
sward of his native land, Johnnie, who carries bis bead 
rather high, steps inadvertently into one of tboae de- 
posits which profusely adorn most of tbe grua-tvarfi 
of that part of the island, loses his footing, asd drsgj 
Wet tie along with him into one of the rsasr brook* 
wbioh flow from Edinburgh into the Frith of Forth 
Tbe rest of tbe scene may be more easily conceived 
than satisfactorily described by ns. It is eoosgb toiaj 
tbat even the air of Edinburgh felt tbe entrance of 
Wattie and Johnnie . The pencil has been pressed arts 
the service of the poet A vignette in the lut page 
exhibits a Welshman (for so tbe leek in his hat denote 
bins to be) turning up his nose at Johnnie, aad mkisf 
some very significant gestures. 

MY EARLY YEARS. 

Hail early years ( unmix'd with toil or pain, 

When in yon valley I waa wont to stray. 

Where now the wand'ring minstrel*# pleasing Unis, 
Swells on the ear — now softly dies away ! 

A stranger to the world— fair virtue's ehild, 

Calmly the day in Innocence flow’d by ; 

I pluck'd the blossom from yon hawthorn wild, 
unknown the qoiv’ring tear — unknown a sigh 
Bear happy years ! as ye rise in my mind, 

A in Ucn anguish seizes on my breast— 

I weep — I prove that then tbe myrtle twin’d 
Around this languid bead — that 1 was blest! 

June, 1823. Vi- 


TO OORRBBPOWPEMTS. 

Johannes will oblige ns by stating bow we should nerk ks 
commmilcationi — So far, we retain the original ngssun 
for the sake of uniformity ; bat having concluded oar pw&t 
we wish for his decision oa this point with his Best favor- 

O.’s favour is received, and shall appear is oar se*t~ P«* 
quent effusions from the same pen will Re very acceptable. 

Juliana T— ’s translation from the French does her mack 
— We shall be happy to Rear from her again. 

Rustic®# has no claims whatever upon ns.— His csmv k sd 
sufficiently Interesting for onr pages : even had it ue 
of originality (which is not tbe case) it is prolix aad fecMr- 
— We think he can favour ns with something better. 

E. E.’s reply to the query of L. is considerably abridged.- 
Knowing hot little of the case, we should not have beo 
Justifiable in giving either names or the appropriadoa « at 
money in question. 

Communications from B. ; S. T. ; and N. LawtecanR-®* 
received. 


The favourite Quadrille ef the Manchester 
the Country Dance of the Salford Belles, here been 
jointly with Bums' Song of - « Dark, dork is this 
night hour," and may be had with a preceding nymbtr ? 
the Iris at the respective Booksellers . 
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tWe an Indebted to a small work recently published, entitled 
“ Cotta ft Economy" for the following remarks and instruc- 
tions respecting the kinds and preparation of Grass for 
Bonnets ; we strongly recommend the book itself to the 
perns al of those persons who reside in the neighbourhood of 
towns where no manufacture is carried on. — E d.] 

ENGLISH GRASS, 

Ami Orson Plants cat groan, into Strom, for the parpen 
of making Plat for Hats and Bonnots . 

THE practice of making haU, bonnets, and other 
things, of straw, is perhaps of very ancient date ; bat, 
not to waste time in fruitless inquiries, it is very well 
known, that, for many years past, sttaw coverings for 
the head have been greatly in use in England, in Ame- 
rica, and indeed in almost all the countries that we 
know much of. In this country the manufacture was, 
only a few years ago, eery fourishmg ; but, it has now 
greatly declined, and has left in poverty and misery 
those whom it once well fed and clothed. 

The cause of this ohange has been, the importation 
of the straw hats and bonnets from Italy, greatly supe- 
rior, in durability aud beauty, to those made in Eng- 
land. The plat made in England was made of the 
straw of ripened grain . It was, in general, split ; but, 
the main cirenmstance was, that it was made of the 
straw of ripened grain ; while the Italian plat was made 
of the straw of grain, or grass, cut green. Now, the 
straw of ripened grain or grass is brittle ; or, rather, 
rotten. It dios while standing, and, in point of tough- 
ness, the difference between it and straw from plants 
cat green is much about the same as the difference be- 
tween a stick that has died on tke tree, and one that has 
been cut from the tree. But, besides the difference in 
point of toughness, strength, and durability, there 
was the difference in beaaty. The colour of the Italian 
plat was better ; the plat was brighter ; and the Italian 
straws being small whole straws, instead of small straws 
made by the splitting of large ones, there was a 
r o omine ss in them, that gave light and shade to the plat, 
which could not be given by our flat bits of straw. In 
addition to these differences, there was, on our side, 
tihe further disadvantage of being compelled to use 
b r imstone and other things, to bleach, or, rather, to 
eteaa and to give a colour to onr straw. This caused 
tke articles made of our straw to ohange colour when 
they came to face the rain and sun ; while the Italian 
articles, though usually somewhat clarifnl in the same 
“way, remained unchanged, because the straw of which 
they were oompoacd had been cut green, and bleached 
1 >J scalding. 

It seems odd, that nobody should have set to work 
to find out bow the Italians came by this fine straw. 
The importation of these Italian articles was chiefly 
from the port of Leghorn ; and, therefore, the bonnets 
araparted were called, Leghorn Bonnets. The straw- 
xnanaiaetarers in this country seem to have made no 
effort to resist this invasion from Leghorn. And, 
'which is very corioas, the Leghorn straw has now be- 
&*** to be imported, sod to be platted in this country. 
A® that we had hands to plat as well as the Italians. 
AO that we wanted was the same kind of straw, that the 
JCmhaus bad : and it is truly wonderful, that these im- 
poataiiosi from Leghorn shoold have gone on increasing, 
yemr after year, and our domestic manufacture dwin- 
dliwt uway at a like pace, without there having been 
Inquiry relative to the way in which the Italians 
Unas straw! Strange, that we abould have impoited 
«w«* straw from Italy, without inquiring whether simi- 
Lmr straw could oot be got in England ! There really 
•^^s to have b-.en an opinion, tint England could no 
** M * re produce this straw than it could produce the 


Things were in this state, when, in 1821, a Miss 
Wood bouse, a farmer's daughter in Connecticut, sent 
a straw-bonnet of her own making to the Society of 
Arts, in London. This bonnet, superior in fineness 
and beauty to any thing of the kind that bad oome from 
Leghorn, the maker stated to consist of the straw of a 
sort of grass, of which she sent, along with the bonnet, 
some of the seeds. The qoestion was, then, would 
these precious seeds grow and produce plants is perfec- 
tion m England ? A large quantity of the seed bad not 
been sent ; and it was therefore, by a Member of the 
Society, thought desirable to get, with as little delay 
as possible, a considerable quantity of this seed. It 
was in this stage of the affair that my attention was 
called to it. 



2 . 


3. 


Sorts or grass or grain#— The Engraving ex- 
hibits a pretty good represeotation of three sorts of 
Grass, just at the season when they are coming oat 
into bloom. Figure 1. is the Sweet-scented Vernal 
Grass; Fig. 2. the Crested Log's Tail; and Fig. 3. 
the Bonnet Grass, or Ray Grass. By attentively look- 
ing at this Engraving, any one may soon learn to dis- 
tinguish these sorts from others. But, the reader is 
not to conclude, that these are the only sorts (hat will 


answer the purpose ; nor, indeed, is he to conclude* 
that they are the best sorts that can be found. They 
are the best that I have yet found. They make very 
fine and beautiful straw ; but, amongat the great mul- 
titude of sorts of grass, other sorts may be as well or 
better suited to the purpose. The grass made use of 
|*by Miss Woodhouse is, unquestionably, the common 
Couch Grass. It is a great mistake to suppose, that 
there is any sort of grass growing in Connecticut, that 
does not also grow in England. 

But, there are many other sorts of grass. The yel- 
low oat-grass, particularly, is very fine *, I think the 
finest of all. This straw would make plat a great deal 
finer than that of the bonnet of Mist Woodhouse. Not 
only finer, but a great deal finer. Perhaps it is not 
more than half the rise of the straw made use of by 
Miss Woodhouse, while the colour is as beautiful as it 
possibly can be. It is not, however, of tbe straw of 
grass only, or even principally, that I have to speak. 
Noue of the immense quantity of hats and plat import- 
ed from Leghorn, is made of the straw of grass. The 
Leghorn manufacture is made of the straw of gram, 
and principally of the straw of wheat, which, though 
not nearly so fine, in point of size, as the straw of 
many kinds of grass, is, perhaps, in point of colour, 
equal to the straw of even the best aorta of grass. 
This is what the Italians make tbeir plat of. This is 
the material of which all those thousands upon thou- 
sands of bonnets are made that we see upon women's 
heads in England ! How astonishing, then, is it, that 
English manufacturers in straw should have fallen into 
beggary, supposing all the while, that they coaid not 
make plat like that of the Italians for want of the ma- 
terials to make it of, or for want of sun sufti iently 
bright to bleach those materials ! The simple facts are 
these : the Leghorn bonnets are made of wheat straw ; 
but, this straw comes from plants that are very fine aod 
spindling in consequence of their standing very thick 
upon the ground ; and, this Italian wheat is cut while 
it is green instead of remaining till it be dry. This 
makes it tough, instead of being rotten ; and the small- 
ness of the stslk enables the platters to make fine plat 
of the whole round straw, instead of making use of tbe 
straw when split. 

The season for cutting the plants. — As to 
the season of tbe year, all the straw, except that of 
one sort of couch grass, and tbe long coppice-grass, 
which two were got in Sussex, were got from grass 
cat in Hertfordshire on the 21st of June. A grass 
headland, in a wheat field, bad beeu mowed daring the 
forepart of the day ; aad, in the afternoon, I went and 
took a handful here and a handful there out of the 
swaths. When I bad collected as much as I would 
well carry, I took it to my friend’s boose, and pro- 
ceeded to prepare it for bleaching according to tbe in- 
formation sent me from America by my son ; that ia to 
say, I put my grass into a shallow tab, put boiling 
water upon it until it was covered by tbe water, let it 
remain in that state for ten minutes, then took k oat, 
and laid it very thinly on a closely mowed lawn in n 
garden.* Bit, I should observe, that, before I pat the 
grass into tbe tub, I tied it ap in small bundle#, or 
sheaves, each bundle being about six inches through at 
the butt-end. This was necessary, in order to be able 
to take the grass, at the end of ten minutes, out of the 
water, without throwing it into a confused mixture an 
to tops and tails. Being tied up in little tundles, I 
oonld easily, with a prong, take it out of the hot water. 
The bundles were put into a large wicker basket, car- 
ried to the lawn in the garden, and there taken oat, 
one by one, and laid in awaths as before-mentioned. 

It was laid very thinly; almost might I say, that no 

• Might not tbe same method prove beneficial i 0 Dreoaruur 
Aax before (fee process of steeping. 
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stilk of gross covered soother. The awsths were 
tumid once • day. The bleaohiog was completed at 
the end of mmr day t from the time of scalding and 
laying oat. 

Part to bb used.— No part of the straw is used 
for platting, except that part of the stalk* which yoa 
find between the upper joint and the setd~head, or tassel, 
or bnnoh of flowers, or, to apeak in the language of 
the Botanists, the panicle. When the straw has been 
bleached in the son, yoa pluck the top part of the stalk 
oat of the apper joint. This palling of the straw may 
be performed by the fire- side. The way to go to work 
might be this. Here, I should say to a labouring 
man's wife, is a bundle of roogb straw, weighing ten 
pounds. I have found, by experience, that every ten 
pounds of rough straw yield two poands of pulled straw . 
Take this bundle, bring me back two pounds of palled 
straw, and I give you so much money. The polled 
straw would have the seed-heads, or panicles, on it-, 
and would probably be sold, in that state, to the plat- 
ters, or the employers of the platters. This is the 
state in which • he straw is now imported from Italy. 

The platting. — There will scarcely be any diffi- 
culty in finding people to plat English straw, seeiog 
that there are enough already fouud to plat the Leghorn 
straw, imported into this country. This work has been 
for some time carried on by the indnstrioas and most 
praiseworthy inhabitants of the Orkney Islands. 

The knitting of the plat together.- — T he 
English straw plat is put together as boards are pnt on 
the side of a barn ; that is to say, the plat, or lists of 
plat, are made one to cover a part of the other ; and 
they are sewed through and through, the needle and 
thread performing the office of the nails in the case of 
the barn. Not thus is it with- the Leghorn hats and 
bonnets. In order to make these, the plat is not lapped, 
a part of one list over a part of the other ; but the 
lists are fastened to each other after the manner, or 
form, of boards put together by glue; that is to say, 
the edge of one list of plat is fastened to the edge of 
another list ; and thus throughout the whole bonnet, 
just as boards, joined on to the edges of each other, 
form a table ; and so neatly and so cleverly is this work 
of knitting the lists of plat performed, that you can no 
more discover the joinings of the plat in the one case, 
than you can the joinings of the boards in the other 
case. This is called knitting the plat ; and there are 
at present, as far as I understand, not many persons in 
England, and those who are here are principally foreign- 
ers, who know how to do this business. Now, then 
for the honour of the girls of Old England ! Shall we 
be compelled to send yonng fellows to Italy and Con- 
necticut to fetch us Italians and Yankees to carry on 
this work of knitting together plat made of English 
straw ? Recollect, the Yankee girls fonnd out the way 
to knit the plat together. There were no foreigners to 
go to do the work for them or to teach them to do it. 
There is Miss Woodhonse’s Bonnet at the apartments 
of the Society of Arts. That bonnet is knit together 
after the Italian manner ; and am I to have the cruel 
mortification of hearing one single English woman ex- 
press a doubt of her being able to do the same thing? 

The cost, to the importer of leghorn plat 
and STRAW. — The Plat which is imported from Leg- 
horn in the shape of plat, pays a duty of seventeen 
shillings the pound weight, and stands the importer in 
about sixty shillings a pound, altogether. The plat 
which is imported in the form of hats, pays m duty of 
five and eight-pence per hat, unless the bat exceed 
tweuly-two inches in diameter, and then the duty is 
double. Wbat tbe prime cost of the bst is, when 
bought in Italy, and what the amount of tbe freight 
and insorance, I cannot say. Of Leghorn straw no 
great quantity appears to have been imported. Some, 
however, is imported, and it pays a duty of twenty 
per cent.; and probably stands the importer, all 
charges included, in three, four, or five shillings a 
pound. Now, I will pledge myself to furnish any 
quantity of straw of any degree of fineness, not finer 
than bog’s bristles, to persons ready to contract with 
me for it. I should not be afraid to say that I would 
furnish straw, equal in all respects to Leghorn straw, 
for less than half the price which Leghorn straw costs. 
How cheaply, then, can such straw be furnished by 
persons who live in the country, who have the land, 
the grass, the grain, tbe barns, and, into tbe bargain, 
the labouring people, all ready to their band ! 
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ON POISONS. 


SECTION II.— ON ALKALIES. 


IN the last Section, which was the first of the 
Second Essay, we considered the poisonous 
properties of acids, and the counteractive mea- 
sures in accidents resulting from them. We 
will, in the present paper, speak of Alkalies. 

An Alkali (a word of Arabian origin, signi- 
fying the dre<rs of bitterness) is distinguished 
from other substances by the following quali- 
ties : — it changes the blue juices of vegetables 
to a green, renders oils, miscible with water, and 
combines with an acid so as to form a salt, 
which is of a neutral kind, provided a due pro- 
portion of acid and alkali be employed. — (See 
the last paper.) — Some of the alkalies are called 
fixed, these are soda and potash ; ammonia is 
of a volatile nature; and lime, barytes, &c. 
all named alkaline earths. — We shall select soda 
and potash from the alkaline salts, and lime 
from the alkaline earths, for our present pur- 
pose ; they all have the same or a similar oper- 
ation on the animal economy, and from being 
easily procured, because often used for domes- 
tic purposes, they may now and then be taken 
unaesignedly in so great a quantity as to kill. 
Some of the neutral preparations of soda and 
potash are in common use as purgatives, — such 
are the Glauber’s salts, or sulpnate of soda, 
phosphate of soda, sulphate of potash, &c. &c. 
nence, in a state of combination they are valua- 
ble medicines, but uncombined they are caustic, 
and will corrode and kill the living animal fibre 
to which they are applied. It is well known 
how they act on the exterior of the body, and 
when taken internally, their action is similar. 
The following case will illustrate the effects of a 
small dose of soda in a caustic state, and be- 
tween them and those from potash there is no 
sensible distinction. 

A person was requested to make use of some 
aperient effervescing powders, and to prepare 
the same, three salts were given to him m tnree 
distinct papers ; one of the papers contained 
the subcarbonate of soda, a second the tartaric 
acid, and a third the tartarized soda. He was 
told how to mix them, and what quantity of 
each to employ ; but through carelessness, in- 
stead of taking about a scruple of the subcarbo- 
nate of soda, and two drams of the tartarized, 
he reversed the doses, and swallowed the solu- 
tion, after mixing it with a sufficient quantity 
of acid to neutralize a scruple of tbe subcarbo- 
nate of soda ; thus full five scruples of the sub- 
carbonate were taken into the stomach in a 
caustic state. In a little time the gentleman 
experienced great heat in his mouth, throat, 
and stomach — vomiting followed — a surgeon 
was called in, who, on being informed of the 
mistake, ordered some lemon juice and water, 
and in a little time the urgency of the symptoms 
abated, but great thirst and uneasiness in the 
belly continued for several days. Two drams 
of the subcarbonate of soda or potash in a solid 
form, are enough to kill a dog of middle size. 
Experiments have confirmed the fact. Immedi- 
ately after taking it tbe animal is affected with 
very acute sufferings. He soon vomits, and 
breathes with difficulty — these symptoms go on 
increasing until death happens, which in one 
case occurred in twenty-five minutes. On dis- 
section, the membrane of the mouth, the living 
membrane of the gullet, and the internal coat 
of the stotnacli, were found highly inflamed, 
particularly the last of these parts ; the organs 


of the chest were natural, therefore the difficulty 
of breathing must have been a mere sympathe- 
tic affection. The caustic preparations of soda 
and potash, all act as corrosive poisons; in a 
minor dose, they inflame the parts with which 
they come in contact ; in a larger dose they pro- 
duce a degree of inflammation, which will 
threaten a termination in mortification ; and m 
a very considerable dose, they absolutely des- 
troy the texture of the passage to the stomach, 
ana portions of the stomacn itself, by that 
caustic property which they possess, and of 
which their operation on the external surface of 
the body, is so decided a testimony. Quick- 
lime is less intense in its effects than the alkaline 
salts ; on giving it in powder to a dog, in tbe 
quantity of two or three drams, vomiting b ex- 
cited in from five to ten minutes, and the animal 
seems to suffer much, the result may be death, 
but not immediately, for two or three days will 
elapse ere it takes place ; when it happens the 
cause is inflammation of the stomach. Thus all 
the alkaline salts, and earths, act upon the ani- 
mal economy nearly in the same way. 

TREATMENT OF PERSONS POISONED BY 
ALKALINE 8UB8TANCES. 

The reader may infer from what we said in 
our last paper on the antidotes to acids, as to 
the treatment applicable in cases of poisoning 
by alkalies. — Our aim must be to destroy the 
chemical nature of the caustic by decomposition, 
and an acid is capable of effecting this. It v 
not materially important what acid we mtke 
qhoice of, but as vinegar, and lemon juke are 
always at hand, and simple to manage, we may 
mention them as being preferable to alt the 
rest. The vinegar should be mixed with water 
if too powerful of itself ; it should, howerer, 
have & marked acidity, therefore, unlew very 
strong, the dilution gnay be dispensed with. 

We are then to employ vinegar, or lemn 
juice mixed with water, in those cases where 
soda, potash, ammonia, lime, or other alkaline 
substances have been accidentally swallowed in 
a dangerous quantity. They act by decompos- 
ing the caustic ; but after-attention h neceutry 
here, as in poisoning by acids, in order to pre- 
vent bad consequences from the impression 
which the caustic made prior to the exhibition 
of the antidote j but to impart a little know- 
ledge in the after-treatment would be to do 
harm. I am sure that he who lends himself* 
a pillar to support empiricism, inflicts an initfy 
on society, ana the cause of humanity ; duly 
observation must convince us of this awful fact* 

Manchester. $• 
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“ It may be that ray grey head may detwe eoumH ** 
for young life.’* 


In fulfilment of the promise given in the first 
number of “ The Friend, 9 * I shall proceed, after 
a few preliminary remarks, to state what are the 
principal objects I have in view in undertaking 
the office of periodical essayist. It is a ecessiq 
to remind my readers that I have lived a conn- 
derable time in the world, and that I have not 
neglected to note down, on the tablet of 
memory, those transactions of mankind which 
appeared to me worthy to be had in remem- 
brance. With an attentive observance of the 
business of human life, and an accurate register 
of such things as made impressions on my mind, 
I may mention, as fittiog me for the office ot 
Friend, an ardent desire, which I have alwaj* 
felt, to pour oil on the boisterous waves which 
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in their fury threaten shipwreck to the joys and 
happiness of my fellow-creatures. I hare scru- 
tinized too, the actions of those who are journey- 
ing through the world around me; and hare 
traced, as far and as often jls 1 was able, the 
spring, design, and issue of human conduct ; and 
I am induced from observation, to believe that 
a great part of the misery said to be the lot of 
man, exists more in the imagination than is ge- 
nerally supposed. Indeed, F am convinced that 
he who would live happily in this state of exist- 
ence, has only to act in agreement with the pure 
dictates of the heart, and as conscience dictates, 
and all will then be well. The shoals and quick- 
sands that often oppose our progress in the jour- 
ney of life, and endanger our peace and happi- 
ness, would be avoided and probably unknown, 
did man always steer the course which has been 
pointed out by the hand that cannot err. 

“ The Friend ” addresses his lucubrations to 
the young and old — to the man of virtue and to 
the man of pleasure — to him w ho seeketh instruc- 
tion, and also to him who readeth merely to be- 
guile time. For all such persons, he proposes 
occasionally to cater, and as a moraliser, and a 
writer for amusement, he intends to avail him- 
self of the advantages age brings with it. The 
pious man shall meet with nothing, in the sub- 
sequent papers, which can possibly offend. I 
am very far from wishing to stain the pages of 
the Manchester Iris, with any sentence I should 
blush to acknowledge in broad day-light as my 
own. I have a becoming regard for religion, 
and consequently admire its sincere and upright 
votaries. 

With respect to my means of amusement, I 
have only to say, that my subjects shall be pro- 
perly diversified, and that I am in possession of 
a considerable number of untold tales and inter- 
esting adventures. Romances I detest, and there 
are very few novels that I approve. Neverthe- 
less, to those who are fond of both, I say, fear 
not that “ The FYiend” by reason of his dislike of 
the trash that generallv nils the shelves of our 
circulating libraries, will be unable to adminis- 
ter to your entertainment, or to cause you to 
while away a quarter of an hour, pleasantly and 
without a feeling of ennui. And lastly, my 
readers, themselves, must pronounce their ver- 
dict, as to whether I am justified or not in say- 
ing that I am not altogether destitute of what 
will contribute to and promote their instruction. 
Old age, ’tis true, is often garrulous, and I know 
the Mage, Garrula lingua nocet , but unlike 
many of my neighbours, 1 have learned, happily, 
in some measure to restrain the desire age feels 
to indulge offensive loquacity, and therefore 
hope the readers of “The Friend ” will not have to 
complain that he said more than he performed. 

Sheffield , June, 1823. F. W. J. 

===== * 

WRITTEN ON MY BIRTH DAY, 

(In imitation of Dr. Johnson’s Lines to Mrs . Tkrale 
on her birth-day.) 

Sadoeu — mirth — hare rolled o'er. 

Till I've got to twenty-four. 

Four and twenty (fearful age) 

Places n$ at manhood's stage. — 

Of wisdom we sboold hare a store. 

When arriv'd at twenty-foor. 

Tis not mine to plack the flow*r. 

Now I've got to tweofy four ; — 

Childhood's days are known no more 
When oar years are twenty-four. 

Many dream of fortune — pow'r,— 

When advanc'd to twenty-foor. 

Let me after virtue soar. 

Now arriv'd at twenty-foor. 

Aim f who knows, 'chance long before 
I have doubled twenty-foor. 

Pain and pleasure floated by. 

Mine will be Eternity. 

Liverpool, Jum 28 1823. ft. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — T he enclosed lines were shewn me this day as 
the production of a very amiable lady in this town. I 
was so mach struck with the picture of maternal affec- 
tion, piety of sentiment, and beauty of expression, 
that F immediately determined on taking a copy and 
handing it to you, feeling conhdent that yon would 
afford it insertion in yonr interesting miscellany. 

I am, &o. 

Manchester , Jans 25 th, 1823. O. 


LINES 

Addressed to one who seemed to doubt the eternal happiness 
of those who die in Infancy . 

Oh ! say not, in pity, a flame so bright, 

Tho* quench'd in its earliest hour. 

Shall set in the shades of eternal night. 

To rise no more. 

Oh ! rather say that the spirit of li*ht 
To a frame so unworthy given. 

Ere it caught the taint of corruption's blight 
Flow back to Heaven. 

Ah ! do ve not hear the voice of wail 
As It floats on the midnight air f 
Ah ! see ye that mourner, with watching pale. 

As she kneels in pray'r? 

Ah I mark ye that eye with distraction wild f 
Those tears that unceasing flow 1 
Tis a mother who weeps o’er her only child, — 

Her hope below I 

Her blossom of beauty is torn from her side. 

The plant she so tenderly cherish'd 
In the earliest dawn of its youthful pride 
Has untimely perish'd. 

Yet, mark, as she bends o'er her infant's bier, 

A radiance illumines her brow, 

A smile disperses the gathering tear— 

Yea I she smiles in woe. 

For she feels that a heavenly hand shall nourish. 

And shield it from sorrow and care, 

Shall transplant it to bowers of bliss, to flourish 
Immortally there. 

And say ! would you blast a hope so puret 
Would you quench the consoling ray 
That bids her with patient affliction endure. 

And points to a brighter day 1 

Ah no ! then say not a flame so bright, 

Thus quench'd in its earliest hour. 

Shall lie in the shades of eternal night 
To rise no more ! 

Oh ! rather say that the spirit of light. 

To a frame so unworthy given, 

Ere it caught the taint of corruption's blight. 

Has escaped to Heaven! 

But weep no more— thy infant is not dead ; 

He lives — but not in this frail house of clay— 

The little prisoner of earth is fled 
To realms of day : — 

Where cherubim and seraphim adore, 

Far, far above this darksome earthly clod ; 

He stands in rapt'roos ecstacy before 
His Father God. 


THE YORKSHIRE ALEHOUSE. 

( From the London Magazine.) 

“ A dustv road makes a drouthy passenger.” 
Such was tne motto which, written ocneatn an 
open month and a foaming’ tankard, seemed to 
frame an excuse for the wayfarer whom it sought 
to entice into an alehouse in one of the woody 
dales of merry old Yorkshire. To the entice- 
ment of this homely sign and summer proverb, 
the house held out tne farther, but more dubious 
inducement, of a mounted Saint George slaying 
the dragon, bearing a notice, in the manner of 
a legend, “ entertainment for man and horse.” 
More comprehensible symbols of good and vari- 
ous cheer abounded ; tne burnished bottoms of 
pewter drinking-vessels were seen, elevating and 
elevated, within the open windows, and amid 
the summer air — the smacking of palm on palm, 
in friendly and clamorous salutation, was heard ; 
while before the door stood, with interlaced bri- 
dles, many horses, neighing an acknowledgment 
over their com to the anxious steeds of passing 
travellers, who, with eyes a vested from the 


pressing seductions of the change-house, has- 
tened on to more remote accommodation. The 
great northern waggon, heaped houses high with 
the woollen treasures of the county, and drawn 
tediously along bv ten fine hones, stood by the 
way -side, watched by a vigilant bull-dog, while 
its cautious conductors sat within sight, giving, 
at every mingled morsel of beef and ale they 
despatched, a wary glance at their travelling 
repository of English wealth. Nor was this 
caution without cause — for a roving horde of 
gypsies had pitched their tent within sight, un- 
der the shelter of a holly-tree — the thin blue 
smoke from their little fire curled quietly up- 
ward into the twilight air, and half a dozen 
asses grazed at a short tether-length, with the 
double burthen of old brass, and tawny children, 
on their backs. A fair-haired girl waved the 
ringlets backwards on her shoulders, as she 
glided towards them, bearing a flagon of ale, 
and returned not without tne assurance of a 
merry bridal, and a potent bridegroom, from 
the presiding sybil of the horde. I saw her 
look at her white palm, as she came smiling 
back ; every 6tep she took was lighter with in- 
crease of joy ; while a head or two, with tawny 
visages and sun-burnt locks, looked after her 
with a suppressed laugh, enjoying the double 
pleasure of having passed upon her credulous 
heart, and unpractised eye, imaginary happiness 
and a bad sixpence. 

The alehouse itself was not without its exter- 
nal attractions. It stood on the verge of an 
ancient forest, where the cultivated ana unculti- 
vated land met ; and it presented to the highway 
a peaked and carved front of stone, of that 
mixed style common in the days of Queen Bess 
and King James. The architraves of door and 
windows had, been covered with rich carving; 
and the heads of deer, and chace-dogs, and 
hunting horns and bows, might still be distin- 
guished amid the profusion of leaf and blossom 
with which the skill of the carver had wreathed 
each window-lintel. An infant river was seen 
glimmering among the short massy shafts of a 
multitude of oak and elm-trees, which studded 
an extensive pasture land in front; while bo- 
hind, a pretty abrupt bill, clothed to the sum- 
mit with natural wood, interposed between the 
eastern blast and this ancient hunting-lodge of 
a branch of the house of Percv. I am not one 
insensible to the influence of ancient names; 
and I love those of our old English and Scotch 
worthies before the names of all meaner per- 
sons. I also know that a baron's hall in ro- 
mance is a right hospitable place with an open 
door and a full table smoking with festal din- 
ners; and that a palace in poetry is a place 
flooded with nectar, and strewn with couches, 
and filled with luxuriant feasting, and ringing 
with pleasant sounds. But by the honest faith 
j of one who has travelled far, and proved the 
I matter by that rough instructor— experience, I 
i have ever found the best accommodation and com- 
fort in places where aria toe ratical poesy, and 
regal romance, had no colours to bestow ; and 
! I care not who hears me declare that to the pa- 
lace of a Percy, a Howard, or a Dacre, I pre- 
j fer the humble house of homely comfort before 

* me — and that, to the fellowship of lords, I pre- 
fer that of Gilbert Gauntree, the owner of the 
George and Dragon, there where he stands fill- . 
ing up the porch with his most portly person— 
a visible type of excellent ale and soft accora- 

. modation — a personification of provincial jollity 
and good cheer. 

I I might as well have said sooner, that I had 

• been on the road from the rising of the snn, and 
j it was now setting— that the day had been close 
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and sultry, and this motion of our horses (for 
you will find presently that I had a companion) 
nad stirred the dust around us in clouds, ren- 
dering a place of rest a desirable thing. As I 
turned my horse’s head to the house, the owner 
moved towards me with what speed he might— 
the earth, accustomed to the load, forbore to 
groan ; but it certainly shook while my horse — 
purchased among a spare race of people, and 
unacquainted with the miracles which the fatted 
calf and the foaming tankard work among the 
jolly children of the south — stood stone-still, 
and seemed to examine, with a suspicious eye, 
the approach of this walking prodigy. “ Wel- 
come, master, welcome,” said ne or the George 
and Dragon ; “ a dusty road makes a drouthy 
passenger, as the sign says — and, if ye were as 
dry as dust, I have the stuff that will slocken 
ye, as the cannie lads of the north say.” My 
horse, at this address, slackened his knees, un- 
arched his neck, and, compressing his nostrils, 
broke out with a long quavering neigh, which 
had more of a laugh in it than 1 ever heard in 
any uttered sound short of a human laugh. 
Whether laughter or speech, honest Gilbert be- 
gan to interpret it to his own advantage: “Aye, 
aye, my bonnie grey, that was a neign demand- 
ing winnowed corn — and corn thou shah have, 
lad, a heaped measure — thou mightest have 
neighed long for corn in Scotland, I trow — there 
heather springs, instead of hay, and corn-cakes 
grow like cockles. Whew, Dicken, boy, Dicken 
— plague on thee for a snail; canst thou not 
leap instead of crawl? Art thou twenty-seven 
stone neat of flesh and bone, like thy master, 
that thou comest as if thy boots were lead? 
Here, take this horse, and rub him down like a 
lord’s, and litter him to the knees.” And, giv- 
ing the horse to a kind of goblin of all work, 
he turned to me, and said, “ Now, master, 
come to as good a supper as ever smoked, as 
soft a bed as ever weary bones rested in, and a 
flagon of as nappy ale as ever reamed o’er the 
lips of a bicker, as ye say in the north — for a 
cannic Scotchman I trow ye be.” “ But, honest 
Gilbert,” said I, “ how knowest thou that I am 
from the north ? Resolve me that, thou slender 
lord of the open mouth and the drouthy motto— 
thou entertainer of man and horse.” “ Ah, 
master,” replied he, “ these are the marks which 
I know the three kingdoms by. “ Foremost of 
all comes my hot Irishman, shouting out ' Wine! 
by the powers, wine! Ale, you tun of man! 
would you poison a born gentleman with your 
muddy ale? — By Saint Patrick, I shall grow as 
thick i’ the wit as one of you foggy islanders, 
if I drink such vile potations — 1 disown the 
drink, by the hand of Noah, who plucked the 
first grape.’ Next comes my own nappy coun- 
tryman, finding fault with every thing, devour- 
ing every thing, and paying for every thing. 
He curses the post-boy for going too slow — and 
time, for going too fast — vows we have never 
had good weather since the French Revolution — 
nor aught but dusty roads since the change of 
ministry— drinks a bottle of brandy to cool 
himself— eats three pounds of the best beef in 
the North Riding to make him sleep sound — 
growls a prayer — and goes to bed with bis boots 
on. And, lastly, comes my cautious Scot — he 
walks round the house three times — ponders 
upon the sign— dives into the meaning of the 
motto— tells the waiter it is a Scottish proverb, 
and asks him the price of his twopenny ale, and 
what is the charge of an hour’s sleep by the fire. 
Ah, sir, they are a cannie people — I could pick 
ye out a Scotchman among a thousand men— 
the land of cakes appears at the second word 
he speaks.” 


While Gilbert was concluding this hasty sketch 
of national character, I began to fear that my 
companion, feint with the heat and weary with 
the long journey, would bocome anxious to 
know if accommodation for the night could be 
obtained. The look of the establishment satis- 
fied me that this abounded ; so 1 waved my hand, 
and forward she came. “ I swear by the drouth 
of man, by which I live,” said be or the George 
and Dragon, “ that here comes a lady to be my 
guest. Bless her sweet face, and htr kindly 
Took. I will wait upon her myself— it will do 
my heart good.” And, setting himself in mo- 
tion, and shouting out, ** Rebecca, love! Re- 
becca!” be produced a chair, and, with un- 
looked-for agility, placed it for my companion 
to dismount by, softened down the rough out- 
ward man, ana demeaned himself like one aware 
that good manners and civil carriage were neces- 
sary now. His daughter Rebecca came— a sweet 
slender girl of seventeen, with a light foot and 
a merry eye, and cheeks like the damask rose. 
“ Rebecca, my love !” said he, “ show this lady 
into the little chamber with the brown hangings 
— wait upon her, and see that aU is in order. 
The room, madam, is as fragrant as a rose — the 
floor as white as a lily — the bed as soft as down 
can be, and the sheets are like new-fellen snow. 
There’s not such a chamber in all the North 
Riding. And these words of boast, madam, are 
not mine — -they are the words of young lady 
Kipletillem, who slept here when she ran away, 
and was wed to lance Corporal Maccraw, of the 
Fusileers. And now,” said he, as my compa- 
nion followed Rebecca, with a smile at Gilbert’s 
historical notice of the promised chamber, “ let 
me do the needful to your honour. Will you 
like to sit in the parlour by yourself, and look 
at my paintings till dinner is ready ? ” 

(To bs concluded m our Mxf.Jt 


THE CHIEFTAIN’S SON. 
(By Mr*. Hemans.) 


Ye*, it la oars! — the Aeld Is won, 

A dark and evil field! 

Lift from the ground ray noble son, 

And bear him homewards on his bloody shield! 

Let me not bear yoar trumpets ring. 

Swell not the battle-horn 1 

Thoughts (hr too sad those notes will bring. 

When to the grave my gloriona flower is borne I 

Speak not of victory ! in the name 
There is too much of woe I 

Hush’d be the empty voice of Fame 
— Cali me back his whose graceful head is low! 

Speak not of victory f— from my bulla 
The sunny hoar la gone ! 

The ancient banner on my walla 
Muat sink ere long — I had bat him — but one 1 

Within the dwelling of my sires 
The hearths will soon be cold. 

With me moat die the beacon fires 
That stream'd at midnight from the mountain-hold. 

And let them frde. since this moat be. 

My lovely and my brave 1 

Was thy bright blood pour’d forth from me. 

And Is there bnt for stately youth a grave t 

Speak to me once again, my boy 1 
WUt thou not hear my call? 

Thou wert to fall of life and Joy, 

I had not dreamt of this — that thon could it frill 

Thy mother watches from the steep 
For thy returning plume; 

How shall I tell her that thy sleep 
la of the silent house, th* untimely tombf 

Thon didst not seem as one to die. 

With all thy strong renown ! 

—Ye saw his frlchion** flash on 
In the mid-fight, wlwn spears and crests went down 1 

Slow be your march ! — the field is woo 1 
A dark and evil field 1 

Lift from the field my noble son. 

And betr him homewards on his bloody shield. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Si i,— The following pteoiag Goes, are inscribed is 
fe cavern (called Reynard’s Banqoetting House) it 
Hawkatone, the seat of Sir John Hill, (Laid HOI’* 
father) near Shrewsbury, and as they are aot gsosnUv 
known, they will prove interesting to mtaj of J 
readers. Yoars, &u. GEORGIUS. 


Long unmolested in his sport. 

Here Reynard held his festive court. 

While scatter'd turkey*, geest, and t 
Proclaim’d bold Reynard’s daiaty pickiacs; 
Thus thieves oft-times most nicely feed. 
WbWe holiest men ate left in need! 

REYNABO’8 REPLY. 

Hated by all, what can 1 do f 
Sore I mast eat as weH isyon 
Instinct, not vies, points out my food. 

And tells poor Reynard what is good. 

Can I the laws of nature change. 

Which force me out by night to ranee f 
Doom’d to defy the farmer’s ire, 

(When oft his rusty gun miss’d firs) 

Can I the frroe of hunger stay. 

No more eat fowls, or feed on hay? 

Behold me, at the risk of fife. 

Evade the watchful farmer’s wife; 

With pitchfork arm’d, (I own the fret. 

Old Margfret caught mein the act:) 
Mounted abe stood on ladders height. 

Resol vM to see, one moonshine night. 
What thief, with two legs or with four. 
Had stole of chickens half a score ; 

WhHst, of her family bereft. 

The ancient ben alone was left. 

Instant upon the roost I sprung. 

While Marg'ret to her ladder dung. 

Then hurl’d her pitchfork at my head. 

And cried, “ I’ve kill’d the villain dead ;” 
Bat while abe spoke, down slipp’d old Peg, 
And, by good lock, she broke her leg. 

Bat there's a charge I can't endure— 

Why I am deem’d an epicure. 

When an old turkey from her start, 

Of all my meals la oft the best 1 
So hard, so tough, so ont of season. 

To call me nice shows; want of reason. 
Ooce when I gnaw’d John Dobson'S goose. 
My jaws were tired, my teeth were loose: 
No wonder; when I understood 
She just bad hatch’d her twentieth brood; 
But truly, if I might presume. 

The cackling dame had saved old Roma. 

Is it my crime to eat undress’d 
What's tortur’d by your cooks profess’d f 
What though I neither roast nor boil, 

I nought by pampering sauces spoil : 
Anchovy. Cay an, Cherokee, 

Are all alike unknown to me ; 

And *da a truth by alt confess’d. 

That of all sauces hunger's best. 

Bnt hark, each censoring child of mas. 
Then blame poor Reynard if yon can ; 

This lesson learn— what want requires. 
And what mere wantonness desires. 

Short are the terms, distinct and dear. 

As in one instance shall appear : 

By keenest want alone oppress’d. 

The harmless Hare I ne’er distress’d ; 
While the great Nimrod* of the day, 
When to the chase they haste away. 

With hearts unfeeling, to prolong 
The griefs which cause the hunting soagw 
No sport can boast, no Joys can know, 

Bnt what from helpless sorrow flow. 

Or eke from mins with — Talle-kot / 


THE CLUB. 

No. XXXIV. — Friday, June 27, 1823. 

To the Members of the Chib at the Grcffl 
Dragon, — 

Gentlemen, 

I recollect that when I was at school, nothing 
pleased me more than to have my task per* 
formed by some of my companions. This wh 
particularly the case when objects of a different 
kind occupied my attention. Often have 1 be® 
placed in a very awkward situation, when » 
school exercise has prevented me from partaking 
with others, of an interesting game, or a ple»* 
sant excursion. Under these embarrassments, to 
be supplied with assistance which set me fof 
the time at liberty, was a pleasure which 1 $$ 
remember, as among the greatest ernoynw®* 5 
of my early life. Every one who has he® 
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brought op in a public school, can sympathize 
with me in these feeling recollections. 

They hare taught me one lesson which I hope 
I shall never forget/ The pleasure which I, 
when a youth, received from the friendly as- 
sistance just mentioned, has induced me to 
afford to others, during the rest of my life, any 
aid which I could offer, and they might require. 
When a mantis inclined to be generous, he is 
not long before he finds objects upon which he 
can bestow his favours. I have round many j 
and in the exercise of this quality, I have dis- 
covered that there is pleasure to be derived from 
conferring a benefit, as welhas in receiving one. 
1 perceive. Gentlemen, that I am, all at once, 
becoming egotistical ; bat let it be considered, 
in my behalf, that a person who always speaks 
well of others, ought to be allowed to speak 
sometimes favourably of himself. An egotist 
may be less vain than the person who condemns 
him. I always suspect the man who rails at 
tbe. vanity of others. It is generally only an 
artifice to conceal his own. 

I perceive. Gentlemen, with regret, that other 
pursuits, doubtless of more importance, have 
caused von to suspend those interesting articles 
to which I always looked forward, at regular 
intervals, with pleasurable expectation ; I have, 
therefore, consistently with my usual practice, 
resolved to supply you, as far as in my power, 
with occasional assistance. 

For my services, you will not, I persuade 
myself, long have occasion. — The vacational 
rambles of the School-master ; the low spirits 
of the Doctor; the business of the Secretary, 
or the curious reveries of the Antiquarian, with 
various pursuits of the other members, may 
only exist for a season, after which you will, I 
trust, return to your literary labours with re- 
newed activity. 

I have, indeed, heard it whispered that the 
Club has been discontinued. That there are 
persons who, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, should desire this report to be true, I 
have some ground for suspecting. But I have 
the pleasure to believe, that these persons who, 
I doubt not, think themselves very shrewd and 
very knowing, will be disappointed. 

I always listen with interest to every thing 
which transpires respecting your lucubrations. 
Upon this subject, I purpose to send you, now 
*nd then, a few particulars. Allow me to as- 
sure yon, in support of my own good opinion 
in your favour, tnat 1 never heard your papers 
spoken of with disrespect, excepting by a stu- 
pid fellow, or by an old maid. 

1 have heard'the Club criticized by those who 
could not put three sentences together in En- 
glish. One person, who has not learning enough 
to write an intelligible note of invitation, took 
upon him, forsooth, to make some very grave 
remarks upon the style of your papers. I have, 
moreover, heard several very wise personages 
complain that your articles are very dull, and 
cry out for ludicrous papers, as if you were a 
set of literary merry-andrews, and had no other 
object but to keep your readers always grinning 1 
I trust, however, that you will never condes- 
cend to encourage this perverted taste. The 
notion which this class of critics seem to have 
of your views, reminds me of an anecdote 
which was related to me some years ago. — Two 
Cockneys were making an excursion of plea- 
tune through some of the most beautiful aud 
romantic parts of Scotland. — They observed, at 
^ome short distance, a building apparently d£- 
nerted, which awakened their curiosity. One of 
^bem went up to some women, whom they saw 
Vn an adjoining field, and eagerly inquired the 


name of the old castle, while he pointed his 
finger in a self-important manner, to the build- 
ing in question. It was- not until after much 
explanation that he could make the women com- 
prehend what he meant. At last, after they had 
stared at the stranger, and then cast a side 
glance at each other, one of them answered, 
with a most tantalizing smile, (the effect of 
which was increased by her attempts to conceal 
it) — “ that eastle. Sir ! — that’s no a castle — its — 
its only our pigeon house. Sir ! ” The traveller, 
mortified by this exposure of his mistake, and 
hardly knowing which way to look, hastened to 
his friend, determined to be more circumspect 
in his future inquiries. 

It has even been conjectured in print, that all 
the papers of the Club are written by one pen. 
The author of the remark perhaps wished to 
shew the acuteness of his critical talents. I 
should not be surprised if the sagacity of this 
gentleman enable him to discover, tnat even 
this letter has been composed by the single au- 
thor of the Club. Allow me to assure him, 
that he will not by any means, give me offence 
by the propagation of such a conjecture. I 
would also whisper to him, that he may . circu- 
late the report with perfect safety ; since, for 
the reason which I have just mentioned, I shall 
not take any trouble to set him right., 

I have dwelt in this letter so long on affairs of 
a personal nature, that I am obliged to {lefer to- 
pics of a more general kind till a future period. 

If you think an appearance of harshness, in 
some of the preceding remark r, rather incom- 
patible with my prudential character, I beg you 
will attribute the circumstance to my zeal in 
your favour, which will hardly let me give a 
person credit for possessing common sense when 
I hear him indulge in a censorious or an idle 
remark at the expense of the Club., 

I remain. Gentlemen, 

Your warm advocate and friend, 

Anthony Prudbnt. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

( From the Literary Gazette . ) 

Comical stories them, Mr. Editor, shoot the lem- 
miegs and foxes; and perhaps many people would 
donbt (he troth of the aoooont, eod the traveller to the 
North Cape be oonsidered cousin-german to Baron 
Moncbaosen. Id sooh matters I am little skilled ; hot 
the followiog plaio statement of facts was given by Old 
Ben Marlin to some jooog sprigs of fashion, who lis- 
tened with wonder and astonishment . — “ Why aye, 
yoang gentlemen, you may well say tailors see strange 
things. They are a sort of hom-fib-ios animals, that 
often stand in the imminent deadly breach, as Sfaakes- 
por has it; for d f ye see, the breech of a gnn is its 
stern, as a body may say ; and I’ve often elevated and 
depress’d my breech when the shots were flying about 
so thick, that yon cooldn't slide a marlin-spike atwixt 
’em. Well, I often wonder I didn’t get knock’d down 
in the many blow -ops I’ve been in, bot suppose I was 
bomb-proof. I remember when I was boatswain’s 
mate of the Firefly frigate. Captain Tommyhawk, we 
were eroiring off the coast of Norway to look for the 
flying Dotchman, ’oaose, d’ye see, the Nabob of Arcot 
-—him as lives at Pondicherry, in the north of Scot- 
land — had sent an express to the Lords of the Admi- 
ral tv in a fire-balloon, to inform ’em she was croiming 
about there, to the great annoyance of our merrytime 
subjects ; so we were commissioned to send the ghoet 
aloft in a shower of Congreve’s rockets. Well, d’ye 
see, we’dtgot as far northward as sixty-six, when one 
afternoon, about three o’clock, it being then pitch dark, 
we cotch’d sight of her. Up comes Captain Tommy- 
hawk; he was a rum subject, always foil of spirits, 
anji no was the • first Lieutenant for matter o’ that. 
Well, we made all sale in chaoe, and the officers swore 
it was she ; for which ever way we pot the ship's head, 
still she wrs on the starboard-bow, and none hot a fan- 


tom coaid do that* The rockets were prepared, the 
matches were lighted ; and jost as we were going to 
fire, the officer of the watch discovered we had been 
chasing the anchor-stock that stack op above the cat- 
head, and look’d large in the dark; bat thst warn’t 
the best of it, for it osme on to blow great guns. Tho 
wind was at sonth-son-north, and we lay a nortb-east 
and by west coarse. The night w&s as black as the 
Emperor of Morocco; however, we got her under 
dose-reef d pudding-bags, balanced the cook’s apron 
for a try-sail, and stow'd the masts dojrn in tho hold. 
Away she went — sky-pole and bobbiog-pole, scupper* 
hole and hawse-hole, all nnder water. It took five 
men to hold the Captain’s hat on, and we were, obliged 
to shove oar heads down the hatchways to draw breath. 
The first Lieutenant bad all his bair blown off, and has 
worn a wig ever since. The Boatswain’s call was 
jamm’d so fast io his jaws, that it took a, dozen men to 
bowse it ont with a watch-tackle. The Master was 
bellowing thrpogb his speaking-trumpet, when a squall 
took every tooth oat. of his head m clean as a whistle. 
His gams were as bare as the hoar he was born, bat 
that didn’t matter ; he lived on suction, grog, and bacca, 
tboogb he’s chew’d upon it . ever since. Oh what a 
sight to see tho whales and dolphins jumping over ns 
jost like flying fish! sod. a shark swallowed the jolly* 
boat at one. gulp! We drove all night, and shoot 
eleven o’clock next forenoon, ju#t as day began to 
break, we beard a most tremendous roaring; it was 
like — bat I osrn’t tell yon wbst it was like. The 
charts were examined, and every body poll'd long 
faces, for it was discovered to be the Moll-strum, that 
swallows every thing up. My eyose, there was a 
pretty perdiokyment ! When it was broad day-light 
we were olose to it, and nothing conld save os. You’ve 
seen soap-suds run round in a ring down a gully-bole? 
Well, what do yon think of a whirlwind — a whirlpool 
I mean, whose horror-fice was as wide as it ia from 
here to Jerusalem ? Ab, yon may stare 1 bat it was a 
complete earthquake. Up comes the Chaplain, and be 
soon began his dive-ocean, for a lamp of a sea lifted 
him op above the beads of the people, sod overboard 
he went ; bot we saw him afterwards on the back of a 
grampas, making the best of his way to the North Pole. 
Well, we were suck’d in, and run round and round* 
just aa people do when they ran down from the top of 
the Monament ; bot still we kept on an even keel, 
tboogb I’m certain we went at the rate of fifty miles a 
minute, and floated on the surface of the whirlpool. 
They said this was occasioned by gravitation. I know 
we were all grave enough opon the occasion, expecting 
to be buried alive. Well, we kept at this for some 
hoars, and then the Captain swore we should come out 
at the other end of the globe ; and be supposed the 
French man who found out that the variation of the 
compass proceeded from an internal motion, bad gone 
that way before us. For my part I oouldn’t tell what 
to make of it. Well, we kept at this, as I told you 
before, for some hours, when it begun to get plaguy 
hot, aod the- water steam’d again. < Boiling springs! 1 
says the Captain ; we're under Lapland, and the witches 
are all at work under this huge cauldron!’ We bad 
only to dip our beef overboard, and it was cook'd in 
two minutes! Well, young gentlemen, we soon fonnd 
ont where we were ; for though ’twas as dark— aye, as 
black as my hat one minute, yet in an instant, in an 
amagraphy, I may say, we barst from the water into 
the middle of a roaring fire, and was shot ent of tho 
top of Mount Heels like a pellet from a pop-gun. How 
would you like that now ? How high we went I can't 
aay, but the sparks got hold of the rockets and set 
them off ; sad I understand the Astronomer Royal, at 
the house up there, was lookiog out that night, and took 
it fer a whole fleet of oomets. We had a fine bird's- 
eye view of the world— saw Captain Parry jamm’d up 
m the ice. Captain Franklio chasing the wolves, and 
Mr. Brookes killing the lemmings. Well, I oan’t aay 
bow high we went. Says the Master, saya be, ' A 
little higher, my lads, and we shall be able to eatoh 
hold of the tail of the Great Bear, pass a hawser round 
it, and make fast to repair damages ; but mind your 
helm, boy, ter yee’N spur os on to Boetee, knock Kias- 
j on- peeper out ef her obair, or run. away with the 
Northern crown — though the Bmperer of Russia takes 
pretty good care of tbati* However, we didn’t go 
quite so high, but oome rattling down in u tremendous 
hurry, pass’d close . to Riggle-us in Li-o, god nearly 
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poked the eye oat of Medusa's head. Well, we fell 
at last opoa a mountain of snow, keel downwards ; it 
broke oar fall, and happily we »attained bat little in- 
jury — made a fine dock for on reel ves— ehored the fri- 
gate op— -got all ataunt io a few days — and waited for 
the melting of the snow ; when one morning the stocks 
fell, and we were left upon the wide ocean. The faot 
was, we had tombled on to the book of a kraken that 
had been asleep for a century ; the snow bad gathered 
upon him in mountains ; oar thump woke him, though I 
suppose it took a fortnight to do it thoroughly ; down 
he went, and we returned in safety to Old England ! 
Here I am, you see, God bless His Majesty ! — all dan- 
gers past — safe moored at last in Greenwich Hospital. 
I've nothing to eomplain of bnt one thing, and I think 
if T was to write to the Commander-in-chief at the 
Parliament- House, he'd take it under his pious consi- 
deration ; and that’s this here : We ought to get our 
baoca duty free, as we used to do in actual service. 
My old Captain, Sir Joseph, might jaw a bit about it, 
and come York ore r ’em,; and Sir Isaac Coffin, how- 
ever grave on other tiubjebts, ought not to be mute in 
this, bat commence' undertaker io the cause, that we 
mayn’t get palfd at last, v and have it shrouded in obscu- 
rity, or buried in oblivion ; for d’ye see, right Virginia 
' is a bacetmalian treat to such a dry quid nunk as 

An Old Sailor. 


'A LONDON GHOST. 

( From Ghost Stories , just published.) 

' * Io the year 1704, a gentleman, to all appearaooe, 

' of large fortune, took furnished lodgings in a bouse in 
Sobo Square. After be bad resided there some weeks 
with his establishment, he lost his brother, who had 
lived at Hampstead, and who, on his death-bed, par- 
ticularly desired to be interred in the family-vault at 
Westminster Abbey. Tbe gentleman requested his 
Isndlord to permit him to bring the corpse of his bro- 
ther to bis lodgings, and to make arrangements there 
for the funeral. The landlord, without hesitation, sig- 
nified his compliance. 

* The body, dressed in s white shroad, wss accord- 
ingly brought io a very handsome coffin, and placed in 
the great dining-room. Tbe funeral was to take place 
the next day, and the lodger and his servants went ont 
to make the necessary preparations for the solemnity. 
He staid out late ; but this was no uncommon thing. 
The landlord and his family, conceiving that they had 
no oooasion to wait for him, retired to bed as usual 
about twelve o’olock. One maid-servant was left op to 
let him in, and to boil some water, which he had de- 
sired might be ready for making tea on bis return. Tbe 
girl was accordingly sitting all alone in the kitchen, 
when a tall, spectre-looking figure entered, and clapped 
itself down in a chair opposite to her. 

* The maid was by no means 6ne of the most timid 
of her sex ; but she was terrified beyond expression, 
lonely as she was, at this unexpected apparition. 
Uttering a loud scream, she flew out like an arrow at a 
aide door, and hurried to the chamber of her master 
and mistress. Scarcely had she awakened them, and 
communicated to tbe whole family some portion of the 
fright with which she was herself overwhelmed, when 
the spectre, enveloped in a shroud, and with a face of 
death-like paleness, made its appearance, and sat down 
in a chair in the bed-room, without their having observed 
haw it entered. Tbe worst of all #as, that this chair 
stood by the door of the bed-chamber, so that not a 
creature could get away without passing close to the 
apparition, which rolled its glaring eyes so frightfully, 
and so hideously distorted its features, that they could 
not bear to look at it. The master and mistress crept 
under the bed-clothes, covered with profuse perspira- 
tion, while tbe maid-servant sunk nearly insensible by 
the side of tbe bed. 

* At the same time the whole bouse seemed to be in 
an uproar; for though they bad covered themselves 
over bead and ears, they could still bear the incessant 
noise and clatter, which served to increase their terror. 

* At length all became perfectly still in tbe boose. 
The landlord ventured to raise bis head, and to steal a 
glance at tbe chair by the door ; but, behold, tbe ghost 
was gone ! Sober reason began to resume its power. 
The poor girl was brought to herself after t good deal 
of shaking. In a short time, they plucked up sufficient 


courage to quit the bed -room, and to commence an 
examination of the boose, wbieh they expected to find 
in great disorder. Nor were their anticipations un- 
founded. Tbe whole boose bad been stripped by art- 
ful thieves, and tbe gentleman had decamped without 
paying for his lodging. It turned out that be wss no 
other than an accomplice of tbe notorious Arthur Cham- 
bers, who was executed at Tyburn in 1706 ; and that 
the supposed corpse was this arch-rogue himself, who 
had whitened his hands and faoe with ehaik, and merely 
counterfeited death. About midnight he quitted the 
coffin, and appeared to the maid in the kitchen. When 
she flew ap stairs, be softly followed her, and, seated 
at tbe door of the chamber, he acted as a sentinel, so 
that bis industrious accomplices were enabled to plun- 
der the house without the least molestation/ 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

( Translated from the French. ) 

Yesterday I had a fine dream, which I will relate, 
that our philosophers or our divines may explain it to 
me. I found myself io the midst of a vast plain, co- 
vered with a countless multitude of men of all coun- 
tries and of all ages, from Kamtschstka to Spain, and 
from the fiat lux up to the present time. I wss with 
my annt, a good old womao, very fond of old customs 
and of good old times. As soon as she espied a man 
in the oostame of Louis the Fourteenth’s time, she 
exclaimed, * Oh, what good times there were daring 
that great king’s reign ! ’ — ' Devil take thee, ailly con- 
ceited old woman/ replied the man in a large wig, 

* those times were hellish : wars, misery, crimes, cor- 
ruption, meanness, and pride, were what I witnessed 
under this great monarch. But look at that man in bis 
broad-brimmed hat, his plaited collar, and large shoes, 
he has seen good times, for be lived under the good 
Henry IV/ — * Plague take the fool,’ returned the man 
in question ; 1 1 saw nothing but civil wars, rebellions, 
assassinations, monkish superstitions, poisonings, and 
famine ; yonder warrior, doubtleas, knew good times, 
for bis dress bespeaks him to have been a soldier of tbe 
great Charlemagne/ — 4 Thou art terribly out in thy 
reckoning/ answered Charlemagne's knight ; * Hast 
thou not heard of the soroerers of those times, of the 
excesses committed under the cloak of religion, of tbe 
peasantry preyed upon by the vassals, the vassals by 
the petty gentry, the petty gentry by the liege lords, 
and the liege lords themselves despoiled by tbe monks ? 
Observe that man in a tunic, he is a Roman and must 
have known good times ' * Ignorant Gaul ! ' said the 
man of tbe Tiber, * thou hast then neither read Sueto- 
nius nor Tacitus. Thou knoweat nothing of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, nor Caracalla ! Cast your eyes upon 
that man in a toga ; be is tbe one who has seen good 
times ; be served under the repnblic.' « By Bacchus/ 
exclaimed the man with a long curly beard, 4 thou 
speakest of what thou knoweat little of. Thy boasted 
republic wss a barbarous period ; wars, battles, com- 
bats, carnage, decemvirs, tribunes, revolutions, the 
agrarian law, elections determined by blows, perpetual 
dictatorships, proscriptions, — were those good times ! 
Look at that man wearing a cblamys, be was more for- 
tunate ; bis, indeed, were good times/ * Yes/ an- 
swered the Athenian, « the iron age! Poor Greece, 
always tbe prey of tyrants or rogues ; a hundred little 
states ever ready to attack their neighbours or quarrel 
among themselves, — petty kingdoms, small republics, 
tyranny, aristocracy, democracy, oligarchy, factions, 
wars, treasons, and slavery, under the name of liberty 
— sooh was Greece. Yonder man, who wears a tiara, 
lived under Semiramis, and those were the only good 
times/ 4 O Heavens ! what nonsense ! ’ exclaimed the 
man in the mitre, 1 Nineveh, Eobatana, Babylon, Sana, 
Peraepolis, were all infamous cities ; tbe age was cor- 
rupt, and miserable Asia knew neither peace nor hap- 
piness ; these, however, were onee to be found. See 
yon venerable old man, — he is Adam ; be knew good 
times — no one else has known them/ 4 May the ser- 
pent bite thee, with thy good times ! ’ replied tbe first 
of men ; 4 there existed then hot one woman, she was 
a coquette. I bad but two sons — one killed the other. 
Look at the angels, they have known good times/ 
4 Thou liest/ cried Lucifer ; 4 the angels fought eeob 
other like devils, and even attacked the Divinity ; and 
if the Supreme himself has seen good times, it was be* 
fore he called any being into existence.' 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sib, — W hen I last addressed you by letter, eon. 
Lulling two songs, the mosio of which still rings *i D «« 
ears, I little thought that I was copying tbe coapo* 
sitions of the sweet warbler, whose lips so gted* 
breathed forth tbe dulcet sounds ; but I have sees ber 
I have heard ber story, and again listened to the me’. 
lody of her voice. Though once beautiful, grief bis 
marked her brow, and a heavy sadness has stamped 
her countenance ; yet, through this dark foregrowd 
the lustre of her bLck ayes shines more powerfallj, 
and darts, a vivid radiance, from beneath the lashes! 
When I approached her, I discovered a manner so 
superior to tbe situation in which she was placed, a 
modesty of demeanor %o striking, that I felt she was 
moved from a higher sphere, wbioh she was evidently 
born to grace and dignify. I was prepared for tbe ia- 
terview, having made the errand for the sole purpose of 
hearing her. One of the pieces, she sung inalowaod 
melancholy strain, and I found it impossible to catch 
more than a fragment. The other I have added; bet 
faint ia the representation of what I enjoyed, the words 
withoot the music being as far from the perfectioa ia 
which I beard them, as the wild Indians' war-cry u 
from the power and beauty of our martial music. 


TW later now the day-Ught sets 
Tho’ spring in be ante’s come, 

Tho' lovely Mow the violets, 

Yet Edward's far from home. 

He promis’d ere tbe winter drear. 

That he would come to me, 

Bnt far away is Edward dear 
Upon tbe stormy sea . 

Oh. may his lot be kinder now 
When Edward shall regain, 

Once more, his native shores — bat how 
Hll then ease I my pain T 

I'll rest me where the -willows weep, 

Beside the gentle stream, 

I'll lay me on the bank, and sleep. 

And of ray Edward dream. 

I'll rest me where the rushes grow. 

Along the river side. 

And as the gentle waters flow, 

1*11 mnrmur to the tide. 

Then Edward come, nor tarry more 
Upon the stormy sea. 

But haste, and live with her e'ermore 
Who only lives for thee. 

Thus she finished and my errand was completed—! 
saw and heard ber. 

Liverpool, 1823. IGN0T0. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE WHITE AND BLACK ANTS OF INDIA* 
The following observations on the habits of two spe- 
cies of Indian ants, were communicated by s por- 
tion who resided some time in India. They are non 
worthy of attention, because they tend to confirm soae 
of the most interesting faots mentioned by Smeithnso 
sod others, whose narratives have been suspected of 
exaggeration ; and were made by a lady, who vu 
wholly unacquainted with the writings of these aotboo 
44 The White Antf of India is particularly fesd of 
burrowing io the mud walls of the Indian booses. My 
attention was one morning attracted by tbe appears*# 
of a wet spot on tbe coloored wall of my apartawat. 
at a season, and in a situation, to preclude the suppo- 
sition of this having been occasioned by rain, or by so 
cident. This led me to examine the spot, sad, o» 
slightly touching it, the plaster gave way, and 1 dis- 
covered that a part of the wall behind was hollow. 
From this I oonolnded that there was a nest of josig 
ants lodged in it ; and, on looking narrowrly, I bend* 
sound produoed by a rapid succession of strokes, i 
mimic alarm-beat , and immediately a great number « 
white ants came to the place, with their mouths 61W 
with wet mud, with which they repaired the bresek a 
a few minutes. Their whole proceedings were to can- 
ons sod interesting, that I frequently amused 
with pulling down what they repaired, and obaeiw® 
that there was always an alarm beat before they 
to build it up. ___ 

• This interesting notice was communicated to Dr. BrrvW*. 
by Dr. Trail of Liverpool. 

♦ Tbe While Ant of India is Termes beiRcosus, Urn- 
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“ I hire been highly amused with the conduct of the | 
Black Antat, animals macfa more daring, though lew I 
destructive, than the white ones. I have often ebserv- I 
ed, that when one or two of them found a large dead 
insect, or any each substance, too big for them to carry 
of, that they would go away, and soon return with a 
number of their species sufficient for the purpose. A 
gentleman several times sprinkled one or two black ants, 
esgaged in examining a dead insect, with hair powder. 
They retreated, and soon after he saw bis powdered ac- 
qoaiaiances at the head of a large column of ants, 
■arching to secure the prise, wbiob bad been discover- 
ed by their scoots. I bavo also observed the black ants 
removing from one place to another in a large body, 
■arching in a very regular column, exoepting a few, 
«ho seemed to act as overseers. These last marched 
sa each side of the large body, ami occasionly turned 
back, when any thing deranged the line of march ; and 
never failed to hasten the adysnoe of the loiterers. 1 ’ 

* a The Mack Ant of India appears, from description, to be the 

jfhrase cUngmta, lion. 

<WnHRR8 OF THE ASIATIC RHINOCEROS. 

^ following very interesting account of tho man- 
ners and habits of the Asiatic Rhinoceros, clothed in 
nrmoor, and having the welted bide, has been given by 
Sir Everard Home, in a paper in tbe Philosophical 
Transactions for 1822. He obtained the particulars 
(bo the yonng man who was its keeper for three years 
at Exeter 'Change, where it died. “It was so savage,” 
says be, “ that about a month after it came, it endea- 
voured to kill the keeper, and nearly succeeded. It 
van at him with the greatest impetuosity ; bat forlu- 
nately the horn passed between his thighs, and threw 
the keeper on its bead : the born came against a 
wooden partition, into which the animal had forced it 
to such a depth, as to be uoable for a minute to with- 
draw it, and during this interval the man escaped. Its 
skin, though apparently so hard, is only covered with 
small scales, of tbe thickness of paper, with the ap- 
pearance of tortoise-shell ; at tbe edges of these, the 
,nkin itself is exceedingly sensible, either to the bite of 
a fly, or the lash of a whip ; and the only mode of 
^waging it at all, was by meant of a short whip. By 
* jkbis discipline, tbe keeper got the management of it, 
iad tbe animal was brought to know him ; but fre- 
^•aently, more especially io the middle of the night, 
jps of frenzy came ou, and, while these lasted, nothing 
eould oontroul its rage, the rhinoceros running with 
great swiftness round tbe den, playing all kinds of 
jaalica, making hideous noises, knocking every thing 
’to pieces, disturbing the whole neighbourhood, then 
/•II at once becoming quiet. While the fit was on, 
bvea the keeper durst not make his approach. The 
|nunal fell upon its knees, to enable the horn to bear 
qpeo any object. It was quick in all its motions, ate 
lavenooaly all kinds of vegetables, appearing to have 
■ selection. They fed it on branches of the willow. 

I possesses little or no memory, dunged in one place, 
fed, if not prevented, ate the dung, or spread it over 
fee sides of the wall. Three years confinement made 
• alteration on its habits.” — See Phil. Tram, 1822, 




HJ THE EDITOR, v 

■fen, — A correspondent fa your last No. wishes for 
B explanation of the following theory. “ God,- in 
renting tbe first individual of each species, animal or 
tgetable, not only gave form to the dust of tbe earth, 
■t n principle of life, inclosiog in each, a greater or 
•udler quantity of original particles, indestructible 
•d common to all organised beings. These pass from 
pdy to body, supporting life, and ministering to the 
Attrition and growth of eaob. And when any body is 
feduced to ashes, these original particles, on which 
tenth has no power, snrvive and pass into other beings, 
aging with them oonrisbment aod life.” — See page 
I. This, I believe, has been the opinion of many 
iloaophera, but evidently without a shadow of con- 
teney Some have even endeavoured to acooant for 
e origin of all organized beiugs by the fortuitous 
tergy of these particles, but we have no evidence of 
eir existence. It is altogether a gratuitous theory, 
▼aim illusion of the .imagination, the last refuge of 


Atheism. It is evidently a modification of the theory in- 
vented by Buffbn. “ He supposes there are certain in- 
d vs true table particles of matter, capable of origptallg 
forming, aod afterwards nourishing animals and vege- 
tables, and that tbe arrangement constitutes tbe only 
difference betwixt a man and a cabbage.” Thus doing 
away with the necessity of a Creator. What is meant • 
by indestructible particles, I know not. The particles 
of matter are all itfdestruotable. He who oreated mat- 
ter can undoubtedly destroy it, yet eaoh atom of the. 
universe is numbered, sod msy bid bold defiance to, 
ev.*ry power short of Almighty. But this theory is, in 
all its parts, most absurd, and not worthy of a serious 
refutation. It is, however, acknowledged to be one 
of the brightest ever invented in support of Atheism.* 
Pendleton, July 2nd, 1823. A FRIEND. 

• “The most bcanliful theory, thongh equally untrue with 
the rest, Is that of the elaborated natural historian Buffbn. It 
is the most logenioos doctrine that has ever been held forth ; 
and Is certainly all bot troe.” 


THE OABIWET. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

SIR, — A friend of mine, some years since, having 
bad the temerity to ateal a kiss from the lips of a beau- 
tiful young lady ; and being desirous of recovering the 
favour of bis mistress, I was commissioned to write an 
apology for tbe offence. As tbe lady was of so Chris- 
tian a disposition as not to let tbe son go down upon 
her wrath, I am certain no one will be offended by 
seeing tbe lines in yoor entertaining publication. 

Manchester . 1 am, &o. A. Z. 

THE 8TOLEN KISS — AN APOLOGY. 

Why deny me, dear Laora, the sweets of tbe bliss, 

That glows in the touch of an innocent kiss ; 

Why pout that sweet lip, at an action so civil, 

That none can descry e*en the shadow of evil: — 

Twas the sweet kiss of friendship! (not any thing more) 

Of which, for my friends, 1 have myriads in store ! 

Fond Fathers. — The warlike Agesilaus was, within 
the walls of his own bouse, one of the most tender and 
playful of men. He used to join with his children in 
all their innocent gambols, and was once discovered 
by a friend, showing them how to ride upon a hobby- 
horse. When his friend expressed some surprise at 
beholding the great Agesilaus so employed, “ Wait,” 
aaid the hero, “ till yoo are yourself a father, and if 
you then blame me, I give you libeity to proclaim this 
act of mine to all the world.” 

The grave Socrates was ooce surprised in nearly a 
similar situation by Alcibiadcs, and made nearly the 
same answer to the scoffs of that gay patrician. “ You 
have not,” said he, “such reason as you imagine to 
laugh so, at a father playing with his child, You know 
nothing of that affection which parents have to their 
children ; restrain yonr mirth till you have children of 
your own, when you will, perhaps, be found as ridicu- 
lous as I now seem to you to be.'* 

Tbe elder Cato, in the busiest periods of bis life, 
always fouod time to be present at the bathing and - 
dressing of his son ; and when he grew np, would not 
snffer him to have any other master than himself. Be- 
ing once advised to resign the boy to the care of some 
learned servant, he replied, that “ He could not bear 
that any servant should pull bis son by tbe ear?, or 
that his son should be indebted for his learning and 
education to any other than himself.” 

Charles the Great was so fond a father, that he never 
dined nor sapped witboot his children at table; he 
went no where, but be took them along with him ; and 
when he was asked why he did not marry his daugh- 
ters, and send bis sons abroad to see tbe world, his 
reply was, “ That be was sure he could not be able to 
hear their absence.” 

Anecdote op Nicolo Isoard, the Musical 
Composer. — One day Nicolo went into tbe country to 

dine with the Count , and, being extremely 

warm, he seized, as he entered, tbe first bottle which 
came to his hand. Supposing it was wine, he poured 
out a large glass, which he drank, and proceeded to 
the saloon, where he found a numerous company. 
Somebody remarked that be seemed disturbed, as in 
fact he wjis. On being pressed to explain the cause, 
he confessed to one of tbe ladies of the house that he 


felt a singular heat in his stomach, and feared that be 
might have made some mistake in tbe liquor he bad 
been drinking : “ Wbv did you not apply to one of the 
servants f* said the lady ; — “ do you know to what 
you have exposed yourself! *’ “ No,” replied the mu- 
sician. “ Why the liqnor you have takeo,” the punned, 
“ is” — — “ Poison ?” asked be in agitation. “ Cer- 
tainly, if tbe dose be too strong. It is a stomachic 
tinoture, and should only be taken by drops.” “ My 
God, madam, what is it you tell me ? I drank a whole 
glaat full of it.” “ WeU,” said the lady, “ the evil 
may happily be remedied ; and, by good fortune, we 
have a physician here.” 

M. Masson, a notorious mystifier, was at hand. In 
the character of a physician, be ordered bis poisoned 
patient some broth; tea, and a rigorous diet Bnt the 
last iojunotion was nnnecessary, for tbe patient had 
already lost his appetite. The company then went to 
dinner; while poor Nicolo, remaining in bed, fulfilled 
with the moat scrupulous punctuality the doctor's in- 
junctions. Frequent messages were tent from the 
dining-room to ascertain the state of bit health. At 
leogtb they learnt that tbe beat had altogether subsided, 
bnt that a state of great weakness bad snoceeded, 
which was nothing more than a very ravenous appetite. 
They now thonght that it was time (o put an end to tbe 
joke : “ You are a good deal better, said the physi- 
cian to him, “ and I think I may venture to let you 
take a little soup.” 

“ A poisoned man eat aonp ! My dear doctor, do 
you think my stomach can digest it?” 

As be continued to assert that be was poisoned, tbe 
physician asked him if he should know the bottle again 
from which be bad drank. “ Alas, yea, too well ! ” 
be replied. “ Is this it?’* “ Exactly,” “ Well, then, 
we shall now finish it to your better health.” 

The bottle was then emptied by the company wbo 
stood around, and who iavited poor Nicolo to leave his 
bed for the table. The poison was cherry-brandy. 

Egotism. — Colardeau, who was celebrated* for his 
charming versification, was carried off by a premature 
death. He was iu the very extremity of his malady, 
when Barthe, a cotemporary writer, came to see him. 
Friendship for the dying man was, however, the last 
motive which had induced him ; for Barthe, without 
being a bad man, was any thing but a sensitive one. 
Without troubling himself to inquire into the sick 
man’s condition, he began to chatter to him aboot prose 
and verse, and soon drew from bis pocket an enormous 
manuscript, which poor Colardean, though surrounded 
by the terrors of death, coold not look upon without 
trembling. “ I wish,” said Barthe, “ to have yoor 
advice upon a coined f wbioh I am aboot to finish. It 
is a large work ; it is in five acts. I have entitled it 
Egotism, or the Selfish Man. Do not scruple to say 
what yon think of it ; for, to tell you the truth, I have 
come for the purpose of having your opinion.” 

“ My good friend,” said Colardeau, “ tbe only and 
the best advice I can give yon is, that you would try 
to introduce in your piece the incideot of a man in per- 
fect health coming to read to a poor creature io tbe 
last agonies a comedy in five acts — all through , — that 
is the most complete specimen of egotism that I can 
imagine.” — And he expired. 


VARIETIES. 

Prevention of Duels. — -The projector require* an 
Act, of the following nature, to be passed by the legis- 
lature, to ensore tbe total suppression of this honoura- 
ble species of homicide throughout the kingdom, viz. 

“ that all other methods of duelling shall be illegal and 
punishable by ^dealh, but that by pistols : that under 
the same penalty, the parties shall be obliged to fight 
in spencers, waistcoats, or coats without skirts, at their 
choice : that under the same penalty, they shall be 
compelled to stand with their backs facing each other : 
and, that under the same penalty, each shall take aim 
at the life of the other, by stoopiog bimself forward, 
and firing between bis own legs at his opponent. Tbe 
projector oontends, and it must be allowed with some 
show of troth, that the lodicrons position in which each. , 
party would view the other at tbe fatal moment, would 
inevitably lead to good homonr and reconciliation. He 
further adds, that no mao. of honour* in bis opinion* 
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conld think of taking another person's life behind Ids 
bnek, as he most do in the situation prescribed by the 
projector.” 

British Museum. — The Hottsl of Commons has 
voted £40,000 to the British Masenm, to be particular- 
ly applied for the reception of the Kief's Library. Mr. 
Croker made the s tr on ge s t objections to the grant, and 
charged the Museum with insnficiemdes and errors. 
Bessel's* Survey' of the Heavens: — That excel- 
' lent and assiduous astronomer, M*' Bessel of KOnigs- 

* berg, is engaged in ah important work, Containing a 
r Survey of the Heated* in sones. The firfit part of the 

work will speedily appear. 

Me. t RAmaocVnew Reflecting Telescope of a 
large Size.— M r. Ramage, of Aberdeen, has finished 
the speculum of a new refleoting telescope, fifty- 

* THREE FEET hi fooal length. The diameter of the large 
speculum is twenty inches. 

Steam Ships building by Government. — Two 
steam-vessels have jnst been fitted oat in Deptford 
dock-yard, one of 115, and another of 180 tons bnr- 
then. Other two are building, each of $96 tons, and 
126 feet long, tp be impelled by engines of 100 horse- 
potter.— London /owns. of Ar U, vol. v. p. 151. 

A Chancery Minute !-^A celebrated Counsellor 
began his speech by slating that be should not, as bis 
- learned friend bad done, tcU his Lnrdsfaip that be would 
only oocopy bis attention one minute, end then make it 
' five*and*4wenty : “ however,” continued the Barrister, 
“that is, 1 suppose, what : my learned friend oalla a 
Chancery muSi.” 

RHBUMATfttf a'$d GotT. — A Frenchman, being af- 
flicted with the gout, was asked, whet differenoethere 
was between tbat-and the rheumatism. “One very 
great defermrfte ! (replied Monsieur) Suppose you take 
‘one vice,*^cn pot your finger in, yOn turn de screw, 
•till yon beariiim no longer—dat is de Rheumatis — den, 

* suppose yon give him obe lorn more, dat is de Gout.” 

Ludicrous Spectator: — On Monday morning, 
while' the drovers were attempting to get four oxen into 
a slaoghter-honse behind a butcher's shop io Bow- 
street, Covent-garden, one of them, in passing through 
the passage of the housed took a sudden tarn and walked 
up two pair of stairs into a front room, from the wiu- 

* dow of which he looked down on the astonished pas- 
sengers ! 

Meteoric Stone in the department of the 
Vosges — On the 11th September 1822, a meteoric 
stone fell in the commune of la Boffe, daring a thunder 
storm, accompanied with intense lightning. At 7 A. M. 
a noise was heard like that of a carriage descending 
over a rough road ; it lasted seven minutes, and became 
at last terrifio. The meteor then exploded on the 
ground, sad fragments of a meteoric stone were found 
4n a round bole; — Am a. de Chimm ., vol. xxi. p. 17. 

Irish Knights. — Pursuant to a Royal Mandate, 
The Judges assembled on Tuesday at Lord Chief Justice 
Hollis's, to determine the question of the Lord Lieute- 
nant's right to make Knights, which his for some time 
'hung suspended between the opinion of the Attorney 
■and Solicitor General of England, and that of the At- 
torney and Solicitor General of Ireland.— The Chief 
Justioe Dallas and Mr. Jnstioe Richardson, were unable 
lo attend through illneaa, but the other Judges decided 
in favour of the opinion given by the Attorney and 
Solioitor General of the Sister Kingdom, thereby esta- 
blishing the right of the Lord Lientenant to the privi- 
lege in question, and whiob we believe has been exer- 
cised without dispute for more than 500 years. 

On the cause of the Ascent of Clouds in the 
Atmosphere. — M. Fresnel has ascribed the ascent of 
clonds in the atmosphere principally to the following 
cause. Air and all colourless gases allow the solar 
rays, and eves radiant beat, to pass through them, 
without heating them sensibly. When a cloud, there- 
fore, is composed of small globules of water, or mi- 
nute crystals of snow, the air ia the interior of the 
cloud becomes heated, by its numerous contacts with 
’ those globules which are snsoeptible ef being heated, 
lienee the air will dilate, and the cloud will rise ia the 
atmosphere, to a height depending no the fineness of 
4he particles of the clond, and oo the intervals which 
separate them. — See the Mull, de la Soc. Math* in Oct. 
1822, p. 150. 


On the Cause of the Suspension or Clouds — 
M. Gay .Lussso, in the Ann. de Ck sm., vol. xvi p. 69, 
ascribes the suspension of clouds to nsceoding currents, 
which push diem upwards, nntil this force of impulsion 
is balanced by the weight of the clond. A soap bub- 
ble, he remarks, will not rise in a room, but will des- 
oend directly when left to its owo weight ; but if the 
bobble ie blown in the open sir above a bested soil, it 
will rise to a height more or less considerably. It re- 
mains, however, to he determined, how much of this 
effect is owing to the cause assigned by M. Fresnel, 
and how. much to the. mere mechanical fbree of the 
current of heated air. It is quite obvious, that both 
onuses operate to a certain extent. 

Garrick's Pictures: — The collection of pictures, 
once the property of the celebrated Garrick, were oo 
Monday sold by anotion by Mr. Christie. The room 
was crowded. The piotRrea were 71 in number. The 
lot whioh excited the greatest interest wes the cele- 
brated set of election pictures by Hogarth, — the Can - 
mui , ike Pott, ike Chairing , and tke Election Feast. 
The first bidding for the set was 500 guineas ; the 
price advanced to 1,650 guineas, at which sum they 
were purchased by Mr. Soane the architect. Another 
picture by Hogarth, the subject of which was “ Gar- 
rick seated at a table, composing bis prologue to Taste , 
and Mrs. Garrick behind interrupting him,” add at the 
low price of 70 guineas. 8everal landscapes by Wil- 
son and Loutherbnrg, and a bast of Pope, created 
mnch competition. 

Colour of the Arabian 8ea. — Soon after two 
o'clock of February 12, 1811, a partial line of green 
wRler such as generally indicates shallows, and perfectly 
different from the Um of a deep sea, was perceived 
extending considerably. It appeared at first to be two 
or three miles before us, and was probably eight or 
nine from land. The navigating master did not suppose 
that it was occasioned by a shoal, but ascribed it rather 
to the late fall ef rain. Some thought it the effect of 
tides, or feared that we had approached a sand bank ; 
and the pilot acknowledged that many parts of this 
coast were but little known, as vessels mostly inclined 
(o the opposite Arabian shore. Our ship, therefore, 
was put about. We ihen sounded, and were relieved 
from any apprehension by finding the depth to be sixty- 
three fathoms. Towards evening we sailed directly 
into the line of green water; and to strongly and sud- 
denly was it distingoisbed from the bine surface whioh 
we had left, that, as a passenger remarked, the lion 
must have been nt one moment floating in a sea of two 
different colours. Here we again sounded, bat could 
not find bottom at leas than seventy-nine fathoms. Had 
this phenomenon been peculiar to the Persian Gulph, 
not for from the entrance to whioh we observed it, the 
epithet green, bestowed on that branch of the ocean by 
eastern geographers, would seem more applicable 
than many terms used in the description of other seas. 
— Gore Ouseley's Travels, vol. i. p. 152. 

HULKS FOR RIDING AND WALKING. 

The rale of the road is a paradox quite. 

In riding or driving along, 

If yon go to the left yon are sure to be right, 

If you go to the right you are wrong ; 

But the rule of the foot is as dear as the light, 

And none can its reason withstand. 

On each side of the way yoo most keep to the right. 

And give all whom yon meet the left hand. 


FASHIONS FOB JULY. 


MORNING DRES8. 

Dress of plaiu jaconot muslin ; the corsage made high, 
dose to the shape, and fastened behind. The elegant 
fashion of ornamenting the front of the skirt has be- 
come very prevalent ; many have a pagoda trim- 
ming formed by bands edged with cord, and nar- 
row trimming of work descending gradually and regu- 
larly till it readies the bottom, where there are four 
narrow worked flounces, each headed by flat corded 
bands, the upper one snrmonnted by a row of delicate 
iosertioo-work, the same as is introduced on each side 
of the pagoda trimming. The corsage is nearly covered 
with similar bands, corded, trimmed and arranged on 
olear book muslin, narrow at the waist both in front and 
back, bnt extending the whole width on the shoulder : 
falling oollar of worked muslin leaves ; long sleeve, 
nearly tight; worked ruffle, and small pagoda trim- 


ming at the wrist, where it ia tied with primnee-eehtr 
ribbon drawn through a narrow pnfiiog ofbookmetlk: 
the epaulette is divided in the centre, and tied M the 
top in a bow, and trimmed with a row of puffed beak 
mail in sad narrow work. 

Round morning cap of sprigged net satin, and pria. 
rose-colour gauze ribbon : border of British Merita 
lace, plain in the front, and ia large puffs oo each ads. 
Primrose-colour kid shoes aad gloves. 

BALL DRB88. 

British tails dress worn over a white satin dip: the 
torsage oomposed of white satin bands, branching foa 
the front ; each band corded and trimmed with narrow 
blond ; two bande continue over the shoulder, and reset 
the same trimming at the back : the sleeve it ef the 
melon form, with sprays of satin confining the tulle; b 
| the centre is a circular space, occasioned by the emi- 
; iion of the satin, and a cluster of Chios roses ii istro- 
doced, which has a novel end elegant effect The 
tocker is of fine blood, surmounting a satin bend ef 
French folds ; from the wrist descends a sooeeesioaef 
small oval baskets of tulle, edged with obite satio, 
each containing a China rose and leaves : three rows ef 
the same light tasteful baskets are continued rood the 
bottom of the dress, which is finished with s broad 
white satin rouleau ; white uatin sash, with doable bow 
behind. 

Milanese head-dress, composed of tbirteea pins, two 
stationary and one pendant ball ; the piss are of gold, 
with the heads of patent pearl, and are stock drctUrij 
in a plaited band of the bind hair : this is a very pretty 
novel head-dress, and accords with the grace of fan- 
nioe beauty and youthful fancy. Necklaoe, eer-riap, 
and Bracelets, of embossed gold and pink top «s» in- 
terspersed. White kid gloves, with a qoilliag of bland 
at the top ; white satin shoes, tod a rose-bod istroduxd 
in the oentre of the white satin rosette. 

Minor-Theatre — The novelties produced it this 
elegant little Theatre, have, during the present wick, 
(notwithstanding the inimitable Mathews' coeteopon* 
neons performances at the Theatre -Royal) beei wry 
attractive. — Several of the scenes in the pantamiae «ro 
executed in a chaste and splendid manner, — io paties- 
lar we notice the Apartment of the Sleeping Brostx, 
painted by Mr. Phillips. The town views (by ttesau 
Phillips and Kerry) are delineated with tastafid ««t- 
racy ; indeed, the designs and style throughout do nwb 
credit to the Artists; and entitle the maoagnMBt of 
Mr. Farrell to distinction and patronage. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This Day u Published, price One Shittmg, 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER— A PON 
* To which are added « THE POETS COMPUWT;" 
and “ A VQYAQP TO KASTHAM.” 

By Lancelot Raymond. 

u Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 

That a poor villager inspires ray strain; 

With thee let pageantry and power abide. 

The gentle Muses haunt the silvan reign." 

s«mi*. 

London: Published by Husst, Robinson, isdCs hH 
by all Booksellers. 
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EFFLUVIA OF FLOWERS. 


-■ - Gentle gales 

Fuming their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native performs, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. 

Milton. Par. Lost, Lib. ie. 


WITH what pleasure doth the rural Christian 
contemplate the beauties of his flower garden ! 
He gazes on the most worthless flowers in pro- 
found admiration ; and while he lifts up his voice 
in gratitude to his Creator, he is unspeakably 
pleased in the reflection, that to his own skill, 
and unwearied industry, they owe much of their 
elegance ! With what delight he supports the 
tender shoots, and recalls the straggling branches ! 
Aided by him they blossom, and bear fruit in 
wonderful profusion ! aided by him they diffuse 
more exquisite odours ! aided by him they flou- 
rish more kindly ! He cultivates his garden 
with a skilful hand, and is amply repaid for his 
assiduity. How beautifully diversified are the 
tints and colours which Nature has displayed 
in the formation of the immense profusion of 
vegetable productions, diffused over every part 
pf the habitable globe ! To the vegetable king- 
dom we are indebted for many indispensible ar- 
ticles of food : we receive our greatest luxuries 
from the same source ; nor is the Materia Merfica 
less indebted to the inexhaustible treasures of 
the vegetable world. But let us confine ourselves 
to the effluvia of flowers. We are acquainted 
with no less than forty-four thousand species of 
plants; and yet, the odours which emanate from 
their flowers, are dissimilar in every species, 
though we are not able to discover in what the 
difference consists. The odoriferous particles 
that emanate from flowers must be extremely 
subtile; and according to Mr. Boyle it appears 
that the effluvia of assafcetida are mot more than 
the part of an inch in magnitude. 

** The smell of the rosemary, (says Sturm) 
which grows in Provence, is perceived twenty 
leagues distance at sea.” The odours of some 
flowers cause us to turn away in disgust, while 
others delight us beyond the power of expres- 
sion: bnt we are not able to account for this 
difference, unless we allow habit to have seme 
influence over the nervi olfactorii. What can 
be more delightful than the grateful odours of 
the new-mown hay, or the exquisite fragrance 
of the thyme, sage’ and rosemary, which flourish 
in the most uncultivated parts of our gardens ? 
What delicious effluvia emanate from the unsul- 
lied petals of the virgin lily! How stately 
blooms the variegated tulip! but it yields no 
fragrance. How different tne rose ! the favour- 
ite flower of Milton and Vetruvius. Well might 
*he Persians celebrate it as the queen of flowers ; 
*Qd introduce it so frequently into their poetical 
Writings ! Here we find all that can gratify the 
c ^fe, and captivate the smell : elegance of shape, 
**^irivalled fragrance, and brilliancy of colour, 
. a united in an individual flower. What a ravish- 
fragrance does this bed of rosemary afford ! 
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How its aromatic odour elevates my soul!* 
Surely this single bed affords a more delicous 
treat, than the most sumptuous banquet. How 
fortunate it is that this herb is hardy enough to 
endure the most rigorous winters, even though 
it be exposed to the coldest winds ! Rosemary 
has been admitted into the London Pharmacopaeia 
principally on account of its antispasmodic and 
stimulant properties. When administered inter- 
nally it is also supposed to strengthen the me- 
mory. Hence, Snakspeare says. 

There** Rosemary, that's for remembrance. 

And hence, the ancients considered it as the em- 
blem of fidelity, and each person wore a sprig 
of it at every wedding or funeral he attendee. 
In fine it is still a custom prevalent in many 
parts of Europe, to distribute small branches of 
this plant among the company. In one instance 
a branch was placed in the hand of the departed, 
which vegetated so vigorously, that when the 
grave was opened at the expiration of a few 
years, the face of the corpse was actually co- 
vered with rosemary. The Chinese consider 
flowers and vegetable perfumes, as indispensable 
articles in their funereal ceremonies. They also 
plant violets, jessamines, roses, and other odori- 
ferous flowers on the graves of their friends and 
relatives. This elegant custom still prevails in 
several parts of Europe ; but is npt near so ge- 
neralas formerly ,f for we find frequent allusions 
to it in the ancient poets. Lady Montague in- 
forms us that the burying-grounds about Con- 
stantinople, are more extensive than the whole 
city. “ Sometimes I have seen,” says this cele- 
brated authoress, " burying-places of several 
miles, belonging to very inconsiderable villages, 
which were formerly great towns, and retain no 
other mark of their ancient grandenr than this 
dismal one. On no account do they remove a 
stone that serves for a monument. The ladies 
have a simple pillar, without other ornament, 
except those that die unmarried, who have a 
rose at the top of their monument. The sepul- 
chres of great families are railed in and planted 
round with trees.” The “ Song of Solomon” 
has many beautiful passages, in the praise of 
odoriferous gums, and fragrant flowers,! the 
Lord commanded Moses to make a perfume of 
stacte onycha, galbanum, and frankincense, to 
be used in the tabernacle ; § and it was a prac- 
tice, prevalent among* the kings of Tunis, to 
mix vegetable perfumes with their food. He 
who can be insensible to the ra visiting effluvia of 
the pink, the auriculus, the hyacinth, the nar- 
cissus, and numerous other flowers which deco- 
rate our gardens ; or to the odoriferous sweets 
emanating from the neglected flowers of the field, 
is destitute of sensibility and virtue. 

Manchester , July , 1823. Johannes. 


• Ointment! and perfumes rejoice the heart. Prov. xxvii. g, 
t The following beautiful passages nlhule to this practice. 

The flowers, which I have been strewing over the grave of 
oar friend, are dry and faded like myself; age deadens every 
faculty; inv genius is declining. Yoltairb. 

While other husbands strewed violets and roses, and purple 
flowers on the graves of their wives, you, Pammachuis, bedewed 
her ashes with the balsam of charity. 8t. J Bitovs. 

x Chap. 1. ver. 18 et seq. chap. U. ver. 13, chap. ill. ver.fl, Ac. 
$ Exodns, xxx. 34 et seq. 
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ESSAY 

On the question — which period of human life is the most 
favourable to happiness— Youth, Manhood, or Ape? 

IT will be observed that were the question worded 
“ which period of life is the happiest f” — that it would 
be difficult to solve, as it depends entirely upon the con- 
tingent circumstances attached to each, and whioh might 
happen as well in one period as another ; whereas, as it 
now stands we have only to search for the causes of 
happiness or what is likely to promote it, and to find 
oat where they are most prevalent. We most beware 
of trusting too much to appearances, and most search 
deep into the bidden springs which conduce to it. It 
would be as well to explain, that by the word happiness 
as used in the question, I mean that rational inteUectoa! 
enjoyment which is unalloyed by any sensnal gratifica- 
tion, and which must consequently be considered as 
purer and more real than that derived from any other 
means. Every ene must allow, that sensual pleasures 
are inferior to intellectual in their genuine enjoyment. 
This granted, 1 shall proceed to treat on this subject by 
first examining the causes which do or do not oooduco 
to our happiness in Youth, secondly , in Age, (placing 
it before Manhood as) thirdly, I shall endeavoor to 
shew my reasons for sapposiug this period of life to bu 
the most favourable to real intellectual enjoyment. 

First of Youth, in which I include all the time whioh 
elapses from infancy tp the age of 21 yours. Many 
have asserted that it is the most proper time for enjoy- 
ing life, on aocount of the few cares end troubles it 
has, — the little knowledge of the world it possesses,— 
and the many hopes of future pleasures which are con- 
stantly presenting themselves to its view. This idea is 
frequently and forcibly impressed upon the minds cf 
children, in order to make them fanoy themselves hap- 
pier at that time than ever they will be afterwards, thus 
infusing prejudices into their minds whioh perhaps are 
not thoroughly eradicated for many years, nor until 
they begin to see the fallacy of them. It is said that 
youth has no oares or troubles, or at least that they 
are so trivial as to sink into insignificance, when com- 
pared with those we meet with in manhood or age. 
True — bnt let ns see bow far the mind of youth is capa- 
, ble of sustaining them, and in so doing we shall find 
| that those evils on which the mind of men looks down 
with deriding contempt, appear, and are, in fact, to 
the youthful fanoy of as great magnitude as any which 
may assail them in after life. Montaigne furnishes me 
with an excellent illustration : speaking of the plays of 
children, be says— 1 “ it is to be noted that the plays of 
children are not performed in play, but are to be judged 
in them as their most serious actions consequently 
the reverse will hold good in my argument. The fly 
dreads the spider as the quadruped the tiger, so the 
mind of youth shrinks from lesser aa the mind of man 
from greater evils, and though when taken abstractedly, 
they scarcely admit of comparison to one another, yet 
their effects when working u|ion different minds, are 
iodi&pulahly the same The infant mind is not capable 
of sustaining much, and raises up bog-bears to terrify 
itself, therefore we must consider that wbat in manhood 
we account as triflibg evils, were to our youthful ideas 
exaggerated into serious ones. Again, it is said that 
the little knowledge of the world which a youth posesses 
conduces to happiness. But, even ibis I cannot be 
brought to allow, for we must remember that every 
school is in itself a world in miniature, in which there 
ere the same enmities, the same jarring interests, the 
same jealousies, and the same strife for po*er and su- 
periority that we meet with in real life, only on a small- 
er scale ; but which at the same time cause as much 
anxiety and trouble in the minds of youth, as the same 
things do in more advanced age. ft is likewise said 
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youth is fall of hc^to, mA thlrt this trout rih o toi very mi* ‘ 
terially towards its happioess. True — bat the hopes 
of manhood are mnch more rational, and bare recourse 
to refined sensations, whilst those of jodth Ore generally 
comprised in wishes for some ideal pleasure, or some 
idle personal gratification. Intel lectnal enjoyments, as 
I said before, mast be allowed by every one to be the 
most lasting and rational in their nature, at the same , 
time they leave the most pleasant reflections, and con- 
sequently produce the jgreatest happiness in their ef- 
fects. I would be understood to include also in them 
those joys which spring from religion. They are the 
fruits of knowledge, and the yonthful mind not being 
efficiently nstined mid cultivated, is not capable of re- 
ceiving them. It may be compared to a garden in 
wbicb the seeds of knowledge are sown, but wbere they 
duly snoot up sod blossom daring tbe spring ; neither 
do they at maturity, nor bring forth fruit ocrtil the sum- 
mer o€ manhood arrives, when tbe sun of reason which 
has then obtained its wenitb, darts its genial and invig- 
orating rays upon them, and brings them to perfection. 

When a youth arrives at an age when he Is to choose 
the profession or business he must follow through life, 
be then enters into the bnstle and tumult of tbe world, 
and, like a giddy thoughtless bring, tbo frequently 
grasps at every pleasure that lies in his reach. His 
passions now first begin to shew themselves io their na- 
tive force, and gain every day a stronger asoendency 
over him, for devoid of experience and his reason not 
sufficiently matured, be finds himself either nuable to 
curb or withstand their powerful attacks. Too fre- 
quently, alas ! he gives way to them, at once plonging 
bead-long into every species of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, often entailing upon himself years of contrition 
and sorrow. However, as be approaches to manhood, 
reason begins to assume her sway, bis iatclleetual 
faculties develop themselves, and experience teaches 
him to avoid those rocks and shoals on which bis for- 
mer happiness was wrecked. 

I shall endeavour to shew bow far old age is or is 
not favourable to happiness. In this, as In youth, we 
shall find that there are many causes Which reader It 
infinitely inferior to manhood in the promotion of genu- 
ine and rational gratification. Age is accompanied by 
infirmities of alraoit every nature— aches, pains, sick- 
ness, are what we expect to find when we arrive at this 
period of life. It is generally petulant and peevish, 
fretful at every little disappointment, apt to fancy itself 
neglected — full of cares, and sick, and tired of the world. 
Some of the passions are subsided into tranquillity, but 
ethers remain which have acquired ten- fold force from 
re art, and which bring the acutest misery on their pos- 
sessors, now bereft of strength Of mind to subdue them. 
The faculties of the soul begin to decay, consequently 
there is not that real far intellectual enjoyments which 
there formerly was; and the relhili fat enlightened so- 
ciety (one of the greatest pleasures In life) is nearly 
lost. But all are not so — God fbrbid ! — I only speak 
generally. How can sdeh a period bf life be consider- 
ed the most favotiuable to happiness, when those very 
faculties which encourage it are chilled by the hoary 
winter of life, and nature herself is tottering to decay. 
Age is like the remains of a magnificent temple, whose 
ruined aisle formerly tbe sanctuary of learning and re- 
ligion, whose towering and lofty bilhHrets which re- 
flected the last rays of the declining orb bf day, hod 
whose mouldering walls which once enclosed the Most 
sublime productions of the pencil and chisel, are now 
falliug fast into oblivion touched by tbe annihilating 
hand of time, and " proclaiming loud the instability of 
human greatness.” 

Manhood, l conceive to commence ct that period 
when as I before msntioucd, reason assumes her sway, 
when the intellectual faculties have developed them- 
selves, and when experience has taught us to avoid fall- 
iug into the errors of youthful folly. The hey-day of 
is over — instead of being volatile and thoughtless 
man begins to think for himself — bis reason teaches 
him to curb his passions, and keep them within the 
bounds of prudence — he is in the full enjoyment of 
health and possessed of the greatest vigour both of body 
and mind. He has the free use of his faculties — the 
noble energies of his soul are neither paralyzed by im- 
potence nor enfeebled by decay. His mind, tbe seat of 
wisdom and knowledge, is now the best adapted to re- 
ceive religious impressions untinctured with tbe super- 


stitious Terrors wf youth or tbe gTootby enthusiasm oT 
age, and he is most capable of enjoying that virtuous, 
refinodgjand sontkneDtal feeling of love io all ita purity 
" a (Woffled by the Storms of passion or ffie sallies of de- 
sire” wisely designed by our beneficent creator to soft- 
en the rugged path of life, and to strew oar way with , 
flowers. 

Society is one of tbe greatest sources of happioess to 
man when he can ascertain its value and duly appreci- 
ate its comfort. It is in manhood that we are best ena- 
bled to do so — we enjoy it in its fullest extent when 
we can gather useful Knowledge, information from the 
lips of ethers, and can store it up m our memories — it 
is tbeo that we truly feel it to be tbe “ Feast of reason 
and the flew of aouL” 

In floe — manhood moat be allowed to be by far the 
moat favourable to intellectual enjoyment, to love, to 
friendship, to knowledge, and to ail tbe refined plea- 
sores of civilised] society — it is tbe summer of life, 
when tbe sun of reason shines resplendent in meridian 
glory, unobscured by the clouds of ignorance or the 
mists of prejudice ; casting around tbe genial and invig- 
orating rays ; penetrating tbe fathomless depths of 
scieoce ; searching into tbe most seoret recesses of na- 
ture; illuminating and unravelling the most intricate 
maaes of philosophy ; nourishing and encouraging the 
growth of piety, virtue and happiness, and dispelling by 
tbe bright refulgeoce of bis beams tbe gloomy darkness 
of superstition and fanaticism. Manhood then, most 
consequently be more favourable to happiness (as I use 
the term) than youth or old age. 

London, June , 1823. A. W. G. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — The “ Lines addressed to one who seemed to 
doubt the eternal happiness of those who die in infancy,” 
which appeared in your paper of last Saturday, I have 
met whh before, and think them very poetical ; but I 
was muck surprised to see attached to them two stannas 
of a little poem written by a near relative of mine when 
quite a youth, on the death of an infant nephew, not 
being aware that it was known to any but those of bis 
own family. I shall feel obliged by your inserting tbe 
whole fa your entertaining miscellany. 

I am, Sir, yonrs, fire. 

Manchester, July 81*, 1823. SOROR. 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT BOY. 

For laurel wreaths let mors aspiring bards. 

To themes ambitious tunc exalted lyres ; 

A sister's kindest love the sole rewards 

My song requires. 

Ye kindred souls ! that e’er have felt the charm 
Of Sympathy divine your bosotn goeSt, 

That eVr have drank the bleeding potion warm 

From pity's breast! 

Assist my numbers by your pious care. 

To paint the genuine feeling* of my heart ; 

And whilst I fa a sister's sorrows mare. 

Relief t* Impart; 

Oh ! could I catch a Young's pathetic tire. 

When mourning o'er bis loved Narcbsa*s hearse. 
Fraternal feelings should in me inspire 

Immortal verse. 

To tear-dewed melancholy's sacred shrine. 

Where weeps a mother o'er her infant dead; 

By sweet affection's Influence benign 

I'm pensive led. 

Peace to the spotless tenant of tbe tomb I 
In grateful quiet shall his ashes sleep; 

Borne from the cradle to Che earth's dark womb. 

No more to weep. 

O may the moss-grrwn heap, and grassy Made, 

That verdaht flourish o'er what once was fair. 

Be long unconscious Of the cruel spade f 

A Brother's prayer! 

But when at last thou shaft resign thy breath. 

And with thine infant seek a long repose. 

Ere then, may some kind messenger of death 

These eyelids ctose! 

Mcthinks I see thee at the ev'ning hour. 

Tenting in sighs the bnrden of thy grief; 

While from thine eyes the streaming tot rents pour 
A tad relief. 

But weep no more — thy infant Is not dead ; 

He lives — but not in this frail house of clay — 

The little prisoner of earth is fled 

To realms 6f day. 

Where cherubim aud seraphim adore, 

Far, far above this darksome, earthly dod. 


He stands— fa rapt'rooa ecstacy before 
His Fall 


Father, God! 


TOE YORKSHIRE 4MH0USE. 

{ Concl u ded from omr last.) 

Thus invited, into the house I went.; awl 
looking go the right, there I beheld half the 
running horses, and fatted oxen, of the west— 

fl o urishing 

in fullness of wfcf 

all the skill of the district sign-painter, and tan* 
in succession like the male ana female portrait- 
urw of f am ilies whose g ene al o g i cal tim tab 
root about the time of Hengfet and Hon*. \ 
looked to the left, and there I saw something 
much more to my fancy— a laige faaH witha 
ceiling white as snow, a floor of stone sifted 
over with fine white sand— Che walls hong round 
with flitches of bacon as if with tapestry, and 
the mantlepiece glittering with burnished copper 
and tin. A large fire, ifeoujrh it was the middle 


and tin. A large Are, though ft was the middle 
of summer, flowed in the chimney ; and, over 
many simmering- pans and moving spits presided 
a squat middle-aged dame, eprnkM with to 
fatness of many teaste, and with a Amo fetad 
and imperious, from which the ftoe Mf might 
have obtained increase of heat. Shemoved from 
side to side of the immense fire-place, preparing 
consolation of various kinds for many desiring 
mouths ; and casting a look upoa each of tie 
groupes of longing travellers, as any of her n- 
merous undertakings miscarried, fa which one 
might plainly read that she gave them OH, body 
and spirit, to flames everlasting. 

I seated myself at a vacant table, and begin 
to peruse the faces of those among whom it wo 
my lot to be cast — there were various group©, 
and several solitaries ; but the looks of fell were 
rivetted on the fire, and on the demon Who ruled 
over pot and spit. “ Mjr good girl,” said a tall 
traveller, brandishing his knife and fork and 
leaning forward upon the table like one eager 
for a feast, “ when am 1 to have my morsd from 
the fire ? Here am I fasting from all, mu a 
single pot and a pound of corned beef it the 
Gled and Gosling, and a whet at the ftoWn 
Hood. I am so ravenous that I could demolish, 
at a cut or two, your whole mess of st esks, ud 
and eat tbe gridiron they were broiled on.” 
“ Come, then, cormorant,” said the incensed 
cook, “ fall on, and the fiend give thee good ont, 
hot iron and all !” And she placed the gridiron, 
reeking with collops, before him — a rack and 
fat vapour eddied away m a long stream, ss no* 
thing displeased, and with a sharp and diligent 
knife, he began to make the smoking dainty 
disappear. 

The fragrance of the traveller's meal reached 
a figure seated in a staffed arm-chair— and so 
huge in person, and utterly unwieldy, that he 
must have come by the waggon — for no common 
vehicle could have moved under him. He was 
so over-laid with outward man, that he migbthe 
compared to a candle over-dipped. He sat ™ 
his eyes fixed on the revolving spit — if eyes they 
might be called, of which you could only distin- 
guish the faint glimmer of- satisfaction increfeWA 
as the roast approached to a conclusion, so deep- 
ly were they overbuilt by cheek and bn>»- 
When the reek of the broiled coHopt was wan- 
ed across his face he gave a grunt of defigwi 
and a large bull-dog, as overgrown as buDsel* 
which lay beneath bus chair, with fas broad sqta* 
nose resting on its fore-paws, arose, and HoW 
in its owner's face, shoo* its tail, aid licked m 
lips, and uttered a whine of most clamorous de- 
sire. “ Curse thee,” said the virago of the pan 
and spit ; “ must thou have it raw and bloody 
from the cows haunch too'? Lie down; on 
will thrust a collop down thy throat with the red 
hot tongs.” At this moment in glidod , 
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host’s daughter, Rebecca. ** Ah Squire Feather- 
stone,” 9 mA the damsel, “ it’s a kind wind that 
blows yon here and she stood beside her huge 
guest, and her eyes shining with gladness. The 
squire roused himself up as much as a man of 
his calibre might ; and, stroking down the curl- 
lag ringlet* of the maiden with a hand rivalling 
In weight a shoulder of mutton, said, <* Thank 
thee for thy good vrift, girl — and see if thou hast 
not a cap and feather the better fort at Mid- 
summer. Wind that blew me here , Rebecca, 
wench ? In faith* lass, it could not be less than 
a storm that bfew me here — yet 1 have seen, on 
« day* when I could have crept through the bore 
of an inch-auger, and leapt hopatep-and-jump, 
with the lightest lads of the three Ridtags. But, 
Becky* lass ! come, st ir thee— Mir thee. 1 come 
not here to look in thy pretty face, and set these 
on thy shoulder*— but* hark in thy left 
naff" if thou would*! come and he dame Feather- 
ftoae* I would comb thy locks with a golden 
pamb* weaeh — I would/’ To all this Rebecca 
anwrqmd with a laugh, and sidetoog look, which 
icenrnd ts armue and weigh this mighty pro- 
duction of tho North Riding. Her eye became 
graver, m she looked ; and growing doubt soem- 
gathering beneath her lids. She* went to a 
raw table— covered it with a white cloth— re- 
esorok with a careful hand, a roasted fowl fewn 
tiw fire, and set il smoking before him. In a 
moment, all else that the world contained van- 
ished from mind mod eye — the fowl, dismember- 
ed* lay distilling fat dews— he neither looked to 
She right or the left ; but with both hands car- 
seed an incessant supply to that insatiable crevice 
which mm cell the mouth* and then dropped the 
fragments to his four-footed comrade at his foot. 

Apart from him* and divided at equal distances 
maad a iittfe table, tat three of those wise and 
profound persons who settle all movements by 
fund and sea, taaation, tithes, parliamentary in- 
fluence— end what perhaps promised, from their 
count of life, to be of more importance — par*>- 
chaal settlements, and the blessing of having char- 
ity doled out to the moiety of mankind by the 
retaetaot hand of the legislature. In imitation, 
CM^of their Savon ancestors, who debated all 
serious subject once drunk and once sober, they 
hsd commenced in drink, knowing there would 
fife tame for reflection and sobriety soon, when 
cash grew scant, and credit scarce. “ Confound 
nU your flowered and open-stitch luxuries,” said 
one* n jonrueymaa manufacturer of the finest 
Yoritsfore brood cloth ; “ confound them all, 
my I, trace wool may cloths them all like peer- 
asaes and princesses. Away with your flimsy 
nlk and your gaudy satin, and your fine woven 
frees* ana year striped and flowered muslins ; 
md up with the fleece and the combe. One of 
osr best blues, with a cut-steel button from 
Rhodes of Sheffield, might become men, were 
they all demigods. It will never be a merry 
oonmtry again* till die wool-comb puts down the 
apstuuM-jeanies and the lace-looms; and then 
flu m the beef* and the bread, and the beer.” And 
ho emptied a quart of ale at a draught — and 
frMviihed,the burnished vessel around his head, 
in defiance of contradiction. 

“ I will tell ye my mind, plump and plain,” 
mid a travelling dealer in cattle, balancing in his 
hand, at the same time, a flaggon of ale crowned 
wttfr white foam like a competition cauliflower, 
which be held kalfWay between the table and his 
lips, like one resolved to be brief. “ I tell ye 
what— I would puH down the mills,, and make a 
bonfire of the machinery, and hang one half of 
the weavers by the light of their own blaaiug 
looms, sod hen™* 1 the ether. 1 would turn pleas- 
ant Lancashire into good grass parks, where you 


would hear nought but the low of fattening cat- 
tle, and see nought but merry men making 1 bar- 
gains, and giving glorious hick-pennies, in the 
corner of every field. And should any one ask 
you who said so, ye may say it was Dick Des- 
borough, of the North Riding, damn me.” And 
the concluding flourish of swearing was quench- 
ed to a whisper in the flagon of ale> into the foam 
of which he instantly dived. 

“ Dick Desborough,” said his other comrade, 
balancing himself with difficulty on his seat, and 
spilling the ale at every attempt which he made 
to lift it to his lips ; “ Dick Desborough I will 
dispute with no man— opinion is free— or what 
have we signed the petition to parliament about, 
and given the king good advice ? Opinion, Dick, 
is no taxed commodity— thanks to Hampden and 
Hunt for that — it is as free as the wind — as free 
as the light of the eye, Rebecca, my dear : so 
here goes opinion. Confound yarn winnels, grass, 
parks, lowing cattle, cattle dealers, and aU luck- 
pen nies, glorious or inglorious. Confound them, 
kide ana hair— fell and flesh* skin and bone. 
Give me a sharp ploughshare — a free furrow 
cut as clean as Relieoca’s ribbon, a sliewery and 
sunny summer, and a hot harvest, and then 1 will 
shew you a merry Old England again. The flag- 
ons will foam, the lasses will dance, the lads wul 
sing, and all men will laugh at sharp taxation 
and rotten boroughs, and lying evils and stand- 
ing armies. Confound pasturage and spinning- 
mills says Bill Swingletree ; and so said his la- 
ther before him.” 

" And who laughs at standing armies, I shall 
be glad to know,” said a taD ami blooming vira- 
go, who, seated in a corner between two travel- 
ling heroes of the firelock and knapsack, seem- 
ed to be considered as appertaining to both. 
The arm of a little carroty-beaded corporal had 
invaded, and partly occupied, the ample circum- 
ference of her waist ; while her upper works 
were in the possession of a brawny private, with 
long waxed mustaches, a grim eye, and a men- 
acing aspect. “ And who laughs at the lads of 
the gun, and the sword ?” saia the heroine, ris- 
ing up to give greater emphasis to what she was 
about to say. “ I have seen better men, and 
handsome, thrown by the dozen, like sand-bagB, 
to fill a wet ditch during a hasty march, than 
the cleverest one among ye. Confound ye for 
clod-hoppers, and combers of wool, and drivers 
of cattle ! Does it become such fellows as you 
to speak slightingly of our gallant soldiers ! You 
who sit, foil-fed, and warm, and safe, at home, 
when the bullets fly and the bayonets are crim- 
soned, and the brooks of a foreign land are in- 
creased with English blood } Ye eat when ye 
are hungry — ye drink when ye are dry— ye go to 
bed when ye please — and ye rise to the crowing 
of the cock, or the sound of the harvest horn — 
ye hide your head when the rain falls — and ye 
work hut when the sun shines — and ye dance, 
and ye sing, and ye make mouths at your bet- 
ters — and to whom are ye indebted for all these 
indulgences* but to the good and gallant soldier ? 
And yet must I hear words of scorn for those 
who keep bloodshed from your doors, bv many 
a gallant deed, on many a bloody field ! I would 
not give the little finger of poor Sandie Frazer, 
who lies buried in the gorv dykes of Bergen-op- 
zoom, for a whole North Riding of such produc- 
tions as you— And I am a North Riding lass, 
myelf — Nancy Rutherford by name.” 

“ And is poor Sandie Frazer dead ?” said a 
young woman, entering the door of the ale-house, 
with a child in her arms, and another at her foot. 
Then my pilgrimage is ended, and these bonnie 
babes are fatherless.” And she sunk down on 
a seat at the threshold— drew the children to her 


bosom, and sobbed aloud; “ But let me un- 
derstand you, lass,” said Nancy of the North 
Riding. “ Our Sandie Fraser may not be your 
Sandie Frazer,— our lad was taR, with suao y 
hair, bright blue eyes lisped somewhat m his 
speech, and his speech was very sweet— he smiled 
when he spoke, sung like a thrush, and danced 
as light as a leaf in the wind.” “ Enough, 
enough,” said the young woman, “ ye have seen 
my Sandie FVaser ; there was but ae lad whom 
the mother of these two children loved, and he 
lies dead in a trench. Woe’s me for ye, my two 
sweet wee unhappy weans.” “ A pot of Burton 
ale to a drink or ditch-water,” stud the other, 
** that ye are the lass he always sighed for and 
spoke about — ye have the very look of the one 


spoke about — ye have the very look of the one 
he described to me— only saddened down lake, 
and touched with sorrow somewhat. Sotrowfaa 
sad hand for a fair free— she has laid a finger on 
me in her time. But speaking of bo nus* Sandie 
! — d’ye come from near Dumfermbne? and is 
your name— I forget now — it is a queer name* a 
Mao— something ; but if ye be she, your father 
■ disowned ye, and your mother turned ye from 
the door, cause ye wedded corporal Frazer. 

> Plague on their Scottish pride.” 

The young woman replied, with a shriek of 
' pleasure and agony, “ And dki he aye speak 
f about me, say ye — and did be tell you the story 
of our love l Then shall 1 seek bread for liis 
1 bairns through the wide world, with a contented 
though a sorrowful heart. Will ye say what ye 
- ken of his death ? I can bide it, I can bide it.” 
“ It’s a tale soon told,” said she of the North 
Riding ; “ I marched with Corporal Cater then 
— he’s dead and buried in blooov grave, as well 
as your bonnie Sandie— oh the dykes of Bergen- 
op-zoom l— I saw them foil of water at night* 
and found them filled with dead bodies in the 
morning. The first known feee I saw was that 
of black Dick Ratcliffe, of Scarborough. But 
let me tell my tale right — and first let me advise 
my Dumfermline lass to taste a drop of this neat 
cheering article — a sorrowful heart’s always dry. 
Well, well, ye wont — ye’ll grow wiser, lass,— I 
was soft like thyself, when I first followed the 
ramp ; hut I soon learned — a inarching regi- 
ment’s a prime school ; and I am far from dull 
in my comprehension. However, I will tell ye 
what I saw — I saw seventeen hundred bonnie 
lads, and your Sandie Frazer among them, 
marching out at dead of night to the storming of 
that dirty Dutch town. They went out as silent 
as the grass o’er which they trod ; and with them 
went two caravans— one drawn by grey horses, 
and the other by black — I thought, as I followed 
them, that it looked like a funeral ; the caravans 
belonged to the surgeons, and were for bearing 
back the wounded. As they went along, I heard 
Corporal Frazer say to the chief surgeon, “ If 
ye bring me back, let me come with the grey: 
tor the black looks like a hearse and an old 
Scotch soldier, who marched by his side, said, 

* Wo shall not need, Frazer — we shall lie staric 
and stiff, with many a pretty man, before the 
dawning. I have seen — but it will dispirit our 
comrades I say what I have seen. Bergen-op- 
zoom is the last place we shall see, and we shall 
not behold it by day.” 

“ Come, come, Nan, lass,” said the little Cor- 
poral, “ you have said too much about that pud- 
dle dub— all-weedy ditch and frog-marsh — old 
mother twenty trews, dull dirty Holland. Can’t 
you say to the girl at once, that Frazer and five 
hundred others were shot iu the ditch, and have 
done with it— damme, you are as tedious as a 
gazette.” 

“ And damn swampy Holland, Nan, my good 
girl,” said the tall private, “ it’s not worth the 


marching out at dead of night to the storming of 
that dirty Dutch town. They went oat as silent 
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fag-end of a blank cartridge. Give me good old 
Spain, say I, whetfe you can have a bullock for a 
bullet, a madonna to cock it, and replenish vour 
canteen — where the floors are silver, ana the 
reliques pure gold. Ah ! many’s the pretty lit- 
tle saint ef the right metal I have had in my 
knapsack } here’s to a merry Spanish campaign, 
say I, and let Holland go to the hogs — where a 
man caunot have a mouthful of meat without 
the current metal — a curse upon the land, say I ; 
and may the dykes break, and the sea resume its 
empire.” 

“ Peace, thou moiety of manhood,” said she 
of the North Riding, “and silence, thou mere 
flint-snapper.” “ And now, my bonnie lass of 
Dumfermline town, as poor Corporal Frazer 
called thee, I will tell thee of the last of his 
marches. We went out at midnight, as silent as 
shadows, and halted not till we saw the dykes 
and ramparts dark before us — with here and tnere 
a twinkling light, and here and there a sentinel 
pacing bis rounds. We moved on — a dog bark- 
ed, and a soldier saw us, and fired ; and, without 
a shout, down rushed our men, and then the work 
of death began. Shot after shot — knell after 
knell — small-arm first, and then cannon — men 
felling from the ramparts, and men dropping in 
the ditch — the sound of trumpet, the shout and 
the huzza — formed a concert fitter for devils 
than men. I said it was midnight, and scarcely 
a light twinkled — it was as bright as mid-day 
soon, and lights in thousands ana tens of thous- 
ands were flashing in every direction. Flights of 
rockets, thrown from the town, hung over us like 
a canopy of sta^s — ye might have counted every 
musket — numbered every button — called every 
man by his name ; while from the batteries the 
balls flew on us like hail. Think ye not that our 
gallant lads were idle — the ramparts were thrice 
lost and thrice won. But why should I make a 
long tale of sorrow und distress ? Day at last 
dawned, and showed me the dykes damned with 
the dead and dying. One of the first I saw was 
my own poor corporal : two balls, and a pike, 
had done their work — all in the bosom $ and a 
true bosom it was to me ! and 1 have been faith- 
ful to his memory while I could — but resolution 
cannot last ever, and tears cannot run like a 
stream. Close beside him lay bonnie Sandie 
Frazer — pike and bullet had been dealing with 
him too — a ball to the brow — and a white broad 
brow it was — and a pike to the bosom — and so 
go our gallant spirits away ! It was hot work, 
my bonnie lass of Dumfermline; it was hot 
work.” 

“ Ye have said enough,” said the young wo- 
man ; “ I expected all this. On the night of 
the storming that fatal placer— it might be twelve 
o’clock — I was lying with my two babes in a far- 
mer’s bam, and 1 thought 1 was sleeping — but 
your story tells me 1 was awake. A light came 
into the barn, and I put my hands over iny babe’s 
face, that it might not awake ; and looking up I 
saw Sandie Frazer wiping the blood from his 
brow. He pave a smile, and I could not but 
smile — but it was soon changed to shrieking, for 
he vanished away ; and the farmer came running 
when he heard my cries, and said it was a dream, 
only a dream.” 

“ Hilloah, my herties,” said the driver of the 
waggon, entering, “ I hare shouted out these ten 
minutes — we must wag. — Come ’long. Nan, with 
your two troopers— come, trot — jog’s the word 
— waggon and water will wait for no one. And 
come, too, if ye like, my canuy Scotch lass with 
your two bairns— if ye go southward, I will give 
ye a cast of the waggou for pure love. Nay, 
don’t weep, woman ; a face like thine will find 
a husband any where.” “ 1 was going south- 


ward once,” said she ; " but I shall turn north- 
ward now. — Come, mv two sweet fatherless 
weans, we cannot weel be more desolate — we 
shall find a bush and a bield somewhere.” And 
she rose, and was about to depart. " Nay, nay,” 
said Nan of the North Riding, “ we will not 
sunder so, my sweet lass of Dumfermline. I 
have a few trinkets, and popish baubles, and 
some. broad gold pieces, which have survived the 
Spanish and the Flemish wars ; and for the sake 
of bonnie Sandie Frazer, ye shall share them : I 
need them not. Here’s the two lads that will 
win cash for me. Pluck up your heart, and 
come to the south with us — your story shall win 
you a pension, or I will write your wrongs on 
the secretary’s forehead with my ten nails.” 

The waggon moved on, and the ale-house was 
emptied or . most of its inmates. Those whom 
our little, simple, and perfectly authentic story 
has at all interested, will be pleased to learn that 
the young widow of Dumfermline lives in a 
warm cottage, on a small pension ; and that 
honest Nancy of the North Riding, won from 
the folly of her ways by the relict of bonnie 
Sandie Frazer, forsook the south, much to the 
sorrow of two entire regiments, and married a 
douce and sponsible widower on the border, and 
became a subscriber to seven moral and religious 
tract associations, and an example to three pa- 
rishes. 


SURNAMES. 


(From the New Monthly MagaxtneJ 


Men once were snrnamed from their shape or estate, 
(Ifou all may from History worm it) 

There was Lewis the Balky, and Henry the Great, 

John Lackland, and Peter the Hermit. 

Bat now, when the door platea of Misters and Dames 
Are read, each so constantly varies 
From the owner's trade, figure, and calling. Surnames 
Seem given by the role of contraries. 

Mr. Fox, though provoked, never doubles his fist, 

Mr. Burns to bis grate has no fuel, 

Mr. Playfair won't catch me at hasard or whist, 

Mr. Coward was wing'd in a duel. 

Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a Whig, 

Mr. Coffin’s uncommonly sprightly, 

And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig 
While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 

Mrs. Drinkwater's apt to indulge in a dram, 

Mrs. Angel’s an absolute fury. 

And meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lamb 
Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drnry. 

At Bath, where the feeble go more than the stoat, 

(A conduct well worthy of Nero) 

Over poor Mr. Lightfoot, confined with the goat, 

Mr. Heaviside danced a Bolero. 

Miss Joy, wretched maid, when she choae Mr* Love, 
Found nothing bnt sorrow await her : 

'She now holds in wedlock, as true as a dove. 

That fondest of mates, Mr. Hay ter* 

Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modern-built hut. 

Miss Sage is of madcaps the archest; 

Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e'er out 
Old Mr. Voungbusband’s the starchest. 

Mr. Child, in a passion, knock’d down Mr. Rock, 

Mr. Stone like an aspen-leaf shivers. 

Miss Poole used to danCe, but she stands like a stock 
Ever since she became Mrs. Rivers. 

Mr. Swift hobbies onward, ho mortal knows how. 

He moves as though cords had entwined him, 

Mr. Metcalfe ran off, upon meeting a cow. 

With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 

. Mr. Barker's as mate as a fish in the sea, 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 

Mr. Gotobed sits np till half-afler-three, 

Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 

Mr. Gardner can’t tell a flower from a root, 

Mr. Wilde with timidity draws back ; 

Mr. Ryder performs all his journies on foot, 

Mr. Foote all his journies on horseback. 

Mr. Penny, whose father was rolling in wealth. 

Kick’d down all the fortune his dad won. 

Large Mr. Le Fever's the picture of health, 

Mr. Goodenough is but a bad one. 

Mr. Cinikshank stept into three thousand a-yeat. 

By showing his leg to an heiress, — 

Now I hope yon’U acknowledge I've mfde it quite clear 
Surnames ever go by Contraries. 


biography. 


MADAME DE 8TAEL. 


By Robert Scott, Rditor of the Cabinet PortreiU. 

This astonishing woman, whose maiden name 
was Anne Louis Germaine Necker, was horn at 
Paris in 1 768. She was the daughter of the ce- 
lebrated minister, Necker, and Susan Curchod, 
a Swiss, who was admired by Gibbon during 
his residence in that country. ^ 

Bom of such parents, and her infant ideas 
associated with the intelligence of Marmontd, 
Diderot, Buffon, St. Lambert, Thomas, and all 
the learned men of Paris, who formed the cir- 
cles of her mother, it is not surprising that her 
miBd imbibed those principles which she so 
warmly advocated in all her writings. Her firet 
publication consisted of three tales, and appealed 
m 1785. This was followed in 1786 by a co- 
medy, Sophie; and in 1787 by two tragedies, 
Jane Grey and Montmorency . The first work, 
however, that stamped her reputation, was her 
Letters on the fForks and Character of J. J. 
Rousseau. A short time previous to this, 
through the influence of her mother, she gave 
her hand, but not her heart, to the Baron of 
Stael-Holstein, the Swedish ambassador at Buis, 
by whom she had two sons and two daughters. 

In 1790 Madame de Stael accompanied her 
father to his retirement at Copet, but, the year 
following, returned to Paris, and took an active 
part in the affairs of those eventful times. She 
formed intimacies with Talleyrand and Sieyes, 
La Fayette, Narbonne, Lametns, Barnave, Verr- 
niaud, and other conspicuous characters in the 
Constituent, Legislative, and similar bodies. In 
1793 she was compelled to fly with her husband 
to Copet, to evade the wrath of the revolution- 
ists; but in 1795 returned to Paris, and pub- 
lished her Thoughts on Peace , addressed to Mr. 
Pitt. This year Legendre more than once de- 
nounced Madame he Stael and her party, is di- 
recting the political intrigues of the day. 

On the death of her mother she composed it 
Lausanne the first part of an essay on the hjhb 
ence of the Passions upon the Happiness of In- 
dividuals and Nations . This appeared at Paris 
in 1796, and the second part the year following. 
In 1798 she produced a work on the Infineon 
of Ret olut ions upon Literature , and a dramatic 
piece, entitled The Secret Sentiment. In 1802 
appeared Delphine , a novel of great celebrity. 
In 1803 she was banished by Buonaparte to the 
distance of forty leagues from Paris ; and on the 
death of her father, in the year following, ap 
eared Manuscripts of M. Necker , published bf 
is Daughter , with a . short Memoir of his Lift- 
To divert her mind from the loss of her father 
she travelled into Italy, and there collected ma- 
terials for her celebrated work Corinna , or Itolf 
After the completion of this she repaired w 
Jena, and formed the plan of her work entitled 
Germany. This was printed at Paris, but, pre- 
vious to publication; the whole impression was 
destroyed by order of Buonaparte ; on which its 
author repaired to England, and printed it m 
both English and Fremm. 

On the restoration of Louis XVIII. Madame 
de Stael’s long exile terminated, and she again 
resided in Pans, where her bouse became a ren- 
dezvous for the most celebrated literary and po- 
litical characters of the time. . 

After along illness, this eminent woman dim 
on the 15th of July, 1817 ; sometime previous 
to which she had the satisfaction to* sec her eldest 
daughter married to the Due de Broglie a J#** 
of France. 
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A MECHANIC'S JOURNAL 

OP A 

TOUR FROM LONDON TO PARIS, IN 1822. 

( Concluded from p. 210. J 


there are fountains io newly every street, they are 
always muddy ; beside* not a morsel of pavement is to 
be seen in all the town. The smell that first offended 
my nostrils was now inoreased by the stenoh of cook- 
ery, &to. 


I abRIVedl next morning, at Beauvais, a tolerably 
large town, containing a fine place, in which is the town 
hall, and near it a fine cathedral. The thought of this 
town often causes amusement to me, even now. I 
breakfasted at a bouse before I entered the gates of the 
town, and then passed through it, going out, os I then 
imagined, by the right gate, and taking the road to 
Paris ; I was in excellent spirits at the idea of arriving 
there an the same day ; hot how great was my disap- 
pointment, for, on riding aboat twelve miles (for which 
I gavt the driver part of a bottle of wine) , and walk- 
ing many miles more, I arrived at five o’clock in the 
evening, at the identical bouse I bad left in the morn- 
ing. No one can describe the consternation I felt, 
knowing the coaseqmence of being seen a second time 
in the tame place ; however, 1 was almost proof against 
difficulties, and made e bold posh once more for the 
gate, bat I was espied, and. marched into the boose 
with M muck solemnity as if I hid been a spy. An 
offiemr and two privates of the gens d’armes were imme- 
diately sent for ; they cross-examined me severely, and 
1 explained myself as well as I could. — After closely 
inspecting my passport, they measured my height, and 
asserted that I was one inch below that specified in the 
passport- They next obliged me to write my name, to 
see if it corresponded with my signature, which they 
said it did not. They then held a long consultation to-* 
g ether ; during which I was playing my part, by eating 
a hearty dinner. By this means I got the landlord on 
w»j aide ; and afterwards the whole of them saw that I 
was. an unfortunate traveller, and I departed apparently 
in good humour, but, in reality, cursing them for a 
tyrannical set, and lamenting the time I bad lost. The 
wine I bad drank animated me, and I was resolved to 
make good ay lost time, if possible ; bnt meeting with 
a Frenchman, who was going to the next village, we 
gat into conversation, and, of coarse, to drink toge- 
ther, till I was unable to go aoy farther, bat fell asleep. 
Awaking, I found my man was gone, and bad paid for 
all. This was one of many similar traits that I met 
with. I vi a very ill that night, and without the kind- 
mass of the hostess, who made me some strong tea and • 
jellies, I could not have departed next day. When I 
left the house, she shook my hand, and begged I would 
not drink any more. It was not long before I recovered 
my strength, and met nothing worth relating till I ar- 
rived at St. Denis, which, indeed, at first, I imagined 
- twbe the entrance to Paris ; it is a pretty lively town, 
fufl of soldiers. Passing this, I came in sight of 
Montmartre, a vary high and steep hill, with eight 
windmills at the top, besides many honses ; here the 
city of Paris barst on my sight, and never shall I for- 
gvsith* sensation it created. It was not that of delight, 
bnt, on the contrary, my very heart sank within me, at 
the idea of eateriog a plaoa on which my mind bad 
Sweated for years ; these sensations increased till I en- 
tered tbs walla.. I then passed the gate of SL Denis. 

Now, indeed, I found I was in Paris ! AU around 
me was Babel-like coofusion. A second Bartholomew 
Vnr, an a larger scale ! Here was a conjurer, playing 
sdl the tricks of an Indian juggler ; there was a quack 
doetress an horseback, with serpents winding round 
her arms. The number of marebands, as they call 
tkenuel vat, is so itwumsrable, that so Englishman can 
Sena no idea of them. Every article to gratify the 
taste or tight, may be purchased here ; but an English- 
man osu easily discern misery under the garb of plea- 
sure. The Boulevards, the Quaia, and every vacant 
s p ac e, are lined with miserable objeote, selling their 
goods, with s number dangling from their stalls ; for 
•very thing is lioensed here. As the booses have no , 
Jtrds or gardens behind them, many tilings are done 
in the open streets, as roasting coffee, Ac. by which 
Paris is never free from smells. The poorer classes of 
People wash their linen in sheds, erected on the river 
®eim, beating them with bats. The Seine scarcely de- 
*Uivei the name of a river, being a shallow mnddy 
*ffirenm, without tide, and on which not a boat is tc be 
^U iSb What is call*) the Citfe, is a wretched mass of 
; the dirt and mod being swept against the walls, 
takes sway every morning by the scavengers. — As 


Notre Dame is a fine building, superior, in my opi- 
nion, to Westminster Abbey ; bat St. Paul’s has no 
equal here. In the grass plot of the Palais Royal ia a 
small cannon, which is discharged every day, by the 
rays of the sun falling oo a magnifying glass which is 
suspended over it. The Garden of the Tuileries ia a 
delightful place, being so shaded by trees that the heat 
of the son cannot penetrate. I was, one day, witness 
to a battle between two men ; fights do not happen 
ofteo, I believe, bnt when they do, let not the French 
boast of humanity ; for one bad no sooner got the other 
down, than he kicked and struck him unmercifully, till 
the other cried for quarter. The shops, with respect to 
beauty, bear no resemblanoe to oars, having a mean 
dirty appearance. Those of the linen drapers are the 
handsomest, having a good sign bong over the door. 
The caffes are snptrb, some of them being lined with 
looking glasses. Strolling down by the side of the 
river, I saw the word * Morgue’ written over the door 
of a stone building ; 1 entered, and what a sight : on 
each aide are boards, in an inclining position, on which 
were two men and one female, naked, with a small ex- 
ception. The head of the first was shattered to pieoea ; 
he bad shot himself: the other was an old man, who 
had been taken out of the river. The woman, who 
seemed to have been young and handsome, bad like- 
wise been found in the Seine ; it was supposed the 
cause was jealousy. Their clothes were hang over their , 
heads, that they might be recognised by their friends. 
The smell was intolerable, yet there were two ladies 
looking on with the utmost oomposore. On Sundays, 
the Boulevards are crowded, and the shops are partially 
open till five or six in the eveniog. The French may 
boast of their Champs Elysfees, but they are not equal 
in beauty to Kensington Gardens, although the former 
are prettily stodded with little caffes, which gave them 
a very picturesque appearance. The Museum of the 
Lonvre is an immense long gallery, fall of paintings ; 
under which is a handsome hall, containing three or four 
hundred beautiful statues, and having a very different 
appearance from a roason’s-shop-looking place in the 
British Museum. Bnt the finest sight is the Jar din des 
Plantes : here are to be seen every plant and tree in the 
known world; in addition to which, in a fine stone 
building, are immense numbers of staffed birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and insects. In another part of the garden is 
a large collection of living wild beasts, and among them 
is an old bear, named Martin ; be has killed two men, 
the last of whom was a veteran in the army ; the cir- 
cumstances are these t a lady, who had imprudently ap- 
proached too near the cage, let her reticule fall, which 
the bear instantly drew into the cage. The lady was 
ranch concerned, as it contained twenty-six Napoleons. 
The veteran offered bis services to regain it for the re- 
ward of one of them ; and having procured a ladder, he. 
descended by a trap door, which opened at the top ; he 
bad. a sword drawn, and secured the reticole, the bear 
having retired in a oorner ; bnt, being roused by his 
ascending, be ponneed on him and crashed him. The 
bear was, seriously, tried for it, and if be had been con- 
victed, ills life had been the forfeit : bnt his -counsel, 
for be had one, argued that Martin had acted only in 
self-defence, as the man bad no right to invade bit pre- 
mises, besides he aeted from interested motives. The 
bear was aoquitted. There is now a soldier placed 
there* to prevent the too near approach of any person. - 
Fiacres and cabriolets are very numerous in the streets, 
but gentlemen's carriages are seldom seen, as few are 
rich enough to keep them. The Tbfektre Francis is 
the principal theatre, and at which Talma plays. In 
tragedy, the same scene continues all through the piece, 
making it one uninterrupted piece of declamation, undi- 
vided by acts or change of scenery. — I have one more 
grave remark to make, and which is the last ; for who 
can go further than the silent habitations of Pfere la 
Chaise. This bnrial ground is on a hill, from which 
you b*ve a line view of Paris. Here are tomba of the 
most i’iubtrioas as well as the most humble. The 
gronno in purchased hv the person who intends to-make 
ibis his last resting plaoe : they even go so far as some- 
times to have the stones engraved, with an account. 


of their deaths, leaving a spaoe for dates, &c. ; it is a 
most enchanting place, every grave beinff decorated 
with garlands, whioh are renewed from time to. time. 
I remained in Paris about a fortnight, scarcely ever 
thinking of business, but passed my time in going to 
every place worth notice Finding, at last, that, though 
Paris is a fine place to spend money, yet it is. no place 
to get it, I resolved to retarn to London, which I was 
enabled to do, by the assistance of a gentleman I met 
here. After obtaining my passports, which cost me 
two whole days and ten francs, 1 took the diligence to 
Amiens, a distance of one hundred miles, for twelve 
franca, finding the road paved the whole distance. The 
town ia large, and contains a fine cathedral. I was 
shown the house in whioh the hollow peace of 1801 was 
concluded ; here 1 entered a fiacre, which took, me to 
Boolonge, whence I walked to Calais, and taking my 
place in the packet to Dover, arrived in London, folly 
convinced, that, for an •„ Englishman, no plac* >» tike 
England* W. B. 


POEM BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


"We believe (ssys the editor of the Salem Obttrver, . 
an American paper) that it is not generally known that 
this eminent philosopher was no inconsiderable poet. 
The following ode, which, for some reason or other, 
does not appear in his works, was written on the insti- 
tution of the Royal Academy, by his Majesty, George 
TIL, A. D. 1769. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE ARTS. 


When discord late her baneful influence shed. 

O'er the fiir realms of science and of art, 
Neglected genius bent his drooping head. 

And pierc'd with anguish every tnneful heart;. 
Apollo wept the broken lyre. 

Wept to behold the raoornfhl choir 
Of his lov’d muses now an exil’d train. 

And in their seats to see Aiecto reign. 

When, lo I Britannia, to the throne 
Of goodness, makes her sorrows known. 

For never there did grief complain, 

Or injur'd raedt plead in vain. 

The monarch heard her Just request. 

Be saw, he felt, and he address’d; 

Quick with a master hand he tunes the strings.; . 
And harmony from discord springs. 

Thus good by heaven's command from evil flow*. . 
From chaos, thus of old, creation rose ; 

When order with confusion join’d, 

And jarring elements combin’d, 

To grace with mntnal strength the great design, 

And speak thearchitcct divine. 

While eastern tyrants, in the tropbied car. 

Wave the red banner of destructive war, 

In George's breast a nobler flame 
1* kindled, and a (hirer fame 
Excites to cherish native worth, 

To call the latent seeds of genius forth. 

To bid discordant factions cense. 

And cultivate the gentle arts of peace. 

And, lo ! from this auspicious day, 

The san of seiencc beams a purer ray : 

Behold f a brighter train of years, 

A new Augustan age appears ; 

The time, not distant far, ahall come, 

When England’s tasteful youth no more 
Shall wander to Italia’s classic shore ; 

No more to foreign climes shall roam. 

In search of models better found. at home. — 


With rapture the prophetic muse, 

H$r country’s opening glory views, 

Already sees, with wond’rlng eyes, 

Our Titians and our Guidos rise. 

Sees new Palladios giace tb’ historic page. 

And British Raphaels charm a future age. 
Meantime, ye ions of art, your offerings bring, . 
To grace yonr patron and your king, 

BN sculpture grace his honour’d name 
In marble, lasting as his fame : 

Bid painting’s magic panel) trace 
The features of his darling race. 

And as it flows through all the loyal line. 

Glow with superior warmth and energy divine. . 

If tow'ring architecture still 
Can boast her old creative skill. 

Bid some majestic structure rise to view. 

Worthy him and worthy you ; 

Where art may join with natnre and with sense ; . 
Splendour with grace : with taste, magnificence ; 
Where strength may be with elegance combin'd. 
The perfect image of its master’s mind 
And, ah I if with the tuneful thrpng 
The mate may dare to mix her humble song, 

In your glad train permit her to appear, 

Tho* pour, yet willing, <md tho’ rude, sincere. 

To praise the sovereign whom her heart approver. 
And pay this tribute to the arts she lovas. 
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MB. PEBKIN8’8 NEW STSAM UNQINE, 

Qm dm eppktatiam of Ur. PeAMapmmmpk to 8*m 
JBhgtnes of the oH CeonOmdam, 

VT DU* Bt9WITII< 

GREAT' a* tile toveotioa te whtoh w* havw Ascribed,* 
yet we ate diipwed te thick Ai* Ae *pphc*t*on ’ 
of Hie principle to old 1 s team cugiaca te mi he* im- 
portant. W hen we cWiHtr At tomtti oepiiel* 
which it et pretent emtmdfed to Greet Mtafo to tito 
substantial form of *te a m - eag wes, and the admirable 
elegance an d tkiU with which these uoWe maahlne* im- 
pel and regulate the raft population of wheels tad pin- 
ions over which they reign, we fed m if tome east tone 
ration were proposed npon onr estahltohed usages, hy 
the hrtrodoetion of Mr. Perkins’s engine. The eery 
idea that these potentate* of the mechanical world should 
be displaced fsom thair thrones; that their strongholds 
should be dismantled ; their palaces demolished, and 
their whole affair* placed under a more ecoaamioal mu- 
niment, i* somewhat startling to those wha dr sad 
ohange, and. admire institutions that both, work and wear 
walk Mr. Perkins, however, has saved them from 
an*h a degradation. He has allowed t hem to retain all 
their honeors sod privileges, and propose* only to in- 
vigorate them with fresh influence and power. 

In this new system, the old engine, with their boilers, 
are retaimeAmsaUered* The foresees atooe are removed. 
Mr. Perkins constructs a generator consisting of three 
horizontal tubes of gun-metal, connected together, fill- 
ed with water, and supplied with water from a forcing- 
pump, as in his own engine. This generator it expos- 
ed to heat in an analogous manner, so that, by means of 
a loaded valve, which epeas and shots, the red hot fluid 
may be constrained tilt forced out of the generator into 
the water in the boilers of Bolton and Watt. By this 
meads, as much low pressure steam of four pounds on 
the square inch may be generated by one bushel of eoala, 
as could be produced to the old engine by mime bushels. 
This most important result, was obtained by actual ex- 
periment. 

Since these great improvements have been affected, 
Mr. Perkins has made a discovery that seems, in its 
practical importance, to s urpa s s them all. He now en- 
tirely dispenses with the use of the condenser, and 
works the engine against the atmosphere alone ; and by 
methods with which ws are not acquainted, and which 
indeed it would not he prudent for him to disclose at 
present, he ia enabled to arrest the heat after it has per- 
formed its mechanical functions , and actually pump k back 
to the generator, to unite mkh a fresh portion of water, 
and renew its useful labours. In an operation like this, 
a considerable portion of the heat must still be lost, but 
the wonder is that any should be saved ; and we ven- 
ture to say, that the most sanguine speculator on the 
omnipotence of the steam-engine, never dared eveo to 
imagine the possibility of such an invention. 

We are well aware, that, in announcing this dis- 
covery, we are exposing ourselves to the criticisms of 
those whose belief is naturally limited by their own ex- 
perience ; bat it is satisfactory to know, that Captain 
Basil Hall, (whose account of Mr. Perkins’s discover- 
ies and inventions, as delivered before the Royal Socie- 
ty of Edinburgh, gave so oh universal satisfaction,) has 
been entrusted with Mr. Perkins’s discovery, and that 
be speaks confidently of the soundness of its principles, 
as well as in the practicability of its application. 

We cannot quit this subject, without congratulating 
the country on the brilliant prospects with which these 
inventions promise to invest on all our national concerns. 
At any period of the history of British indnstry,. they 
must have excited the highest expectatioas ; bat, origi- 
nating as they have done, when our commerce, our 
manufactures, and our agriculture, the three stars of our 
national prosperity, bad just passed the lowest point of 
their orbit, and quitted, we trust for long, the scene of 
their disturbing forces, we cannot but hail them with 
the liveliest enthusiasm, and regard them as contribu- 
ting, to ensure the pre-eminence of our industry, to 
augment the wealth and resources of the nation, and, by 

* For a particular description of Mr. Perkins's New Steam 
Engine, see bis. No. 07, page 149. 


gjvtog employment to idle hands, and direction to idle 
to secure the integrity mid permanence of oor 
1 national institutional. 


V It to due to the truth anti csndes r of philosophical hUtewy, 
to mention, that Mr. Perkins is not onr countryman;, but toe 
age of Jealousy against America has happily gone past, and we 
hail, with sincere pleasure, any d rea a m S anoe which ooutribotes 
to ths scientific renown of our groat ductoUsti, and compani- 
ons In freedom, and intelligence. 

New Coin agb It is reported that the British Mint 

is, in future, to have the aid of Mr Chan trey’s talents 
' and that a new coinage of double sovereigns, in imita- 
tion of the double napoleons, is to preparation ; the 
1 bead of the Ring is said to he an exquisite copy from 
Chantrey’s bush 

Inimitable Bank Note. — A gentleman, who has 
given, for some time past, considerable attention to the 
object of the prevention of forgery of Bank of Eog- 
land notes, adopts the foDowiog plan for the construc- 
tion of what he considers an * inimitable bank note.’ 
He does not hesitate to make it known, as its publica- 
tion will be of no avail to the forger : the very attempt 
to experimentalise involving the latter to endless uncer- 
tainty and expense. The note is fabricated after the 
following manner : — Take a given quantity of plattoa, 
altoy it with copper, silver, Or gold, in any given pro- 
portion ; draw the same into an exquisitely Sue wire ; 

> this thread or wire is woven (secundem artem,) into a 
1 web or net-work of great delicacy, (which will add 
about ten grains in weight to the note to circulation,) 
and forms the basis or ground on whieh. the pulp is de- 
posited in the formation of the blank paper, (and bow 
is the forger to get such t ) which, being thus completed, 
is fit to receive the usual superscription. The princi- 
pal characteristic of this note consists in its capability 
of producing, by cbemicat agency, on its surface, omydes 
of various hues, and possesses the property besides of 
being by ordinary means infrangible, and partially in- 
combustible. These are its tests more especially, 
though it admits of other distinguishing features. 

Antiquities. — Some splendid remain* of antiquity 
have been recently discovered to a Said, on the estate 
of W. Greenwood, Esq. of Bcookwood, in Sout- 
hampton. Six teasel sted pavements have been already 
oleered, two of which ere of the most intricate sad 
beautiful workmanship; the smallest of these oontetos 
representations of eight of the heathen gods (four of 
which are perfeot), round a Medusa's bead as a oentre 
pieoe. The larger has a very beautiful octagonal centre 
piece, representing Hercules and Animus, and a reclin- 
ing armed figure extending her hand to the wrestlers. 
This is surrounded by four Urge beads and an intricate 
arrangement of highly ornamented squares, forming 
octagons, diamonds , See, This last room appears to be 
bnilt on arches, and the hollow beneath it is cooneetod 
with the upper air by flues at equal distances to the 
walls. The remainder of the pavements (except a 
very small mutilated imperfect pattern to a sort of paa- , 
sage) are plain, and very perfect, sod composed ef 
bricks about an inch square. About thirty yard* from 
what appears the main building, a very large rough 
bricked pavement has been found, nearly two feet be- 

> neath the surface, the coaaeotioo ef which with the 
above pavements is as yet unexplored. A few coins 
only hmvs yet been discovered ; one of them is n very 

i perfect coin of Taeitns, having on the reverse a figure 
with scales ; the circumscription, sEgukas, Aug. But 
the most singular discovery, and which may afford mat- 
ter for antiquarian ingenuity, is an arrangement of small 
cells, about four feet beneath the surface* formed by a 
i number of red tile columns, about a foot square. This 

> is about 89 yards from the pavements, and has hitherto 
been cleared only to a small extent. Previous te the 

• discovery of the pavements, a Urge excavation in 
the solid chalk was cleared away, shoot 13 feet to 
r depth, entirely filled with mortar, rubbish, tiles, bones 
f of great variety, of animals, earthenware, ho. Among 
f the last the fragments of a small vase have been found, 
i sufficient to give the entire form. The excavation# are 
- shoot a mile from the village of Brand son, near Alres- 

> ford, on the manor of Woodcote. Tradition having 
r long marked out Bramdean, as the situ of a palace of 
, Alfred, and the broken, ground and tiles on the surface 

of the fields indicating some ancient building* 


gentlemen of Mr. Greenwood's fsmily oeunuesesd, to 
them sel ves, a search on the seoond iasUot, tad the 
shepherd haring, on the feUowwg day, pointed wt i 
pUoe which seemed to sound hollow beneath the erev- 
bur, the Urge vault was found. In the endeavoar to 
extend the discoveries, Mr. Morgan, the teaant of the 
fields, struck on a waM on the fourth, at the bottom ef 
which the first pavement was found. 


THE CABIMET. 

LINES 

Ta the Myoeetie Arven e ie or u Forget mod,” etid 
J fo m w , plant e d by the Author in a friends gmite 

So small is thy attractive power. 

So transient thy roost brilbant hour. 

Thou welt art named, thou aimpt« flower! 

a FtoirtmsoL” 

Bat though small ho m a ge waits os thee, 

In thy frail form a charm 1 see, 

Which seema to whisper still to me 

“Tori* news* 


And heve I cboecs thee to. tell 
What make* my toboarioc hose 


What make* my toboariuf bosom iweU, 

Asd when I'm- gene te say, M P wam tJ t, 

BtafUnemt* 

To those toon kin d ne s s many a4oy 

Drove care and aorrow far away, 

I would each opening bpd to say 

•Fkptww." 

An# whs* thy summer (fortes dte, 

And winter's ter ro rs mte the sky. 

Thy farm, though CadaA still te dgh 

"Bngetnastt* 

Sweet flower I I ask no falser tomb 
Than e’er my dust that thou may'st Moot* 

Te. whisper 'nddrt-mrrosadiog gloom 

* Fbtfetuaist* 

h f an chul er, AW. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LMAGUUTlQH Qfi 
HEALTH. 

A youth of sixteen, of a meekly esustil atl ss ml 
delicate nerves, but to other reap#*!* quite tosfckj, 
quitted bw rocm to the desk of the eveniag, hat mb 
dsnly rein reed, with u toe* pale ca> death mi tob , 
betraying the greatest terror, aud io a t w a h mvato 
told n fellow-student who lived to the sans tom riA j 
him, that lie should die ut nine n’etoekto the nwahf 
of thq day after the aamt. His compute*# mtanflj 
considered this aoddeu transformation rf a shenfii 
youth into n candid eaefor the grass as verymtoord* 
nary : ho esquired the cease of this notion, mA •» Ae 
other declined to satisfy his curiosity, he stests srieta 
to Ungh him out of it. His teflbrts, bow m en am 
unavailing. AH the answer he conM dbtaieftsnkf 
comrade wet, that hU death was or stain and imriutil 
A number of weU-msautog friends asse m bled «to»t 
him, and endeavoured to wean him from his Ms* b] 
lively conversation, jokes, end even satirical amahs 
Hr set among them with n gloomy. theogblM tot 
took ns rimre to their dieemarse, sighed, and at top* 
grew angry when they began to rally, him It am tofri 
that sleep would diapoi this melancholy meed; Anlht 
never closed bis eyes, and hi* thou g hts mam 
all night with his appronobtog decease. Eariy set 
morning I was sent tor. I foend, to foot, tbs uto 
sin go 1 st sight to the werld* — a person to gosd torifi 
making all the ar range ments for bis funeral, tahhf • 
affecting leave of has friend*, and writ mg a lad* B 
his father, to acquaint him with his appromhiaf dm* 
Intioa, and to hid him farewell, I esnmbad As to* 
of his body, and found nothing aoasnet hot tbs palm* 
of hi* fooe, eyes doll and: rather fofiamed with 
tog, ooldecss ef the en trees afla t *, and* to* emtrasto 
polls— indications of a general', cramp ef tb* 
which was sefieientJy manifested to the stefr d * 
mind. I endeavoured, therefore, to convive him If 
the most powerful srgumeoU, ef the futility da* 
notion, and to prove that a person whose bodily te** 
was so good, bad no reason whatever te apprehend 
speedy death : in short. I carried all my etequrrea at 
my professional knowledge, but without* m«ki*f da 
slightest impression. lie willingly admitted that l» f 
a physician, could not discover any came ef death • 
him ; but this, he contended, woe the peculiar eaten- 
stance of hi* cast, that without any paflwal man, 
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nerely from an unalterable decree of fote, bis death 
naat ensue; and though he could not expect os to 
iters this conviction, still it was equally certain that it 
would he uriM fey the event of the following day. 
AU that I eonld do, therefore, was to tell him, that 
trader these drootnatanoes I moot treat him as a person 
labouring wader a disease, and prescribe medicines 
accordingly. 44 Very well," replied he, 41 but yon will 
see not only that your medicines will not do me any 
good, bat that they will not operate at all*” 

There was no time to be lost, for I bad only twenty- 
fe ar b o o rs to effect a care. I therefore judged it best 
to employ powerful remedies in order to release him 
from this bondage of bis imsgioatien. With this view 
a Very strong emetic sad cathartic were administered, 
and blisters applied to both thighs. He submitted to 
every thing, hut with the assurance that his body was 
dbready half dead, and the remedies would be of no 
ase. Accordingly, to my utter astonishment, I learned 
when I called in the evening, that the emetic had taken 
bet tilde or ao effect, mod that the blisters bad not even 
toned the skin red. He now triomphed over oar iw 
credulity, and deduced from this ineffioecy of the reme- 
dies (be strongest conviotion that he was already little 
tetter than a corpse. To me the case began to assume 
a very serious aspect. I saw how poweifolly the state 
of the mind bsd effected the body, and what a degree 
ef insensibility it had produced ; and I had just reason 
to apprehend that an imagination, which had reduced 
the body to such extremity, was capable of carrying 
matters to still greater lengths. 

All oar inquiries, as to the cause of his belief, bod 
hitherto proved abortive. He now disclosed to one of 
bfs friends, but in the strictest confidence, that the 
preceding evening, on quitting his room, be had seen 
a figure in white, which beckoned to him, and at the 
same moment a voice pronounced the words The 
Any after to-morrow, at nine in the morning, thou shalt 
die!" sad the late thus predicted nothing could enable 
him to escape. He now proceeded to set his bouse in 
order, made liis will, and gave particular directions 
for his funeral, specifying who were to carry and who 
to follow him to the grave. He even insisted on re- 
ceiving the sacrament — a wish, however, whioh those 
aboot him evaded complying with. Night came on, and 
ha began to count the boors he had yet to live, till the 
fete! nine the next morning, «ad every time the clook 
struck, his anxiety evidently increased. I began to be 
epproheiuive for the result ; for I recollected instanoes 
hi which the mere imagination pf death had really pro- 
ferited a fetal result. I recollected also the feigned 
execution, when the criminal, after a solemn trial, wav 
MMeueed to be beheaded, and when, in expectation of 
tftw fetal blow, bis neck was strook with a switch, on 
w fi och he fell lifeless to the ground, as though his bead 
Ifettfi been really cut off : and this circumstance gave me 
imuuon to fear that a similar result might sttend this 
mtmo , and that the striking of the boor of nine might 
proye as fatal to my patient as the blow of the switch 
mm the above-mentioned occasion. At any rate the 
rifcarlr communicated by the strikiog of the clock, ac- 
. ommpmmd by "the 1 extraordinary excitement of the tow- 
paatioo anti the general cramp, which had determined 
tttTQie blood to the head and the internal parts, might 
pvwdnoe a most dangerous revolution, spasms, faintiog- 
fitt,vr hmmorrhages; or oven totally overthrow res- 
aw, whioh had already aaatained so severe an attack. 

What was then to be dona ? In my judgwioot every 
tMttg depended on oarrying him, withoat bis being 
mmm of it, beyond the fatal moment ; and it was to 
httep t d (but at his whole delusion hinged opon this 
past, be woaid then feel ashamed of himself and be 
MM of k. I therefore placed my reliance on opiam, 
which, moreover, was quite appropriate to (he state of 
his amrves, and prescribed twenty drops of laudanum 
w ife t wo grains of h en ban e lobe taken About midnight. 
ft'ttSrteted, that if, as I hoped, be overslept the fatal 
fiis friends should assemble round bis bed, and 
•a bis awaking, laugh heartily at his silly notion, that, 
Sltrl of being allowed to dwell upon the gloomy idea, 
Aft sight be rendered thoroughly sensible of its absur- 
instructions were punctnallr obeyed; soon 
*^t«r fee had taken the opiate, he fell into a profound 
from which he did not uw ike till about eleven 
^'ofodk the next day. 44 Whet boor is it?” was bis 
^ T# t cgneutfau on opening his eyes ; and when be beard 1 
^S*>vr long ho had overslept his death, and was at (fee j 


same time greeted with loud Isaghter for bis folly, be 
crept ashamed under the bedclothes, and at length 
joined to the laugh, declaring that lire whole aifoir ap- 
peared to him like a dream, and (hat be could not con- 
ceive bow he eould be auch a simpleton. Since that 
time he has enjoyed the best health, and baa never bad 
any similar attack. 


The Emperor Paulw Me oooe shut his wife up 
in a fortified plane ; and ordered a mook- battle to be 
fought, pretending to take on himself the defence of it 
against the attack of the oupposed enemy. Nothing 
offended him more then the refusal of Catharine Ao al- 
low him to oommand the Rusaian army, to the ^ m p uifl,x 
against the Porte in 1787.* 

4 On one occasion he had the audacity to cane an offi- 
cer : the unfortunate victim of his oowardioe retired to 
his house, and shot himself, leaving « note for the Em- 
peror, containing those words : 44 He who has the cou- 
rage to lose his own life for ao insult, might take away 
the life of him who caused it. Let this be a wanting 
to you.” 

4 It is well known, that, among other instanoes of 
felly, he ordered, by a special oka so, many of the build- 
togs to the empire to be painted in a particular mannar, 
aooordiog to bis directions. A lady, whom bo admired, 
appeared one evening at a ball with a pair of gloves of 
a red ooloar ; The next morning his palsee was painted 
red.' 


4 Some excellent paintings in (fee palaoe bad been 
removed, by bis orders, for the purpose of being var- 
nished ; and a few oommon searpieceu, esucated in the 
very worst manner, were hang, in the mean time, in 
room of them, to cover the wail : he notioed one, as 
he passed through the apartments, declared it to be 
the finest thing be had ever seen in his life, and angrily 
asked why so oh exoellent paintings were’plaoed so high, 
and out of sight. Presently, twenty soldiers entered 
with ladders, to take down the piuture, that be might 
have it near him while he was at dinner, though it hung 
to the adjoining room/ — Clarks'* Transit. 


Richard I. — Richard'# poetical taste indicated a 
mmd capable of greater things than the groveling pur- 
suite of mere sense. Its productions most act be tried 
by the modern gauge of literary merit ; but they are 
not behind the standard of the poetioal talent of the 
times in which he lived. One of these carious effusions 
is the following srrvente, which he composed during his 
captivity in Germany : 

44 No prisoner can speak justly of bis misfortune 
withoat grief ; yet for bis solace he may make a song. 
He may have friends, bat how poor are their gifts! 
They shonld feel shame, that two winters are passed 
withoat my ransom. 

44 My English, Norman, Gascon, Potton Barons, I 
hare bad no companion so miserable, whose deliverance 
I would not have purchased. I will not reproach you ; 
bat — I am still a prisoner ! 

44 It is, indeed, true, that a dead man has neither 
relations nor friuods ; sinee to save some gold und sil- 
ver, I am suffering from my misfortunes ; but I suffer 
more from the want ef fooling to my snbjeots! How 
reproachful to them, if I should dis to my esptivity ! 

44 1 am not sarprieod that I should grieve. My feu- 
dal sovereign is ravaging my toads, althoagh we swore 
to respect each other's possessions. But ane thing con- 
soles me,-~I will not be alow in taking my vuvenge. 

44 Cbail and Pensttirinl my miaAtrafe! <ay Triends! 

I have loved you : I love you new. fting, that my 
enemies will have tittle glory in attacking me ; that I I 
have not shewn to them a heart false and perfidious ; 
that they will act like real vlllatoa if they war against 
me while I am in prison ! 

44 Lady Soir, heaven guard your sovereign merit! 
and bar's whom I claim, and to whom I am a captive ! ” 

The only other poem of Richard* which has been 
preserved, ia a riroeofo against the ’Baaphra of Auvergne, 
and bis consio, whose alliance against the Rreaob king, 
Richard had solicited in vata.— JH/mtrotmns, fc. of the 
Novel* by the Author of Womrky. 

EPITAPH. 

44 Here lies an author— pray forgive 
Tb*? work that fed his pnde— 

Long liter death he hoped to Uve, 

And long before it, died .' 4 
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vbwa&b tip ‘COMPARISONS. 

(from mm Umftr+U 


Heary the Eighth {as I have read). 

To his ambassador once said, 

" My ford, yod'r neither trace 1 nor shape. 
In look an owl, do draw an ape . 44 
To Whom politely thus be spoke* 

44 Your majesty is pleased to joke ; 

I know not whether moot or least 
Pro Uke « bird, or like a beast. 

But this I certainly do know 
(And here he spoke distinct and slow) 

The honour's oft conferred on me. 

To represent yonr majesty .' 4 

LOOK AND SEE. 


(from the same.) 

A stobborn:edbooWmester declared 
That see and too* 4 * the same ; 

A man, who this decision heard. 
■Said , 44 Sir, yoifre much to blame ; 

44 Yon' re made a wonderful mistake 
Which you'll not fail to find, 
Ifyoa’H suppose, -for reason** sake. 
That you, alas, were blind. 

44 If I to yon glass eyes shonld sell. 
This truth would then befell ; 

That, tho’ you’d look extremely well. 
You could not see at all . 44 


VARIBTgaL 

Peter Tenteman. — Penteman having been re- 
quested to paint n emblematical picture ef mortality, 
represeatiag human aka Us and bones, surrounded with 
rich gems and musiooi instruments, to express the 
vanity of tine world's pleasures, amusements, or 
possessions ; that he might imitate nature with the 
greater exactness, be went into an anatomical room, 
where several skeletons tang on wares from the 
celling, und bones and skulls lay uawttered about, 
and prepared to make his designs. While be was thna 
employed, owing either to fatigue or to intense study, 
be fell asleep ; bat was suddenly roused by the 
•book of ao earthquake, which happened at that in- 
stant, on the 18th of September, 1692. The moment 
he awoke, he observed the skeletons moving to 
different directions, and the skulls rolling from one 
side of the room to the other : being total]? 
ignorant of the cause, he was struck with suen 
horror, that be threw himself down stairs, and fell into 
the street half dead. His friends took all possible 
pains to efface the impression made on bis mind, and 
acquainted him with the real entree ef the agitation 
of the skeletons ; hot hi veto ; It affected *Ms spirits 
in so violent a manner, that it brought on a disorder, 
which Shortly ended bis days. 

Superstition the best Doctor. — The oldest 
daughter of a French lady residing in Booverie-atreet 
has bsen afflicted with a most severe and excruciating 
nervous complaint for the period of 18 months. When 
she attempted to leave her bed, the depending posture 
of (fee legs produced the greatest agony to ties stomach 
and bowels ; and after the attempt, she Woaid lie -for 
several houra suffering under saute 'hysterical flililmri, 
distention, and voitont heudradfea. In short, her agony 
was extreme, and she became compl ete l y bed-ridden, 
ike wee constantly bedewed wMi clammy perspiration*, 
her fece mm exwngitfoe, her body emaciated. Tfe* 
most eminent jfbyrioiamte ’this city attended thee young 
tody ; by -expeeto lotions and entreaties he eteteavooued 
to reuse ber exCTtioa— Ay use di ctees and die* to comot 
the deranged state of the bumoo system, hat to ne por- 
pose. Six days&fter bis last visit he received a long 
letter from this yooog lady, stating herself to be recov- 
ered. She had written to Prince Hobenlobe.— .‘He or- 
dered her to say mass thrice, nod pray for him ; at the 
same time he would pray for her, and after the third 
mass she woaid be restored to perfect health. The at- 
tempts to kneel down at the two first masses were pre- 
vented by the tortares nsnally experienced upon trying 
to quit her bed. Dread and apprehension lest she shonld 
lose the chance of recovery, enabled her to perform 
ge u c flee tie u at the third mass, though her attempts to 
quit bed were equally excruciating. She rose quits 
well from her last devotions — [The Times contains tho 
•hove, and adds, 44 In conformity with the Wish of (ho 
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writer, we withhold his name : he is, however, an emi- 
nent physician, and be has given, as vouchers ef his 
statement, the names of the two other physicians of the 
very first rank."] 

Life and Death. — If life be good, death is its fruit. 
If life be an evil, death is its period. 

Beethovens— The celebrated Beethoven, according 
to* a recent letter,’ is become so completely deaf, that be 
is entirely lost to all society. Nevertheless, he has bnt 
lately finished two great works — a mass, which was 
bought for Berlin ; and a new symphony, for the Phil- 
harmonic of London. 

Garden Walks — The destruction of worms and 
insects by the use of salt is an effectual preservative of 
the beauty of gravel walks. Where worms rise much 
in the morning, strew a moderate quantity of salt over 
night, if the weather be dry. 

The Muff and Tippet. — The following mistake is 
said to have been made a few days since, by a child of 
three years old, at a village in Cumberland : A lady 
passed the door with her muf and tippet ; the child 
never having seen such ornaments, cried out, “ Mother, 
mother, here is a woman with a dog in her arms, and its 
tail round her neck." 

One Evil Better than Two. — A merchant having 
suataivetl a considerable loss, desired his son to mention 
it to nobody. The youth promised silence, but at the 
same time requested to know what advantage could at- 
tend it. 44 If you divulge this less," said the father, 

“ we shall have two evils to support instead of one ; 
our own grief, and the joy of our neighbours." 

Notice of coffee, from Sir H. Blunt’s Travels in 
1634. 44 They, (the Turks) have another drink called 

eauphe , made of a berry as big as a small bean, dried in 
a furnace, and beat to powder, of a sooty color, that 
they seethe and drink, in taste a little bitterish, but as 
they may be endured : — if is thought to be the old black 
broth used so much by the Lacedemonians : it drietb ill- 
bumours in the stomach, comforteth the brain," &c. 
&c. &c. 

Singular Resemblance.-— John Ambrosius Bach, 
a German composer, and father of the celebrated musi- 
cian, John Sebastian Bach, had a brother named Chris- 
topher, also a musician, who so exceedingly resembled 
him, that even their own wives could only distinguish 
one from the other by the difference of dress ! The 
brothers tenderly loved each other : their voices, dis- 
positions, tastes, dislikes, even the style of their music, 
were similar If one sickened, the other beoame ill ; 
j id they died within a short time of each other. 

Illegal Commands. — When the King of France 
ordered his army to take off the Protestants, in the in- 
famous massacre of St. Bartholomew, it was a noble 
answer, worthy the gallantry of a true soldier and a loy- 
al subject, he received from the Viscount d’Ortez ; — 
44 Sire, l have communicated your Majesty’s orders to 
your faithful inhabitants, and to the troops in the garri- 
son : I found there good cititens and brave soldiers, 
but not one executioner." 

Skeletons. — On removing, last week, an old par- 
tition in the house of Mr. Charles Reesby, miller, of 
Stamford, the skeleton of a oat was discovered, wedged 
between the partition and the wall ; and what consti- 
tutes the singularity of the discovery is, that between 
the extended fore-legs of the cat, the skeleton of a rat 
was also found. The inference is, that the oat, in pur- 
suit of the rat, foroed itself into so narrow a cavity, that 
it oould not retreat with its prey, but instinctively con- 
tinued to bold it in its paws till death relieved both 
animals from their sufferings. 

Retort. — The Arabs of the Desert have always been 
remarkable for their freedom of speech even to crown- 
ed beads. A Caliph being at the table, a Bedoin pre- 
sented himself, and was desired to sit down. He obey- 
ed, and immediately commenced a tremendous attack 
on'a roasted lamb, which he devoured with unrelenting 
voracity. M In the name of Allah," said the Caliph, 
44 who are you that are thus tearing this poor lamb with 
so much fury ? One would suppose that his mother 
had given you a terrible butting with her horns." 44 No 
replied the Arab, 44 but to judge from your annoyance 
ag my eating him, we might conclude that his mother 
bad at least been your nurse"' 


The Greeks.*— What an idea do we form of the en- 
ergies of liberty, when we contemplate Attica, — whose 
territory exceeded a medium English county,— resist- 
ing the invasion of the Persian monarch, the powerful 
descendant of the all- conquering Cyrus ! — We see the 
Persian, to make sure of his prey, pour into this little 
Grecian state, an hundred thousand chosen men. Ten 
thousand Athenian citizens arm, and march : and 
they are joined by one thousand Plateans. Meanwhile 
the invaders penetrate to within 20 miles of Athens. 
Jealous of the Athenian fame, and anxious to share with 
their ally in the glory of defending their common coun- 
try, or to perish in the attempt, the hardy sons of La- 
cedaemon march 2 10 miles in three days. Unparallelled j 
effort ! Glorious enthusiasm ! — But they have the mor- 
tification to arrive too late. The eleven thousand have 
already triumphed, and immortalized the field of Mara- 
thon ! — Lord Abingdon . 

A Lesson for Duellists. — Two friends happening 
to quarrel at a tavern, one of them, a mao of a very 
hasty- disposition, insisted on the other’s fighting him 
the next morning. The challenge was accepted, on 
condition that they should breakfast together, previous 
to their going to the field, at the house of the chal- 
lenged. When the challenger arrived the next morn- 
ing, according to appointment, he found every prepa- 
ration for breakfast, and bis friend, his wife, and 
children, all ready to receive him. Their repast being 
over, and the family withdrawn, without any hint of 
the fatal purpose having transpired, the challenger asked 
the other if be was ready to attend. 44 No, Sir,” re- 
plied he, 44 not till we are more upon a par ; that amia- 
ble woman, and those six innocent children, who just 
now breakfasted with us, depend solely upon my life 
for their subsistence : and till you can stake something 
equal, in my estimation, to the welfare of seven persons, 
dearer to me than the apple of my eye, I cannot think 
we are equally matched." — 4< We are not, indeed!" 
replied the other, giving him his hand, and they became 
firmer friends than ever. 


Bleached Grass. — In our last number we gave an 
acooont of the process of Bleaching Grass for the manu- 
facture of Bonnets : a friend has since called upon os 
with a small quantity, prepared as directed, and which 
may be seen by calling at the Iris Office. 


REPOSITORY OF ORRIUS. 


44 And Justly the Wise- men thus preach’d to us all, — 

44 Despise not the value of things that are small.” — 

Old Ballad . 


ENIGMA. 

Bv the Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox. 

a 

If it be true as Welshmen say. 

Honour depends on pedigree, 

Then stand by — clear the way : 

Retire, ye sons of haughty Gower, 

And all the race of all Glendour, 

And let me have fair play ; 

For if you pry in ages dark 

And trace your pedigree to Noah's ark, 

I’m older still, for I was there ; 

And before that, I did appear 
With Eve in Paradise. 

For I was Adam — Adam I ; 

And I was Eve, and Eve was I, 

In spite of wind and weather. 

But mark me, Adam was not I, 

Neither was Mrs. Adam I, 

Unless they were together. 

Suppose then Eve and Adam talking — 
With all my heart — but if they’re walking. 
There ends all simile. 

For though I’ve tongue, and often talk, 
And also legs, yet when l walk 
It puts an end to me : 

Not such an end, but that I’ve breath ; 
Therefore to such a kind of death 
I feel but small objection ; 

For soon again I come in view ; 

And though a Christian, yet ’tis true 
I die by resurreotion. 
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iTX ACADEMY will RE-OPEN on Monday July tin. 

TV mu per Quarter ....8 guineas. 

Entrance...... 1 ditto. 

-The PupHs attend twice a week, two hours each tamo. 
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claw of gentlemen. 

Terms per Quarter.... £l 11a. fid. 
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THE HUT AND THE CASTLE; a Romano* By 
the Author of 44 The Rowotoa or the Pratnu; 
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Just Published, 

In One Volume, Demy 8 wo. price 4 a. fid. board*, 

A CLEAR, Systematic View of the EVIDENCES 
of CHRISTIANITY. With Inteoductoit Outs- 
various on the Populae Caubks of InviDiurr. 

Bv JOSEPH MACAEDT. 

London; Published by Lomova* ft Co. and SoM by ill 
Booksellers. 


CHARACTER OP THE WORK. 


44 This is an excellent work, which requires only to be knows 
to be duly valoed ...... The work Is divided into five boob, 

and these again are subdivided into chapters. The ftnt took 
infers the truth of Christianity from the nature and tolfilncst 
of prophecy ; the second founds its truth an the evidence hr- 
nisned t»y profane authors : aud the third reaches (he ism ex- 
clusion from sacred and early Christian writers. The hafik 
book is but remotely connected with the grand subject of tie 
work. It contains three chapters, which treat of the Divhity 
of Christ, the Plurality of the Godhead, and the Unity of At 
Godhead. The fifth is chiefly employed in statist Mr. torirt 
argument in favour of Christianity, and in amwen*$ 
raised by ipfidels against the authenticity of the sacred votase- 
The whole concludes with a summary of Mahanetapiiii, t* 
stands compared or contrasted with the Christian sjvten"- 
Impcrial Magazine . 

44 To those who have not the original works, this woriie 
view of the Evidences of Chriatianfty, Is certainly nluile ; 
and to those who possess them, it will prove a csevssieet 
compendium .” — Evangelical Magazine. 

44 This is a book which we can roost cordially recoausesA 
The prooft are striking, comprehensive, and well wraard ; *** 
the whole work is admirably calculated to remove the iwsMisj 
the intelligent enquirer, and to confirm him In an aaeqaivoal 
belief of the Gos|rel Dispensation .” — Manchester Ms. 
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Illustrations of the Mode of maintaining Health, carisg D» 
eases, and protracting Longevity, by Attention to the Stab* 
the Digestive Organs: with Popular Observations ootbe wh- 
ence of Peculiarities of Air, of Diet, and of Exercise, on » 
Human System. By Dr. Fortier. ... _ 

Mark Macrabin the Camerontan : a Tale. By AH» 
ningham, Author of Traditionary Tales of the Bog"® •" 
Scottish Peasantry. . 


TO CORRESPOMXMBIITS. 


Juvenis' will oblige us by forwarding the eoadasfaw oftk 
Tale— it shall be inserted. — We have a slight ttcoUetftos w 
the paper named, and think it was rather grave for « 
columns. 

Lucius* opinions are at variance with every Just, bamne. 
honorable feeling — We are sorry to fiodtbai IMfi*! 1 
single advocate; and still more so, that that one sbosWJ* 
person whom we would gladly enumerate among* o«r canr* 
pondeot*.— We are perfectly convinced that 
thcr 44 a very honourable” nor an 44 Indispensebk eentn 

Soror*s communication it inserted. — We shall be gW ,0 **** 
again from the same quarter. 

T. K. Y. ; A. ; Aristarchus ; and a Traveller— are received. 
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PRIZE POEM. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

(A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's Medal at the 
Cambridge Commencement, 1823 . ) 

BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED, 

OP TRINITY COLLEOB. j 

The San u high in Heaven : a favoring breeze 
FEU the white tail, and sweeps the rippling seas, 
And the tall vessel walks her destined way. 

And rocks and glitters in the curling spray. 

Among the shrouds all happiness and hope. 

The busy seaman eoils the rattling rope, 

And tells his jest, and carols ont bis song. 

And laaghs hU laughter, vehement and long, 

Or peases on the deck, to dream awhile 
Of his babes’ prattle, and tbeir mother’s smile, 

And nods the bead, and waves the welcome hand. 

To those who weep upon the lessening strand. 

His is the roving step and hnmor dry. 

His the light langb, and his the jocnnd eye ; 

And his the feeling, which, in guilt or grief, 

Makes the sin venial, aod the sorrow brief. 

Bat there are hearts that merry deck below, 

Of darker error, and of deeper woe, 

Children of wrath and wretchedness, who grieve 
Not for the eon n try, bat the orimes they leave, 

Who, while for them on many a sleepless bed 
The prayer is murmured, and the tear is shed. 

In exile and in misery, lock within 
Their dread despair, their nnrepented sin, — 

And in their madness dare to gaxe on Heaven, 

8 alien and cold, unawed and nnforgiven ! 

There the gaunt robber, stern in sin and shame. 
Shows his doll features and his iron frame ; 

And tenderer pilferers creep in silence by, 

With quivering lip, flashed brow, end vacant eye. 
Aod some their are who, in their close of day, 

With dropping jaw, weak step, snd temples gray, 
Go tottering. forth, to find, acroaa the wave, 

A abort sad sojourn, and a foreign grave ; 

And some, who look their long and last adieu 
To the white cliffs that vanish from the view, 

While yaotb still blooms, and vigor nerves the arm, 
The hapless female stands in silenoe there, 

So weak, so wan, and yet so sadly fair. 

That those who gase. a rode nntulor’d tribe, 

Chock the coarse question, and the woanding gibe, 
Aod look, and long to strike the fetter off, 

Aod stray to pity, though they seem to scoff. 

Then o'er her cheek their rons a burning blash, 

Aod the hot tears of shame begin to rush 
Forth from tbeir swelling orbs ; — she turns sway, 
Aod her white fingers o’er her eye*) ids stray, 

Aod still the tears through those white fingers glide, 
'Which strive to cheok them, or at least to bide ! 
Aod there the strippliog, led to Plunder’s school. 
Ere PasSion slept, or Reason learned to role. 

Clasps bis young hands, and beats bis throbbing brain, 
Aod looks with marvel on bis galling chain. 

Oh ! yon may guess from that unconscious gaze 
His soul hath dreamed of those far fading days. 
When, rudely nurtured on the mountain's brow. 

Ho tended day by day his father’s plough ; 

Bloat in his day of toil, bis night of ease. 

His life of purity, bis soul of peace. 

Oh yes ! to-day his soul hath backward been 
To many a tender face, and beauteous scene ; 

The verdant valley, and the dark-brown bill. 

The small fair garden, and its tinkling rill, 


His grandame’s tale, believed at twilight hone. 

His sbter singing in her myrtle bower, 

And she, the maid, of every hope bereft, 

So fondly loved, alas ! so falsely left, 

The winding path, the dwelling in the grove, 

The look of welcome and the kiss of love — 

These are his dreams ; — -but these are dreams of bliss ! 
Why do they blend with such a lot as his ? 

And is there naught for him bat grief and gloom, 

A lone existence, and an early tomb f 
Is there no hope of comfort and of rest 
To the seared conscience and the troubled breast 7 
Ob say not so In some far distant clime 
Where lives no witness of bis early crime. 

Benignant Peniteoce may haply muse 
On purer pleasures, and on brighter views. 

And slumbering Virtue wake at last to claim 
Another Being, and a fairer Fame. 

Beautiful Land ! within whose quiet shore. 

Lost spirits may forget the stain they bore. 

Beautiful Land ! with all thy blended shades 
Of waste and wood, rude rocks, and level glades. 
On tbee, on thee I gase, as Moslems look 
To the blest Islands of their Prophet’s Book, 

And oft I deem that, linked by rnagio spell, 

Pardon and Peaoe npon tby valleys dwell 
Like two sweet Houria beckoning o’er the deep 
The sonls that tremble, and the eyes that weep. 
Therefore on thee undying sunbeams throw 
Their dearest radiance, and their warmest glow. 

And tranquil nights, cool gales, and gentle showers. 
Make bloom eternal in thy sinless bowers. 

Green is thy turf ; stern Winter doth not dare 
To breathe his blast, and leave a rain there ; 

And the charmed Ocean roams thy rooks around. 
With softer motion, aod with sweeter sound : 

Among tby blooming flowers and blushing fruit 
The whispering of yonng birds is never mute, 

And never doth the streamlet cease to swell 
Through its old obannel in the hidden dell. 

Ob ! if the muse of Greece had ever strayed. 

In solemn twilight, through thy forest shade. 

And swept her lyre, and waked thy meads along 
The liquid echo of her ancient song. 

Her fabling Fnnoy in that boor had found 
Voices of music, shapes of graoe, around ; 

Among tby trees, with merry step and glance , 

The Dryad then bad wound her wayward dance. 

And the cold Naiad in thy waters fair 

Bathed her white breast, and wrong her dripping hair. 

Beautiful Land ! upon so pure a plain 
Shall Snperslition hold her hated reign 7 
Most Bigotry bnild up her cheerless shrine 
In snob an air, on such an earth as thine ? 

Alas ! Religion from thy placid Isles 

Veils the warm splendor of her heavenly smiles, 

And the wrapt gazer in the beauteous plan 
Sees nothing dark except the soul of man. 

Sweet are the links that bind os to oar kind. 
Meek, bat unyielding, felt, bat undefined ; 

Sweet is the love of brethren, sweet the joy 
Of a young mother in her cradled toy, 

Aod sweet is childhood s deep and earnest glow 
Of reverence for a father’s bead of snow ! 

Sweeter than all, ere oar young hopes depart. 

The quickening throb of an impassion’d heart. 
Beating in silsoce, eloquently still, 

For one loved soul that answers to its thrill. 

Bat where tby smile, Religion, hath not shone, 

The chain is riven, and the charm is gone. 

And, nnawakened by the wondrous spell, 

The Feelings slumber in their silent cell. 


Hosh’d is the voice of Labor and of Mirth, 

The light of day is sinking from the earth. 

And Evening mantles in her dewy calm 
The conch of one who cannot heed it* balm.* 

Lo ! where the Chieftain on his matted bed 
Leans the faint form, and hangs the feverish head ; 
There is no lustre in his wandering eye, 

His forehead hath no show of majesty. 

His gasping lip, too weak for wail or prayer, 

Scarce stirs the breeze, and leaves no echo there, 
And bis strong arm, so nobly wont to rear 
The feather’d target, or the ashen spear. 

Drops powerless and cold ! the pang of death 
Looks the set teeth, and chokes the straggling breath ; 
And the last glimmering of departing day 
Lingers aronnd to herald life away. 

Is tbeir no duteons youth to spriokle now 
One drop of water on his lip and brow ? 

No dark-eyed maid to bring with soundless foot 
The lnlhng potion, or the healing root 7 
No tender look to meet his wandering gaze f 
No tone of fondness, heard in happier days. 

To sooth the terrors of the Spirit’s flight. 

And spesk of meroy and of hope to-night f 

All love, all leave him ! — terrible aod slow 
Along the croud the whisper’d manners grow. 

‘ The hand of Heaven is on him ! is it onr's . 

To check the fleeting of his number'd hoars 7 
Oh not to as, oh not to as is given 
To read the Book, or thwart the will of Heaven ! 
Away, away ! * and each familiar face 
Recoils in horror from his sad embrace ; 

The tnrf on which he lies is hallowed ground. 

The sullen Priest stalks gloomily aronnd. 

And shuddering friends, that dare not soothe or save, 
Hear the last groan and dig the destined grave. 

The frantie widovi folds npon her breast 
Her glittering trinkets , t and her gorgeoos vest, 
Cireles her neck with many a mystic obsrm. 

Clasps the rich braoelet on her desperate arm, 

Binds her black hair, and stains her eye-lid’s Cringo 
With the jet lustre of the Henovr’s tinge ; 

Then on the spot where those dear ashes lie. 

In bigot transport sits her down to 

Her swarthy brothers mark the wasted cheek. 

The straining eye-ball, and the stifled shriek. 

And sing the praises of her deathless name. 

As the last flatter racks her tortured frame. 

They sleep together ; o’er the natural tomb 
The lichen’d pine rears up its form of gloom, 

And lorn acacias shed their shadow gray. 

Bloomless and leafless, o’er the bnried day. 

And often there, when, calmly, coldly bright, 

* The midnight Moon flings down her ghastly light. 
With solemn murmur, and with silent tread, 

The dance is order'd, and thejrerse is said. 

And sights of wonder, sounds of spectral fear 
Scare the quick glance and chill the startled ear. 

Yet direr visions e’en than these remain j 
A fiercer guiltiness, a fooler stain ! 

Oh ! who shall sing the scene of savage strife, 
Where Hatred glories in the waste of life 7 
The harried march, the looks of grim delight. 

The yell, the rush, the slaughter, and the flight. 

The arm* unwearied io the crnel toil. 

The boarded vengeance and the rifled spcil, 


• This sketch of the death of a New Zealander, and of the 
superstition which prevents the offering of any consolation or 
assistance under the idea that a sick man is under the immedi- 
ate influence of the Deity, is taken from the narrative of the 
death of Dnaterra, a friendly chieftain, recorded by 
Nicholas, Vol. ii. p. 181. 
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And, list of *H, the revd io t be iwod, 

The feast of death, (he bar»q netting of blood. 

When the wild warrior gazes on his foe 
Convulsed beneath him in bis painfal throe, 

And lifts the knife, and kneels him down to drain 
"The purple current from the quivering vein ? 

Cease, cease the tale ; and let the Ocean's roll 
Shot the dark horror from my wildered soul ! 

And are there none to succoor ? none to speed 
A fairer feeliog and a holier creed ? 

Alas ! for this, opon the Ocean blue, 

Lamented Cook, tbjr pennon hither flew ; 

For* this, undaunted o’er the raging brine, 

The ventorous Frank upheld his Saviour’s sign. 
Unhappy Chief, while Fancy thus surveys 
The soattered islets, and the sparkling bays. 

Beneath whose cloudless sky and gorgeous sun 
• Thy life was ended, and thy voyage done. 

In shadowy mist thy form appears to glide, 

Haunting Hie grove, or floating on the tide ; 

Oh ! there was grief for thee, and bitter tears, 

. And racking doubts through long and joyless years , 
And tender tongues that babbled of the theme, 

And lonely hearts that doated on the dream. 

Pale Memory deemed she saw thy cherished form 
Saatohed from the foe, or rescued from the storm ; 
And faithful Love, unfailing and untired, 

Clung to eaeh hope, and sighed as each expired. 

On the bleak desert, or the tombless sea, 

No prayer was said, no requiem sung for thee ; 
Affection knows not, whether o'er thy grave 
The Ocean murmur, or the willow wave ; 

But still the beacon of thy sacred oame 
Lights ardent souls to Virtue aod to Fame ; 

Still Science mourns thee, and the grateful Muse 
Wreathes the green cypress for her own Peyrouse. 

But not thy death shall mar tbe gracious plan. 

Nor check tbe task thy pious toil began ; 

O’er the wide waters of tbe bounding main 
The Book of Life roust win its way again, 

And, in the regions by thy fate endeared. 

The Cross be lifted, and the Altar reared. 

With furrowed brow, and cheek serenely fair. 

The calm wind wandering o'er his silver hair. 

His arm uplifted, and his moistened eye 
Fixed in deep rapture on the golden sky, — 

Upon tbe shore, through many a billow driven. 

He kneels at last tbe Messenger of Heaven \ 

Long years, that rank the mighty with tbe weak. 
Have dimmed the flush upon his faded cheek. 

And many a dew, and many a noxious damp. 

The daily labor, and tbe nightly lamp, 

Have reft away, for ever reft, from him, 

Tbe liquid accent, and the buoyant limb : 

Yet still within him aspirations swell 
Which time corrupts not, sorrow oannot quell. 

The changeless Zeal, which on, from land to land, 
Speeds the faint foot, and nerves the withered hand, 
And tbe mild Charity, which, day by day, 

Weeps every wound, and every stain away* 

Rears tbe young bud on every blighted stem, 

And longs to comfort, where she must condemn. 
With these, through storms, and bitterness, and wrath, 
In peace and power he holds bis onward path. 

Curbs the fierce soul, and sheathes the murderons steel, 
And calms the passions be bath ceased to feel. 

Yes ? he hath triumphed ! — while bis lips relate 
The sacred story of bis Saviour’s fate, 

While to the search of that tumultuous horde 
He opens wide the Everlnsting Word, 

And bids the Soul drink deep of Wisdom there, 

In fond devotion, and in fervent prater, 

In speechless awe the wonder-stricken throng 
Check there rude feasting and their barbarous song : 
Around his steps tbe gathering myriads crowd, 

Tbe chief, the slave, tbe timid and the proud ; 

Of various features, and of various dress, 

Like their own forest-leaves, confused and numberless. 
Where shall your temples, where your worship be, 
Gods of the air, and Rulers of tbe sea ? 

In the glad dawning of a kinder light, 

Your blind adorer quits your gloomy rite, 


And kneels io gladness on bis native plain, 

A happier votary at a holier flue. 

Beautiful Land 1 farewell ! — when toil end strife, 
And *11 the sighs, and all the sins of life 
Shall come about me, when tbe light of Trntb 
Shall scatter the bright mists that dazzled youth. 
And Memory muse in sadness on the past, 

And mourn for pleasures far too sweet to last, 
How often shall I long for some green spot. 
Where, not remembering, and remembered not. 
With no false verse to deck my Ling bast, 

With no fond tear to vex my mouldering dust. 
Tbjs busy brain may find its grassy shrine. 

And sleep, untroubled, in a shade like thine ! 


THE CLUB. 


No. XXXV. — Friday, July 11, 1823. 


“ A woman la a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not." 

SHAKBsrssat. 


i the coast of Australasia tbe last despatches of La 
Peyrouse were dated. 


WE are great admirers of the fair sex; and 
therefore take much interest in those changes of 
fashion which have, in any way, a tendency to 
increase or diminish the charms of our pretty 
countrywomen. It always gives us concern to 
see a fine form sacrificed at the shrine of fashion. 
On the contrary it gives us much pleasure to 
observe the fair sex taking pains to heighten 
those personal charms which nature has lavished 
so unsparingly upon them. 

There is no mode of dress we are so much 
averse to as that of long tight waists. We fear 
that, if not checked by the good sense of the 
ladies, upon which we always place much reli- 
ance, it will be again revived. 

No fashion certainly can be more ungraceful. 
It not only gives, during its continuance, an 
awkward stiffness to the form, but, like tbe ra- 
vages of the small pox, it often leaves behind 
it indelible traces of its existence. The Grecian 
women, who have ever been distinguished for 
their fine figures, are said to have been particu- 
larly careful, not to injure the beauty of their 
forms, by a mistaken taste in dress. The steel 
stays, and the greyhound body were unknown 
to them. They dia not waste their ingenuity in 
contriving means to produce deformity. They 
set off* to advantage the fine proportion of per- 
son for which they have been celebrated, and 
do not, like our lovely countrywomen, strive to 
squeeze themselves into the shape of dumb-bells, 
protuberant at both ends and tnin in the middle. 
Artists, whose judgment on this point is of the 
highest authority, never represent ideal beauty 
in the form of a modern belle, gasping for 
breath in the agonies of tight stays. 

The hooped petticoat, and strange head-dress 
of our great grandmothers, against which the 
wit of Addison was so happily directed, were 
far better than the strait waist which is now 
coming again into fashion. The former were at 
least harmless. A lady was not the worse for 
the fashion when it haa been changed. But the 
case is different with the tight stays. They are 
not only the mould of deformity, but the source 
of disease. We might here enter into some ra- 
ther delicate explanations in support of our as- 
sertion, had we not some consideration for the 
feelings of those among the fair sex, whose mo- 
desty will protect them from the fatal conse- 
quences of the practice to which we refer. 

“ I was once,” said a member, when the ques- 
tion was last mentioned at the Club, “ acquaint- 
: ed with a lovely female who appeared to possess, 

| in a high degree almost every personal attraction. 

The correctness of my appreciation of her ap- 
! pearance was confirmed ny every beholder. A 
very genteel and becoming mode of dress was 
| succeeded by the strait waist which is now be- 


ginning to prevail. The young lady caught the 
contagion ; and was literally so much compress- 
ed that her breathing manifested the idcoq- 
venience which she endured. Still, howerer 
she presisted ; and k a short tine her hm, 
which had the fulness of health and vigour, U 
came lean and emaciated ; — her whole appear, 
anee lost its interest; and she, who had tarn ms 
customed to hear the most flattering compli- 
ments addressed to her, soon saw, with feelings 
doubtless not very pleasurable, the cool looks of 
her once warm admirers, and the triumph of ri- 
vals whom her departed charms had often cha- 
grined.” 

The fair sex never appear so lovely as wta 
they are dressed with elegant simplicity; ad 
they can never be so in any dress which docs 
not combine the qualities of ease and gracefid- 
ness. 

Let us not be regarded as cynical in conse- 
quence of the apparent severity of our strictures. 
The ladies are no where more highly rejected 
than at the Club at the Green Dragon. We can 
see, without complaining, almost any fashion 
when it is kept within the bounds of moderation. 

The waist may be slightly compressed with- 
out much injury or inconvenience being suspec- 
ted ; it may, to a certain extent be lengthened 
without much impairing the gracefulness of the 
female form ; but these limits are too frequently 
passed by the ardour of rivalry on the depravity 
of taste. 

Since then this odious fashion is detrimental 
to gracefulness ; — since it converts beautv into 
deformity, and health into disease since it ex- 
cites the suspicion and ridicule of tbe other sex; 
— and since it would greatly increase the number 
of old maids, those jarring chords of society, let 
us conjure our lovely countrywomen to leave it 
to the only part of tne sex who can find any ex- 
cuse for adopting it. C.X. 

ON THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 


OF all the misfortunes which assail us in life, 
the loss of friends is perhaps one of the hesneit 
" May he outlive every relative and friend” a 
one of the direst curses that can be denounced 
against a man- The loss of fortune may « 
borne with easily, because it may be remedied, 
but the loss of friends is irreparable. A« taw 
die fast around us, it seems as though the du* 
ferent links which chain us to existence were 
snapping asunder, and enforces the idet that 
tbe time will shortly arrive which is to kt - 
our souls from the thraldom of flesh and blood, 
and allow them to range enfranchised and im- 
mortal over the boundless immensity of spice- 
It is a common, nevertheless a just obser«j 
tion, that we never know the value of ourfinc®* 
until we have lost them — it is at the 
when the first burst of grief is giving 
melancholy retrospection, that “ busy, ®«d®? 
memory” recalls to ut in the fullest^ force iw 
genuine worth— it is when the mind is 
that we view their actions through a mem 
which palliates their failings, but adds a w* . 
to their virtues — it is then that we rereU ® 
their kind attentions, their various good otw»j 
and the many pleasant hours yre have 
together : — imagination embodies the® ® 
view — we see them as they were in 
complacently upon us — we read the decret^ 
ings of their sonls which teem with toad 
tion towards us — we reverence them as we 
beings of a superior order, nor does tne 
delusion cease till sad reality breaks ® 
bursts the air-drawn bubble. 
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We may view with comparative apathy distant 
relatives borne to the tomb— consins, uncles and 
aunts may die without earning any long dura- 
tion of sorrow ; nay, even in the event of the 
death of a brother or a sister, though it may 
cause in us at first strong emotions of grief, yet 
where their place in our esteem can be supplied 
by the survivors, our affliction may easily be 
surmounted. But surely the grim tyrant be- 
comes most truly the King of Terrors when his 
unwelcome visit deprives a family of their father 
or a husband of his wife : here he cuts asunder 
- the nearest and dearest ties — here he dashes to 
the ground the sweetest cup of human life. 
Wh&t in the world can be a more gratifying 
sight to a mind of true sensibility, than that of 
an amiable matron surrounded by her blooming 
family, instilling into their young minds the seeds 
arf knowledge and of virtue, and by her own 
bright example encouraging them hereafter to 
become the ornaments of society — what more 
appalling than to see thin parent stem cut down 
by the remorseless hand of death, leaving the 
saplings destitute of their natural support, aud 
ready to wither with the over burthemng heats 
of prosperity or the keen frosts of adversity? 
Though the grief that may be felt by children 
for the loss of the parent may be overpowering, 
yet who can paint or who describe the agonies 
of the doting husband, the widowed father. 
Words cannot express them, nor can an idea be 
formed of the feelings at such a moment but by 
those whom sad experience has taught. 

" Have yoa felt a spooae expiring 
In yonr arm*, before your view ? 

Watch’d the lovely sonl retiring 
From her eyes that broke on yon ? 

Did not grief then grow romantic. 

Raving on remembered bliss T 

Did yon not, with fervoor frantic, 

Kiss the lips that felt no kiss ?” 

Deprived of the object most dear to him in 
life, to whom his every wish was law — tlie being 
who added to every jov, and lightened every 
woe — with whom his life passed gently on un- 
ruffled by the storms of passion, loving and be- 
loved — where can the husband look for comfort? 
lie turns towards his family — bilt they, alas! 
are inadequate to the task, and look to him for 
rapport.— -Say, sceptic, is reason now to grant 
its aid, sunk as it is by this afflicting shock ! Or 
is your natural philosophy to bear him through ? 
No — learn that he looks beyond the world for 
comfort* trusting on his Saviour’s promise, 
views through the aark mist of sorrow which 
encircles him, the brightening period when he 
shall be again united to her he loves in the re- 
gions of unspeakable bliss, where joy shall ever 
reigu and grief shall be no more. 

- — “ Let those deplore their doom. 

Whole hope still grovels in this dsrk sojourn ; 

Bat lofty soals who look beyond the tomb. 

Can smile «t File, sod wonder how they mourn.** 

London , July, 1823. A. W O. 


THE MENDICANT. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

** In the name of God have compassion upon 
who is fast sinking under the pressure of 
“ '^fortune ! ” — This earnest appeal, uttered in a 
^ne of desperation and despair, suddenly ar- 
xny progress. — I turned round to survey 
object from whom the sound proceeded, 
jgffore me stood a pale and emaciated being — 
had traced her furrow on his brow, and 
fe?*urea that evidently once possessed the glow 
°f animation, and manly beauty, were now 


sickly and woe-begone— a prey to famine and 
disease. 

His was indeed a most heart-rending tale, — 
one continued recital of human suffering and 
unabated sorrow — such as are often related, but 
which too frequently remain unpitied and unre- 
garded. Misfortune, and the numberless evils 
which attend in her train, are become too familiar 
to the public ear to claim much sympathy or com- 
miseration, and the numerous impostors which 
pervade our streets have hardened the heart to 
the claims of true charity. But there was some- 
thing in the appearance, the manner of this un- 
fortunate, which denoted his having seen better 
days, — been witness to more prosperous hours ! 
— Of a manly deportment, and seemingly en- 
dowed with an excess of sensibility, it appeared 
as though “ his poverty and not his will” had 
urged him to this last necessity. On the men- 
tion of all that was near and dear to him in life 
— his disconsolate wife and wretched family, his 
feelings overpowered him and he burst into a 
flood of tears — the heavy throbs succeeded 
quickly from his bosom — and it was long ere lie 
could regain his former composure.— I could 
not but participate in his emotion — neither could 
I avoid feeling in some degree as he felt. Could 
I be a dupe or was he an impostor ? Impossible ! 
His voice had a slight touch of the Northern 
accent. I had heard of the general integrity of 
these people— and such I had every reason to 
believe belonged to him. 

By the time he had finished his story he was 
already master of the little I could afford — I 
regretted it was not more ! — Never shall I forget 
that look of gratitude! — never will that silent 
thankfulness with which he regarded me be obli- 
terated from my memory ! 

There is a chord in the human breast which, 
if strung by the hand of sensibility, produces the 
most delightful symphonies — and he who has 
journeyed through the sterile waste of affliction, 
will be the first to sympathize with its melodious 
thrill ; — whilst the devotee to pleasure, or child 
of passion, unheeding listen to its strains, — the 
son of misfortune takes a melancholy delight in 
their cadence, as yielding ideas which assimilate 
with his own wayward fate ! 

Liverpool . J*. N*. 


DUELLING. 

" A moral, sensible, and well bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.** 

Cowrin. 

A few weeks since I saw a humourous propo- 
sition in the Iris, that the Legislature should 
enact a law that all duellists should stand back 
to back, then stooping down discharge their 
pistols between their legs, in hopes that by the 
ridiculous figure each would present to the other, 
the risible faculties might be excited, and fthus 
an end would be put to the affair. 

With the writer of the above I perfectly agree 
as to ridicule being the most likely weapon 
wherewith to assail and reform the honorable 
world ; legislative enactments being in a cause 
of this nature w’orse than nugatory, it being 
perfectly accordant with the principles of the 
professed duellist that the more laws he violates, 
either divine or human, the more he displays 
his independent spirit. What can we imagine 
more truly absurd than two hot headed simple- 
tons standing to be mutually shot at ? and how 
generally do wc 5nd the cause of dispute and 
contention to be insignificant in the extreme, 
and sometimes even imaginary. An unguarded 
word, aye, even a look will call forth the ready 


ire of these knights of the pistol, and place » 
man, who perhaps did not intend to offend, in the 
disagreeable predicament of either exposing his 
person to the almost unerring aim of these mad- 
men, or of forcing himself to apologize to a 
compound of pride, ignorance, and vulgarity. I 
am fully aware that Dr. Johnson has advocated 
the practice of duelling, on the ground that all 
men are by this means placed on an equality, 
that the man of diminutive stature ana weak 
frame of body finds himself at least equal to the 
strong and atnletic. If we were to live in con- 
stant expectation of an affair of this nature, 
the argument might stand good ; we should 
then of course by frequent practice endeavour 
to obtain an expertness in the use of the pistol, 
but this, happily, not being the case, the inequa- 
lity continues as great as ever. I am acquainted 
with a naval officer who can extinguish a lighted 
candle, or kill a sparrow at the distance usual 
amongst duellists, whilst I myself could not 
make sure of hitting a full grown oak at the 
same distance. Let us in conclusion examine 
what the passions are that urge a man to send a 
fellow mortal to his last account (Shakespear is 
too kacknied) boiling over with the worst feel- 
ings that human nature is capable of, and to. 
expose himself in a similar manner to the like 
sudden exit from life. Pride , thou fiend incar- 
nate, thou fell enemy to man, I here again de- 
tect tbee stalking in all thy native majesty, sur- 
rounded by thy constant attendants, enty , jea- 
lousy , and revenge ; “ from pride alone cometh. 
contention.” 

Manchester , July , 1823. L. M. 


THE STORY OF NINETTE.. 


(From the Literary Gazette.) 

IN the time of the Regents there lived, or rather 
flourished, at Yvetot, a sweet little girl named Ninette. 
If the portrait which I hive now before me be faithful, 
nothing so gracious, so ravishing, had yet appeared in 
the kingdom, which does not measore less than a league 
and a half in circumference, and the name of which 
most ever recall to recollection that bon petit Roi im- 
mortalized by oor Horaoe. In the earliest spring of 
her life, Ninette had an elegsnt and flexible figure, a 
beautiful face, a bewitching smile, and eyes so fall of 
tender expression, that one look alone, even when a 
child, revealed her destiny. She was an orphan ; the 
rich Prior of a neighboaring abbey adopted her from 
infancy, and when she bad attained her fourteenth year, 
called her his niece. The Prior was seized by a dan- 
gerous malady, and for ressons which I shall not inves- 
tigate, sent away his niece before the arrival of a crowd 
of cousins, attracted by the hope of sharing bis wealth. 
Ninette arrived at Paris, with the little baggage and the 
little purse |wbicb she had received from her node, 
who died a few days after her departure. 

The manuscript from which I extract my information, 
says nothing of Ninette during the first four months of 
her residence at Paris. It is however probable that, 
in some obscure retreat, she concealed ber sorrow and 
indulged her affectionate regret; for when she pre- 
sented herself to the persona to whom she had been re- 
commended by the Prior, and who refused to receive 
ber, the roses bad faded from ber cheeks, and the bril- 
liancy of her beauty bad quite disappeared. 

Ninette had exhausted her feeble resources, and be- 
gan to feel the pressure of want and despair, when one 
fine evening a lady, who bad followed her some time 
under the arcades of the Place Royale, addressed her 
in the most affable manner, and so insinuated herself 
into the confidence of the poor child, that she ob tain ed 
from ber all ber history. The lady pressed ber to go 
home with her, and Ninette cheerfully complied with 
the ardent request of ber generous protector. They 
mounted an elegant carriage, which waa in waiting on 
the Boulevard, and alighted at a very fine hotel in Rue 
Culture Saiute Catherine. 

Ninette passed some weeks in a pavillion from which 
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•he witnessed the promenades and amasements of other 
young ladies, with whom she coaid not associate or coo* 
Terse ; and though she occasionally fell some anxiety for 
the resnlt of the extraordinary attentions she received, 
«he had ooljr to cast her eyes on the mirror, and observe 
the returning tints and the improving beauty of her 
countenance, to be satisfied and cheerful. Agreeable 
as was her situatibn, her solitude at length began to be 
irksome ; and one day on leaving the bath, she ventur- 
ed to give a hint on the subject to her protector, who 
herself assisted her, and performed for her the most 
minute services. “ My child,” said her ftiend, “ your 
health and beauty are restored, and I will now inform 
you of the honour that awaits ycu. My name is La 
Fillon, and is celebrated in Paris. 1 am the friend of 
the Prince, and my honse is a sort of merry chapelry to 
his parish.” Ninette bad commenced a string of ques- 
tions, which occasioned the utmost mirth to the lady, 
when Monseigneur was announced. “ Your Excellence 
has arrived most fortunately,” said the dame: “Nin- 
ette, just from her village, is ignorant of every thing ; 
but I can assure you she is worthy of your high protec- 
tion.” Ninette justified the recommendation ; and as 
a shrewd woman has more wit than a prime minister, 
•be succeeded in inspiring a passion as sincere as a man 
of the Prince’s character could experience, and be 
placed her virtue under the safeguard of La Fillon, who 
was personally responsible. 

Cardinal Dubois had followed the advice of Horace, 
and his establishment united rutile, et Tagreable. It was 
at once an agency of pleasure and of police. He pre- 
tended that the femmes galantes, by their habit of deceit, 
had a great advantage over the most expert politicians ; 
and that in the company of certain nightly witnesses, 
the most profound diplomates committed important 
indiscretions. This idea induced the Cardinal to 
give a degree of vogue to the boudoir of La Fillon, 
and to attract there, especially, the diplomatic corps. 
The female agents had orders to re-double their seal 
and activity on the occasion of a plot which was on foot 
against legitimacy, since known as the conspiracy of 
the Marquis de Cellamere. In spite, however, of every 
precaution, the Abb6 Porto Carrero, nephew of the 
Portnguese Ambassador, succeeded in deceiving the vi- 
gilance of the Regent and of bis ministers. Every thing 
was prepared for the triumph of the cause of the Duo 
de Maine; and Don Velasquez, secretary of the em* 
bassy, was to set off in the night for Madrid, with the 
Abbe Porto Carrero, and the definitive arrangements of 
the conspirators who were to put the reins, now held by 
the Regent, into the hands of a bastard of Louis Xiv. 
So much it has been necessary to say of politics, to give 
the key to what remains of the adventures of Ninette. 
Cardinal Dubois, in order to amuse Ninette in the se- 
parate and select part of the Harem to which she was 
confined, ordered her to have masters in all the fashion- 
able accomplishments, and to enjoy every gratification 
consistent with his political plans in the administration 
of his establishment. It so happened that the same 
drawing-master had the honour of instructing the lovely 
Ninette and the intriguing Don Velasquez; and the 
terms in which the instructor spoke of the joong lady 
so excited the curiosity of the Secretary, that be was 
determined to see the treasure so carefully ooncealed in 
the bouse where be was an assiduous visitor. The 
praises of Don Velasquez, in which the old master often 
indulged Ninette, produced on her a similar effect ; 
and, as curiosity easily triumphs over feebleness, the 
desire of seeing each other was soon equally felt by 
both the young scholars. 

The desire of the young admirers was not long op- 
posed. La Fillon demanded «ooly, as the price of her 
compliance with the wishes of the demoiselle, that she 
should be informed of all the movements of the young 
diplomats. Ninette, who knew not the imporbmoe of 
tbe stipulation, promised and kept her word. The in- 
timacy continued regular and ardent during two mouths. 
Don Velasquez, increasingly charmed by bis fair cap- 
tive, seldom missed his opportunity; be arrived about 
midnight, and departed ’ efore daylight by a door in 
|be garden, of which he posse&srd the key. 

“ One evening he arrived as esrly as nine o’clock, 
and without l> ing leas tender, be had a melancholy and 
distracted air. Ninette was alarmed ; bet inquiries 
were answered by caresses and by mysterious words, 
which she remembered without being able to compre- 


hend. The night advanced ; he asked for paper to . 
write a note, and when it was finished he desired Ni- 
nette to address it to S. A. R. Mad. la Duchetse du 
Maine a Sceaux. Instantly he rose, concealed the note 
in the folds of bis cravat, embraced tenderly his friend, 
and rushed from her arms. She flew after him throngb 
the garden, but could not reach him before he had 
mounted a chaise de poste , in which she saw another 
person. * Route d* Orleans,* tbe orders given to the 
postillion, were the only and the laat sounds which she 
ever heard from his lips. 

In tumult and despair Ninette awoke her protector, 
and told her all that had passed. La Fillon rose in 
haste, flew to tbe hotel of tbe Cardinal Dubois, and with- 
out informing him how she bad obtained her intelligence, 
apprized him of tbe events which her bsrem had so 
recently witnessed. Tbe circumstances confirmed sus- 
picions which the sacred Minister bad already enter- 
tained. Couriers were despatched on the road to 
Spain. Don Velasquez and the Abbd Porto Carrero 
were arrested at Poitiers; their persons and papers 
were searched, the conspiracy was discovered, and tbe 
son of Made* Montespan lost the regency, because tbe 
Cardinal had the wit to entrust the police of the king- 
dom to his files de joie , and because a young lover 
oonld not quit Paris without a last embrace of his mis- 
tress. On wbat slender threads are the destinies of 
empires suspended ! 

The greater number of women know no other perfidy 
but that which love suggests. The Cardinal determined 
to recompense Ninette for the service she bad rendered 
tbe Government, hot she refused tbe reward of s trea- 
son which her heart disavowed ; and when she lesrnt 
that she had been tbe innocent cause of the ruin of 
Don Velasquez, whom she passionately loved, she re- 
solved to abandon her present course, and return to 
privacy and to virtue. - 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

On the Prejudices and superstitious Ideas of the PtstesU 

of that part of Livonia called Lettland (Lettomo.) 

(In a Letter from Count Bray, If taister from the Kb. ** 
Bavaria at St. Petenbargh.) ^ * 

At tbe return of spring, the Lsttoman pesssst tikes 
care not to expose himself to hear tbe cuekoo the fat 
time, either when be is fasting or has no money u hk 
po ket. If this should happen to bun, he would be- 
lieve himself in danger of famine and want for tbe rest 
of tbe year. This is what be calls being bewitched by 
the cuckoo ; be therefore is very guarded to hare bm- 
nsy about him, and to eat something very early ia fa 
morning before hs leaves bis bouse. He hta tbe mas 
fears, sad takes the same precautions, on tbe first arri- 
val of tbe lapwing. 

When a hare or a fox crosses his path, bs considers 
it as a bad omeo; but if it is a wolf, tke mm. is fa- 
vourable. 

When the Lettonian peasant has takes bis fowling 
piece, and on going out of his house the first perns 
he meets is u woman or a girl, it is a bad sign, sod be 
will have no sport ; he therefore returns, asd does not 
proceed till, on going out again, the first be meets is 
a man or a boy. If he goes out fishing aiooe, be does 
not communicate his intention to any body, or tbit 
would bring him ill luck. It is only when be waits aa 
assistant that another person, besides tbe latter, any 
be informed of it without doing any barm. If be is 
•ogling, and baving laid hit line on tbe ground some- 
body treads upon it, he ia convinced that be shall never 
catch any thing with that line. 

The peasant does not allow any person to admire or 
praise any thing he possesses, especially his flocks, his 
poultry, his oorn, &o. ; he ia convinced that every 


From the very bosom of cor 
ruption she rose, and retired to find, in the sentiment ( 

of her shame, the energy to escape from infamy. The i lhin ff *° will perish, 

very day on which she had been presented by the Car- j cattle are affected by any disease, be does a* 

dinal Dubois to the Regent, she left the harem of La ! ^ 1° attribute it to the witchcraft and malevolence of 
Fillon by the garden gate, of which Don Velasquez had t son,e neighbour : he then takes care to perfume bis sb- 
left the key, and took refuge in the Penitentiary which i Wei with ••aafostida. 

Mad.de Beauharnais Miramont had founded at tbe close of 
the seventeenth century, under the name of Saints Pelagis. 

' The venerable Ecclesiastic who superintended that 
pious establishment, himself tbe model of apostolic 
virtue, received with kindness the young penitent, 
raised her above despair, and talked to her of her 
beauty and her charms, in order to increase in her own 
estimation the value of the sacrifice she voluntarily 
made. Accustcmed to read the hnman heart, he soon 
perceived that the beautiful Ninette, in indolging tbe 
emotions of a religious affection, only sought to modify 
the natural feelings by which she was agitated. She 
wished to take the veil ; be dissuaded her from a pur- 
pose conceived by a troubled, and not a calm and en- \ 
lightened soul. His tender exhortations triumphed 
over her passions, and she left the asylum to return to 
Yvetot, where her beauty and her grace vanquished all 
suspicion, and closed tbe mouth even of envy itself. 

A young descendant of tbe Lord of the oountry loved 
Ninette, and in spite of a confidential disclosure of tbe j 
scenes of her past life, be wished to make her his wife, j 

They were married, and la file de bonne volanti became < * ■ . 

the most faithful of wives and the^post tender of mo- ! C ™P* The reaper takes care not to toscb sad 
there. The retreat, opened aatx fUes de bone voktnU j bewitched ears, and passes without cutting tbesx 
by Mad. de Beauharnais Miramont, in which another * ^ I™ 1 nnn| ber of the peasants, unfortunately, *tw 

Mad.de Beauharnais was imprisoned in the reign of eDter ^>n the* superstitious nation that fire kindled ty 
terror, is now a prison for debtors, for vagabonds, for , l*RbUHDg is not to be extinguished. When ascb w 
men of letters; and it is within its walls that this his- 
tory of Ninette b. s been composed. 


Their hives are usually placed on the largest tree* ia 
the forest, or they make boles in those trees wbtrefa 
bees have settled of themselves. They always tike a 
companion to gather tbe honey, aod they divide fa 
honey and wax with the most scrupulous equality, be* 
iug convinced that the slightest fraud would cism fa 
bees to emigrate or to die. 

They ascribe a particular virtue to all plants gathered 
on Midsummer Eve, for which reason tbsy carefully 
preserve them, to give to tbeir cattle in case of uck- 
nesa. Before Midsummer they pluck up all tbe gnu 
which they give to their cattle in the stable: tbeyiro 
persaaded that if it were oot with *»sojthe it woali 
make the cows lose their nailk. After Midsummer Eve 
they use the scythe without fear or scruple. Oa fas 
same Eve, which is more important to them thia fa 
holiday itself, no family neglects to bring from tbe gtr* 
den and the fields a stock of pot-herbs for the visler. 

When they happen to find in a field ripe can of con 
crossed in a particular manner, or onitAl io bndft 
they ascribe it to tbe malevolence of some eorwMptf" 
who has eodeavoured to draw some sorcery epoe 
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FMr Venus, who oft amongst mortals goes ambling. 

Was lost t’other day and she somewhere went rambtfaf. 
It pnt all the Gods to their trumps to find out. 

Her dress, her disguise, hev engagements or route; 
Apollo and Cupid, who seldom unite, 

i Love and Besson being different as darkness and light) 
igreed to go out fo search of the dame. 

And at dusk to the green of a temple they came ; 

" 1 have found he. ” say» Capld," A polio, look there!” 
4 TIs my mother, I know her deportment and air;” 

“ Your mother!” says Reason, ” yon bfotv'.ering calf,” 
Your mother w» never so handsome by half; 

Look again, )onfyonng urchin, repining you’ll own, 
Such' beauty can be 8 — — M — — *s alone.” 

Oldham, July l, I flts. C. T. 


acoident happens they are discooraged, and do 
any thing to check the progress of the flames. 

A funeral must never pahs through • tilled field. m 
even in winter, though it might considerably sbort« 
the way. Tbe peasant is fhltj persuaded that s W 
through which s funeral has passed becomes ban**. 

Except on extraordinary occasions, no Amends w* 
allowed oo Mondays sod Fridays. 

A peasant who is in search of a wife, never |**n 
except on a Thursday or Monday, into the bouse vbew l 
he expects to make his choice. The bride satf b^f| 
groom are not to give their bare hand to soy body. •• 
the day of their marriage, except to each other et 
altar ; otherwise they are threatened with poeerly 
the whole of their union. It is also s very bsd . 
when the bride return'; from church, sbefinds *®J 
j co the threshold of her door. 
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When a yoaug girt finds a leaf of trefoil divided into 
foar instead of three parts, it is a sign that she will be 
married within the year; at all events she carefully 
preserves this leaf till her wedding-day. 

If on the 1st of February the son shines only so long 
as is necessary to saddle a horse, they expect fine wea- 
ther for hay-making. 

On Christmas Eve the countrymen are accustomed 
to drive about a great deal in sledges : they think that 
this will cause their hemp to be more abundant, and 
higher : they do not fail to visit the alehouse, and to 
drink heartily, the same evening, being convinced that 
this is a way to make them look well till the following 
Christmas. 

la summers when flies are abnndant, they expect an 
ample crop of buck wheat ; and if the prunus padus is 
thickly covered with blossoms, they expect a very 
rainy summer. 

The Lettonians never destroy crickets by fire, being 
persuaded that those whioh escape will destroy their 
linen and clothes. 

When a peasant loses his way in a wood after sunset, 
he avoids calling any person to show him the way, be- 
ing convinced that in that case the evil spirit of the 
forest would cause him to plunge still deeper into its 
recesses. 

When the peasants intend to buiid a house, they 
carefully observe what species of ant first appears on 
the spot, or seems to be common in the neighbourhood : 
if it is the common large ant ( formica rufa, Linn,) or 
the black ant ( formtcq rubra , Linn.) they choose ano- 
ther place. 


NATIONAL MANNERS. 

John Bull is accused of a strong national prejudice, 
yet, let him see other countries, and you will find no one 
so impartial, so little addicted to this imperfection. A 
Briton travels (in general) more than bis neighbours ; 
if nobility or wealth be bis lot, be goes abroad as a mat- 
ter of polished necessity ; if a mercantile character, bis 
interest leads him thither, money is no impediment 
Economy, and a narrow policy keep our neighbours 
more at home ; and when they travel they are apt to 
measure their road and researches by the purse, and 
(being circumscribed in all) fail not to be equally lim- 
ited in liberality. I have known a thousand persons of 
different nations abroad, some in their own, some in con- 
tiguous countries, bat how few have I found divested of 
blind partiality, or generally informed as to the man- 
ners, customs, virtues, and rooted defects of other states ; 
even 'hose who had passed thrice seven years on Eng- 
lish ground, and had tasted both ils freedom and hos- 
pitality, turned jealousy to angrsteful home, (I speak 
of emigrants) and spoke lightly of the benefits of con- 
stitutional greatness, and of firm yet tolerant power. 

Count the second time expatriated, on account 

of the mfashionabknsss of immutable fidelity to one un- 
altered family and cause, met me at Naples, after seven 
years separation. He was evidently disgusled with re- 
volutionized France, and fonnd that he returned to a 
country, but not to a home, yet was he so much a French- 
nan at heart, that neither grey hairs, vicissitudes, dis- 
appointments, nor the third of a century having rolled 
over bh head, could divest him ofsuperanuated nation- 
ality, and (to my otter astonishment ) he began (in an 
evening walk) to blame certain English customs, which 
to place those of the Continent in comparison 
therewith. He insisted on that our single women en- 
joy too much freedom ; that they mingle too much, and 
et too early a period, with the world ; that they were 
allowed to walk arm in artta with a cousin, or with a 
friend of the family of the other sex ; or to parade the 
streets and parks alone, followed only by an overgrown 
laguais and a long csne, which was a mere matter of 
form j for (added he) this automaton may be stopped 
for whole hours. at a circulating library, a music se ler’s, 
er a laoe merchant’s, or a dress maker’s, or even dis- 
missed at a relation’s door, and ordered to return in an 
boar. <« Ham y eoU qui tool y pens*/' replied I. “ Bat 
H 19 so/* triamp'titntlj resumed he : «• sqd then sga.n a 
uibgle woman may ride on horseback in in independent 
masculine style, through town jind country, with a groom 
m quart* r of a mile behind her ; and she roiy pick np 
os many beans as she pleases, without the least scandal. 
Now what facilities these customs afford for seducing the 


young mind, what favourable opportunities for forming 
dangerous connexions, for a bad match, an unfortunate 
attachment, nay, even for intrigue itself! Whereas a- 
broad the unmarried lady is all circumspection, she 
never goes shopping unattended by some relation or 
governess, she has no access to these convenient hous- 
es for rendezvous , and is seldom from under a parent’s 
eye ; * no taking the carriage all alone (o make calls, or 
for a bteath of air.* Even at church she must not go 
alone ; and if she is not at a convent or at some semi- 
nary for education, her pleasures are moderate, rare, 
and never so public as to make her familiar to the vul- 
gar eye. It is not until she enters the wedded state 
, that she is perfectly her own mistress, then (concluded 
the count) I allow that she makes up for lost time ; her 
flirtings then begin, and I do not approve of all the ha- 
bits in married life, in France and in warmer climates : 
yonr’s are more domesticated in general ; but, iu the 
highest classes, ycu are not much behind your neigh- 
bours.” 

Such was the amount of his remarks, which I coun- 
terbalanced by a few instances of what had passed un- 
der my own eyes ; my readers will decide between ns. 

The greatest reserve is imposed upon yonng unmar- 
ried ladies abroad ; they come timidly into society. 
Mamma , (a word pronounced ostentatiously by high and 
low with an infantine sir of simplicity) tires the listen- 
er’s ear with ** my daughter is so young; — at her age 
late hoars are fatal ; — she never tasted wine — she is a 
stranger in the world” (Is monde ), by which in public 
life is meant- Yet governesses and femmes de campagnis 
in France, duennas in Spain, and even begnines in Flan- 
ders, prevent not attachments being formed. The old 
and inrorrnptible have neither ears nor eyes, and the 
young, servile, and indifferent, may be gained, and as 
easily pnt off their guard as the long footman and long 
cane, or the groom at n quarter of a mile's 0 stance from 
Lady Mary. I knew a certain princess who bad all her 
first interviews with the noble but ruined prince, whose 
widow she is, at their parish church. At Florence, I 
could not help admiring a lovely creature about sixteen 
vearsof age, pale, dejected, and withering , (as I thought) 
from a decline ; I enquired the cause. “ Mai d'amors” 
replied her mother, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“ Love-sick ?” thought I, and I looked uncertain as it 
were. “ Si” added she, in order to convince me, la 
natura e sempre la nature,” (nature is always nature.) 
This was animal in the superlative degree, and anch a 
thing could not be nained in England. 

So much for the great delicacy of unmarried life, in 
which state caution seems to be all, sentiment a nomi- 
nal part only : the wedded fair on the continent are 
charming, but custom effects strange things amongst 
them. I should have offered my arm, or rode on horse- 
back, tits a tele , a thousand times with any of my on- 
married countrywomen, without a doubtful or stray 
thought, at Naples, Rome, Florence, Milan, Pisa, & c. 

I should have obeyed the orders of any unmarried dame, 
bat the idea of a cavaliers servente cannot be explained 
in English ; yet take things as they are, weigh them in 
the scale of propriety, value, and comparison, and it is 
difficult to say where the preponderance may fall. A 
most attractive and amiable Marchesa, allowed me to 
conduct her in an open carriage from Naples to Gaeta, 
the day became oppressively hot, on her arrival, she 
went to bed, and summoned me to read English poetry to 
fier. And here, candid reader, 1 pledge my veracity, 
that nei her the Marchesa nor her reader, cherished any 
idea beyond friendship, and the complaisance which 
well bred met. owes to commanding beauty accustomed 
to charm and to rale ; nevertheless, there is bat one 
opinion in the mind of 

The Hermit Abroad. 


A COXCOMB PUNISHED.* 

T had the misfortune to diae at Beauviller’s, what is 
called sn comile, one day, aq<Lwa* amazed beyond, mea- 
sure at the conceit, laudejv and garrulity of a beard- 
less youth, spoiled, like many others, by travelling. The 
thing was self-sufficient as if he had been a man of the 
highest importance; loquacious about. his travels, as if 
no one. .had visited the Coutiuent.bat himself ; nod his 
breath was a blight and mildew on every female name, 
his fool tips uttered* He must havq beqn as, wicked as 


weak, not to have weighed the probability of detection-, 
in a company in which there were three men of distinc- 
tion and experience, one a laurelled and travelled ve- 
teran, and other two gentlemen of age and talent, long 
acquainted with the Continent, and one of whom had 
been attached to different embassies : the rest of the 
party, it is trne, were gosling university men and mili- 
tary recruit exquisites ; so that onr loquacious puppy 
expected to have had the majority in bis favour. 

After the hseknied coxcombical tricks of sporting 
rings, seals, snuff-boxes, antiques, cameons, and immo- 
dest paintings, to prove the extent of his Continental 
tonr, be rang the changes where he had been, by add- 
ing some adventure, iu order to bring in the thing with 
more eclat, and to shew his Consequence, his snccess, 
and the high company which he kept. At Plorenoe.be 
had the good fortnne to gain the affections of a pt htei- 
pessa , who offered him her fortune, which he rejected ; 
bat accepted of her person, until attracted by a French, . 
duchess, at Venice. At Naples, he lost two houses . 
worth five hundred guineas each ; and, at Rome, had 
been stabbed by a jealoas husband, whose wife eloped 
with him. In the march of Ancona, he was over-turn- 
ed in a Russian princess’s barouche ; in the Tyrol he 
was pursued by another jealoas rival, a man of the 
highest birth ; was obliged to exchange shots with him, 
and to “ wing ths cursed fellow /” — Here he swallowed 
a bumper of hock. Then at Florence, he was enfamitis 
with Burghersh ; band and glove with the Duchess of 
Albany ; had a cover at all the foreign ministers ; Cock- 
burn, at Stutgard, was his chief crony ; be knew Cam- 
bridge quite intimately at Hanover ; and Prussia (mean- 
ing the king of that country) at Aix-la-Chappelle. 

The yonng people stared, the elderly smiled contempt.. 
He now proceeded to show a long lock of auburn hair, 
which he said belonged to an English lady of high birth, 
naming her at full length : and offered to read a love 
letter from another titled lady then residing at Paris. 
After a couple of glasses of Champagne, be produced a 
second love letter, from a general officer’s unmarried 
daughter, and circnlated it rennd the table, (my next 
neighbour observing to me in a whisper) that he knew 
the hand writing to be the fellow’s own. As the wine 
circnlated, he began to lose recollection, and confound-- 
ed name, place, and time, committing himself more and 
more as he went on, and giving himself the lie at each 
fresh adventure. He concluded, by informing us of an 
intrigue he had commenced the day befoie ; and giving 
ns the name of a lady with whom he had an appoint- 
ment at ten o'clock, " but whom he meant to cut, as 
he had a serious notion of seducing s poor navy officer’s 
daughter under promise of marriage, and then (* the 
old story,' said he) putting her off for fear of incurring, 
my rich ancle’s displeasure.’' 

Every man of sense was now indignant, bnt the gen- 
eral conld bear it no longer. “ Young man,” said he, 

“ I have a doubt which preponderates in your charac- 
ter, scoundrel or the liar ; but they are both closely . 
blended.” — “ Do you kqow, sir ” cried the boast- 

er, in a rage, — but I held him in bis chair, that fie might, 
hear all, and advised him to make his reply when my 
honourable friecd bad done speaking. “ The first of,, 
your culpable fooleries this day,” continued the general, 

" was to show ns a naked figure on a snuff-' ox, which ‘ 
yon asserted to be that of a princess in Italy, (yoor 
oast-off mistress !) Now, sir, I was asked to purchase 
that very box yesterday, in Bus ds Biehlieu , bull thought , 
it too dear and too indecent. The French duchess,; 
whose favoors you boasted of at Venice, happened to- 
be at the same time you name at Lausanne ; for I was . 
there myself. The lock of auburn hair you bought of. 
Aspasie, an unfortunate paphian, for a Napoleon, and I , 
saw you receive the bargain in the arcade. The Eng- 
lish lady of high birth who smiled upon you, as yon pre- 
tend, might have smiled 1 as in scorn’ oo you, when , 
you, yesterday, impertinently tried to get acquainted • 
with her at the Opera. The great -people whom you . 
mention aa your intimates abroad, are only known ta . 
you byname. The first letter which^yeu offered to - 
produce,, is y onr. tailor’s unpaid hill, and here it is, as , 
yon let it fall ; and |be second is kqown by. one in com- . 
pany. to be your .own , hapd, writing. You** adventure , 
of yesterday, l take to be another falsehood ; and yoor . 
serious intentions of seducing my friend’s daughter, I , 
shall prevent, by informing him of it, and by procuring 
for you sons corporeal chastisement, such as your base- 
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nets ud an® salines* deienrei. Aid now, sir, quit tb« 
company, either bj the door or the window, for not one 
second more aboil you iofoet the room with your pea* 
tiforous slander.’* 

The youth withdrew, covered with the contempt and 
hatred of all around, muttering, that the general should 
bear from him the neat day, and that oae of them 
should fall ; but, by six in the morning, the hero had 
left Paris, and has not since heea beard of by 

The Hermit Abroad. 


THE BEGGAR. 

IN cresting’ La Roe de la Paix, I was stopped at 
the corner of the Boulevard by a gentleman, 
who; with all imaginable politeness, held out his 
hat to me, and requested alms, inquiring at the 
same time after my health. The novelty of this 
proceeding surprised me. I threw a glance at 
the civil mendicant, from whom my suspicion 
forced a smile. He was dressed in a green great 
coat, nankeen pantaloons, and a blue and white 
striped waistcoat. A large cravat sustained his 
double chin, which had just been shaved ; his 
shoes were fastened by silver clasps ; his hair 
was powdered ; and he held in his hand a stick 
that reminded me of the gold-headed canes car- 
ried by footmen. At first I fancied that I was 
the dirpe of a mischievous jest ; and I was be- 
ginning to be angry, when my petitioner again 
extended his bat, and begged that I would not 
u terminate the happiness of his day.” 

The tone of his voice, the affectation of his ex- 

S ressions, the singularity and neatness of his 
ress, all inspired me witn a feeling of curiosity 
which I could with difficulty resist. Slipping 
my hand slowly into my pocket, in the hope of 
exciting his expectation, I kept chinking a few 
pieces of money, while I asked him what were 
the causes that could have reduced him to prac- 
tice a profession which so ill accorded with his 
language and his habit ? Charmed with the 
sound of a few crowns, which in his own mind he 
already appropriated to himself, our beggar me- 
ditated for an instant, and then declared that 
he merely followed his judgment and taste. 
" What !” answered I, “ at yonr age (he appear- 
ed to be at most 60 years old), when there are 
so many ways which would lead you to a peace- 
ful and happy life !” “ I have travelled them 
all,” he replied, “ and I never tasted a tranquil- 
lity, a happiness, equal to that which I have en- 
joyed’ during the few last months. I haveprov- 
'edT all conditions— -none suited me. Driven from 
one post by intrigue, I entered on another, 
through patronage, which I left from caprice. I 
lost my fortune m trade, my health in the army. 
When I was rich, exciting envy ; when poor, 
calling forth pity ; obliged to bend to the wishes 
of great men ; dreading the treachery of little 
ones ; tormented by the desire of adding to what 
I possessed, or by the fear of loosing what I had 
acquired ; compelled to shew respect to those 
whom I hated ^ employing disreputable strata- 
gems to obtain preferment, and ambiguous 
means to retain it ; continually occupied with 
anxiety for the future ; — I passed the greater 
part of my life in a perpetual agitation ; in a 
mixture of hope and suspense ; of short snatches 
of happiness, and vexations the end of which I 
could scarcely ever discover. One luck day, 
braving prejudice, which has only the strength 
that one gives it oneself, scorning shame, which 
ought not to attach to the beggar on foot more 
*han the beggar in a coach, I did that which 
most men do — I turned to account the self-love 
and pride of my fellow creatures ; I levied a con- 
tribution on all the human passions. Free from 
the duties which society imposes, from the obli- 


gations it commands ; without attachment, with- 
out family, alone in the midst of all 5 I created 
for myself a resource which lias never deprived 
me of my independence. Exempt from the 
pains, from the bustle which attend fortune and 
rank, I Eve without care, without solicitude for 
the morrow.” “ But does it not happen that 

charity ” “ I never reckon on chanty. My 

calculations are surer. There is more to be gain- 
ed by the vices of men than by their virtues. 
You shall judge for yourself, from the history of 
my days. 

" I seldom rise early. However, when- that 
does occur, I go and try my fortune on the 
Boulevards. You- must be well aware that I 
never address those honest artisans whose com- 
passion I might easily awaken, but whose bene- 
ficence my habit would deter. Sometimes, how- 
| ever, betrayed by custom, I have accidentally 
applied to a workman singing as he goes along 
i to his shop. In almost sul such cases, I have 
i instantly perceived my mistake ; and more than 
once I have bestowed alms on him from whom 
I had requested them. 

“ About nine o'clock I watch for those young 
girls who, alone, and in a morning dress, walk 
with a quickness which induces me to suspect 
that they are in pursuit of pleasure. Tueir 
whole minds engrossed by a single idea, they 
look neither to the right nor to the left. I glide 
softly after them. My voice, in the mildest 
tone, strikes their ear with a timid prayer, to 
which I take care to add with a little more em- 
phasis them words, which never fail of effect — 
“ it will insure your happiness/ — Immediately, 
and without stopping, they open their little 
purse of green silk, and give me a small piece 
of money, thanking me at the same time, by an 
.almost imperceptible smile, for an expression 
which they have the goodness to regard as a 
prophecy. 

44 I return slowly, laughing inwardly at the 
idle clerk and the self-important master who are 
going to their offices. I see the author who 
racks bis brains fer a rhime or a couplet, and 
the actor who repeats his parts in an under tone 
and without gesture, that he may not incom- 
mode passengers. Seldom do I interrupt these 
honest people. Nevertheless, last week I ven- 
tured to implore the aid of a performer at a 
minor theatre, to whom I bethought myself to 
lend for a moment the name of our most cele- 
brated tragedian. His countenance sparkled, 
he made me repeat my reouest, and paia me for 
my mistake like a man wno was more pleased 
than surprised at it. I meet, on my way, the 
advocate who is going coldly to plead the cause 
of a client whose pretensions he has himself 
condemned ; the bailiff who hurries to the lodg- 
ings of a young man of fashion against whom 
he has for six months had a warrant of arrest, 
the execution of which, in virtue of certain gra- 
tuities, he has repeatedly postponed. I have 
never dared to solicit the pity of this last. To 
be successful, it would be necessary to attack 
his weak side, and I am always afraid of mis- 
taking it. 

“ At ten o’clock see me near the Tortoni, or 
the Cafe Anglais. I continue my moral obser- 
vations ; ana I find that the cries of misery must 
not be poured into the ears of a man who has 
jnst risen from table* There I am never served 
until after the waiter, whose eyes dispute with 
me the remainder of the small change which he 
has just given, and which is thrown to me with 
a disdain that relieves me from the necessity of 
acknowledgment. 

“I then generally visit the garden of the 
Thuilleries. It affords me a rich harvest on a 


fine day. If you did but know the value to me 
of the words, ‘ Monsieur le Chevalier’— 4 Moa- 
sieur le Baron’— * Monsieur le Comte’— 4 Monsieur 
General’— applied to Officers with only a single 
epaulette! Do I meet, coming from church, 
one of those good women who have not memory 
enough to recollect the sermon they have just 
been hearing, I accost her ; and after a refusal, 
often expressed with acrimony, I reiterate my 
request, pronouncing aloud the name of heaven. 
That name produces a magical effect; and the 
alma are doubled on account of the important 
she attaches to the good opinion of those who 
surround her. There are many persons who 
exhibit charity only when spectators are at hand 
to applaud it. 

" Before the close of the morning, I stop at 
the doors of several of the gaming houses. 1 
salute with respect, mingled with sympathy, the 
unfortunate man who descends with measured 
steps, and in whose face the disastrous state of 
his finances are easily read. I address almost 
laughingly the gambler whom chance favours 
with good fortune which he did not expect. His 
gifts are generally beyond my hopes; but, alas! 
they are too often loans rather than gifts. Fre- 
quently have I been asked at night for the half 
crown which has been bestowed on roe in the 
morning ; and in the hope of a change of luck, 
I have not hesitated to return it. 

44 I dine in that part of the town in which I 
find myself at the dinner hour ; but I take care 
to dine alone, lest it should happen to me to sit 
at table with one of my customers, whom such 
a little accident might cause me to lose. 

44 In the evening I wander about the Palais 
Royal, or the Champs-Elysees. I have in re- 
serve a store of misfortunes, of which I avail my- 
self according to the rank or probable sentiment* 
of the person to whom I speak. I ruin myself 
as I choose ; sometimes by the ingratitude of oy 
family, sometimes by the trencheiy of my friend. 
I carefully examine my listners, that I may make 
no mistake in my history, should they hare the 
patience to hear me a second time. It is seldom 
that ray eloquence is not crowned with happy 
results ; for while I apply for compassion, I never 
forget self-love.” — “ Nevertheless, you may fail 
sometimes ; and you will allow me to believe that 
at the moment when you were entrustiflf to me 
the secret of your mode of life ” “ I ador- 

ed the only proper course with you. My con- 
fession is a new proof of my skill. I have fre 
quently heard your name ; I know that one of 
your cnief employments is to collect remarks on 
the manners of the capital ; and I thought von 
would not be displeased at having the matenab 
furnished you for one of your next dissertations ” 

I had nothing to reply ; so I drew my band 
from my pocket, and took my leave of my inter- 
locutor, who followed, overwhelming me with 
his thanks. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 

Mr. Glover has published the following ■ethod d 
receiving the electrical shock from a cat — -Place the W* 
hand .under the throat, with the middle finger, and tw 
thumb slight!/ pressing the booes of the anim*T» 
der, then gently passing the right hand along the b«*» 
sensible electrical shocks will be felt in the left hssd.^ 
PhiL Mag . 

ULTRAMARINE. 

The editor of tl»e Annals of Philosophy, ooa of th* 
most skilful chemists of the prestni day, has btdj 
been engaged in some researches to discover the aaWW 
of the colouring matter of ultramarine. He !•**■•*• 
however, been able to attain his object, though he w* 
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fond none fresh raisons for believing, with M. The- 
nard, that it is a peculiar substance. 

Mr. Phillips has diaoovered a read/ method of de- 
tecting the articles with which ultramarine is sometimes 
fraudulently adulterated. If . the suspected specimen 
contain blue verditer, (carbonate of copper), it may be 
ascertained by heating the specimen on a piece of filter 
or platina foil in a spirit lamp, when the compound will 
become first greenish aod eventually black, The pre- 
sence of prussum bht « causes the ultramarine to be much 
darkened by heat, and to become browner, and not 
brighter, oo being boiled iu a solution of potash. In- 
£go is detected by the purple vapour which rises on 
the application of neat, and by its retaining its colour 
while under the action of sulphuric acid. Smalts is 
also detected by its refusing to yield its colour to any 
acid. The colour prepared from oxide of cobalt and 
alumina is discovered in the same manner as smalts. 

The above processes are very simple, aod, to the 
dealer in ultramarine, mast he very important. The 
results obtained by Mr. Phillips, though not altogether 
satisihetory, are certainly curious. They present a sti- 
mulus to Ihrther inquiry, which may, perhaps, open 
some new views in relation to the arts in whioh ultra- 
marine has been employed. 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S EXPEDITION. 

Two summers have now passed over, and it is pretty 
dear that they have not carried him into the Pacific, 
unless indeed, whioh is merely in the chances, be 
may have taken the route of China and the Cape of 
Good Hope, which, from bis ample supply of provisions 
r emainin g, is not quite improbable. Had he run for 
Kamtskalka, or along the coast of America in the Pa- 
cific, we should, before this time, have heard of him. 
We know be calculated upon three summers, and only 
wished that, if not heard of in the beginning of 1824, a 
vessel with provisions might be sent into Behring's 
Strait in the autumn of that year. He was last seen near 
the Upper savage Islands, on the 22d of July, 1821, 
steering with a fair wind and through an open sea, direct 
for Repulse bay ; and as Captain Franklin left Cape 
Turnagnison the 25th of August of the same year, the 
latter was on bis return before Captain Parry coaid 
have reached that point.* In the event, however, of 
his having done so iu the course of that season, it is not 
improbable that he would enter that deep gulf of which 
the Cape forms the eastern and northern extremity ; the 
less so, from Us being situated in the same longitude 
nearly as Hie Copper-mine River is laid down on Ar- 
rowsmith's chart ; a point which he would, undoubted- 
ly, deem it expedient to visit ; and if so, he would meet 
with the flag-staff and letter left by Captain Franklin, 
and, probably, pass the winter in one of the many snug 
harbours which the Arctic gulf affords. The second 
season would, with ease, bring him to that point of the 
coast which is terminated by the Rooky Mountains, a 
little beyond Mackenzie’s River, the only spot where 
we can conceive any difficulty to occur ; here Captain 
Patty would, probably, pass tho second winter ; and, 
if so, the third summer would, without difficulty, carry 
him through Behring’s Strait And when we consider 
the oommander, who would leave nothing behind him un- 
ezmBioed, (and from the indented nature of the coast, 
them it much to examine), we are not in the least sur- 
prised at his taking three seasons, which, indeed, be al- 
ways calculated upon to accomplish his task ; and which, 
if not possible, be may, therefore, be. expected to do in 
tho coarse of the present summer. With regard to risk, 
we apprehend none beyond that to whioh all navigation 
in the icy seas is liable, and which the long frequented 
whale fishery, conducted iu vessels not half so strong 
•or half so well manned, has proved to be little, more 
than common sea risk. Indeed, with ships as strong as 
wood end iron can make them ; stored with provisions 


• Among the o amber of idle conjectures whteh appear, from 
time to time, io the pobUc prints, (and which are productive of 
no other effect than awakening the anxiety of the friends of 
those employed oo the expedition,) one writer is surprised that 
Capcain Franklin met with no traces of Captain Parry, though 
it was impossible ; a Frenchman has discovered him on the 
const o# flibetia ; and an English journalist announces the two 
ships bp have been seen off Icy Cape by some fishing-boats of 
the A lends* islands, wblcb is just the same as if the pilchard 
fi sh ar m mi of the soait of Cornwall had discovered ilexn off the 
North Gape oi Norway, the distance In each case being about 
the same. 


and fuel for nearly four years ; with a commander ex- 
celled by none in the various duties of his profession ; 
endued with intellectual faculties of the highest order, 
and fall of zeal and energy, tempered with due prudenoe 
aod discretion ; with experienced offioers and crews of 
picked seamen ; we cannot persuade ouraelver that any 
reasonable ground of alarm for their safety need be en- 
tertained .—-Quarterly Review. 


Belzoni. — Interesting extracts of a letter from this 
enterprising Traveller have been given in the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle : we cordially rejoice to learn that bis 
prospects are so auspicious. The letter is dated Fez, 
May 5. 

“ In the short letter I wrote to you from Tangier, 
dated the 10th of April, I informed you that I had 
gained permission from his Majesty the Emperor of 
Morocco, to enter bis country as far as Fez, and that I 
had great hopes of obtaining his permission to pene- 
trate farther south. 1 have now great pleasure iu 
acquainting you, my dear friend, of my safe arrival at 
Fez, after having been detained at Tangier till a letter 
had been forwarded from Mr. Dooglas, bis Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Tangier, to the Minister , at Fes, 
to obtain permission from the Emperor for me to ap- 
proach his capital. As sooo as a favourable answer 
was received, we started for this place, and in tan days 
arrived here in safety with my better half', who, having 
succeeded in persuading me to take her as far as Tan- 
gier, has also inforoed her influence to proceed to Fes ; 
but this, though much agaiust her will, must be her 

* Non plus ultra. 1 

“ Yesterday I bad the honour to be presented to bis 
Majesty the Emperor, and was highly gratified with his 
reception of me. He was acquainted that I had letters 
of introduction from Mr. Wilmnt, to the Consul in 
Tangier, from whom I received indeed the greatest 
hospitality, and who did all io his power to promote 
my wishes. The fortunate circumstance of ray having 
known the Prime Minister of his Majesty, whilst in 
Cairo, on his retorn from Mecca to this country, is also 
much in my favour; and though n great deal has been 
said against my project by the commercial party, parti- 
cularly from the Jews of this country, who monopolize 
all the traffic of the interior, I obtained his Majesty's 
permission to join the caravan, which will set out for 
Tiraboctoo, within one month. 

“ If nothing shonld happen, and if promises are 
kept, I shall from this place cross the Mountains nf 
Atlas to Taflet, where we shall join other parties from 
various quarters, and from thence, with the help of 
God, we shall enter the great Sahara to Timbuctoo. 
Should I succeed in my attempt, I shall add another 

* votive-tablet’ to the Temple of Fortune; and if, on the 
contrary, nay project should fail, one more name will 
be added to the many others which have fallen into the 
River of Oblivion. Mrs. Belzoni will remain at Fez, 
till she bears of my departure from Taflet, which place 
h eighteen or twenty days’ journey from hence, aod 
-aa soon as that fact is ascertained abe will return to 
England.” 


Philosopher’s Stone. — A letter from New York, 
dated June 9, says, — “ If the long-sought-for philoso- 
pher’s atone, by which baser substances could be traus- 
muted into gold, baa not yet been found, an invention 
of still greater importance has at length crowned the 
efforts of American chyniists. It has long been known 
that the diamond, the most precious of all substances, 
is composed of carbon in its pure state. But although 
the powers of chymical analysis have been sufficient by 
repealed experiments clearly to establish this fact, yet 
the knowledge of it was of no practical importance to 
the world, because the powers of synthesis foiled, aod 
no mode had been devised of imitating nature by uniting 
the constituents of this precious gem. In other words, 
the philosopher was abl» to convert diamonds into car- 
bon, bat he waa ignorant of the art of converting carbon 
into diamond*. If the experiments of Professor Silli- 
man can be relied on, this desideratum baa in part been 
supplied. The last number of his Journal of Scieure 
contains an article on the philosophical instrument Call- 
ed the dtflagrator invented by Professor Hare, of Phil- 
adelphia bv which it appears that charcoal, plumbago, 
and anthracite, have been fused by the power of that 
instrument, and transmuted into diamonds.” 


SHAWL MANUFACTORY AT CA8HMBER. 


• . The most remarkable production of Cashmeer 
is its shawls, whieh supply the whole world, and 
which are said to be manufactured at sixteen 

' thousand looms, each of which gives employ- 
ment to three men. 

The following is an extract from the report 
drawn up by Air. Strachey, who made many en- 
quiries on tnis subject, and who had some shawl 
j stuffs made under his own inspection, of wool 

• procured at Umritsir. The manufacturers were 
pioneers belonging to the embassy, and they 
worked in a common tent ; yet they appeared to 
find no difficulty in their employment. A shop 
may be occupied with one shawl, provided it be 
a remarkably fine one, above a year, while other 
shops make six or eight in the course of that 
period. Of the best and most worked kinds, 
not so much as a quarter of an inch is complet- 
ed in one day by three people, which is the 
usual number employed at most of the shops. 
Shawls containing much work are made in sepa- 
rate pieces at different shops, and it may be ob- 
served that it very rarely happens that the pieces 
when completed, correspond in size. 

The shops consist of a frame work, at which 
the persons employed sit on a bench ; their num- 
ber is from two to four. On plain shawls two . 
people alone are employed, and a long, narrow, 
out heavy shuttle is used : those of which the 
pattern is variegated are worked with wooden 
needles, their being a separate needle for the 
thread of each colour : for the latter no shuttle 
is required. The operation of their manufacture 
is of course slow, proportionate to the quantity 
of work which their patterns may require. 

The Oostaud, or head workman, superintends . 
while his journeymen are employed near him, 
immediately under his directions. If they have 
any new pattern in hand, or one with which they 
are not familiar, he describes to them the figures, 
colours, and threads which they are to use, while , 
he keeps before him the pattern on which they 
happen to be employed, drawn upon paper. 

During the operation of making, the rough . 
side of the shawl is uppermost on the frame, not- 
withstanding which tne Oostaud never mistakes 
the regularity of the most figured patterns. 

The wages of the Oostaud (the employer fur- 
nishing materials) are from six to eight pice per 
day ; of the common workmen, from one to four 
(a pice in Cashmeer may be about three half- 
pence.) 

A merchant entering largely into the shawl 
trade frequently engages a number of shops, 
which he collects in a spot under his eye ; or he 
supplies the head workmen with thread, which 
has been previously spun by womeu, and after- 
wards coloured ; ana they carry on the manu- 
facture at their own houses, having previously 
received instructions from the merchant respect- 
ing the quality of the goods he may require, 
their colours, patterns, &c. 

After the goods are completed, the merchant > 
carries them to the custom-office, where each 
shawl is stamped, and he pays a certain duty, the 
amount of which is settled according to the qual- 
ity and value of the piece. The officer of the 
government generally fixes the value beyond 
what the goods are really worth. The. duty is 
at the rate of one-fifth of the price. 

Most shawls are exported unwashed, and fresh 
' from the loom. In India there is no market for 
unwashed shawls, and at Umritsir they are better 
washed and packed than in Cashmeer. Of those 
sent to the westward, many are worn unwashed. 

The wool of which the shawls are made is im- 
i ported from Tibet and Tartary, in which coun- 
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tries alone the goat which produces it is said to 
thrive. That which is brought from Rodauk is 
reckoned the best. Its price in Cashmeer is 
from ten to twenty rupees for a tumik (which 
is supposed to be about twelve -pounds) : the 
whitest sort is the dearest. 

It would perhaps be difficult to determine with 
accuracy the quantity of shawls manufactured 
annually; supposing, however, that five of all 
kinds are on an average made at each shop or 
loom in the course of a year, the number would 
be eighty thousand, which is probably not far 
from the truth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor.— I f the following among the many 
-freaks of that fickle Goddess Fortune, is worthy of a 
. place in your miscellany, it is at yonr service — of the 
fact you may rely. — 

Tis sixty years since (as Waverley has it,) when, in 
the vicinity of the Royal Exchange, London, there 
lived three brothers, who, to their shame be it spoken, 
were all bachelors. George the eldest was either a 
Stock-broker or Clerk in the Bank of England, I forget 
which ; William was a dancing-master, and Nicholas 
s clergyman. George I do not personally recollect, he 
having died before I arrived at years of discernment, 
■William was a complete -old bean of George the Se- 
cond's time, and taught me to dance, and wheo be died, 
being his last scholar, for I used to practise in the court 
room of Girdler's hall, and set to right hand and left 
among half a dozen chairs in locis saltatorum to the 
squeaking of his kit, I became heir to his fiddles, kits, 
and gilt headed cane. Nicholas the clergyman was 
Rector of the parish im which I was born, married my 
Rather and Mother, and christened all us, their chil- 
dren: from him we had each a legacy. — But George is 
the subject of my story. He was used regularly to 
frequent a small tavern in Bartholomew Lane, where, 
us was the general custom sixty years since, a few 
neighbours were wont to meet in the evening, under 
the rose or oanliflower, to smoke their pipes over a tiff 
of punch and talk of the price of Stocks and news of 
the parish. Among these was an old gentleman, who, 
by frugality and industry, for in those days there were 
few gigs or country houses kept by the worthy and 
pains-taking citizens, and afterwards by successful spe- 
culations in the fluids, bad become very wealthy, and 
'had long been set down as a plum. Being taken ill, 
he sent for his notary or scrivener, a raoe now extinct, 
*to make bis will — having neither kith nor kin as he 
knew of, or, perhaps, that he wished to know, after 
naming several of his fellow clnbbists to very pretty 
legacies, he observed that having be believed thought 
of those he had any regard for, he should leave the 
residue of his property among various charities, the 
notary told him he was rather surprised he bad omitted 
one— -his old friend George. Bless me, said he, I had 
'like to have forgot George snre enough. Pot him down 
•ten thoosand pounds. A. Q. 
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. VARIETIES, 

The Kino and the Rustic.— Lately as his Majes- 
ty was passing Egfaam, in his low Phaeton, dressed in 
■ light drab coat, in company with Lord Conyngbam, 
not one peraon in twenty recognized him. In going up 
the middle hill which leads to the cottage, at a walking 
pace, a remarkably stout man, named Benjamin Hoadea, 
a farmer, who had just come out of the bay-field, was 
standing against his gate, without his coat and waistcoat, 
and who attracted bis Majesty’s attention, and caused 
him to smile. The farmer seeing bis Majesty smile at 
him, good-naturedly said, not knowing it was the King, 
“ How do you do, old chap V* The King immediately 
increased his langfa, when the old farmer replied, “ You 
seem, old chap, to make yourself very merry at my ex- 
pence !” Honest Ben, on enquiring of a neighbour 
“ who that ere gentleman was ?*’ felt much surprised oo 
being told it was the King ! “ Be that as it may (said 

Ben) he seems to be a jolly good-natured fellow for 
all that.” 

- Presents from the Nabob of Oude to the 
-King. — T he Glasgow frigate has brought to Eogland,. 


as present* from the Nabob of Oude to bis Majesty, se- 
veral articles of considerable value, being estimated at 
upwards of 200,000* Among them are a sword set in 
diamonds, a belt, and sword knot ; the latter composed 
of diamonds and other precious jewels, and suspended 
to it is an emerald of great value, it being considered 
the largest extant, and nearly the size of an egg. A 
bird of Paradise o/tuebas also been brought in this ship, 
believed to be the only attempt of this kind ever made 
with success. A bull and cow, of a small white breed, 
which the' Hindoos worship, have also arrived as a pre- 
sent to' the Prinoesses. 

Typhon of the Chinese Sea. — It is alleged by 
Tilesins, who accompanied Krnsenstern, that the cause of 
the typhon of the Chinese aea is to be sought for in tbe 
bowels of the earth, and depends on agitations at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Leghorn Bonnets. — It appears, by a return made 
to Parliament, that in the year ending 5th April, 1829, 
there were 136,045 Leghorn straw hats or bonnets im- 
ported into Great Britain, and 3312 pounds of straw 
platting. 

Receipt fora Sore Throat.— Take a glass of 
olive oil and half a glass of spirits of turpentine ; mix 
them together, and rub tbe throat externally, wearing 
tbe flannel round it at tbe same time. It proves most 
effectual when applied early. Sweet oil will answer 
the purpose Equally well. 

Africa. — We are sorry to see it stated in the Ship 
News of Portsmouth, that Captain Owen’s Survey in 
Delgoa Bay has entirely failed. The natives are repre- 
sented as being in the grossest state of ignorance, with 
little, if any idea of a Supreme Power, and incapable 
of comprehending figures beyond the number ten. Tbe 
expedition into the interior, under Lieut. Browne, 
was to proceed up tbe river Zambezi, for Qualamaue 
to Senna, two hundred miles, and then be guided by 
circumstanoes. 

Statue of Shakespeare.— The celebrated statue 
of Shakespeare, sculptured by Roubeliao for Garrick, 
and bequeathed by him to tbe British Museum, was re- 
moved to that national institution ou Thursday. It is 
in fine preservation, and will be an attractive ointment 
to the Museum. 

Rockets. — A person in Austria, it is said, recently 
invented a species of rocket, which ascends to a prodi- 
gious height, so as to be seen st s distance of more than 
forty leagues ! If this be a fact, these rockets may be 
of great fcse as signals, especially in geographical ad- 
measurements of the earth. 

Steam Engines. — It appears that the number of 
steam engines at tbe present in action in this country 
may be reckoned at 10,000 ; and the one with another 
each may be estimated to be equal in power to 20 hors- 
es ; that each horse will do tbe work of 6 men, and that 
consequently tbe acting powers of our steam engines are 
equal in effect to 200,000 horses, or 1,200,000 men. 

Epicurus. — It appears from accounts handed down 
to us, that nobody was less of an epicure than Epicurus 
himself. He bad carefully studied the sources of plea- 
sure, and found nothing more condueive thereto than 
temperanoe, patience, probity, friendship, and public 
spirit — Tucker* s Light of Nature . 

W it. — Mr. Moore’s wit is nothing more than easy 
and playful. We doubt if bis temperament be favour- 
able to the more foroible species. Our very greatest 
wits have not been men of a gay or vivacious disposi- 
tion. Of Butler's private history nothing remain* bat 
tbe record of bis miseries, and Swift was never known 
to smile. Men of Saturnine tempers find a refuge in 
the ridiculous when their minds are tore and wearied 
with the conflict of life ; and perhaps, if snoh were to 
examine the periods of their mental operations, they 
would find they had started the moat ludicrous ideas in 
bitterness of spirit. At those times tbe mind is very 
highly, though painfully excited, and, if it be naturally 
strong, its impressions of every kind being aggravated, 
the relief wbioh it has the power of throwing in by 
means of ludicrous associations will share the force of 
its other impulses, and acqoire more from the contrast 
with them. The will of Chatterton may be alledged as 
a strong evidence' of this condition of the mind; and 
indeed, his whole character, his long fits of morose- 
‘ ness, and his burst of levity are equally in point. — 
i Quarterly Review. 


TBS DHAKA, ETC. 


Theatre Royal, — On Saturday Evening last 
Messrs Blanchard and Knight, and Mias Smithson ap- 
peared in Morton's Comedy entitled, “ A Care for the 
Heart Ache ;” and Mr. St. Atbin, Madame 8earle,ind 
Madmle. Garbois delighted the house by their ptcefal 
and elegant dancing in the Pantomime of “ Cinderella." 
— Just before the conclusion of tbe latter piece, u li M 
Wallis and Miss Rad clifle came forward to usiat ia 
the last dance some fastidious observers thought proper 
to manifest a want of taste and feeling, by hisses ud 
other marks of disapprobation this illibenlity we 
were happy to see promptly and spiritedly resented by 
tbe respeetable part of the audience. 


Minor Theatre.— Bach new piece prodaeed at 
this place of amusement rivals io splendour that which 
preceded it. This has been more particularly theme 
in the two brought out this week. The opening scene 
in the interesting Venetian Melo-Drsma o*-Who owu 
the Hand? is, without exception, one of the most pic- 
turesque we ever witnessed, — and many of tbe succeed, 
ing ones are most beautiful. Tbe principal characters 
are well sustained, and the piece throughout was receiv- 
ed with universal applause. We wonld recommend 
several of the subordinate performers in this establish- 
ment to pay a little more attention to the basinets of the 
stage, as mnch effect is frequently lost for wist of U. 

We understand that Mr. St. Albio sod Madaae 
Searle will make their dsbul at this theatre m Mosdir 
next. 


Phil-harmonic Concert.— The third public night 
this year took place on Friday the 11th inst-Of the 
performances in general we have little te notice. Roi- 
aioi’s Overture to Tancredi waa givhu with much effect; 
and the glees— “ Mynheer Van Dsok," and “From 
the fair Imvinian Shore,” was loudly and deservedly*!- 
cored. — Tbe scotch Duet — “ Ye banks and brtei of 
bonny Doon,” was sang by Miss S. Travis and Min 
Stans field, in s manner which did them much credit- 
We never heard the fioe tenor voice of the latter yoang 
lady, who took tbe second, to greater advantage. 


litehaky notices. 


There is forthcoming ** Poetical Sketches, with Stums foe 
Music, and other Poems,** by Alaric A. Watts. This link to 
lame was printed a boot twelve mouths ago for private rinds- 
lion, and the notice it attracted has led to its open poblktfm. 

A Romance from the pen of the Rev. C. R. Matario, wibor 
of Bertram/’ is expected in tbe ensuing winter. 

Naturalists’ Repositoiy, or Monthly Miscellany of Eiotk 
Natural History. An Order In the Connell of the liaaesa 
Society has been lately passed, by which Mr. Donovan win he 
allowed to enrich his New Monthly Work, the * Natonlisf 
Repository/ with the leones of those choice and very besutifel 
species of the Psittacus and Colnmba Tribe, which are 
cribed in the 13th Voi. of the Linmraa Transaction ; tfc 
greater part of which, if not the whole, are of each rarity, n 
to be found only in tbe Museum of the Iinnsean Society. 


TO CORKESPOHDElm. 


The MekvDrama, entitled ** Harvest Howe" althosgh dis- 
playing considerable ability, is, nevertheless, suit for tk 
purpose for which it was submitted.— It will be retimed os 
application at our oflee. 

L. M. will perceive that his paper on Duelling is isseried.- 
The other in our next.— We have only to observe that a p» 
ticuLar scrutiny of the opinions of others, and a ddibenri 
consideration of the subject itself, will seldom fail toeulk 
an intelligent mind to form correct ideas, and to trn s«t 
them in a judicious and interesting manner. — Whfcoet Ote* 
vatioo and Reflection there cannot be good or asefsl 
Nescios Jnvenis ; I. H. ; Elisa; A Sonnet to SsmoKr;aBd 
A Rhaps odist, are received.— We should be glad » kev 
from J. A. of Salford. 
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HORiE OTIOSE — (No. V.) 


(Written for the Ins.) 


ELIZA.— A FRAGMENT. 


The gentle maid, whose hapless tale 
These melancholy pages speak ; 

Say, gracious lady, shall she fail 
To draw a tear adown thy cheek T 

Walpoli. 


WE arc frequently told that every man loves at 
least once in his life. C!an every being that 
usurps the name of man feel a disinterested pas- 
sion ; or in other words, can a man destitute of 
almost every virtue, love a virtuous and accom- 
plished woman ? Titus loved not Berenice, Ho- 
race loved not Lydia. The words love, and 
desire, have no siroilaritude. Noble minds are 
alone susceptible of an ardent affection, and to 
love a virtuous woman requires many amiable 
qualities. Thus was I musing as I traversed 
the little grove at the extremity of the fishpond, 
when my attention was suddenly arrested by 
hearing Herrick’s “ Mad Maid’s Song,” sung in 
a sweetly plaintive voice. 

Good-morrow to the day so fair! 

/ Good-morning, sir, to yon! 

Good-morrow to mine own torn hair 

Bedabbled with the dew ! 

Good-morning, dec. 

I stood fixed to the earth, as it were by enchant- 
ment, and before I had recovered from my 
surprise, the meagre form of a beautiful female 
stood before me. She was rather taller than the 
generality of women, and though it was evident 
that the worm had long been preying upon her 
vitals, she assumed an air of gayety that ill ac- 
corded with the tender feelings of her heart. 
Her dark blue, and expressive eyes, her regular 
and finely polished teeth, and her bosom finer 
than the most beautiful alabaster, made impres- 
sions on my heart which the powerful finger of 
time will never be able to erase. Her counte- 
nance was beautifully expressive, but her cheeks 
were pale ; and her intelligent eyes shone sweet- 
ly, through the pearly drops of grief, by which 
they were in part concealed. A plain garment, 
white ms snow, covered her finely polished limbs ; 
and her beautiful auburn hair, which flowed in 
luxuriant negligence over her shoulders, was 
hung with flowers. “ Young man, (said she, 
presenting me with a full blown rose) observe 
that flower : yesterday its beauties were scarcely 
liselosed, to-day it shines in the meridian of 
nagniflcence, to-morrow its beauties, and all its 
iweetness will be fled for ever. Observe it, and 
et it teach thee humility.” She covered her 
yes — a tear of sympathy stole from mine — it 
vas the first I had shed for years. •* Remember 
he admonitions of the forlorn Eliza; Adieu!” 

saying, she fled from me, and was out of 
ight in an instant. Night was fast approaeh- 
ig 9 and the birds had already ceased their song. 
Tie beautiful solemnity of tne surrounding sce- 
ery, which I had so often contemplated in rap- 


tures, only served to render my heart more 
susceptible of painful emotions. The beautiful 
form of the unhappy sufferer seemed rooted in 
my heart. I commenced a tune upon my flute, 
but music could not erase the figure of Eliza. 
I walked slowly on indulging in the most melan- 
choly reflections, and was soon joined by a 
number of hay-makers, who were returning 
from their daily labour. I made myself fa- 
familiar with these rustic sons and daughters of 
contentment, and among other subjects, asked 
the history of the poor maniac. “ Alas, poor 
girl!” exclaimed an aged countryman, “the 
whole village delighted in her, she ivas a bene- 
factress to the aged and poor. Her parents lived 
in peace aud affluence ; out they loved her more 
than riches — they regarded her as the richest 
gift of Heaven. In a neighbouring village lived 
Horatio S , only son of Mr. S ; a gen- 

tleman of immense property. The happy pa- 
rents of the young couple had long been witness 
to a growing passion, and had given their united 
consent to the match. The ceremony was to 
take place immediately on Horatio’s return from 
Philadelphia, whither he was going to receive 
the blessing of his uncle, who lay lingering 
in the last stage of a fatal disease. The youth 
landed safe at Philadelphia, but, alas ! he never 
returned. Numberless inquiries were made 
after him, but they were fruitless. He never 
reached his uncle’s house, and though four years 
have flown away, his fate still remains a mys- 
tery.” The mau’s voice ceased, apparently from 
emotion; I told him I had already heard too 
much of the melancholy story, so giving him a 
trifle to drink my health, I made the best of my 
way home, my thoughts still dwelling on the 
meagre form of ELIZA. 

Manchester. Johannes. 


THE MARRIED MAN! 


I have no taste for Bachelors — I used to have 5 
at one period of life, when advancing up the 
green mount which led to maturity under the 
refulgent beams of pleasure, they were the 
images on which I loved to dwell, they were 
my constant companions even in imagination. — 
If care had weighed me down, if misfortune 
hail scathed me, if disappointment had crossed 
me — they were still my hope and solace, I has- 
tened to their haunts of delightsome revelry and 
a black bottle, a good toast and better pun, or 
a still merrier song, dispelled every snade of 
gloom. I looked for the moment of separation 
from the business of the day with anxious hope, 
and my whole soul was enveloped in the thoughts 
of a Bachelor’s party. How I have roared with 
laughter at the satirical humour of my friend 
Ned Needless, when cast upon those mouldy 
worm-eaten pieces of animated clay called Mar- 
ried Men ; — how my eyes sparkled at the recital 
of some casual piece of information, slyly stolen 
from that race of non-descripts; — to me the 
sight of one rocking the cradle, or teased with 
the uproar of his sou and heir, was a fund of 


enjoyment not easily lost sight of. — “ A change 
came o’er the shadow of my dream” — I fell in 
Love ; — gentle reader you may have loved ; — I 
need not tell you the thousand varieties of feel- 
ing which alternately rise within the breast of 
him who loves sincerely — where his passion is 
as sacred to him as his thoughts of heaven, pure 
as the unsullied snow, faithful as the snn which 
gives him light. I need not tell you of the 
hopes, the fears, the joys, the sorrows which 
haunt him as his shadow. Suffice it to say I 
was similar to the rest of my friends in the same 
situation. I was at first repulsed, a viper cross- 
ed my path and stung me, love, however, un- 
changing love soon cured the wound, and re- 
turning to the contest, 1 crushed the wily enemy 
beneath my feet, and towering above him, was 
loved in return. Is there in language power to 
express, or in imagination to paint, the delight, 
the happiness of courtship. To look upon her, 
so fondly loved, and to meet in her returning 
gaze, the answer “ I am thine to be welcomed 
to her home, her parents, and friends . where 
lately every step was taken with the diffidence 
of an intruder, to meet the smile of a fond mo- 
ther, the encouraging conversation of a good 
father, and to pass your time in all that union 
of soul which you have so long anxiously prayed 
for — these arfe moments which none can picture 
but he who has experienced. At length the 
long looked for day arrived when I was to be- 
come the happiest of men. I arose early, and 
opening my window surrounded by the twining 
honeysuckle, gazed upon the prospect which 
nature had extended in all her loveliness before 
me. The wandering stream of liquid silver 
sparkled and danced more gaily than I thought 
I had ever seen it ; the fields looked more lovely, 
— the many birds which hovered round sang 
more sweetly, — the sun was more refulgent, ana 
the azure blue of the vaulted sky, and the fleecy 
clouds which sailed along chequering its beauty, 
were brighter and fairer than I had ever looked 
upon, — all nature appeared to be dressed in her 
richest garb, and the very air I breathed seemed 
to give new life and a buoyancy of spirit which 
I never before had experienced. I descended, 
and entering the parlour soon found myself 
amongst friends who would soon be linked in 
closer bondage, though already tied by the strong 
hold of affection. She — the destined partner of 
my fortunes, had not appeared, but soon entered 
the very picture I could have wished — she was 
to become my wife, and had her robe been sack- 
cloth this title made her lovely. I felt the force 
of her presence — my heart was full — I could 
have wept — I could have pressed to my heart 
my bitterest foe ; I saw the tears start into the 
eyes of our parents, hut the smile of afteciiou 
was still there. We hastened to church, and in 
the face of heaven took the vow of eternal fide- 
lity, to love, honor and cherish till death should 
part us. 

I am now a married man. How I look hack 
upon all the vacaut follies of a Bachelor’s life. 
How lonely aud desolate he appears, — born 
amidst the thousand blessings of human life 
without the power of enjoyment ; the very cir- 
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cumstances 1 formerly considered the bane of 
matrimony I now consider the principal sources j 
of pleasure. There is more eloquence in the 
eyes of my wife and children, than in the finest 

• #Ka /I Af ♦Uai — UA1PA lfl nAn»A» 
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the softest music, and their presence the source 
of more enjoyment than all the bottles, toasts, 

‘ sdbgs, or puns, in the whole routine of a Bache- 
lor’s -life. What can equal the delight I receive 
when on returning home, after the hours of busi- 
ness, I sit down surrounded *by their smiles of 
welcome. The snuff parlour, the clean hearth 
and cheering fire, the buzzing tea kettle, the 
rattle of cups and saucers, the conversation of 
a loving wire, the prattle of two innocent little 
emblems— what can be dearer? I would have 
all Bachelors taxed for their mistaken ideas of 
enjoyment, if nothing else, — they heartily de- 
serve it. They tell you they cannot afford to 
keep a wife ; they talk of the vast expence at- 
tendant upon housekeeping, and finish the argu- 
ment by inviting you to join a Bachelor’s party 
where an ocean of wine is to be swallowed at j 
Ned’s expence, thus spending in one afternoon | 
as much as a wife and family would spend in a 
week.— Beside this* a married man is loolced upon 
in the world in a far higher light than a Bache- 
lor ; he is respected and esteemed, confidence is 
more cheerfully reposed in him, and he will re- 
trieve himself from misfortune where a Bachelor 
would be overwhelmed ; he saves, what a Bache- 
lor expends. Even whilst writing this I have 

had a glance, — but a single glance — which I 
would not exchange for all the pleasures I ever 
received as a Bachelor. Paul Pry. 


ON SUICIDE. 

44 Happy the nun who, innocent, 

“ Grieves not at the ills he cannot prevent.*’ 

Gass it. 

I have beeh induced to treat of Suicide as a 
crime on a cursory view appearing only to af- 
fect the wretch who commits it ; — this I know 
' to be the ojjinion of many, who, not considering 
the powerful effect produced on society by the 
influence either of good or bad example , con- 
clude at once that as only one human being is 
concerned in the peroetration, so the matter 
rests entirely between him and his maker. These 
opinions I shall endeavour to confute, and to 
prove that the act under consideration is not onlv 
an offence against reason and conscience, but al- 
so one of the blackest cast, as it affects the best 
interests of society. Doubtless many an unhap- 
py creature has oeen led by the extremity of 
mental anguish to wish with distracted Hamlet, 
“ that this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw, 
and resolve itself into a dew,” and has like him 
been checked in his career of desponding 
thoughts by the consciousness that there is “ a 
something after death,” and that “ the everlast- 
ing has fix’d his cannon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 
This upon a slight consiaeration will be found 
to be the certain conclusion of sound reason. Let 
a man ask himself a few plain questions such as 
the following. Am I ray own creator? Do I 
know whence I come or whither I go ? Can I 
produce or prolong life ? What other answers 
can be returned to these and such questions, 
than that so far from having had any hand in my 
own creation, I know not either my origin or 
destiny ; and that as it is infinitely beyond my pow- 
er to animate a single atom, or prolong life one 
moment when its time of departure is arrived, 
so it is contrary to the just conclusions of rea- 
son to suppose that I have a right to “ take 


that life I cannot give.” from this conclusion 
none I think can dissent. Next as it affects so- 
ciety. Who is there among the various grada- 
tions 6f rank so insignificant as not to be missed 
by some when the thread of life is eit he r drawn 
out by the gentle operation of the hand of time, 
or snapped in sunder by the rude and unhallow- 
ed hand of the xelf-destroyer ? Some I allow 
are so fer sunk into the dregs of human exist- 
ence, that they may be swept off this mortal stage 
and be little thought of after, but this is by 
no means generally the case ; few are found 
who by hastily withdrawing themselves from 
life do not in some degree iqjure relations, 
friends, and society in general, and how many 
instances have we met with of the fether of a 
family plunging into the depth of misery a friend- 
less wife and helpless progeny, by suodenly de- 
priving them of their only help and support 1 
I will now address that unhappy mortal who has 
at any time suffered his mlna to border on the 
confines of despondency. Think, O man, when- 
ever thou art, think, ere it be too late, of the 
consequences of allowing the advances of those 
passions which as certainly produce inquietude 
and distraction of mind, as the day succeeds to 
night. Nip pride in the bud ere it ripen into 
bloom, and shed its baneftil seed through every 
crevice of thy heart, and influence all thy qf tions 5 
—never forget that pride i$ the greateet enemy 
to human happiness. If discontent assail thee, 
look around, — then, if thou findest none more 
unfortunate than thyself check it not. We have 
heard religious melancholy assigned as a cause of 
suicide. Surely this is a perversion of language, 
for that any reelings engendered by religion 
should instigate to so rash and unwarrantable 
an act is totally inadmissible ; on the contrary I 
am fully convinced that all who have a right 
knowledge of religion will find “ her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths lead to 
humility, contentment, and peace.”— Let not 
religion then be associated with so gloomy a 
subject, its effects, when rightly understood, are 
not, cannot be the production of melancholy , bnt 
in all our trials ana disappointments that equani- 
mity of disposition wliicn will enable us to say 
with patient Job, “ all the days of my appoint- 
ed time I will wait, till my change come, the 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord !” — Say not, reader, 
that I am taking upon me the office of a preach- 
er, far be it from me unnecessarily to cast any 
shade approaching to gloominess over the pages 
of the entertaining publication now in your hand, 
but in conclusion T beg leave to state, that I have 
foen induced thus far to connect my subject with 
religion, from a thorough conviction that with 
religious feelings no one would dare to rush un- 
called into the presence of his judge ; and with- 
out them that there is no sure stay for the mind 
of man, when racked and tormented by the cares 
and disappointments of the world. 

Manchester. L. M. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

( From the Literary Gazette. ) 

44 I’ve lost one eye, and I’ve got a timber toe." 

Sung old Joe Jennings, as be swivelled round on bis 
wooden pin, whilst bustling tbrongb the comical Jack- 
in-the-box gate at tbe east end of the Naval Asylum 
going into Greenwifcb Park — 

" I’ve lost one eye, and I’ve got s Umber toe.” 

44 And where did yon leave yonr eye, Joe ?” — 44 In the 
Gat of Gibralter.” — 14 Well, Joe, you’ll never see doa- 
ble again, so what do you aay to another glass ? Come, 


let's freshen the 'flip, my old-bey, and spin os i tout 
yarn.”— “ No, no, thank ye all the same— No, ao.faS 
je, I’d rather not ; for whilst I am spuming the tan 
yon woo Id be winding me up, and then 1 should go red- 
ing it to mjr cabin, tod catch the yellow feTcr.” # - 
** Bat wberCydid you Iona yonr leg, Joe “ Whj IH 
tell yon all about it as soon as we oome to anchor uder 
tbe trees. There, now yon shall have iL Wh^dye we, 

T lost my leg when I lent a hand to take the R ! 

French 80, and warm work we had of it.”—" Amt, 
there, Joe, avast ! yon know it's all a fudge,” mi M 
Tom Pipes, as he came hobbling op — 14 You kaovk’i 
all a fudge. Ware’* yon groggy ? aad didn’t yotjm 
yonr foot atwixt tbe sbot-locker sod tbe combings, ud 
capsize down tbe hatchway ? and now yon wantto pe- 
suade tbe gemman it was done in action.”— 44 Aye, aye, 
Tom, yon're always running foal of one — bat to nutter, 
yon know better. Zounds! didn’t yea held tbe stop of 
my precioos limb while the surgeon dock’d it and us’d 
away the splinters ? and amt I get the shot to to 
honr?” — 44 Yes, Joe, yea ; bot tell the gammas aboil 
Nancy and her husband ; — my scrappers ran over who- 
ever I think of it.” — 44 Why, aye, he shall hare it, aad 
de yon lend me a lift if I should break down, toagk 1 
don’t mnch fear it Why d’ye see, 8ir, KU Neville 
was our messmate, aad he used to tell as a little of hit 
history. And so, Sir, he was brought apis a eeaatiy 
village, and loved his wife when only a little girl; aad 
he went to sea, thinking to make his fbrtone for hr 
sake. Well, he got tt> be Master of s merebutma, 
and then they were married. Who can deacribo tbe 
pleasures of that moment when their hands were apfioed 
at the altar, aad he hailed her a§ his ewa ! Bathvu 
obliged to sail again. 4 Oh !’ said Naaey, 4 shoddy* 
never return, what shall I do t — where shiU I poa 
where end my wretohed days?* Hit heart was too M 
to speak ; one haad clasped in ber’a, the other poiafcl 
to the broad expanse, where the nooo-day saa veto- 
ing in meridan splendour. It had a doable measiif- 
Nancy felt it : 4 There is a God, trust in bim !’ or, *If 
not on earth, we meet in heaven !’ Well, Sir, eigh- 
teen months roll’d away, daring which, io doe tine, 
Nancy brought into the world a dear pledge of ifecfa 
— a lovely boy. But oh tbe agony of tbe motor m 
every day dragg’d on withomt intelligence from 
Ham ! When she look’d at tbe sweet babe— ^ *u H a- 
deed fatherless, and she a widow? YoaTl acne ay 
stopping, Sir, hut indeed I can’t help it— I’ve shod tern 
over it many a time. 

44 Well, Sir, eighteen months was tonai wbrow* 
morning Nancy arose to pour out her besot before to 
! Maker, and weep ever her sleeping child. Tfco 
just risen above the hills, when a noise ia the lit ltogr 
den whioh fronted the oottagr llarmed her. She opmw 
the casement and patting aside the woodbine— btoW, 
delightful yet agonizing sight — her dear, her tong®*"* 
ed William, handonff d between two iddieri, rim 
others, with their side-arms drawn, seemd ktrUs 
losing their prey ! His face pale, aad bis 
body worn down with fatigue and sickness, bis V™ 
seem’d ready to quit its frail mansion, snd w* •J 
kept to earth by anion with bis wife. Nancy tof** 
and clasp’d him in her arms ; but the fitting •« ■* 
irons pierced her soul. I do not mesa to eostom 
policy. Sir ^ but ’tis a oruel practice, tbst of p 
Ah ! I w el ^ remetaber it — though I always 
King, God bless him! Yet I’ve witness’d man;*** 
heart,, and heard many a groan of agony. Bot 
ceed *. William was press’d ; Nancy hastened 
cottage, and wrapping the sleeping babe is it* 
she prepared to accompany them. Cannot J°* 
to youself the first glance which the wretched 
cast upon his child ? Ob it was a sad, sweet j°j 
wrtmg the soul ! I shall pass by their . . * 

dear delight, their bitter anguish. If you css '*** 
already engraven on yonr heart. Series it to 
liara had been shipwreck’d on tbe Afiricsa eot ?' 
though be had lost the whole of his property, J** 
had spared his life, and his the oaky one. 
came on bim, snd but for the humanity of * ^ 

tored negro, he might have breath’d his lsib 
bl«ck — she was a negro — bat God searches Is* .. 
He had procured, with mock difficulty, a pw^P 
The ship arriv’d ; be set out, and walk d 

• The pensioners, when io disgrace, art m ijipsfl- f to ** 
party-coloured coat, in which ytlleee pudsumw* 
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ailc, led on bj lore, ud cheer’d b j hope, tiU the roof 
of his cottage appeared in view. Hart bo teak upon 
hi* knees, and poered forth hi* heart io treoibliog anx- 
iety aad ferrent petition. A tailor can pray, 8ir, and it 
■atten not, ao it be right, whether it be in a matted 
pew at ebnroh, or ewaagMig lobe a oal stdhe.mast bead. 
He aroee, and with battier step reach’d the wicket, 

when bat I dare not repeat iber alary — I’ve told 

poo already ho waeprese’d. Weil, be wat drafted on 
board of at, and hit dear Nanay perm i tted to be with 
him. The evening before the action, the was sitting on 
the carriage of the bow gpo, with her baby cradled in her 
arms, aad Wifiiaaa by her aide they were riewing, 
with adsairatiowaad delight/ tbe be a n te e n s ecenery dis- 
played by the eauking oioads in a tbonaand fantastio 
ihapes, tinged with Eg aid goM streaming from the set- 
ting son. and caressing the little innocent, while ail the 
parent kindled in their hearts. But husk 1 a hoarse 
trice is heard loom the mast head a l l ie hash'd. 

' Halloo !’ said the Captain. 4 A sail on the larboard 
bow. Sir.* — 4 What does the took like ?’ — 4 1 can bat 
jest see her. Sir, hot > she looms kvg#.'— Mr. Banka/ 
slid tke Captain, 4 take your j fo s e aloft, and see if joa 
eaa make oat what she is. Call the BoaUwsin — tons 
the hands op— make sail/ In a moment all was bustle ; 
the topmen were in their Italian, and aw try man em- 
ployed ; aad in a few urinates every si itch of canvass 
was stretch’d upon the yards aad booms. The officer 
that eras sent aloft reported it a ship of the. lioe, 
which look’d like a foreigner. Every heart was now 
elite, bat Nancy's —it might bo an enemy! Oh that 
thought was dreadful ! And as William conducted her 
briow, the tears chased each other down her pale face, 
ud the heavy sigh burst from her gentle* bosom. Wil- 
liam mildly reproved her, and again pointing to heaven, 
flew to his post The stranger bad hauled to the wind, 
fired a gaa, aad hoisted French colours. Up went oars 
with three oheers ; and there’s seldom a moment of 
greater pride to a British tar than wlieu be displays the 
ensign of his conn try in presence of the enemy. Three 
cheers resoanded through the ship, and broadside upon 
broadside shook her groaning timbers. Where was 
Nancy f William was first in every danger. Three 
tines we boarded the foe, bat were repulsed. Dread- 
ful grew the scene of blood and horror through the dark- 
aaiag shades of night No one bore tidings of the fight 
to Nancy, none, save the poor sailor whose shattered 
limb came to saffer amputation, or the wounded wretch 
to be dress’d, at which she assisted with fortitude. Two 
hoars had paas’d in this awful suspense aod hesrt-rend- < 
iag anxiety, when a deep groan and piercing shriek from 
the lower deck convulsed her frame. She knew the 
voice, aod snatching the infant in her arms, rush'd to 
tha apwt. Soon she found the object of her search : his 
nualy form mangled and shattered ; that face, once rud- 
dy with tbs glow of health, now pale and convulsed ; 
dm blood streaming from his side and breast ! He saw 
bar too. 4 Nancy !’ said he, and raising his feeble hand 
» mating to heaven — it fell — and William war an more ! 
Baking m the lifeless body of her husband, Nancy 
aiatefi frith the dear babe still in her arras ? when, ob 
ayalcrioos providence 1 at that very moment, while 
unsalrsa and inanimate, at that very moment, a ball 
■tered through the vessel's side — it pierced her bosom ! 
fried I tell the rrst? They were pleasant and lovely in 
xir lives, aod in their death they were not divided.” 

An Old Sailor. 

rnris pathetic story b founded on facts which actually occur - 
ad ; and we have reason to believe that the Orphan Is still 

tfiveO 

Krt THE VANITY of POSTHUMOUS HONOURS. 

^or I papai kXioJiw fiatriXrftGt eyKaraxtitrOai 
"cOrxmg* aXXa n poi fovri ytvoir ay ado v. 

THEOGNIS. 


On princely coach I wish not to recline 
When dead; but living, may some good b? mine. 


e« where, amid yon mate admiring throng, 
law rich man's hearse moves sadly slow along ; 
(That table stoles that crowd of mourners wave * 
Vhii awful pomp attends him to the grave ! 
^aatb the marble pile bis dost is laid, 
nri all the solemn does of death are paid. 


Ah vain deceits ! how impotent to charm 
The breast with beating Ufa no longer warm ! 

Say, was it this — these boaaem to obtain, 

That life was spent an paltry schemas of gain 7 
That iatsrest bad# each soots! Wise d e part . 

And quench'd the neblest feelings of the heart? 

Oh ! be through Ufa eeeit s eft endearment mine, 
And e’er my grave let bemble osiers twice ; 

I ask no moomfut train, no sable plume. 

No weeping statue beading o’er my tomb. 

Even those to whom unfading baya belong , 

For ever blooming in immortal song, 

1 envy not ; — their toilsome days were spent 
Far from the peaoaflnl vale el ealm oeatent : 

They never knew through lewery fieMs to rove, 

Aod taste at eve the ebaate delights of Wve ; 

They never felt the plseeerss, pyre, r e ft us d, 

Wbioh spring from kindred soels by Fri e ndship joined ; 
The muse ne'er led them forth in woods alone, 

Her saored haunts were at? to them unknown ; 

Far beoce Ambition's pole-star,, gleaming wild 
Like the red meteor Mean, their slaps beguiled. 

Oh ! might I find some still, secluded tpot, 

Where dove-eyed Peace might bless my bumble lot ; 
Where, far remote from scenes of jarring strife, | 
Blessing and bless’d, might pass my pious life ! 

And, oh ! should Fortaee amilo, and Heaven so please. 
Perhaps a gown might yield me 44 learned ease */' 

With books refined, yet still in manners plain. 

The respected Pastor of a Tiling* teem. 

My cottage, with tbe scented woodbine boeed. 

And fenced with rows of neat-trimm'd box around, 
Might lift perhaps its uusassmiog head. 

Some little higher than tbe ploughman's shod : 

In front the jasmine end the rose migbt bloom. 

And the green sweet-brier shed a mUd perfume. 

There, on my sacred office duly bent. 

My life might teach the swains to live content ; 

Might lead them humbly in Mia steps to treed, 

44 Who bad not where on earth to lay his bead/' 

My bounty migbt tbe poor man’s wants relieve. 

My words might sooth mbran death bad tanght to grieve, 
Might lead their views on wings of Fmith te soar, 

Where pain, and death, and mourning are no more. 

Ah peaceful state ! ah life serenely bless’d ! 

One Ion calm sabbath of unwearied rest 1 
With no dull schemes of sordid gain perplex’d. 

This life a sacred prelude te the next. 

To teach mankind, that earth-born joys aro woe, 

And Virtue only, Happiness below ; 

To watrb the smiling saint’s departing breath. 

And whisper round the bed of death. 

Thus could I wesr life’s pleasing dream away, 

Feel my wild passions each resign their sway. 

And calm at last repose my weary bead, 

And peaceful mingle with the silent dead. 

N. N. I 


POPULAR PREJUDICES AND SUPERSTITIOUS 
IDEA8 PECULIAR TO THE E8THONIANS. 


The Esthonians participate in most of the prejudices 
entertaiued by the Lettoniaos, .hot they have also long 
retained recollections and custom* connected with pa- 
ganism. They have a great veneration for particnlar 
places, especially certain fountains or springs, wbioh 
they regard as sacrad. 

A brook, called in the Esthonian language Woh han- 
ds, which has its source in a grove near a high hill, 
was, even in the last oeutory, tbe object of a worship 
trnly idolatrous. Its pare and limpid source was sur- 
rounded by a saored grove,«-4t was exactly like a lucus 
of the Romani. The veneration of the people for this 
spring, and the sacred wood which snirounded it, was 
extreme. Tbe axe was never permitted to approach 
it, and no sacrilegious hand was to trouble tbe water 
of tbe foontain. This spring, successively increased 
by the junction of others in the neighbourhood, formed 
a considerable stream, the cool and pure water of 
which abounding in fiab, crossed numerous districts, 
and was called Paha jegga, or the Sacred Stream. The 


country was threat read with sterility aad all the mole- 
meooy of the seasons; if the water of the saored •treans 
was profaned, or if it was checked or disturbed is its 
course. On the oeetrery, if its sooroe wee cl ean e d, 
and its bed oleaeed from all obstacles- aad imparities, 
they could depend on a fine eeasen and abundant har- 
vests. The proprietor of an estate through wbioh the 
Paha jogga flowed, having attempted te make use of 
the water by throwing a dam across, aad building n 
mill, tbe peas nets of the country rose in n body, and 
with dreadful cries demolished this sacrilegious budd- 
ing. The government was obliged to use fore# -to. pre- 
vent more serious excesses. A woman having bathed 
in it, her body swelled in a dreadful ma n ner ,, and aba 
did net recover her health until eke had ap pe ase d the 
irritated nymph by offering saevifloea. 

Tf tbe people wished to be informed respecting the 
abandonee ef tbe barveet, they placed three fishermen's 
baskets in the stream. If they found in the middle 
banket fish mitkeat seeles, it was an nnlmoky saga ; if 
tbe fish bed. sanies, tbe omen was good. When it was 
u n f avou rable, they endeavoured te appease the divinity 
by sacrifices. They sacrificed a* ex ; and when freak 
trials led them to imagine that the divinity was still 
hostile, forgetting the strongest sentiments of nature, 
they even sacrificed a ohild ! 

The Bathonieoa bare long retained, and have still a 
great veneration for thooder. They considered it as 
the proteeter of their booses, *nd eenaeorated te it 
offbriegs and victims. These striking remains of pa- 
ganism were vary observable ae late as the last century. 

some of them have assumed the forms of Christianity ; 
but tbe superstition remains, having only changed its 
emblems. In order to escape tbe vigilanee of the po- 
lice, the peasants conceal these unlawful practices un- 
der the cover of the night. 

Midsammer-day if particularly honoured by the 
Esthonian peasants, bat Midsummer-eve more so. The 
chapels consecrated to Saint John the Baptist are held 
in particnlar veneration. Less than a century age, e 
olergyman in a certain district of Estboma dissevered 
one of these pagan practices in the garb of Christianity. 
The peasants of this district resorted to a place where 
there were large stones placed upright and others lying 
down. Tbe tradition ran, that it was a whole eaplial 
procession which had been thus petrified ; that the bride 
aod bridegroom and their relations were changed into 
Irige stones, but the company into smaH ones. They 
danced and made invouations round the large stones for 
rain, «nd round the little ones for dry weather. 

There was another chapel dedicated to St. John, 
round which barren women were to ran three times, 
perfectly naked, uttering certain words in order to be- 
come fruitful. To cure tbe peasants of this ridicnlons 
superstition, the lord of the district had this chapel 
destroyed by his own people, one of whom happening 
to fall ill soddenly, and dying a few days after the 
transaction, the peasantry, from that time to the pre- 
sent, hare preserved a sacred regard for tbe spot on 
wbioh the ohapel stood. 

Some Esthonjans still believe in tbe existence of ma- 
levolent beings, with human countenances and fishes' 
teeth, whom they call io German, Neck. These beings 
pnrsue particularly young children whom they find on 
the banks of the rivers, and devour them. Many 
Esthonians [hold, that before the deluge, beasts could 
talk; that tbe devil created wolves, aod in general 
every thing that is hurtful. 

Tbe Esthonians have even now a great variety of 
superstitious notions and practices relative to Marriage : 
for instance — Most of them settle and conclude mar- 
riages at the time of new moon, because they believe 
that then all sorts of blessings will come npon the 
yonng couple ; among others, that their beauty and 
health will be preserved the longer.. . . . A young pea- 
sant going to ride to tbe house of her whom be intends 
to marry, takes care not to mount a mare* tbe conse- 
quence of this would be, that all bis children would be 
daughters. . . .As soon as a young woman is affianced, 
a red tape is tied ronnd her body. When the marriage 
is completed, she must swell herself up so as to break 
this thread. This is a sure preventive against evil in 
cases of maternity. For the same reason, as soon ss 
the bridegroom is seen coming on horseback, they ars 
eager to loosen tbe girth of bis korae.«..In some 
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places the young couple, immediately after tbe cere- 
mony, on leering the church, begin to rnn as fast as 
they can. This is to signify the rapid progress of their 
domestic labours. . . .When the bride is led to chnrcb, 
if she happens to fall, it is a sign that her first three 
or four children will die young.. • . .They carefully 
aroid letting the bride go through a door by whioh a 
coffin has lately passed. . • .Immediately after the mar- 
riage, tbe strongest of tbe relations present at the oere- 
roony, lifts up the young couple as high as be can. 
This is a means to increase the happiness that awaits 
them. • . . At the moment that they are to take posses- 
sion of tbe boose destined for them, somebody mast 
carefully watch near the hearth, that no malicious per- 
son may come, and with tbe fire from the hearth prac- 
tice some sorcery, or call down some malediction on 
tbe yoong couple. * • .The bride, as soon as she enters 
the house, is led through all tbe rooms and closets, 
tbe stables, the baths, the kitchen, the garden; and 
she must every where throw some piece of money or 
ribands, even into the fire and the wells. .. .The first 
time she sits down, a male infant is plaoed on her knee, 
that she may have many boys. • • .They watob with the 
greatest attention to see which of the two first falls 
asleep on tbe wedding night, in order to know which 
will die first. . , .If it rains on the wedding day, it is a 
aign that the bride will shed many tears during tbe 
coarse of her anion. . ..When the bride arrires at the 
honse of ber husband, part of tbe surrounding wall is 
quickly thrown down, that she may enter without diffi- 
culty. It is a bappy omen for her future lyings in. 


THE OABIWET, 

MR. EDITOR , 

The two well-known and universally admired Rid- 
dles, “ ’Twas in heaven prooounced,” and “ Inscribed 
on many a learned page,” the former of which was gen- 
erally ascribed to the pen of Lord Byron, are both in- 
serted in an elegant collection of poems, chiefly M.S. 
and from living authors, edited by Mrs. Baillie. The 
extensive and very respectable list of subscribers, print- 
ed at the beginning of the volnme, amounts, in number 
of copies subscribed for, to 2,350, at one gainea each. 
After deducting the expenses ef publication, which, 
owing to tbe liberality of ber bookseller, printer, and 
stationer, are merely those of cost oharges, tbe Editor 
has been enabled to realize a profit of about £1,500, 
for tbe benefit of her friend, a respectable bot unfortu* 
nate lady, with a numerous family of young children. 

Tbe Riddles, above mentioned, were written by Miss 
Catherine Fanshawe, who also contributed to tbe same 
volnme, two other pieces, of sterling merit, — “ An Elegy 
on the Death of the Minnet, or the Abrogation of the 
Birth-night Ball,*’ and a very ingenious and truly laugh- 
able Epistle to Earl Harcoart, on his wishing ber to 
spell ber name, Catherine, with a K instead of a C. 
This poem is certainly too long for the limited columns 
of your Miscellany ; but an abridgment, or rather a 
choice selection from it, l doubt not, will be acceptable 
tn yoor readers, and enable them to form an opinion of 
the merits of this well-written Epistle, on a particular 
question in orthography, namely, whether the name 
Catherine should begin with a C or a K. 

Yonrs, dec. S. X 

EPISTLE TO EARL HARCOURT. 


By Miss Catherine Fanshawe. 

And can his antiquarian eyes. 

My Anglo-Saxon C despise? 

And does Lord Harcourt, day by day, 
Regret tb' extinct initial K? 

And still, with ardour unabated. 

Labour to get it re-instated ? — 

I know, my Lord, your generous passion 
For every long exploded fashion ; 

And own the ‘ Katherine* you delight in, 
Looks irresistably inviting, 

Appears to bear the stamp and mark 
Of English, used in Noah’s Ark ; 

“ But all that glitters is not gold,” 

Nor all things obsolete are old. 

Would yon but take the pains to look 
In Doctor Johnson’s quarto book, 

(As 1 did, wishing ranch to see 
Th’ aforesaid letter's pedigree,) 

Believe me, 'twould a tale untold, 

. Would make your Norman blood run cold. 
My Lord, you’ll find the K’s no better 
Than an iaferpoteyed letter,-*- 




A wand’ring Greek, a franchis’d alien. 

Deriv’d from Cadmus or Deucalion, 

And why, or wherefore, none can tell. 
Inserted ’twixt the J and L. 

And since this K. of hmtefbl sound. 

First set Mu foot on English ground, 

Tli not, as antiquarians know, 

A dozen centuries ago. 

That darling theme of English story. 

For learning fam’d, and martial glory, — 
Alfred , who quell’d the usurping Dane, 

And burst indignant from his chain ; 

Who slaves redeem’d, to reign o’er men. 
Changing the faulchion for the pen, 

And 001110*4 with a master’s hand, 

Th’ immortal charter of the land ; 

Alfred , whom yet these realms obey, 

In all his Cyngdom own'd no K, 

From foreign arms and letters free, 

He wrote it with a Saxon C. 

This case in point, flrom Alfred’s laws, 
Establishes my Client’s cause ; 

Secures a verdict for Defendant, 

K pays the costs, — and there’s an end on’u 

But grant some specious plea prevailing. 
And all my legal learning failing ; 

There yet remains so black a charge, 

Not only ’gainst the Kays at large. 

But th’ undivided K in question. 

You’d tremble at the bare suggestion, 

Nor ever more a wish reveal 
So adverse to tbe public weal. 

Dear gentle Earl, you little know 
That wish might work a world of woe ; 

The ears that are unborn would rue 
Your letter patent to renew 
The dormant dignity o t shrew. 

What has not Shakespeare said and sung, 

Of our pre-eminence of tongue ! 

His glowing pen has writ the name 
In characters of fire and flame ; 

See him the comic muse invoking, 

(The merry nymph with laughter choking,) 
While he exhibits at her shrine 
Tbe nnhsllow’d form of Katherine ; 

And there the Gorgon image plants. 
Palladium of the termagants . 

If practice e’er with precept tallies. 
Could Shakespeare set down ought in malice ? 
From nature all his forms he drew. 

And held the mirror to her view ; 

He flatter’d not an ugly flaw 

But mark’d and copied what be saw ; 

Strictly fulfilling all his duties 
Alike to blemishes and beauties. 

So that in Shakespeare’s time ’tis plain, 

The Katherines were scolds in grain, 

No females loader, fiercer, worse : — 

Now contemplate the bright reverse ; 

And sav amid the countless names, 

Borne by contemporary dames, — 

Exotics, fetch'd from distant nations. 

Or good old English appellations, — 

Names hnnted out from ancient books, 

Or form'd on dairy maids or cooks, 

Ruths, Rebeccas, Rachels, 8arahs, 

Charlottes, Harriets, Emmas, Claras, 

Nannys, Fannys, Jennys, Betty s, 

Dollys, Mollys, Biddys, Hetty*,— 

Say, is there one more free from blame, * 
One that enjoys a fairer fame. 

One more endow’d with Christian graces, 
(Although I say it to our faces. 

And flattery we don’t delight in J 
Than Catherine, at this present writing f 

Where, then, can all the difference be ? 
Where ? but between the K and C : 

Between the graceful curving line, 

We now prefix to atherine, 

Which seems to keep, with mild police. 
Those rebel syllables in peace, 

Describing, in the line of duty. 

Both physical and moral beauty. 

And that impracticable K, 

(Who led them all so much astray,) 

Was never seen in black and white, 

A character more full of spite I 
That stubborn back, to bend unskil/UI, 

So perpendicularly wilful I 
With angles, hideous to behold, 
like the sharp elbows of a scold, 

In attitude, when words shall fail, 

To fight their battles, tooth and nail. 

In modem times observe the fate 
Of that unhappy potentate, 

Who, from his palace near the pole, 

Where the chill wave* of Neva roll. 

Was snatch’d, while yet alive and merry. 
And sent on board old Charon’s ferry. 

The Styx he travers’d, execrating 
A Katherine of hia own creating. 

Peter the Third — illustrious peer ! 

Great autocrat of half the sphere ! 

(At least, of all the Rustics, be 
Was Emperor, Cxar of Muscovy) — 

In evil hour, this simple Czar, 

Impeli’d by some maligoaot star, 


Bestow’d upon his new Ocarina, 

The fatal name of Katerina ; 

Twas Katerina, with a K,— 

He rued it to his dying day : 

Nsy died, as I observ'd before, 

The sooner on that very score. — 

The Princess quickly learnt her cue, 
Improv’d upon the part of shrew, 

And as the plot began to thicken, 

She wrung his head off like a chicken. 

In short, this despot of a wife 
Robb’d the poor man of crown and life; 
And robbing Peter, paid not Paul; 

But clear’d the stage of great and small. 

No corner of tbe throne would spare, 

To gratilY ber son and heir, 

But liv’d till three score yean and ten, 

Still trampling on the rights of men. 

Thy brief existence, hapless Peter! 
Had doubtless longer been, and sweeter, 
But that tboa wilfully distarb’dat 
The harmless name she brought from Zerbu. 
Nor was it even then too late. 

When crown’d and register’d a Kate ; 
When all had trembling heard, and seen, 
Tbe shriller voice, and fiercer mien— 
Hadst thou e’en then, without tbe measure, 
Tha( Russian boors adopt at pleasure, 

On publishing a tedious ukase, 

To blsb to aliihe world the true case, ^ 

By virtue of the impartial knout 
But whipt th’ offending letter oat ; 

She, in the fairest page of fame, 

Might then have writ her faultless suae, 
And thou retain’d thy life and crown, 

Till Time himself had mow'd them dews. 


SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCE. 


It is not many years ago, since Mr. acconpi- 

nied some friends on a visit to York citbedril. The 
party was numerous ; and amongst them were a gwtlt- 

man and his two daughters. Mr. was with the 

eldest of these ladies, exploring the oariosities of the 
building, rather at a distance from the rest of their 
companions. On turning from tbe monument to whkh 
their attention had been directed, aa officer in amnl 
uniform was observed advancing toward* them. It 
was rather an unusual circumstance to encounters per- 
son thus accoutred, in a place so far distant froa the 
sea, and of so onmilitary a character. Mr . — wb 
on the point of making a trivia] observation on tbe i«^ 
ject to his companion ; when, on bis turning his eyes 
towards ber, and pointing oat the approaching itrugff 
to her notice, he saw an immediate paleness spread it- 
self over her face, and ber countenance becoac sg»* 
tnted by the force of the powerful and cootending mo- 
tions which were saddenly excited by Us prtKK* 
As the stranger drew more near, and his figare sad bis 
features gradually became more distinctly 
through the evening gloom and the dim religions light 
of the cathedral, the lady's distress was evidently is- 
creased. She leant on the arm of Mr. « — - *»lh 
weight of one who was painfully afflicted, and fell & j 
necessity of support. Shocked at the oppression *b*h 
he witnessed ; bat wholly ignorant of tbe csb«- 
al armed — hurried — supposing her to be safferisg fo® 
the paroxysm of some violent and sudden indispowt**- 

• — Mr. called to entreat the assistance of her «-*• 

ter. The figure in the naval uniform was now imne^ 
ately before them. The eyes of tbe lady were 
upon him, with a gaze of silent and motionless ^ 
prise, and a painful intensity of feeling: ber lip* 
colourless and apart ; and her breath passed betny 
from the fall and over-bnrthened heart Tbe for* 
close upon them. It approached bar side— it !»»*“ 
but for an instant — aa quick aa thought, a low, m 
scarcely audible, voice whispered in her ear “ Then* 
a future slate and tbe ^gure moved oaward tbrocp 
the retiring aisle of tbe minster. Th® father «f de 
lady arrived to the assistance of bis dangbter; * 

Mr. , consigning her to bis protection, hade*® 

in pursuit of the mysterious visitor. He attfrW ® 
every side : no snch form was to be seen in the 
perspective of tbe path by which tbe ill-omened 
ger had departed. He listened with the most tu 
attentiveness; no sound of retreating footstep**"* 
be heard on tbe echoing pavement of the • 
Baffled in his attempt to discover the object 
presence had thus disturbed the tranquility of the us*- 

Mr. re-sought his friends. The lady was wee f tt *’ 

on the shoulder of her father. She avoided ererj 
quiry respecting tbe cause, tbe seat, afld tbe oatars 
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her ill ne*c — “ It was slight : it was transient : it wnald 
immediately be over.” She entreated the party to oon- 
tinae their examination of the building, and to leave 
her again to the protection of her former companion. 
The request was granted. And no sooner had she thus 
‘ possessed herself of an opportunity of confidential 
communication, than she implored him, with a quick 
and agitated voice, to conceal for a little while, the 
occurrence of which he had been a witness. “ We 
shall never be believed : besides, it were right ibat my 
poor dear father sboald be gradually prepared for the 
misery that be is destined to undergo. I have seen the 
spirit, and I have heard the voioe, of a brother, who 
exists no longer— he has died at sea. We had agreed 
that the one who died the first, should re-appear to the 
survivor, if it were posible — to clear up, or to confirm, 
doubts which existed in both our minds.” 

In due time, the ucoount of the event occurred in 
completion of the spiritual intimation. — The brother waa 
indeed no more — his death had happened on the very 

day and hour, in which his form was seen by Mr. 

and his lister, in the north aisle of York cathedral. 


ANECDOTE OP CAPTAIN HORNBY. 

Mr. Richard Hornby of Stokely, was master of a I 
merchant ship, the Isabella of Sunderland, in which 
he sailed from the coast of Norfolk for the Hsgue, 
June 1, 1744, in company with three smaller vessels 
recommended to bis care. Next day they made Graves- j 
sot Steeple, in the Hague ; but while they were steer- 
ing for tbeir port, a French privateer, that lay con- 
cealed among the Dutch fishing boats, suddenly came 
against them, singling out the Isabella as the object of 
attack, while the rest dispersed and escaped. The 
streogth of the two ships was most unequal ; for the 
Isabella mounted only four carriage guns and two swi- 
vels, and her crew consisted of only five men and three 
boys, besides the captain; while the privateer, the 
Marquis de Branoas, commanded by Captain Andre, 
bed ten carriage guns and eight swivels, with seventy- 
five men and three hundred small arms. Yet Captain 
Hornby nothing daunted ; having animated his little 
crew by an appropriate address, and obtained their 
promise of standing by him to the last, hoisted the 
British colours, and with his two swivel gnns, returned 
the fire of the enemy’s cbace gans. The Frenchmen, 
is abusive terms, commanded him to strike. Hornby 
coolly returned an answer of defiance, on which the 
privateer advanced, and poured suoh showers of bul- 
lets into the Isabella, that tbe captain (band it pradent 
to order his brave fellows into close quarters. While 
he lay thus sheltered, the enemy twice attempted to 
board him on the larboard quarter ; but by a dexterous 
torn of tbe helm be frustrated both attempts, though 
the Frenchmen kept firing upon him both with guns and 
small arms. At two o’clock, when tbe action had 
lasted an boar, the privateer running furiously in upon 
tbe larboard of tbe Isabella, entangled her bowsprit 
among the main, shrouds, and was lashed fast to her. 
Captain Andre now bawled out in a menacing tone, 
** You English dog, strike.” Captain Hornby chal- 
lenged him to.oome on board and strike bis colours if 
be dared. Tbe exasperated Frenchman instantly threw 
in twenty men on tbe Isabella, who began to back and 
bew into tbe dose quarters ; bnt a general discharge 
of blnnderbuaaes forced tbe assailants to retrest as fast 
as their wounds would permit them. 

Tbe privateer being now disengaged from tbe Isa- 
bella, tamed ahoat and made another attempt on tbe 
starboard aide, when tbe valiant Hornby and his mate 
shot each his man as the enemy were again lashing the 
ships together. Tbe Frenchman once more commanded 
him to strike ; and the brave Englishman returning 
Another refusal, twenty fresh men entered, and made a 
fierce attack on the close quarters with hatchets and 
pole axes, with which they had nearly cut their way 
through in three places, when the eonstant fire kept up 
b y Captain Hornby and bis crew, obliged them a second 
time to retreat, carrying their wounded with them, and 
baoliog their dead after them with boat books. 

The Isabella continuing still lasbed to tbe enemy, 
tbe latter, with small arms, fired repeated and terrible 
vrollajs into tbe close quarters ; but tbe fire was re- 
tarded with socb spirit and effect, that the Frenchmen 


repeatedly gave way. At length Captain Hornby see- 
ing them crowding behind tbeir mainmast for shelter, 
aimed a blunderbuss at them, whioh being by mistake 
doubly loaded, containing twice twelve balls, burst in 
tbe firing, and threw him, down, to the great conster- 
nation of his little orew, who supposed him dead. In 
an instant, however, be started np again, though great- 
ly braised, while the enemy, among whom tbe blunder- 
bnsa had made dreadful havoc, disengaged themselves 
from the Isabella, to which they had been lasbed an 
boor and a quarter, and sheered off with precipitation, 
leaving their graplings, and a quantity of pole axes, 
pistols, and cutlasses, behind them. 

Tbe gallant Hornby now exuHingVy fired his two 
starboard gans into the enemy’s stern. The indignant 
Frenchman immediately returned, and renewed the 
conflict, which waa carried on yard-arm . and yard-arm, 
with great fary, for two hours together. The Isabella 
was shot through her hull several times, her sails and 
rigging were torn to pieces, her ensign was dismounted, 
and every mast and yard damaged ; yet she still brave- 
ly maintained the combat, and at last, by a fortunate 
shot, which struck tbe Brancas between wind and wa- 
ter, obliged her to sheer off and careen. While the 
enemy were tetiring, Hornby and his little crew sallied 
oat from their fastness, and erecting tbeir fallen ensign, 
gave three eheers. 

By this time both vessels had driven so near the 
English shore, that immense crowds had assembled to 
be spectators of the action. The Frenchman having 
stopped his leak, returned to the combat, and poured 
a dreadful volley into the stern of the Isabella, when 
Captain Hornby waa wounded by a ball in the temple, 
and bled profnsely. The sight of their brave com- 
mander streaming with blood, somewhat disconcerted 
his gallant companions, but he called to them briskly 
to keep tbeir courage, and stand to tbeir arms, for his 
wound was not dangerous. On this tbeir spirits re- 
vived, and again taking post in tbeir close quarters, 
they sustained the shock of three more tremendous 
broadsides, in returning which, they foroed the Bran- 
cas, by another well aimed shot, a second time to sheer 
off and careen. Tbe huzzas of the Isabella's crew 
were renewed, and they again set np their shattered- 
ensign, which was shot through and through into hon- 
ourable rags. 

Andre, who was not deficient in bravery, soon re- 
turned to tbe fight, and having disabled tbe Isabella by 
five terrible broadsides, once more summoned Hornby, 
with terrible roeuances, to strike bis colours. Captain 
Hornby turned to his gallant comrades. " You see 
yonder, my lads,” pointing to the shore, “ tbe wit- 
nesses of yonr valour.” It was unnecessary to say 
more ; they one and all assured him of their resolution 
to stood by him to the last ; and finding them thus in- 
vincibly determined, be bnrled bis final defiance at the 
enemy. 

Andre immediately ran his ship upon the Isabella's 
starboard, and lasbed close alongside ; but bis crew 
murmured, and refused to renew tbe dangerous task 
of boarding, so that be was obliged to cut the lashiogs 
and again retreat. 

Captain Hornby resolved to salute tbe privateer with 
one parting gun ; and this last shot fired into the stern 
of the Brancas happening to reach the magazine, it 
blew up with a tremendous explosion, sod the vessel 
instantly went to tbe bottom. Oat of seventy-five 
men, thirty-six were killed or wounded in tbe notion, 
and all the rest, together with the wounded, perished 
in tbe deep, except three, who were picked up by the 
Dutch fishing boats. 

This horrible catastrophe excited the compassion ef 
the brave Hornby and his men ; but they could, unfor- 
tunately, render no assistance to their ill-fated enemies, 
the Isabella having become unmanageable, and her boat 
) being shattered to pieces. 

I Mr. Hornby afterwords received from Uis sovereign 
a large gold medal, in commemoration of his heroic 
conduct on this occasion ; conduct, perhaps, not sur- 
j passed by any thing in tbe annals of British naval 
i prowess. 

I Description of a West Indian Hurricane. — 
A hurricane it •usually preceded by awful and certain 
prognostics* An unusual calm prevails ; not a breath of 


' wiod is felt ; tbe atmosphere is close and snltry, the 
I clouds wild, broken, and perpetually and rapidly shiflt- 
I ing ; at. length a deep and portentous gloom gradually 
i settles and overspreads tbe hemisphere ; the son is en- 
{ veloped in darkness ; a deep, hollow, and murmuring 
l sound is indistinctly heard, like the roaring of a distant 
cataract, or the bowling of winds through remote woods ; 
rapid an^ transcient gusts of wind and rain speedily suc- 
ceed ; various birds of passage are seenliastilj driving 
along the sky, or are thrown down by the violence of 
those gusts ; even the cattle, graxrngin the fields, as if 
instinctively aware of the approaefaing danger, withdraw 
to the sdjaoent thickets for shelter. The blasts soon 
become more impetuous ; at one moment they rage with 
inconceivable f ary, and tbe ensning instant seem as it 
were suddenly to expire. In a few boors the hurricane 
reaches its acm£ of violence — when all the winds of 
heaven, and from every point of the compass, winged 
with destruction, seem let loose from their caverns. Hie 
largest trees are thrown prostrate, or shattered and 
stripped of their foilage ; the pre vision -grounds are laid 
waste ; the sngar-caoes levelled to the earth, and, in 
the more exposed situations, torn up by the roots, and 
wafted about like chaff. Many of the dwellings are 
blown down, or unroofed, and their inhabitants too often - 
either bnried in tbe rains, or driven forth to perish nn-. 
sheltered* 

Nothing can be more appalling than the wild howling 
and threatening violence of a hurricane during the night, 
when the vivid and qoickly-sncceeding gleams of light- 
ning, dart athwart the heavens, and make “ darkness 
visible,” and heighten the horrors of the scene. Well 
might the witness of such a scene exclaim with King 
Lear, 

“ Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er oar heads. 

Find oat their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 

That bast within thee undivplged crimes, 

Unwhipt of justice !” 

Stewart's View of Jamaica, 


TO PLEASURE. 


Pleasure, stay thy rapid pinion. 

Stay, and sooth this breast’s alarms ; 

Spring declares her gay dominion. 

Ana I woo thee to my arms. 

Long these eyes have vainly sought thee. 

Long this heart thine absence wail’d ; 

Tbo’ Hope fair promises oft brought me. 

Still her fairest promise fail’d. 

Pleasure, pric’d but when we lose thee, 

Valo’d only when too late. 

Oft thy cairn delights refine we, 

Doccled by the glare and state 

Of a Jade whose wiles enchanting. 

Doom her votaries to pain. 

That woos by meretricious flaunting, 

Guilt cud death ore in her train. 

Vile enchantress, who (fair maiden 
Stole from thee thy deathless name,) 

Like the fiend which haunted Eden 
Smiles but to allure to shame ! 

Tis not her soft arts, enthralling, 

Which can prompt this breast to sigh ; 

Tho’ her breath’s as odours foiling. 

And mirth lights her scare eye ; — 

Tbo’ her iv’ry arms entwin’d me, 

Tho’ her tongue did witcheries pour ; 

Tho’ each blandishment did bind m e-' 

Would 1 break the Syren’s lore. 

Bet to thee, bright star of heaven, 

1 attune my votive shell;— 

To thee, the power to charm is given. 

Thee — whose smiles my cores dispel ! 

Manchester. N. W. HALCESRISA. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


House Flies. — T hese troublesome little insects may 
be effectually destroyed without tbe use of poison : take 
half a tea-spoonful of blaok pepper in powder, one tea- 
spoonful of brown sugar, aud one table-spoonful ot 
cream ; mix then* well together, and place them in a 
room on a piste where tbe flies ore troublesome, and 
they will soon disappear. 
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THE FIRE OF ST. ELMO. 


fft tie month of June 1808, passing" from the 
Island of I?ica to that of Minorca, on board a 
Spanish polaeca ship> fitted as a cartel, and 
manned by about thirty ruifians, Genoese, Va- 
tencians, and Catalonians ; a fine southerly gale, 
by seven in the evening, brought us wkhm 6 
or 7 leagues of the anchorage in Palma* Bay. 
About this time, the sea-bcecae fading os astern, 
shortly mcceeded by ' Hght and baffling 
breesar off the land. No sooner had the setting 
sun wfthdramr Ms golden beams from the tops 
of the lofty hilts, which rise to the westward of 
the town, than a thick and impenetrable cloud, 
gathering upon the summit or Mount Galatzo, 
spread gradual darkness on the hills below, and 
'extended at length a premature obscurity along 
the very surface of the shore. About nine, the 
ship b Nulle d, the darkness was intouse, and 
r m weru d stilt more sensible by the y cH o w fire 
that gtottiedupeif the boricen to the south, and 
aggravated by the deep-toned thunder which 
nolledat overrate on the mountain, accompanied 
by the quick rapidity of that forked lightning, 
whose eccentric course, and dire effects, set all 
description at defiance. Bv half-past nine, the 
hands were sent aloft to furl top-gull ant-sails, 
and reef the top-sails, in preparation for the 
threatening storm. When retiring to rest, a 
sudden cry of St. Ehuo and St. Ann, was heard 
from those aloft, and fore and aft the deck. An 
interpreter called lustily down the hatchway, 
that «t. Elmo was on boahi, and desired me to 
come up. A few steps were sufficient, and, to 
my great surprise, I found the topsail-yards de- 
serted, the sails loose, and beating in the incon- 
stant breeze, the awe-struck and religious ma- 
riners, bare-headed, on their knees, with hands 
uplifted, in voice and attitude of prayer, in ear- 
nest and muttering devotion to St. Efcne or St. 

. Ann, according to the provincial nature of their 
speech. 

On observing the appearance of the masts, 
the main-top-gallaaUmast-head, from the truck, ' 
for three feet down, was perfectly enveloped in 
a cold blaze of pale phosphorous-looking light, 
completely embracing the circumference of the 
mast, ana attended with a flitting or creeping 
motion, as exemplified experimentally by the 
application of common phosphorus upon a 
board ; and thfe fore and mizen top-gallant-mast- 
heads exhibited a similar appearance in a rela- 
tive degree. 

This curious Ulumiualion continued with undi- 
miuished intensity for the spare of eight or ten 
minutes, when, doming gradually fainter and 
less extensive, it finally msappeurea, after a du- 
ration of not less than half-an-hour. 

The seamen, in the mean time, having finish- 
ed their devotions, and observing the lights to 
remain stationary, returned promptly to the 
yards, and, under fovour of this “ Spirit of the 
Storm,” now quickly performed that duty, 
which, on a critical conjuncture, hud been aban- 
doned, under the influence of their superstition 
and their fears. During the prevalence of the 
lights, as well as through the remaining hours 
of flight, the wted eottfteued, except m occa- 
sional pufft, light and Variable; and the morn- 
ing ushered in, with a clear sky, a hot Bun, and 
a light southerly breeze, which, in due time, 
brought til safe to the anchorage of Palma. 

Conversing with the interpreter on the nature 
of this extraordinary atmospherical phenomenon, 
he expressed his implicit belief that it was pro- 
sided by the immediate power of St. Elmot the 


tutelar deity of “ those who travel on the vasty 
deep,” in regard to their interests in a moment 
of sudden danger ; and used every argument to 
persuade me, that the present safety of the ship 
was due to the very timeous and friendly inter- 
ference of this serial demigod ; and that no acci- 
dent could possibly have nappened to the sails, 
while the seamen were at prayers, as long as the 
light glowed stationary on the mast. Had the 
light, lie continued, descended gradually from 
the mast-head to the deck, and from thence to 
the kelson, as he had often seen it, the event 
would have prognosticated a gale of wind or 
other disaster, and, according to the depth of 
the des cent, so would be the nature of the evil 
to come. In the present instance, the lights 
gradually disappeared, like the snuff of a can- 
dle, and the weather continued clear and fine 
for several subsequent days. 

Hita phenomenon, by many, is held to be 
fabulous, and is so alluded to by the greatest 
living poet of the day : 

“ or wHcb, or mraaM, and of sprite, 

“ Of Brick** cap, and Bkno’s light ;*’ 

but Falconer, both seaman and poet, writing 
from experience, says, 

“ High on the masts with pale and Hvid rays, 

'"Amid the gloom portentous meteors blare." 

In order, however, to illustrate more fully the 
character of those very pious and devoted sea- 
men, who attracted the favour of the saint on 
the present occasion, it must be u nde r s to o d, that 
this visitation of St. Elmo took place immedi- 
ately on the first bunt of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, and that these very men had but recently 
figured as the bloody instigators and perpetra- 
tors, along with other patriots, in the massacre 
of several unfortunate Frenchmen, long resident 
in the city of Valencia for the peaceful purposes 
of commerce.—* E4w. Phil. Journal. 


Removal of a House. — The singular application of 
the maakanioal powers to die removal of aa entire b add- 
ing. which has bees sweaeasfal in one ar two iaataaaes, 
in Italy mad the Netherlands, has aLp been attempted 
in America, and we qaoto, dram a New York paper, the 
following account of the experiment : — 

• New York, June 4, 1823. 

* The interesting and novel performance of removing 
a brick bouse was witnessed in this city yesterday, for 
the first time, and it is aaid to be the first attempt ever 
made to remove a building entirely of brick. In the 
improvements going on by widening Maiden Lane, it 
was necessary that the bouse. No. 85, should be pulled 
down or removed to a distance of 21$ feet from its for- 
mer front. The house is three stories high, 25 feet 
wide, and 45 in depth, has a slated roof, and is a vain- 
able building. The project of removing it, was conceiv- 
ed and undertaken by Mr. Simeon Brown, who has be- 
fore remeved a beat twenty Mldings, some of them 
bailt partly with brick, and in some instanoes, without 
disturbing the families or removing the furniture. This 
bouse was estimated to weigh aboot 350 tons, and was 
removed with all ihe chimneys, windows, doers, &c. 
rtasding. Being previously placed upon ways, the re- 
moval was commenced yesterday morning, and was per- 
formed by three bed-screws in the front, each of which 
walked by two or throe men. What was deemed the 
moat difficult part of the undertaking, was, that the 
bouse was to be raised two feet from its former foonda- 
tiow— this was however done by two ether screws plac- 
ed underneath, which raised the building gradually in 
the exaot ratio required. In the course of the day, the 
betiding was removed ahoot 16 feet, without the least 
detriment -or jar — the other 5 feet will be finished this 
morning about 9 o’clock, when those who have not seen 
the performance, may have another opp rtnuitj. Great 
numbers were present yesterday and much gratified by 
the eight. There was so little danger manifest, that 
daring the time the house was moving, the owner eater- 
taintd about 150 persons within it, wsth a haadaome col- 


lation* We coooeive this aoeeastfoi anderiskbstoW 
importapt, partieolarly to a city requiring soamiu. 
provement§ as this, aad think Mr. Bmoa title nu 
much praise for his ingenuity. We have asomttieri 
that the expense of removing the batldtag, isnbastme 
fifth of its value, aad there in no doubt that this ptmriB 
in fotare, in many instances, be adapted, sad i pm 
portion of the expense of pulling down and nbaildhg 
saved.* * 


Pillar in Hoiuwr of hu Majesty.*— T he cm- 
missioners of Ring’s-town Harbear have sneeeededia 
erecting the great granite pillar in nsmmimeiriiw ri 
out gracious sovereign’s departure fame Dahlia, which 
rises over the harbonr, and measures, m one sobd stoat, 
sixteen feet. The column, it is inteoded, shonldhefow 
ty feet high. It t* placed on the remamief pvt of s 
ridge of rocks, which extandid from file shore iris fit 
interior, whiohare now used in making the great pin. 
It hue an admirable effect, as the spot oe whiebdt week 
is all that now remaioeof the gveot ridge. TWtvo 
rests in the bosom of this eld fregmnat. and msiriitlt 
ly under the pillar are four great granite arbs. 


Volcano of Barren Inlands Tkm volcano *u 

visited by Capt. Webster, of the Juliana, in March last. 
Having entered a small bay, with the view ef lendiog, 
they were, at the distance of. 100 yards from the fiott, 
assailed by a hot puff of wind, and, upon dipping their 
fingers in the water, they were surprised to find it ubot 
almost as if it bad been boiling. The stoaes oa shore, 
and the rocks exposed to the ebbing of the tide, were 
smoking and hissing, and the water bubbling all roood 
them. The cone appeared from hence about one-fbufi 
of a mile distant. Having landed in a cove, they as- 
cended a precipice, holding by the gnas that grew oat 
of the ashes, and having readied the top, after se alight 
danger, they found a small tree, under the shade of vied 
they bad a foil view of the volcano. Its height it aboot 
half a mile. The diameter of the base is supposed to 
be 300 yards, and about 30 at the top. the whole of fit 
space seeming to be occupied with the mouth. It lift- 
charged continually a thin white smoke. The coot 
stands in the centre of an amphitheatre of hills, wbioh 
nearly closed around it In order to examine the enter, 
Captain W. ascended thirty or forty yards siakisgsokk 
deep in ashes at each step, bat he found it iapetiifale 
to reach the mouth. 


THU MERRY HBART. 


By WiKnm Smyth, Esq. 

I woaM not Cram (Le wfae require 
The lumber of thek teamed lore; 

Nor would I from the rich desire 
A tittle counter of their store. 

For I have ease, and I have health, 

And I kave spirits, Hght as air. 

And more than wisdom, more Chan wealth, 
A merry heart, that laughs at care. 

Like other mortals of my kind 

I’ve struggled for dame Fortune’s favour. 

And sometimes have been half inclined 
To rate her for her ill-behaviour. 

But life was short— I thought It folly 
To lose its moments in despair; 

So Flipp'd wide fr m melancholy, 

With merry been, that laugh'd at care. 

And once, ’tis true, two 'witebiog eyas 
Surpris’d me in a luckless season, 

Turn’d all my mirth to lonely sighs, 

Aad quite subdued xny better reason. 

Yet ’twas but love could make me grieve, 
And love you know’s a reason fair. 

And much improv’d, as i believe, 

The merry heart, that iaaghVl at care. 

So now, fropiidle wishes clear, 
l make the goad I may not find ; 

Adown ibe stream I gently steer, 

And shift my sail with every wind. 

And half by natnre, half by i cason, 

Can still with pliant art prepare, 

The mind, attun’d ie every seaaon. 

The merry heart, that laughs at care. 

Yet. wrap me in yoor sweetest dvean. 

Ye social feelings of the mind. 

Give, sometimes give, your sunny gktm, 
And let tbe rest good-traisonr find. 

Yes, let me hail and welcome five 
To every Joy my lot may share; 

And. pleas'd tnd pleasing, let me live 
With merry heart, that laoghs et cart- 
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PBCULlARITt ES OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

-OP fee various calamities to which an individual 
is liable, I know of none greater than happening 
to live in a generation which admits of no varie- 
ty beyond one's tradesmen's bills and the news- 
paper. But, thanks to Fashion and Folly, an au- 
thor in this age cannot want a topic, and if he 
will not make use of what they offer, it is his own 
fault. Metaphysicians have traced with great 
Ingenuity the changes of human nature in differ- 
ent ages^froin the authentic data of beards, no- 
ses, and whiskers ; bat as men are beginning to 
act for themselves in politics, religion, and orna- 
ment, 1 fear that future moralists will be much 
at a loss for want of definite rules. Those oblig- 
ing theorists who have decided that man is the j 
slave of circumstances, are every day approach- 
ing nearer to correctness from events which they 
c6uld not have foreseen. A man now regulates 
his conduct by his treasury ; if it offends against 
the philosophical canon by admitting of a va- j 
emxm, he lets his beard grow, like a Spartan dan- | 
dy ; on the contrary, when he feels it swelling i 
like an inflated balloon, he allows the barber to j 
board Ins lower daek, and submits to receive a I 
polish. B | 

* Never, my dear boy,' said a man of fashion J 
to his son, at first coming out, 1 never offer your 
arm to a demi- lady ; the reward is not equal to 
the trouble/ A similar motive of action runs 
through the present generation, but they do not 
set up to the precept ; they cry 4 vive la baga- 
telle,’ and compass heaven and earth to obtain it. 

Bat it is for our discoveries that wc challenge 
the admiration of posterity. The * Pontic mon- 
arch of old days,’ when he perfected his Mithri- 
d&te, did not benefit the human race half so much 
as the inventor of Anticardium. No exquisite 
of the second water thinks of ordering a new 
coat at his tailor’s ; he permits himself to be rig- 
ged on coming of age, and periodically smears 
die suit with the renovator. But invention is 
kind even to the extravagant, for such as are 
weak enough to be measured for a new coat may 
dispose of the old one to the dyer, who converts 
it again to wool ; like Csenis in the Metamor- 
phoses and A&neid, 

first • woman, then a man, 

Bnt ending in the sex she first began. 

It is more laudable however to use the reviving 
fluid, and render one’s garments literally habitual. 

Revolving heels, it is said, were invented by 
an unsteady politician, who found them useful 
in practising the pirouette. What indeed can be 
so desirable to a beau in a drawing-room, among 
a crowd of acquaintance, as the potyer of turning 
ronnd in an instant, and saluting all he conde- 
scends to recognise, with one nod, of that species 
which logicians term univocal ? • To copy Ho- 
mer’s invocation to the Muses when he ventures 
on his arithmetic, would be trite, as every body 
reads Pope or Morris, but without some such as- 
sistance it is impossible to reckon the improve- 
ments of the present century. Have we not new 
royal societies, and systems of cookery ? Maga- 
zines and reviews, and permission to deposit 
rubbish at corners ? New drops at the Old Bai- 
ley and the jeweller’s ? Little-goes at the uni- 
versity, and go-carts in the nursery ? Does not 
every wall teem with directions for health ? Are 
we not favoured with Scotch novels at the rate 
of three volumes per month ? In short, have we 
not ample reason to thank our stars that we were 
horn in the age we live in ? 

Alas ! in spite of the ingenuity of our cotern- 
poraries, much remains to be done before man 
can be considered as a perfect animal. To stim- 
ulate exertion, to rouse talent, and to reward 


both, I hereby propose a set of prizes for such ( 
as shall discover the fallowing requisites : — 

1. To learn by heart without communicating 
with the subject. 

2. To proauce a fourth epic. 

S. To discover an esculent or portion that shall 
excite hunger and allay thirst, or vice versa. 

4* To avoid being present at the dressing of 
one’s own hair. 

Communications to be addressed to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and determined on by a jury 
of Chelsea pensioners. 

By classifying its principal objects, I may 
perhaps induce niture writers to dilate on the 
merits of the 19th century. To the historian l 
offer, — Fonthill Abbey, the Duke d’ Angou- 
lfime’s inexpressibles, parliamentary reform, the 
Poyais settlers, the Liberal, Mademoiselle Mer- 
candotti (now Madame Ball), Geoffry Crayon, 
and humbug in general. 

The most obvious topics for antiquaries are, — 
the Critical Review ( obi it anno human# salutis 
1821), the Marybone Chapel, old English urban- 
ity, instances of dying for love, the marrriage 
act, Shakespeare’s monument, constitutions in 
the south of Europe, and the Vision of J udgment ; 
nor let them forget to add that, while the British 
Museum was repaired by act of parliament, the 
London Museum was pronounced by public voice 
sound and durable. 


ADVANTAGES OF UGLINESS. 

Experto crede. — Her. 


Physiognomists regard the face as an indica- 
tion of the mind ; as faulty a criterion as judg- 
ing the merits of a book from its list of contents, 
or, as an Oxonian would say, getting-up logic 
by a St. Clement’s analysis.* However, as tew 
persons feel any great trouble on account of their 
internal organization, I shall wave the subject in 
favor of some phrenological lecturer ; observing, 
that many who carry 4 the form of woe* in their 
countenance, have 4 that which passes show* 
within, and good liquor is often to be found un- 
der an ill-executed sign. 

The objections and advantages to which ugli- 
ness is liable may be comprised in this, — that 
the possessor considers himself, or rather is con- 
sidered by others, as lying under a sort of degra- 
dation, and ranks in the same class in a drawing- 
room with non-freeholders at an election. The 
ladies smile, but their smiles are not for him. 
A mirror is suspended over the mantel-piece, but 
be flies it os a thief in a library does the Newgate 
Calendar. If he talks of learning, he is sure to 
be reminded of pedantry ; and if be presumes to 
discourse on elegance, somebody introduces the 
subject of * the Pretender.' His soliloquies run 
on neglected merit, favoured impudence, &c. and 
his constant axiom is, that the world plays at 
blind man’s buff without ever catching, u prize. 

Beauty and pride are considered as twins by 
moralists, but ugliness and haughtiness should 
seem to be more nearly allied* Whoever saw a 
person of ordinary features without a flattering 
opinion of bis own merit, and persuaded that ft 
lay concealed only for want of opportunity ? 
Does not every plain woman (if such exist) af- 
fect a taste for li.erature? It would be unpar- 
donable to insinuate the converse. 

Having thus shown that beauty and ugliness 
are morally on a level, I shall now proceed to 
physical demonstration, according to strict rules 
of art. Is not, 1 ask, a flat, regular lawn, with 
all its artificial varieties of shrubs and flower- 
pots, the most wearisome thing to look at? But 

• Analyse* of cUt&ics, Ac. are told at a weUdtaown shop In 
St. Clement’s, Oxford. 


do we not burst into raptures at the sight of a 
bold irregular outline, with here-* hill and there 
a valley, an ohlifltie view on one side and a dark 
wood on the otner? The connexion may be 
easily proved : —painting is a copy from mature, 
and the ladies have long taught us feat no dif- 
ference exists between painting and their faces. 

The curve, according to Hogarth, is the line 
of beauty ; of coarse it applies to the human 
nose, mouth, and legs. Ir the oblong be es- 
teemed in architecture, why should not an eye 
of the same farm possess attractions ? If a gen- 
tle slope is admired, why should a receding fare- 
head be decried ? Must the axiom that * variety 
is charming,’ bewithheld from the features alone? 
And finally, since white is an emblem of purity, 
ought not a pale face to be coveted for par ex- 
cellence on every physiognomical principle ? 

The owner of a pretty face may pique himself 
on his property, bat tne lord of an ugly one 
should glory in his. The chances are that he is 
the fac-simile of some great character, with whom 
he may claim relationship ; — that he has the wart 
of Qneenaberry, the legs of Suett or Stephen 
Kemble, the voice of Inchbald, or 4 the red ray 
of the warrior’s dark eye,* recorded in the * PoetV 
Child/J An honest but ill-favored couple en- 
joyed a handsome annuity from an eminent 
punter, to sit for gergons and devils whenever 
ne was employed on mythological or sacred sub- 
jects ; and, in barbarous countries, should the 
royal countenance exhibit an irregularity, the 
courtiers are bound to provide themselves with 
copies. 4 Wretch,’ said a belle of Owyhee to am 
English sailor, 4 you have not a slit in your ear !’ 

For such as are dissatisfied with their allot- 
ment of features, I know but of one remedy,— 
to persuade themselves that others have erred in 
their ideas of beauty : if they cannot make con- 
verts to their opinion, they have the greater rea- 
son for maintaining it. One thing is certain, that 
no person ever spoke of another ae ill-looking, 
without being convinced that his own face in- 
clined to the contrary. A lady judges of beauty 
in pictures and statues by their, resemblance to 
herself j and would no doubt be. angry were she 
told that it is but as tbe rind *of an orange, ex- 
ceedingly pretty to look at, when mere looking 
is required, but disregarded when we wish to ex- 
amine into its contents. , 

A friend of mine lately expressed a serious re- 
solution of leaving off dandyism from motives of 
economy. What with cosmetics for the face, 
pomatum for the hair, curling and dyeing fluids 
for the whiskers, and perfumes for the tout en- 
semble, to say nothing of a new coat once a fort- 
night (the average duration of a new fashion), 
his purse was unable to honour the demands on it. 
In tact, he considered himself handsome, and 
therefore bore for a time with all this thraldom, 
j But ugliness is a state of liberty ; it despises the 
) hair-dresser, scorns the perfumer,, and rebukes 
| the tailor ; it dares the cold without/ony fear for 
j its complexion, and treats the overtures of a ris- 
’ mg pimple with a stoical indifference. The 
miserable cares of beauty, the anxieties of pup- 
pyism, are a matter of aerision to it. Rich m 
• defects, it entertains no apprehensions of corrod- 
ing time, and hears philosophers assert that the 
human form undergoes a complete change in 
f seven years without regret. Finally, it sets off 
the merit of the possessor, while it secures him 
from the fate of Narcissus. Had its advantages 
been sufficiently understood in ancient times, it 
would have been dubbed a divinity, or a constel- 
lation at least. It remains for the moderns to 
do all that lies in their power, — let them honor, 
cherish, and covet it.— Museum. 
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Hlffi ARTS. 

Picture of the Death of Chatham. — Lord Liver- 
pool bis bought the picture of the Death of Chatham for 
1000 goiaeaa. 

Wilkie’s First Painting. — It » not generally 
known that a juvenile painting by oar celebrated coun- 
tryman Wilkie, is in possession of a gentleman of Cu- 
par, who purchased it for ten guineas. It is, perhaps, 
the first essay of this great master. The brief history 
of the production is this : — Wilkie, daring his pastime 
from school hours, was ever exercising his creative ge- 
nius in the rudiments of that art in which he was destin- 
ed to hold so unrivalled a place ; and from the chalking 
out of any thing, however trivial, that struck his fancy, 
he at last took for bis subject a boy leading a “ grey 
horse to water.” This is the painting alluded to. The 
grey horse was originally sported as a sign-board to a 
tavern at Holekettle Bridge, latterly as sack in Capar, 
and finally came into the possession of its present own- 
er. We have seen the painting, and considering the 
age of its artist (nine), it is really a wonderful perform- 
ance. — Edinburgh Observer. 


VARIETIES. 

Gold and Silver Money Coined in 1823.— Total 
value of the gold moneys coined from Jauoary I to 
December SI, 1822, £5,350,787. 12a. 6d. Total va- 
lue of the new silver moneys coined from Jauoary 1 to 
December 31, 1822, £31,430. 7s. ljd. 

Curious Invention. —Mr. T. George, a clockmaker, 
of St. George’s in the East, London, has lately invented 
an apparatus, which by the sole agency of a clock, wakes 
the workmen and lights a candle, at any desired time of 
the night or morning ! ! 

King’s Advocate. — Sir Thomas Hope was Advo- 
cate to Charles I. Three of his sons being, at the same 
time. Lords of Session, it was thought indecent that he 
should plead uncovered before them, which was the ori- 
gin of the privilege the King’s Advocates have ever 
since enjoyed. 

A nice Point. — A periodical writer, whose enter- 
taining papers appeared about the middle of the last 
century, tells of a Lord Mayor’s hall that was thrown 
into great confusion, by a dispute for a precedence between 
a “ W atch-sprtng-maker's lady, and the wife of a WnUh- 
c ass -joint -finisher.” 

Bibles. — The Bible Society has, throughout the 
Russian Empire, 54 divisions, in the different (govern- 
ments, and 168 auxiliary societies. The society of 
Moscow published and distributed, within the two last 
years, 166,000 copies, in thirty-two languages ; and, 
since its first establishment, in 1818, has printed 
more than 550,060. 

Extraordinary Post Office — At the desolate 
Island of Ascension, in the Atlantic, between Africa 
and Brazil, there is a peculiar crevice in a large rock, 
termed The Sailor's Post Office, in which the crews of 
vessels passing to India, or returning, leave snoh letters 
as they wish to send back, and which are punctually 
taken to their destination by the next ship that passes 
in « contrary way. 

WHITE Teeth. — The famous Sanderson, although 
completely blind, and who occupied, in so distinguished 
-a manner, the chair of the mathematics in the Universi- | 
ty of Cambridge, being one day in a large company, re- 
marked of a lady who bad left the room, but whom he 
bad never before met, or even beard of, that she had 
very white teeth. The company were extremely anxi- 
ous to learn how he bad discovered this ; for it happen- 
ed to be true. “ I have no reason,” said the professor. 

“ to believe that the lady is a fool, and I can think of 
Bo other motive for her laagfaing incessantly, as she did, 
for a whole hour together.” 

"The Young Dauphin.”— The Quarterly Review 
states that the Docbess d’ Angouleme’s Account of Pro- 
ceedings in the Temple, “ contradicts the Report that 
the Dauphin was poisoned ; he was only poisoned, she 
says, by filth, by harshness, and by cruelty.” The 
Review says, “ to this work is added a most carious 
paper, giving an account of a visit made by a Commit- 
tee of the Convention to this poor little Prince, a few 
months before his death. It exhibits the most extraor- 
dinary instance of sensibility and firmness io so young ! 


a child (he was eight years old when he was first im- 
prisoned) that we have ever met with. Every ooe 
knows that (life poor child was forced to put his uame 
to a deposition againxt his mother and his aunt, but we 
now, for the first time learn, that from the moment he 
had done so, he never spoke again ! He was docile, 
'obedient, and courteous, but he never spoke again ! 
He understood all that was said to him, showed a per- 
fect sense of bis situation, and uvea diverted himself 
with building houses of cards, and similar quiet amuse- 
ments, bat he never Spoke again!” 

-Scotch and English. — The national precedence 
between the Eoglish and Scotch may be settled by this, 
that the Scotch are always asserting their superiority 
■over the English, while the English never sav a word 
about their superiority over the Scotch. The first have 
got together a great number of facts and arguments in 
their own favonr ; the last never troubled tbeir beads 
about the matter, but have taken the point for granted 
as self-evident. — Hazlitt's " Characteristics .” 

Indian Simplicity. — Captain Franklin, in his inter- 
esting Journey to the Polar Sea, gives an amusing in- 
stance of the simplicity of the Copper Indians. The old 
chief had a daughter, who was considered the greatest 
beanty in the whole tribe, and so much the object of 
contest among her countrymen, that, although under six- 
teen years of age, she had successively belonged to two 
husbands. Mr. Hood drew her portrait, much to the 
annoyance of her aged mother, who was extremely 
afraid, she said, that her daughter’s beauty would in- 
duce the Great Chief who resided io England to send 
for the original, after seeing the likeness ! 

The Perfect Exquisite. — The facet!® of Mr. Brum- 
mell do not furnish a higher specimen of dandyism than 
the following: — A few days since, one of the most fin- 
ished fops that ever drove a cabriolet, drew up io the 
street, and stopping a respectable paescr by, this con 
versatioo ensued : " Pray, »ny good friend, (lisping) 
what is the name of this place ?” " Piccadilly, Sir.” — 
“ No, no, not the street , my good fellow ; what is the 
name of the town?” — " London, Sir,*’ replied the un- 
suspicious man with a stare. “ Ob, ah, so it is ; thank 
ye, friend, I had quite forgot ! ! !” 

Peter the First and Lewis the Fifteenth. — 
When Peter visited Paris, Lewis was a child, and one 
day, when they were going out together in state, some 
difficulties arose, in the French Court, how it sbonJd be 
managed that, in getting into the carriage, the little King 
should take place of the great Emperor. Peter perceiv- 
ed what they were about, and not willing to compromise 
his imperial dignity, aa they were passing through the 
crowd, between the palace and the coach, he pretended 
to take compassion on his baby brother, and, to save 
him from the pressure of the people, fairly took him up 
io his arms, and conveyed him to the carriage, as a 
nurse would carry her infant ! 

A Miser. — Lately died, at Gosberton, Lincolnshire, 
Mr. Crosby ; it is supposed that he has left behind him 
more than 50,0001., and yet io his life he wonld hardly 
allow himself common necessaries. It was his delight 
to have bis apparel always of the roeenest kind ; a hat 
at the price of 2s. 6d. was an extravagance. It is said 
that many persons who did not know him, have given 
him alms on account of his appearance# — Neither of the 
Elweses, nor even Dancer himself, coaid be more 
squalid, or more penurious in a general way ; and yet 
this man kept a good table as far as beef and bacon 
went, and was always accessible to any poor man that 
might call at his house : rich, and what were called 
“ fine men,*’ he detested. 

The Toothless Company. — A very old gentleman 
told me that he waa once invited to dine with a lady of 
some distinction st Bath, about bis own age, and where 
he met a party of inmates to the number of eight, the 
lady herself making one. On sitting don n to the table, 
the seven guests looked at the dinner with some sur- 
prise, there being nothing solid to be seen in any one of 
the dishes ; no joint of any sort, but soups, minced 
meats, stewed vegetables, jellies, syllabubs, creams, &c. 
This old lady amused herself a short time with witness- 
ing the strange looks of her company, before she ex- 
plained to them the mystery. She then told them, that, ^ 
having an exact knowledge of their circumstances, and 
a sympathetic feeling towards them, she had resolved to 
make a fkust for the whole party, suitable to tbeir con- 


dition. That the bad reason to know, that, though eight 
io number, they had not one tooth amongst theta ill, nd 
she bad, therefore, ordered a dinner, upon which the; 
need not bestow a thought opon the lost power of imi- 
ti cat ion. Such an odd piece of kindness, as the old get- 
tleman told me, kept me laughing so all dinner tine, 
that they found the toothless meat almost as difficsltto 
swallow as if it bad consisted of bones. — Heraldic Am- 
malies. 

Too much of a good Thing.— A certaio coutrj 
squire bad a warren, and the village curate was, Sunday 
after Sunday, regaled with the delieacy of rabbits, till be 
became so sick of them.'Ibat he took the liberty of hat- 
ing his dislike of the standing dish to the host, in the 
following Grace, on rising from the table : 

* Of Rabbits hot, of Rabbits cold, 

Of Rabbits tender. Rabbits tough ; 

Of Rabbits young, of Rabbits old, 

I thank the L—d, we’ve had enough!" 

Singular Fashion.— Of all the extravagance of 
dress , I think none can well exceed what we read of in- 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, and, as we live io times when 
the same part or parts of the male apparel are none of 
the smallest, I shall venture to notice it, not with s view 
to its adoption, but as a hint to our modern dasdits, to 
guard against such extremes; especially, if there shesld 
be any amongst oar members of Parliament, as the 
House of Commons, since the anion with Ireland, is 
scarcely roomy enough for the whole body of represee- 
tatives, even if they were sans culottes. In Qsetn Eli- 
zabelh’s days then, Mr. Strutt tells us, they wore breech- 
es so large, that there was actually a scaffold erected 
round the inside of the Parliament-house, for the sece- 
rn odal ion of such members as wore those huge breeche*. 
In the next age the custom was revived, and one bis 
was detected of carrying therein, a pair of Sketi, too 
table cloths, ten uaphns, four shirts, a brush, a comb, sad 
a nightcap ! - Heraldic A nomalies. 

THE DRAMA, ETC. 


Theatre Royal. — Sheridan’s comedy of the Ri- 
vals was performed at our theatre on Saturday ere«g 
last, and the principal characters sustained by Metro- 
politan performers. — Mr. Blanchard appeared u Sir 
Anthony Absolute ; Afr. Webb as Sir Lucius OTrigger; 
Mr. E. Knight as David ; Mr. Meadows as Acres; sal 
Miss Smithson as Lydia Langnisb. — We have sees the 
play ranch better performed, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of so much talent. — Mr. Webb’s songs *«* 
sung with much effect, and several of them were badly 
and deservedly encored ; — we have no doubt bat that 
his re-appearance this evening, will prove peculiarly 
gratifying. 

Minor Theatre. — Madame Senile and Mr. St 
Alhin have proved a strong attraction at tbit boose dar- 
ing the present week. — The exertions of the maoau r ' 
for the entertainment of the town, contiaoe a»^e«ilu B S• 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B.’a silence iodines os to ti.iak that be has h* 

promise. v 

Scrutator i< at full liberty to refate, censure, 
wish to be liberal, amt van by no means admit snvarni^ 
animadversion. 

Arnold is hnmoorons; but there Is an affectation throsgbwj 
on ' ire composition.— We would advise him to remodel 
R. P.; Imhh ; S. N. ; An Enemy to Slays ; A Consul 
der; An Admirer of the British Fair, — are received- 


Erratum. — The thirty-eighth liue was «» 
the Poem entitled " Australasia,” in our last.— ^ 

•« The bloo 1 flows freely, and the pulse beats warm. 
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CLARA'S TOWER. 

(From the German of Schiller.) 

After many long day* of Mood and terror, the spring 
bad began to spread its smiling lustre upon a devastat- 
ed valley, the unfortunate inhabitants of which, among 
the evils of war, reckoned as the greatest of all that of 
being bent under the hand of the conqueror. Nature, 
in its reaaination, was covering the meadows with flow- 
ers and verdure ; the sweet notes of the birds were still 
the same ; man alone presented the image of destruction, 
and breathed nothing but the accents of despair. Every 
thing ia this onhappy oouutry was overturned ; the kind- 
ly bonds of society were broken, and its scattered mem- 
bers sought in vain to find again the land in which they 
were born. Among the evils caused by the ravages of 
this disastrous war, a village bad been reduced to ashes ; 
its inhabitants, flying from it with the small portion of 
their property which they could carry, foond an asylum 
mnder the hospitable trees of a neighbouring forest, and 
established themselves there in expectation of more for- 
tunate times. 

Nothing was to be seen on the desert which they had 
inhabited but a heap of ruins and ashes, which, driven 
by the wind, were stopped at the foot of an insolated 
lower, the only remaining part of an ancient castle which 
* bad just been destroyed, and had involved in its de- 
wtractioa all the hopes of an illustrious family. Close 
to this tower a heap of earth freshly raised, and sur- 
anounted by two black crosses, pointed out the tomb of 
Cbe brothers, Conrad and Walter, the sons of that fami- 
ly, who bad fallen fighting for their honour and their 
eooatry, and had left destitute of protection a young 
sister, the last of their race. 

She bad taken refuge in the tuwer during the combat 
in which her brothers had fallen ; and, when the tumult 
of the battle had subsided, and the victors bad marched 
•way, this young and delicate maiden, gathering strength 
from her desperation, had roamed over the field of bat- 
tle in search of her brothers. She found them lying 
aide by side, pierced with wonnds, the last of which 
seemed to have si ruck both of them. Accompanied and 
aided by the village priest, she bore them to the tower, 
••d, having interred them beneath the escutcheons of their 
ancestors with as much solemnity as the time would 
permit, she resolved’ to take up her desolate abode in 
this tower. With the assistance of Martha, an old ser- 
/ vast of her family, an apartment was rendered habita- 
ble, and here the wiuter pasted in solitude and in sor- 
row. 

Martha relieved the dull and tedious tenour of the 
days by legendary stories, of which her memory was 
fall. Sometimes, when, in the course of her relation, 
she saw her young lady oast her eyes towards a little 
recess, where was placed the sculptured figure of a veil- 
ed woman, she would exefaim, “ I beseech you, Ma- 
dam, do not look there so often ; leave that image in 
peace and, when Conegonda asked any qestion* re- 
specting it, she always avoided them. But one day, 
Caaegoada’s curiosity being raised, she seriously re- 
quested Martha to explain the mystery which was con- 
connected with this figure. 

“ Since you command it/’ said Martha, in s low and 
reluctant tone, 44 I must obey you. Know, then, that 
*toee figure oonoeals n door, since blocked up. which 
t *md into n small apartment, where a young lady, named 
f C^lsra, waa bnrb d alive by the order of her father. She 
r Nu condemned to this punishment for -having formed a 
r 1 * ^andtrstioe marriage with one of her pages* I do not 
^estare to pronounce judgment either upon that brave 
''Nobleman or upon his ill-fated daughter ; but this is cer- 
Asaia, that the name of Clara is often heard to issue from 
Vhii window : the room is vulgarly called Clara’s Cell, 


and inspires a general terror. I, who cannot help par- 
taking this terror, bare seen your establishment here 
with pain, and would have given all tho world if you 
would have cdusented to come and live with me at the 
good forester’s house, where you would have been 
treated as the child of the family.” 

A slight blush came at these words into Cunegonda’* 
face; however, she kindly replied, “ You are wrong, 
Martha, to trouble yourself about me : far from accus- 
ing the destiny which has placed me in such a neigh- 
bourhood, I bless that Providence which has made me 
ao object of pity without exposing me to disgrace or 
shame . 1 

The war in the mean time had carried its ravages to a 
greater distance, hot the foreign dominion destroyed all 
the means of repairiog the evils Of its bloody track. 
The unhappy peasant wandered sullenly and pensively 
over the uncultivated fields, which offered him no hope 
of bar vest. An accident happened to throw trouble and 
alarm into the heart of Cunegonda : her old nurse, who 
did not usually pass one day without coming to see her, 
bad now been abseot for several. The anxiety of Cun* 
egooda was no less than her embarrassment : the entire 
consumption of her few provisions compelled her to 
think on the means of procuring others, and the only 
w <y of doing this was going herself in search of Martha. 

Cunegonda proceeded on her journey in some alarm, 
and, having arrived at the entrance of the forest, seated 
herself upon a boundary atone, which, partaking of the 
ruin that surrounded it, had been oast down. Absorbed 
io the thoughts which filled her bosom, she did not per- 
ceive that she had become the object of the attention of 
several young chasseurs. Astonished at first, but soon 
emboldened, they approached and surrounded her. One 
of them drew her from her reverie by a lood laugh : 
“ I thought,” said he, 44 that I saw a statue ! but. in- 
deed, I was very ranch deceived ; far from being of 
stone, you seem to belong to those handsome birds of 
passage which have spread themselves lately over the 
country.” As be spoke he seated himself unceremoni- 
ously by her side, and attempted to draw aside the veil 
which covered her. Cunegonda, bolding it with one 
hand, repulsed him with the other. 

At this moment another chasseur, also very young, 
and who was sleeping at some distanoe, rose, and part- 
ing the blaok clustering ringlets that shaded his fore- 
head, he no sooner observed bis unworthy companion, 
than, raising h|s fusil, he threatened to shoot him on 
the spot if he did not desist. He then offered his pro- 
tection to escort Conegonda to the forester's, whither 
she was going, and the experience of the insult to which 
she bad t een lately exposed induced her to aooept it 
without hesitation. Nothing could he more striking than 
the contrast of this yoong man’s appearance with his 
condition : a proud gait, easy and graceful manners, 
seemed to pronoonce him a person distinguished as well 
by education as by birth. The more Cunegonda ob- 
served, the less could she comprehend that he was real- 
ly what he appeared. His physiognomy, handsome 
and imposing, expressed the consciousness of a superior 
merit ; and when, pointing out to Cunegonda the situa- 
tion of the place to which they were going, he stretch- 
ed out his hand, his attitude might have spoken him the 
lord of the country. 

The sound of horns was now heard io the distanoe, 
and Cunegonda's conductor having announced that they 
were near the end of their journey, she hoped to see a 
noble castle appear ; but nothing met her sight except a 
very plain house, of the most common appearance. 

44 Is the roaster at home f' asked the young chasseur, 
to a girl who was working at the door. 

“ Yes, he is,” answered she, as if she* was speaking 
to her equal. 


“ Master,” repeated Cunegonda to herself — 44 his mas- 
ter.” 

This single word alone caused all her illusions to 
vanish, and she felt so violent a sensation that for some 
instants she could not ask for Martha. 

“ Ah ? is it you, madam ?” said the young girl, get- 
ting up hastily, and respectfully courtesying several 
times, while Cunegonda remembered having seen her in 
the castle garden. The girl then hastened to introduce 
her to old Martha, who had been afflicted with a paralysis, 
which had deprived her of her memory for a few days, 
and her first lucid moment was at the entrance ofCune- 
gonda into her room. “ Tliauk heaven,” exclaimed 
she, 44 you are here, dear lady, you have forsaken, I 
hope, that fatal abode ; by remaining here you will de- 
liver me from a cruel anxiety.” 

Cunegonda remembered how often Martha had made 
this proposal to her. “ He is the son of a forester,” 
said she to herself ; 44 he is only the son, if be is not 
even something less.” ner family pride revolted at 
this idea, and she quickly replied that she bad resolved 
to return. The forester’s wife at this moment entered, 
when Conegonda requested her to so ffVr the young girl 
to attend her in the tower uotil Martha should have re- 
covered. The good woman agreed, and, upon Cuoe- 
gonda’s departure, escorted her on some part of her 
journey, in the course of which she informed the young 
lady, in answer to her question, that the yooog chasseur 
was only an assistant of her husband. 

After the good woman quitted her, she met, near the 
devastated village, a troop of gipsies. A child belong- 
to them, snddenly running up to her, cried in a singular 
and disagreeable voice, M Give me that flower,” mean- 
ing a tulip which Cunegonda held, 44 and you shall have 
this in exchange.” She held out the flower to him, 
which be took, and pat into her bands a rusty iron ring. 
At the same moment some of the hags cried out to her, 
44 Timid dove, it is in vain that you fly the hunter . lie 
will have your heart — he will have your heart.” The 
others of the troop echoed this sentence, and Cunegonda 
was almost sinking with terror, when she saw the young 
chasseur again at her side : 44 Fear nothing, madam,” 
said he, 44 I shall remain here until I see you are in 
safety.” With an inclination of the head she entered 
her solitary tower iu tears. 

The image of the hunter, far from being effaced by 
her tears, only appeared to her more interesting and 
more handsome. 44 Oh, heaven !” she cried, 44 am I 
not then sufficiently reduced ? must an unworthy affec- 
tion degrade my dignity ?” Prostrated on the ground, 
she long implored the divine mercy ; but, amongst the 
ideas which succeeded each ether in her mind, the most 
forcible were those of the unprotected state in which 
she was — of the impossibility of inhabiting these ruins 
—and, finally, of the uccessitv in which she must find 
herself, on leaving them, to accept the band and sup- 
port of a protector. 

Cunegonda could not prevent the suggestions of a 
heart smitten for the first time ; but, tuving still force 
enough to resist their ascendency, 44 No !” exclaimed 
abe, quickly, 4 * thou liest. tbon lieal ! deceitful Clara ! 
the honour of Conrad and Waller *ha!l survive their 
death, and never will C'inrgonda stain their memory. 
Ob, no! dear brothers, the remembrance of you shall 
preserve me from this misfortune.” And, turning 
round at these words towards the black crosses, she 
swore by tltem to overcome every sentiment unworthy of 
her birth. 

More composed after this vow, she went to bed, and 
soon slept ; but her sleep was agitated by a dreadful 
dream : she saw seated in the recess of the window a 
woman covered with a long veil, down to her feet, em- 
ployed in rubbing on her clothes the iron ring which 
Cunqgonda had received from the gipsy -boy ; then, ad- 
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vtnoing towards the bed, she pointed With the ring, 
which now shined very brightly, towards the window, 
and disappeared. 

A low moaning and the doll sound of the Tain beating 
•gainst the windows awoke Cunagnnda. She waited 
for the day impatiently, and, still fall of terror, at the 
first rays of the morning she ran to the window to take 
• up tho mg which she had -laid there the evening before, 
and as it was wet, she wiped it, till she coaid read these 
words inornsted in gold : 

" Mystery oovers our passion.” “ The world knows 
not oor tows.” *« It cannot sever oar soft bonds.” 

M Poor lovers !” said Canegonda ; “ Heaven, I hope, 
has forgiveo yoa, and that over yonr sofferings, as over 
mine, its consolation may be extended.” 

These words, which seemed to her to be inspired, 
spread in her mind a consolatory balm ; she tied the 
ring with a ribband, and put it on her neck in remem- 
brance of the lovers ; then, taking her work, she eager* 
ly employed herself, often addressing her prayers to 
Heaven. 

At night, hoirever, the same dream came to torment 
her : the figure appeared to her in the same manner as 
the jngbt before ; it took the Ting from the riband, and, 
again pointing to the window, it vanished. 

She was awoke by the same noise as the evening be- 
fore, and now heard it still more distinctly. She saw 
it the third night approach with terror, but, resolved to 
pat an end to such a torment, she determined on obey- 
ing the signs of the spectre, if it retained again ; and, 
fortified by prayer and the reflections of a good con- 
science, she immediately got oat of bed after the same 
dreams and the same noises had waked her, and ran to 
the window, resolved to follow all the signs which might 
be made to her. The moon's soft rays covered the 
earth with a carpet of silver ; all was in silenoo. Cone- 
gonda felt herself reanimated by the beauty of the light, 
when she saw snddenly two greyhounds leaping upon 
the bed of tulips, and making some plaintive sounds like 
those whioh had several times waked her. The hooter 
was slowly following them, and appeared to Canegonda 
much taller and ronch more imposing. 

" Great God ! assist me !” exclaimed she ; « every 
thing here is enchantment !” and then, persnaded that' 
this extraordinary being was the lover of Clara, who 
was coming to recover his ring, she took it from her 
neck, and, in an agony of terror, threw it ont of the win- 
dow, exclaiming, " May Heaven have pity on thy son!, 
and grant thee repose in the arms of thy love.” Bat 
with these words departed all the strength and courage 
of Canegonda, and she fell senseless upon the floor. A 
burning fever seixed her, and during several weeks ren- 
dered her insensible to the pains of her mind, and 
equally to the cares of the forester's wife, who, on her 
recovery, greeted her with the pleasing intelligence that 
her countrymen bad been victorious in battle, and that 
peace was restored. Cunegonda greatly rejoiced at 
this news, the results of which to.berself, however, re- 
mained as yet uncertain. No fear now disturbed her ; 
the dreadful remembrance* were almost effaced ; and, 
seeing peace revisit the beings of this world, she hoped 
that those of the other were also tranqoillised. She was 
on« day surprised, and somewhat frightened, at seeiog 
cnee more in her garden the two greyhounds, followed 
by a gentleman in the full noiform of an officer of chas- 
seurs. He passed before the tower, and stopped at it. 

At the same instant the sound of warlike music was 
heard, and, a short time after, a considerable body of 
vbassecis filed off at a abort distance. Their chief 
lud gone before them, bnt without taking his eyes 
from Cuncgonda’s window as long as he coold perceive 
it. 

Martha soon came to her, quite heated, and exclaim- 
ed, in opening the door, “ Ah, madam ! who ooald 
have thought it ? This nnknown chasseur, concealed 
so long in the bouse of the forester, insignificant aa he 
then seemed, toms out to be a great nobleman ; he haa 
charged me to present to yoo the respect* of Herman 
de Hanstm, the companion in arms of your dear broth- 
ers. Their good sools have slept long since, but he has 
arrived safe and soand, and has crossed the forest this 
morning with bis regiment. He has stopped at our 
bouse, and haa sent me to yon. He says that you know 
him, and, as a proof, he sent this ring with this riband. 
There are some fine words on it, which I cannot read.” 

While she was speaking the yonng colonel appeared, 
and, advancing towards Canegonda, and taking the hand 
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lb which she still held fee ring, “ Madam," said be to 
her, '* we are acquainted with each other through those 
who were my brother* as well as years : yoa inspired 
me at first sight teith a passionate, bat (Vainfal, admira- 
tion. Misfortune had made us related ; but the despot- 
ism which then held us enslaved, and the indignation 
I felt at it, hindered me from expressing nay sentiments. 
As my arm bad than the happiness of proteotiag you, 
deign to make it the support of yoar fatare life.” 

Canegonda felt embarrassed, bat she did net hesi- 
tate ; her inclination accorded to the promises made to 
Conrad and Walter. Her looks were mechanically di- 
rected towards the figure of Clara, whioh the rays of the 
son seemed to crown with a rainbow. The ring was in 
the hands of the colonel—- she left it there ; and, in giv- 
her heart to the noble warrior, she abandoned to him 
with confidence the care of her future happiness. 

Thus ended the dreams, and thus were the enigmas 
explained. The happy days of peace came to repair all 
past evils ; the village and castle were rebuilt, and, 
when Martha came to congratulate the happy bride, she 
received from her e comfortable dwelling for the rest of 
her life. The colonel laid aside his arms : Canegonda 
passed with him many happy days, end transmitted to a 
numerous posterity the lustre of her virtues. 


TO A REDBREAST. 

On hearing if ting one jfa* evening. 

Hail, happy songster 1 that with glee 
Perch'd In the adjacent meadow tree 
Ckanteat thy grateful melody 

In evening's ear : 
Thou slng'st from care and sorrow free. 
Nor 111 dost fear. 

The clouds all gold and crimson blending 
lu splendour o‘cr that sky extending, 
Where Sol in glorious blase descending 

Lights np the main ; 
Inspire yon while to Heaven you're sending 
Yonr pleasing strain. 

Beneath this elm's o'erthading boughs. 
Your song I'll listen to its close ; 

That white yonr strain melodious Mows, 
l(y weary breast 
Forgetting all its heart hid woea 

Awhile may rest. 


Its evening shades around mipreadte. 
When Age, of which there's no evading. 

The drear SDnrasm* 
And death oor citadel invading, 

On as encroach. 
Safe.throngh the wintry stems of tine 

To join the choirs in that fah^S5e*' W ^ t4 ’ 
Of pare dtUghu. 

In maoSomMorjSovah^Smdteg! 11 ' 

And joys felicitous abmodiag. 

The soe? engage; 

White vast eternity Is rnaadiag 


KIBITZ. 


( Ft rom popular Take and Romances of the Tfor&tn 
Nations.) 

There was once a poor peasant named Kibitz, sfe. 
though but little favoured by fortune, oysjed oertr* 
Owlets more contentment and saiisbetion thaonujof 
bis neighbours ; bis chief maxim was to make the best 
that he could of every thiug ; sod, if affairs procesded 
no toward ly, to hope that they might take « ton fcr 
the better, without vexing himself unnecssttrilj. Ose 
day, as be was ploughing has little field wife has its 
oxen, he thought that be hoard soma oat call ha, 
and, looking round, perceived that it was a lard which 
repeated his name several times ; it beiag the kihslx, 
or pewit, whoso 'cry resembles the soand of its in 
name. The simple down, conceiving that tto.hiid 
was mocking him, felt provoked, spite of his nasal 
good-nature, and took np a heavy atone to fling at it; 
the bird, however, flew away, very leiawdy, white 
the stone falling, nnlnckily, npon one of hif no, 
killed it on the spot. This was a terrible nutarteie 
for Kibitz ; yet there wae no means of rastoriag (be 
dead animal to life, so thinking that its yokrfdlav 
would be but of little service by itself, be, wkteit 
more ado, killed the other also, then flaying iben bed, 
carried the hides to s tanner, in order to make thereby 
some little trifle in return for the heavy loti be had 
sustained. 


I love to hear you, Robin, sing. 

When Nature first awakes in Bpring, 

In Summer-morn's when rallies ring 

With minatrel glee : 

Or evening, perch’d with flitting wing. 

In some old tree. 

When snngly bossed the ripened corn 
And Phoebus' rays oblique adorn 
The Winter-verging Autumn morn 

And th* boar of Night 
In dew dissolves npon each thorn. 

Ail glittering bright. 

Then sweet your cheerful songs to hear 
Our gardens whistled In, or near; 

Or when on chimney-tops, to cheer 

Yon sing on high ; 
Reminding ns that Winter drear 

Approaches nigh. 

The wilds where late you’d sweetly roam, 
Grown cheerless, yon reluctant come 
To shelter 'neatb the humble dome 

Of cot or shed, 

And carefal watch to peek each crumb 
Of scatter'd bread. 

But first with cautions look and shy. 

Around our dwellings oft you fly : 

Sweet bird woaldst thou our friendship try, 
Come, venture in ; 

Thy meek soft glancing timid eye 

All hearts will win. 

Come shelter In our cottage warm. 

We’ll shield thee from the wintry storm, 

Oar prattling children's hearts 'twill charm 
When they are told 
■ What Redbreasts did for babes perform 
In days of old. 

And when again sweet Spring we view. 

Paint Nature's storm-beat scenes anew. 

Then, Ruddock, farewell then to yon ; 

For far away 

You’ll wing, and with glad choirs renew 
Yonr vernal lay. 

In woods and groves harmonious ringing. 
White flowers are on the green earth springing, 
Ba^t ail the sweet emotions bringing, 

Of early days : 

With charms around our hearts still clinging, 
Sweet as yonr lays. 


When be arrived at the tanner's, finding tbal soow 
seemed very anxious to answer bis knocking, be peep- 
ed in through a casement, and perceived that Ike pri 
man's wife was cramming a gallant into a chest, is «■ 
der to conceal him from her unwelcome visitor. Mister 
Kibitn was not altogether so displeased at ibis mm, 
as the tanner himself would have been, for he skrevty 
thought that he might torn it to bis oten adraaUge. Is 
a little while the dame opened the door, and bearing 
bit errand, informed him that her hatband was stent, 
and that she conld not transact the business oa «bid 
he was come. Kibitx said that she need set tdm 
him, for thoagh she bad no money, yet he wsaM k 
contented with that old lumber-chest which steri * 
one corner, and it would be an excellent bargsm fe 
her. To this proposal the dame demurred, wenej*& 
be supposed : Ribita insisted npon having it, tajH 
that it was the best bargain she could possibly mk*. 
while she as resolutely refused to comply ; ter it ish 
vain to offer the most advantageons bargains is fit 
world, if people are so blind to their own iatareftt** 
to refuse them. In abort, they quarrelled so Jsod ste 
so long about the matter, tbal the tanner b»*df w 
tamed, in the midst of the affray, and so settle! tte 
dispute by insisting opoa bis wire’s compljtef ** 
their easterner's whim, and letting him have the m 
worm-eaten chest ; heartily glad^ to obtain th* two W* 1 
so cheaply, and at the name time comaideriaf Kite 1 
to be a very great blockhead. The latter, tbeiafr*. 
obtained his wish, in spite of the geod wife's etete* 
lions and opposition, and hoisting bis prize isto tort 
which he had brought with him, drove off tovtffete 
home He bad not proceeded far, hoirever, tebrt 
the inhabitant of the chest, who conceived huaself 
to be included >in the purchase, took sort te Id te 
know that he was carrying away more thaa fceW*J 
right to, and to entreat, therefore, that he weal! W 
him out. This, however, was a proposal to *tea 
Kibitx was but little disposed to accede; he setateit 
proving formally, according to the best logic be §• 
master of, that in purchasing the chest, be hs! 
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pmbmlU*. TtofdU.t iadtef biiDMlf driven to 
ert nmtfi m& thfafckf it b a pclcaa , iaaumi -« be 
m ini’ with very Kttfo breetk to watte open word*, 
t» flute of rtbtilg an adveatary wbo coaid give bit 
loop fall play, furij aarreadered at di*« ration, and 
wu pemilted to march out, upon giving up all hit ra- 
laahltf tod montjt At it to happened* the latter was 
• very considerable mu#, • a (fie lent to purchase several 
pairs of oxen, instead df those which the countryman 
ted lost 

Kbits now returned borne qnite rich ; and his neigh- 
boofs being informed of the excellent bargain he bad 
■ ode by his hides, kitted (heir oxen also, and took 
tbetesknna to the smne tanner/ But, instead ef obtain- 
iag a> Mate as they oo p o et ed, they were informed that 
Kfbftls bad gotten only no etd cheat, hardly worth a 
oagtetede. Hecanfw* sippomo % that they had been 
mUmmh uapetod- ape® by him* in order that they 
■igte he tedaeed to kJt they oeHlt, they determined 
■pan patting so entioos aldtew to death. Fortanateljr, 
oor good Kibitz received some information of their 
d«sign# : for a long tima be was ponded in contriring 
some stratagem whereby to defeat their inarderoa* in- 
tent; sad, at length, conceiving that his poor wife 
weald be quite inconsolable at being left a widow, be 
giaeroaaly res o l ved -to spare her this exceeding a®*c- 
tioa He tald ber, thovefore, that bo had a wind, by 
way of frolic, to let ber wear the breeches tee once in 
ber Mb? aad, aooordtegljr, ordered her to draaa an hi# 
ilsthas, and go sad work in the garden, like sn obe- 
diaat gwws, aoenstaaaed to tensor all ber loud’s 
whims* however extravagant they might be, the poor 
woman oompUed. The picked neighbours shortly after 
came, aad finding her digging in tbe garden, they fell 
epos her aad pat ber to death ; th*n immediately fled, 
fitirhfd that (hey bad revenged themselves on Kibitz. 

Oar friend Kibitz, in tbe mean while, was too over- 
joyod at the rfngolar soooess of bis stratagem, to have 
mate time to bewail his wife. On the contrary, he 
thought that she might even yet prove of some servioe 
to h im; he therefor e took her, and having dressed her 
in her -ordinary attire, pat a basket of (lowers in her 
hand/ and seated her by tbe read side, as if she were 
sfiahgasaegijs for sale. Presently a stately equipage 
paeaad by, and (hetedy who was in the carriage, being 
zaaktou with tbe beaaty of tin flowers, ordered one of 
bar lacqueys to inquire the price. This be did several 
tteta, oat receiving no answer, and, therefore, aup- 
<poaing she was asleep, he shook her somewhat rudely, 
in order to wake her. Instantly she fell down into a 
deep ditch, Kibitx having taken care to place her in a 
ticklish situation ; nod he, being on tbe watch, now 
rushed oat apott Ilia fellow, exclaiming, that he bad 
kiHod^hle Wife, nod protesting that be would accuse all 
of them- of murder. The Indy, alarmed at the aooident, 
and the- aopieaaaat airoumstnooea in which abe might 
ba.an m a ire d, ofrri, by way ef paoifying him, to give 
all the aaoaey she bad about ber, and also a fine horse, 
apoo which a groom was mounted. Kibitz protested 
that he hpd lost the beat wife in the world, yet he was 
hr from bearing malice, seeing that the lady was hear- 
3/ sorry for wpat bad happened, and would therefore 
*po ply With ber request, out of pure good nature. So 
Ofiag his pockets, and mounting on his steed, Kibitz 
et ofT bome, welt. pleased with bis own prudeoee and 
■ gtmit y. 

Am ho p n a ae d through tba village, every one looked 
at- Co ses wbo it should be mounted on to fine a bone, 
■t bow g r ee t was their astonishment, at perotiviqg 
teat it wub Kibitx, whom they thought they bad fairly 
illud. But though at first somewhat alarmed, con- 
saving it to be bis spirit, on finding that it was really 
Unself, they determined to get rid of him at all events ; 
ad, in order to do so the more effectually, seized hold 
r him, nod skat him up in a large cask, in which 
lejr resolved to throw him into the sea. All now 
>em ed to be. over with poor Kibitz, bis, good. fortune 
ipeared quite at aU'ead; -chance and good luck, how- 
rer, often effect escapes that prudence cannot con- 
ive. The start had decreed that Kibitx should be 
'ooperous. 

It so chanced, that in their way (o tbe sea they 
used by an ale-house, and considering that Kibitz 
raid baldly run nwny while imprisoned in tbe cask, 
ey left It atnnding m the road, while they went in to 
fresh themselves with a draught. No sooner did ! 


Kibitx find himself alone than be began to consider 
how ho might heat avail of those low precious momenta, 
| in order to regain his freedom. At almost tbe very 
sama instant, be beard a flock of sheep pass by ; upon 
which he began te cry oat “ I will not be chosen bur- 
gomaster. I am determined not to be a burgomaster." 
| The shepherd, astonished at his exclamation, went up 
t to the cask and questioned him as to the oause of his 
I being there. “ Friend,” replied Kibitx, “ according 
| to an aneient and singular custom of oor town, who 
| ever is oboaou burgomaster, it borne in procession by 
j the inhubitnnts of oar town, in this cask, 1 in ap- 
pointed to this honour ; but am by no means ambitions 
of it” — “ How ! ” exohtaad (fan shepherd with asto- 
nishment, ** are you in nistft, when you say tbit you 
do not with for the honour t I would then that it were 
some other person's good-lock to be chosen bar go- 
master.” — “ Well, then, my honest fellow, do bat let 
me oat of this cask, and take my place as quickly as 
you please." This was no sooner said than done : and 
, Kibitx being extricated himself, inclosed tbe ambitions 
down in bis new teell, in whioh be was to be batched 
into a burgomaster; then thinking that the poor sheep 
would be at a loan far -want of a master, or if loft there, 
might Ml fotowaase hands than bis own, be d eter mined 
at once to drive them borne. 

On returning from the tavern, the boors began to 
roll tbe cask on again, in spite of tbe cries of the un- 
fortunate shepherd; and, at length, fairly plunged It 
into the water. 

Satisfied that they bad now got fbr ever rid of Ki- 
bitz, they were returning very leisurely to tbe village, 
but how extreme was their surprise, on suddenly meet- 
ing him, not only quite safe and sound, bat driving a 
fine flat of sheep. 

" Is k possible, Kibitz, tint k is y<nf” ex d aimed 
they altogether, ooooealteg ibeir vexation as well a# 
they could. 

“ Aye, oven an, my kind and worthy neighbours. I 
peroeive your astonishment ; you are doubtless much 
surprised to see these sheep, but 1 will explain the 
whole business. You noticed the white foaming spray 
when yoo plunged me into the water t Now you must 
understand, that there is a little enchantment in the 
ease, for — thanks to the videaoe with which you soused 
me in, tbe cask broke, and at my catching at tbe foam, 
it tamed to sboap, and vary fine sheep they are — many 
(banka, therefore, to yea ; and to prove to you my gra- 
titnde, I would advise you, ona.nndaH, to enrioh your- 
selves in the seme manner." 

No sooner bad they beard this, than eaob determined 
forthwith, to make the experiment, after having before 
them sach a convincing proof of its success. Away, 
they scampered baok to tbe water t the foremost jumped 
in at once, tbe others directly after him : bat, although 
they made foam and froth enough with their plnnging 
about, no sheep appeared ; on tbe contrary, they buf- 
fetted each other about in the water at suoh a rate, 
that they were aU drowned. Thus did Kibitx aafely 
rid himself of all bit envious neighbour* at onoe, and 
thereby reader himself master ef the whole village. 


THE FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


(From the French of D’Amaud.J 

Self-interest has so manifest a power over 
mao, that we can hardly refrain from astonish- 
ment, when we see Virtue triumph over it : we 
cannot be familiarised with such mat sacri- 
fices ; be who can forget and immolate himself 
for another* is assuredly worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Pertharit, king of the Lombards, had expe- 
rienced vicissitudes of fortune; Grimoald, a 
fortunate usurper, (for success often attends 
crimes supported by force and audacity) had 
taken possession of his throne, and retained 
him in a kind of captivity; at least all the 
movements of tbe unfortunate Sovereign vtr t 
watched, and the moment was at hand, when 
the ravisher of his crown was going to consum- 
mate his outrageous enteiprise, by putting an 
end to Pertharil’s existence. 


Uoulpfa, attached to the service of Pertharit, 
had shows this prince a fidelity independent of 
events: he hastens to see his master, who had 
just retired to rest, after having partaken of n 
repast with the few friends, who, he flattered 
himself, were still left to him. — He exclaims; 
Sire, you are undone. The traitor Grimoald 
has only displayed a false generosity, while he 
seemed to ease your chains, for this palace is 
now your prison t know, it is surrounded by 
soldiers, they are plotting some project, the 
execution of which will be fatal to you. I am 
come to save you: — my cares have provided 
what you may want* Disguise yourself in this 
slave** dress, which I have been able to conceal 
under my own vestments, and give yourself up 
to «ny seal : — (Pertharit was going to interrogate 
him) Sire, this is not the moment to satisfy 
your, curiosity ; deign only to attend to your 
evasion, and — hasten to depart ; there is no time 
to lose. 

The monarch puts on tbe garb winch is pre- 
sented to him ; Unulph loads him with house- 
hold goods, and makes him walk before him, 
chiding him for his unskilfulness : to make his 
stratagem the more secure, he adds blows to 
his reproaches ; the deceived guards suffer him 
to leave the palace; the faithful servant com 
ducts Pertharit to a place where some friends 
were waiting for him ; he descends the ramparts 
by a cope, mounts a horse, takes the road to 
Turin, and speedily reaches the frontiers of 
Frimee, .which, at all times, has been the asy- 
lum of unfortunate Sovereigns. 

Umriph had not been able to follow the fewnr 
ed slave in his flight : he feared with reason that 
he would be much more observed than the 
Prince, concealed under an obscure disguise: 
the least indiscretion would have been fatal to 
his enterprise : he retraces his steps, returns to 
the palace, and shots himself up in the apart- 
ment of Pertharit. Grimoald intended this very 
night to make an attempt on the Prince’s life : 
he orders him to be brought before him: the 
guards run, loudly knock at the door, and de- 
mand it to be opened. Unulph calmly satisfies 
them : they enter with impetuosity, fly to tbe 
bed of Pertharit, and not finding him there, ad- 
dress the courageous servant : By what chance 
is not your master here? Discover us the place 
of his concealment ? — Unulph merely answers : 
Conduct me to GrimfOald! — These vile instru- 
ments of crime, enraged at seeing their prey 
escaped, load Unulph with chains, and drag 
him, in that state, to the feet of the usurper : 
they relate to him what has happened. How! 
said Grimoald, has Pertharit escaped from hence? 
Yes, replies Unulph boldly, and without chang- 
ing his countenance, he is even now removal 
from all perils, I was informed of the fate whioh 
you prepared him: I immediately went to ac- 
quaint him with the storm which threatened 
him. In a word, I have fulfilled my duty, I 
have saved my master. — If you think that I am 
guilty, that I have merited death, pronounce the 
sentence; I await it. Grimoald is amazed, 
overwhelmed with this excess of virtue ana 
firmness : Turning himself towards his courtiers, 
he says : in what manner, do you think, ought 
I to treat this man ? they all instantly reply : — 
Let him die, O King ; let the last drop or his 
blood be shed by the hands to which you will 
entrust the care of his punishment 1 My opinion 
differs from youris, (says Grimoald) Unulph, 
you merit a reward rather than death ; yes, ac- 
cept the recompence of your fidelity: remain 
with me; be as much attached to me as you 
have been to Pertharit, I will lavish my favours 
on you, I will enrich you, I will raise you te 
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the summit of human greatness. Unulph, 
bathed in tears, throws himself at the feet of 
Grimoald, embraces them, and says ; Most gra- 
cious King, you will deign to crown these gener- 
ous proceedings ; you will permit me to rejoin 
my master ; he is unfortunate, he is in need of 
consolation : it is when they are in misery that 
Princes feel the necessity of being loved ; and 
never was my Sovereign nearer to me than now ! 
1 would rather live with him, exposed to all the 
trials of indigence, than be on the steps of your 
throne, and enjoy there your most distinguished 
favours. Grimoald couid not conceal hu emo- 
tion: — I cannot help (exclaimed he) envying 
the fate of Pertharit, since in his distress he still 
possesses so faithful a servant ! Return then to 
him, take ail that belongs to you : I add to it 
my bounties and my esteem : (addressing his 
courtiers) What power has]virtue upon the heart, 
and how difficult is it to resist it ! 

Juliana T . 

Manchester , July 30 eh, 1823. 


MARRIED MEN. 


I sincerely congratulate Paul Pry on the do- 
mestic felicity he experiences in the thrice happy 
state of Wedlock, and have no doubt he speaks 
the language and enjoys the feelings of numbers 
in this our populous town, as well as in every 
city, town, village and hamlet, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain. No one under hea- 
ven would be less willing to cast the slightest 
shade over the brilliant picture of human feli- 
city he has painted in such glowing colours. 
The snug parlour, clean hearth, ana buzzing 
tea kettle; the loving wife and prattling chib 
dren, are comforts and delights scarcely enjoyed 
any where, so really, as in an Englishman’s 
dulce domum. Yet it appears to me a little 
queer , that, possessing all these envied blessings, 
such numbers of married folk should quit their 
paradise of pleasure, to 6moke their evening 
segar, and tipple cobblers’ punch in hotels, 
taverns, &c. I often, as a Bachelor, read the ! 
papers, and take my glass in such places of noc- j 
turnal rendezvous ; and I scarcely ever remember ■ 
to have met a dozen associates, but at the least 
two thirds were married men. If, when sitting 
in the corner of a news room, cogitating on my 
own forlorn condition; no happy home, no kind 
wife, and sighing, “ Hail wedded love,” I have 
happened to cast my eyes on one of those should 
be happy beings, he has appeared to me as ano- 
ther Adam, expelled paradise for tasting for- 
bidden fruit — many a time and oft have I helped 
to swallow oceans of wine, as Paul has it, at 
Ned or Tom’s expense ; but, a Bachelor there, 
has been as much a rara avis, as at any other 
assembly of general amusement. Oft have I 
cracked the midnight bottle with as jovial a set of 
spouses, as ever called for a cup of sack with 
Prince Hall and Sir John, at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap ; aye and with as rubicund phizzes as 
the one which o’ertop’d the shoulders of friend 
Bardolph. If bachelors must be taxed for 
their mistaken ideas of enjoyment, heavy indeed 
should the penalty fall on the heads of those 
who forsake the reality. Was I a member of a 
club of bachelors, I would hail the visit of a 
married man with as cordial a welcome, as I am 
often received with, at many a happy domestic 
fire side, and think him a wise man for occa- 
sionally indulging in the charms of variety; but 
to be the coostant frequenter of evening revels, 
as so many are, — this I own puzzles a bache- 
lor’s philosophy. 

Spare me the room, once more to congratu- 


late Paul Pry and every other married man, who 
has acquired his sentiments and participates in 
his feelings, who possesses the taste and judg- 
ment to appreciate the opportunity a wedded 
state has given him, in tne social converse of 
that amiable sex, by nature so well qualified, 
and by inclination so well disposed to render the 
abode of man a scene of felicity unequalled on 
earth, excelled only in heaven. 

Q in the Corner. 

Manchester, July 30th, 1823. 


SOUTHPORT. 


THERE is no enjoyment — no pleasure that will 
bear the scrutiny of reflection, unless it be ac- 
companied with the necessary attendant econo- 
my. .It is this little ingredient thrown amidst 
the mixture of our delights, which gives it the 
sweetest of flavours, — it overpowers the poison 
of excess, and is the only comforter when time 
and money are passed away. I love to see those 
arround me happy — there is nothing gives me 
greater delight, than to view, and even to asso- 
ciate with my children in their innocent amuse- 
ments : — to see their happy thoughtlessness, lost 
to eveiy care in their joyous revelry. To muse 
upon the rising growth of disposition and char- 
acter which is so visible in every look and action. 
Freauently have I placed in the hands of an un- 
thinking youth an unexpected penny, merely to 
note the sudden effect it would have upon his 
mind, — what a source of delight— it is the sud- 
den transition from poverty to wealth, and he is 
happy. What a world this world would be, 
what a second paradise, if we all were thus to 
act towards each other ; and what a reflection, 
that when happiness may be given to our neigh- 
bours with so little injury to ourselves, it is not 
more frequently put into practice. Recreation 
is necessary. Surely we are not to be condemn- 
ed for taking advantage of those pleasures, which 
are sent here as it would seem, purposely for 
our enjoyment — it is not the use, but the abuse 
of an amusement which renders it criminal in 
the sight of heaven. I cannot here help admir- 
ing the custom now becoming so prevalent, in 
all parts of England, of retiring a few weeks 
from the cares of business, to tne quietude of 
the sea side. Southport has lately become a 
place of great resort ; it has risen from the bar- 
ren heath, and plains of sand, with here and 
there a straggling fisherman’s hut, to a neat 
and elegant watering place. The sea is very 
open, the horizon extending in view more than 
two miles along the coast. I have spent many 
happy hours here, far from the noise, the bustle, 
and smoke of Manchester, — walking upon the 
shore and watching the adventurous little bark, 
loaded with light hearts, and smiling faces, dance 
upon the glassy ocean ;— catching the light 
breezes that came floating past upon, the wings 
of health. Mounting the highest pinnacle of 
land to view the departing glories of the sun, 
riding down hills of gold, into the silvered bo- 
som of the water, shedding his last rays around 
him, like a faithful friend who leaves us with re- 
gret. Again turning to the animated scene upon 
the shore — the invalid bending under the pres- 
sure of disease, leaning upon the arm of a wife, 
a husband, or friend. The emaciated form, the 
pallid cheek, the languid eye, the listless gaze 
on all around as though the soul had founa al- 
ready a world, before, unknown. The lover 
with his smiling brow, and active form, lost to 
the world and the world’s cares in the delightful 
conversation of his mistress, wlro leaning upon 
his arm is overwhelming him with a thousand 


little histories, which had taken place in herlast 
week’s loneliness. She had often thought of kin 
—sleeping or waking his image was continual^ 
before her. Several beaux had been offering 
their kind services, but all were rejected. She 
had anxiously expected bis arrival, and had been 
twenty times to meet him. Did not he think 
she looked much better, for her stay— she had 
experienced many narrow escapes in sailing, mi 
a thousand other such pretty questionaand iq. 
swers equally interesting. The husband and 
wife too are there, with half a dozen smiling 
cherubs round them, all busily employedjpnt 
ducing to their seemingly astonished and rally 
delighted father, the wonders of Southport, and 
its “ vasty deep,” discovered in their rariow 
peregrinations, one little urchin placing a shell to 
his ear, bids him listen to the roar of die ocean, 
another is pulling the skirt of his coat to attract 
his attention to a poor star-fish, which the treach- 
erous waves have left behind, a third comes 
mounted on a poney hired at sixpence an hour, 
and is anxious to anew papa how able he is to 
gallop away his money or to manage a nag if he 
would but purchase one. He must oa?e the eyes 
of Aigus to pay attention to them all. 1 codd 
dwell upon this scene for ever, and freaueatly 
have 1 sat until the absence of my penormen 
has told me the farce was over— and that twilight 
with all ks dream of happiness had passed any. 
I had one evening gazed so long upon the retir- 
ing glory of the day, that I felt completely ab- 
stracted from the scene before me, ana lost in the 
bewildering thoughts of days long past, I did 
not wake from my reverie until uignt had ad- 
vanced, and the silvery light of the moon stealing 
her silent course over cities, nations, and worlds 
gave to the calm ocean a brilliancy of the roost 
enchanting appearance. Not a breath was stir- 
ring, not a sound was heard except the slow and 
feeble rising of the surge. Peeping hewwr 
from the horizon I beheld a small clack cloud— 
but as a speck upon the vast expanse of ethereal 
blue.' It advanced however and every moment 
gave it power — a light breeze came murmuring 
over the waters, as a child waking from a placid 
slumber, the cloud expanded ana mingling with 
others, carried darkness with it. The voice of 
the wind became louder, the sea moaned as if is 
anger at being disturbed, then rose in vengeance, 
dashed and foamed and bellowed forth in rage, 
— the lightning flashed ; the thunder rolled in 
I awful discord, the sea birds screamed— all wai 
! changed to seeming madness and despair Aj 
length, by the aid of an occasional lengthened 
flash of lightning, I beheld a poor vessel, aw 
her wretched crew, buffetting against the strife 
of ocean. Now riding aloft upon the white foao 
of the waves, then hurled as if for ever, into tk 
yawning gulph beneath— the signal gun was fir- 
ed, but from the dread of the innumerable# 11 ® 
banks around, no one durst venture to their as- 
sistance. All was hopeless, and I hastened booe 
from the horror of the scene. In the morn% T 
awaking early I strolled to the beach and theft 
beheld, the remains alone of the poor 
she had sunk, and none lived to tefl the story « 
their misfortunes— all perished. Fathers 
sons, all had sunk, and many a heavy heart fal- 
lowed that night, 

Manchester. Vavi P«t 

LUIGI, THE HONEST LACQUBY- 


He who ii on his travel* and love* ease. 

Ease and companionship, should hire a 
- - - “ 1 fowl, 

at 

toftrik* 


Such as tfion wert, nuigt. I nee 
Ploying at Mora on the cabin-ro 
With Puieinclla— crying, as iu a 
* Tre I Quattro ! Cinque Tis 
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Fire Rom the coldest heart. Wfaat then Rom thine Y 
And, ere the twentieth throw, I had resolved. 

Won by thy looks. Thoa wert an honest lad ; 

Wert generous, grateful, not without ambition. 

Had it depended on thy wiU and pleasure, 

Thou wouldst have numbered in thy family 
At least six Doges and twelve Procurators. 

But that was not to be. In thee I saw 
The last of a long line of Carbonari, 

Who in their forests, for three hundred years. 

Had lived and laboured, cutting, charring wood ; 
Discovering where they were, to those astray, 

By the re ech o i ng stroke, the crash, the fall, 

Or the blue wreath that travelled slowly up 
Into the sky. Tby nobler destinies 
Led thee away to jmtle in the crowd ; 

AM there I found thee — by thy own prescription, 
Oroming the sea to try once more a change 
Of air and diet, landing, and as gaily, 

Near the Dozana— on the Great Canal, 

As tho* thou knewest Where to dine and sleep. 1 

First didst thou practise patience in Boiogua, 

Serving behind a cardinal's gouty chair, 

Laughing at jests that were no laughing matter ; 

Then teach the Art to others in Ferrara 
—At the Three Moon — as Guide, as Cicerone — 

Dealing out largely in exchange for pease 
Thy scraps of knowledge— thro' the grassy street 
Leading, explaining — pointing to the bars 
Of Tasso's dungeon, and the Latin verse, 

Graven in the slope, the! yet denotes the door 
Of Ariosto. 

Many a year is gone 
8ince on the Rhine we parted : yet, roe thinks, 

I can recall thee to the life, Luigi ; 

In our long journey ever by my side, 

O'er rough and smooth, o'er apennine, maremma.} 

Thy locks jet-black, and clustering round a face 
Opep us day and foil of manly daring. 

Tbou hadat a hand, a heart for all that came. 

Herdsman or pedlar, monk or muleteer ; 

And few there were that met thee not with smiles. 
Mishap passed o'er thee like a summer-cloud. 

Cares thou hadat none ; and they who stood to bear thee 
exfgfctthc infection and forgot their own. 

Nature conceived thee in her merriest mood. 

Her happiest— hot a spcCk was in the sky ; 

And at ihy birth the cricket chirped, Luigi, 

Thine a perpetual voice — at every turu 
A larum to the echo. In a clime. 

Where all the world was gay, ibou wert the gayest, 
And, like a babe, hushed only by thy slumbers ; 

Up hill and down, rooming and noon and night, 

Singing or talking ; singing to thyself 
When none gave ear, bat to the listener talking. 

£. Room. 


TO MARY. 


The /Moving eveet Unes f says the Literary Gazette) are 
by the Author of the Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy. J 

When first l knew thee, still too dear, 

I fondly loved thee too ; 

Apparent worth, a heart sincere. 

Made me believe thee true — Mary. 

Each cheering smile ihy cheek had worn,. 

Then linger'd but for me ; 

But now the mask’s thrown off, 1 scorn 
To waste' one thought on thee,— Mary, 

Thine image once came o'er my heart 
Like sunshine mid the storm ; 

But now its light mast hence depart. 

That beam no more can warm, — Mary. . 

No more thy smile around me plays. 

And darkness turns to light, — 

As soon might yon dull meteor-blase 
Dispel the gloom of night, — Mary. 

That rosy smile, to others given, 

My heart esteems no more ; 

Its hue, pure as the blush of heaven. 

No power can e'er restore, — Mary. 

It falls upon my withered breast. 

But cannot cheer it now ; 

The fondest love we once confess’d. 

Now leaves no quickening glow, — Mary. 

And yet as bright, as. sunny still. 

Those smiles tweak o'er the soul ; 

But, oh I 'ds darkness visible, — 

They round my boeons roil,— Mary. 

Passion's wild burst — the stormy brow, 

Their wrath Pd sooner brave. 

Than sonny smikp that mock my woe. 
like flowers that deck the grave,— Mary. 

Oh, budst thou still to me been true. 

As ooce tby lips confess’d. 

No power had lorn— as now I do— 

Thine image Rom my breast,— Mary. 

But thou art false — inconstant thou— 

The rest I need not tell ; 

Another's arms await me now — 

For ever fare tfiee well !— Mary. 


DIGESTION. 

(From tha French . ) 

There are differently constituted stomachs in 
this world. Peter will eat five pounds of veal 
at his dinner, and dance after it as if he had 
eaten nothing ; Dorlis can hardly get through a 
cutlet. Peter is a mason, whose labour sharp- 
ens his appetite, and who would even digest 
stones if it were necessary ; Dorlis is a young 
fop, who is never hungry, and who thinks even 
exercise a labor. The former earns 20 sous a 
day ; the latter has 20,000 francs a year. Which 
of the two is the most happy ? 

4 Happy is he who digests !’ said the Epicu- 
rean, on seeing a table loaded with dainties. 
Digestion is the pivot on which all the affairs of 
life turn. I would say to a person who solicited 
an audience from an excellency, * Ascertain, be- 
forehand, from the valet de chambre, if his 
excellency has had a good digestion/ A man 
who does not digest well, is always ill-tempered. 
There is a re-action of the stomach on the brain. 
I am sorry, for the honor of human nature, that 
it is so ; but when Pride says * no/ Hippocrates 
and Galen says ‘ yes/ 

The digestive art may be applied to the social 
system ; it is not sufficient for an ambitious man, 
or a parasite, to do honor to the table to which 
he is admitted ; he must know how to digest the 
folly and impertinence which are too often placed 
between a hare and a macaroni. Admire the 
meat and praise the cook of your Amphitryon, 
but applaud also his words and his nonsense; 
say that they are seasoned with the trne Attic 
salt; in short, swallow and digest the whole 
Amphitryon, however gross he may be, and 
you will be all the better for it. 

Descartes said, ' I think, therefore I exist. 9 
‘ Descartes was a fool/ says the financier, (who 
has been twenty times a bankrupt with profit, 
and who has the appetite of the devil, with half 
a million of revenue,) * I digest , and therefore I 
ftrw// Ask an Englishman why he is so soon 
disgusted with life! he replies* because he so 
soon loses his. appetite. There , would be few 
suicides in England if appetite and digestion 
were more constant companions. The doctrine 
of Harpagon would not succeed in that country. 


more readily complain of an evil connected with 
it. Being in the state of ‘ single-blessedness/ 
it is often our good fortune to receive the friend- 
ly and social summons to the table of a friend ; 
tnat is, or rather used to be, a matter of high 
delight to us, because we are really never so 
happy as when we make one in a pleasant party. 
Nor do we complain of a regular, set, musical 
meeting ; somewhat dull at times, to be sure, - 
but then there are generally a few fair perform- 
ers, whose skill redeems the discordant sins df ' 
their companions : on these occasions we have 
certainly a plentiful sprinkling of musical affec- 
tation, but altogether it is tolerable. We come, 
then to the evil. 

So great is the increase of pianos , that we- 
literally cannot visit a friend without finding 
some of his family at the instrument ; and as 
the little one9 are so interesting , of course you 
hear all their best pieces , and have to pass judg- 
ment on their advancement. It was only the 
other night we thought to pass a quiet hour or 
two, and we were fairly stunned with the 
strumming treat served up for us. There were 
five young ladies, all in regular gradation of 
height, except one, who was very tall for her 
age ; the papa and mama, an uncle, two cousins, 
Mr. Treacle the grocer, and ourselves. Scarcely 
had we done with the cups which 'cheer, but 
not inebriate/ when the festival commenced. 
Miss began, and really gave us a very fair spe- 
cimen of her taste ana execution during about 
half an hour. Nobody felt tired, and Mr. Trea- 
cle was awake. Poor man ! they did not suffer 


FAMILY MUSIC. 

Hyk I Italy'* music 
Melts over the sea. 

Falling light Rom some lattice 
Where cavaliers be. 

Amongst other improvements of this improv- 
ing age, is that which has been made amongst 
us in the way of music. ‘ Twenty years ago/ 
sighs our ola grandfather, 'who would have 
thought of second-hand pianos being as numer- 
ous in the market as old coats ! ’ And yet so it 
is. All our young ladies, now-a-days, are de- 
cidedly musical, and so many hours of the day 
are set apart for the dear creatures to practise 
their pieces . We are not going to enter into 
the question oi policy, or even to repeat what 
rather elderly and old-fashidned mothers say 
about ' things that may be useful’ — ' learning to 
make a pie, or mend a hole in a stocking’ — 
‘ very well if they have fortunes’ — ‘ teach them 
to be good wives/ &c. fltc. Times have cer- 
tainly changed, and nothing more can be said 
about this side of the questioto; that is, pro- 
vided we wish to be on good terms with all sorts 
of readers. 

We profess ourselves to be devotedly fond of 
music, properly so called ; au d therefore the 


him to remain so long, for Miss Julia began to 
jjjay, and added a little of I 


her own vocal music, 
was too much ; an hour had passed away 
since the treat began, and not twenty words had 
been uttered, save such sentences as these— 
‘ thank you, ladies’ — ' very much improved’ — 
and ‘ quite scientific/ from one of the cousins, 
who blows the flute. Mr Treacle’s opinion was 
required ; not five minutes before he whispered 
us that he was fatigued ; he heard not the mo- 
ther’s question on her daughter’s play, for he 
was sleeping. We really envied him the quiet 
of his nap, and trod on his toe with great reluc- 
tance. ‘ Mr. Treacle is not fond of music, I 
fear/ qnoth my lady. Our charity prompted a 
feeling reply — ' Perhaps, madam, ne is indis- 
posed :’ and then the two younger girls played 
their lessons together. ‘Angels ever bright 
and fair* followed ; and when the dear vocalists 
repeated ' Take, O take me to your care/ Mr. 
Treacle drew up his right leg ana snored. Hap- 

E y man, thpught we, thus to escape so*tauch 
armonious misery ! It was evident, however, 
that this snore was not exactly relished, so we 
trod again on Mr. Treacle’s toe, when, gather- 
ing together his left leg, he rubbed his eyes and 
looked about him. He ought not to have apo- 
logised ; the fault was on the other side, in 
sending a man to. sleep against his will, before 
his proper bed-time. From that moment our 
respect increased for the grocer, who has doubt- 
less been accustomed to express his feelings 
plainly, or he would have possessed more self- 
command than to sleep at such a luckless hour. 
We felt obliged to mm, likewise, on another 
score — his nasal accompaniment finished the 
treat, and this was a great relief to most of us. 

Nor is the musical evil confined to the metro- 
polis ; a man must travel a long time to be free 
fVow the domestic influence of piano fortes. 
The old woman was very right when she said, 
‘ There’s reason in roasting eggs / and mothers, 
though they may be allowed a good share of 
fondness and vanity for their children’s acquir- 
inents, should remember that strangers judge 
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by other fries nod bear with other ears. Cus- 
tom, we know, familiarizes us even to discord ; 
and, as is observed by an old favorite of outs— 
Smiths, millers, pewterers, forgemeo, sod armorers, 
could oevtr be able to lire in the perpetual noise of 
their own trades, did ft strike their ears with the same 
violence that it due's dors. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


THE ABBE M'QUltf. 

Oo Thursday, the lflh instant, died the Her. the 
AbbU A. Dennis M'Qtrin, aged 67 years. 

This gentleman, of Scotch ancestry, was borrt in 
Moe, And it the tfUre of the revolution resided at 
Hehass wbdfV be edited • Journal in which be support*: 
ed the royal canto, and thereby so moeh incensed tbw 
opposite party against himself and relatives, that be was 
co m pe l led to seek safety by flight $ wbiob he -only ef- 
fected through a faronr of a disguise. On his way 
through the town of Meaux, and for some miles on the 
road, he had the horror of seeing bis name written on 
the walls with human blood ; to much were that del tid- 
ed party infuriated against hitoi for the side her had ta- 
ken In the Mfefcnx J6um»l. He was foftbnUte euoogtr, 
hoWefer, to arrive in safety in this -coUOtty j but the 
whole of hia property fell a prey to the wretched fac* 
tiMefHie tihbt and ho who so lately enjoyed all the 
happiness of life, now found himself n wa n de ring mew* 
dfountin a strange land ; — an AbWywnd a maw of pro- 
perty; compelled literally to bog for an existeaoe. 
WWt so epoch in the history of human life-— what an 
instance of the mutability of fortune ! The heart rerolts 
at the idea, and is amaaed how any race calling them- 
selves a civilised people, could so fa* outrage justice 
and humanity, as to commit such barbarities as would 
disgrace the moat savage tribes of the earth. But the** 
days arte past, let os hope never more to tetunx 

To add to the sufferings of the unfortunate AbbA, be 
hid the horror to loam that every relative be possessed 
hud fldtoaraanriRaes to the i nitons an butchers who do- 
IngedPmnoe with wo fnwoh of her -own blood. On his 
arrival at Hastings, peonylssn and friendless, be had re- 
course to his penoil for a subsistence, and obtained a 
miserable one by selling alight drawings, in the execu- 
tion of wlpch be was peculiarly happy ; so much so, in- 
deed, that they attracted the notion of a gentleman who, 
wishing to encourage the talent displayed in them, ob- 
tained for him a situation as drairing master at a school 
in that town ; here he remained uritH the order foots 
goVerrimeot arrived for Ofo removal of at! FkWnob re- 
fogtes from the cdaattu a dtstanob* of thirty miles; The 
short t&nrt of his vesklenos at Hastings bad hot been 
nsglsdted, and having much improved himself in the 
English language, be was soon enabled to beoomo a 
Frfench teacher. Being a man of muob lemming and 
goodness of heart, be was not long, in finding friends 
wbo were willing to assist him, and in course of time be 
obtained a situation in the Herald’s College, wbete be 
afterwards remained. 

The Abbi lived a very retired life, and bis leisure 
hoars were devoted to literary pursuits. He Was one 
of the editors of Use Encydopridla Londinensis ; and 
among the many articles farnhbed by him to that work, 
is the one on London , in whioh be has displayed a 
thorough acquaintance with the metropolis. He was 
also autbbrof a very humorous and learned Latin poem, 
which ittraotod much mttentiownt the time, among va- 
rum* critics and scholars, intitled Taholla CAona , or 
tJm\BiU*f Pars. He also contributed many articles to 
tbo Sporting Magasine, on the games of the ancients, 
the fine arts, and other subjects worthy tbe pen of a 
scholar. He baa also finished a work consisting of 
corrections and addition! to Todd’s edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary, in which he has displayed a surprising de- 
gree of learning and research : several portions of the 
work appeared in the Literary Gaaette some time since 
•as specimens, and oreatsd macb curiosity to asoortain 
yhe autberv but, excepting to a few, this was never 
knows. The Same feelings wore treated by his Latin 
poem* bdl his friend* coaid never persuade him to **- 
V«B himseK. He was the author of more than ia here 
enumerated* and had several works in hand at the time 
of hia decease. 


Whatever rank this learned and good man may hold 
in literature, be is alto entitled to some merit as a 
draughtsman, and num erous relics of his ingenoity in 
this line will be found in tbe Herald's College for many 
years' to com*. He bad a number of pictures m his 
potmasfon of his own exeeotian, and hid completed a 
series of drawings, de li n e a ting the pessioos in all their 
variety. The bands are drawn with a pen and ink, and 
amount to upwards of one hundred ; to these be had 
proce e ded some way in writing descriptions, but the 
band of death prevented his finishing this part of his 
design. Several of the frontispieces in the Encyclopae- 
dia Londineosifl are from his designs. One test of his 
ingenoity, however, is before tbe poblic, in Hi* Mojss- 
tfi Throne, erected at the time of tbe coronation, the 
design of which be furnished, and whioh gave took sa- 
tiefrttiua to tbe board, that they ordered it to bo exe- 
cuted entirely under Id* own directions. 

The AbM tt'Qoifr, though a staunch royalist, wan a 
man oftbe most liberal opinions; oboerfol and fell ef 
aoeodote, hod bo songtet company he might bare , found 
it in abnudmoe ; hat ho preferred retirement, and was 
seldom from homo -eaeeptiug the boors of attaodane* at 
tbo Herald’* College. By all who knew him he was 
much beloved and respected, not only as a scholar, but 
for the estimable qualities of his heart 

On the 3H instant, hia remains were deposited in the 
vault of St. John’s, Horselydowo, in the church of which 
a marble tablet ia to be placed to his memory. 


mo: 


METEOBOLOriY. 

MkteoroUgienl Report of the Atmospherical Prewar* and 
Tempetmar«, Rain, Wind, foe. dedeeed flrem dismal obser* 
Tritons made at Mmehariw, In the mmm.lt of June, IBM, 
by Tatra as Hanson, S a r g s m. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 

The Monthly Mean • 99.79 

Highest, which took place on the ifltb tfl.lfl 

Lowest, which took plnoe on the fifth;. .... 99.90 

Difference of the extremes .98 

Greatest variation to 94 hours, which was on 

tbe find.. AS 

Spoon* taken from the drily means. 4.00 

Numbsr of sbangos ... ........ ., 10 

TBWMRATURE. J s p'SW. 

Mem tidy Mesa WM 

Mesa of the 8th. decade, com. on thefiOth May ffi 

« 9th. “ fiflifl 

“ 10th. ** ending on tire 98th Juno 64.1 

Highest, wbieh took place on the 1st and 30th. 68. 

Lowest, which took place on the 23rd. 42. * 

Difference of the extreme.. 26. 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred 

on the 17th 20. 

RALN, &.O. 

/ 2.170 of an inch. 

Number of wet days...... 16 

" '* foggy days.. ..... 0 

“ “ snowy “ ...... 0 

“ “ baily “ 9 

EVAPORATION. 

US7 Inches. 


North. 

North-east. ..... .... 

East 

South-east 

South 

South-west 

West. 


WIN*. 
0 
7 


0 

0 

0 

12 

4 


North-west.. 

Variable 6 

Calm. 0 

Brisk 11 

Strong * . • 1 

Boisterous. 0 


REMARKS. 

Juno 2nd, a very rainy day ; — 3rd, rain with hail 
6th, frequent showers of rain and hail 16th, thunder 
clouds gathered, after which rain ; in the evening, wind 
east, and oooler } — 23rd, tbe late prevailing north-east 

( winds have retarded vegetation mneb, and various 
sbrnbs and plants are infested with insects*,— 29tb, loud 
peals of thunder about noon, with lightning and rain. 
Btidge-strett, Jiihj 20fA,I823. 


NATURAL BISTORT. 

A kind of grass, called Polygonum sumo, stands 
in the desarts of the Ukraine. Towards the ead of tbs 
month of Jooe, this grass ie tern-op by the wets, vttek 
are covered with maggots, of an oval shape, tbit be- 
come indurated as soon as ti ey are. exposed to tbs sir. 
These maggots are toM by the spooafol to manbote. 
They are then pounded, and the water, in wbtob tbeyira 
steeped, with a little alum, assumes the ooiosr of tbe 
most beautiful erimsoe. The wives ef the Ceuacki 
dye their thread with them ; and the Rassiaamerobmti 
boy them tor their wives to paint then faces sitk 
The Poliak Jews and tbe Armenians tall larga queti- 
ties of them to the Turks; who employ time i» djhf 
their silks, their moroeoos, tbe tails and manei ef tbrir 
hones, and their own hair, beards, and arils. Tbs 
name of Cocoa Polononm has beeo gives to tbra 
maggots. Dumpier, in hh “ Voyage reend the Werid,” 
speaks of them at the same time as of eecbratL 
From an experiment made at Mosoev, it •ppmoibl 
a pound of then maggots, wbieh costs mdj ms mbit, 
yields as much rouge as half a pound ef ooeborat 

EXPEDITION PO& EXPLORING THE COpUK 
OP TM M(6H. 

( From Ike Gold Coast Gazette. ) 

The mission; consisting 9 f Dr. O o ticoty, Htjar Pea- 
bam, and LienL Clapperton, had on (heir first jmmj 
arrived at Moarsouk, the capital of the kisgfou fes- 
i, in thementbof April last, iu the beat hmllbmd 
spirits, having performed tbe journey ie 42 dsn, i 
distance of 600 miles. On (heir arriving at Hoanmk, 
tbe same boose was prepared for them that bad bra 
inhabited by Mr. Ritchie and friends in tbe ymrllW, 
and where he fell a victim to the ardooas estepeue 
be bad undertaken. 

All those wbo have read Osytas l y rii wtewstsj 

narrative of his journey will recollect lbs ddp ai 
difficulties that presented themselves to the ftbfltopfc- 
secotion of their object* and the privataoneitbs yhri *» 
encounter and endure, which patidixed -tbeiresertira 
by exhausting at once their health and remewn. 
Major Denham, fearing lent hie hopes migfebf dafot* 
ed by similar means, and all hia endeavoers ts rinse* 
to Bonrno prove inailoleot, -decided on the bonds* 
alternative of retorning to Tripoli — aed b# describe 
his journey in these words : — “ In porasaaoe d v- 
rangements which you wore made acquainted with by 
my letter from Moanoub, 1 left that place fa tbs IM 
of Mey, and after 23 days of great (align* arm* 
here (Tripoli) on the lllhsif Irat maoii. 4fet Ard 
Sheik and two eamela comprised, wifh SJH«. * 
caravan. Our usual time wua from 14 to 
the 24 on the march ; and io passiog the deaarb (thj® 
and four days in length) always 18 hourt— 4be emw 
I scarcely ever allow ad to xest. The halt we 
made in the middle of IbeOsy 4o allow Ute earalit# 
come op, was by far .the .most trying pari of tbs jw* 
ney — exposed to the ho r ni ng beat of tierijbj “A 
where natore had not provided shedea auflrieat 
grass-hopper, lying on scorching sand, indsetb isy ^ 
allay onr parohiog thirst but wretched water, ww* 
had been for several days io beastly skiut, wsa a »* 
sery I had oo conception of before. At night we |«- 
nerally got a little Kouscaooos, with some (atari*** 1 
— no bad supper — bntn onp of tea wmlasWff 
as it satisfied onr thirst and took off dbe odg* ri 
putrid state of the bad water. Omr for, wbicb «•» 
always made by scraping together , 4he rt ri* 
which we found, was consequently oneevtal^ esd ew* 
sometimes we donld not find more (hln wri*e«***n 
for boiling a little water. I had a tent with 
seldom pitched it, we were all too tired, srilmyAn* 
thought it quite useless. We slipped off ******* 
when nearly sleepiog-with fotigoe aod. bsst, tba sen 
bag was pat over tire .pear .noimal’s head, mi **JJ 
round his fore legs. The hreoerioorawereseeseW^ 
for e space large enough to receive our ettmaw, 
rolled up in a bornons, in two moments ear W* 
were forgotten.*' 

Fresh arrangements have now been male Jf* 
it is hoped all the diCueltsea, except tbamw 
may bff avoided. Major Denham has sgeii set 
to rejoin hie aseociates. — A — tgeqneat J s tier . 

shall certainly make (he attempt W irim4mf >M* c 
way of Egypt.” 
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Bonaparte's Library— The Library which Napo- 
Im bad with him at St. Heleaa, havieg bcca brought 
It Baglaad, by order of the British Gevenaeat, was 
atld by snetisa, e» Wedae sda v , by Mr. Sotbaby. 
fbt books ware aeariy all hi the Fransb daagoage, ooo- 
abtiag chiefly of nodosal or mltilary histories, geogra- 
phy,- ot Us a i history, and wocfei of a similar ok»», the 
whole In pith or ooosteotatloos bindings. On the 
leaves of several of the a ole hies were manuscript ob- 
a e rt s t i es* it pencil , by Napoleon, and these excited 
eeaotderabte curiosity ; where they occurred they were 
copied on ho adjoining loaf with ink. There were also 
Nvsni letters, void of interest, save only that they 
bad his allograph. Another object of attraction was 
• w alkin g stink, f ann ed of tortoise-shell, mounted in 
gold, with umusical head. — It bad been presented by 
the Bihbfaadur of the United States to the Emperor 
Bfa po l ton, by whom it was given to Ishmael Gibral- 
raitor, the Egyptian ambassador, who gave it to Mona. 
Cbflk, of Paris, brother to the celebrated physician of 
that asm*— It told for £98 17s. 

The follow tog are the books which contained notes 
by Napoleon, with the prices they prodooed : 

Bonont's Court de Matbeaaatiqne, two rols. contain- 
ing one Word Written by Napoleon, £l 13s. 

Correapondanoe laddite Officielle et Confidentielle de 
Nepal ton Bonaparte, avec lea Court dtrangires, lea 
Prinnea, las Mraistres, et lea Cdodraux Fran 9 a is et 
Ktia n g e ia ; seven rols. 1819. The volome containing 
the Italian campaign has corrections and references to 
the MM. of his Memoirs. Some of the latter have 
been nmrkid oat by Napoleon as not authentic ; at p. 
141, are three lines written by him. — £9 

D u m a, Histoire d’Angleterre ; 18 vols. 12mo. 1788. 
— £1 lit. 6 d. 

La Croix's Conr de Matirimatiqnes k l’Uaage de 
rBoele oentrale dea quatre Nations, 2 vols. 1805. At 
the end of the volume which conlaius the Algebra, are 
three pages of calculations by Napoleon. — £5 I Os. 

Bapsateirt g du dre l da Theatre Fran^ais, 90 vols. 
1819 ; those which oootaio Voltaire, Racine, Moliere, 
Goraeille, and other French Dramatic authors, bad 
evidently been mack used by him, but bad no manu- 
script notes . — £8 10 a. 6 d. 

Servants Histoire des Guerres dea Gaulois et dea 
Pran^aia en Italic, 7 volt. 1809 ; this was the only 
book (except an odd vol. of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nrca) which Napoleon had on board the Belleropbon, 
during bis voyage : the many notes and errors in the 
work, which are corrected by himself, render it curi- 
00 a . — £10 10 s. 

Volney’s Voyage en 8 yre et en Egypte pendant lea 
Anhdoa 1789, 4, 9, maps, 2 vols, 1799; this work, 
xatriasioally, not worth a guinea, sold for £59 11s. 
The Egyptian Campaign, which forma a part of bis 
Memoirs, was dictated from these volumes : Napoleon 
has taken notice of the most trifling error in the book ; 
hence there are many correctioaa by him. The plate 
at page 199, vol. 1, is entirely covered with hit hand 
writiog. 

Brace (Capitaine), sea Voyages anx Sources do Nil, 
trad, par Casters, 5 volt, and atlas ; there are tracings 
end notes oa the map by Napoleon. — £11 Oa. 6 d. 

Deoon’s Voyage en Egypte, plates, 9 vol*. rntsia ; 
noma of the plates torn out. It contains corrections by 
Napoleon, and the plan of the battle of Abonkir is 
tomaed by him.— £9 19a. fld. 

Denon's Voyage en Egypte, planches, 2 vols. much 
mood by Napoleon when travelling. — £17. 

The letters, ten in number, signed by Napoleon, 
sold from £1 la. to £l Ida. each. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Bggi . — An excellent method to preserve egg* is, to 
dip thrm m nailed 'oil, andpuek them in salt. 

Strewing. — The art of brewing is very easy to be no- 
• deratood, for it is exactly similar to the process of 
Making tea. Put a handful of malt into a tea-pot ; then 
fill it op with water, the first time rather under boiling 
beat. After it baa stood some time, poor off the liquor, 
teat as yon would tea, and fill up the pot again with 
l»oilio|t water ; in a simitar manner pour that off, sod 
so go oa filling up and pouring off till the malt in the 
pot in tasteless, wbieh will be the case when all the 
virtoe is extracted. The' liquor, or malt tea thus ex- 


tracted, mast then be boiled with a few bops ia it, and 
when it bec o mes eeot enough, that is, about blood heat, 
add a little yeast to ferment it, and the thing is done. 
This ia the whole art and process of brewing, and to 
brew a larger quantity require* just the same mode of 
proceeding as it woold to make a tea breakfast for a 
regiment of soldiers. A peck of mtlt and fear canoes 
of hops will prodace ten quarts of of ale, better than 
any that ean be purchased in London, and for frhioh 
purpose a tea-kettle and two panmoga are sufficient 
I apparatus. A bushel of malt to lib of hops is tbe most 
| general proportion ; and 18 galloos of good light ale, 
or table ale, may be produced from one bushel of malt 
and lib of bops, which will not coat above 9a. 'that ia 
| 6 d. a gallon, or l£d. per quart. Brewing utensils con- 
sisting of a mashing tub and oar, a sieve, two coolers, 
and wicker bose, a spiggot and faucet, together frith a 
! couple of aine-gallon barrels, new from the coopers, 
oost no more than 96a. and with these utensils any 
person can brew, at one time, 4 bushels of malt. 
Tbe plan to be adopted is, from one Irashel of iirtlt to 
extract nine gallons of liquor, for ale, and afterwards 
I nine galloos more for table beer, both of which will be 
excellent. 



The Chinese have a method of hatching the spawmof 
fish, and thus protecting it from tfaoae accidents which 
ordinarily destroy so large a portion of ‘it. The fisher- 
men collect with care on the margin wnd surface of 
waters all those gelatinous masses which contain the 
spawn of fish. After they have found a sufficient quan- 
tity, they fill with it the shell of a fVesh ben egg, which 
they have previously emptied, stop up the bole, and 
put it under a sitting fowl. At the expiration of a cer- 
tain number of days they break tbe shell in water 
warmed by tbe sun. Tbe young fry are presently 
hatched, and are kept in pnre fresh water tin they are 
large enough to be thrown into the pond "with tbe old 
fish. The tale of spawn for this purpose forma an im- 
portant branch of the trade in China. In this, aa in 
some other matters, we may perhaps take some useful 
lessons from the Chinese. Tbe destruction of the 
spawn of fish by troll -nets, threatens the existence of 
the fishery on many parts of oar southern ootsts. 
'While so much care ia taken for the preservation of 
game, some care ought to be bestowed on the preserva- 
tion of fish. 

Things by their Right Names — -On Saturday, 
the 19th initant, tbe Dnke of Devonshire gave a sump- 
tuous breakfast at his delightful villa at Chiswick. 
About three o'clock tbe visitants began to arrive ; at 
five in the evening they entered tbe hoase, and letdown 
to table ! 

Hen Killing a Rat— A rat having attacked some 
chickens in Mr. Bindlos’s yard, in Kendal, a few days 
ago, the old ben forgot its usual timidity, and proceeded 
to punish tbe intruder in good style. The rat made only 
a poor defence, and tbe hen was finally triumphant, Uav- 
iog its antagonist dead upon the field — we mean middtng. 

Warts and Corns — The bark of the willow tree, 
burnt to ashes and mixed with stroog vlaegar, forms a 
lixivium which effectually eradicates, by -repeated ap- 
plications. warts, corns, and all outan*oas*acreece»ces. 

A Traveller stopped in Time — A •conceited fel- 
low, who had just returned from the gVMMltoUr, was 
giving too faithful a detail of tbe mfedriSs he bad en- 
dured from sea-sickness io crossing over from England 
to France, when be wns interrupted by a nauseated old 
gentleman in a comer box, who could not eat' his mut- 
ton with a relish : * I wooder,' said he, 'that the sea 
is not more sick than you were, of being spewed Over 
by every puppy who mounts its kaek.’ 

Follies.— T he Follies of the yoang men, which 
may be considered the wild flowers of youth, ire tbe 
vices of the old mao, or the 'removeless roots of old 
age. 

Proverbs— O ld proverbs are generally received 
and respected as old end undeniable truths, yet they 
are sometimes to be contradicted. * You cannot have 
more of a cat than her akin/ says an ancient saw. 

* Yes you can,' denied a musician : yon may base her 
gut for fiddle string*.' 


AGqormand— I ha** fcttrd JUyaaMs trials an 
anecdote af a seasten least, • at which- mnamas—ahlefl 
aaany who much mgoped 4hi repast. On Mmhimns, 
ho addressed fits ooaverselioa to one of 4b* tosmpaay 
who at! next to him, Mot to his great surprise Haadly 
got a ringle ward in anmsrer, until, at. length, hss aaleat 
neighbour, tuening to him, said, — “ Ms fle y mMl, 
whenever you are It a YeatMiK-ftast, I dhto yon wot 
to speak daring dinner-time, as in endeavouring to an- 
swer yoor'qfoestkms, lb arc just s wal lowed a fine piece 
of the fbt, tithe, without tasting its flawnir.^-Mlfe- 
moire of Sir /. JisynoMr, bp Norths tea. 

Enormous Hoc. — T here is at the present time at 
Westbrook, Margate, an enormons hog, toed on 
Hartsdown estate. Its weight ia 190 stooe, or 40 
score, and it is only 20 months old. It is upwar ds of 
ten feet long, right feet in girth, and nearly' four feet 
high. 

York Minster Organ— Tbe organ in York Mins- 
ter is now oompleted. It is the largest and most com- 
plete instrument in Great Britain. The total somber of 
stops it 52. Pipes, 9254. There are three sets of 
keys, namely one lor the great nave oraans, one for the 
choir organ, and one for the swell, exclusive of pedals. 
There are movements for enabling the performer to plqy 
two or throe sets of kejs at once ; or to detach tbo 
great and nave organs ; also to play the keys of the 
great and choir organs, with the pedals in addition to 
the pedal pipes. The Haarlem organ, which is the 
largest in Europe, contains sixty stops, being eight 
more than that of York Minster. 

Disagree axle Bbdeellow. — That the Make has 
the power, to a certain degree, of fesoiaating human 
beings— ia other weeds, electrifying them* with terror, 
so ea to deprive them of preeenooof mind (which lathe 
only fascination to which any oredit scams doe), may 
be eaeily conceived. One of the largest sise having 
got, daring the night, through e jceloasie, into n gentle- 
man's bed-room, it crawled up into the bed, and ceiling 
itself on hia body, foU aooodly asleep. Tbe jgentleman 
soon after awakened, nod feeling something press hea- 
vily apon him, raised hit heed, and was olectrified at 
the sight of the bags aaake thaLlay upon him. He was 
so completely anbdaed by terror aa to be -utterly inca- 
pable of helping himself ; be lay motionless, in a eo|d 
perspiration, not daring even to call for assistance. At 
length his negro servant, finding he -did not come ont at 
hit accustomed time, saspaoted something was the mat- 
ter, and went in to sail him : on -seeing the caose of 
detention, be speedily r elieved him. by hilling the ani- 
mal. 

Echo rN the Landes or "France. — There to no- 
thing more remarkable in this country then the echo, 
which is capable of being awakened in several parts of 
it. The creek of the postillion's whip was beard re- 
peated in twenty vibrations, each kceaenfog <ae they 
resounded along tbe interminable waste. The tick of 
a cloth mill, frbich we passed, was beard distinctly for 
at least three miles of the road., A peculiar stillness 
pervaded tbe atmosphere- not a leaf on the trees trem- 
bled ; now and then a prolonged call wasbeard from 
some cottage buried in a distant part of tbo forest, 
which died away in the air with a mekncboly cad race. 
Tbe echo ia rationaHy accounted for, by the peculiar 
solidity of the sandy soil, which rather reflects than 
absorbs the sounds that* ‘pais over it Bat the atiHness 
which it produces is almost su prtfrKMi al . Vei n's V4mt 
to Spain. 

Disadvantages op a Wooden leg— Mr. Lee, 
the barrister, Was famous for atadying effect when be 
pleaded. On the circuit at Norwich, a brief was brought 
to him by the relatives of a woman who had been de- 
ceived into a breach of promise of marriage. Lee en- 
•qaired, among oilier particulars, whether the woman 
was handsome ? “A meet beautiful face, ' was the an- 
swer. Satisfied with this, he desired she should be 
placed at (lie bar, immediately in front of tbe jnry. 
When he rose, be began a moat pitbetio and eloquent 
address, directing the attention of tbe jury to the charms 
which v ere placed in their view, and painting in glow- 
ing colors the guilt ef the wieteh who ooold injure so 
much beauty. When be perceived their feelings stork- 
ed up to a proper pitch, he sat down under the perfect 
conviction that be should obtain a verdict. What then 
moat have been bis surprise, when the counsel retained 
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by the opposite party rose and observed, that it was im- 
possible oot to assent to the encomiums whioh his learn- 
ed friend bad lavished on the face of the plaintiff ; bat 
he had forgot to say, that she bad a wood** kg / This 
fact, of which Lee was by no means aware, was estab- 
lished to his otter confusion. His eloquence was thrown 
away ; and the jury, who felt ashamed of the effects it 
'produced upGItlbem, instantly gave a verdict against 

- him. 

Jamaica Rat — In no country is there a creature so 
• destructive of property as the rat is in Jamaica ; their 
ravages are inconceivable, One year with another, it 

- is supposed that they destroy at least about a twentieth 
.part of the sugar-canes throughout the island, amount- 
ing to little short of 200,0001. currency per anoum. The 
sugar-cane is their favourite food ; but they also prey 
upon the Indian corn, on all the fruits that are accessi- 
ble to them, and on many of the roots. Some idea will 

' be formed of the immense swarms of those destructive 
animals that infest this island from the fact, that on a 
single plantation thirty thousand were destroyed in one 
year. Traps of various kinds are set to catch them, 
poison Is resorted to, and terriers, and sometimes fer- 
rets, are emp'oyed to explore their haunts and root them 
out ; still, however, their numbers remain undiminsbed, 

' as far at least as can be judged by the ravages they 
commit. They are of a much larger size than the Eu- 
ropean rat, especially that kind of them called by the 
negroes racoon*. On the experiment being tried of 
putting one of these and a cat together, the latter de- 
clined attacking it. 

Mahaw Indian Feast. — I was kindly received, 
and invited to four feasts within an hour. The first was 
the flesh of an elk, boiled without salt. It was placed 
in a large bowl or trough, around whioh four or five 
guests assembled, each taking his knife, and using bis 
fingers instead of a fork. If any remains, you are in- 
vited to carry it with you. Yon may, if you please, give 
it to the master of the house, and he gives it to others, 
who surround the bowl to eat. The second feast was 
corn, which was also boiled without salt. In eating the 
boiled corn, spoons made of buffaloe horn or wood are 
ujed. The other two feasts consisted of corn and dried 
pumkin boiled together. I have been the more particu- 
lar, as the customs, and the manner of treating stangers, 
among all these tribes, is similar. These children of 
oatnre know not the use of bread; and have but one 
kind of food cooked at the same feast. The man, who 
gives the feast, never eats till the guests have finished. 
These feasts are considered as the highest honour that 
can be conferred on a stranger. — Gliding s’ Visit to the 
Mahaw Islands. 

Gorilla. — Gorilla was the Arcadian name given to 
the celebrated improvisatrke, Maria Maddalena Morelli 
Fernandez, of Pistoia, who was honoured at Rome with 
the laurel crown, 16th February, 1776, in the same 
manner as Petraroh and Tasso had been of old. The 
fertility and readiness with which this accomplished ! 
female produced, when required, the most elegant 
verses ou whatever subject, and in whatever measare, \ 
was altogether marvellous. In the examination which j 
she underwent before the Arcadian Academy of Rome, 
and which continued for three successive days, there ! 
was scarcely a subject, in philosophy or literature, on | 
which she did not display her poetical powers to the 
satisfaction and astonishment of all present. The audi- 
ence comprehended all the principal personages, clergy, 
literati, and foreigners, then resident at Rome ; among 
the latter was the late Duke of Gloucester. 

This renowned lady was a musician as well as a poet- 
ess. She sang her own verses to simple tones, with a 
sweet voioe and good taste. 

Liberality or the Living and Toils op the 
Dead. — In the prefatory address of a society for the 
relief of sick members, is the following paragraph. — 

“ to relieve our sick friends, and enable them , when 
dead, decently to inter them. 9 * 


CONTRASTED ORATORY. 

(From a London Journal ) 

Ask any one who lounges and listens in the gallery 
of St. Stephen’s, who are the prominent men in the two 
great parties which contend for the honour and advan- 
tage of their country— or for padding and praise to 
themselves — and the answer is sure to be, < c Brougham 


and Canning. 1 ’ Now Brougham and Canning pre man 
whose wealth or ancestry stand them in small stead, and 
who are, moreover, not embned with any very tran- 
scendant portion of political virtue or consistency. 
They have, in short, no pedestal upon which to raise 
themselves when they show off: and yet each, in his 
particular party, and after his particular fashion^ is not 
' only without peer, bat almost without follower. 

But, though these two orators thus resemble each 
other in standing foremost and alone, each in his party 
and his species of eloquence, they are in every other 
respect the antipodes of each other ; and perhaps no 
two men could be chosen who, in their appearance, the 
structure of their minds, the style and management of 
their eloquence, or in the expression and m&pner by 
which they set it forth, form a more perfect contrast. 
Canning’s appearance is soft and prepossessing: Brough- 
am’s is hard and stern, if not absolutely repulsive. The 
air of Canning’s bead is elegant ; that of Brougham is ex- 
actly the reverse ; but still, view it on which side you 
will, it indicates terrible power. Canning's features 
are handsome, and his eye, though well set, Bnd sbel- 
I tered under his eyebrows, is lively aud sparkling, and 
his complexion is fine : Brougham's features are harsh 
in the extreme ; bis forehead is immense, his chin square, 
and bis nose, mouth, and eyes huddled together in the 
centre of bis face, and his eyes absolutely retire amid 
folds and corrugations, and while he sits listening they 
teem visited by a filmy curtain, which not only conceals 
their appalling glare, but renders the mind of their pos- 
sessor inscrutable to the keenest observer. Canning’s 
passion sits upon his face in ready array, and its hues 
come and go with every point of his own speech, and 
every return by his antagonist : Brougham's mantle 
within, and while every ear is tingling at what he says, 
and the immediate object of his invective writhing in 
helpless agony, bis visage retains its cold brassy hue, 
and be triumphs over the passioos of other men, by ap- 
pearing to be wholly without passion himself. Can- 
ning’s whole form is plump, sleek, and graceful : ; 
Brougham's is thin, harsh, and incurvated. When . 
Canning rises, he stands erect, elevates his face, and 
looks around for applause : Brougham stands as if 
coiled and concentrated. From Canning you look for 
something showy and brilliant : Brougham presents you 
with a thing whose powers and whose intentions are all 
a mystery. You bend forward to catch the first sen- 
tence of the one, and feel human nature elevated by the 
specimen before jou : you crouch and shrink back from 
the other, and, whether you will or not, thoughts of ruin 
and annihilation dart across your mind. The one seems 
as if he were to strive merely for the eclat of the visit- 
ors : the glory of the other appears to be wholly in the 
fight The one seems as if he had always lived among 
men, entered into their sports and festivities and fed 
upon their praise : the other looks a son of (be desert, 
and seems to come among men only to make them trem- 
ble at bis strength. 

Their appearance does not differ more than the struc- 
ture and furnishing of their minds. Caoning is a 
scholar — an elegant and an exquisite scholar, we allow ; 
but still merely a scholar : Brougham, on the other 
hand, is a philosopher, in the most comprehensive 
meaning of the term. Canning’s illustrations are, ac- 
cordingly, all classical ; while Brougham presses all 
the elements into bis servioe. The one comes upon his 
audience displaying all the flowery volumes of litera- 
ture : the other hurls at them the whole mass of the 
Encyclopaedia. Canning goes forth as a lapidary, 
picking op gems of a great value, giving them an ex- 
quisite polish, and fitting them for the diadems of 
Kings : Brougham goes forth like a giant with an iron 
mace, dashing the rocks in pieces, and preparing a 
pathway for the people over the most stubborn and un- 
toward parts of the earth. Yon are delighted with the 
sparkle of the ooe ; yon admire the power of the other, 
bat at the same time yoa tremble at it. 

The style of their eloquence and the strncture of 
their speeches are jast as different. Csnning selects 
his words, on account of the smoothness of their flow, 
and the music of their sound ; with Brougham, the 
longer, the more crooked and the more nnmoutbable 
the better. Canning forms his sentences like a master 
of language and of sound : Brougham like a master of 
ideas and concatenation. Those of the one are of mod- 
erate length, and always quadrable by the classical for- 
mulae ; those of the other can be squared only by the 


«d .wd!, OD ,Dd on, till etch b’olW,''. ‘^ouTnZ' 
within itself; bat still, the bearer can see thatitcarrin 
the weight of all that went before, and prepares the 
way for what is to come after. The style of Cassia* 
Is like a convex mirror; it scatters every ra. which 
falls upon it, and sparkles in what*,, * m&dm 
viewed : the style orBrougfaam is like • concave air. 
ror,— it sheds no general brilKance, bat its tight is 
concentrated into one foous, and the heart which that 
focus cannot soften mast be pare dtj. Cumis? 
marches on in a dear and bold track ; every iodividual 
paragraph is perfect in itself, and every corroaoatioo of 
wit and of genius neither needs nor receives tut aid 
from the others — the antithesis is sure to be pouted 
tbe quotation mort btppjr, or the jok. «qoi.it e; m 
feel it all, and you feel it at ooce : Brought®, oa th 
other hand, twines round und round ia a spiral, - 
sweeping all the contents of a large oirctuofeitace be- 
fore him, and pouring them toward the msia point ef 
his attack. When be commences, yog wonder at the 
width and obliquity of bis course, and yoacaahaidi; 
comprehend how be is to dispose of such a aass of 
heterogeneous matter as he fishes op in his wsy ; bot 
as the carve lessens, and the pole is in view, job find 
out that the whole is to be efficient there. 

Tbe fine, frank, candid, and gentleman-like form and 
expression of Canning, as be stands poising and h»- 
lancing bis glittering and pointed arms, flits before tbe 
eye of the mind. He comes to os as a thing of light, 
and sheds radiance and sunbeams wherever he pawt 
But the brightness and tbe beauty are soon goae, »d 
we dwell with a darker tone of feeling open Brougham. 
He stands dark and sallow — and as he plays the accss* 
ing angel to Courtiers and Kings, his lip corti tal 
starts with a derision that is matchless, his voice links 
to a whisper, which, however, is more distinctly isdi- 
hie than the roaring of any other man in tbe boose, ud 
bis words fall heavy and slow. 


THE drama, etc. 

Theatre-Royal.— The Musical Ploy of Tk Jsri- 
quary. Was produced on Saturday Evening last; tbe prin- 
cipal characters were personated, and but very indif- 
ferently, by metropolitan performers. — In Mr.Meadovi* 
performance of Jonathan Oldbuck, we had boffooicry 
substituted for passion, and mere mimicry for coo- 
firmed prejudice ; Mr. Blanchard’s Caros was oaly 
passable; and Mr. Melrose as Lovel, and MiasHaJlaah 
a » Isabella War dour, sustained their respective parli 
with bnt little, if any perceptible effect. Mrs. IKJib- 
bon’a representation of tbe aged Elspeth, wax eoe if 
the most finished performances we ever witnessed ; ia- 
deed we always see her repeat this character with it- 
creased interest. The farce of Honest Thieves followed, 
in which Mr. Webb, as Teague , displayed mach tslcri 
and ability aa a singer and actor. 


TO OORSEBPONBEim. 


Gimel’s projected papers wc have no do* In win prove h*U? 
interesting. 

J. B.’s favour is received.— We hare forwarded him tbe rus- 
her re q sired. 

The Friend, No. 8, came to band too late for o*r present a*®- 
ber. 

An Inquirer Is requested to favour os wkb a call, at his cos® 
nience. 

The Wanderer's Return , and The Virgin CM m, u* » 
ceived. — Wc shall give them an early perusal. 

I. L, shall not be disappointed. — The sobjeet is of import***, 
and, although much has been already written by DMs» «« 
Moralists, it Is for from being exhausted.— Tbe aostfd* 1 
consideration is, that tbe intrinsic value Is but saMeot » 
sldered. 

C. Y. ; La bin ; and A. Newcome— are received. 
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No. 80.— Vol. II. 

ON PARENTAL DUTIES. 


I have frequently had occasion to remark the 
perfect justice of that often-repeated adage, 
“ the looker-on sees more of the game than ne 
who is playing it — and I have often thought, 
that it cannot be applied more forcibly to any 
circumstance of life, than to the management 
and education of children. I am one of those 
solitary beings whom the world has chosen to 
denominate Old Bachelors ; my opinions on this 
subject, therefore, are not the result of experi- 
ence in my own proper person, but of observa- 
tion in my assumed character as a looker-on. 
Whether this will add much to their weight or 
not, I cannot determine. I merely mention the 
circumstance, en passant . 

There seems to me to be something in the 
nature of the parental feeling, judging from its 
effects, which has a tendency to prevent a pa- 
rent from following, in the management of his 
children, the calm dictates of sober reason. 
We may often see those, who, in the common 
occurrences of life, are distinguished by their 
superior intelligence and sound sense, exhibiting 
in this most important point, the most culpable 
negligence, alike disgraceful to themselves and 
injurious to their offspring. This does not arise 
^rom any want of affection, as that word is ge- 
nerally understood, on their parts, but is more 
frequently the result of a mistaken feeling of 
tenderness, which gives rise to the idea, that to 
occasion a child the least uneasiness, is incom- 
patible with the exercise of true affection, of 
which unbounded indulgence is considered the 
only test. Now the experience of every man 
must be sufficient to convince even the most 
thoughtless, that a state of continued indulgence 
is what no one can expect in his passage through 
life: — -on the contrary, the most fortunate 
amongst us must acknowledge, that we are en- 
compassed on every side by sorrows, and diffi- 
culties, which call for the continual exercise of 
every principle of religion and philosophy which 
we may possess. 

The object of every system of education, then, 
ought to be, the implanting and cultivation of 
such principles in the human mind, as may ena- 
ble It to bear, with patience and resignation, 
those trials and disappointments which are the 
Inevitable lot of every human being. And this 
cin never be accomplished by a system of in- 
dulgence. If we would have the flower attain 
its natural perfection and beauty, we must not 
only watch over it with tenderness, and supply 
it with that nourishment which is necessary for 
its support, but we must also carefully root out 
mil those noxious weeds which vegetate sponta- 
neously, impoverishing Ihe soil in which they 
flourish, ana if not checked in their growth, 
ultimately baffling all our anxiety ana solici- 
tude. Just so with the human mind. Jt is not 
^ttfident that we strenuously endeavour to im- 
P*^ss upon it, principles of moral rectitude; 
^ must be careful to guard against the least 
of evil, and let no mistaken notions 

tenderness prevent our immediate and deter- 
OT ^ned efforts to eradicate it. And this precau- 
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tionary system cannot be too early adopted : for 
there is a knowledge of good and evil implanted 
in our natures which is coeval with the first 
appearance of consciousness ; and from the 
moment this is perceptible, our task ought to 
commence. 

Nor would I be deemed an advocate for a sys- 
tem of unbending severity. This may be at- 
tended with consequences equally dangerous to 
the tender mind of youth. The weeds which, 
with a little moderation and forbearance, might 
have been totally eradicated, may, when too 
rudely handled, be only broken off by the stem, 
and the root may be still left in the soil, to re- 
vegetate at some future period with tenfold lux- 
uriance. One of the certain consequences of 
undue severity, is a habit of deefeit, than which, 
perhaps none is more easily acquired by children. 
When they discover that the most trivial fault 
is followed by an unmerited degree of punish- 
ment, they will not so much endeavour to pre- 
vent a repetition of it, as they will try to screen 
it from discovery, and thus avoid its consequent 
correction. When this habit has once obtained 
possession of the mind, all our future attempts 
at improvement will be of no avail : — under its 
baleful influence we may in vain look for the 
springing up and flourishing of that good seed, 
which, in tne tenderness of our love, we have 
scattered over the rich soil — it will never flou- 
rish — and with bitterness of soul may we anti- 
cipate for our offspring, a life unblessed by the 
cheering influence of virtue, and marked only 
in its progress, by the transition from crime to 
crime, deeper ana more deadly at each advanc- 
ing step, until at length wc behold them 
stretched on the bed of death, a prey to remorse 
and despair, and without one nope of mercy 
from the hands of their justly offended Creator. 

If parents would but rightly consider the 
great responsibility which attaches to them in 
their parental capacity, and endeavour consci- 
entiously to discharge the duty they owe to their 
offspring, much, very much, of that misery 
which exists in the world, would be annihilated, 
and the sum of human happiness would be pro- 
portionately increased. Let them for a moment 
consider wnat are the motives which actuate 
their conduct, and they will too often find, that 
what they call affection for their children — that 
feeling by which they are induced to gratify 
their every desire, however unreasonable it may 
be, is, in reality, nothing more than a selfish 
regard for their own feelings, or a careless 
indifference equally reprehensible. The parent 
cannot bear to hear the cries of her darling, 
from whatever cause they may proceed, and 
immediately every species of gratification is de- 
vised as a bribe to restore it to silence, in order 
that her delicate nerves may be no longer of- 
fended. Thus is the child offered up as a sacri- 
fice to the sensibility of the mother; and thus 
for the want of a little firmness, will that parent 
soon become the slave of the child, ana then 
too late, alas ! will she lament her folly. Nei- 
ther will true affection ever induce undue severi- 
ty. When it does exist in parents, we must 
look for some other feeling as its cause. The 
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natural love of power which is inherent in our 
nature, may perhaps, be the most frequent 
source from which it arises; but where true 
affection is, this motive cannot operate. 

Those, then, can only be called truly affec- 
tionate parents, who, whilst they tenderly watch 
over, and encourage the growth of those natural 
feelings in the minds of their children, which 
have a tendency to promote their happiness 
amidst the chequered scenes of life, are, at the 
same time, careful to mark every appearance of 
an opposite nature, and, with firmness and mo- 
deration, use their utmost endeavours to check 
it while it is yet in the bud, and bv degrees 
totally eradicate it from the soil. These are 
they who * “ train up their children in the way 
they should go and they only have the as- 
surance, that “ their labour will not be in vain. 0 

July 28th, 1823. L. 


THE FRIEND.— No. 3. 

Si quid loqnar andiennra. Hot. lib. 4. od. 1 

BEFORE age had wrinkled my brow and silver- 
ed my head, there was not a source of greater 
pleasure and enjoyment to me than a ramble in 
the fields on a fine summer’s morn. The chirp- 
ing of the feathered tribe, pouring forth, as it 
were their matin praises to the Almighty, in 
song ; the trees covered with rich foliage, and 
offering to the pedestrian an umbrageous shelter 
from the warmth of the sun ; the beautiful ap- 
pearance of nature, clad in one universal robe of 
green ; the fragrance of the breezes ; the har- 
mony that reigned around : every thing tended 
to inspire my soul with mingled sensations of 
delight, gratitude, and thankfulness. 

It was my usual custom, during summer, to 
stroll forth from my dwelling, which, by the bye, 
was situated in the most unpleasant and un- 
healthful part of the town, early in the morning 
(not ’tis true with the lark, but yet when many 
of my neighbours were quietly reposing in the 
arms of Morpheus), ana hasten to a favourite 
spot, where in beholding the prospect before me, 
or with a book in my hand, 1 could while away 
an hour undisturbed by passing stranger, or un- 
interrupted by the ofiiciousness of faithful do- 
mestic. Of course, my readers will imagine, 
that a gentle rivulet meandered by the place 
which I had selected for my retirement ; and In- 
deed I may say, without speaking, d la nouvelle, 
that the most careless and luke-warm admirer 
of nature, would have felt an iuward pleasure 
in gazing on the extensive and charming land- 
scape which my retreat commanded. Reclined 
on a seat beneath some overhanging tree, I have 
for hours, gazed on the valley before me of the 
most delightful fertility and in a state of the 
highest cultivation ; studded with pleasant cot- 
tages, which I admired as being peaceful and se- 
cluded habitations, far from “ the busy hum of 
men,” it presented an appearance to the eyq, 
which must have interested the most indifferent 
spectator. Even now, old as I am, my heart 
swells with rapture, dilates with joy, at the mere 
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picturing of the happy spot, “ in my- mind’s 
eye/’ and I almost sign for a return of those 
youthful days, when the cares, the trdubles, ami 
the anxieties, which I hare since experienced, 
which have since clouded the horizon of my 
hopes and expectancies, were unthought of and 
unexpected. But when I call to mind that such 
a desire were both sinfal and vain, I am able to 
smother the half-formed wish in my bosom, and 
console myself with the reflection that the re- 
collection of past happiness is still left me, and 
that whilst I am pursuing “ the even tenor of 
my way,” and passing quietly to my grave, 
others may be partaking in the spring of their 
life, of the ioys which were once my own. 

I rememper when I was once proceeding with 
rapid pace to “ the accustomed spot,” 1 was 
accosted by an old man whose tattered dress be- 
tokened poverty, but whose air induced the be- 
lief in my mind that he had seen better days. 
The unfortunate (for so the individual was by 
whom I was addressed), entreated relief, in the 
most melancholy and at the same time in the 
most earnest and respectful manner. 1 was 
struck with the man, and desired him to accom- 
pany me to my favourite retreat. He willingly 
obeyed ; and we arrived there without the inter- 
change of many words. We were seated, and I 
expressed a wish that the aged supplicant would 
relate his history ; or rather I should say, I beg- 
ged him to inform me of the cause of his present 
unhappy situation. 

“ Sir,” said the old man, “ few words will 
suffice to convince you that 1 am such in reality 
as you behold me, and that the wretched ana 
impoverished state in which I am now placed is 
very different to the station I formerly occupied 
in society. I was once comfortably situated in 
the world, and little expected to be buffetted 
about, as I have been, by the waves of adversity, 
which have well nigh overwhelmed me. My 
trade which was that of a grocer, afforded hand- 
some profits, and in a short time, I accumulated 
a fortune which though not large, was sufficient 
to enable me to retire from the turmoils of busi- 
ness, and reside in a small cottage which I had 
purchased, surrounded only by those who were 
most dear to me, my wife and only child. I had 
lived three years in retirement, and thought my- 
self happy ; little was I then aware of the awful 
change that awaited me l Before I retired from 
trade, I had signed a bond fbr £6000; this act, 
which is the source of all the misfortunes and 
calamities 1 have ever since endured, was per a 
formed to save as I .thought, a beloved brother 
from the horrors of a gaol. But alas, 1 was 
cruelly deceived ! my brother, who was really 
possessed of considerable property, collected to- 
gether* shortly after 1 becaine security for him, 
the whole of his fortune, and without discharg- 
ing the debts he owed to those, who, like myself; 
too openly confided in a villain, fled to America. 
The man who held the bond, hearing of my bro- 
ther’s precipitate departure for the continent, 
came upon me for the payment of the money* 
and it was but with the whole of my fortune that 
I was enabled to satisfy his lawful demands. 
Friends I had none, when poverty overtook roe ; 
to none could I apply for relief, and I must 
have sunk inevitably into the yawning gulf of 
ruin, if I bad not aroused myself from the apa- 
thy into which my brother’s treachery had thrown 
roe, and availed myself of the only means that 
remained to procure a scanty subsistence for my- 
self and family — I mean the soliciting of alms 
from the humane and charitable. This, Sir, is the 
truth, and I sincerely hope you and yours may 
never experience my unhappy fate.” “ Amen,” 
responded 1, as the unfortunate concluded his 


simple narrative, and I placed in his hand — no 
matter how much — but sufficient I hope to have 
relieved the immediate wants , of himself — his 
wife and family. 

Should the above story, founded in fact, bene- 
fit my readers, I shell not regret the time 1 spent 
in penning the same. We may all learn from 
the mendicants history, that friendships are oft, 
as the poet says — " confederacies in vice — and 
leagues of pleasure, that riches are too oft the 
only link that bind professing friends together, 
ana that when they are dissipated, the indigent 
is left to enjoy his poverty without condolence, 
without assistance, and without pity.” 

Sheffield, August 7, 1823. F. W. J. 


THE FLOWER-SPIRIT. 
A Faery TaU. 


I’ve heard it »aid that flowers had music in them. 
With which they lull their traam bee to sleep, 
And so preserve their sweets. Anon, 


The Day had closed hi* languid eyes. 

And Evening set her lucid star 
To herald through the skiea 
The coming of her roseate car. 

The winds were resting in their caves, 

The birds reposed on every tree i 
And sea fowl on the glassy waves 
Were si ana be ring in security : 

And golden hues o’erspread the rills, 

And tinged the valley's robe of green; 
While, far above the giant hills, 

The moon sat gasing o’er the scene. 

And Night, that ever-cfaangeful maid, 

SeemM lingering in her own dark bower. 
With all her storms, as if afraid 
To mar the beauty of that hour ; — 

When Floresline roam’d sadly on, 

And thought of one, with speechless pain. 
Who to the distant wars had gone. 

And never might return again. 

She thought of him, and, in a vale, 

Where nature in her beauty smiled, 

The maid reclined — serene, but pale 
As Sorrow’s gentlest, saddest child. 

She turn'd her eyes, with mourning dim. 
Towards the moon that shone above, 

As if her light could tell of him 
For whom she fell both grief and love. 
Then bending to the earth her gase. 

And weeping o'er her hapless lot. 

She saw, illumed by Evening’s rays, 

A simple, sweet “ Forget-me-not.” 

At other tiroes — in other mood — 

The little flower perhaps were slighted. 

But in the dreary solitude 
Of parted love, and pleasures blighted. 

Her mind on that alone could muse — 

Her eye on that alone could rad. — 

Was it that pearl'd and shining dews 
Lay glittering on iu azure breast I 
Was it that other flowers, adorn'd 

With hoes the brightest heaven could print. 
Rose proudly round, as if they scorn’d 
Its faint and unobtrusive tiut? 

Or was ’i the name that to enthrall'd, 

And bound her, as with magic spell; 

Aod, without voice or language, rail'd 
The hermit. Thought, from Memory’s cell ? 

“ Poor flower ! (she said) that liv’st apart 
And shrink'st before the noon day sun. 

No tongue could whisper to my heart 
Mere feelingly than thou hast done. 

For though, to share thy humble state, 

No flower, akin to thee, appears, 

Thou droop'st not o’er thy lonely fate. 

But srnilest through twilight's crystal tears. 
Oh I iliou, in hours of grief and care. 

My voiceless monitor shait be, 

And I will shun the fiend, Despair, 

And resignation learn— from tbee.” 

She sigh’d no more — and ceased to weep — 
And bow'd her head in meekness lowly : 
The floweret seem'd to wake from sleep, 

And ope its little blue eyes slowly : 

The leaves expanded, and a sound 
Came breathing from them, like a sigh 
That mingles with the air around. 

And as it mingles seems to die. 

And these the accents that were heard 
To issue from that azure cave. 

In tones as sweet as ever bird 
Gave to the woods or listening wave. 


u Thou hast come to me — thou hast come to me, 
In thy gloom of heart and thy misery ; 


And never yet, or in spline-time's bloom, 

Or rammer months laden- with rich perfuse, 

Or Autumn’s son-shine, or Winter’s rain, 

Did the wretched-one hasten to me in vain. 

*• I am Jhe spirit that loves to dwell 
Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” fairy cell: 

But when brother spirits to me resort, 

In the roomy tulip I hold my court: 

And when bells of the lily ring loud lu the air, 

The sylphs ft om each floweret are reveUiaf these. 

“ Thou hast come to me— thou haw come to me- 
in thy gloom of heart and thy misery : 

And thou shait find that the dews I meet. 

In my world of flowers, are choice and sweet 
As bee ever rifled, or rammer-winds stole 
From the violet’s cup or the rose’s bowl. 

“ Unger here ’till the eve has faded. 

And the sky's dark hair with stare is braided ; 

Linger here 'dll the night is o’er thee, 

And the hills and the valleys lie dark before thee ; 

And when three bright stars shall fell from above, 

Torn to the weat and thou'h see thy love. 

** Thou wilt hear a voice through the stillness creeping, 
Thoo will mark an eye through the green leaves psephg; 
By a gentle step shall the earth be press'd, 

And thy head shall lie on thy Reginald’s breast : 

Then tboo'lt think of the spirit that loves to dwell 
Within the “ Forget-me-not's ” fairy cell. 

“ Maiden, farewell I — Maiden, farewell! 

Think of the spirit that loves to dwell 
Within the " Forget-me-not’s” fairy cell.” . 


The voice’s gentle murmur pass’d. 

The floweret’s leaves in silence dosed. 

And Night and all her stare at last 
In the blue fields of heaven reposed. 

The maiden watdi’d till midnight came, 

Still gasing on the spangled sky. 

And saw three briiliant stars of fane . 

Shoot from their radiant spheres on high. 

She beard a voice through the stillness creeping, 

She mark'd an eye through the green leaves peepisg, 
The earth by a gentle step was press'd. 

Her bead reclined on her Reginald’s breast: 

And she thought of the spirit that loves to dwell 
Within the “Forget-me-not’s” fairy ceil. 


ON HUMAN CAMELEONS. 


(From the Lit. Museum. ) 


“ Do you know me?— 

Excellently well ; yon are a fishmonger.” 


There are some men in the world who appear is a 
different light to almost every one of their- diferc* 
acquaintances, and are, percbaooe, not seen is fid r 
true colours by any body. It is carious -enough It 
listen to the conflicting opinions on the chonotcn of 
such persons. The other night I was at the Sbskipw* 
with a party of about half a dozen “I saw JsA 
Adams tiiis morning,” said one. ** Did you?" di 
another; then you saw a very pleasant fellow.'’— 
•‘Indeed/* cried a third, ‘how can you say l 
was in bis company last night for half an boar, ad he 
“ never opened bis lips.*' — “ Jack is certaiilj • 
serious young man,’* resumed the first speaker, “theegh 
a little touched with Methodism.’* — '• Bfcrtbsd*® •" 
exclaimed a fourth, “oh! no; Jack is bo 
but in fact he is a very bashful fellow, ml hip £6* 
deuce gives him ao air of formality.*’ — “ WpH/ di 
a fifth, “ for a bashful man, I think he has akast u 
much ssftoranoe as ever fell to the lot of a boas* he* 
ing ; and so far from being formal, he is even filfs# 
disregardful of the common deoencies of life i MJ’J 
think him a very well tempered fellow.*’— M 
aaid the sixth, “ think him the most passicaate o f—^ 
— “ At all events, he is generous,” rejoined the ft*"* 
“ The greatest miser alive,” retorted fit.Mhi **■ 
think him a true Christian,” aaid the thfed>yhm 
“ And I,” cried the sixth, “ know him to. hex n* 


Atheist,” 

I got up then and leA the room, and hafe-j mdmhi 
that my own character was disco seed by lhnl|wj’ 
men in as satisfactory a manner as that of 
and inexplicabis John Adams had been. For fd . * B " 
know, gentle reader, that 1 am one of i fe^ia ao 
cameleons who change the colour of tk^r mfe^ 
cording to the situations in wbielr they arepfe«d» 
the persons with whom they convene. 
and Alcibiadca, I am >• all tUafa to dtStoT ** 
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for good purpose* like the one, oor for bed ones like 
the other; bat for ao purpose st ell. In fiot, I can- 
sot help these changes ; they ere as involuntary as the 
traasooloratieas of my brother reptile. I am a thing 
of shadows, a oempoond of mutation*, a personifica- 
tion of the rainbow, an intellectual prism, an 44 unreal 
mockery ;” in short, I am any thing, every thing, and 
nothing; — a breathing pnssle, and a perambulatory 
enigma. The pleasantest fellow alive, the dullest of 
beasts, the most profound philosopher, the most obso- 
lete ass, a dainty wit, n gross bnffodn, a fine gentleman 
of the old school, a finished blackguard of the new : 
at one time not a word to throw to a dog ; at another, 
would confound a rookery. Not that yon are to sap* 
peso that I hare no real fixed character ; I have, and 
a most excellent one it is, though nobody knows it 
save myselfi 

At home, in my early years, I was thought a steady, 
quiet boy. My father was himself of s serious turn, 
and determined to think that I was very like him in 
every thing. He would often ssy, “ there is oertsidy 
something in that boy's head a proposition to which 
my mother alwsys cordially assented, and truly I my- 
self felt no inclination to controvert it. I am not of a 
disputation tarn, and waa never sceptical touching my 
owa good qualities. My father would continue, 44 Tom 
talks little, but he thiok* the more ; just like me when 
u boy. He is fit for a bishop, or a lord chancellor. I 
ought to have been Lord Chancellor myself (my father 
was a hedge-attorney), bat merit is overlooked." To 
this conclusion my mother also assented, and my silence 
was of course significant 6f approbation. 

I am whatever people please to think me. At home, 
therefore, I was steady because I was thought so. At 
school the oase was far otherwise. There, by some 
accident, I gained the reputation of a wild fellow, and 
of course kept it up. I was foremost in every mis- 
chief, the ringleader of all riots ; I planned and exe- 
cuted the robbing of multifarious orchards ; shot innu- 
merable oats with oroes bows ; rooted whole armies of 
pigs with prodigious slaughter ; and tied kettlea to the 
»»il« of dogs without oompunotiou. I had the honour 
at last of heading a barring-out : the issue of this af- 
fair was disastrous ; though the school-room had been 
fortified with considerable akill, the outworks gave 
way to an impetaous assault of the enemy. I behaved 
with the most heroic courage, and had the good fortune 
to set the doctor’s wig on fire. But I was deserted by 
my dastardly comrades in the moment of victory, and 
taken prisoner. A complaint waa sent to my father, 
but be would not believe a word of it, and withdrew 
me from the school immediately. 

At another school I bore the character of cowardice 
mad sheepishness. This waa owing to a pugilistic defeat 
X sustained, soon after my arrival, from a boy much big- 
ger than myself ; bat the boys were determined to be- 
lieve that I lost it through cowardice. This was 
auough for me : I became the unresisting butt of the 
wboia school ; and my life was rendered so miserable, 
fbat I ran away in leas than two months. 

SS I have a particular turn for any thing it is for 
■oiuulHy. When I went to Oxford I was invited one 
a v suin g to u College-party : 1 happened to feel rather 
OUwufl, oonld not drink, and was obliged to retire 
•-*7i this gained me the reputation of a milksop, and 
ucourdiagly I drank nothing bnt water during the re- 
mainder of my residence at College. 

On leaving the University I entered the army. The 
diced at the mesa I happened to outsit most 
mi the young bauds : with the others who remained I 
fi numd myself quite ut home, and we drank till morn- 
ings This successful dibit established my character ; 
I won pronounced to be u very promising aspirant after 
smtwsl eminence, and accordingly 1 did not go to 
bud sober for twelve months together. 

Koeoarsgement with me is every thing. If people 
tttMk favourably of me I am sure to do well. Being 
O U Q U in u particular company 1 chanced to make a few 
snsdspafol sallies. Next morning I met one of our 
party * “ Why,** said be, “ you were monstrously fa- 
SuHsfii last night: Sir Toby thinks you an absolute 
vrib* I never eoold meet Sir Toby afterwards without 
UOflhfog out with u prime ** bon mot,’* though in general 
I u» m guiftfns# of every thing of the sort as the ho- 
uomu bl u Baronet himself. 


On the other hand I am easily damped. If I see, 
or imagine that a person thinks meanly of me, I can 
make no effort to alter his epinion ; in his presence I 
actually become wbat be thinks me ; my mind under- 
goes s complete paralysis; the current of my thoughts 
is checked, I lose the mastery of my ewn resources, 
and if I attempt to speak eommit the most ridiculous 
solecisms. 

No man can take a friendly joke with better temper, 
and few reply to h with more readiness. But if the 
joke be accompanied with a sneer, if its evident object 
be to bamble me, or the jester give himself airs of 
conscious superiority ; I am instantly struck dumb, I 
retire under the tormenting conviction of baring left 
behiod me the obaraoter of a blockhead, and to heighten 
my pain, a thousand pertinent replies suggest them- 
selves to my mind when too late. 

I have naturally some vivacity, though no great 
share of what is understood by “ animal spirits." At 
ao evening party lately, whore many ladies were pre- 
sent, I was sitting alone in a corner of the room, 
and the unpleasant feeling of being a stranger to most 
of the company made me, as I suppose, look somewhat 
serious. There were two ladies near me, and I was 
about to approach and attempt a conversation, when I 
overheard one say to the other, as she pointed me out 
to her notice, 44 look, f beseech joa, at young Mr. 
Sobersides there.*' Hus completely blighted my viva- 
city in the bud. I waa as silent and as grave for the 
rest of the evening, us if I had jost made my sortie 
from the oave of Trophonins ; and were I to meet that 
lady again, 44 even in the hour when my heart is most 
gay," her appearance woold petrify me as effectually 
aa the head of Medusa. 

When not subjected to such discouragements as the 
foregoing, I fall aa naturally as possible into the tone 
and manner of my associates for the time being; I 
adopt their accent, their dialect, their style of think- 
ing, their sentiments. Thus by turns I am an Irishman, 
a Scotchman, a Yorksbireman, or a Cookney. A Tory 
in the morning, a Whig in the afternoon, a Radical at 
night. Now, a staunch upholder of monarchy, an in* 
flexible maintainer of the integrity of the Constitution ; 
now, a rigid republican, a daring innovator, and inex- 
tinguishable ohampion of universal suffrage. My opi- 
nions sit as loosely on me as my old ooat, and I never 
argue except where I meet with persona fond of dis- 
putation for its own sake. In religion my toleration is 
unbounded, yet every man deems me a bigot to bis 
own peculiar sect. All codes of doctrine, all forms of 
worship come alike to me ; I assent to all, I join in til. 
In the church, the conventicle, the mosqne or the j 
synagogue, the ceremonials of religious reverence are 
various ; hat the feeling which iospires them, and the 
being to whom they are addressed, are always the 
same. This flexibility, however, is sometimes pro- 
ductive of inconvenience. In a t6te-h-t6te, it ia all 
very well, and in company where there is a general 
coincidenoe of character and opinion : but people will 
sometimes differ, and you cannot seem to agree with I 
all. I often meet two persons whose sentiments and ] 
ta*te are as opposite as the poles, and with each of 
whom, singulatim, I have repeatedly manifested a per- 
fect accordance. This is a very awkward predicament, 
and in spite of all my ingenuity, I am ready to exclaim 
in the words of Macheatb, a little varied : 

44 How happy eoold I be with either," 

'•Were t'other d 'd wrangler away." 

Sometimes too I am caoght by an acquaintance in a 
situation revolting to his peealiar prejudices. Thus 
I was met the other evening by a Corinthian as I was 1 
coming oot of a Methodist chapel ; and surprised a 
few nights ago in a Tom and Jerry row, by an Evange- ! 
lical preacher, who ia my bosom friend. But with the 
first I saved my reputation by pretending a lark , and 
with the last by the convenient plea of accident. 

Notwithstanding these and a few other drawbacks, I 
would oot willingly part with the Proteus facility of 
my obaraoter. If it has made me some few enemies, 
it has also gained me not a few friends : it has saved I 
me a world of unpleasant altercation, and enabled me 
hitherto to slip down the rugged path of life with ease 
to myself, and edification to the beholders. 

Teres atqne rotundas, 

Extend ne qaid vales! per leve morari. 


THE TEMPEST. 

( From the French, J 

Hark Eveline !— along the shore 
Hear’st than the angry tempest roarT— 

See's! ttaon flit against the gale 
The feather'd tenant of the vale T— 

The lightning darts— load thunders roll— 
Connuaiye heaves the troubled sea,— 

Yet soft delights thrill through my soul— 

And these delights I owe to thee. 

Perchance while thus proceeds my strain, 

Per on yon dismal billowy main. 

Some little bark cootends to brave, 

In vain the overpowering wave ; — 

The mariner — distracting scene I 
Bent at the labouring oar I see, — 

My bosom yet remains sere n e — 

And this sweet calm I owe to thee. 

When on those horning lips of thine — 

When guaing on those orbs divine — 

Say what to me, entrancing maid ! 

Are roaring storms, or tempests dread !— 

Wrapt in a soft delicious dream, 

Far, far these scenes sppalliag flee — 

Nor knows my breast but bliss supreme— 

A rapturous bliss I owe to thee. 

Liverpool , 1823. ft 


ANDREW LAURIE S fcETURN. 

( From the London Magazine.) 

I went on a tryste to Dalgarnock. — Bums. 

The ship Whioh bore me to my native shore, after aa 
absence of many years, seemed the fairest of all ships *, 
— the wind whioh filled our sail, and moved the waters, 
breathed delight and youth around me, and the rude 
sailor smoothed his looks, and spoke witkoat cursing, 
as the hills of Sootland rose on our view. It is true, 
that the hills and glens of Nitbsdale, on whioh I gaxed 
as the ship glided along the shore, seemed rough and 
barren, compared to the hills of spice and the groves 
of cinnamon, among whioh I had lived in the east; 
bat early remembrance sanctified and shed beauty o’er 
the landscape ; and as my foot touched the shore, en- 
thusiasm and imagination were busy within me, expand- 
ing the vales, and increasing the hills, and giving me 
back my native place, ia ml the romantic loveliness 
with which the memory of age invests the scenes of its 
youth. But I bad not gone far, till enthusiasm began 
to fail, and imagination to subside ; — I saw no fair and 
well-known faces, — I heard not the greeting of friendly 
lips, — new generations inherited the land, — I had re- 
turned to a strange people. I walked on, and all the 
vale seemed changed ; — the Solway rolled on with di- 
minished waters,— the Nith was dried into a petty 
brook, — the houses seemed small, and the ways nar- 
row. I had seen natore on her grandest scale, — had 
walked on loftier hills, and passed deeper rivers, and 
seen more populous oities, — and the glory of my native 
hills, and kirks, and castles, was eclipsed. 

But other changes than those of the imagination had 
taken place ;— the fanner’s pktagh, — the navigator’s 
spade, — and the architect’s hammer, had been working 
wonders in the land. The hills where I had shot the 
heathcook waved green with grain, — the houses, low, 
and reeky, and uncomfortable, with floors of olay, and 
coverings of straw, now showed roofs of slate glitter- 
ing in the sun, and floors ef smoothed stone or of 
shaven deal ; while the streams whioh wandered at will, 
flooding the oottsges and sweeping away the hopes of 
the farmer, now winded between long and sinuous lines 
of green embankments. I passed through Dumfries, 
and thought on its ancient gothic bridge of thirteen 
arches, with its defensive gate in the centre, — its massy 
walls, — its church, where Bruce spilt the blood of 
Comyne, and its old castle, whioh tradition still loves 
to connect by a subterranean way whh the beautiful old 
abbey of Lioclonden, where the vision of liberty de- 
scended to Borns. And though maoy of these things 
which gave it fame and note have passed away, and 
live but in the memory of the angel, or in the roman- 
tic description of a modern geographer, I thought their 
absence was far more than compensated by the enchant- 
ments whioh the magic wand of plenty, and the enter- 
prise of its merchants and tradesmen had wrought. 
The river which I bad seen in my youth impeded by 
rocks, and navigation 
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low mowed wide and deep along, bearing many a going 
and coming sail, — the booses rose more lofty and regal, 
— the streets were porer and broader, and the horn of 
business and industry was heard far and wide. u My 
native town,’* 1 said, “ thy ancient name of ‘ Bonnie 
Dumfries/ — which I have beard pronoonced by one of 
the fairest and noblest of Scotland's daughters, becomes 
tbee more than ever.” I hurried through the good old 
town, which, overflowing the ancient limits of its walls, 
had pushed its streets nr among the green fields and 
gardens, and hastened northward ; for my heart lay 
with a little nook of undistinguished earth some miles 
np the river. 

The sun was nigh to setting when I entered the 
Upper vale of Nitb, among the ancient stroog holds of 
the Douglasses and Kirkpatrioks. Here the hand of 
improvement had a heavier darke to do than even in 
the lower vslley ; — heath had been exchanged for corn, 
— wild bindberries and brambles, for the apple and the 
plumb ; and the rough -footed fowls of the moss and 
the ling had flown away before the flocks of innumera- 
ble sheep fend cattle which covered all the higher pas- 
ture lands. The memorial stones of the martyrs, whiob 
I left among heather, I found among wheat, — their 
dwelling place sacred, and their legends renewed j the 
men who rode past me as I went, sat formerly in sad- 
dles of plaited straw, on shaggy and uncombed horses, 
— they were now io shining leather with silver mount- 
ings, and on steeds worthy of bearing the burthen of 
knighthood. The women who walked to the kirk on 
Sunday, went formerly in gowns of homely gray, spun 
by their own frugal hands, — they now flaunted in silks 
and in scarlets, and the youths fluttered in ruffles, and 
walked on the very limit of fashion. Here and there 
a broad blue bonnet, with tresses white and thin flow- 
ing from beneath it, might be seen, — here and there a 
dame in the antique and simple dress of the district, 
moved on stiff and stately.— aod here and there a car 
without wheels dragged heavily along the ground, — 
and here and there a fanner persisted in old modes of 
cultivation, and rqde proudly on sonks of straw, with 
a halter of hair, rejoicing that in his person the simple 
patriarchal times were yet preserved. All else was 
changed ! Though f could not help owning the increased 
wealth and beauty of the country, I looked upon it 
with something of sorrow : — the change seemed to me 
so violent and so\udden, that I shut my eyes and 
opened them sgain,.io see that imagination was playing 
me none of her pranks. But the scene stood before 
ine in invariable beauty, — the bills were there with 
their well remembered outline, and. there was the hall 
of Drtimlanrig, — once a palace in a desert, bat now 
looking over a vast extent of orchards and inclosed 
fields. All this was proof that the plaoe which I 
sought, and the dwelling of toy kipdred, was nigh. 

At length, I reached the rising grpund, from which 
Dalgarnock kirk, with its ranks of grave-stones, and 
its little -village, are first visible to one travelling op 
the river bank. I stood on the very spot on which I 
stood io the morning of life, and gazed back on the 
vale with a foil heart, wfien departing for a far coun- 
try; I. stood and gazed now, and my heart was scarce- 
ly less full when I observed that kirk and village were 
both gone, and that the plough, had . passed over the 
hearth Qf man^ a house dear to my heart, and that corn 
was waving where fifteen ohiiqnies had smoked. I 
missed, ihe kirk and the village,. sod I looked around 
for the signs by which I distinguished the abode of roy 
fathers. Inhere stpod an ancient pillar of stone, with 
rode figo/es and aucqpth symbols carved on its sides, 
at the foot of which, in old times, people met and 
transacted bargains, sold cattle, and disposed of land, 
— there grew*, the three oaks, so similar in shape, in 
stem, and in height, as to countenance the belief of the 
peasantry that oot a bough or a leaf was on one bat 
what had its companion on the others ; and which, 
growing but a short step asunder, shoot up in a beauti- 
ful cone of green, and make them known hy the name 
of the three brethren, wherever a Scotchman wanders.' 
And beyond all these flowed Jhe Nitb, its clear stream 
scarce visible between its green banks, so much bad it 
felt the influence of summer’s beat. I singled out all 
these well-known memorials, but kirk and village were 
no longer visible. I. was not prepared for this. I bad 
beard, at times, of Ihe visitations which death had 
made among the hearths of those I loved ; — some bad 


dropt away in the fulness of years, — some bad sunk in 
their prime,— aod some bad found a grave in the raging 
sea, and other in the battle trench. One by one, there- 
fore, had passed away of all I loved or esteemed, till 
one alone was left ; but I had not heard that ihe village 
was desolate, and the kirk cast down, — they had still 
been present to my imagination ; and when far distant, 
and after hot and perilous battle, when I seated myself 
on the ground, and washed my hands, and removed 
the stains of battle from my dress, my thoughts flew 
home, and Dalgarnock village aod kirk rose before me, 
full of venerable and friendly faces. 

With a slow step and an agitated heart I made my 
way towards the old burial ground, — for there I knew, 
whatever beonme of the kirk, the old sages of the 
parish would be buried ; we are ever unwilling to min- 
gle with other dust than that of our kindred. On the 
very brink of the river, — the walls of which the stream 
moistens when in flood, stood an old cottage, with a 
spot of garden in which a few coteworts grew, — the 
residence, when I went abroad, of a person so old that 
she was suspected of witchcraft, aod withal so shrewd 
and adroit, that she contrived to levy a tax equal to 
her subsistence ou the superstitious terrors aod credu- 
lity of her fellow parishioners. I remembered her 
wandering from house to house collecting meal, barley, 
aod obeese, clad in a white mntob, a grty gown, and m 
black mantle, carrying a long staff in her band. Age, 
I reckoned, had long ago consigned her to s quiet 
grave ; and if I had actually seen her rising in a wind- 
ing sheet, I could not have been more startled than I 
was now on beholding her in the same dress, and with 
the self-same looks, seated upon a stone by the river 
side, enjoying the warmth of the descending son. She 
had strewn her door-step with brackens and rushes, 
sud there she sat spreading her withered bands in the 
summer heat, and looking towards the west, and mut- 
tering snatches of old superstitious prayers, half rhyme 
and prose, which were imagined in the darker days to 
contain spells against unhappy chances and the approach 
of evil spirits. 

I stood and listened. When she concluded her 
prayers, she began to question their influence in her 
favour. “ Hoot, tout, why should I hang np these 
sapless shoots from the rotten tree of popery aboon my 
door bead ? — they cannot hinder old age and poverty to 
become ben, and these are the fiends which vex and 
scaur me. What imp or saint, it matters not which, 
can put strength into my limbs, and marrow into my 
bones, and light into my een, that I might move abont 
as I was wont, and get the plack and the penny, and 
the curnie meal, and the ewe milk obeese, and an ell 
or two of the new web, as in reason I should. But 
auld age has worried up my skill, and the last time I 
tottered out there came after me many of the wicked 
youngsters, chips of the tree of perdition, — who 
shouted out 1 witch/ and * beldame/ and though I 
wished them ill enough, the fiend o' ane o’ them was a 
plack the worse. But had it been Sathao’s will that 
they had treated my auld mistress of Scaur Water aae, 
who learned me all that I ken of the craft, she wad have 
wagged her thumb, and aome fool fowk would have 
moaned the death of their brats. Aye, she was the 
wife for the warld, — she could find siller where ether 
fowk conld see nought thicker than moonshine ; and 
wi’ dog’s-pluck, aod herring bone, and hollow hem- 
lock, could make a salve that would redeem ane frae 
the grips of death. [ have seen her do’t. Bat the 
spell o’t’s lost. I made some of the salve myself, sod 
feigh ! it was fit to poison a pool of toads ; it took all 
the honey-comb of a wild bees’ byke .to seuk the taste 
o’t out of my mouth /’ and she distorted her face, 
puckered her mouth in abhorrence, and coughed vehe- 
mently, and thoashe continued her curious complaint: — 

" Aye, aye, unaonsie looks ? nobody cares for un- 
sensie looks now. 1 have seen on a day when the> 
brought baked bread, and new cheese, and lapfuls of 
daintilhs. I mind the time when a glanoe of an uocan- 
nie ee was reckoned ruinous to any undertaking. The 
cow on whilk ane looked askance, shuddered, and re- 
fused to yield milk, — the horse sne frewned on threw 
its rider, — the bride who forgot to bid ane to her bridal, 
made her husband lord of a barren bed. — the lass who 
forgut to oast ane plack as she went to the tryste of ber 
lover, never enme maiden hame, and the proudest 
hopes of men, and tie wisest wishes of women, mis- 


gave and miscarried. But now, tbe fiend have Ginie 
Gnnson, if tbe weakest bead of the parish heads whs- 
ther she smile or frown. I think the spiritual kiadon 
over on enrtb, — the reign of spell and pantraips rooe 
The only thing wbilk baa happened to my wisbtf itfe* 
was when Haebie Hetherton’s cow bursted o’er a crib 
of dewy olover,— I ken whnse four quarters be nsv 
thank for that,— be might have given me a posnd of 
yellow hotter as his douce mother did store him,— let 
him take that for making months at me. Od, I’m so 
•ae anld and feckless as some folk trow j— there vu 
proud Penoie Purdie, that nsed to cry aftsr me 
* Witch, witch, score thy brow and burn thee/ ! trow 
I gave her a dainty dowocome with the wild lid el 
Moffat water. What wad je think ?— a gUff tfW 
gloaming fa, who should drop down by our gats sad 
hut Peosie Pennie. I ken o’ your ooming cummer, mid 
I, ye are come for a oanuie oast of my skill. Sae I 
gied her something that guard her skirl, and akriegb- 
the locked browed limner, — I keu’d weel how te do’t ; 
— I had done the samen w»’ mjset ere seventeci tin-’ 
mere were q er my bead, — ahe deserved it, she de- 
served it ; what bad she to do w»’ my wee anld wirld 
ways !” And abe arose and drew her mantle proodlj 
•bout her, tossed ber bead till all tha remainder bib 
danced for joy, and seemed to dilate bcrself with tbe 
thought that much of ber old might remained — ' b» 
paired. 

\To bs continued.) 

affecting tale. 

[The following statement is extracted from tbe Kasfcrilk 
n° l as a tale originating Id a poetical ftacy and a s- 
bellisbed by the touches of a wild and wanton intellect, bat a 
a relation of Incidents which have actually occurred, and whiefc, 
therefore, possess a more powerful claim on oar attention aid 
sympathy. The Gasette states, that the names are knows, bat 
from a wish to prevent any palnfnl reflections to Mat tbs 
PCThsps knew the parties, they are concealed ^-FFssbbqta 

“ Jane - * ■ was the only daughter of ft 
man, who, in the early part of his life emigrated 
to the United States from the North of Ireland. 
Accustomed to a life of industry, by applicsuoa 
to business, and suffering from poverty in kb 
youth, he regarded money as the only object 
worth a reasonable man’s attention. By his ^b- 
ligence, he bad amassed a large fortune, whachit 
was known in the country his daughter would 
inherit. It is now more than forty years ibee 1 
have seen her. She was then in the bloom of 
youth-— hope and expectation gave to her a more 
interesting appearance than I ever yet witnessed. 
— 'She was about eighteen ; possessing natural 
good sense, and accomplishments that Tendered 
her the pride and admiration of her fricadf. 

S were the suitors for her hand, bnt sbera- 
them with such a grace and respect for 
their feelings that they loved her the more.— 
Among her admirers there was a young mat, ft 
native of Massachusetts, respectaole hy Ins t* 
lents and genius. He was a member ot the bar, • 
and though young, maintained a respectablestaadr 
ing among his^ brethren. He was loved by *11 
classes, for his gentleman-like and ™ ft "ly 
portraent, and nature had given him a stnkk 
and interesting appearance. But as yet hew* 
poor, and he owed to fortune nothing. Chore 
threw him in the company of Jake— an intim*- 
cy was formed, and he frequently visited kerb- 
Cher’s house, where he received not only tkt at- 
tention and marked politeness which he 4ei&t» 
ed. by his standing in society, but also flfljtd- 
enced that open hearted cordiality which m 
the character of Irishmen. 

“ There is a secret attachment formed MW* 
congenial minds of which even the penmftlP- 
selves are not aware, and often they am 
ed at the hold they have got of each 
fections. This was the case with these fcmi jNjlflf 
persons. It was not uutii these diutttiitiP* 
took place that either of them ever HffcW 
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th^t they had loved each other. Among the 
suitors for the hand of Jane, was a man of 
about forty years of age, a widower, who was 
devoid of eveiy principle that makes man noble, 
and whose riches were his only support in socie- 
ty. It is but justice to remark that his private 
diameter was unknown to the father of Jane. — 
He solicited a permission to wait on Jane, and 
received it, with hearty wishes from the father, 
for his success. He tnere met Mr H. and his 
sagacity soon discovered that, which, though un- 
known to themselves, would prevent him from 
obtaining the object of his wishes. Fearful of 
meeting his rival openly, he took occasion of in- 
juring the growing reputation of Mr. H. both as 
a man and a lawyer, and he too well succeeded. 
— His influence in society was great, and people 
could not disbelieve his insinuations— it was not 
possible, said they, that ever the dark hints of 
the rich Mr. T. could be without foundation — 
no, there must be something in them. As it 
was to be expected, his Httle practice declined 
every day and the cold looks of the people, were 
to his noble spirit worse than the loss of life. 
He determined on leaving the country, and wait- 
ted on Jane for the purpose of taking leave of 
her, but unfortunately for both, notwithstand- 
ing all bis prudence and determinations, he re- 
vealed his attachment, and they parted with the 
assurances of mutual love ana fidelity. 

“ After the departure of Mr. H. the rich Mr. 
T. pressed his suit, and from some expressions 
of his, together with hints of his conduct to her 
lover, she was induced to believe that the mis- 
fortune and disappointment of both, might he 
attributed to his conduct. She refused him with 
contempt. He waited on her father, exposed to 
him the state of his property, and offered to set- 
tle a large estate upon her could the latter pre- 
vail upon Jane to become the wife of the former. 
The father dazzled with the offer, promised to 
use his influence, and if that would not be suffi- 
cient, his authority. He did both — but they 
were as yet useless. Mr. T. finding all his 
schemes prove abortive, and knowing well the 
cause of nis failure, raised a report that Mr. H. 
died of a fever at , to which place he bad re- 

moved. This report was carefully conveyed to 
the ears of Jane, and which was further confirm- 
'd by the silence of her lover. She believed it 
— and to pacify, or rather to gratify her father, 
(he became miserable by being the wife of Mr. 
r. From that hour she never knew peace. In 
ollowing improperly the opinions of her father, 
ind forgetting what was due to herself, her future 
ife became wretched ; and in performing what 
he conceived to he a duty she owed her father, 
he neglected the prior one, her own happiness. 

Some short time after her marriage, . re- 
timed from where he had settled himself, and 
vhere he had gained a degree of eminence wor- 
by of him — He came to claim her as his bride ; 
*ut she was now another’s— not her heart, but 
er person. She saw him once, and but fbr a 
ew minutes, when all was explained. He loved 
ane too well to demand an explanation with 
er despicable husband, well aware what would 
e the consequences of such a proceeding— he 
cturaed to his place of abode unhappy. From 
tiat time Jane declined fast. A slow consump- 
ig grief seized fast hold on her— her husband 
ecame a gambler, and lost his only support in 
ociety— and Jane died in giving birth to a son, 
rbom its grandfather took home. Too late he 
>«uid that it was not money that could make 
i« daughter happy, and soon after, he followed 
er to m grave. The unfortunate child, neg- 
«ted by hut father and deprived by death of his 
rotector, was an outcast upon the world, until 


Mr. H took him home as his adopted child. 
Years had rolled away since then, ana he enjoys 
a comparative degree of peace ; yet he looks for- 
ward with anxiety to that state of existence 
when the troubles ^>f this life are lost in undis- 
turbed felicity — where men can be happy with- 
out gold, ana where the envenomed tongue of 
detraction can never be heard.” 


POPULAR PREJUDICES AND SUPERSTITIOUS 
IDEAS PECULIAR TO THE ESTHONIANS. 

Birth t Death, Baptism , Spc. 

Pregnant women, when they lay wood in the stove, 
tike care not to pat it in contrary to the branches; this 
would influence the manner in which the child will pre- 
sent itself at the birth. - - - When two pregnant women 
sneeze at the same time, it is a sign they will hare girls ; 
if the two husbands sneeze, it announces that they will 

have boys Great care is taken not to tread on the 

feet of pregnant women, otherwise their children would 

have deformed feet and crooked legs. As soon as a 

woman after her lying in can sit at table, she is placed 
at the upper end, to procure the infant good treatment 

and distinction during its life. Nothing heavy must 

be placed on a child’s bead, which would impede its 
growth. ---The first thing a child lays hold of indi- 
cates his future inclinations ; the parents therefore place 
within his reaoh sueh things as they wish their children 
to be engaged with in future. - --When a child is horn 
at the latter end of the week, it is a sign that he will 
marry late, or not at all. - - - When the clergyman comes 
to visit a sick person, they remark whether his horse 
holds his head np, or the contrary ; in the latter case 
they despair of the recovery of the patient. - • - A fune- 
ral must never pass through a field, even if it it fallow. 

Many of the peasantry place near the deceased a 

brush, money, needle and thread, and so many neces- 
sary instrument's to employ him m his long journey from 

this world to| the other. On returning from a fone- 

ral, the hearse is not immediately brought under cover, 
bat left for a time in the open air, that other members of 
the same family may not soon die. - -- In some places 
food is put on the floor in a separate room, that the de- 
ceaaed may help himself. --- Others, holding a broom 
in their bands, evoke the aouls of their deceased friends, 
and invite them to a feast ; and when they suppose the 
defunct to have eaten sufficiently, the broom is broken 
in token of their dismissal, at the same time desiring 
them not to tread upon the rye as they go away. 

They have very particular ideas respecting the reaor- 

rection of the dead ; some do not believe in it at all. 

As they think on the day of judgment the churches will 
fall towards the north, they have great dislike to be 
buried oo that side. 

At the christening of a child, they observe whether 
it bolds iu bead up or hangs it down. The former in- 
dicates robust health and long life ; the last makea them 

fear an early death During the christening the fa- 

ther of the child runs as fast as be can round the church, 
iu order to secure to the infant the gift of agility and 
nimbleness. This custom is particularly in vogue 
among the inhabitants of the sea-coast, where this qual- 
ity is most essentially necessary. They take great 

oare not to have a christening soon after a funeral. r -- 
The godfathers and godmothers do not look at each other 
daring the ceremony ; without this precaution, the in- 
fant baptized would he aubject to troublesome diseases, 
and would have the alarming privilege of seeing spirits. 

Several parents fasten a ring to the ohild*s linen, 

that he or the may marry early ; others conceal money, 
bread, and garlic, in the child’s garments, on the day of 
hia christening. The two first ensare to him riches, 
and the last secures him from the power of witchcraft. 
--- Thej despair of the life of the child if he goes to 

sleep during the christening. The sponsors take care 

not to eat meat direc tly before the christening, that their 
godchild may net have the tooth-ache, which otherwise 
would he perpetual. -- - Parents who have bad the mis- 
fortune to lose their children in their infancy, often give 
to an infant the name of Adam or Eve, in the hope that 
the supernatural influence of these names will secure to 
the infant a long I»fe They avoid having their child- 

ren christened on a Friday ; Thursday, on the contrary, 


I is a fortunate day. Many of them firmly believe that a 
child christened on a Friday will become good for no- 
thing, and will perhaps even perish under the hands of 
the executioner. 

They have also a thousand strange and superstitious 
ideas relative Ip the Communion : — There are some 
who, after having taken the consecrated wafer, endea- 
vour, without being perceived, to take a part of it oat of 
their mouth to use it for conjuring certain aorceriea, and 
produoing certain supernatural effects. — On the day 
of the Communion it is almost a general custom to drink 
to excess, under the persuasion that it will add to the 

efficacy of the sacrament which they have received. 

On the night after they have taken the Communion they 
sleep with a part of the clothes they had on, generally 
their stocking*. On the tame day they carefully avoid 
the use of tobacoo, and do not go into the hath for many 
days after. 

When it thunders, many country people believe that 
it is God pursuing the devil, and they shut their doors 
and windows with the greatest care, lest the evil spirit 
•honld take refuge in their houses. — Others place two 
knives in the window with the points upwards, to keep 
off the lightening. These latter do not suspect that 
they are such good natural philosophers. — They re- 
gard with religious awe places and things struck by 
lightning ; above all, stones which it has broken to 
pieces. Where such fragments are found, they believe 
that it was there the evil spirit took refuge when the 
hand of God struck him. — Many believe the rainbow 
to be the scythe which the thunder makes use of to pur- 
sue the evil genii. * - - Some fancy they can attract the 
wind by bolding up a serpent or a hatchet ; and in the 
latter case, by hissing towards the quarter of the hori- 
zon from which they desire the wind to come. On 

New Year’s Eve, if any noise be heard in the bouse 
which they cannot easily account for, they are firmly 
persuaded that one of the family will die in the course 
of the year. 

( To he concluded iu our next.) 


ST. iELIAN’S WEIiL. 


(From the Album.) 


Sometime within the last two years, there 
still existed in Denbighshire a well, called St. 
^Elian’s, and supernamed, the Cursing Well. 
This well affords, perhaps, as strong an exam- 
ple as can be adduced of the force and inveter- 
acy with which a popular superstition is capable 
of influencing the tinman mind, even in our 
enlightened and incredulous, age. It was, toge- 
ther with a few fields, the property of a woman 
who held it by inheritance, and who, thanks to 
man’s weakness and wickedness, found her pa^ 
trimony, so small in appearance, an estate of 
no inconsiderable value. 44 The well of St. 
A£lian lies in a dingle, near the high road, lead- 
ing from Llan iElian to Groes in Irias : it was 
surrounded by a wall six feet high, and embo- 
somed in a grove ^ the trees have been felled, 
and the wall thrown down.” — " The ceremony 
was performed by an old woman, in the follow- 
ing manner : After having received her fee, the 
name of the victim was marked on a piece of 
lead, this* she dropped into the water, and mut- 
tered her imprecations, whilst taking from, and 
returning into, the well a certain portion of the 
water.** Mr. Pennant says, that he was threa- 
tened by a person whom he had offended, with 
a journey to this well, to curse him with effect. 
It seems, the patron of this fatal fount was one 
A£lian Get mi ad, who lived about the close of 
the fifth century, to whom there is a church 
dedicated in Arvon, and another in Mopa. 

Time out of mind has this well been cele- 
brated for its tery baneful and malignant pro- 
perty of securing the effect of a curse ; that it 
possessed such a power, is not only as implicitly 
credited among the vulgar of our days as it 
would have been by all ranks in more barbarous 
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•get, but what is for more to be lamented, and 
scarcely to be believed, hundreds of p&frioM 
annually visited it for the horrible purpose of 
fixing its withering influence on some neighbour 
who had excited their revengeful feelings The 
man whose heart is set on cursing his fellow- 
creature, thinks a walk of twenty, thirty, or 
eveu forty miles, a trifling exertion, compared 
to the gratification of seeing a hated neighbour 
pine gradually away, till he expires under the 
sflfeet of his deliberate malediction. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that so fiend-like a spirit can in- 
habit a human bosom, or pollute a Christum 
land ; but it is a fact, that numbers of ill-tem- 
pered, implacable Welshmen walk many miles 
every year, for the purpose of cursing him 
whom Christ commanded us to forgive, though 
he should offend us, not seven times only, but 
seventy times seven, Let the following recent 
and well-authenticated instances, serve as illus- 
tration 

There were two farmers living in Flintshire, 
whom we will call, if you please, Jones and 
Lloyd. Jones was a surly, gloomy, envious 
follow, who spent his time in grumbling, and 
contrasting his lot with that of nis more pros- 
perous neighbour, instead of emulating his ac- 
tive, industrious habits; envy soon becomes 
hatred, and Lloyd happening to be the fortunate 
competitor in some little purchase of cattle or 
land, which each was desirous to make, the wick- 
ed and malignant spirit of Jones was exasperated 
to the height, and he vowed revenge on his un- 
conscious neighbour, who was employing his 
hours in cheerful labour, and had no time to 
waste in brooding over schemas of hatred, or 
even for caring, or perceiving, what was going 
on in the unoniet mind of Jones. The latter, 
meanwhile, felt his own wretchedness, in some 
degree, appeased, by the soothing thought that 
he might, by a few words, bring death and ruin 
into tne family of his neighbour, nor was he 
slow in executing his project. He set off one 
morning, with as much secrecy as his exultation 
would permit, to St. /Elian's well, a journey of 
thirty-tour miles, but the anticipation of his 
beloved revenge shortened the way, and put fa- 
tigue out of tne question. He made his appli- 
cation to the proprietress, or " Cursing Hag of 
the well,” a denomination which her persever- 
ance in this abominable traffic well merited. 
Having received the customary offering, with- 
out which the curse would have been powerless, 
she led him to the well, where he uttered his 
malediction in the terms she prescribed ; wish- 
ing, with some accompanying imprecations, that 
his neighbour Lloyd, mi?ht be seized by a con- 
suming malady, which should, ere long, termi- 
nate in death, and that he might die standing. 
Having lightened himself of this curse, which 
had been, for some time, sticking at his heart, 
he returned home : I never heard how he slept 
that night. He had now one subject of anxiety 
remaining, which was, that Lloyd might not 
discover what had happened, till he was within 
grasp of the charm ; because, if a man disco- 
vered that some adversary had “ put him into 
the well,” within a given period, ne might, by 
means of a counter offering, buy himself out. 
Jones, however, was too full of diabolical exul- 
tation, always to restrain it: especially when 
any one remarked the thriving fortunes or Lloyd, 
he could not forbear muttenng some hint, tnat 
it would not last long, till a suspicion of the 
fact became prevalent, and some good-natured, 
foolish friend, thought he could not do better 
than warn the victim of his situation. Poor 
Lloyd shared, in common with his neighbours, 
an implicit faith in the baneful properties of the 


well; and, extremely terrified, he made all pos- 
sible despatch to counteract the curse ; but, on 
arriving at $t. /Elian's fountain, he found the 
period was expired ; his offering was positively 
rejected, and he must need? summon whatever 
of fortitude and resignation lie could command, 
and wait the slow operation of the curse. He 
returned dejectedly home, convinced that his 
doom was irreversibly sealed ; and so potently 
did this superstitious belief work on his imagi- 
nation, that his spirits sauk totally beneath the 
shock, hope entirely forsook him, his appetite 
and rest were gone, and he wasted rapialy and 
visibly. Towards the close of this melancholy 
seme, he became subject to long fits of deliri- 
um ; during his last short interval, he inquired 
earnestly after his revengeful neighbour, ex- 
pressed a hope that his wrath against him was 
appeased, and declared that he forgave, from 
his heart, the man who had persecuted him unto 
death. Having thus, by the last effort of his 
reason, proved himself a Christian, he relapsed 
into derangement, and shortly after died, leav- 
ing a wife and family to deplore the loss of so 
good a man. 

How fared it, meanwhile, with the human 
fiend who wrought this mischief? Every crea- 
ture regarded him with mistrust and abhorrence ; 
and, in proportion as his victim had been be- 
loved and pitied, he was execrated. There is 
something intolerable, even to the most unsocial 
being, in the consciousness of bring universally 
odious, and Jones walked about among men 
with Cain’s mark on his forehead ; he was look- 
ed on as a visible demon ; and if any one mi- 
nistered to him, it was the effect of fear, and 
not of good will; these manifestations of dis- 
like, combining with the whispers of his own 
dark conscience, were, as the first murderer ex- 
presses himself with regard to his own punish- 
ment, more than he could bear. He, in his 
tutn, drooped and sickened, and was left to his 
feverish, miserable bed, and to his own embit- 
tered, remorseful feelings, for no man had any 
pity for him — no one prayed for his recovery. 
Were I inventing a tale, its catastrophe would 
probably be the death of Jones ; but as I am 
relating a fact which has positively happened, I 
must not waip or modify, according to my own 
fancy, the circumstances attending it. Jones 
recovered his health, and is, I believe, now 
living. This story is true: the names of Jones 
and Lloyd are fictitious. This example is se- 
lected, in preference to many others, from my 
own knowledge of its authenticity, and that I 
am well acquainted with the minute particulars 
attending it. 

From Brand, and other writers on popular 
superstitious, we gather that wells and fountains 
were objects of dread or reverence in the times 
of pupsnism, according as the nature of the 
nymph or demon who inhabited them was be- 
nign or malignant. It is well known that many 
of these absurdities were adopted and avowed in 
the darker ages of Christianity ; nay, St. Wini- 
fred’s fountain at Holy-well is, at tnis hour, an 
existing proof that this superstition is yet alive, 
even amongst enlightened, or at least well edu- 
cated, Catholics, and maintained and encou- 
raged by their bishops and ecclesiastics. Hap- 
pily St. Winifred’s influence is as benevolent as 
that of St. /Elian, (who must surely belong to 
the calendar of his infernal majesty J is perverse 
and malicious. In consequence of a trial, of 
which Fynnon /Elian, or the Well of /Elian, 
was the subject, the justices of the peace for 
the county of Denbigh met to consult on the 
means of ridding the country of this disgraceful 
evil ; according to their sentence, the well was 


choked up with rubbish, and its indest pro. 
prietress prosecuted : so we may hope that the 
practice of “ cursing with effect” it efntoU* 
abolished. ^ 


ON ANCIENT HOUSE SIGNS. 

(From ike OemtUmm a's If quint.) 

The origin of Hoom Signs may be referred bnek t» 
t eery remote period. The distinguishing ohmetem. 
tie of any object, amongst a bar barons and vocirQised 
people who paid but little regard to the proper tide «f 
things, bms sometimes supplied a name fodimtin «f 
some peenliar trait in its character, which, bj urnr- 
sal adaptation, has superseded its more cerrecl deooah 
nation ; these titles have been embodied and restart 
in a palpable form, as the still-existing hieroglyphics 
and emblems of this description attest. 

The Phonetic characters of the Egyptian repre- 
tented natural objects ; the names of which, is im 
language, began with the sonnd of that letter t hey 
wished to express. Hie names therefore, of person 
or things in this character, woold bear a striking lisrt} 
to the heraldic re basses now in ose *, and as it h sot in- 
probable that these names were affixed to the bones w 
this people, or to acquaint the reader with the descrip- 
tion of wares to be had there, suspended before their 
•hops, there is reason to suppose that the colon d 
thus distinguishing man from man, which ws art told 
did not obtain until the " days of chivalrie,” bu bets 
resorted to time immemorial. 

Johnson imagined unnorial bearings to be as old as 
the siege of Thebes ; and in support of this idea, *- 
staneed a passage in the “ Fbceoieian Virgin” af 
Euripides. 

That the ose of signs ia of considerable aatiqsKy.et 
bqvc the testimony of St. Lake, who tells os, that it 
Pool, after his shipwreck at Malta, “ departed it a 
ship of Alexandria, which had wintered there, vtae 
sign was Castor ansi Pollux/' 

It was deemed advisable among oar graedfotbers, Is 
prefix the affirmative, *• this u 1 before osnisg At 
sign, as may be seen in the old names of streets stl 
existing. 

It is justly observed in the •• Adventurer.” that ^ it 
cannot be doubted but that signs were intended arigi- 
nally to express the several oooopatioas of their m* 
era, and to bear some affinity in tbeir extend design- 
tions to the wares to be disposed of. HracetbsHri 
and shears is justly appropriated to Taylors, is At 
Hand and pen is to Writing-masters. The Woolpad 
plainly points to us the Woollen Draper; thehakd 
Boy, elegantly reminds us of the neoessity of dolkisg; 
and the Golden Fleeoe, figuratively denotes the ridn 
of our staple commodity.” 

The majority of signs are common charges jahnm* 
ry ; aucb are the Boar's Head, and the Geidn Iks 
Three is on heraldic number ; and we find h is 
use, as the S Compasses, the t Pigeons ; sad Ikt* 
by me a book published ** at the 3 Daggenii Fk* 
street, near Inner Temple Gate, 1634." 

And this offers an apology for the varied sad j 
ral adaptation to some animals, of coloars to aha i 
they cannot otherwise lay olaim, such as — Bi« 
Golden Lions, Green Dragons, and that * ran in* * 
terris" the Black Swan. 

The Bnncb of Grapes is, I think, never sppri* 
elsewhere than over the door of a Publics! j 
find the Three Tans, which I think bed ill ri» k a 
Vintners' Company, prefixed theft’ Mt 
rented of them, in any other station, we 
to the cause here noted. Oor nodnt w *Art JJ 
contented with a plain Boogb stack op k dna 
doors, whenoe arose the wise prevevk* 
needs no bash and the custom is 
many parts of the Continent. Might not 
Goose, now to universally adopted ky pwwVj 
mate that the game bearing this tide W! f 
there, in the same manner no a 
Skittle and Jack now invite to fMt.dff *** 
groond." . 

The Gan was doubtless a symbetw9 
though we find it assumed by a BsfiflPl 
Ekins, in Panl'a Church Yard.” 
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Tfc« Bill «pi ths prerogative of tbe Lock-smith, 
tboagh we find it in ase among all trades : bj some of 
whom it has boon claimed aa a rebus oo tbeir name. 

The esomitios practised by the connexion of objeot* 
so widely different from eaob other, as tbe Fox and Se- 
ven Stars, tbe Goose and Gridiron, tbe Bell and Neal’s 
Toogje, the Lamb and Dolphin, and tbe Leg and Star, 
«' over against tbe Royal Exchange, in Corabill, Lon- 
don, 1658," — may be reooooiled by tbe following iliac- 
trsfioa It is naoal for a young tradesman, at bis 
£nt setting op, to add to his own sign that of tbe mas- 
ter whom be served, as tbe bqsband after marriage 
£irts apiece to his mistress’s arms in bis own coat.” 

These whimsicalities have been rendered still more 
widieuioas by tbe perversion of names from tbeir origi- 
ns! import: thus we have tbe Swan with Two Necks — 
ag- d. the swan with two nicks*— or marks. 

tff^e are told by an inscription over the Talbot Inn- 
“Yard, in the. Borongb, that Geoffrey Chancer and 
Mwenty-aine pilgrims rested there on tbeir journey to 
Canterbury, in 14S9. Its present title is a corrnption 
Tabard, the name given " to a jacket, or sleeveless 
^oat, whole before, open on both sides, with a square 
collar, winged at tbe shoulder/* somewhat similar to 
that worn by our heralds in pageants and proceaaions, 
tad when worn 44 in the wars/” like it having " tbeir 
aims embroidered or otherwise depicted thereon. 

The witty poet of 44 olden time” nolicea at length tbe 
accommodation afforded in “ Southwerk, at tbe Ta- 
bsrd/* to him and his fellow travellers.— 

“ Wei nine-and-twenty in a campagaie 
Of sundry folk."— Lises M, 25. 

Be informs os — 

M The chambres and tbe stablea weren wile 
And wel we weren csed alte beste.”— L. 14, 25. 

And proceeds to acquaint os with 

M Th* estate, the arraie, tbe nombre and eke the cause 
Why that assembled was the compaguie 
In 8o«tbwerke at this gentil hostelrle 
That bight* the Tabard."— L. 718, 721. 

We have tbe Bell-Savage — represented in tbe Spec- 
■tor* a tame by tbe figure of a wild man standiog beside 
i bell ! — for tbe Belie Stsuvage ; and tbe Bull and Month 
ar the Boulogne Mouth ; i. e. harbour. Stow, speak- 
*g of Gisor*s Hall, baa these remarks, so peculiarly 
pjtlieable to our present purpose : 

•It appear* (says be) that this Gisor»s Hall of late time, by 
■raptfms, hath been called Gerrard'a Hall for Glsor*s Hall; 

* Bewts Marks for Surfs Marks ; Mark-lane for Mart - 
me; BiOlter-taoe for Bell Setter’s lane ; Gutter-lane for 
t ^hu rumTs-lane ; Cry or Cree Chnrch for Christ’s Church ; 

- Miebaelh in the Quern for St. Michael’s at Corn, and 
tb other a.” 

Ta Pawnier-aJley, Newgate-street, is the figure of a 
ked boy, aittiog on what has been generally repro- 
ved as n pannier, but which resembles more n ooil 
rope.$ 

n beara tbe following inscription : 

WHEN TV HAVE SOVGHt 
THE CITTY ROVND 
YET STILL THIS IS 
THE HIGRESt GROUND 
A7GYST THE 27 
1688. 


A THOUGHT. 

Written on the Met duy a/ the New Year. 
(psoa tbb rasncH^ 

Waking from my sleep, I said, 

Another year prepares for flight, 

Which soon will vanish— soon have fled 
Like airy visions of the uigfat. 

Reflection vain I but fancy flrail!— 

I ma g in a ti on's protean mould f — 

A year one day my eyes will bail— 

A year whose dose I ne'er behold. 

Chester , 1823. A 


GROG AND SEA-BISCUITS. 
An Old Story versified. 


Two maiden dames of sixty-two 
Together Ions had dwelt, 

Neither, alas I of Love so true 
Tbe bitter pangs had felt. 

But age comes on they say, apace, 

To warn ns of oar death. 

And wrinkles mar tbe fairest face, 

At last it stops our breath. 

One of these dames tormented sore 
With that curst pang , tooth-ache. 

Was at a loss for such a bore 
Whst remedy to take, 

u I've heard,” thought she, 44 this III to cure 
A pipe is good, they say ; 

Well then, tobacco I'll endure, 

And smoke the pain away." 

The pipe was lit, the tooth soon weH, 

And she retir'd to rest— 

When thus the other aucient belle 
Her spinster mate address’d. 

u Let me request a favour, pray l " 

44 I’ll do it if I can—" 

" Oh ! well then, love, smoke every day 
You smell so like a man F 

Gsownby Gmcascx. 


ARTS AND SOIEfVCBS. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological Beport of the Atmospherical Pressure and 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, Ac. deduced from diurnal obser- 
vations made at Manchester, In the month of July, 1823, 
by Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

• BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches . 

The Monthly Mean 29.64 

Highest, which took place on the 3rd .. ....... 29.95 

Lowest, which took place on the 23rd 29.30 

Differenoe of the extremes.. 65 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which was on 

the 24tb * S8 

Spaces, taken from the daily means 2.9 

Number of changes 10 

TEMPERATURE. Degree* 

Monthly Mean 59©. 1 

Mean of the ltbi decade, com. on the 29th Jane 69.2 

“ 12th. 44 58.9 

“ 13th. “ ending on the 28th July 59.1 

Highest, which took place on the 20th. 71. 

Lowest, which took place on the 11th 47. 

Difference of tbe extreme*... 24. 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which oocurred 

on the 11th 22* 

RAIN, &c. 


Bjf some, this figure has been considered as eroble- 
>e of plenty, and once held in its hand a bunch of 
h«t Hughson supposes it tbe sigo of one 
r nmng Brtsstml, citizen and vintner.” Pennant ima- 
H to have been originally a sepulchral monument, 
vved from some ^adjoining church, but, from the 
■Kar appropriateness of the inscription to its present 
Kttab I am inclined to think it still retains its ori- 
I position* 


•Jhm privilege of dbttagubbing swans by marks or nicks, 
mooaae4 as wilde st consequents to deserve (a place in 
* aa sd i a c avp oratio o charters, for wo find 44 the privilege of 
aal preserving swans and cygnets, and a swan-mark 
WW, with liberty 44 to change and alter that swan- 
^st plaAamne/* fraqoeatly voaohswBd ta deeds of this de> 

^Pttvi tjrJ. Carter la PVauantt London. 


5.069 of aa inch. 
Number of wet days...... 20 

44 44 foggy days*. . . • , . 0 

" 44 * snowy “ 0 

“ “ btdly 44 1 

WIN®. 


North 

North-east, 

East.... 

South-east 

South 

South-west 

West 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

11 


North-west 

Variable.,. •• . ... 
Calm. ..... ..... . 

Brisk 

Strong. • . . . . .... 

Boisterous....... 


REMARKS. 


Character of the month — gloomy, wet, tad cold. 
Bridge-street, August 7lA, 1829. 


2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 
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SOUTHPORT. 


TO THE BETTOR, 

SIR, — Paul Pry writes well. He gives u* a roman- 
tic description of this 44 sandy” village. Could be not 
have amused himself and others by presenting in ani- 
mated pietore of scenes equally interesting to those 
which he has so beautifully enlarged upon ? Could Uo 
not have told us bow pleasant a thing it was to see la- 
dies walking on the shore, whilst men in a state of na- 
dity approached tbe bathing machines with water 
scarcely up to their knees ? How very agreeable it 
most be to behold one’s wife, daughters, and sisters 
bathing at one and the tame time 44 cheek by jowl” with 
all descriptions of men, both high and low ! 44 What a 

source of delight” it must be to the ladies to have 
44 handsome John,” or some other handsome fellow to 
bathe them ! Such 44 sublime and beautiful sights are 
daily to be seen at this neat and elegant watering plaoe,” 
and it really requires tbe 44 eyes of Argos to pay at- 
tention to them all** But to be serious. I hesitate not 
to say, that at no watering place in Great Britain is de- 
cency so openly violated as at Southport. It is com- 
plained of by every one — yet opposed, apparently, by 
none. Those who have witnessed tbe various dis- 
gusting scenes, I have alluded to, will not, cannot, easi- 
ly forget them. At tbe same time it must be admitted 
as a lamentable fact (and I am sorry to state it) that at 
Southport, ladies appear to have no great objection to 
be spectators of those unseemly sights, of which, of 
home, they would bhiah at even the bare thought. If 
Paul Pry can offer any thing in 44 extentuation of such 
deeds,” I hope tbe columns of the Iris will be open to 
him. J. G. D— N. 

Salford, August 6, 1829. 


A SHAVER-— Jo one of the large towns of England, 
a traveller passing s barber’s shop, saw on the windows 
44 What do yon think. I’ll share you for nothing and 
give you some drink.” He immediately concluded; 
44 He’s a droll fellow, 171 go ia.” He did so ; and sat 
down to be shaved. Under the operation he inquired 
into the state of trade, and was answered, that it wee 
fiat. He then adverted to the address on the window, 
and if he really acted upon it* and shaved for nothing, 
observing that be said so. < 44 O no-!” replied the bar- 
ber ; 44 people do not rea A right and tbeu read if for 
him.: 44 What ! do you. think 171 shave you foe nothing* 
and give you seme drink.” 


Marble Ponds of Persia. — Tbie natural curiosity 
consists of certain pools, or plashes, whose indolent wa- 
ters, by a slow and regular process, stagnate, concrete, 
and petrify, producing that beautHnl transparent stone 
commonly called Tabriz marble) much used” in the bu» 
rial places of Persia, and in their* best edifice*. These 
ponds are contained within the circumference of -half a 
mile, and their position is distinguished by heaps* of* 
stone, which have accumulated as tbe excavations bavfl 
increased. The petrifsetrve preoess may be traced 
from its commencement 1o its termination ; iu one part 
tbe water is clear; in a second, it appears) thicker and 
stagnant ; in a third, quite black; and* in its lari stage 
it is white like a boar frosts When tbe operation is : 
complete, a stone throve on ita surface makes no im* 
pressioo, and a man may walk/ over , it vritboot wetting, 
hie shoes. Snob is tbe constant .tendency of this water 
to* become stone, that when it exudes from the ground 
io babbies, tbe petrifaction assumes a globular shape, as * 
if tbe bubbles of a spring, by a stroke of magic, hade 
been arrested .in* tbeir play, and metamorphosed into 
•tone. Tbasohstance tbasi produced is brittle, trans- 
parent, and. sometimes richly streaked with* green, red, 
and copper coloured veins* It admits of being cat into • 
very large slab#* and takes a good polish* So much is 
this stone looked onasan article of luxury, that 1 nano? 
but the King, bis sons, and. persons privileged by spe- 
cial firms* are permitted to take it 


Immense Swarm of Locusts.-- 8ootr after an eartb- 
quake, or seaquake, that occurred at Cabenda, and which" 
extended to some distance to the southward' and north- 
ward of that port, a flight of loousts took place, that 
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oootioued three days and three nights, so that the sea 
was literally covered with their drowned carcases ; and 
the ship's decks, masts, yards, and rigging swarmed 
with them, to sack excess, as to require the constant 
attention of the crews, to sweep them overboard. The 
earthquake, which had preceded their flight only a few 
hoars, drove in upon the shore from the westward se- 
veral tremendous seas, so as to cause some of the ves- 
sels, when in the trough of them, to strike the ground 
in five and a half fathoms of water. Many of the na- 
tives, both here and at Malemba, were drowned upon 
the beach, in oonsequenoe of it being so very narrow, 
and the clifis which bound it so extremely precipitous, 
that they could not escape the overwhelming waves 
whioh came suddenly upon them. To this calamity was 
added, the destruction of many canoes, by this sudden 
inundation of the sea ; and the locusts destroyed every 
blade of grass and all the vegetable productions of the 
soil, for many miles round. — Ada ids* 

Prone Savage. — F t is stated in a letter from a tra- 
veller in Batavia, that a savage has been found in the 
woods of the island, who must, it is tboagbt, have lost 
himself in the earlier part of his yootb. , He now seems 
to be about 30 years of age, yet speaks no articulate 
language, but bellows tike a brute ; or rather barks, as 
his voice is like a dog. He runs on all-fours, and as 
soon as he perceives any human being, be climbs up a 
tree like a monkey, and springs from one branch to 
another. When be sees either a bird or game, he 
catches at it, and very seldom misses his prey. As yet 
he has not been able to accustom to the usual mode of 
living and food of the human species. 

English Opidm. — Messrs. Cowley and Staines, of 
Wimslow, Bucks, have cultivated poppies for opium, 
with sach success, as to induce the belief that this 
branch of agriculture is of national importance and wor- 
thy of support. In 1821 they produced 60 pounds of 
solid opium, equal to the best Turkey, from rather less 
than four acres and a half. The seed was sown in Feb- 
ruary, came up in March, and the gathering commenced 
in the latter end of July, when the poppies bad lost 
their petals and were oovered with a bluish white bloom. 
By horizontal incisions, opinra was procured from them 
daily, until the produce would no longer bear the ex- 
pense ; 97 pounds 1 ounce were obtained for £31. 11s. 
2£d. which, when properly evaporated, yielded 60 
pounds of dried opium. The poppies stood till they 
became yellow, about the middle of Augast ; they were 
then pulled and laid in rows on the land, and when dry, 
seeds were got from them amounting to 1 3 cwt which 
was expected to yield 71| gallons of oil. The oil-cake 
was used with great advantage in feeding cattle. From 
the capsule from which the seed is obtained, an extraot 
may hie got by cold water, eight grains of which are 
equal to one of opium, an acre producing 80 pounds, 
and the poppy straw, when laid in the yard in a com- 
pact heap makes excellent manure. The quantity of 
opium consumed in this country is about 50,000 pounds, 
which could be easily raised in many parts where there 
is diy land and a superfluous population. On the mo- 
derate calculation of 10 pounds per acre, 5000 acres 
would be sufficient, which would employ about 50,000 
people, such as are not calculated for common agricul- 
tural labour, and at a time when there is scarcely other 
labour for them, vis. between bay time and harvest. 

Singular Instance of Dexterity in (the Art 
of Thieving. — The village of Seringapettah, near 
Tanjore, in Southern India, has long been noted for the 
dexterity of its thieves. The following anecdote is re- 
lated by Major Mack worth, on the authority of Col. 
Blackburne, in his Diary of a -Tour through Southern 
India, Egypt, aud Palestine, in the years 1821 and 
1822. Some years ago, a detacbmeot of the King’s ar- 
tillery, intending to halt there for the night, were advis- 
ed of this propensity of the natives, and recommended 
to be well on their guard against it. The two officers 
in charge of the detachment, as well as the meo, ridi- 
culed and scorned the idea of these poor wretches being 
able to rob the King's artillery ; but ihey nevertheless 
took the precaution of placing oentries over all the 
tents, and a double one at that of the quarter guard, 
with strict orders to be more than usually watchful and 
vigilant. The inhabitants of Seringapettah, through the 
means of the native servants, heard that their skill in 
thieving was set at nought, and their vanity was pro- 
portionably piqued. Next morning the offioers rising 


early, missed nothing, and began to exult in their se- j 
curity, when one of the seijeants arrived, with shame 
and dismay pictured on his countenance, and informed 
them, that the whole of the arms belonging to the main 
ard were missing, and that all the natives had aban- 
ned the village. Every search, though undertaken 
instantly, was in vain, andkthe detachment was compell- 
ed to march unarmed ! The manner in which this dex- 
terous theft was achieved, long remained unknown ; but 
many years afterwards, when the circumstance was al- 
most forgotten, the villagers themselves voluntarily sur- 
rendered the same arms to the authorities of the coun- 
try, and declared they had taken them, merely because 
their skill in thieving had been called in question. 
Being asked bow they bad contrived to steal them from 
the centre of a tent, the guard sleeping around them, 
and two sentries outside, they gave the following ac- 
count : — several of them stripped themselves naked, 
and oiled their bodies over, that, if caught, they might 
not easily be held. They then approached that part of 
the tent where the sentry in the rear was posted, who, 
as usual, was walking aboot twenty paces, backwards 
and forwards. The night was dark, and the boldest and 
most dexterous among them advanced obliquely towards 
the tent, creeping on his belly, lying still while the sen- 
try was pacing towards him, and only moving on, slow- 
ly and cautiously, when his back was turned. In this 
way be arrived at the tent, and his black body was, in 
the darkness of the night, invisible to the sentry. He 
now, without much difficulty, lifted up a part of the 
tent, having carefully removed one of the pegs, and 
soon discovered that all the guard were asleep, relying 
on their doable sentries. By this time, the other vil- 
lagers bad followed their leader, and were all lying on 
the ground in the tame posture, with the besd of each 
touching the feet of the one next before him. In this 
way, the arms, being slowly and individually removed, 
without the slightest noise, were passed along, with 
equal caution, from one to another, until the whole 
were secured, and the thieves retired as they came un- 
seen and unsuspected, proving the troth of the old ad- 
age, though in a different sense, that they who livs will 
steal. 

Pheasants. — ft is not generally known, that phea- 
sants are beneficial to the farmers. This was lately 
fully proved at Whitney-Court, in Hertfordshire, where 
a hen pheasant was shot, which excited the notice of 
the sportsmen, from the immense size of the craw, 
which, on being opened, was found to con tain more than 
half a pint of that destructive insect, the wire-worm. 


THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


(From ths New Monthly Magazine.) 


What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells f 
Tbon hollow-sonnding and mysterious Main I 
— Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colourM shells. 
Bright things which gleam unreck’d of, and in vain. 

— Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea? 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the Depths have more l— -What wealth untold 
Par down, and shining through their stillness lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold. 

Won from ten thousand royal Argosies. , 

— Sweep o'er thy spoils, thon wild and wrathful Main ! 

Barth claims not these again ! 

Yet more, the Depths have more !— Thy waves have roll’d 
Above the dflea of a world gone by f 
Sand hath fill'd ap the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed ov ergrow n the halls of revelry ! 

— Dash o’er them, Ocean ( in thy scornfnl play, 

Man yields them to decay I 

Yet more I the Billows and the depths have more 
High hearts and brave are gather’d to thy breast I 
They hear not now the booming waters roar. 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest, 

—Keep thy red gold and gems, then stormy grave— 

Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! — those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 

The prayer went ap through midnight’s breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke ’midst festal song I 
Hold tut thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown, 

—But all is not thine own 1 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down. 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head. 

O’er yooth’s bright locks and beauty’s flowery crown ; 

— Yet must thou hear a voice — Restore the dead I 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee, 
—Restore the Dead, thou sea ! 


REPOSITORY OP OBMIOT. 

“ And justly the Wise-man thus preach’d to os alb— 

“ Despite not the value of things that are smili.”— 
Old Baited, 

Enigma. 

There is a certain natural production, neither animal, 
vegetable, nor mineral ; it exists from two, to six feet] 
from the surface of the ground neither male nor ft! 
male, but generally between both ; has neither height, 
length, breadth, nor thiokneaa ; is often mentioned b 
the Old Testament, and strongly recommended in the 
New. 


FABHIOWS FOR AUOUBT. 

Evening Dress— Dress of pink crape, omneated 
with silk spots : the corsage is made plain and cot bin, 
and trimmed round the bast with triple Isaves of ti- 
tered gros de Naples : short fall sleeve of corded hmdi, 
interwoven with similar leaven. The corssgs ad skirt 
are set in a corded band, and fasten behind. The skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of watered pros dt Neflu, 
separated into regular divisions at top and bottom, edg- 
ed with cord, and drawn with a little fulness in the cet- 
tre : a rouleau of watered gras de Naples at the bottom 
of the dress. BaUasteros bat of tulle ; the front is ton- 
ed up, and edged with white satin and narrow blood, 
and ornamented with two satin rouleaus, aboot half as 
inch apart : on the left aide the front is cat open aid 
trimmed, which give9 a light and pretty effect Tie 
crown has a waved circular top, with three satio m- 
leaus waving round it . on the left aide is a fall plane 
of blue and white ostrich feathers, with a small plane 
of marabona. Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets of 
pink topaz. White kid gloves, and white satia abaci 
sandalled . 

Ball Dress. — The Dress of blue tulle : die temp 
round, and moderately high ; full iu the back and front, 
and confined round the bottom with a band of satis 
folds and tulle : beneath is a wreath, composed of km 
silk, satin, and blond. Short fall tleeve of tails, set is 
a corded baod, and ornamented with floss silk lea?cs of 
the mountain ash, and triangular trimmiags of atia 
edged with narrow blond ; satin band with corded edg- 
es round the waist ; the bow behind formed of «**H 
pointed leaves, corded and edged with blond. A wad- 
ded satin hem at the bottom of the skirt, which is aide 
long, and indicates an inclination of resomiag the ink, 
which gives grace aod elegance to the figure, serf n 
particularly appropriate to foil dress, except for the 
ball room. Above the hem is an ornamented ware tf 
floss silk, satin and tulle, from which a branch or scroll 
rises, supporting three ciroular fancy flowers. Brwsrb 
lace scarf. The hair is dressed a Is Qrscqve, but orna- 
mented with Milanese pins of gold, with heads of inito- 
tive turquoise ; on each aide is a ball of the same, aoda 
second pending from the left Necklace and tv-rug* 
of turquoise, set in embossed gold, and fastened bj ca- 
meo snaps. Wbite kid gloves, trimmed and tied silk 
elbow. Ivory fan, and white satin shoes. 


TO COBBEBPO M P E E TS. _ 

F. Taroder's outline is quite enough : the ladles tboaid to * 
lowed to cater for themselves.— We have lately bad 
communications upon female stays, waists, form, ** 
fashions, and ail from the masculine gender, tbit wort 
tier the necessity of consigning them, lediscriminarely, tow 
tomb of ell the Capulets. 

Leonora shall have no further cause of complaint. 

R. Y. is mistaken, or misinformed ; be should apply P®** 
ally, at least direct . — Not that we altogether aaafr* 
rangement, or coincide with hit particular views; « 
several amendments necessary. 

Elisabeth excites onr compassion — We admire the itoewhy d 
affection, but think extremes should be avoided. 

A Convent Reader; Neeclus JavenU ; Paul Pry; 
hour Lost ; and a number of Sonnets — are received. _ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST ! 


HOW sweet, — how dear to the heart, are the 
recollections of the past — the scenes of youth 
and hope, the dreaming days of pleasure ; they 
bring with them their own sweet odour, like the 
soft breathing of a summer morn over a bed of 
flowers ; there is an hallowed light continually 
around them. Hours and hours have I spent, 
seated in my easy chair, before a fading fire, the 
candle drooping in the socket, rising And falling, 
struggling like poor man for a moment more of 
t existence, my book in one hand and my head 
reposing on the other, lost in the charming 
reverie of days gone by. I was always fond of 
<raiet and solitude, from the first moment I could 
distinguish the gradations of pleasure. When 
at school and absent, my tutor always knew 
where I should be found, my own bed-chamber, 
or a park adjoining the village. Here the mo- 
ments flew fast ; I wandered by the side of the 
rippling stream, and watched the golden trout, 
I followed the nimble squirrel, and put to flight 
the bounding deer ; perhaps sketched some dis- 
tant view that took my fancy, or read the pages 
of some interesting volume, — books and nature 
were my great delight. Yet even in those days 
care will haunt us. It is a wrong conception to 
suppose childhood the peculiar period or happi- 
ness ; if our troubles are not then of so great 
magnitude, our minds are equally incapable of 
bearing them. What can be a greater source of 
fear and dismay, than to behold the rod hanging 
i» terrorem over us ; or when do we now expe- 
rience greater anxiety, than that which former- 
ly sprang from our not being able to place a 
correct exercise, before the penetrating glance of 
Master Thwack um. To the best of my recol- 
lection, this, in years past, was as great a 
source of trouble, as the loss of a customer, or a 
bad debt, is at tbis period. Time magnifies the 
mind as our troubles are increased, and it is the 
wisdom of Providence which bids them spring 
together. Our delights, too, are the same ; the 
more we become capable of supporting care, the 
less susceptible are we of smaller pleasures; 
what was once happiness, is now deemed folly. 
The thoughts of seeiug home, were formerly 
Anticipated many weeks liefore the day arrived, 
And every moment was filled with some pleasing 
speculation who would be ready to meet us, 
Yrhere we should first behold father and mother, 
l>ow the time was to be spent, and a thousand 
pleasing fancies, filled up the interval with joys 
of imagination, day dreams of delight. Would 
f* be so now ? — no, we have learnt by experience 
Abut pleasure is as a bubble on the face of the 
**Uter; Ibc moment we seize it the shadow is 
We now feel more delight in recounting 
•Or numerous follies, in musing and reflecting 
*JNm scenes that have faded away, than in 
gO dy anticipating the future. When children, 
was pleasure even in the expectation of a 
day. iu watching every variation of cloud 
passed along, for fear it should amass itself 
gloom and darkness. Now we arise, thank 
l it was a fine day yesterday, and look for 
’ before evening 1 Really 1 should have 


no wish, (might I be allowed) to spend those 
hours again, if they were to be accompanied 
with the same feelings of anxiety and fear; 
though looking at them through the telescope of 
time,— considering them as days gone by, they 
give to the mind the sweetest of sensations. 
The dear delights of an expected holiday, the 
pleasure arising from a triclc played upon the 
patient usher, the ecstacy of an unlooked for 
visit or present from home, were all overwhelmed 
by their respective troubles. But there are 
other days, other scenes I love most to dwell 
upon, when leaving school and school-boy 
thoughts behind, I soared to higher paths, higher 
enjoyments. When ambition fired my breast, 
when I longed to follow in the steps of those 
great characters whom my country had been 
proud to claim, whom others envied, to whose 
deeds all nations paid the tribute of respect — 
over whose tomb none ceased to mourn. At 
one time how I revelled in the delightful witche- 
ries of Shakespeare, meeting my friends at every 
turn, “ the action suited to the word ,” with ex- 
clamations of love, or raging bursts of passion, 
sighing with Romeo, storming with Othello, de- 
claiming with Brutus, and weeping with Ham- 
let. I fancied myself already a Kean, I heard 
the shouts of bravo, the thunders of applause, 
and already saw my name in scarlet characters 
that % they might be the better read, announcing 
me positively for one night only. I remember 
once suddenly turning upon a Yorkshire servant 
of my father's, with the tremendous exclama- 
tion of “ Wretch I’ll tear thee piece meal," 
" Yees sir, yees sir,” cried the undaunted tyke, 
" but dunna tear ma inexpressibles.” — At ano- 
ther time I became in my own conceit a second 
Curran, and was continually addressing myself 
to “ my Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury. 
Again, mounting upon a chair or sofa, I fancied 
myself a Chalmers, and put forth my orations as 
a great divine ; at length, however, the scene va- 
nished, and another in the shape of a moonlight 
night, a garden and a delightful girl, bound me 
in a spell that never changed. — And this is youth, 
the morning of life, the dream of happiness ; 
how sweet the recollection— I could muse on 
such scenes for ever; but my taper grows dim, 
the stars are glittering on high, the mists are 
rolling over the. dark blue mountains, natnre 
seems to set me the example, and I retire to rest. 
— There will a time come, when that rest shall 
never be broken. PAUL PRY. 


PRIDE AND IGNORANCE. 

( From the French. ) 

Panphile, a respectable citizen of Salerne, a virtu- 
ous en'it'htened man, not opulent, bat possessing u 
competency, lived happily at home. His motto was 
that of Horace — aurea met Hocritae . — Left u widower In 
the prime of life, with mo only son, — this image of his 
beloved wife, this interesting pledge of their love, be- 
came the object of all his thoughts and affections. The 
yonng Theotime wss twelve jears of age, and fond of 
stndy ; consequently, the pains which bis father took 
to form his heart and adorn his mind were not Ul-be- 


stowed. The tutor’s seal and the acholar’s progress 
kept pace with each other, and joy and happiness were 
the result. Panphile had so much confidence in his 
son s discretion, that he left him at full liberty in his 
choice of books, both ancient and modern. 

One day, Theotime entered bis father’s apartment 
bis countenance beaming with joy, and exclaimed,—' 
; Ab ! what a beautiful thing I have been read- 

ing! what a happy idea! what a useful discovery!'— 
* Well, my son, what is it?’—* Ob ! how delightful » 

—but I dare not ’ — « Speak/—* I fear you wiU 

ridicule me. — * No, no ; speak, go on.’ — • You will 
say it is a folly, hot really I think it a desirable folly/ 
— * A desirable folly ! I cannot understand yon *, ex- 
plain yourself/—* Well, I obey/—He then related the 
story of Momus, who, chosen as umpire between Nep- 
tune, Minerva, and Vuloan, the first of whom bad pro- 
duced a bull, the second a boose, and the third a man 
gave the palm to the latter ; at the same time remark- 
ing to Vulcan, that he ought to have opened a little 
window in the man’s heart, iu order that hatred or 
friendship, truth or falsehood, might be easily dis- 
earned there. — * Well, pspa, is not Momus 's idea both 
ridiculous and brilliant?’—* Ridiculous, indeed but 

far from brilliant/—' * What ! papa, the little window * 

*l aile n*elesa, and might do harm/ — * Do barm?' 

— ' Yes, my child, it would destroy all friendship ’ 

' P a P a - J ou would alwuys be my friend !' — * Very 
true, said Panphile, embracing him, * but yon mast 
agree that the window is at least not necessary : as u 
testimony of this is the following line of some poet : 


“ 9,°? occhi <1*11* raente il cor si v«1e. M 
With the eye of the mind the heart is seen" 


You are at present too yonng to feel the force of thia 
trntb, but yon will one day acknowledge, with mo, that 
study, experience, and observation, enable oa lo dis- 
cover, in the eyes and countenance of a man, the 
thoughts and feelings be would oonceul in his heart.'— 
• Do you redly think no !’ — ‘ I hope to b. »ble to prore 
the troth of my assertion in the course of ear walk : let 
us therefore set out/ 

Panphile and his son proceeded towards the great 
square of tha oily ; here the attention of Theothne was 
quickly arrested by a man magnificently dressed, whose 
countenance was proud, his gait grave, and, though 
bowed to by every one. he either did not return their 
salutations, or did so disdainfully. * What do you think 
of that man/ said Panphile to bis son. « I think he 
mast be some great personage renowned for bis birth 
talents, and virtnes/— *For bis birth, perhaps ; but not 
for bis virtues nor bis Ulenta. — Observe the homage 
that is offered to him, and to which he vouchsafes no 

attention ; he is either a coxcomb or a fool !’ * Papa 

what are yon venturing to say ?'— < The truth/ Whilst 
ottering these words, Panphile saw one of his friends 
a banker, named Cratillo, who, approaching the proud 
noble, whispered familiarly in his ear, and reoeived 
from him a bow of protection, upon which he retired 
with a profound obeisance. Panphile accosted his 
friend, and questioned him concerning tbis stranger • 
Cratillo informed him that he was a Sicilian prince, and 
that be was going to his house in the afternoon to par 
him a bill of exchange. Upon this Panphile begged 
that be would contrive some means of enabling him and 
bis son to observe more nearly this predigy of pride 
mid vanity, which Cratillo promised to do. Accord- 
ingly, Theotime and Panphile, disguised as stock-brok- 
ers, accompanied Cratillo to the hotel of the Sicilian 
prince. He had just risen from table when the banker 
and hie two agents were announced ; impatient to re- 
ceive bis money, he ordered them to be introduced im- 
mediately. They entered, and found the coxcomb ex- 
tended on a sofa covered with an elegant robe-de-uham- 
bre, his pipe in bis mouth, ond he raving and swearing 
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at his valet, bat withoqt turning his bead #? making the 
least movement. Cratillo, Panphile, and Theotime ad- 
vanced, and placed themselves in front of him, bowing 
profoundly ; he noticed them with a gruff 4 good day/ 
but did not move. — In the room, which was very small, 
were six straw chairs ; three of them were covered 
with the coats, boots, and arms of the Sioilian prinoe ; 
the other three, which were close to the sofa, were 
occupied by a great dog, a comedian, and a little mon- 
key, three of his highness’s favourites ; 4 You have 
brought my money/ said he to Cratillo, without look- 
ing at hith : * Yes, your highness/ Whilst Cratillo 
was counting the money into the Sicilian’s lap, Panphile 
and Theotime presented him a book, to put bis signa- 
ture at the bottom of a receipt, which was ready writ- 
ten. The coxcomb appeared embarrassed, pretended 
not to see them, and did not sign the receipt. Just 
then a lackey entered in great haste and announced a 
bookseller ; 4 Shew the rascal in/ said his master. 
The bookseller made his appearance, and presented 
him with a new work in four volumes. 4 What a horri- 
ble binding ! ’ cried the prince ; he then opened the 
book and read, — 4 The Works of Demosthenes trans- 
lated into Italian / 4 Wbat nonsense have we here?, I 

want no French authors : I like none but ancient writ- 
ers ! what say you my dear Pascal ? ’ (the name of the 
comedian). 4 Your highness is quite right/— 4 Surely 
your highness must be mistaken, or else yon are jok- 
ing/ said the bookseller. 4 What ! I mistaken,— I 
joking, with a wretch like you : holla, there, drive 
this fellow out of the house immediately/ The book- 
seller attempted a reply, but bis voice was drowned by 
the cries of the prince and the clamour of his valets, 
who drove the poor man away with the greatest vio- 
lence. Cratillo, Panphile, and Theotime stifled their 
laughter, and stood waiting for the signature. At 
length the prince seemed disposed to write his name, 
and, for that purpose, he endeavoured to place himself 
on the sofa in a convenient posture ; this, however, he 
was not able to do ; he therefore rose, walked to the 
table, pretended to write, stopped, called his secre- 
tary, but he did not appear. The prince flew into a 
violent passion and was getting ootrageous, when a foot- 
man came running with a note of great importance, to 
which an immediate answer was required. — 4 Zounds ! 
where is my secretary? My dear Pascal, write an. 
answer in my name.' The comedian bowed, pleaded 
great haste, begged to be excused, and left the apart- 
ment. Neither of them knew how to write ! 

Cratillo, Panphile, and Theotime, seeing it was im- 
possible to get the signature, retired without waiting 
to get the surly 4 Good day* of the enraged nobleman. 
As soon as they were io the street they all three ex- 
claimed, 4 Demosthenes a Frenchman and a modern ! ’ 

4 Not know how to write ! Not able to sign his name ! * 
— 4 Well, my son/ said Panphile, 4 1 think that you 
have been able, without the aid of the link window, to 
read in the heart of this grant personage, “ Pride and • 
Ignorance.” Yon perceive that he is every way fit to' 
pass his life with dogs, buffoons, arid monkeys/ — Lit. 
Chron, 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


( From the Literary Gazette. ) 


44 Good bye, Dick!” said an elderly lady — -one foot 
on the step of her carriage, her left band hold of the 
body, and turning half round, her right extended to u 
bold, hand some-looking gentleman in a radical hat. I 
am no physiognomist ; but I love to trace tbe goodness 
of the heart when 'tis pictured in tbe countenance. I 
know a man may 44 smile, and smile, and be a villain 
but I’d rather have a feeling of benevolence and harmo- 
ny for all human nature, than one grain 6f splenetic ani- 
mosity. However here there conld be too deception ; 
*twas plain matter-of-foct — an index, and no errata. 
There was something, too, so very expressive in the 
lady’s countenance— it was a look that cannot be de- 
scribed ; like the snn bursting through a shower — min- 
gling pleasure and grief. The remains of beauty were 
visible in ber face, or rather it was beauty still, thongh 
differing from her youthful day of frolic mirth, resem- 
bling’ a oalm evening after a lovely noon. 44 Good bye, 
Diek !” said she j 44 1 shall take an airing this way again 
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before long. bye !” The hands were disjoined, 

she entered the carriage, and the parties disappeared. 

44 Who is that gentleman ?” said 1 to one of tbe old dol- 
phin-strikers tint stood century at the door. 44 That 

gemman, Sir/’ replied tbe veteran, 44 is Sir R 

K , oar Commander- in- Chief, and a worthier fellow 

never stepp’d ’twixt stem and stern. This is bis cabin 
— bis bouse I mean. He is a sailor. Sir, and that’s 
saying every thing. But I'm on duty, and mustn’t stand 
speechifying ; yet if you wants to know any thing about 
him, I often sees you here — Ax for Tim Bobstay, and 
Fll — yes, I’ll give you a spell.” — 44 Thank ye, Tim, 
thank ye, my worthy soul, I II take you at yoor word.” 
So he shoulder’d his thing-bum-he (aU-but I think they 
call it,) and stood as erect as a fathom of smoke. 

A group of old blades were assembled on the terrace, 
cutting their jokes and gabbling like wild-geese on a 
ooramon. I stole among them, sat down, and polling 
out a book, appeared to be reading with profound at- 
tention. 44 Then yon koow nothing about it,” roared 
an old roogh knot in a laced coat and oocked-np bat. 
He had left bis left arm in tbe Mediterranean when he 
lent a fist to thrash the Frenob oat of Acre, under Sir 
Sidney Smith. But that was nothing ; be never coaid 
be persuaded that it was placed upon the right shoul- 
der, and this did away with the argument. One of bis 
legs too bad danced itself off while leading up tbe mid- 
dle at Lord Coohrane’s attack upon the French fleet in 
Basque Roads ; moreover bis starboard eye had sunk 
into hia head, aa be used to say, to search for bis brains, 
bnt it threw no light upon tbe subject.— 44 Then you 
know nothing about it ; Sir Sidney bad both a head 
and a heart, and when alongside of tbe enemy, would 
hammer away like a coppersmith. Bless bis honest 
face and bis curly wig! — be was none of your fantizxy- 
magoria sort of fellows ; and now you’ae put me up, I’ll 
e’en sit down and give you a carious antidote about him. 
D’ye see he bad his flag flying in tbe Foudroyant, at 
the time the Portygeeie nutmeg-grated to the Brazils 
— homo-grated I mean — and took French-leave of their 
country. We brought op in PortPraya at St. Jago’s, 
one of tbe Cape Verds, and after the usual salutes and 
bon bona the Admiral went ashore to dine with the 
Governor. Well, be was ushered into the saloon, and 
introdnoed to a stranger dress’d in deep black, who had 
been landed some days before from a Yankee schooner, 
to collect plants for bottom-me I think they calls it. 
After introduction, Sir Sidney whispered his Head-to- 
corne, and the officer immediately withdrew. So, d ye 
see, they s*t down to dinner. Well, just as the dis- 
heart was set npon the table, in comes the Officer again, 
bringing with him the Captain of Marines. The Admi- 
ral rose firotn bis seat, tamed round, and pointing to the' 
gemman in black, said, 4 Captain H , you’ll con- 

sider this person under your charge/ Then changing 
bis position, he slned round : — 4 General,’ said he, ‘ see 
lay fortune dig here ; I waa your prisoner once, now 
you are mine/ It was an Officer of the French army, 
who had guarded Sir Sidney when io prison in France, 
and was now acting as a spy. Well, d’ye see, the Ad- 
miral brought him aboard, and they mess'd together like 
good friends till we arrived at Rio Jamtiro, when be 
was delivered up to the Portygeese government, and 
then— h makes my ould heart thump against my rick- 
ety timbers to think of it. He was a fine fellow ; and 
though our brave Admiral tried every means to save 
bira, yet be was condemn’d to labour in the mines for 
life. I’d rather be flogg’d at any time thau have my 
grog stopt ; and I think death most have been prefer- 
able to that constant sickness of heart arising from hope 
deferred, as our poet the loblolly-boy used to say. The 
whole ship’s company pitied him ; he was our enemy, 
to be sure, bnt then he was in on* power. Howsom- 
ever 1 aro’t much skill’d in the knowledge of that ere 
idol that so many people worships, called Polty-ticks. 
My old girl Bet can wash a shirt or sow on a button 
with any she-goddess in the world, sod so can I for 
matter o’ that ; and I’ll make a sea-pie or cut out a pair 
of trowsers with the Qoeen Sbe-bear any day in tbe 
week — and Solomon says she was no fool either. Once 
more, and then I’ll belay. The boats were all ashore at 
Port Praya watering. Some of you have seen the mi- 
litia Of the island — them as parades the beaoh with a 
bag-a-knit stuck on a mopstick, and a cutlash without a 
scabbard bung by a strip of green hide : and there’s a 
whole troop of Light Dragoons mounted on Jerusalem 


potoies. Well, d’ye see, one of these fellows drew V.. 
sword and made a cot at the oock-son of the Is** 
it foU on bis head ; bnt Lord bless yon, he night ioitTt 
well have tried to cut into this stone ! Flint and sted 
always strike fire, and he was a preeious H-htidcd 
joker ; so what does be do but daps the soldier, R*,. 
tynaote, accoutrements and all ioto the boat, and takes 
him alongside with tbe casks. The bands wen titled 
up, clear boats — ’twas just dusk— the tackles wen 
overhaul’d down, and the falls manned. 4 libd how 
you clap on the slings that the butts don’t slip oat,’ mi 
the First Lieutenant. 4 Aye, aye, Sir.’—* Hook os, 
and not so much noise alongside. You’ve been fool of 
the boggy-dent* again/ Bnt he was mistaken, for it 
was sss-a-fetter’d-ba. 4 Silence, I say agaia! Hut] 
taut !— hoist sway !’ Away danoed the men, the film 
playing Drops of Brandy. 4 Well behaved, men-this 
bait’s not fall — it comes op very light !’ roar’d the Un- 
tenant, advancing to the gangway— 4 Wbat the detee 
have we got here, St. David and his goat? High 
enongh !— high enough ! — and indeed it was thigh rig, 
for wbat should it be bnt tbe Royal Horso-gastd, re- 
gularly mounted on bis donkey, swinging aloft by tic 
main-yard tackle ’twixt heaven and ocean, io soiwfil 
•tate of aospense. Hwngwggh — H»gugu>ggk—{l\itn\ 
no vowel in tbe bray of an ass)— roar’d Jack, while the 
trooper joined chorus most melodiously till be vsssife- 
ly landed on the deck. Tbe Cocksoo laid hit con- 
plaint ; and tbe Officer, thinking the fellow had bees 
sufficiently punished, set him ashore again, adtiskfkae 
for the future to have nothing to do with shasps, tor it 
was a comical thing to fall into tbe hands <ff 

An Old 8ailok.” 

• Aqowdente ; s powerful liquor. 


THE PUPIL OF MERLIN. 


( Imitated from the German of Goethe.) 


Great Merlin of old had a magical trick 
For putting in motion s talisman-stick. 

That would do at bis pleasure whatever he wanted; 

He had only to speak and the stick was enchanted; 

Off it set In a twinkling and came in a crack, 

He ordered it out and he whistled it hack. 

A youthful disciple of Merlin's own school, 

A would-be magician, half knave and half fool, 

Once peeping through cranny, the secret found oat, 
Heard the 4 conjure te,* saw the stick fly aboet; 

*Twas enough, having seen, he most try the experhsew: 
So lie scamper'd off home in the height of hk nenrineat, 
With a substitute broomstick to ape The mackko, 
Repeated the charm and enjoin'd bis comnuuios. 

4 Stick I conjnro te ! I command thee to bring 
A bucket of water just fresh from the spring, 

In order to wash the place tidy and clean. 

And render my cottage the pride of the green!’ 

So soon as he uttered this eloquent spell, 

It vanished instanter, he mitnick'd so wdl; 

Then as quickly return’d to his great satii fact too, 
Conducting the bucket with secret attraction. 

Then again sallied out and return'd with a second; 

A third, fourth, fifth, sixth,— frill a dozen he reckse'd. 
Again and again comes the troublesome evil ; 

He heartily wishes the stick at the devil. 

And endeavours to stop this strange baton coosttbohry 
By repeating by heart all his magic vocabulary. 

In vain ; the said stick Is as deaf as a post, 

And frightens him ready to give up the ghost. 

* What, holloa! neighbors mine! oh the shocking dkuhri 
The loader he bellows the stick goes the faster. 

In this wretched dilemma he loses his wits. 

He rages, be swears, and he whimpers, by fits; 

Beats his breast, pulls his hair, and defaces his free. 

Still the stick and the bucket continued the ehace; 

The comical scene would have killed you with fcagkter, 
The stick led the way and the bucket sped after. 
Provoked at the sight; he endeavor'd to catch it. 

Gets a rap on the knuckles — hq seizes a hatchet— 

In a violent passion he chops it asunder; 

This stratagem proves a most exquisite blunder; 

It produces a double stick, i. c. another, 

That follows the steps of Hs hanl-heafted brother. 

Both together they fly, both their backets they brisg, 
And around him a deluge of water they fling. 

In brief, bad not fortune the urchin befriended, 

There is no telling where might the mischief hsveenW; 
When, as good lock would have it, old Merlin sppMt^ 
In lull ma^cals robed, with his grim looking beard. 
Who deliver'd him straight, stopp'd the slkau hi stria, 
And dismiss’d the young chap with a word of advice: 

4 Only see wbat a pickle your rashness has cost. 

And thank your good genius that aU was hot lost: 
Remember, in future, my parting cMsaand, * 
That you never attempt what you don't nndanhnd; 

And whatever you do, that success may attend, 

Ere you think of beginning consider the end. 
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ANDREW LAURIE'S RETURN. 

( Cmtwmd frum our Iasi.) 

I bad much of tbe world, mod often mailed at 
the singular superstitions and wild beliefs whioh iofln- 
eaoe mankind in distant parts of the earth. It was 
sew my turn to be nnder snub influence. 1 had re- 
tained to the latitude of superstitions, which had a 
lest in my own bosom, and I could not help feeling 
something of a mingled curiosity and alarm, as I gazed 
oa the beldame before me. I bad often molested her 
when a bey, and mimicked Ike lowering of her brows, 
sod the han g ing and trembling of her under lip. I 
had dpaoad her gray cat into the cauldrons of Crea- 
bope linn, and placed snares for her black oat, which 
half of the dames of the district beliered was inhabited 
by an crO spirit 1 had stolen her orntch of broom- 
stick, and watched it while it flamed in the fire for the 
flight of the spirit which she was supposed to have 
csujured into it f had dug pitfalls in her path, — 
turned the course of a flooded rivulet into her door, — 
sad, to sum up all my detutqneneies in one deed, I 
had, jaonofdmg to ancient prescription, boiled pins and 
sails among milk at midnight to cane a cow which was 
suffering from her witchcraft. 

In spite uf all these deeds, I was something of a 
for onsite with eld Grind. I bud dene her many little 
nets af k in dne ss, earned her many little presents 
daring Ike stormy seasons, and protected her and her 
whole esfhbliohment from the boys of the village, who 
like myself sought amusement in snch mischief. Even 
when she sometimes detected me in working her annoy- 
ance, she confined her resentment to the lowering of 
her brows, and the shaking of her staff, and an excla- 
mation of “ Ah. Andrew Laurie, tbon art an evil one.” 
Bat she never forgave me for the experiment I made 
in expelling witchcraft from the cow ; it was observed 
that her eyes darkened and her brows contracted when- 
ever this feat was mentioned; and it was nunonred 
abont the parish that on the night when I sought to 
dissolve the spell, Grizel was seeo with dishevelled 
hair, eyes on fire, and feet which seemed tooebed with 
unnatural swiftness, running round the house where the 
charm was working with many a sob and shriek. It 
is true that I saw do »ooh sight, and beard neither 
sob nor shriek ; but the people around me were certain 
I had both heard and seen something, and the fame of 
my exploit fl w for and wide, with many a strange 
addition, and tnaav a marvellous comment. All this, 
Grizel, with the unsonsie foot, as sue was railed in the 
parish, beard from many lips, aod every one expected 
to see me withered dowu by a sodden sprll, — or pining 
•lowly away,— or carried bodily off by evil spirits, — 
or drowned in the deepest pool in the river, — aod 
though none of all these things came to pass, people 
shook their beads, aod muttered old saws and broken 
adagea, all of which went to show that sudden death, 
or slow, would overtake me sometime. I had not sten 
her for some months, though I heard she was moving 
abont more dreaded than ever, and 1 had beguu to 
think, ns I stood on a rising ground, and looked back 
on my native place as I left it for a for land, that I 
should never see her more. At that moment she stood 
before roe, — looked me foil in the face, and, laughing 
till tbe river bank rang again, cried, “ bonnie Andrew 
Lmorie, he’ll never see kith, nor kin, nor Dalgarnock 
kirk malr.” 

AH this, and "much more than this, was present to 
sdj miod, now as I stood aod hearkened her carious 
eamplaiot. I thought she was alone, bnt on stealing 
nearer a atop or two, under screen of a large bush of 
holly, I observed she had a companion, — a slim girl 
K>«*»e sixteen years old or so, who was squatted among 
he grass at her feet. She had restless and piercing 
’lack eyes, aod short onrly hair. A sort of bodice 
•oolosed her waist, a kirtle reached under her knee, 
easing her small active limbs entirely bare, and her 
r Z* ole person was tanned with tbe influence of the sun, 

* brown as a berry. A string of brass and silver 
2 ^ikeu was round her neck, — a pair of massy gold 
LT> g* depended from her ears, aod something of n 
**^dry and stained embroidery ran round the neck of 
vew bodice. Of all these articles of gipsey finery, as 
M of a very handsome form, the young girl seem- | 

‘nficiently conscious ; and as sbe looked from time 


to. time op her image, reflected so truly in the quiet 
water, it was not without a secret swelling of pride at 
her conquests over Geordie Gordon, and Willie Mar- 
shall, and Wattie Kennedy, and all other young he- 
roes of tbe clouted cauldron and tbe mended spoon, 
from Cosincon to Caerlaverock. A small basket, filled 
with tbe rude minstrelsy of the district, stood beside 
her ; and while she arranged her ballads, and concealed 
some pieoes of coin, which her knowledge in palmistry 
had conjured from tbe reluctant bands of the thrifty 
maidens of Closebnrn, her eyes were continually peer- 
ing in tbe fooe of the old dame, and wandering hastily 
over her residence, like one taking note of an enemy's 
country. 

On the other hand, anoieot Grind brought down her 
lowering brows, and lowered her nether lip into close 
scrutiny of the gipsey ’s person, aod her whole face 
seemed to say,—** Nay, to spy out tbe land are ye 
come.” 

Snch suspicions glances appeared to strike awe into 
the bosom of tbe bold young gipsey, — sbe selected a 
ballad from her basket, and bolding it up to her of the 
• unsonsie foot, said, “ Shall I sing ye a song about the 
| add house of Laune f — they're a dead and gane now ; 

bnt it is wed my part to sing a song i’ their praise : 

maay a time have they sheltered the houseless head of 
! a Kennedy frae tbe waster blast : five women and fif- 
teen bairns-— my min mother, who was drowned in Dryfe, 
was aoe of them— have sat at their hearth when Drum- 
laarig gardens were a desart, aod the bonnie can 

lands of Closebnrn were a* in the Loid’s ain bend.” 

Aod with a voice of great natural swootnaaa, she mg , 
mnoh to my sarprise, a song about myself, ’which she 
said was as true as that orooked horns made handsome 
spoons, aod that the cunning hand clouted the kettle. 

BQNNIE ANDREW LAURIE. 

A down the barley’* golden beard 
The silver dew was dieeptag. 

As with the Uri I loved, 1 met. 

When a* the town was sleeping— 

•* The heaven aboon my Nannie’s bright. 

The earth aneath her flow’rie, 

Her sweet een aid the moon’s pare light”— 

Quo* bonnie Andrew Laurie. 

I tried to scorn him, bat my looks 
Grew kinder ay and kinder. 

With such • lovesome laddie near. 

How could I be bat tender? 

" O had I all yon mooii shines on, 

I’d give thee’t for a dowrie, 

So wed me when I come frae sea ”— 

Quo* bonnie Andrew Lanrie. 

"And maon I sit on yon green hill, 

When midnight stars are burning. 

And look my youlhfol bloom away. 

In hopes of thy returning ; 

While ilka dame who pastes by. 

Shall say right sharp and soorlie, 

* Yere waiting till the bine snow comes. 

And boouie Andrew Lanrie.” 

" See yon twin stars bright as thy e’en, 

Aboon Dalgarnock roaming, — 

Hear yon fair stream, between its banks, 

Ming sweet in sileut gloaming;— 

Yon stais shall foil from heaven — yon stream 
Shall change its channel boat lie, 

And cease to ran when I prove false” 

Quo’ bonnie Andrew Lanrie, 

" I’ve seen the stars fall, and the stream 
Wild from its channel ranging, 

And man’s best foith is like yon moon. 

Even while we gaze ’Us changing”— 

" Oh ever fair, and ever false. 

As April sun-shine’s sbow’rie, 

We part — and never more to meet” — 

Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 

We parted on a summer night. 

We parted high and proudly, 

The wind awakenM with the son, 

Tbe ocean answered loudly : 

The white sail fill’d, and fast the ship 
Shot past far-seen Barnhourie ; 

He saiPd, — but never more return’d,— 

Alas! for Audrey Laurie.. 

# ” Ah ! Andrew Lanrie,” exclaimed sbe of tbe unson- 
sie foot, ** I kenned the bairn weel, — he burnt my 
orntch, — sodded up my lomshead, — built up my win- 
dow, and turned tbe burn at Belton into my door. I 
kenned the bairn weel, — a giddy and a carried callant, 
but wi* a free band aod a frank heart,— he did me mair 
gude with tbe right hand than harm wi’ the left.— I 
have a gude right as well as thee, lass, to sing a song 
aaent the auld house of Laurie, — the name’s gone frae 


the land,— dead na the timmer at yule, — as sapless as 
my orutoh,— and there's nane can lift It again but this 
giddy callant,— and the wee bird says he'll soon be 
here,— I wonder gin he’ll ken anld Grizel with the on- 
•onsie foot,— her who gaurs the kye gang yelj,— can 
milk the cows in Cumberland,— can turn the moor-fowl 
on Drumlanrip brae into swans and turkeys, and tbe 

silver salmon of Nith into padlocks and toads I 

wonder gif he’ll ken anld Grizel with the unsonsie foot 
But hearken, hinnie. till I chaunt ye a crumb of an old 
world sang— it may do ye good, aod the thoughts on’t 
may cheer ye on your way frae a witch’s dwelling —It 
has a charm in’t, lassie, it has a charm io't, — no sucji 
a charm as oan make Geordie Gordon honest, or keep 
Willie Marshall frae berrying folk o* their hens, nor 
keep Tam Macgrab frae men’s pouches at Midsummer, 
— but sic a charm as shall send bonnie blythe Susie 
Kennedy away frae my door-stone wi* nae wi-h to come 
back in the lone hoar of night, to steal my staff, and 
my hollow atane, and my hemlock palled at midnight, 
and my teat of black wool, won from tbe black mou^h 
of the fox, and my milking peg, and all my carious 
gfiar, with which I work pranks, and win myself a 
name in this perverse world.” 

This catalogue of witching loons and trinkets had a 
visible influence upon the demeanour of the young 
gipsey ; and it was evident that the wish of tbe old 
woman was to inspire her unwelcome visitor with a 
salutary terror, which might ensure respect to her pro- 
perty during a midnight excursion, when half the 
bouses in Nithsdale pay tribute to her tribe. The old 
woman commenced on her promised lyric-^the spell 
might lie in tbe way in which sbe contrived with a 
voice, croaking and uncouth, to render audible this 
rude production in the matter it could hardly lie, 
and even the credulous author of Satan’s Invisible 
World Discovered, would have been unable to ques- 
tion the perfect innocence of the song, unless he had 
beard it from the lips of the author of all evil himaelf . 

ALAS FOR THE LAURIE? 

Alas for the Lanrie, 

Alas for the brave. 

The ruler on land. 

And tbe lord of the wave! 

Oh ! bright waved his banner. 

And bright shone his sword. 

Wherever he roamed. 

He was ruler and lord. 

Ob I brave and undaunted 
Through battle he rode. 

O'er the strength of the mighty 
He march’d like a god ; 

The proud sea obey’d him. 

And smooth'd at his call. 

As he swept down the Spaniard 
. With powder and ball. 

Oh, clap thy hands. Bourbon, 

Exult In thy pride ; 

Unscath’d thy glad lilies 
May dance on the tide ; 

Go sing on the deep sea. 

And laugh on the shore, 

Tbe right hand of Lanrie 
Shall dannt thee no more. 

On the sad day he sail’d 
The fair sun would not shine. 

His broad pennon hung 
like a pall o’er tbe brine ; 

The wave pass’d his ship. 

And came shuddering to shore. 

And I thought a voice said, 
u Ye shall see him no more.” 

O’er tbe waves he career’d, 

All their breadth and their length ; 

All exalting he sail’d. 

And rejoiced in his strength ; 

Bnt a flash fell from heaven, 

And a shriek went ashore. 

With tbe brfbbling of waves— 

And bis victories are o’er. 


voice keep in tone to charm tbe raveos and the hooded 
era wa,” said Sosie Kennedie, — “ losh me, it sounds 
like Willie Marshall's hand-hammer clinking on tbe 
rivets of a punch spoon. Sing ay that way, and nei- 
ther jand nor gipsey will danr to steer ye ; od, I never 
heard sie an nnmelodions croon since Jem Tbingom- 
thrnm, the Cameronian weaver, sang the merry song 
°f 4 As I came tbroogh the Sanquhar town,’ to the 
melancholy drauot of Coleshiil.” •* A truce fo thj 
foolery, girl,” said she of the unsonsie foot; "end 
think nae that I am the only ooe that hearkens thee. 
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There's ane whom naoe bat myself can see, bat ye 
need nae start aod rin, he shall not harm thee, — and 
there’s ane, a welcome ane, whom je shall see, — the 
sonsie lad frae far awa, — he’s in abint the holly bosh, 
— whom we call Andrew Lanrie ; come hither, lad, y e 
shall barn my broomslaff three times owre before 1 say 
foal fa’ thee.” And she laagbed till the riser banks 
rang again, and cried oat, “ Come Andrew Learie, 
my lambkin ; what base swords, aod ballets, and fire, 
and famine, and storms, and lasaries tnair deadly than 
them all, been doing, when they loot thy fair face 
bame?” 

I stept from my place of concealment, and went to- 
wards her :^the gipsey maiden, who believed, perhaps, 
that I was a production of witchcraft, conjured forth 
on the moment for no good to her, or wishing to be 
gone, ottered a shriek, and, starting off with the swift- 
ness of a doe, was lost in the neighbouring wood. The 
old woman arose, and looked for a minute’s space 
upon me, and said, “ Ab ! lad, bat ye have left the 
merry eye, and the blooming cheek abroad ; — ye are 
one of those who take .away corn from cannie said 
Scotland, and bring her home chaff. Bat come, Soot- 
land’s an altered Scotland since ye sailed away, and 
that ye’ll presently find. Death has berried the boose 
of the Lauries, and made their hearthstones canid. I 
said when ye departed, — and wha ever heard me tell 
an untruth? — that ye woald never see kith, nor kin, 
nor Dalgarnock kirk mair. Aye, ye may look, bat 
see if it be not true. And there was your ain love, 
Nancie Greersoo, kirked the ae Sunday, and kirk- 
yarded the neat ; — tbejr never prosper who break true 
love vows, — and je were vowed to ane anither, that 
my ain ears heard. It’s all true, Andrew Laurie, — 
was I no at her dredgie, think ye, an unbidden guest, 
and gat my brow crossed, and blood drawn, by the 
drunken laird of Cahoolie? In ae short week be was 
foand drowned in as little water as would have chris- 
tened him,— and I was mair than avenged. But away, 
— away,— question me not of kith or kin, — I like ill 
to speak of the dead, and some maun speak of me 
soon. Can I raise people from the dowie grave,— 
charm the last of a race out of a winding sheet, and 
bring youth hack, and merry aughteen, and langhing 
twenty again? Welcome hame, Andrew Lanrie, — a 
canid hearth and a deserted hall, a fremit face and 
gaping grave, — can wit and wealth mend that, think 
re?” And, laughing more in anguish than in joy, she 
closed the door in mv face ; and the last words I could 
distinguish were, “ Sorrow, and dool, and canid blood 
and dread of the grove, come to others as well as to 
Gtizel with the uitsonsie foot.” 

To speak with this woman, and learn tidings of my 
family, was much my wish, but old age had made her 
more wayward than ever; and when 1 knocked at the 
door, and told her who I was, she cried out, “ Awa, 
hnnrstlike man, awa,— I am a poor body in a lone 
house, with three bawbees and a pickle barley meal, 
ami I’m in bed, and my door’a burred,— Awa, bo- 
wcstlike man, awa.” After another fruitless attempt 
t<» draw her to a conference, I hastened on my way, 
and in a little while come within sight of a small 
promontory, three parts encircled by the river sur- 
rounded by a rode wall, and crested with innume 
rable grave stones — the kirkyard of Dalgarnock. 

(To b « concluded in our next.) 


APOTHECARIES’ BOYS. 


‘ It m indeed an excellent child ; one that physics the subject. 1 


That the peculiar habits and pursuits of indi- 
viduals produce corresponding peculiarities of 
character, manner, ana appearance, is so trite 
a remark that I am almost ashamed to repeat 
it. It is matter of the commonest observation. 
Wc can generally detect a lawyer, a doctor, or 
a bailiff at first sight ; nor is a black coat always 
necessary to the developeoient of a parson, nor 
a red one to that of a soldier (unless he belong 
to the local militia), nor (least of all) a blue 
coat that of a sailor. A skilful operator can 
always detach the man from his dress. You 
may cut a tailor out of his new black suit, as 


easily as he cut it out of the broad-cloth : shake 
a barber out of his own hnitus ; or smoke a 
seller of hams at any distance, under his recent 
layer of pepper and salt. 

A better illustration of this position is not to 
he found than in the subject of this article. Has 
any one of my readers ever considered with at- 
tention that variety of Esculapian species called 
apothecaries’ boys ? If he has, he must confess 
that no animal exists more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the naturalist, or more strikingly illus- 
trative of the powerful and rapid effect of habit 
in modelling tne human system. 

The first thing to be observed about an apo- 
thecary’s boy is his peculiar look. He is never 
young, i. e. morally; and this sort of age in 
the expression of his countenance contrasts 
oddly enough with the physical attributes of 
youth about him. There is a staid gravity in 
nis manner far beyond his years ; he seems per- 
petually impressed with the consciousness of 
bis hign destiny. Regard him well; you are 
looking on no ordinary being. You behold the 
embryo pharmacopolist, the germ of druggery, 
the future dispenser of disease, the arbiter of 
health and siclcness, the page of the presence 
in the palace of death ! His complexion marks 
him as not of this world ; it is of a murky pale- 
ness : he looks as if he fed on assafoetiaa, and 
os though his drink was the decoction of stuffed 
alligators. When I am at all unwell, I see an 
apothecary’s boy with a horror I can’t dissemble. 
He seems to me the herald of the grave; his 
touch is a diaphoretic, the glance of his eye is 
a calomel pill, his talk is bitterer than does, 
his smile is a dose of ipecacuana, — 

Salts are in all bis steps, manna in his eye. 

In every gesture colocynth and rfanbarb. 

His dialect is no less remarkable than his ap- 
pearance. It too smells of the 6hop. It is an 
extract of the Pharmacopoeia, the concentrated 
essence of the Materia Medica. He does not 
express himself with great facility; his elo- 
quence is a species of filtration assisted by me- 
chanical force, the result of gentle pressure 
gradually increased. In its other aualities it 
resembles the off-cast resulting from tne process 
of despumation; his flowers of rhetoric smell 
of the flower of sulphur, his wit is a sort of 
muriatic acid, his sarcasms the nitrate of silver, 
and his ordinary prose like the residuum of dis- 
tilled vinegar. In one respect he is like Shake- 
speare, he has ‘small Latin and less Greek;’ 
hut then he compensates for the scantiness of 
his stock by the frequent use he makes of it. 
The weakness of each individual blow is atoned 
for by the constancy of its reiteration. He is 
perpetually humiliating and consoling his bear- 
ers by ‘ humanum est errare,* throwing us into 
despair by ‘ ars longa, vita brevis,’ knocking 
us down at every corner with ‘ venienti occurrite 
morbo,* and outraging our sympathies by 4 ex- 
perimentum fiat in corpore vili!’ To bear biro 
speak, you would suppose him the most cau- 
tious personage alive. He tells you, with 
profound shake of the head, and with true 
pharmaceutical pomp of enunciation of the 
rashness of some practitioners; for his part, 
* he always likes to feel his way.* He con- 
demns Cooper for the indiscreet use of the 
knife, and Abernethy for the indiscriminate ad- 
ministration of the blue pill ; at the same time 
he slily insinuates that when ‘ a certain person’ 
gets into full practice, matters will be managed 
better. 

3 But alas, give him an opportunity of trying 
his skill, ana see how he will fling discretion to 
the winds of heaven ! Let an unlucky patient 
of the poorer sort enter the shop during his 


toaster’s absence. Mark how he feels his 
makes him thrust out his tongue, and minutely 
describe all his symptoms. Observe the avidity 
with which he seizes the pestle, the spatula, 
the lancet ; the undissembled ecstasy with which 
he prepares to extract a sound tooth, or bleed 
an emaciated patient. The success of this last 
operation refutes the old adage, and proves by 
analogy the possibility of getting blood out of 
a turnip. Look at the glee with which he 
spreads the scarifying blister, thickly sprinkled 
with unrelenting cantharides ; the eagerness with 
which he mingles the desperate draught, des- 
tined to work wild havoc in the intestinal re- 
gion. Gods ! with what demoniac joy he bends 
over the Circean cauldron and sees ‘ the hell- 
broth boil and bubble.’ 

The character of an apothecary’s boy i s so 
legibly imprinted on his front, that all his efforts 
to conceal it are fruitless, 4 The Ethiopian can- 
not change his skin, nor the leopard his soon.’ 
Some of this tribe affect to be dandies ana oh* 
of the town ; but it won’t do. Their awkward 
dandyism, formal gayety, and methodistical style 
of dissipation, are sure to betray them. In 
spite of the gilt spurs and ominous bunches of 
seals, we soon find out that 4 all is not gold that 
glitters.’ An apothecary’s boy laces his stays 
as if he were fixing a tourniquet, and puts on 
his cravat as if he were applying a cataplasm. 
He drinks a glass of wine as though it were 
hippo, and swallows a bon-bon as he would a 
bolus. He enters into amusement with au air 
of apprehension, touches a lady's hand as if he 
were afraid of catching a typhus, and prome- 
nades in the saloon with the same air with which 
he walks the hospitals. You see him in the 
street with his pockets stuffed out with packets 
redolent of nausea. His skin bids defiance to 
the 4 cosmetic powers,’ and all the perfumes of 
Araby cannot sweeten him. 

In fine, an apothecary’s boy is a nuisaoce, 
a bore, a charlatan,’ a sort of 4 noli me ton* 
gere,' a perpetual 4 memento mori,’ a scion of 
the nether world, an off-set of the grave, a ba- 
silisk whose eye fascinates you to destruction, 
a torpedo whose toueh benumbs into a palsy. 
You have a feeling of nnhealthiness in his pre- 
sence; you dare not say your life is your own; 
you fancy yourself inhaling the atmosphere of 
the Upas, or the steams of a charnel-house. 
He is a walking abstraction, a living epitome of 
all morbid phenomena, a virtual rcpreseotatiie 
of 4 all the natural shocks that flesh is brir 
to.’ — Museum. 


ON UMBRELLAS. 

** To modo beta* spatiare sob ombriL” 

All clauses of men have reason to bless tbe iovectk* 
of umbrellas, except hatters and hackoeycoaduBti. 
To them indeed, an umbrella is caviare : it is an fB ’ 1 * 
ous cloud interposing between them and the sasof 
tune : it is worse than tbe deadly nigbt-sbsde, or 
funereal cypress. But to all others what a ddwwts 
refuge, whether for shade or shelter ! Nay, eves lo ^ 
aforesaid ingrates, it generously offers both ; bst * !t * 
a cynical pride worthy of Diogenes, with a self-dtn)®! 
selfishness, they refuse to avail themselves of this t«J- 
tiraable advantage, merely because it imposes a sdsWj 
restraint on their own abominable acqaisitivmw- A 
hatter rarely carries an ombrella, a hackney 
vtr. To the first, it is true, the damage of s bat is of*** 
consequence, as it can be so easily repaired : 
cranium of the other is usually surmounted bj * c#,tr ‘ 
ing which defies deterioration. Wet within, be cin* 
little for the wet without. Like Cato, he maaali W 
coach-box, cracks his whip, and smites at 

“ The war of elements, the wreck of matt**# 

" And the crash of worlds.” 
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Umbrellas are the constant companions of etrcrj man 
of sense and taste. Like literature, “ adolescentiam 
iguot, aenectntem oblectant, secondas res ornant, 
tdversis perfngium ac solatiaro prsebent, deleclant 
domi, non impediont foria, pernoctant nobiscam, pere- 
grioantor, rnsticantur.” Which, for the benefit of ray 
anlearned readers 1 thus translate : 

“ Umbrellas teach the young to walk elegantly, and 
rapport the tottering steps of age ; to the rich they are 
a becoming ornament, to the poor a shelter and a con- 
futation ; a handsome piece of fnroitnre at home, abroad 
bo impediment ; a most convenient appendage by night, 
in travel, or in the country." 

As for myself, I have never gone without an um- 
brella from my earliest years. Mv cotton umbrella has 
accompanied me through all the chanoes and changes of 
this mortal pilgrimage. It has travelled with me over 
all countries. Under its protecting wings I have tra- 
versed the plains of Egypt and the sands of Araby : 
propped upon its ferule, I have clambered up the Alps 
and the Appennines, Taurus, Caucasus, and Imaus. 
and the giant brotherhood of “ the western star." 
Caa opted in its maternal folds, I have floundered 
through the bog of Alien, mizzled through the Hebri- 
des, and braved all the waterspouts of the Atlantic. I 
might well address my umbrella in the glowing laognage 
of one of the greatest of our living dramatic poets : 

** Have I not on the sky-roofed mountain slept. 

Rock'd by the whirlwind t and when loal and dark 
Tbe midnight march of the careering storm 
HowPd o'er fh* uprooting pine ; when nature quak’d, 

As with the mighty throb of dissolution. 

Amid the variona tnmalt of my soul. 

Have I not ftU the sweeine u of thy presence?* 1 

After this account, my readers will not be surprise 1 
to learn, that 1 am a oonnoisaear of the first water in 
every thing regarding umbrellas. I know to a nicety 
the precise kind of umbrella that each individual ahonld 
carry ; the points of keeping that ought to exist be- 
tween it and his rank in life, profession, age, and 
general costome. For a long time it was deemed un- 
fashionable to carry an umbrella : I hail with joy the 
favourable revolution which has so generally taken place 
in public opinion on this subject. At present, thanks 
to the genios of true taste, an umbrella is considered 
an indispensable appendage to the outside of a fine 
gentleman. But on the first introduction of any im- 
provement a certain want of taste will be discoverable 
in its application. Thus, we sometimes meet iu Bond 
Street, a doughty hero, with well-blacked mustaoliios 
and prodigious spurs, and carrying an umbrella, withal! 
Now, friend as I am to umbrellas, I must enter ray 
most serious protest sgaiost this incongruity. A sol- 
dier, or one who affects to be a soldier, shoold be 
above the weather : but these knights of the carpet too 
clearly exhibit a painful consciousness that the weather 
is above them. To be sure, I have heard (his practice 
defended by Dr. Dryasdust, the friend of “ the great 
unknown/’ on the principle that the idea of an um- 
brella was originally taken from the testudo of the Ro- 
man soldiers, under which they sustained the “ iron 
sleet nod arrowy shower" of the enemy. But I suspect 
that the learned autiqnariao stands alone in this opi- 
nion. As to riding with an umbrella, a practice for 
which we are ridiculed by our French neighbours, I 
am aomewhat dubious. I am afraid it is not quite the 
thing in the street ; on the road, indeed, it has its ad- 
vantages : you may goad your coarser on with the ferule, 
or by unCnriing the umbrella, considerably expedite 
jour progress ou a windy day. A poet mounted on a 
smart back with a parapluie extended thus, may make 
a very tolerable representation of Pegasus. I cannot 
venture, however, to recommend this custom to every 
ooe : n. loose-seated rider might, iu a high wind, be 
raised by bis umbrella to an inconvenient elevation from 
the saddle. 

Consistency is the soul of taste, and the glory of a 
rational being. To promote this valuable quality in 
amsbreHa-carriers, I shall briefly notice the correspon- 
ded relation which ooght to exist between every man 
his umbrella. 

A small man should not carry a machine of this kind 
large ; be will appear to be extinguished in its over- 
wVtelQ|0g amplitude. A large person, on (be other 
looks unspeakably ridiculous with a very small 
anbnell*. Every gentleman should have this article of 
I wonld M-soou see a two-penny postman with a 


[ good bat, a general post without bis gaiters, of a post- 
' boy in Hessian boots, as a gentleman wilb a cotton om- 
I brella. A clergyman should wear a handsome one of 
dark blue silk ; green is the colour for a lawyer ; brown 
for a doctor (the proper hue of a bolus) ; purple for a 
nobleman ; crimson for a dancing-master, and black for j 
•n undertaker. Cotton is tbc proper general material 
for the umbrellas of tbe 41 tiers 6tat." An oilskin may 
be allowed to postmen, pedlars, and mercantile travel- 
lers. Very large umbrellas are proper for apple- women 
and field-preachers ; a tailor shoaid never be permitted 
to carryone, except it be second-band, and well patched 
io many places. Soldiers, sailors, and ladies, I inter- 
dict from tbe use of umbrellas altogether ; a small cot- 
ton parapluie for a milliner's apprentice or haberdash- 
er's clerk ; a neat silk one, one size larger than a para- 
sol, for s governess, or a lady's maid. 

Umbrellas may be carried in various ways. Some 
use them as a walking-stick ; others carry them under 
the arm, as a horse-soldier does his sword ; others on- 
der the arm also, but reversed, as tbe infantry carry 
their muskets at a funeral. This is good, as it keeps 
the persons behind you at a civil distance. Bqt the 
method which I prefer is to grasp tbe umbrella uearly • 
in the centre, and swing it violently backwards and for- 
wards as you walk ; thns you may contrive to keep 
your line of march tolerably unobstructed both in front 
and rear. When it rains, keep yonr umbrella, gene- 
rally speaking, about the level of the foreheads of the 
passers-by, by this means you will knock off their hats 
with astonishing facility. If you meet a person consi- 
derably taller than yourself, attempt to raise your um- 
brella above his : reverse this rule with a short man , 
by a dexterous twist you may strike your adversary’s 
umbrella into the mud, or at all events damage it and 
bis face considerably. Should you break a shop-win- 
dow with your parapluie (no unlikely thing), always 
walk on quietly as if nothing bad happened ; if the 
street be crowded, you are almost certain to eaoape. 

Of all affectations, the most detestable in my eyes is 
an umbrella enclosed iu a walking-stick. When the 
fashionable prejudices ran against umbrellas, it was a 
dastardly piece of insinoerity, a base desertion of tbe 
cause of troth, a cowardly deference to triomphant 
error. Now it is an absurd and unmeaning piece of 
mystification, a proof of equal deficiency in sense and 
taste. As if, forsooth, a walking-stick wss superior 
in beauty to that beautiful combination of whalebone, 
wood, brass, iron, silk, bnckborn, and bamboo, which 
constitutes an umbrella, or as if snch a gross and 
clumsy artifice could impose ou any one ! 

1 entertain a most profound respect for an old um- 
brella, and 1 think that in no case is the ingratitude of 
roan more flagrantly exhibited, than in the neglect and 
contempt with which tbosS faithful guardians from the 
storm are treated in their declining age. After pro- 
tecting oar heads for years from the pelting riin, the 
rattling hail, tbe driving sleet, or the drizzling mist, 
they are at last thrown into some dirty corner to monl- 
der into unmerited oblivion. This is a severe reproach 
to human nature, a blot on the escutcheon of manhood. 
For my part, I have a neat cabinet, where 1 keep all 
roy umbrellas ranged in proper order ; I consider it as 
an asylum for the faithful servants and companions of 
tny former years ; I keep it superstitious! y clean, and I 
often have those old umbrellas sprinkled with rain 
water, for the purpose of refreshing them with wbat I 
mast in some sort consider as their native element. 
On each of them is a label expressive of the date of 
their manufacture and term of service. To visit this 
cabinet is my constant and favorite recreation ; it is a 
copious source of tender and delicious recollections , a 
well-spring rf sweet imaginings ; a mournful and plea- 
sant music of the past ; a sentimental panorama of de- 
parted joys ; a history of the heart in beautiful hiero- 
glyphics. One umbrella reminds me of scenes where 

“ My careless childhood strayed" 

“ A stranger yet to pain." 

How often have I shared another -with the friend of ray 
youth ! This was the means of my introduction to the* 
loveliest of women, that was the constant companion of 
our stolen interviews on many a dark and dreary night 
of winter ; this accompanied me on my pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Virgil ; that was with me when I visited 
, the scenery of Rousseau’s Eloise, and with the old 
’ blue cotton one bare I poked in tbe ruing of Pompeii. 


To this I owe my life, to that my liberty : the one 
turned uaide the dagger of an assassin in Naples ; tbe 
other by its successful mediation with - a wealthy rela- 
tive saved me from the jaws of s prison* But my 
heart bleeds at this last recollection, and I most con- 
clude. — Lit . M ue mm . 


INDIAN MANNERS. 

( From the Franklin ( Missouri ) Intelligencer. ) 

On the 6th instant (April) our river presented 
the extraordinary spectacle of about forty c*- 
noes, gliding rapidly upon its bosom, and con- 
veying nearly three hundred Indians, being prin- 
cipally whole families. The sight was more 
interesting and the show much greater than 
might be supposed, as they covered the surface 
of the water for a considerable distance. As 
they were passing the town with astonishing 
rapidity, an Indian, who had arrived the day 
revious, communicated something from the 
ank, when, by a precise and simultaneous 
movement, the whole flotilla turned, quartering 
up the stream, and approached the shore. They 
maintained a perfect silence, which was only 
interrupted by a single voice, which pronounced 
with emphasis, the word “ whisheg ” — Curiosity 
led us, the next morning, to visit their camp, 
where they had pitched very commodious tents 
or wigwams, exactly equal in number to that 
of their canoes. These are made with flags or 
bull rushes, about four feet long, and so ingeni- 
ously sewed together as to be a complete pro- 
tection against wind and rain. One long piece 
placed vertically, and supported by poles, forms 
the wall of the building, and two separate pieces 
the roof. These when they move, are rolled 
together, and are very light and portable. The 
floors are formed with bark, temporarily used 
for the purpose, and overspread with bearskins. 
Their persons and countenance are disgustingly 
dirty, but many of them, on special occasions, 
appear in brilliant colours, and clean garments. 
The instances are few where we have witnessed 
at any family fireside more harmony, peace, 
and freedom, from the ills of this world, than 
prevailed with these sons of nature. They were 
at this time perfectly sober' and contentment 
rested on every countenance. Not an angry 
look was seen, or a tone of voice heard whicn 
indicated the least dissatisfaction. Some of the 
men were cleaning their guns and putting in 
preparation their fanciful decorations for a war 
dance, while others walked with a stately and 
measured step through the camp, combining the 
sternness of the warrior with the gravity of a 
statesmen. The squaws were making mocasins, 
providing their simple repast, or kindly aiding 
the employments of their husbands, wnile tbe 
children were sportively shooting their arrows, 
or playfully jumping and frolicking on the bank, 
Some of the women have a mildness, harmony 
of voice, and softness of manper beyond what 
the lower orders of civilization exhibit. None of 
them, however, have florid complexions, handsome 
forms, or beautiful features ; probably in conse- 

3 uence of tbe laborious nature of their domestic 
uties. For custom, among these as among 
all other uncivilized people, ungenerously com- 
pels the females to transport burthens, carry the 
children, dress the skins, paddle the canoes, and 
perform almost every fatigue duty except that of 
the chase. Some of the men have fine persons, 
beinjg tall,, erect, and symmetrically formed. 
Their manners, when sober, are reserved and un- 
affected j their walk more deliberate, stately and 
graceful than ours j and their carriage perfectly 
easy and natural. . They possess great equan- 
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imity and nonchalence with respect to passing 1 
events, and never, unless intoxicated, indulge in 
petulence, curiosity or surprise. They appa- 
rently took no notice of the numerous visitors 
at their eaihp, except sometimes to throw on 
them a natural and independent look, indicating 
neither hauteur or a c e nsciousne e s of i nferiority . 

During the day they gave an exhibition of 
their war-dance, at several places in town. — This 
exercise is one of peculiar joy and festivity, as it 
celebrates their triumph over enemies, ana grati- 
fies the passion of revenge, which is proba- 
bly the strongest that actuates their fero- 
cious bosdms. On this occasion they use their 
gayest attirte, calling to their aid the diversified 
plumage of the feathered race, fancifully arrang- 
ed and variously ornamented. Their faces ex- 
hibit a most grotesque and terrific appearance, 
by being painted in every variety of colour and 
manner : thus prepared they collect in a group ; 
a musician beats upon a hoarse souading drum, 
and two or three shake gourds filled with peb- 
bles, while the others shout loud and hoarsely ; 
jump up and down, and use every ludicrous ges- 
ture and uncouth attitude, and make every hor- 
rid grimace which can add to their frightful ap- 
pearance, or heighten the exhibition of their sav- 
agejoy. 

Their desires are few and easily satisfied, and 
they show no disposition to hoard up the goods 
artd chattels of this world for purposes of osten- 
tation, or the gratification of looking at them. 

If they have not the artificial luxury of civil- 
ized society, and the complicated machinery 
which its ingenuity devises, they neither know 
nor feel the want of them, and suffer no more by 
the destitution than we do by being deprived of 
the nectar and ambrosia of the Gods. The temp- 
tations of money, our anxieties with respect to 
our calculations, and the frauds, competitions 
and vexations which avarice puts in operation 
among us, are to them unknown. The weaiy 
traveller gratuitously experiences their hospital- 
ity without being molested by inquisitive inter- 
rogatories or disturbed by an impertinent curi- 
osity. Their passions, however, are unrestrain- 
ed, and they are cruel to enemies ; but custom, 
which every where tolerates absurdities, not only 
justifies this, but renders it a glory. Their sen- 
sations, both of pleasure and pain, are probably 
much less acute than ours. Their moral facul- 
ties are uuimproved, but they are just and ob- 
liging to each other, although they are treacher- 
ous to strangers. * 

Some instances of dishonesty occurred among 
them while they were here, dome of the boys 
sold their bows and arrows to those of the town, 
and after having received payment, managed to 
get their articles into their hands again and run 
off with both. One of them went into a store 
and wanted to " swarf* for whiskey. It was 
measured and delivered, and when he found that 
he had safe possession of the delicious draught, 
he observed, “ me big chief, but got no money.” 
So the store-keeper was compensated for his li- 
quor by the honor of treating a sovereign. 

These Indians were the Sacs and Foxes of 
the Mississippi, on their way home. 


POPULAR PREJUDICES AND SUPERSTITIOUS 
IDEAS PECULIAR TO THE ESTHONIANS. 

Of Unlucky Days, Sec. 

The fishermen who dwell on the coasts of the Baltic 
never use their beta between Alt Saint’s and St. Mar- 
tin’s ; they would then be certain of not taking any fish 
through the whole year : they never fish on Saint BLise’s 
day. On Ash Wednesday the women neither sew 
nor knit, for fear of bringing misfortune upon the oattle. 
They contrive so as not to nse fire on St Lawrence’s 


day ; by taking this precaution, they think themselves 
secure against fire for the rest of the year. 

This prejudice of lucky and unlucky days has exist- 
ed at all times and in all nations; bat if knowledge and 
civilisation have not removed it, they have at least di- 
minished its influence. In Livonia, however, the peo- 
ple are more than ever addicted to the most superstiti- 
ous ideas on this subject. In a Riga Journal ( Rigaischs 
StaJtblotter, No. 3657, anno 1822, edited by M. Sona- 
ta) there are several passages relative to a letter I 
written from beayen, which is no other than a catalogue 
of lucky and unlucky days. This letter is in general 
circulation ; every body carries it about him, aod, tboogh 
strictly forbiddeo by the police, the copies are multi- 
plied so profnsely as to increase an evil, all attempts to 
destroy which have hitherto failed. Among the conn- 
try people this idea is equivalent to the doctrine of f*- 
tality ; and if they commit faults, or even crimes, oo 
the days which are marked as uoincky, they do not con- 
sider themselves as guilty, because they were predestin- 
ed. The flight of certain birds, or the meeting of cer- 

tain animals on their first going out in the morning, are 
in their minds good or bad omens. - • - They do not hont 
on St Mark’s or St. Catherine’s day, on penalty of being 

unsuccessful all the rest of the year. It is a good 

sign to sneeze on Christmas day. Most of them are 

•o prepossessed against Friday, that they never settle 
any important business, or conclude a bargain on that 
day ; in some placet they do not even dress their child- 
ren. They do not like visits on Thursdays, for it ia 

a sign that thej shall have the troublesome guests the 
whole week. 

The oare and preservation of their flocks are nlso a 
fruitful source of superstitious ideas In some dis- 

tricts. when the shepherd brings back bis fiook from the 
pasture, in spring, for the first time, he is sprinkled 
with water from head to foot, in the persuasion that this 
makes the cattle thrive. --- The malignity of beast* of 
prey is believed to be prevented by designating them 
not by their proper names, bnt by some of their attri- 
butes. For example, they call the fox haUkukl (grey 

coat ;) the bear, layjatyk (broad foot,) &c. &c. They 

also fancy that they can oblige the wolf to take another 
direction by strewing salt in his way. The howling of 
wolves, especially at day-break, is considered a very 
bad omen, predicting famine or disease. In more an- 
cient times it was imagined that these animals asked 
their god to give them food, which he threw to them ‘ 
ont of the clouds. - - - When a wolf seizes any of their 
cattle, they fancy they can oblige him to qnit his prey 
by dropping a piece of money, their pipe bat, &c~ They 
do not permit the hare to be often mentioned, for fear 

of drawing it into their corn fields. To make hens 

lay eggs, they beat them with an old broom. - - - In fa- J 
mili. s where the wife is the eldest child of her parents, 
it has been obseived that they always sell the first 
calves, being convinced that if kept they would not 

thrive. To speak of insects or mischievous animals > 

at meat-time is a sure way to make them more vora- j 
cious. j 

If a fire breaks out, they think to stop its fary by j 
throwing a black ben into the flnmes. This idea, of an 
expiatory sacrifice offered to a malevolent or tutelary J 
power, is a remnant of paganism. Various other truces j 
of it are found among the Esthooians' ; for instance, at : 
the beginning of their meals they purposely let fall a ‘ 
piece of new bread, or some drops of liqnor from a bot- j 
tie not yet begun, as an offering to the divinity. , 

It is very offensive to the peasants for any one to 
look long into their wells ; they think that it will cause 
the wells to dry up. 

When manure is carted into the fields, that which 
falls from the cart is not gathered np, lest misohievons 
insects and blights come opon the com. 

When an old house is quitted for a new one, they 
are attentive in noting the first animal that dies If it 
be an animal with hairy feet, the sign is good ; bnt if 
with naked feet, some fowl, for instance, there is 
mourning in the house ; it is a sign of misery and bad 
success in all their undertakings. 

These are the prevailing popular prejudices in the 
three Dnchies : a great number of them, especially 
among the Estbonians, are connected with tbeir ancient 
Mythology ; others originate in that general weakness 
in the untaught mind, which seeks in strange practices 
a remedy for fancied future or actual present evils. 




prejudices. There are as many in the Ros St Demi 
and the Marais, as there are on the banka of the Dun 
and Lake Peypns. 

ARTS AMD 8CXSXCS8. 


DIVIXG-BBLL. 

The diving-bell, or rather the improved iostnaeat 
now in nse at Port Patrick, is a square osst-aetd 
frame, about 8 feet high, 22 feet ia ciroumfrresm, sad 
weighing upwards of four tons. This frame b, of essne, 
open below, and at the top are It small ciroelar en- 
dows, made of very thick glass, snob as are aonetum 
seen need on board of ships. These windewa an a 
cemented or puttied in, that not a babble of water caa 
penetrate ; and when the sea is dear, and partwabiij 
when the son is shining, tbe workmen are enabled a 
carry on their submarine operations witkoat the aid of 
candles, which would consume nearly as maefa air at 
any equal number of human bellows. la the inside of 
the bell are seats for the workmen, with asks to hug 
their tools oo ; and attached to it is a stroag doable 
air-pump, which is a great isaprovemeat os the oW- 
fashioned plan of sinking barrels with air. Tton tin 
pomp isaaea a thidc leathern tube, which b dosdy 
fitted into tbe bell, and tbe length of which cm easily 
be proportioned to tbe depth of the water. At my fee 
supposed, tbe beU ia suspended from a very long mat, 
the shaft of which is sank to ibe very keel of s vend, 
purchased and fitted np for (he purpose, sad which ii, 
in fact, a necessary part of the diviog apprnts*. Oa 
the deck of this vessel is placed the air pomp, worked 
by four men, with an additional hand to watch the sig- 
nals. When about to commence operations, the sloop 
Is moved to the outside of the breakwater, the air- 
pump pnt in motion, tbe crane worked, and then ga 
down the aquatic quarry men. From it® weight tad 
ahape, tbe machine mast dip perpendicularly ; while 
the volume of air within enables the workmen to 
breathe, aod keeps out the water. On arriving at the 
bottom, the divers are obit fly. annoyed with Urge beds 
of sea weed, although from the inequalities of the 
channel at Port Patrick, and the partially uneven awa- 
ner in which the ledges of the bell occasionally real « 
the rooks, it is impossible to expel the water altoge- 
ther ; and this, it is presumed, is the reason why it i* 
dangerous to descend in rough or squally westher, abea 
the heaving and agitated deep would be apttodufe ia 
tbe smallest cranny. To guard against the eflecli « 
several hours’ partial immersion in water, the men are 
provided with large jack-boots, caps of wool, •» 
coarse woollen jackets. They also observe the precaa- 
tion of stuffing their ears with cotton, as the roa»t»at 
stream of air which descends from above, ecc*»i«as, 
at first, an uneasy sensation, and is even apt to pra* 
dace deafness. The chief sob-marine artift caaae fra® 
Holyhead ; end out of 180 masons, carpealera, ■» 
labourers, only one man, it is atid, voinahered » 
assist him. A respectable and ingeatoua gentle*** 
who had been down in tbe bell, stated that ke Wt a® 
inconvenit-noe whatever ; but the air-panp 
among w horn were made some minute inqiiirie#, **** 
their heads at this piece of informatioa, sad hist** 
that tho volunteer diver bad often felt a little qeeetw, 
and, for one thing, " bad taken his victuals very 
badly.” Here then, we have two or three mea wan- 
ing with perfect ease and safety, 20, 25, sad 
times 30 feet below water. In carrying «ot the ** 
pier, it is necessary to make a bed for the Ibautsi^ 
stones, which would otherwise be left at the aw®/ 
the waves — and this, in a word, is thedatyof tbe 
vers. WHb picks, hammers, jumpers, aod 
der. tbe most ragged surface is made even* •** 
only a bed prepared for the huge masses of stoee w 
are afterwards let down, but the blocks the®**' 
strongly bound together with iron and cents** 
divers, like other quarrymen, when they 
blast,” take good care to be pnt oat of h*rn» 

By means of a tin tube the powder is keptq«j« JTj 
and a branch from the larger cavity, hollow, 
with an oaten straw, is lengthened to the vety 
of the water before tbe fuse is lighted. ^ B *f e . or MfT 
cases the powder has failed to explode, **d ** f "a 
teasing for the men, after three or foar hey 
work below water, to be compelled to 
for tbe sole purpose of repeating the bla*tf»f f roct5 *' 
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TBS CABINET. 


FUISB OP LITrLB WOMEN. 

FIOI TBI SPANISH. 

I wall to make my preaching short, as all good things should be. 
Far I was always fond, I own, of a short homily ; 

Of little women, and fas courts of law a most brief plea ; 
little wtO said makes wise, as sap most fructifies the tree. 

Hhhetd who laughs and chatters much, the moon I’m sure 
must sway. 

There’s In a little woman love — nor little, let me say ; 

Some eery tall there are, but I prefer the little— nay. 

Change them, they'd both repent the change, and quarrel night 
and day. 

Love prayed me to speak well of the little ones — the rest 
They give, their noble qualities and charms : — I'll do my best ; 

I tdMspeak of the little ones, but don't think I’m in iest ; 

That they are cold as snow, and warm as fire, is manifest. 

They're cold abroad, yet warm In lore ; shy creatures in the 
street ; 

Good natural, laughing, witty, gay, and in the boose discreet— 
Welldoing, graceful, gentle, kind, and many things more sweet 
Toull find where yon direct your thoughts— yes many, I repeat. 

Within a Iktle com paw oft great splendour strikes the eyes, 
la a small piece of sugar cane a deal of sweetness lies ; 

So to s little woman’s face a thousand graces rise, 

And large and sweet's her love ; s word’s sufficient for the wise. 

The pepper-corn is small, but yet, the more the. grain yon grind, 
The more it warms and comforts ; so, were I to speak my mind, 
A little woman, if (all love) she studies to be kind, 

There’s not Us all the world a bliss you’ll fail in her to find. 

As in a little rose resides great colour, as the bell 
Of tbc email lily yields a great and most delightful smell. 

As in a very little gold exists a precious spell, 

Within a Utile woman so exceeding flavours dwell. 

As the small ruby is a gem that clearly does outshine 
For laatre, colour, virtues, price, most children of the mine. 

In little women so worth, grace, bloom, radiancy divine, 

Wit, beauty, loyalty, and love, transcendent ly combine. 

Little's the lark, the nightingale is little, yet they sing 
Sweeter than bfrds of greater site and more resplendent wing ; 
So Nfttc women better are, by the same rule,— they bring 
A love more, sweet than segar-plums or primroses of spriug. 

The goldfinch and Canary-bird, all finches and all pics, 

Stag, scream, or chatter passing well— there’s quaintness In 
their cries ; 

The brilliant little paroquet says things extremely wise ; * 
last sack a little woman is, when she sweet love ontsighs. 

There's nothing that with her should be compared— *t is profana- 
tion ; — 

fine is n walking Paradise, a smiling consolation, 

A bleating, pleasure, of all joys a sparkling constellation, 

Id fact — ana's better iu the proof than in the salutation 1 

Small women do no harm, kind things, though they may some- 
times call 

Xk angry names, hard to digest ; men wise as was Saint Paul 
Say, of two evils choose the least ; by this rule it must fall. 

The least dear woman yon can find will be tbe best of all 1 


Wigs. — Who would think that the elegant and inter- 
esting Mary Queen of Scots wore a periwig? yet so it 
would certainty appear from the following letter of 
Kanllyn to Cecil, published in Cbalmer’s Life of that 
iB'futed and ill-tretted Princess. “ So that now here 
•re six waiting women, although none of reputation, but 
Bfra. Mary Seaton, who ia praised by this Queen to he 
th« finest busker, that is to say, the finest dresser of a 
username bead of hair, that is to l»e seen in any country : 
whereof we have seen divers experiences, sinoe her 
•omiag hither : sad, among other prettie devices, yes- 
terday, and this day, ahe did set sach a curled hair upon 
the Queen, that waa said to beaPekEWYKE, that show- 
ed very delicately , and, every other day, she hath a 
new device of head dressing, withoot any cost, and yet 
uettelh forth a woman gay lie well. 

This Perewyhe or Mary’s I conceive to have been 
. mere ringlets of false hair, for we know that it was the 
fashion of those days to wear borrowed locks, and of 
. different colours. Mary’s own hair was black, 
j Hentxner, describing Queen Elizabeth, as be saw her 
fgoing to chapel, says, “ she wore false kmir, and that 
sand,” Tbo ladies in those days absolutely caused the 
grtHi to be violated to obtain the hair of the dead, and 
inveigled children, who bad fine hair, to secret places, 
to rob them of their locks. They also dyed their hair of 

S colours, but particularly of a sandy coloar, in 
sent to the Queen, whose natural locks were of 
U 

inr told by St, Gregory, that women in bis time 
their heads extremely high ; environing them 
any tresses of false hair, disposed in knots and 
, so as to resemble a regular fortification. In- 


deed, before his time, Jnvenal, describing the dress of 
a Roman Lady, tells us that 

“ WUh curl* on carls, like diC*mnt stories, rise 
Her towering locks, a structure to tbe sides." 

Josephus reports, that the Jewish ladies powdered their 
bpir with gold dust; a fashion that was carried from 
Asia to Rome, and from the adoption of which the hair ; 
of the Emperor Commodes is said to have become so 
bright, that when tbe sun shone opon it, his bead ap- 
peared as if on fire. 


The Political Shoemaker. — Tbe following ac- 
count of a visit to an eccentric character, known at the 
Cape of Good Hope by tbe name of the political shm- 
maker , might furnish a scene for a farce, not unamusing. ' 
This Dutchman (for such we suppose him to be) is one , 



come. After a long story about the fall of Napoleoo, | 
tbo restoration of tfie Bourbons, tbe marriage ef the . 
Doc de Berry, all of which the shoemaker predicted, 
M. Arago, in bis Voyage Round the World, proceeds : 1 
“ Tired enough already of the political pretentions j 
of the shoemaker, I was going to acquaint him with » 
the diotive of my visit, and to ask for some shoes, j 
when be soddenly resumed, * Apropos , sir,’ said he, 
with a doleful look : * Europe has lately been the then- { 
tre of a very dreadful event. The battle of Waterloo J 
has deprived Franoe of many of her brave fellowa ! I 
foretold, sir, that those guards would die rather than 
surrender.’ ’ That was no difficult matter.’ ‘ Certain- 
ly not : but it was Columbus’s egg — say before-hand 
what will happen ; and don’t wait for events before you 
pronounce : but let us wave that subject, and proceed 
to an affair almost as terrible, and much more glorious 
for you, tbe battle of Toulouse ! Long Hue Soult, air ! 
Long live Soult / There’s a general for you ! O that I 
bad been there !* * I was there, sir!’ * Why did you 

not tell him to exterminate that odious raoe of island- 
ers?’ ‘He did.’ ’Some of them, however, escaped 
. . . .But then, with so small a force it was impossible 
to effect, more. So ! you were at tbe battle of Tou- 
louse ; (N.B. I was not.) As a draftsman, probably ? 

I know that country well.’ ’ I dare say you do.’ * I 
have been all over it.* * That is very dear.' • And at 
this distance I hare detailed the action, and drawn an 
accurate plan of tbe battle. You shall judge, sir, 
whether I have misconceived tbe thing.’ He immedi- 
ately fell to work, and in a trioe the two armies were 
drawn ap on the parlour floor. Some stout lasts are 
the French ; a new shoe ia a substitute for Soult. 
Wellington is represented by a boot-strap, and his sol- 
diers by scraps of leather. A chair ia the hill where 
the oarnage takes place ; a calf-skin the Garonoe ; a 
pail the canal : nothing is forgotten. The shoemaker 
gives the word, every thing moves and acts. With 
one touch the rapid historian overthrows columns, 
causes our troops to advance, pals to flight the descen- 
dents of Loans, (who was be f) tumbles them into the 
river, and leathers the English. Tbe fire flashes from 
I bis eyes ; he rolls about with enthusiasm ; and, when 
I the action is over, be clsps Soult under his arm ; flings 
| the French upon a sofa ; throws the English aside among 
the rnbbisb ; puts a general in his pocket; gives Wel- 
lington a kick ; and rises breathless, and proed of his 
tri'imph. 1 Excellent, air, excellent! ooe wonldawear 
you had been at that bailie, jour representation* of it is 
so correct ! ’ ’I was there, sir ; pan, i ohm s th e r e : 
aud from this place 1 directed all the movements ; for 
I foresaw the engagement. Stop a moment: look at 
this map of the conquests of tbe French ; observe all 
these dots ; they are so maoy cities taken by them ! 
(So saying, he showed me a paper quite black with- 
dots ) It is rather tbe worse for wear; but ! keep it, 
for I made my first campaigns with it, and we ought 
not to be ungrateful to our friends.. . • • Will you do me 
the honour to take a glass of wine ?’ * No, I thank 

you, sir ; I came to .... .’ ’ To-morrow, air, I will 

measure you : tod we will resume the conversation.’ ” 

Chicken Manufactory. — That there now exists, 
at Damietta, in Egypt, a sort of Chicken Manufactory, 
i« most true *. and tbe fact is thus stated by a Traveller 
of unquestionable veracity, Major Machcorth, in his 
•* Diary of a Tour through Egypt and Palestine.” — 
*• On the 28th of January, 1822, we went, accompa- 


nied by the Vice-Consular Janissary, to a large half- 
mined Arab house, in the out-skirts of the town, where 
we foond an old blind Arab, who is st the bead of tbe 
establishment. For some time be objected to oar ad- 
mission, particularly lest we should have any gold 
about us, which, be said, would certainly addle the 
eggs. Nevertheless we were at last graciously allowed 
to pass through two small apertures, one about three 
feet square, and the other, two feet sqnare; from 
whence we emerged into a dirty narrow passage, on 
each aide of which were several small holes, stuffed 
with straw. On opening one of these boles, we looked 
into a circular room, resembling a very large oven, on 
tbe floor of whioh were several thousand eggs, laid on 
tow, and ranged in single row, round a small circular 
hole, not unlike the funnel of a furnace, and through 
which, in fact, the necessary heat w.as convoyed from 
a fire beneath. The heat of the place did not exceed 
that of water moderately warmed, sad waa certainly 
under the degree whioh marks blood heat. We stood 
for some time in the passage, without finding that the 
temperature incommoded us in the least. The old Arab 
told us, that it required 22 days to hatch the eggs l 
aud we saw some, the shells of which bad been recent- 
ly broken, and all the chickens, except one, appeared 
lively and healthy. — This very singular mode of hatoh- 
isg eggs is totally unconnected with any influence of 
the climate, and tbe same or a similar process, aided 
by a steam apparatus, might be praotiaed any where 
else, were it thought de»irahle, with every prospect of 
sucoess. The young chickens, when hatched, should 
not be exposed too soon to the influence of the exter- 
nal air.” 


Hannibal’s Passage over the Alps. — Nothing 
but, an acta si inspection of the route, can give an ade- 
quate idea of tbe difficulties he most have bad to en- 
counter when be entered this defile, which is forty miles 
in length, and defended by many formidable passes, 
where a few men, placed on tbe heights above, might 
have successfully resisted the most powerful armies. 

Tbe acconnt given by some historians, of Hannibal’s 
dissolving the rocks by vinegar, in his passage over the 
Alps, appears so improbable, that it has generally been 
treated, in modern times, as a fable, undeserving atten- 
tion. An inspection of the route, however, inclined me 
to believe that tbia story, like many ancient fables, was 
founded on facts that have been perverted by tbe igno- 
rance of historians. In many of the posses iu the val- 
ley of the Isere, where the rocks overhang the river on 
each aide, a path carried midway along the side of tbe 
precipice might be obstructed by a projecting mass o f 
stone, as to deny, access to oxen or elephants. Now, 
in such situations, it will be readily admitted that a 
small quantity of gunpowder would effect more io a few 
hours than the labour of men for several days, especi- 
ally as, from tbe narrowness of tbepass, not more than 
one or two men could work at tbe same time. We are 
unacquainted with tbe means which the jmpients em- 
ployed in breaking, and. removing large masses of stone *, 
it is possible that the expansive power of vapour might 
be one of thorn. Thus bytbosiug hard calooveoos rocks, 
and filling the cavity with concentrated vinegar, and 
plngging up the aperture, they might, by tbe evolution 
of gas, obtain a similar elleot to the explosion of gun- 
powder, or the expansion of steam ; this effect might 
be farther increased by ntaking a large fire against tbo 
rock. Count ’Romford ascertained that a drachm of 
water, inclosed in a mass of iron the size of a aolid 
twenty-four-pounder cona cm, was aoffideatto burst it, 
with a tremendous explosion, on the application of heat : 
even tbe expansion off water by freezing will rend the 
hardest rooks. It also deserves attention, that most of 
the calcareous strata in the Alps are intersected by cross 
seams, evidently the result of crystallisation in the 
mass, aad these seams are often aa dose aa to be near- 
ly imperceptible, aid quite impervious to air or water. 
By taking advantage of each seams, and making tho 
borings in them, a email degree of expansive force 
would rend large masses of rook, os they split wills 
great facility along the cross, seams, which are the na- 
tural cleavages, and are nearly aa regular as those of a. 
rbomboidal crystal of caloapar. 

.1 am inclined to believe that Hannibal, wboae mind 
was so fertile in resources, might bo acquainted with 
the power of compressed vapour, or gaa, in bqirstiag 
masses of stone, and that be employed vinegar, not aa a 
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chemical agent to dissolve the projecting masses of rock 
that obstructed his progress, but to act mechanically in 
rending them, either by the evolution of gas, by. the ex* 
psnsion of vapour, or by the force of both these agents 
conjointly. It is indeed difficult to conceive bow such 
a story as that of dissolving the Alps with vinegar, 
could have originated without some foundation in fact : 
but facts, imperfectly understood, have not unfrequent- 
ly been transformed by historians into prodigies, which 
have maintained credit for ages, and at length are re- 
jected as fabulous, until ciroumstances are disoovered 
which elucidate the obscurity of history, and enable us 
to separate truth from error . — BaheweWt Traveh . 

Paris. — A circumstance happened abqot a week ago 
to one of our poets, M. Denne-Baron— certainly not 
very favourable to midnight or moonlight inspiration. 
Onr poet, of a very contemplative turn, and of very 
soft and gentle manners, stopped, on his way from a 
visit to a friend, in the middle of the Place of Notre 
Daime. It was midnight, and he watched with admira- 
tion the effect of the waning moon on the gothic towers 
and buttresses of the venerable cathedral. All at once 
he was roosed from his reverie by the sensation of being 
vigorously seised by each arm by two individuals. His 
first impression naturally placed him in the robust grasp 
of two robbers ; and in order to extricate himself from 
their onweloome pressure, he offered them all the 
money his purse contained. The gentlemen, refused 
his offer with a tone and air of dignity, and proved that 
they could not he thieves, by announcing themselves as 
agent de police. On this a little dialogue took place : 
** What do you here?”—'' You see, I admire that ao- 
oient monument.*' — “ The hour is well chosen, certain- 
ly ; but where are your papers t” — " 1 did not know 
that it was neoessary to have papers to look at Notre 
Dame/* — “ Without bad intentions, nobody would stop 
at this time of the night before the church/*— “ You do 
not suppose, I hope, I had the design of putting the 
towers in my pockets 11 Insolent ! follow us.” — 
** But, gentlemen, I am well known ; I am a member of 
several learned Societies, in which i have for colleagues 
several members of his Majesty's Government. I have 
translated the Elegies of Properce into French verse, 
and published various poems, which you must have 
seen mentioned and applauded in the Journals/’ — 
“ Marchon/* The poet made no further opposition ; 
he had no carnal weapons, and he followed his assail- 
ants to the Corps-de-Garde. There, in spite of his word 
of honour that he would not escape, he was put into the 
cage. The next morning four soldiers marched him 
before the Commissary of Police of the Quarter, who 
being assured ’ by the prisoner that he was perfectly 
known to several estimable notables, they were sent for. 
They explained who and what was the unfortunate 
detnu. M. Denne-Baron was released ; had a good 
breakfast with friends ; and his only revenge is an- 
nounced as a Poem entitled “ The Cathedral Stealer, 
or the Holy Police.” 


REPOSITORY OF OS1IIV8. 


“ And justly the Wise-man thus preach'd to us all,— 

“ Despise not the value of things that are small.’* — 

Old Ballad. 


CHARADE. 

ST A LADY. 

[ Never before printed .] 

If y First Is a strange set of mortals you’ll own, 

A comical compound as ever was known ; 

The air that they breathe is compos’d all of sighs. 

And the language they utter Is that of the eyes ; 

Though ’tis very well known they can both swear and lie, — 
So ladies beware when you see them draw nigh. 

My Next Is a feat by the youthful admir’d. 

Where strength and agility both' are required. 

My Whole is well known as a remedy sore. 

And deem'd for the beart-ach a permanent cure ; 

But th’ experiment’s desperate, and if yon would make it. 
Proceed not too rashly, but look ere you take it. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Preservation of Fish, &c.— For ensuring the 
sweetness of fish conveyed by land-carriage, the belly 
of the fish should be opened, and the internal parts 
sprinkled with powdered charcoal. — The same material 
will restore impure or even putrescent water to a state 
of perfect freshness. The inhabitants of Cadiz, who 
are necessitated to keep in tanks the water for culinary 


uses, were first indebted to our informant, during the 
late Peninsolar war, for the foregoing simple yet effica- 
cious remedy of an evil which they had long endured. 


VARIETIES. 

Presentation of a Gold Vase. — An elegant An- 
tique gold Vase, richly chased, and of a perfectly 
unique design, was lately presented to Mr. Turner, 
of tbis town, Lecturer en Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Pathology.— Tbe bandies are composed of serpents en- 
twined. — On tbe top of tbe cover which is bordered 
with a wreath of roses, shamrocks and thistles, is a 
beautiful figure of Apollo, reclining on a lyre, and hold- 
ing a shield emblazoned with tbe snn. — On one side 
Mr. Turner's arms are engraved : on tbe reverse, is a 
tablet, surrounded with laurel, and supported by jEscu- 
lapins and Hygeia, with their respective emblems. — It 
bears tbe following inscription : — 

THIS VASE is presented to THOMAS TURNER, Esq. 
Membku or the Koval Collsgs or Suaosoxs, London, 
See. St c. See. by tbe members who attended his Erst course of 
Lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Human body, as a sincere though inadequate token or the respect 
they entertain for bis Talents and Industry as a Public 
Lecturer, and of their regard for him as a Man. 

The Weather. — The wealher seems to have been 
equally unseasonable, daring the whole summer, nearly 
all over the Continent. In France it baa been as wet 
as in onr own moist climate ; and in various parts of 
Germany and Italy there have been extraordinary falls 
of snow up to the eve of tbe dog days. 

Peace and Plenty. — A person writes — “ During 
a recent visit to the beantifally situated towu of Tot- 
nesa in Devonshire, I was so much struck with tbe low 
prices of provisions there, that the following vay be- 
come a carious though not quite a literary recoid : — 

•• A young roasting pig and a handsome dish of fish just 
caught, enough for a party of eight persons, Sr. Id. ; a leg of 
mutton sufficient for seven persons, it. Sd. ; a roastiog pig 
weighing 14f6. If. 6 d . ; a turbot weighing ‘PUb. If. 104. ; two 
pair of soles, 18 inches long, three large whitings and fourteen 
smal ler ones, If. 6 d. — For several weeks, 10s. 6d. per week 
was sufficient for the liberal supply of meat from tbe butcher 
for a most respectable family consisting of fourteen persons.” 

M. Belzoni. — We are concerned to state tbe failure 
of M. Belzoni’s intended journey across Mount Atlas 
to Tombuotoo. Bj a letter from that traveller, dated 
Gibraltar, 10th June, he states his having met with ao 
unexpected atop to his progress from tbe Emperor of 
Morocco, through whose country he wished to pass 
Mr. B. attributes his failure to some intrigues, but 
adds, “ they are wofully mistaken who think that ttiey 
oan tarn me book with one blow. The only conse- 
quence of this reverse is, that owing to what I have 
gathered of information, I shall be able to proceed 
with better prospects in another quarter ; and by tbe 
time you will receive tbis, I shall probably be one- 
third of my journey further south than I have been in 
my last route.” 

The Mocking Bird. — In my solitary but amusing 
rambles over these delightful prairies, I now, for tbe 
first time in my life, notwithstanding my long residence 
and peregrinations in North America, harkened to tbe 
inimitable notes of the mocking bird, ( Turdut pollyglot- 
tut.) After amnsing itself in ludicrous imitations of 
the other birds, perched on the topmost bough of a : 
apreadiog elm, it at length broke into a strain of melo- | 
dy the most wild, varied, and patbetio that ever I bad i 
heard from any thing less than human. In the midst of 
these enchanting strains, which gradually increased in 
loodness, it oftentimes flew upwards from the topmost 
twig, continuing its notes as if overpowered by tbe 
sablimest eculscy. — NuttalTs Travelt. 

Summary Conversion. — Macleao, tbe Laird of 
Coll, adopted a very summary method to bring about 
uniformity of sentiment in one of the Hebrides, a small 
island called Ram. When he entered apon the pos- 
session of that sterije spot, be found all the inbabitunts 
Roman Catholics ; and being himself a zealous protec- 
tant, it was not without considerable vexation that he 
•aw all his dependants having recourse to a mode of 
worship so little in unison with his own views as a 
churchman. To effect a reform in tbis important con- 
cern, he placed himself one Sunday, during mass, at the 
entry of tbe chapel, and having ordered the congrega- 
tion to be dismissed, he locked tbe door, and put the 
keys in his pocket, threatening the people, as they pass- 
ed him in going out, that he would cane every individ- 


ual who should venture to retain to take part ia ft tne 
superstitious ceremonies. From this moment ill die 
inhabitants of Rum embraced the Protestaat faith, aid 
went to tbe kirk with the Laird. It happened that 
Maotean, whilst thos exercising bis zeal as a refomer 
had aeconded his menaces by shaking, in tbe beet trf 
his converts, a golden-beaded cane, which he gave then 
to understand would prove the instrument of their poo- 
isbment in case of a relapse to Popery. A eirconiUue 
which led tbe other Hebrideans, whenever they had oc- 
casion to speak of the conversion of the people of Ran, 
to call them the Protestants of the golden-headed cose. 

A Puritan’s Description of the Fair Six-Ex- 
tracted from a pamphlet entitled 1 A Brief Antonie of 
Women.* London, 1653. — * The goldea tresses of 
their haire (which being curiously kept soluble to their 
outward apparel , and according to the newest fashios) 
doth manifestly expresse the true performance of their 
duty to their lord and master Lucifer in observiag to 
well bis liverye : and that they may mors reaUie ap- 
pears to be bis, and their beanty seeme more hilari- 
ously light to other, they patch up their y U sage* with 
pieces of darknesse, which are as so many seali of &• 
than to binde to his pleasure and will. Their roUbg t 
eies like shining pearle seeme to be the baits that is* 
snare men in their love, whose fruit is destraetha. 
Their cures delight to entertain frivolous diacotrses, es- 
pecially if it relate to their praise and oomneaditm, 
which is to them a thing not plausible. Their tongue 
(that stirring and aotive member both offeasive and de- 
fensive) defensive in opholdioge their owa sopposW 
credit though ever so bad ; offensive in scolding, ibey 
ing, and detracting from their neighbours though ertr 
so good. Their lippes are the posterns whence isweth* 
lying, deceite, and all manner of dissimuUtioo. Frm 
the crowne of their head to the sole of the foote then 
is no good member, no. not one. That they are a belpe 
ants a man is indisputable, but in what senoe? Tea- 
haunt his estate, divulge his secrets, and bee a ooabn- 
•11 trouble and vexation to hia spirit all tbe dales of Iw 
life. They are fickle, changeable, and varioas at de 
wgathercocke, oonstante in nothing hut ioooosluc*. 
and humane creatures meerly metamorphosed seenisp 
to bee that which truly and reallie they are not, sod ii 
a word, it is most apparent that they only arelhegrtil- 
est and most powerful temptations to evill of all other* ; 
the very gulphe where man's reasoa, governance, nd 
discretion is often swallowed up, and the admsitiw 
rocks whereon many have been shipwrecked.’ 


Theatre-Royal.— On Saturday evening, M# 
Night, as altered from Shakespeare, was perforaed; 
and received by a brilliant and crowded audience rith 
the greatest approbation. Tbe principal attract#*" 
the- evening was Miss M. Tree, in the part of F«« t 
in which character she evinced the nioed diseriniM- 
tion, and considerable pathos. Of Miss Grappas 
( the lady who is expected to socceed Miss Hm* 
mersley) it gives os much pleasure to speak nod "* 
vourably. Her performance waa, throughout, «*T 
creditable, the only defect being a degree of embank- 
ment which will naturally yield to increased cooM*®*- 
MR. Browne’s Malvolio was excellent ; nor cm i« 
omit noticing Mr. Porteus, in Sir Toby 
think it decidedly one of hia best perfo rmances. 

TOCORBESPOWDBWT8. _ 

Ronald it rejected. — Tbe incident of the tale is altofetitf *T 

A Querist may obtain the desired information on p enotd im- 
plication. 

Jnvenis’ Communication shall be inserted in osr nexL 
A Constant Reader ; Anecdotes of Captain Herbert, 

Hale; Method of obtaining flowers in Winter; R) 71 ' 
Observer— arq received. 

Manchester : Printed and Published by BEMYSM* 
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ON THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 


THE most prolific writer of modern times is, 
certainly, the author of the Waverley Novels. 
These interesting publications, which far sur- 
pass any others of the same kind, will not only 
tare much influence upon society, during the 
present period, but are destined, doubtless, by 
their great and peculiar merits, (which are alike 
acknowledged by the critic and the mere general 
reader,) to produce effects upon the people of a 

• distant age, when the contemporary works of a 
similar description will leave behind them no 
traces of their existence. 

1 have often thought that it would, to a culti- 
vated mind, whose foresight had been sharpened 
by the retrospective views of history, be an in- 
teresting subject of speculation, to try to dis- 
cover the nature ana extent of the influence 
which these singular productions are likely to 

* produce upon society. 

It is something like a national peculiarity in 
English authors that some of the best of them 
should publish anonymously the most elaborate 
works, which they had no intention to claim, 
and which have been traced to the writers only 
by accidental circumstances. Thus Addison’s 
papers in the Spectator were *' Fairy favors 
which should last no longer than while the au- 
thor was concealed.” The Tale of a Tub was 
never directly acknowledged by Swift, and has 
been ascribed to him upon notning better than 
circumstantial evidence. Of the admirable^ let- 
ters of Junius, the most studied composition 
in any language, the author declared that he 
was “ the sole depository of his own secret and 
it should perish with him.” To the long list of 
writers to whom my remark will apply we must 
add the Author of the Scotch Novels. 

These publications have been ascribed to se- 
veral persons well known in the literary world ; 
but I have never, though I have sought them, 
discovered any plausible reasons for their beiug 
attributed to any other person than Sir Walter 
Scott. It is true that thi9 opinion is not so 

C valent as it was some time ago, and that it 
been especially affected by the apparent 
contradiction of the Author in the introduction 
to die last Novel ; but after an attentive exami- 
nation of the denial to which I refer, some 
readers will probably agree with me in think* 
ing, that it is either an equivocation, or at least, 
one of those harmless forfeitures of veracity 
In which, under such circumstances, an Au- 
thor may be excused for indulging, when he 
- does so to check the intrusion of unauthorized 
curiosity. 

I shall briefly and hastily state some of the 
masons which nave induced me to suspect Sir 
"Walter Scott of being the Author of the Wa- 
werley Novels. 

1. Prior to the appearance of these works Sir 
Walter was the most industrious Author of his 

g and not inferior to the great unknown in 
as well as in dispatch. 

Since the publication of the Novels Sir 
sr has written hardly any thin^ ; though it 
iwn in the circle of his acquaintance that 


his studies have been prosecuted with as much 
vigour as ever. 

3. Several of his poems, as the Lady of the 
Lake, and the Lord of the Isles, in particular, 
require only to be converted into prose to make 
parts of the sorites of Novels. The form of the 
stories is the same ; the characters are similar ; 
and the peculiar nature of the reflections which 
are made in these works after the recital of an 
affecting occurrence, is quite characteristic. 
The similarity between some of the poems of 
Sir Walter Scott, and the Novels, in almost 
every point of view in which they can be com- 
pared, has always appeared to me to be very 
strong evidence. The more a person reads of 
these works with the object of making out the 
identity of the author, the more, I am sure, he 
will be convinced of it. 

4. Previous to the appearance of a new Novel, 
Sir Walter has been known to visit the scene to 
which it referred. 

5. The small pieces of poetry thinly scattered 
over the Novels must alone awaken a strong 
suspicion in those who have been accustomed to 
the poems of Sir Walter Scott. 

6. The Novels are prihted at the same press, 
and issued by the same publishers, as the ac- 
knowledged works of Sir Walter Scott. This 
reason would be of little importance if it stood 
alone, but it deserves to be mentioned as it sup- 
ports the general evidence. 

7- The Novels contain many legal phrases, 
seldom known to persons not in the profession 
of the law, and allusions, which prove the au- 
thor to be a profound antiquarian. 

8. Sir Walter Scott has been used to write 
anonymously. A number of Reviews, Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk, and I know not how 
many more things, have been publicly ascribed 
to him without contradiction. 

9. The acquaintance of Sir Walter, who visit 
at his house, and have the best opportunities of 
observing his proceedings, and estimating his 
powers, are among the foremost to ascribe to 
him the anonymous Novels j and, on the con- 
trary, the claim has, as far as I know, only 
been opposed by persons who are least likely, 
except from their presumption, to form an opi- 
nion upon the subject. 

The reasons which I have stated for suspecting 
Sir Walter Scott of having written the Waverley 
Novels appear to me to be very, strong ; their 
strength is increased by the weakness of the 
objections which have been raised by those who 
have opposed the conclusion ; and still more, 
by the paltry evidence, by which the claims, 
made for other persons, have been supported. 

Manchester. Q. 


ALPIN. 

IN THE 8TYLE OP OSS1AN. 

( Translated from ths Dutch.) 

Luminary of the stately Night! bow mourn- 
fully risest thou in the East l — Hark ! — the 
storms shriek yet from afar — roaring waves np- 


L 


proach with devastation— dark clouds, with 
pallid borders edged, fly through the troubled 
sky. The birds have departed at the voice of 
the tempest — the night-owl has repaired to his 
ruined dwelling — horribly he howls from yon- 
der shaking rock, and his screams are on the 
field. 

By intervals, O Moon, shewest thou thy coun- 
tenance, pale as death, through broken clouds. 
— New clouds raise their grey heads above the 
glimmering hills — thy unsteady rays fly yet over 
the bending grass— but slowly descends the 
darkness of the grave around me, and the spi- 
rits of the dead arise before mine eyes. Like 
meteors are their glittering forms ob the hill of 
winds. Descend to your mansions, ye souls of 
pleasing Bards ! until the dawn break into your 
darkness, and your voice be heard again over 
the sea, as the voice of breezes, whistling along 
the mossy rocks. — Sink softly on your low pil- 
lows of dust, ye ghosts of departed maidens! 
until the rose again bloom on your cheeks, and 
the evening-gales, sighing from the rocks, play 
with your waving locks. — Why should ye recau 
to me the years that are past, the days of our 
meeting on Lora? — When my strength was like 
a beam of fire, when gladness dwelled in my 
bosom. Salgar ! I see thee in thy strength ; but 
my powers are broken. Thou art pleasant as 
ever, grey-haired Ullin ! but my voice is become 
hoarse ; it vanishes, as the son of the rock*, 
on the expanse of the ocean. — Solitary I remain, 
deserted by my friends ; and no Bard comforts 
me with his soothing lay. — 

8ALGAR. 

Sorrowful, treadest thou over the heath : dis- 
consolate, watchest thou on the mountain of 
winds. The storm of autumn precedes thy steps ; 
he carries thy plaints along with him. Spring 
finds thee lamenting on the hill, and thy voice 
of woe drowns his soft-whispering breath. — 
Why is thy joy departed, O Aipin ! why is thy 
gloiy like that of the dead ? — Gnef has whitened 
thy looks ; thy voice is worn by lamentation. 

ALPIN. 

My fame rests in the grave — the narrow house 
incloses my joy. The howling of winter in- 
creases not my sorrow ; spring refreshes me not 
with his dew. Listen to my distress, O Salgar ! 
not small is the cause of my tears. Return, ye 
dark-brown yean, which ( have lost; restore 
to me the remembrance, of which ye have be- 
reft me ! — 

Salgar! thine eyes have seen Minona, the 
favoured maiden of Nossa. — I loved her in ray 
youth : thou heardest, in other times, my song 
of her in the wood. — Her eye was softer than 
the moon in a summer’s night — on her cheek 
blossomed my happiness among roses. Her 
heart was as pure as the snow of the hill ; her 
breast calm as the sea, after the departed storm. 
When the morning-sun rose in the sky, we left 
our huts, and the shades of the wood neard our 
tender conferences. 

Once, the morn was lovely, as the counte- 
nance of Minona, as the rose after a dewy night. 

• The Echo. 
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The howling storm* had fled away, on the rol- 
ling waves of the sea ; the torrents had returned 
to their gloomy chambers. Like a triumphant 
warrior, stept forth the sun from the horizon, 
and his splendor shone on the mountain-tops. 
My soul was at peace like the meandering stream 
in the vale ; mine eyes were brighter than the star 
of the descending night. Joy attended my steps 
at the side of my Minona over the fleld ; with 
bounding hearts walked we towards the dark 
wood. On the way, I touched the harp of mu- 
sic. My hand, enraptured, struck not the lav 
of devastation, not the bloody tones of Fingal. 
From my chords thrilled love, and the sortly- 
blushing Minona accompanied me with her 
voice. Our song resounaed in the tent of the 
hunter ; in the midst of his panting hounds, he 
heard it roll, from afar, along the declivity of 
the hills. 

On a sudden, dark clouds gathered from the 
west; on dusky wings returned the tempests. 
The sun hid his lovely head in a cloud— the 
whirlwinds roared over the rock — the storms 
screamed over the dark heath. From distant 
hills rolled the thunder on: awfully rumbled 
his voice through the clouds : ghastful flew the 
unsteady lightning over the green hills, and his 
glittering was over the expanse of the field. — 
With sullenness approached the sea ; her dash- 
ing billowB climbed the rock. When the light- 
ning had expelled the gloom, we saw, at a dis- 
tance, the white sails heaved up by the foaming 
surge : the blue light yielded, ana the shaking 
thunder rumbled through the darkness of mid- 
night with redoubled force. Distant, over the 
heath were the sound of the returning hunter, 
and the howling of the terrified hounds. — Death 
descended on a thunderbolt; his violence was 
against the loveliest of maidens. At my side 
fell Minona ; in the rocky glen died my beloved. 
— My hope fled with the blast ; my joy, with 
the roaring waves. Lonely I stood on earth, 
deserted on the hill of storms. I had no friend 
to console me — no maid to sooth me — no heart 
to return my love. Mine eyes could shed no 
tears, my breast was as the parched field after 
a short shower. — Sorrowfully I gathered four 
glittering stones, and under a fir, reddened by 
the blast, their moss-grown heads marked the 
narrow-house of the beloved maiden. 

SALGAR. 

My tears are for the dead ; my sorrows for 
the inhabitant of the tomb. Great is thy woe, 
O Alpin ! irreparable the loss of thy love. 
No more hast thou a beloved maiden to rest on 
thy bosom, no companion in the feast of Selma. 
Thine eyes will remain red with tears, incurable 
is the wound of thy heart. — But the storm ap- 
proaches anew. My spirit is borne ou it, to- 
wards the silent dwelling of Colma. Our 
graves are apart. She slumbers far away, on 
the heath. Darkly I fly over the hills to my 
Colma, and the night finds our spirits hovering 
in sweet communion. 

ALPIN. 

I am alone, O Minona ! alone on the rock of 
the hill. Arise, spirit of my beloved ! arise on 
this silent eminence. — Fairest of daughters ! — 
thou still tamest — Ab ! why tormentest thou 
thine Alpin ? Knowest thou not again his 
voice ? — Minona, my Minona ! — 

MINONA. 

How is the voice of my love over the field — 
the melodious voice of my beloved over the long 
rass of the graves ? — In the depth of my dark 
welling I heard it— in the motionless stillness 
of the dead. 


Night hovers over the mountains — the tem- 
pest rages — my spirit arises from the earth — he 
ascends like a column of mist, on the glimmer- 
ing of the main— on the wind he rushes on— on 
the wings of the storm he speeds to meet thee ! 

ALPIN. 

I see thee, O my love, as a darting ray of 
the moon on the top of the snowy hill. From 
afar, I heard thy voice on the blast — thy call, 
half-drowned in the storms of the rock. Fear 
thrilled not through my limbs — no alarm struck 
paleness on my countenance. I exclaimed : be 
silent, ye winds ! ye stonns of the mountains, 
cease your roaring— descend on the brown moss 
among the rocks, or hide yourselves in the 
broad summits of the wood. — Pleasant is your 
rustling among the broken clouds, but sweeter 
is the voice of my beloved. It is as the sighing 
evening-breeze on the field, as the murmuring 
of the rivulet in the valley. — Thou drewest near, 
daughter of loveliness ! Thy voice, unmingled, 
came to me. The fragrance of spring breathes 
around thee ; the dew of thy breath bathes my 
looks. — 

My years are fled away in sorrow, joy left me 
with the fire of youth. When the storm 
screamed from the rock, when the North-wind 
swelled the billows, I sat on the lonely shore 
deserted by the glory of maidens. My bow lay 
unbent at my side — the white-plnmed arrow 
slept on the sand. Over the main, mine eyes 
wandered, like a hind on the rock ; they sped 
with the rolling waves, till where the clouds 
rest on the expanse of the sea. With the flood 
they returned — empty, with the foaming billow. 
Minona was departed from earth ; she was gone 
to rest in the stillness of the tomb. — Vainly I 
charged the wind with my lamentation. My 
glory was withered as the rose in autumn ; my 
soul was fallen as dust before the approaching 
flood. When the storms are at rest, my song 
rolls no more along the winding shore, nty harp 
resounds no more on the field, when the moon 
rises in the stillness of night.— O Minona, who 
will dry up my tears ? who will, compassion- 
ately, bend the bow at my breast, or plunge 
the sword into my heart ? — Return, O my, be- 
loved, with the spring, with the gales in the 
wood of songs. — When shall I ;hear again thy 
voice, as in my youth? When wilt thou awake 
from thy long slumber ? — 

MINONA. 

Thy Minona is torn from thee ; the conqueror 
of Heroes seized her with his mighty hands. 
Her face is grown pale as the moon on the hill 
of Fura, her breast, cold as clay. Mine arms 
embrace the dust, worms slumber on ray bosom. 
Gone is my beauty ; but my love remains : he 
is stronger than the destroyers of Morar. — The 
foot of the hunter was on my grave, the steps 
of the running hounds. I heard not their noise 
— the stillness of ray dwelling was not broken : 
— but Alpin approached from afar, and feeling 
re-animated my mouldering bones. — When the 
wind, at night, cajne forth from the west, my 
spirit hovered, with the waning moon, among 
the departed maidens — half glimmering, wan- 
dered we, in dreary union, along the declivity 
of the stony hills. I heard thy wailing on the 
distant shore, like the howling of the wind be- 
tween the cleft rocks. I then left the mournful 
circle, and my shade hovered on thy looks. — 
Sweetly resounded thy complaint in the wood — 
with pleasure heard I thy lamentation of love. 
Thy remembrance rivetted Minona — thou call- 
edst her the lovely maiden of Torman. Sadly 
I saw the dawn glimmering in the east. Un- 
mindful of the orient sun, I left thee and went 


down to my dark dwelling. How long shall yet 
be our separation, O my beloved?— 

ALPIN. 

The time of my fading is near— near is the 
hand which shall scatter my leaves. Age is on 
my tongue ; my strength has vanished as the 
evening-breeze in the top of the oak.— Open 
thy narrow dwelling for me, 0 Minona! share 
thy cool pillow with thy love. — Behold ! spring 
approaches — he shall hover on our united dn^ 
tne drops of heaven shall bedew our gnr& 
The hero shall shed a tear on each stone ; loving 
youths shall exchange embraces on our dust— 
From afar sees the mariner the shaking summit 
of the fir, that withers on our tomb. Deepb 
moved he sings of our love, and mournMi 
gazing, he passes along. C. T. 

Manchester, 18M August, 1823. 


FROM “ SMILES FOR ALL SEASONS .* 1 


The clever Idiot. 

A Boy, m Nanay record* t«H, . 

Had dropp'd his drum-# tick in the well ; 

He had good sense enough to know 
He would be beaten fort, and so 
Silly (tho* silly from his cradle) 

Took from the shelf a silver ladle. 

And in the water down it goes. 

After the dromotick, I sap pose. . 

The thing was miss'd, the servants Maned, 
But In a week, no longer named : 

Now this not salting his designs, 

A silver cup he next purloins, 

(To aid his plan, he never stopp'd) 

And in the water down it dropp’d 
This caused some words, and much inquiry. 
And made his parents rather fry ; 

Both for a week were vex'd and cross. 

And then submitted to the loss. 

At length, to follow np his plan, 

Onr little, clever, idiot man 
His father's favMte silver waiter 
Next cast into the wat'ry crater. 

Now this, indeed, was what the cook 
And butler coaid not overlook ; 

And all the servants of the plane 
Were search'd, and held in mach disgrace. 
The boy now call'd oat, “ Cook, here— Neil ; 
What's thia ao shining in the well !" 

This was enough to give a hint 
That the lost treasures might be in't ; 

So for a man with speed they sent, 

Who down the well directly went. 

They listen with expectant ear, 

At last these joyful words they hear, 

" O, here's tne Ladle, and the Cup, 

And Walter too— so draw me op." 

“ Hold/' quoth the boy,/* a moment sl«j, 
Bring something else that's in your way." 
Adding (with self approving gnu,) 

“ My Drum-stick, now your hand is in." 


A jf altering Opinion.. 

An Artist who rated his skill rather hig^ 

Was thus to a brother revealing 

His foture intentions respecting the sky 

Which embellish'd hU Drawing-room ceiling. 

“ This plan I have tbonght of, and now owna to try, 
This is far the best method now an’t it? 

To whitewash it first, let it carefhlly dry, 

And then at my leisure to paint it." 

** Why, Sir," said the other (and nearly had to* 
In his face in a lond ft! of laughter,} 

“ I think I should set about painting it first. 

And then, you know, whitewash it after.'' 


Irish Advice. 

“ O, dear mamma ;' said llUle An, 

“ The ice I was induced to take 
By that kind Irish gentleman, 

Has really made my stomach ache." ^ 

" My dearest love, then, take advice," 
Her mother said ; " I’m sure yoa wifi; 
Don't eat another glass of ice 
Without first taking off the chill." 


The Importance of Ten Minntes. 

A Buffoon once complaining to Frauds the Hr*, 
That a Lord he had held up to laughter 
Had threaten'd to kill him ; said he, " If he dint, 
I’ll hang him in five minutes after." 

"That will do me no good," said the courtly Baf** 
M So your Majesty's Graco I implore 
To gram roe in mercy this one little boon. 

Just hang him five minutes before" 
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ANDREW LAURIE'S RETURN. 

( ComckuUd from our UuL ) 

Before I oaoe in sight, Use ancient kirk, with its 
Jt*arp peaked gabel* and narrow windows, floated in a 
ifciadowj vision before me on the summit of the knoll ; 
. — row sooceeding row of bared and venerable heads, 
teemed to fill the extant of the walls from end to end, 
— ind I almost thought I beard the voice of the pastor, 
usd the ascending of the psalm. Bat when I emerged 
from the little woodj glen, I found that a few corner 
stones, and a heap of dust, Iras all that remained of 
tbs kirk of Dalgaroock. It had been cast to the 
groaud many years, and the roads wbioh came from 
four different parts to it* door, were ploughed and 
sows, except one ragged and abrupt way which led 
from a ford in the river, and on this I could observe 
that sometimes the feet of man had lately travelled. 
The gate was onfasteoed, end with a slow and falter- 
ing step I went among the memorials of the dead, and 
winded my way reverently among their graves, — the 
foot of the living should respect the dwelling of the 
departed. I heard something like the murmuring of a 
banta voice, and looking around saw a new dng grave, 
deep aod long, a spade and a hoe stuck in the loose 
block earth ; I saw nothing else, — yet still the sound 
iaeresssd; and, at last, I saw, not without surprise, 
the figure of a man laid at full length on the grass, like 
one measuring ground with his person for a grave. 
At a small distance a clean white cloth was spread 
over a flat gravestone, and wine and other refresh- 
ments stood in a basket upon it. 

I stood gazing on the grave, and on the living per- 
son who lay stretched beside it. He wore a coat of 
coarse, homespun gray cloth, — with gnn-monthed 
browsers reaching midleg down ; his feet were bare, 
sad a granted look or two escaping nnoorobed from 
beneath a broad and tattered bonnet, spoke something 
to me of ago and weakness of braio. He lay bolding 
a fresh du£-np skull between his bands, to which he 
was speaking with the familiarity of old acquaintance. 
“ Aha, Johnnie Wamble,*’ said he, “ ye are a quiet 
chield now, and a' since ye gqt on a timber coat, and 
witch Girzie laid ye in yere last linen. My certe, but 
ye lay quietly among the mools, wi’ the red dewy 
go wane wagging bonnilie aboon ye. Ye had nae busi- 
ness to eat tho tree whore the wood-dove biggit, in tbe 
foot of my mother's yard, — and ye had nae right to 
ding down the said kirk of Dalgaroock, and let in the 
wind and rain among the sparrows and bats, poor 
sackless things. Had yo behaved yeresel, the bedral 
wad nae bae daddit the mools oat stween yere teeth 
with his sirn spade, and bade ye lie still for a fool, 
and no rise till tbe Lord lifted ye. But ye raise for &’ 
that. Ye think I did nae see ye sitting on the kirkyard 
dyke ia the howe of hallowmas eve, wi’ the deil’s Rab 
of Rorie, and Jock Thnneram of Thrapplem, and a 
full score of nncoffined companions at yonr elbow. 
Ye bod een like burning coala, teeth like barrows, and 
ye ware singing a highland sang. Ab ! loon to think 
to fright daft Symie Crosstree, that nnlovesome gate. 
I*U throw thy shall into the Nitb, and let tbe eels and 
the water adders bare a new place of abode.” And 
the water flashed as the sknll descended into a neigh- 
boa rinz pool. 

Daft Symie Crosstree — a kind hearted and quiet fool, 
who need to wander from house to bouse in the parish, 
and seek his food and clothes among those who were 
williog to befriend one of the moat helpless and harm- 
less of mankind, — daft Symie having disposed of tbe 
sknH of ill Jock Wamble, proceeded to stretch himself 
beside a low grassy grave, marked with no stone of 
reme m br an ce, and laying his arms over it, began to 
fondle and caress it as a mother caresses a baby. 
" Bonnie Lillie Lesley,” be said, *• aeveoteen simmers 
bave ye lain in a maiden grave, and seventeen simmers 
mane have I wandered the earth, and this is the first 
time I bave bad tbe graoe to lie down aside ye. Ye 
were a blythe and a bonnie lass when I first began to 
mam, a poor demented lad, about the parish, — bat I'm 
wise now, lass, and eao mind, — when ane banted the 
<togs on me,— another drave me frae the door, and 
^eith er laid me in wet straw and damp aaefs, saying 
* Sight was glide enough for a gowk, — what did my 
*Nmmc LtlHo Lesley do ? She gied ipe a warm sopper 


aod a corie bed, — gentle words, and pitying looks, and 
took the garters frae her sin white lady-like legs, and 
tied np Ringwood and Whitefoot, and kept in all the 
dogs of Dalgaroock gate end frae her sin poor Symie. 
It has been a waefal world for me ainoe bonnie Lillie 
Lesley died.” And wiping bis eyes with the sleere of 
his cost, he hobbled oat and wept. On taming bis 
head, and observing a new grave-stone fresh painted 
and filled with letters, he broke away into another 
mood. “ Od, hot Lillie lass, I would have ye to lie 
farther frae sold Lancie Lnckpennie, — he’ll pick the 
siller nails out of your brew black kiat, and a’ for lore 
of tbe metal. Mickle need baa be to gather gain 
aneath the earth, bit nephew is scattering it fa* glori- 
ously aboon. I'll tell ye what, sold Luckpennie, take 
a fool bodie’s counsel, and ease np tbe edge of your 
painted stone awee, aod get ae glance at the way in 
which the gowd ia getting the air, which ye tinned 
your soul in ' taring. A mow flight at yule ia nought 
compared wi’ the flight of thy hoarded gear j ye may 
hear the clink on't in every change boose ; horse-racing, i 
dicing, and drabbing, and play-going, give wings to 
the wealth of sold Lancie Luckpennie.” And leaping 
to his feet he shouted, 

u An Id Lancie Luckpennie, 

Avid Lancie Lnckpennie, 

IHta Jockie has bis Jennie, 

And the dell has Lancie Lnckpennie.” 

Routed, no doubt, by a noise which would bave 
roused all that was less than dead, an old man, slowly, 
and with many a groan, raised himself np from the side 
of a fresh ridged grave, and rubbing bis eyes, and 
yawning like a death’s bead on a sepulchre, < — the 
simile was at hand as all similes should be, — exclaimed, 
scandalised beyond endurance at tho irreverent song of 
Symie — ** Deil dibble yere daft book in an ebb grave, 
that a clock en ben may scratch it out, wherefore make 
ye that unsanctified din? Away wi’ yonr carcase I say. 
I'll never earn a groat out of thee : — I bury all the 
wise fowk at augbteen pence the bead, and fctbe daft 
fowk into tbe bargain, and providenoe has been sae 
bountiful of intellect to tbe district, that I’ll no make 
aboon saxpence a piece ; hand owre bead, — I counted 
them a* by the register book yestreen, — it’s a sad bar- 
gain, and gin there was miokle wisdom in tbe parish J 
would bave it broken.” 

To tbe grave digger of the old kirkyard of Dalgar- 
oock, Symie advanced with a look of vacant stupidity. 
All the arch and somewhat mischievous alertness of his 
glance was gone, and his face seemed changed into a 
mere lump of unquickened olay. •* Gude day, gude 
day, Ichabod School,” said Symie, “ ye hae dug a 
braw hole,— ye make tbe house, and leave death to 
find a tenant ; — this sair cough that's gone raging among 
us wise fowk of Dalgaroock will send monie a siller 
aughteen-pennie, and dredgie drink thy road.” Siller 
pennies, said ye, gowk,” quoth Ichabod Sohool, 
siller seldom comes my road ; — none bat daft fowk 
die, and wise fowk live for ever. Save when a Laurie 
or a Meateath, grace be wi* them, take it into tbeir 
head to oblige an© wi’ a wise person's funeral, I never 
can dap a creditable body wi’ njy spade, and bid tbe 
gowaos wag o'er a sark-ful of sensible clay. This 
weary fou marriage of the gode maiden parish of Dml- 
garnock wi’ the captions carle Closehurn, vexes ane 
sair, — sorrow be wi’ them that laid tbe twa thegitber. 
Then there’s tbe dinging down of the bonnie add kirk, 
where monie a fair face sat, and monie' a lang psalm 
was sung ; and casting out the ancient name of Dal- 
garnock frae ’mong tbe parishes of Nitbsdale, just as if 
it bad nae as sweet a souod as Closeburn, or Kirk- 
maboe, — or wars© than a Wampbray, — a name fit to 
make a dead dog bark. But let the name gang, — 
a name’s bnt a sough and a sound, — and let the kirk 
tumble, it was but timmer and stanes, — but wba can 
endure, think ye, to see tbe aold world worthies of 
tbe land haurled awa feet foremost, and a’ to grace tbe 
new burial ground of Closeburn, an’ a plague till’t, — 
can it no be content wi’ devouring the name of tbe 
green and gladsome nook of Dalgaroock, bnt it mano 
wile away tbe bonks of donee and sponsible fowk ; as 
if our ane add sonny knowe were nae like a slip of 
tbe garden o’ paradise compared with the new calf- 
ward of Closebnra, — a barren top and a soar bottom.” 

*’ And then,” said Symie, “ what is the parish gar- 
dener of Closeburn compared to our Ichabod Sohool ? 


can he make a deep and a narrow dwelling according to 
tbe word? Can be make sic a bonnie piece of sub- 
terranean arehiteotnre as thon? Ye should never 
make a grave for a piece of could common clay,— ye 
should keep yere spade for the use of gentles and 
dnkea, and the like of Tam o’ Campel an’ me.” 

“ Truly,” said Ichabod, “ a wise word frae a wit- 
less pow. Ye are right, Symie ; my last hamea are 
just sey pieces of human skill, sae straight, aae deep, 
aod sae tempting. There was tbe young portioner of 
Cairacrosa slipped a bit of gowd in my loof, when be 
saw what a bonnie subterranean edifice I had out for 
bis father, and tauld me it was a pleasure to look 
apod. The lad’s an honest lad, though a thought 
given to drink and the lasses, and can judge of the 
merit of my wark as it made him laird of three gude 
mailens. But all go to Closeburn kirkyard now, — the 
young and auld, the rotten aod ripe, — vanity lays them 
down, and may the fiend gie them a lifting.” 

“ Hoot, Ichabod School,” said Symie, “ your slip 
of paradise ia no deserted yet Ye have Douglasses, 
Kirkpatricks, and Hallidaya, mony a aoe, — a kind 
Meateath or twa, — and in the fulness of time ye'll have 
mae be praised for’t, — and a lang line of Lauries.” 

“ A lang line of Lauries,” said the grave-digger of 
Dalgaroock? — “ bnt the longest day will draw to night, 
and the laug line of Lauries maun have an end. And 
the mair’s the pity, the mair’a the pity ; but wilfa’ 
fowk, wilfu’ fowk, ane gade east, and another went 
west, — ane gade to the north, — I wonder what he found 
there, — and ana to the sooth, and left a fair patrimony* 
and the hope of having a pleasant naddin cut wi’ my 
spade in the gowan knowe of Dalgaroock. They wore 
a frank-handed race, — but their race is ran ; — they 
were a liberal people, and good to beast and body, and 
they never forgot me at either bridal or burial, — a sil- 
ver crown piece afore ever I wet a spade,- — and on tbe 
marriage day a drop of drink, and tbe roast and tbe 
boiled, made it little waor than a dredgie. They were 
a liberal race. I would count ye some saxteen of them 
all side by, ride, ready to rise when heaven’s will ia, — 
but they are sae covered wi’ memorial stones, Symie, 
my lad, that the risiog will be a kittle oeapter; — the 
Dargavela, and all the names that nae body cares for, 
will be up and through Enterkin afore a Laurie can 
rise.” And tbe ancient man of Dalgaroock kirk-yard 
stept upon a gravestone, looked round, and began to 
count with bis finger the graves of my ancestors. 
“Saxteen beds all io a row,” he said, “ wi’ tho green 
grass waving aboon them, and one gaping there for the 
coming morsel, —a bonnie sight.” I stept upon another 
gravestone, and surveyed tbe line of graves ; Ichabod 
saw me for tbe first time, and said io a tone more of 
surprise than pleasure, * f Grace guide us, here’s ae 
iAurie risen afore another’s well ready to lay i’ the 
grave.” 

“ A Laurie risen ! ” said Symie, coming to my ride, 
and examining me with a look of vacant consideration, 
— “ Trouth, he’s arisen, that I can avooch,— for he 
was twioe killed in battle, thrioe drowned in the sea, 
sad sax times dead wi’ fair straw death, — or else 
there’s aae truth in country clatter. But riseo or not, 
it’s my sin bonnie Andrew Laurie. Ah, Andrew, my 
man, what bave ye made of Whitefoot, and Whaupie, 
and the pet hawk? — and how did ye live without me? 
— ye would not find a daft lad in every country to do 
ye a good turn, — there’s no the like of me at every 
dyke bock. Wherefore d’ye no apeak? have ve been 
deaf, as well as dead ? and that’s say likely, for there 
was my rin grandame, when she went to the kirk-hole, 
and ill Bauldy Beattie basted me wi’ his strap, I ran 
and tauld her on’t, and she ne’er minded her poor bairp* 
but lay as quiet as the mools aboon her.” 

“ Whisht, ye born fool,” said Ichabod, M tbis ia 
ane of tbe queer gentlemen who never love a house till 
the riggings off’t, — a tree, till its dead i' the top aod 
rotten i’ the heart,— nor a kirk, till the howlets forboo 
it for fear it falls. I ken them bravely. Give them 
three or four rusty coffin nails, and an auld bane, and 
the tram of a wheelbarrow, and a worm-eaten quaigb, 
and the snoot of a steel bonnet, and an auld parritch 
spurtle, and a lang stane, wi’ twa or three scratches 
upon it, and they’ll make a book as big as Boston's 
Fourfold State, wi’ a hundred pictures o’ a’ the straps, 
and sines, aod knocking stanes in the parish. This is 
toe of them.” 
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*' Ah ! Andrew Laurie, man,” amid Sjmie, “ d’ ye 
mind how je banted me to the top of the Hazel brae, 
and aaade me lie all night among the heather, for fear 
of joor dog Whitefoot ? Bat then ye gied me two 
apples and a aaxpenoe at Thornhill fair, — sae laj that 
nod that together, — kindness dears a* scores wi’ daft 
8jmie. And then, man, d*je mind how je pot a liv- 
ing burchin in the ae meal powk, and a howlet i’ the 
tither, and sent me crying round the parish, * fidnm, 
father, fidnm, oar cat has kittled two magpies and a 
■roadie?' Nae act of kindness cleared that score, — 
sae take je that, Andrew Learie, for what je did to 
me lang sjne.” And stooping suddenly to the ground, 
and snatohing op the remains of a skull, he harled it 
at my head — and this unexpected missile narrowly 
missed the mark. 1 thought if Symie visited every 
little deed of early mischief upon me, 1 was in a fair 
way of being stoned to death, so I threw him a crown- 
piece ; which be caught as it flew. When he saw it 
was silver be gave a leap, then ran round like a pair of 
yarn windles, and shouted out, ** Good sooth, Symie 
Crosstree, it's a crown-piece, — it shall work while I 
sleep, — It came frae the band of a Laurie, — a frank 
free hand. — the same hand that chaced me wi* stones 
from the top of Topstarvet down to the mains of Clove- 
burn, and made me climb into the top of Menteatb's 
oak, where I sat till it took six men and three ladders 
to bring me down agaio. Nae kindness ever salved 
that sair, — sae take ye that, Andrew Laurie, ye ken 
what ye did to me lang syne ; ’ and he threw a shank- 
bone, with a bitterness which my late present gave me 
no reason to expect, and I found some trouble in elud- 
ing it. 

“ I’d brain ye wi’ my spade, gowk," said the grave- 
digger, “ if it werena I would have your grave to 
bowk gratis, and that for misusing a man wi* a frank 
hand, at<d siller in bis pouch. And you, sir, wha 
throw away mair coin on a coof than I would dig ye 
three full size graves for, d'ye no see that he's half 
knave and fa' fool, wi' as much cunning as will cause 
him to throw dead men’s banes at you, while ye throw 
siller at him. But take aoe's counsel, who never saw 
a penny of your coin, and gang and sit down aside the 
burial bread and wine, thero where they stand. Daft 
Symie respects burial drink, when he respects nothing 
else.” I seated myself as Ichabod advised, and Symie 
came quietly and sat down beside me. 

The spot w here I sat was full of summer beauty and 
sanctity, bat the desolation of the kirk, and the home 
of my youth, pressed opon my heart. I thonght on 
the s-tbbalh mornings when I had stood by the gate, 
and seen all the way to the house of God moving with 
the grave, the bea-itifol, and the young, — when I be- 
held the seats thronged, and many fair eyes glancing 
modestly to snd Vo, and that interchange of silent and 
holy greeting which passes among friends before 
worship begins. I thonght too o* those who bore 
my name, and shared kindred blood with me ; and I 
saw the graves of many I loved growing green beside 
me, each headed by a memorial stone. And I said in 
my heart, of the seven Lauries whom I left, lo ! six 
are sleeping there, — and as I looked I thought on the 
new dug grave, snd I saw it was for a tall person ; 
and as my eyes dwelt npou it they filled with tears, 
and my heart throbbed, and I would fain have gone 
•way but I bad not the power. 

Ichabod now came to my side, ** Deil mend their 
speed,” said he, “ here am I standing ns stiff wi* 
canid as a crutch, and as hungry as the grave at a 
green yule,— but they're near now, — I hear the neigh- 
ing of their horses.” S.inie started to his feet, and 
laying down his ear to the earth, and listening for a 
moment, he clapped his hands and *hnntcd out, “ Oh! 
the bnrial bits, — the bnrial hits, — dads of bread and 
toots of wine- I wish other sax wonld die Men are 
far kinder to poor demented Symie when they have 
their timmer top coats on, than when they sit at the 
hoard bead. A piece of sonr bread, and a drop of 
wynted milk, from the living, — bat waughts of red 
wine, and wamefuls of white cake, from the dead. I 
can gang fasting and sorrowfu barae frae a reeking 
house, but frae the kirkyard I have to grope my way, 
— «sd the wine has wbomeled me owre a grave, and 
left me to eool, and come to myself among the morn- 
ing dew. Oh ! the borial bits, --the burial bits, — dads 
•f bread, and touts of wine. Yonder he comes, yon- 


der he comes, in his braw black chest, with siller 
whirlies on the sides, and the parish cloak trailiog o'er 
him. Well may he bruik the new.” 

I stood up and saw a long train of horsemen des- 
cending the western bank of the river, and approaching 
to Dalgaraock kirkyard, by a narrow, and woody, and 
unfrequented way. They were all dressed in black, 
and riding slowly and mournfully along. In the mid- 
dle of tbe line of horsemen two rode abreast, bearing 
a coffin across the shoulders of their horses, over which 
a mort-cloth was thrown, which reached nigh the 
ground. They passed tbe river, and halting at the lit- 
tle gate, bore tbe coffin to the brink of the grave beside 
where I stood, and all gathering around gazed mourn- 
fully on it for a minute's space or more, io silence to 
intense, that I thought tbe very tbrobbings of my heart 
were audible. At length a very old man removed bis 
hat. smoothed down a few white hairs which time had 
left about bis temples, and looked in the grave, and in 
the faces of bis companions, till the tears started in bis 
eyes. As he looked round he saw me, he eyed me for 
a little space, and said, “ His dying words are come 
to pass,— one has come from a far land, who will lay 
his head in the grave, — never, be said, would the bead 
of one of bis blood be laid low in Dalgamook, but the 
hand of one of bis name wonld lay it,— and his words 
are come to pass.” — And be came and took me by the 
hand, and leading me to the head of tbe grave, said, 
“ Mine old eyes deceive me much if thon art not An- 
drew Lanrie,— stand there,” — and he placed the silken 
cords of the coffin in my hands, which tbe love of some 
sntique mind bsd wreathed with flowers. All eyes 
were turned on me, — my eyes wandered from face to 
face, — I dreaded to speak, and the same dread seemed 
visible in every one. 

The old man came forward, and said, — •* Let us not 
lay in the grave, with superstitious riles and observ- 
ances, one of the kindest, snd gentlest, sod simplest 
spirits which ever breathed among os. Derout him- 
self, and one who walked in the austere meekness of 
the pare Scottish kirk, we should insalt him were we 
with uplifted hands, with beads held down, and with 
smooth words, and studied sentences, to offer up sup- 
plication for him. Shall we pour a prayer less than 
inspired over him who so often ponred over others the 
warm and unsolicited overflowings of a tender heart 
and a gifted mind ? Afar from me be all tbe vanity of 
snch devotion, snd in s homely way will I speak of a 
homely heart. There he lies, who for seventy years 
never gave a pions heart pain, nor denied an honest 
man s request, — he thatched the roof of the widow's 
house, — he pat food between the lips of tbe orphan,— 
his door stood ever to tbe wall, that the needy might 
enter, — and at his hearth was found the soldier’s wife 
and her helpless children. He was not vain of bis in- 
fluence among men, nor was he prond of bis wisdom, 
— his wit was kind and pleasant, — his hnmonr was 
chaste and free, — and be read a aong sweeter than 
others could sing it. His sayings became proverbs, 
and his proverbs are laws in the land. He was prond 
of his descent, — and he said none of his blood or his 
name ever begged bread. Tbe beggar will bless his 
hoase an he passes, though the hearth shall be cold and 
the table unfurnished. He goes where all shall go, — 
but he goes blessed, — for him tbe grey headed and the 
wise weep, and the fool sheds tears.” 

The old man had elevated bis hands in fervour. — his 
voice was waxing melodious. — a flash was coming over 
bis brow— matter bold and figurative was flowing io, 
and he was about lo poor out one of those simple and 
affecting < baracteriatio prayers which I have heard 
uneducated men utter over the dead, when be was sud- 
denly interrupted. Poor demented Symie, with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, bant through the band of 
mournen, leaped into tbe grave, and cried oat with a 
voice of unsurpassable agony, “ Ob ! Luke Lanrie, — 
Luke Lanrie, — I will be buried for thee.” The old 
man looked on him for a moment, dropped his bands, 
and said. •* Thus men may 'know when the righteous 
and the kind-hearted die. Andrew Lanrie, there lies 
thine ancle, — long lie looked for thy return ; tbe last 
look he gave was with tbe hope of seeing thee, — the 
last wish he ottered was that thou mightest lay bis old 
white head io tbe grave, — and he died in the belief 
that all this would come to pass. Now let os lay him 
m the dust. Ail has been said that Christians ought 


to say over tbe clay mansion, out of whieb the imnor- 
taJ spirit has passed ; and the wisest man* word* ir* 
hot folly compared to those of this poor simple foal,* 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN 

Land of ray Fathers, dearer to my aoal 

Than all the teeming fruitfulness of dimes 

Or wealth of nations, when stern death shall take 

Me to himself, may 1 in slumber rest 

Within thy firm embrace. A»or. 


I do not know any thing which takes hold of 
the powers of man with a stronger map than 
reflection, when he visits the scenes of his child- 
hood endeared by fond recollection, god tender 
hope. They recall the days of other yon, 
when the wanderer was wont to traverse over 
every brake, and pry into every secret inclosore; 
when tbe old mansion resounaed with tbe voices 
of parents and friends ; and when the hum of 
the school boy alone disturbed their mornings 
repose. 

I| have now, after an absence of ten years, 
returned to my native village; but, alas! where 
are those scenes which were once so familiar to 
me? where is my father’s house, the pleasure 
grounds, and the little garden in which the first 
years of my infancy were spent?— they are no 
where to be found ! My parents are both dead 
— the old sexton has pointed out their grave*;— 
and my brother — the same sod which coven my 
parents rests upon him ! My sister has long 
since left the old hamlet ; ana I, the only one 
of our family remaining, wander, as it were, a 
stranger, ana an outcast from tbe place of my 
birth ! 

During the month which has now elapsed 
since my arrival, I have found but one of my 
old friends, the grey-headed sexton of our pa- 
rish church. Poor old man, he is not a whit 
changed since the days when he used to occupy 
his accustomed seat in the corner of our kitchen, 
when placed in the high arm-chair he drank tbe 
nut-brown ale and puffed his frequently reple- 
nished pipe, excepting that his ham are grow 
whiter, and his face seems reduced into a snallcr 
compass ! My school companions are all dead, 
saving one, and he, after being boffetted for 
years, a mere football for Fortune to vent her 
spleen upon, has left his birth place, and, Ee 
myself, tired of the world, sougnt out a remote 
corner of the globe in which to pass a few y«n 
in ease and tranquillity. 

My first visit was to the house of one with 
whom I once lived in the dearest ties of friendship. 
— Those indeed were happy days, oh vears of 
my youth, could ye but return, bow diferendy 
would I spend ye ! how — but hold, time, tine 
bears us down its stream, let roe look forward, 
and smooth tbe rough path through which 1 a® 
gliding fast into Eternity, and not waste the 
precious moments in bubbles, which must sore- 
ly burst and sink roe under their weak support 
Leoline was my friend, and his sister Mary, oo 
her had I fixed my affections, and well do I 
remember when we parted exchanging oar 
tual vows ; but Fate prevented their completion- 
AVhen I visited the cottage an old domestic” 0 
had often nursed me opened the door, and ta 
pay enquiries for my friend told me— and a rear* 
in spite of her endeavours to prevent it, shavri 
itself, — that he was dead-end that only a fe* 
weeks before ! The old nurse knew me ** 
time had wrought such a change that eves she 
who had so often tended me, had foigotteo »y 
features. 

How the tears ran down her furrowed 
when I announced myself, and she beheld hm 
on whom her late master had so often c«IW ® 
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bis illness. The poor creature led me as it were 
iustiuctively to the room in which the once love- 
ly Mary was reclining. But how changed 1 the 
clow of health was flown — that figure which 
bad a few years before atttracted the general 
gaze was reduced beneath anxiety jand sorrow — 
and her features were care-worn and emaciated. 

She was seated, or rather rediuing on a 
couch, which stood opposite to a window com- 
manding an extensive view over a delightful 
lawn, at the extremity of which rambled the 
babbling brook which was shaded by the broad- 
leaved sycamore and spreading elm — the flower- 
ing branches of a luxuriant woodbine, which 
covered the front of the cottage, had found their 
way into the room through the half-opened win- 
dow, and mingled sweet perfume in the breeze 
of evening. 

As I advanced to behold those features which 
were so altered since I last gazed upon them, 
she cast a glance upon me which I first inter- 

S reted as a recognition, but was soon undeceived 
y her gently enquiring my name. 

Vain would be any attempt to picture our 
feelings, or to pourtray the scene which took 
place when my name was announced. I shall 
pass it over ; but the struggles of nature against 
the pain which tortured my beloved were too 
strong for her, and she fainted in my arms. 
The old servant soon removed her to her cham- 
ber, and 1 reluctantly bade “ Good night,” with 
a promise to return early in the inomiug. 

Need I say that scarcely had Aurora tinged 
the mountains, nor had the lark arose to offer 
its orisons, when I was hastening towards the 
habitation of sickness, nay of loveliness— of 
perfection— of every thing dear in this world. 
The lamp was not yet extinguished, and I could 
discover by its beams several forms passing to 
and fro in the chamber of the invalid. With a 
tremulous and unsteady hand I lifted the 
knocker, which was soon answered by the old 
domestic, who welcomed me with a heavy coun- 
tenance. I could but too well perceive the 
news that was detained, I anticipated, she was 
indeed alive, but her spirit seemed to waver be- 
twixt heaven and earth, though still clinging to 
its frail tenement. After taking a little refresh- 
ment I was admitted into her chamber, and 
there found the lovely Mary even more beautiful 
than I had fancied her before. I began to hope, 
to feel that nature might sustain itself a little 
longer, but as 1 urged the idea she only more 
forcibly represented tne impossibility of recovery. 

The room in which we then were looked to • 
wards the village church, and she kept her eyes 
intently fixed upon this prominent object. Ere 
1 had sat long, the passing bell reverberated 
along the lawn and brought its sound to our 
ears. The knell seemed to ring ominously at 
such a period, and it bad its effect. Finding 
conversation tedious, when the physician made 
his appearance I retired, and bane a temporary 
farewell, promising the next morning to revisit 
the gentle- Mary.. I took a circuitous route for 
my road home, and lingered among the ruins of 
my Father’s house ; never was devastation more 
complete. With some difficulty I discovered 
the spot on which the stnalL library once stood, 
and in which I took a last farewell of my aged 
parent. Well do I remember the affectionate 
distress of the old man, as the tears ran down 
Ins wrinkled face, and he in vain endeavoured 
to say “ Farewell.” 1 left him before the part- 
ing word escaped bis lips. As I. sat upon the 
wall "which then in part fenced our garden, I 
allowed my thoughts to wander to past time* 
sod to events, which though they took place 


some years since, appeared to my memory as 
vivid as when I actually engaged in them. 

Shortly the sweet warbling* of a flute sounded 
on my ear, and as the tones grew louder, I 
exclaimed with the Poet : 

14 If music be the food of love play on." 

But the transport into which this melody had 
carried me, broke the spell, and the cause of 
these delightful feelings was removed. As I 
gazed upou the spot whence the notes arose, I 
observed the figure of a youth reflected upon a 
small stream, along which he wandered ; but 
ere I could reach the spot where he stood, he 
had vanished, and was lost to my sight in the 
shadow of the trees which surrounded the wall 
where I had taken my seat. 

The shades of evening had now deeply set in, 
and the cold breeze warned me that tne time to 
seek repose was at hand. I obeyed, and re- 
turned to the house where I had fixed a tempo- 
rary abode. My sleep was heavy, and a deep 
oppression hung upon me during the night; 
frequently did I awake with a difficulty of 
breathing, and frightful dreams hurried my fan- 
cy into the most painful excess. The break of 
day was to me au hour of relief, and I then 
looked to the approaching time when I should 
again behold the suffering Mary. There was a 
heaviness in the atmosphere, and I endured a 
considerable depression of spirits during my 
walk ; the mist still hung upou the valley, and 
the blades of grass shone luxuriantly as they 
lay tipped with dew beneath the rays of a rising 
sun. 

I found the door open, and heard a noise un- 
usual in the dwelling of the sick ; but little did 
I anticipate the fatal news. The curtain of life 
was drawn for ever — the short scene of her pil- 
grimage was terminated! Painful were my 
feelings as I gazed upon the remains of all that 
was once lovely and happy : happier far was she 
then, but her features were insensible to joy, 
and those eyes which were once wont to flash 
so brightly were closed for ever ! The old and 
faithful domestic gave me a (paper in Mary’s 
hand-writing: she had pennea it immediately 
after my departure the preceding evening, and 
scarcely was the task completed when she fell 
into a deep sleep ; it was her last — long and un- 
troubled ! The paper contained the following 
lines : — 


Another pilgrim it gone homo 
To his lone dweiling4ioose, the tomb; 

Another soul has wing’d Its way 
From the small tenement of clay ; 

For, hark I the sound o’er yonder dell, — 

It is the awful pasting bell 1 

A few short hours, and I shall be 
Wrapt In a like Eternity; 

A few short hours and I ranst fall 
Beneath the common lot of all; 

And yon mayhap shall hear my knell 
Toll’d by yon awful passing beU! 

Then let me 'neath yon tree be laid, 

My grave be covered by its shade. 

But let no tomb or stone proclaim 
The resting wanderer's style or uame ; 

The last, the parting sad farewell, 

Mayhap yon’U sigh with yonder belli 

She now rests heneath the weeping willow in 
the corner of our church-yard ; — the yew shall 
grow over her grave, and the white rose shall 
blow upon her ashes, but she excels it in purity, 
In heaven is her resting place! 

Liverpool . Ignoto. 


THE FLORENTINE MOTHER*— A TALE. 


Theresa Balducca, a lady of a noble Florentine fami- 
ly, had not been long a widow, before she beheld her 
two sons, the inheritors of an ample patrimony, in- 
dependent of her. To a mother, endued with every 


virtue, and awake to the nicest touches of maternal 
sensibility, the independence of her sons, exposed by 
their very opulence to all the variety of temptation, 
most have been extremely alarming ; even if their dis- 
positions had appeared, at their outset, to be the most 
happy and promising. Bat what mast have been bos 
anxiety, what her terrors, when all Florence soon dis- 
tinguished ’them as foremost among the profligate and 
abandoned. In vain did she repeat the most earnest 
expostulations ; in vain have recoorse to entreaties, or 
give vent to her agony in tears. Her voice was no 
longer heard ; nor did the affecting effusions of mater- 
nal grief make the slightest impression. Her eldest 
son continued at Florence, while the younger left that 
city, in order to make the tour of Italy. 

One evening, this disconsolate mother being alone,, 
now lost in thought, and now weeping at the recollec- 
tion of the licentiousness of her ions, she was sur- 
prised on a sodden, with the appearance of a stranger, 
with a bloody sword, with looks of horror and distrac- 
tion in bis countenance. Terrified at this unexpected 
and frightful object, she uttered a loud scream and 
rushed out of the room. The stranger hastily followed 
her and threw himself at her feet ; “ Oh ! madam ” said 
he “ pity an nnfortanate man." ** Who are yon,” ex- 
claimed the affrighted Theresa. “ I am the moat 
wretched of human beings. But deign to listen ,to 
my unhappy story. I am a Roman. I have been in 
this city two days, and having finished the business 
which brought me hither, I was going to my inn, in 
order to prepare for my departure, when a person 
passing by me, kicked me with great brutality. On 
remonstrating with him against this incivility, he added 
insult to outrage. On resenting this treatment be grew^ 
more abusive than before, and threatened me with such 
insolence that I could no longer contain myself. I 
drew my sword : he drew his, and in an instant fell, 
pierced by ray first thrust. Heaven oan witness my 
grief at this involuntary murder. Distracted, scarce 
sensible of what I did, not knowing whither to fly, I 
have ventured to seek an asylum in your bouse, the 
door of whioh I found accidentally open*. Oh ! madam, 
pity an unfortunate man. Permit me to take refuge 
here till the pursuit is over, and the darkness of the 
night may allow roe to retire with safety. At this re- 
cital the Lady trembled with horror. An unaccountable 
presentiment filled her mind with a thousand cruel ap- 
prehensions. Nevertheless, attentive only to tho im- 
pulse of compassion, she conducted the stranger to a 
closet, in which she carefully concealed him. The 
forebodings of this unfortunate mother were, alas ! but 
too well founded. In a little time, she was again 
struck by a sudden bustle and ooise. Pale and trem- 
bling, she hastened to the hall, and there beheld (what 
a sight for a mother !) her eldest son brought before 
her, pierced by a deep wound in bis breast, and wel- 
tering in his blbod. She uttered a wild and dreadfol 
shriek. Her son, almost lifeless, perceiving himself 
just expiring, made a last effort and turning to his mo- 
ther, •* Alas ! said he, <f yon behold in me an example 
of the justice of heaven. I have deserved my fate. 
Let my death serve at least as a warning to my brother. 
If the person who killed me is apprehended, I entreat 
you to undertake hia defence. O my' mother ! he is 
innocent, I alone am the aggressor. O my mother ! I 
am dying, can you forgive me?” " Heaven knows I 
forgive thee my child,” sobbed his unhappy parent. 

A ray of joy for a moment beamed upon the counte- 
nance of the wretched youth, bat was immediately, 
succeeded by the pallid, hue of despair. Large drops 
of sweat rolled down his cheeks ; be tried to speak but. 
could not; hisiipa quivered, a deep groan burst from 
him, and be breathed bis last. The unhappy mother 
sunk senseless on the body. Her attendants at last 
forced her from the bloody corpse; uncertain, how- 
ever, for a long time, whether she were yet living. 

It was with the greatest difficulty she was recovered. 
When she was brought to herself, her grief must have 
been fatal, had not nature found relief. in a flood of. 
tears. She kept calling every moment for her son ; . 
she repeatedly insisted upon seeing him again ; and it 
was not without violence that she was removed from 
the mournful scene. 

W bat in the mean time must have been the grief and 
consternation of the young stranger, who, from the 
place of his concealment, beard the whole tragical; 
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•eeo6 of which fe® h»d boon the oaose ! Id the dia- 
tncting idem that he «u the author of the cel unity of 
this respectable mother, be regretted that be had oot 
fallen by the sword of hit adversary. Oo the other 
hand, the fear of being discovered chilled his Mood at 
the least motion, or at the slightest noise. 

He remained in this perplexity till about midnight. 
All being silent and still, aad the first emotions of mi* 
ternal grief having given place to reflection, Theresa 
went to the closet: she opened it: the yoong man 
prostrated himself at her feet : “ I call heaven to wit- 
ness,” said he, “ that I would give” — “ Rise !” said 
Theresa ; “ yon have made me the most wretched of 
mothers; bat I know your innocence. My son has 
charged me to protect yon, and it is my doty to do it. 
A carriage will be here presently, and one of my ser- 
vants shall conduct you to the frontiers. This purse 
will supply your wants. May Heaven pant you that 
peso® of which you have deprived me. The young 
Roman, inexpressibly affected by this exalted instance 
of generosity, fell a deeper impression of grief: 
“ Alas,” said be, “ I can never forgive myself for 
having involved in misery soch a mother, such ah ex- 
cellent woman.” He poured forth a thousand wishes 
for her welfare ; be kissed again and again her benefi- 
cent hand : and be left her all in tears, resolved to 
seize every opportunity which fortune might offer to 
prove his regret and gratitude. 

Nor did be long wait for this opportunity. When 
be had passed^Viterbo, he beheld a young man attacked 
by two robbers, against whom he defended himself 
with diffioalty. He leaped from the carriage, and flew 
to his assistance. The robbers fled, but the joung 
man was wounded. He took him into bis carriage, 
and returned with him to Viterbo. Fortunately, the 
wound was not dangerous ; it was soon healed ; and a 
thousand times he thanked his deliverer. Bat who 
oan describe the joy which the young Roman felt, when 
he found be bnd saved the brother of the man whom 
he had killed at Florence ! He embraced him affec- 
tionately. 4 * What thanks” said be, “ do I owe to 
Heaven, which has thus graciously -afforded me the 
means of acknowledging iu some degree, the goodness 
of yonr adorable mother! It will be impressed for 
ever on my heart. Hasten to see her onoe more ; yonr 
presence is necessary : she impatiently expects you. 
Tell her that the man whose life she preserved, has 
had the happiness of exposing it for you ; and that it 
is still his ardent wish to employ the remainder of it 
in the service of both.” 

Arrived at Florence, it was a painful surprise to 
young Baldncoi to bear from his mother an account of 
all that had happened. He could not recollect, in the 
same person, the destroyer of his brother, and his own 
deliverer, without feeling the most contradictory emo- 
tions. But the proofs which he had of his innocence 
lessened the horror with which he at first regarded 
him ; and the gratitude he had felt for his own pre- 
servation resumed all its force. While he lamented 
the death of his brother, he was not less assiduous to 
procure the acquittal of the young Roman. 

Id the mean time, the death of his brother, and his 
own imminent danger, made a deep impression on 
young Balduoci. He perceived all the perils to which 
youth is exposed from a rash and inconsiderate con- 
duct. He entirely obanged the course of bis life ; sod 
by a virtuous and exemplary oonduct, from that mo- 
ment he consoled bis excellent mother, at last, for the 
great loss she had sustained. 


GO DIG YE A TOMB! 


Oo dig ye a tomb I For the joys of the earth are 
More frail than the vanity foredoomed of yore ; 

Youth has nought bat wild passion, and middle-age care, 
And the ripeness of years is a fate to deplore :— 

Hot, hot and evanishing all onr first pleasures. 

Which yield to the straggle of life and Its gloom, 

And then, to complete what the earth counts its treasures, 
Come the pains of decline/— oh I Oo dig ye a tomb ! 

Go dig ye a tomb! Though the magic of loving 
Gives to earth its sole gleam of « transient bliss. 

Though a moment may pass, perfect happiness proving — 
*Tis the moment the kiss lasts — It dies with the kiss. 
What though heaven swells in the bosom you cherish ; 

Though no Persian rose like that sigh's fond perfume ; 
That bosom so beauteous is formed but to perish. 

And that sigh to a groan changes — Dig ye a tomb! 


Go dig ye a tomb! But be Uoooored iu story. 

Let the trumpet and laurel illustrate your fame; 

On the blood streams of battle establish your glory, 

Ami bid d>iug gasps your high triumphs proclaim,—* 
With the hurras of victory mingling proudly — 

Oh how the soul beats In Its poor mortal room! 

But the hour is at hand : let it rise e'er so loudly, 

The applause is uuheard; and ye sleep in the tomb! 

Go dig ye a tomb! Yet for wealth aie ye panting f 

Havr ye bound tbe doll power iu your chains as a slave, 
HI! loxnry pants to invent what is wanting — 

Death strikes, — can ye carry yonr gold to tbe grave f 
No! youth, age, love, glory and wealth, are tbe dreaming 
Of idiot schemes that our short span consume; 

Existence is only a dash hardly gleaming 
Ou tby dark edge, eternity! Dig ye a tomb! 


SONNETS. 


I. 

Ah let me if I can forget 

The light that leads ray soul astray. Moons. 

Tis vain I Love seeks and finds me every where! — 

In vain I’ve pierced the shade of this deep wood, 
Sacred to everlasting solitude, 

Where sun beams come like strangers, and the deer 
Find safest refuge from the hunter's spear ! 

Iu vain 1 strive to gain the lofty mood. 

Musing on what is glorious great or good ! 

One trembling influence hovers even here, 

That takes my heart a capture !— gleaming eyes, 

Looking thro’ parted locks of raven hair, 

Flash oo me from the shade, and these old trees 
But half conceal white arms and bosom fair. 

Twining and heaving to long amorous sighs. — 

And trembling tones float to me on the brceec! 

II. 

Here let us sit ! what lovely openings break 
To beauteous prospects round us ! what a sky 
Spreads its wide arch in glorious majesty, 

Above our heads ! And sec yon moveless lake. 

Scarce murmuring through its slumber, seems to take, 
(Like some deep dream descending from on high). 

That heaven Into its bosom, and to lye 
In a still smile, as fearful it may wake ! 

Perhaps on this same spot at soch an hour. 

Hath Wordsworth sate, and gaced upon this scene. 
Wrapt in his heart’s most bright imaginings ; — 

For Oh ! upon that spirit of high power, 

How kindling must its influence have been. 

Which draws such beautiful thought from *’ random things.’* 

Manchester . E. S. 


8ZROVLAR BIOGRAPHY. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF JEDEDIAH BUXTON. 

This prodigy wss born at Elmton, near Chesterfield, 
in Derbyshire, in the year 1TC4. His grandfather was 
vioar of Elmton, and his father was school-master in 
the same village. Notwithstanding this, Jedediah’s 
education was so mnch neglected, that he was never 
tanght to write ; and, in respect to any other knowledge 
bat that of numbers, he seemed* almost as ignorant as a 
boy of ten years of age. How be became acquainted 
with the relative proportions of numbers, and their pro- 
gressive powers, he did not remember ; but to these be 
applied the whole force ot bis mind, and upon these his 
attention was so intensely fixed, that be seldom took 
any notice of external objects, except with regard to 
their numbers. If any space of time was mentioned, be 
would soon after My it was so many minutes, without 
any questioo being asked, or any calculation expected 
by tbe company. A variety of questions, too numerous 
to be inserted here, he solved in s very short time, by 
the mere force of memory ; for when he once under- 
stood a question, be began to work, with amazing fa- 
cility, after his own method, witboot the use of pen, 
pencil, or obalk, and without understanding tbe roles of 
arithmetic, as taught in the schools. He would stride 
over a piece of land, and tell the contents of it, almost 
as exactly as if it bad been measured by the chain. In 
this manner be measured tbe whole lordship of Elmton, 
of some thousands of acres, belonging to Sir John 
Rhodes, and brought him the oontents, not only in acres, 
roods and perches, hut even in square inches. His 
power of abstraction was so great, that no noise what- 
ever could disturb him ; and when asked a question, he 
would immediately reply, and return to his calculation, 
without any confusion. A person who had heard of his 
astonishing performances, proposed to him tbe follow- 
ing question. In a body whose three sides are 29,145, 
789 yards, 5,642,782 yards, and 54,965 yards, bow 


many cubical inches are there 1 After onee repeafaf 
the several figures distinctly, this self-taught calcuUt* 
fell to work, amidst his fellow labourers ; and the pro- 
poser, after leaviog him a few hours, retoraed, ud 
found Jedediab ready with bis answer, which w is ex- 
actly right. His memory pas so great, that, while idl- 
ing a question, be coold leave off, and resume the opera- 
tion, at tbe end of a week, a month, or several moaths, 
and then finish the business. His n»i^ would perhaps 
have been equally retentive of other objects, if he hid 
attended to them with equal diligence ; bat kus interne 
application to figures prevented the acquisition of taj 
other knowledge. He was sometimes asked, on his re- 
turn from church, whether be remembered tbe text, or 
any part of tbe sermon ; hot it never appeared that he 
brought away a single sentence, bis mind baring bees 
busied, even during divine service, in bis favourite 
operation, dividing either some lime, or some space, 
into the smallest known parts, or resolving some qoei- 
tion that had been given to him, as ateit of kis abilities. 

The life of this extraordinary man was obscure, ud 
nearly uniform. Time, with respect to him, chtiged 
nothing but his ago ; nor did the seasons varj his em- 
ployment, except that in winter be used a flail, and is 
summer a ling-book. In tbe year 1754 he went to 
London, where he was introduced to the Royal Society, 
who asked him several questions in arithmetic ; sad be 
gave them such satisfaction, that they dismissed bus 
with a handsome gratuity. In this walk to the metro- 
polis, the only object of his curiosity, was his desire to 
see the Ring and rojal family ; but they having jest re- 
moved to Kensington, he was disappointed. Durwf 
bis residence in London he was taken to Drury Lue 
theatre, to see Richard III. when it was expected tbit 
tbe novelty and splendour of the show would hive fixed 
him in astonishment, or that his passions would is soae 
degree, have been toacbed by the power of actioo, if 
be had not perfectly understood tbe dialogic. Bet 
Jedediab 's mind was employed in the theatre, js»t as it 
was in every other place ; during tbe dance be wu 
counting the steps ; and he declared, after a fine piece 
of music, that the innumerable sounds produced by tbe 
instruments, had perplexed him bejond mensore: ud 
he attended even to Mr. Garrick, only to count tie 
words lhat he uttered, in which he said be perfectly 
succeeded. Jrdediah retoraed to the place of his birth, 
where, if bis enjoyments were few, his wishes did eet 
seem more. He applied to tbe labours by which be 
subsisted, with cheerfulness, and regret led nothing tbs 
be had left in London ; for, to him, a slice of good ba- 
con afforded the most delicioos repast. 

He lived to about 70 years of age, bat the exact line 
of his death is unknown. He was married, and bad 
several children. 



SUMMER. 


Through the scenery echo sounds. 

Bats and beetles fly their rounds. — 
Summer ! praise to thee redounds 

In season. 

Hay and corn are ripeoing fast. 

Skies an* fine sod cold is past. 

Farmers’ hearts are light and last 

With plenty. 

Days are long and nights are short. 
Thousands meet aud kiss and sport, — 

O how dear is love’s resort, 

* 8o happy 1 

He who rules earth, sky, and air. 

Deigns to hear the fervent prayer. 

And rewards hope’s constant care 


THOMAS C OBI ATE. 

It was not nntil the year 1608 that tbe use of a fo* 
at table was introduced into England. That nagsbr 
character, Thomas Coriate, of Old combe, tbas qw* 
upon tbe subject. ** I observed a eastern is sfl 8* 
Italian cities and towns through which 1 passed, that* 
not used in any other country that I Mwin mjtmeki 
neither do l think that any other nation is Cfcri*tc«foe 
doth use it, but only Italy. Tbe Italians, sad alesmM 
strangers that are exmmorant in Italy, do al«J»* 11 
their meals, use a little fork, when they cat their 
For while with their knife, wnich they keM iaensR^f* 
they cat their meat out of tbe dlah, they flmtsa fidr 
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fork, which they held in their other hand, upon the 
sum dish. So that whatsoever be be that, sitting in 
ffbe company of others at meal, should unadvisedly 
totofa the dish of neat with his fingers, from whiob all 
at table does oat, bo will give occasion of offence to the 
emaptoy, as having transgressed the toms af good man- 
gars, insomuch that for bis error he shall be at least 
brow-beaten, if not reprehended in, words. This form 
©f feeding is generally used in all places in Italy. Their 
forks, for the most part, being made of iron or steel, 
and some of silver, but the latter are only used by gen- 
tlemen. The reason of this, their emrioeitg, is because 
the Italian cannot by any means endure to have his dish 
touched with fingers— seeing all men’s fingers are not 
dike elean. Hereupon I myself thooght good to imi- 
tate the Italian fashion, by this forked catting of meat, 
■ot only whilst I was in Italy, but in Germany, and of- 
Ua-times in England, since I came home.” It were to 
be wished that this * cariosity* or rsther delicacy, bad 
ipread more rapidly, and been universally adopted : for 
it is aot get common for those who mix in various com- 
panies, at what are called elegant repasts, to be shocked 
aod disgusted by the use of fingers, instead of forks — 
jmikmlarfg by fish eaters. The pun of Joseph Miller 
night be well applied to sneb persons — “ You have 
been a great traveller, I see, all over grease.** Dr. John- 
soo says of Coriate, “ He was an humourist about the 
court of James the First. He bad a mixture of learning, 
wit, and buffoonery : be travelled through Europe, and 
published his travuls ; he afterwards travelled on foot 
through Asia, and had made many remarks, but he died 
•t Wandoa and his remarks were lost,” The leogth of 
bis joorney on foot was one tboussod nine hundred and 
seventy-five miles, more than half of which he perform- 
ed with mm pair ot shoes ! ! ! These memorable shoea 
were only once mended ; and on his retnrn to Old- 
combe, were hung op in the church there. He was of 
a respectable family, and lived in the house of, aod re- 
ceived a pension from, Henry Prince of Wales. The 
qua hit, but sensible Fuller, says of him, “ Sweetmeats 
and Coriate made np the last course of all entertain- 
ments. Indeed he was the courtiers’ anvil to try their 
wits npon. And sometimes ibis anvil returned the 
hammers as hard knocks as be received, his kluntneas 
repaying their abuse. Such as conceived him s fool ad 
Ufo, and something else, ad decern, were utterly mis- 
taken : for be drave on no design, caring for coin and 
eoontera alike. So contented with wbat was present, 
that he accounted those men guilty of snperfluity who 
had more shirts than bodies.” 


ROYAL CLEMENCY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Margaret Lambron, a native of Scotland, had, to- 
gether with her husband, a foreigner, been several 
years in the service of Mary, Queen of Scots. On 
the tragical end of that unfortunate princess, the hus- 
band, penetrated with a sense of her many favours, 
did not long survive the loss of socb a bountiful mis- 
tress ; and Margaret as an affectionate wife and ser- 
vant, determined to revenge the untimely death of two 
persons so desr to her. Disguising herself in men’s 
clothes, by the name of Anthony Sparkes, she repaired 
to Queen Elisabeth’s court, with two pistols about her, 
one to dispatch tberojal victim, aod the other designed 
for herself, as an escape from tbe hands of jostice. 
Making her way through the crowd to get within reach 
•f the queen, one of the pistols happened to drop ; on 
whiob the . guards seised her, and were for dragging 
her away to prison j but the queen, taking her for a 
man, would question her, nod asked her name, coun- 
try, nod condition ; to wbioh the assassin composedly 
mnswered, 41 Madam, though in this dress, I am a 
woman, my name Margaret Lambrun ; I was several 
jears in the service of Mary, Queen of Scotland, my 
honoured mistress, who was so unjustly executed ; and 
bj ber death you farther caused that of my dear hus- 
fcumd, wbo pined away with grief and abhorrence at 
wo worth/ a lady being executed like a malefactor: 
mod I, bearing inexpressible veneration for both, re- 
stoived, at tbe risk of my own life, to avenge tbeir 
*e*Oi b j yours. 1 have, indeed, gone through un- 
fcyakaMe conflicts, and endeavoured, as much as 
ItSidWa, to divert myself from a purpose, which, 
thoagk tmuvitably fatal to myself, could be of no bene- 
•t to naj mistress or husband ; but my rancor was jn- 
■urjuooBtaMe, aod I am an instance that no reason nor 


danger can stop a woman’s revenge, when stimulated 
by love.” Irritating and malignant as sooh a speech 
was, the queen, without any emotion, made the follow- 
ing answer : — 44 So you thought killing roe a point of 
honour, and my death a retaliation, which regard to 
your mistress and husband called for from your bands ; 
bat how think yon it now behoves me to deal with 
voq V* Margaret replied, 44 1 will freely declare my 
mind, if your Majesty will first let me know whether 
yon pnt that question as a queen or as a judge ?” 44 As 

a queen.” 44 Then your majesty should pardon me.” 
44 What security oan you give me that yoQ will not 
abuse my goodness by a second attempt?” 44 Madam, 
a favour granted with such precaution, oeases to be a 
favour, so your majesty may prooeed against me as a 
judge.” Here the queun, turning towards some of ber 
council who were present, said, 44 Thirty yaars have I 
been a queen, but do not remember ever to have met 
with a person wbo gave me such a lesson ; and, in re- 
turn, she has my full and free pardon, without any pre- 
caution.” The lords of the coaucil strongly urged the 
punishment of such premeditated guilt ; but the queen 
stood to her word. The pardoned delinquent then de- 
sired that she might he conveyed oat of the kingdom, 
and landed in some foreign country. This request was 
looked upon as a stroke of singular prudence, which 
farther recommended her to royal clemency. 


Russian Customs. — At dinner in Russia, soup is 
universally tbe first dish, and without it they never 
dine ; but it is often made sour, aod in that case not 
much relished at first by an English palate. Fish, if to 
be had, comes next, and then from six to eight or ten 
nisbes follow. It is impossible to tell of wbat many of 
these are composed. A joint of meat is never sent to 
table whole, bat cut into slices, and handed round to 
each person, beginning with tbe ladies who are visitors. 
Poultry and game are also served in the same way; 
pastry is scarcely seen except in patties, which are sent 
op to eat with the soup, or a tartlet at the conclusion 
of the dinner. 

Previous to the dinner, olives, oaviarre, or some sort 
of pickled fish, with common and bitter brandy, are 
sent in on s tray, to whet the appetite for that which is 
to follow. Tbe Russians sit long at dinner, and wine 
of different sorts is placed on the table, each person 
helping himself : Abe dessert, which finishes the dinner, 
is eaten without the cloth being removed ; and tbe 
whole party then adjourn to the drawing-room, where 
coffee is immediately served. 

The Russian salutation is very contrary to oar eti- 
quette. The ladies in meeting, kiss each other on the 
lips and cheeks ; and a lady and gentleman meeting, the 
Utter kis»es the hand of tbe lady, and inclines bis cheek 
towards her, whiob she kisses : and omitting to do this, 
is a proof of great distance of mannner, arising from 
either superiority of rank, slight acquaintance, or of- 
fence. 


Tbr following article appears in a recent number of 
the Pandora, a literary work in ridioole of the Anglo- 
mania, which is so prevalent in Paris. — 

THE FASHIONABLE. 

The name of Benoit-Dennis, which was given to 
him by his godfather, has been changed for that of 
William Gregory. He calls bis valet de chambre, 
groom, and the driver of his tilbnry a jockey. 

He enters a cafe, and calls the gar9on, boy : but he 
rfo longer visits the French Restaurateur's, since the 
quarter of tbe Roe Vivienne possesses its little Garra- 
way’s.* There you will see the fashionable getting 
drnnk with porter, Jamaica rum, and Cape wine. 

He does not know ,a word of the English language ; 
bat, wishing to pass for learned, be attempts to pro- 
nounce words sentences, and is daily subject to some 
qua pro quo — thus, when he wanted soup, be asked for 
soap, and the latter article is brought to him. When 
he leaves the table, he pays in shillings, guineas, and 
pence, which he has purchased in tbe Palais Royal. 
He drinks tea, though it makes him ill, because it is 
an English fashion ; and overloads bis stomaoh with 
plumb-podding, thinking his digestion as strong as 
that of an Englishman. He has English horses, and 
talks of races : though he never saw any, except in 

• An English coffee-house, kept by a person named Ashby. 


the Champ de Mara, wher e he backs Brsh’it mares 
against tbe field. Painter and Legros% supply him with 
articles of tbe toilet ; aod be bas|an English riding coat 
with ateel buttons. 

At the Lourre, he notices tbe pictures only to re- 
mark that they are not eqoal to those of West and 
Reynolds ; and he has the works of Byron, Scott, 
Moore, and Shakespeare, in English, without know- 
ing bow to read them, and yet be tells yon they are 
worth reading only io the original. 

There has been reoeotly published in Paris, a Rus- 
sian Anthology, in imitation of that of Mr. Bowring, 
The author is M. DuprC de Saint Maure ; and what- 
ever his other qualifications may be, no one can donbt 
bis fitness for the office of rendering Russian poetry 
into the French language, since he professes to bo 
wholly ignorant of tbe Russian language. It is a 
great thing, however, to know half of ooe’s business. 

♦ An English horse-dealer. t English shopkeepers. 


A Varnish for Wood that will resist the ac- 
tion of boiling watkr. — Take a pound and a half of 
linseed oil, and boil it in a copper veaael, not tinned, 
suspending in the oil a small linen bug, containing five 
ounces of litharge and three ounces of minium, both 
pulverised, taking care that the bag does not tooob tbe 
bottom of tbe vessel. Continue tbe ebullition till tbe 
oil acquires a deep brown oolour ; then take oat the 
bag, and substitute another bag containing a clove of 
garlic. Continue tbe ebullition, and renew the garlio 
seven or eight times, or else pnt the whole in at once. 
Then throw into the vessel a pound of yellow amber, 
after having melted it in the following manner. To a 
pound of well-pulverised amber add two ounces of lin*. 
seed oil, and place the whole on a strong fire. When 
the fasioo is complete, pour it boiling hot into the pre- 
pared linseed oil, and let it continue to boil two or three 
minutes, stirring it well. Let it rest, decant the com- 
position, and preserve it, when odd, in well-stopped 
bottles. After having polished the wood on which this 
varnish is to be applied, the wood is to have the desired 
oolonr given to it ; for example, for walnut tree, a slight 
coat of a mixture of soot with oil of turpentine. When 
this colour is perfectly dry, lay on a coat of varnish 
with a fine sponge, in order to distribute it equally. 
Repeat these coats four times, always taking care to let 
one coat dry before the next is applied. 


OORRESPOMDB1VOS. 

GRASS PLAIT FOR BONNETS. 

A friend of oar's has favoured us with a letter from which we 
make the following extract : — 

44 Londonderry , 16 th August, 1823. 

44 The papers you gave me (Manchester Iris, No, 75 ) 
have been of use, several young women being now 
engaged in this neighbourhood in tbe Manufacture of 
plait for bonnets ; oar Agrioultnral Society has offered 
premiums for the Manufacture of Grass in place of 
Straw, aod it promiaos to bo very beautiful.” 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — I have this day seen a copy of the Death 
Warrant of King Charles, from Mr. James’ lithogra- 
phic proas, and should ho glad if any of your readers 
could explain why tbe erasures which appear upon the’ 
faoe of it were made.— I have compared Mr. James 
copy with the engravings in both Rapin’s and Smollett’s 
history, and a manuscript copy, and find it very cor- 
rectly written : but should respectfully suggest to Mr. 
J. to be more particular for tbe future in beading his 
works, as from the specimen of the Roman printing, 
any one who is a judge would naturally auppose, that 
if the title be badly executed, what follows must be 
the same, of coarse, which in this instance is not tha 
case. L, 

Manchester, 19th August, 182fi. 
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OSXTORY OF OE1VZX7S. 


“ And lastly the Wise-man thus preach'd to vs all,— 

** Despise not the valve of 'thinp that are small.** — 

Old Ballad. 


RIDDLE. 


BY 4 LADY. 

I’m -often heard, hot seldom semi. 
For so repulsive is my mien, 

I seldom choose to shew my face. 
At any time, in any place ; 

Bat still in- close sedation dwell. 
Like some lone hermit In his cell. 
Yet not like him condemned to Asst, 
Since many a delicate repast 
Under my roof each day appears. 
Provided by my caterers. 


Hy taste and judgment are so nice. 

Yon mostly follow my advice ; 

And whensoever yon snp or dine. 

Ask my opinion of the wine. 

And whatsoever I refuse, 

*Tis ten to one yon do not choose. 

Bat these are vulgar qualities, — 

I've talents far surpassing these : 

Sometimes I counsel ana advise. 

And then appear exceeding wise. 

And men of learning and of sense 
Will listen to my eloquence. 

I am of ate throughout the nation. 

In every trade ana occupation ; 

Sometimes I'm sharp, sometimes I'm blunt. 
Witness the patriot. Mister Hunt, 

With him I quaff the flowing bowl. 

And neither feel nor fear controul ; 

Though some, who do not pass for fools,* 
Would tie me down to forms and rules ; 

But all such vile restraint I hate,— 

Plow the freedom of debate ; 

And, ladies, I appeal to yon. 

Who know that what I say is true. 

And will, I'm sure, with hand and heart. 
Stand by me still, and take my part. 

Then let the lords of the creation 
Settle the business of the nation, 

I know you never will agree, 

They should abridge my liberty ; 

But spite of all their rules and laws. 

Will still maintain my righteous cause. 

Nor need you any counsel ask. 

You're all-sufficient for the task; 

And should it come to litigation, 

You'll carry it by acclamation. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

New Method or Making Jelly.-— Presa the jaice I 
from the fruit : add the proper proportion of sugar, and i 
Stir (he jaice and sugar until the sugar is completely 
melted ; pot it into jars, and, in twenty-four hoars, it 
will become of a proper consistence. By this means, 
the trooble of boiling is avoided, and the jelly retains 
more completely the flavour of the frait. Care should 
be taken to stir the mixture until the sogar is complete- 
ly melted, and fine sugar should be used. 


Raw Cotton a Remedy for Burns and Scalds. 
— The Baltimore Medical and Philosophical Licenm 
contains an account of an accidental discovery of this 

virtue in cotton by the wife of Captain R , who in a 

fright, caught up a large bundle of cotton, and applied 
it over the whole of the scalded parts of a beloved child, 
upon whom a large kettle of boiling water had fallen 
while she was standing before a kitchen fire. Soon af- 
ter this, the tortured and screaming infant became per- 
fectly quiet, and fell into a gentle and easy slumber. 
The cotton was suffered to remain on several bonrs, and 
when it was removed, there was not the least appear- 
anoe of inflammation remaining. Several other persons, 
who at first had no faith in this remedy, have also tried 
it in similar eases; it is likewise supposed to have some 
efficacy in removing rheumatic pains. 



The Mullet.— -When the mullet is dying, it ohanges 
it* colours in a very singular manner till it is entirely 
lifeless. This spectacle was so gratifying to the Ro- 
mans, that they used to show the fish dying in a glass 
vessel to their guests before-dinner. 

Jews' Wedding Shirts. — A curious custom is re- 
lated of the New Russian Jews, by a Polish gentleman. 
The Jews, when first married, wear a shirt of finer tex- 
ture than ordinary, which, after the wedding-day, is 
carefully put by unworn till the time of their deaths, 
wheo they are uniformly buried in it. So valuable is 
this shirt in their estimation, and so indispensable a part 
of their possessions, that in money transactions, when 


they require to borrow, and have no pledge in gold or 
pearls to give, they frequently deposit this shirt, which 
is always a satisfactory security to the lender, as the 
Jew could not die happy without redeeming it. 

New Invention. — Thomas Hesmonhalgh, of Foo- 
nay, near Ribchester, has constructed a saw which is 
calculated to work by water or by machinery. The 
liberality of the inventor is equal to his ingenuity. We 
understand he exhibits it freely to the curious, and har- 
bours no intention of deriving from it any exclusive 
benefit. An instrument of this nature is made use of 
io America, and also in Italy, in the vicinity of marble 
quarries. 

Dentifrice. — It is a fact, not generally known, that 
the oommon strawberry is a natural dentifrice ; and that 
its juice, without any preparation whatever, dissolves 
the tartarioua incrustations on the teeth, and makes the 
breath sweet and agreeably. 

Matrimony. — Mr. Thomas Moore compares a man 
going to be married to one that puts his band into a 
sack, in the hope of drawing out a single eel from a- 
mong a hundred vipers. " It is a hundred to one," adds 
be, “ but be will pick out a viper." Lord Bacon 
maintains a direct contrary opinion, and asserts, “ that 
in this marriage sack the eel wop Id be in a ratio of a 
hundred to one of the vipers." 

Compliment. — A more elegant compliment was per- 
haps never paid, even in the peculiar land of politeness, 
than that involved in the reply of the celebrated Mer- 
rier to the modest author of a very affecting Tragedy, 
who begged he would tell him what faults be observed 
in .the work. *' How could I see any faults ? My 
spectacles were always too wet to allow me to discern 

them. " 

Singular Wager. — A young woman had laid a 
wager that she woold descend into a vault, in the mid- 
dle of the night, and bring from thence a skull. The 
person who took the wager had previously hid himself 
io the vault, and, as the girl seized a skull, cried in a 
hollow voice, “ Leave my bead !" “ There it is," said 
the girl, throwing it down, and catching up another 
“ Leave my bead !" said the same voice. “ Nay, nay,” 
said the heroic lass, “ you cannot have two heads," so 
broughi away the shall, and won the wagar. 

Hand-Bills — The classical ancients bad white 
walls on purpose for inscriptions in red chalk, like our 
band-bills, of which the gates of Pompeii show inslao- 
oes. Plutarch mentions expedients similar to our 
hand-bills nsed by tradesmen for custom. Houses 
were let hy a writing over the door ; the mscripsi ilHco 
cedes of Terence. Auctioneering bills rsn thus : * Villa 
bona beneque edificota’ — to be sold, a good and well- 
! built house ; and—' Jnlius Procnlns will have an auc- 
tion of his superfluous goods to pay his debts.' . But 

then, as afterwards, the crier was chiefly advertiser ; 
and we hear of mayors keeping criers and a common 
born or trumpet used. Ben Jonson somewhere says, 
he will not have the titles of bis works affixed to the 
walls or stuck upon a cleft stick. 

A Hermit. — About 12 miles shove the junction of 
Spoon and Illinois rivers, immediately on the banks of 
the former, there has been living, for three years past, 
a man who had entirely secluded himself from the 
world, and dwells in the midst of the wildernesses alooe, 
and upwards of 60 miles from the residence of any hu- 
man being. His name is Davidson, is a physician, was 
formerly a surgeon in the United States’ army, and was 
pupil to the oelebrated Dr. Rosh. He has a number of 
medical books, two guns, and a dog, and a quantity of 
clothing. He has erected himself a small bat and has 
about an aore of grouud in cultivation — at the back of 
his garden runs Spoon River, in which he has a fish 
trap. His food is wild turkeys and other game, fish, 
and the prodace of his gardeo. He appears displeased 
at the sight of a human being. My informant saw him 
at bis residence, being impelled by curiosity to visit 
him, and enqnired of him particularly of bis strange te- 
elusion. He said he had done so, and would do so 
ever, to keep clear of the wretched white people. His 
father lives in Pensylvanis, and he has received many 
solicitous letters from him and other friends, to return, 
but be has never answered one, and declares it to be 
bis determination to remove from bis present situation 
as soon as the whites approach too near him. As soon 
as his present stock of olothiug wears out, be says he 
will dress himself in skins. — America* paper. 


THE DRAMA, ETC. 


Theatre-Royal. — In the representation of tin 
School for Scandal on 8atnrday evening, Mr. W. Far- 
ren as Sir Peter, mud Mrs. Faueat as Lady Ttul«, 
gave pooofs of their talents in the higher walks of th« 
Drama. — The whole performance was received with 
the most flatteriog applause. — A new farce, entitled- - 
“ The Duel," followed, in which Mr. Farreo ?erj ef- 
fectively supported the prioeipal character. However, 
the piece went off rather indifferently, and is not likely 
to become very popular. 

Minor Theatre. — Mr. Wilson's perforaaooea oa 
the Tight-Rope have proved very attractive dorisg the 
week ; the agility and daring exemplified in his differ- 
ent evolutions, are equally extraordinary and interest- 
ing- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THEATRE-ROYAL. 


fiRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT OF 
V VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MCSIC.-JUM 
PATON, MISS J. PATON, and MR. SAPtO.—h. 
RENNEY begs leave most respectfully to i no uo wv to the 
Inhabitants of Manchester, Salford, and the Nrichbositood, 
that it is his intention to give a CONCERT, oa Fridai Ik 
5th day of September next , at the THEATRE- ROYAL, 
Msncrksteb; on which occasion he has, at very cosoto 
able expense, engaged, exclusively for this Conceit, tint 
highly celebrated Singer, MISS PATON, from the Then* 
Royal Covent Garden, (being her first appearance fcfcrei 
Manchester aadience); MISS J. PATON, and Mr. 8API0, 
from the Nobility's Concerts, London.— Several of the MS 
popular and esteemed Songs, Duets, and Trios, will be Sts; 
in the coarse of the Evening ; and the above emlncot Sinpn 
wll! be accompanied hy an Orchestra, both auneroai al 
select, and comprising most of the Instrumental Perfonsend 
talent in this town and neighbourhood. 


Mr. CUDMORE will lend on the occasioo ; and will h fit 
coarse of the Evening play a CONCERTO on the VIOLIN. 

In offering the above Concert to the notice of the Inhattusii 
of this town and neighbourhood, Mr. Renney begs to ohm*, 
that neither pains nor expense have been or will be spared n> 
forming it, and making it worthy of the patronage of * lik™ 
and enlightened public. 


Farther particulars of the evening's performance will begin* 
In future advertisements. — Tickets may be had on apphestm 
to Mr. Beale , St. Mary’s Gale ; at the Iris Ofict,St. Ault 
Square ; or to Mr. Renney , No. 8, Kensudy-street, wbm 
places for the Boxes may be taken until Wednesday ikK 
September : and in order to prevent Inconvenience and 
at the doors, Mr. Renney begs retpectfnlly to solicit (be fstcsr 
of tickets being previously taken by those Ladies and Gesw. 
men who Intend honouring him with their presence.- Uw 
Boxes, As, : Upper Boxes, 4s. : Pit 2s. 0d. : Gallery, Is. 


TO CORSBSPOSHIHWT8. 


Horatio will Hod the dWUloo of the Irto to which he dM« 
open to such articles as agree with the introductory Pspw- 
He had better retain his present signature. 

C. T.*s Translation is inserted. — Further favours will In *► 
teemed. 

Ritpah, the daughter of Alah, la in our poss es s ion 

Geoffrey's new version of the hint from the Bristol 
is not very complimentary to the ladies.— We think tbep«» 
in the third article not felicitously developed. 

M items’ communication in the " Friend, No. lV."*b*^ 
pear in our next ; nevertheless, being led to csnmwjt ■ 
containing more feet than fiction, we cannot bat remark 
the Guardian is marh too severely animadverted tf*— 
This hiut we consider sufficient at present. 

Pool Pry ; Beta ; I. L. ; and Harmonicas are received. 


MUSIC. — In consequence of the demeed fa fk 
QUADRILLE , which appeared in last Setwrdjth*, 
entitled » THE ROSE-BUD OF CHEBTSAU: 
a second impression has been struck of, and it mq «a 
be had with any number preceding that m uhkk it f 
peared. 


Manchester : Printed and P ubltshed by HENRY 
St. Ann f s~Squarc ; to whom Adtertiiements am 
nicotians ('post paidj may be addressed. 


AGENTS. 


Ashton* T. Cunningham. 
Birmingham, Beil by ft Knotts. 
Bolton , Gardner ft Co. 

Bury , J. Kay. 

Chester, Poole ft Harding. 
Coleshill, Wm. Tite. 

Derby, Richardson A Hand ford. 
Huddersfield, T. Smart. 


Leeds , J. Hwton. 
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POETS! 


IN a commercial town, like this, how frequent* 
lr do we find the exalted character of a Poet 
derided and scorned. He b generally looked 
upon as an idle drone in the hive; one, who 
would willingly live upon the fruits of others ; 
one who is to be treated to dinner in remunera- 
tion for his company and his wit. Poverty is 
attached to him, as his shadow, — the rich mer- 
chant cannot picture him in any other garb ; in 
hit eyes poetry and poverty go hand in band. 
If be observes his favourite son indulging his 
giddy muse in telling the world that 

A tender kiss 

Is Heaven's own bUss! 

he rebukes him severely, bids him attend to 
warp and weft, instead of prose and verse, to 
Jook over the pages of the ledger instead of 
Byron and Scott; and like Mrs. Malaprop, is 
convinced “ this all comes of his reading and 
writing." 1 do not here wish to advocate the 
cause of every young sprig who thinks proper 
to neglect the business he is intended for, and 
launch forth his divine strains in the Iris, or 
our chronicles of news, — it is of the true Poet, 
the Poet of nature, I would speak — the soul of 
genius and of song ! I remember once passing 
dong the busy streets of London in company 
with a friend whose long residence in the city 
caused him to be acquainted with several of 
hese little stars. We had rambled much, it 
ras still very sultry although afternoon, and 
>eing fatigued, we turned from the bustle and 
iverwhelroing noise of Fleet-street into a snug 
offc e-house to quietly enjoy a cup of real 
\focha. How soon were we iu the midst of sc- 
?nity. There was not a single gaze as we en- 
ured, all inteut upon their respective feasts, 
svouring the news, or still more eagerly de- 
wring hot rolls and butter. We sat down in 
retired box, and both commenced with equal 
r idiiy. I had scarce swallowed my second cup, 
ben a neatly dressed old gentleman brushed 
iickly past, without observing or casting a 
agle glance upon any i ne present ; with a 
wspaper in one hand, and occasionally a cup 
coffee in the other, he sat him down, and 
jfned wrapped in himself alone. My friend 

i me remark him ; “ that” said he, “ is C 

5 Poet, I am acquainted with him, and you 
ill have an introduction.” 1 soon found him 
ited by me, in as free and affable conversation 
though we had known each other from child- 
xl. He was respectably habited in black, 
an and neat, and his manners those of a per- 
t gentleman. He ordered another cup of 
Pee, and then dashed into the ocean of litera- 
e. How his eyes sparkled; with what e*n- 
tsis, with what warmth he expressed his 
lights, which were as an eternal fountain, for 
r springing, new and brilliant. He praised, 
detnned ; — pointed out the beauties of several 
lications; particularly his last new Poem, 
ady in the press, ana which he hoped soon 
cipher into the world a perfect ram avis, 
on, Moore, Roge r s, ana the rest, upon 
in 1 had been accustomed to look as upon 


beings of a superior order, were, in his eyes, 
but as other men. — I felt delighted in his pre- 
sence — I could have asked him a thousand ques- 
tions, and yet durst not break in upon his con- 
tinual flow of entertainment and information, 
for fear of losing a single idea. In the evening 
we retired to my friend’s bouse ; he was a wi- 
dower, but still blest with the recollection of 
his endeared partner by the presence of two 
lovely daughters. The harp and piano-forte 
were in turns accompanied by two of the sweet- 
est voices, and the purest taste. My little poet 
was now if possible still more at home. " Mu- 
sic hath charms to wake the soul!” be cried, 
“ play o’er, play o’er, that rapturous strain 
again ;” the soft tones of the haiy wound him 
to the highest pitch of romantic imagination — 
he sung, he listened, sung again, sighed, ap- 
plauded : — wit and eloquence burst from his 
lips : — there is no idleness here, thought I ; a 
soul like this can never sleep. The imagination 
still lives and dreams of hours and scenes un- 
known to the dull plodding worm, that grovels 
in the dust for a few grains of gold, then sinks 
into the grave — the ocean of time rolls over him, 
and how soon he is forgot ! But the Poet still 
lives in the melody of his impassioned soul, and 
rears a memorial that time makes still more 
dear; he rises from decay, as the Phoenix from 
ashes ! What a pride, what a light of glory to 
our present generation, when we contrast the 
lives of our ancient to our modem writers. 
They are now men, esteemed and respected, and 
in some instances — of wealth. They now bear 
their heads like men. A cause may easily b„» 
assigned for the poverty of those who have sunk 
into the tomb; they were poor because neg- 
lected ; they were generally men of a liberal 
education — it was the only fortune they pos- 
sessed, and launching upon the world with this 
gift, they deemed themselves proof against the 
frowns aud buffets they should have to contend 
with; not however being able to cringe and 
bend or fill the rich man with obsequious flat- 
tery, they became neglected, and soon over- 
whelmed with poverty. Their minds were of 
too exalted a nature, and gave the world a too 
romantic colouring. They looked upon it as 
we look upon an extensive landscape where all 
is fair and beautif ul. We see not the many dan- 
gers wi;h which it abounds. 

What is there that so much amends the heart, 
as true genuine Poetry ?— to muse over the in- 
spired idea> of a man who sets up the image of 
vimte’as the subject of his aaoration! who 
adorns her with the ever blooming flowers of 
bis imagination ; who tears the subtle mask from 
hypocrisy — blunts the dart of slander, — rears a 
| temple to honour, — and breathes the soft voice 
of love. I do not know a happier man than my 
friend Wilmot. He has retired from the town 
to the delightful scenes of Cumberland; there, 
at the base of the towering Skiddaw he has 
fixed his residence, a neat and humble white 
cottage — before him is the glassy silver-bosomed 
Lake or Water of Derweut, at the extremity of 
which a large fall dashes down its foamy waters, 
whilst mountains upon mountains rise gradually 


above each other far as the eye can trace, until 
lo9t amidst the ever-varying, ever-rolling clouds. 
He has a good taste for poetry, and writes well. 
He rambles into the dark wood, or fertile vale, 
— be mounts the highest hill, and casts his ea- 
ger gaze over the extended prospect before him, 
whilst his thoughts wander also, to the many 
joys, hopes, cares or fears that may be hovering 
over the bounding hearts within that varied 
scene. There is not a star shoots, a leaf that 
falls, a sk y that changes, but gives his mind 
some pleasing and melancholy imagining. His 
heart is open, free, and generous, the compa- 
nion of inspiration. His home is more wel- 
come than the palaces of kings; his wife, his 
children, his cottage, and his dog, are to him 
so many sources of enjoyment. I have spent 
many happy hours in his company, and never 
left the cottage in Cumberland without envying 
the feelings of a Poet. Paul Pry. 


THE FRIEND. — (No. IV.) 

| THE following letter, which, I think, is calcu- 
! lated to be of some utility, I received, a day or 
two a£o, from a channel which it is needless to 
explain, as the observations and reflections it 
contains, would neither acquire any additional 
importance uor lose any of their present interest 
by such an explanation. I shall, therefore, 
without any further remarks, give it to my 
readers, as it came to my hands. 

To the Friend. 

Sir, — As you have solicited contributions from 
the readers of the Iris, I shall not waste time 
by apologizing for the liberty I take, in address- 
ing this letter to you. Indeed, though I am 
convinced that friends are too often insincere — 
that *tis only when the sun of prosperity shines 
upon you, that you can rely on the attention of 
others, to you. Sir, I think I may pour forth 
my sorrows, secure of your sympathy, your 
commiseration, and perhaps in a future paper 
of your advice. 

# It will be confessed by all mankind, that hap- 
piness is the “ end and aim” of human endea- 
vour, and that the sum of our wishes, is to ob- 
tain it as the " one thing needful.” But the 
ways in which they who seek after that phantom 
(for after all, who will deny that happiness is 
fleeting and unsubstantial?) hope to obtain its 
possession are so various, that it is a difficult 
task to many, to discover which road is the 
most likely to satisfy their wishes. Yet it must 
be evident to every reflecting mind that there 
can be hut one path to true happiness, and that 
thousands live and die ignorant of it, their whole 
lives being spent in delusion and error. 

I write this for the purpose of pointing out 
to the young, to those who are entering on the 
world (confidently expecting to meet, evermore, 
with its smiles, its favour, and its protection), 
one road that leads not to peace. And I sin- 
cerely hope, the virtue of the intention will be 
a sufficient apology for the inadequate and im- 
perfect manner of the execution. 

There cannot/ Sir, be a more powerful argu- 
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ment against the indulgence of ridana passions 
than the fact, that the more you yield to them, 
the more strongly and deeply do they seize and 
fasten on the soul, encreasing " by what they 
feed upon.” . 

It is because I opposed not the impulses of 
passion and withstood not the inordinate desire 
of self-gratification, that I am now a miserable 
outcast from society, tormented with the stings 
of a guilty conscience, and agonized with reflec- 
tions which are of themselves sufficient to em- 
bitter life almost beyond endurance. My fa- 
ther, who was possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, died, when I was too young to be left to 
my own guidance, and on his death-bed be no- 
minated one whom he had long regarded as a 
faithful friend for my guardian ana protector. 
But alas, the trust winch from honest convic- 
tion, my father unhesitatingly reposed in his 
acquaintance was, unfortunately for myself, , 
betrayed by the person who, of all others, ought > 
to have evinced paternal care and kmdness to- 
wards me — for he was under manifold obligations 
to my parent. a I 

I would not that my readers should surmise 
from what I have said, that Mr. W robbed I 
me of my fortune, or that he in any way encou- , 
raged me to dissipation by extravagance or pro- | 
digality. No. What I complain of, was the ) 
utter unconcern he manifested about the prin- 
ciples of virtue and moral rectitude, which it : 
was his duty to have inculcated on my youth- 
ful mind He suffered me to live without any i 
regard for religion, in open disobedience to the , 
rules of conduct it prescribes. Every evil incli- 
nation of my heart was gratified, merely, I be- 
lieve, to prevent any complaints which a 'denial 
of my wishes might have momentarily called 
forth. And rather than endeavour to point out 
to me the danger of the indulgence, which I 
constantly expected, he strove to procure me 
every bauble for which I clamoured. When I 
had attained my Cist year, I was, of course, 
no longer the proteg4 of Mr. W. Then, it was 
that finding myself free from all restraint, and 
in the possession of about £2000 per annum, I 
gave full scope to my passions and studied only 
their gratification. I soon became acquainted 
with a company of gamblers, and I began to 
feel a fondness for play, which in a very short 
time, predominated over every other feeling. 
O ye who wish to avoid destruction and misery, 
guard, I entreat you, against this vice. Re- 
member, that the passion for gaming, when in- 
dulged, is like a foaming torrent, which nothing 
can resist or turn aside. It bears you to inevi- 
table mid, and too often entails on others with 
whom you are connected the woe and distress 
which should be your own. How many virtuous 
w ; ves — how many helpless infants, have been 
whelmed with want and wretchedness by the 
fatal propensity of husbands and fathers !—The 
tears of unprotected innocence — the cries . of 
injured love and abused fidelity-^vail nothing 
when a passion for gaming has taken deep root 
in the heart — its victim stands unmoved amidst 
the desolation he has spread around ; nor sheds 
a tear of penitence or remorse though his dear- 
est friends perish by his side ! 

Such was my case.— Whole nights have I 
passed with my guilty companions, and I have 
not unfrequently lost, before I separated from 
my brother gamesters, more than a year’s iucome. 
This conduct, which* may in a great degree be 
attributed to the neglect of my guardian, could 
not, my readers must be aware, be continued 
without affecting ray fortune, and making des- 
tructive inroads upon my constitution ; it indeed 
plunged mo into debt, and that torment of 


mind, which those who are voder the donamieo 
of like passions must ever experience. 

It 'were, perhaps, an useless, and I am con- 
vinced it would be an unpleasant task, to trace 
my career of dissipation and infamy, from my 
first entrance into the world, as the master of a 
large fortune, to the hour when by the treachery 
ana villainy of others, I was stripped of nearly 
all my possessions, and left to roam, followed, 
wheresoever I go, with “ compunctious visitings 
of co nsci e nc e,” r e nderin g every moment of life 
loathsome, and more terrible than death itself. 
But need I inform my readers, that mv inordi- 
nate love of play overcame every good resolu- 
tion which in moments of reflection I formed. 
I swore a thousand times to forsake my compa- 
nions, the authors of my wretchedness, but, 
alas ! I had too long pursued the path of folly 
and destruction, to be able to retrace my steps, 
and I continued my ruinous course until I became 
unconscious of enjoyment— deprived of all rest 
on earth-driven almost to madness by reflec- 
tion on my fallen and lost condition, and sup- 
ported only by the hope that my wretched fate 
might prove a warning to others, and shew them 
the necessity of cheating unlawful desire and 
of curbing vicious passion. To sum up all in 
a few words : by gaming I have lost a very am- 
ple fortune, which should have been devoted to 
the relief of my poor fellow-creatures ; I have 
been precipitated from the summit of expecta- 
tion into the depths of despair and misery — ray 
only hope is in the grave — and instead of being 
a useful member of society, I am now wander- 
ing from place to place, “ seeking but finding 
no peace,” no solace. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Miserus. 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 


Liverpool, August Wh, 1813. 

Deab Sim, 

Again— a* erst, I take the pen. 

To write my cogitations — to my Mend, 

Hoping your patience, and yomr praiae to gain, 

At nought but your amoaement 1 intead ; 

If I assume the Mentor in my strain 
1 hope I shall not, by that means offend ; 

This much premis'd my Muse ahull take her wing 
(My pipes are tuned — here followetb the spring). 

Don’t think that I can write yon sense fbr ever, 

1 can’t afford it— I’ve too small a stock 
To finish every verse— with something clever. 
Whatever you may think on't— is no joke 
So ill as 1 am too— of a brain fever, 

You most expect some firing at half-cock— 

In any book you know— you’ll own there scarce Is 
Nonsense more genuine than the following verses. 

u Great actions may be done by Mr. Petty,— 

‘•,And weakness may be felt bv Adam Strong— 

“ Losses may happen ev*n to Mr. Get-ay — 

« Shortness of breath may stop short Mr. Long. 
u Who better temper’d is than Mrs. Fret-ay — 

“ Home to a T. yoa'II alwavs find Soe-Shoug; 

“ Gas lights black night— which brightness let me say 
“ Is rivalled by the blacking made by Day. 

« Of candour it is known I am not lacking, 

« So I expect to be allowed to say— 

M Those who wottid undervalue Turner’s Blacking 
« They don’t deserve, to have the light of Day. 

« Oh ! ’tis a wicked falsehood, huge and whacking, 

« That ’ when ’tis kept a week, it turns quite grey.’ 

« Bm if on trial, this should grow your creed, 

“ You may have some— that can be Warren led.” 

I’ve really lost the thread of my discourse— 

Where left I off, last time I wrote to you t 
After I told you, 1 had stole a horse* — 

It matters Utile— any place will do : 

My Epic thread is not a bit the wo me 
Of being for a short time snapt in two. 

I’ll Just plouge in— slap-dash — and make no donbt 
In a short time— the murder will be out. 

To Gall, and eke to Sporahetm— my apology— 

For not believing— is— t my scull’s so thick — 

1 cannot comprehend their crau-i-o-Jo-gy 
How bumps can rise ou heads — without a suck 


• Hereby hangs a tale.— See Mysteries of the Abbey : liter* 
pool, published by Johnson. 




mt can’t discover — if they mean a trick. * " w * 

My great objection to their scheme— in Mi- 
ls placing all the organs— ou the scell. 

I purchased one, and had it oieely marked— 

By Gall himself, (the Golgothdk chief) 

My faith was lively, when I first embark'd 
I gave the science, my most firm belief. 

1 first was stagger'd, when a friend remark’d— 

His observ a t i on gave me great reMef — 

“ If bumps upon the head— be signs of knowledge, 

“ Then Don) brook’s the place to build a Cdkg'/' 

I do not say, that there Is no each thing 
As craniology, I say they’re wrong 
And 1 am right, I do not Mash to bring 
My system against theirs — however strong 
Tl»etr arguments, before mine they’d take wing; 

1*11 give the wot Id my Ology, ere long, 

At length— mid than they’ll have a meant Is Judge 
If mine or Gall and Sportheim’s— most is— radge. 

I’ll state to yon the outlines of my plan. 

Not thoroughly digested but the rough— 

(Aud ask of any reasonable man — 

If Organ-building is not wretched stuff 
Compar'd -with mine— deny the same who can) 

** I call the nose, of spectacles, and snub— 

** The organ — now you ask me what says Gail— 

** He never mentions you’ve a nose at all. 

u The teeth are organa — by whose mesas we d»ew— 

“ I call the tongwe — the organ of our speech— 

M The mouth— the appertain, to let it through, 

“ By means of which we threaten and beseech, 

** Kiss, spit, yawn, laugh— (how strange a rhyme) tad cough, 
’* Swear rudely sometimes — sometimes pray sad preach; 
“ Ail these In front — the organs placed behind 
** I need not handle, as they go-by wind. 

The feet, of dancing, and of walking, are 
The organs— and rank lowest, in their station; 

Or if high sounding names yon would prefer, 

Call them the organs of pedes-triuastioa : 

The bumps upon the argue Mr 

A predispoeity for flagellation— 

The lips, the eyes, the elbows, and the teas, 

Are organs — and their use each owner knows. 

Fingers as general organa— we may view, 

(This will bold good— from Cork to Corooindel) 

Of fencing, fighting, filching, music too— 

Ay and the best of mask — that by Andie. 


Then A y— never let me once suppose 

rh should fix: 


f Iff all the other vowels their faith a 
That U or I should be led by the nose 
By any German Don stersw lvels tricks ; 

No I let ns rise at ones- 1 twill take fhw Mews 
To crush the system of these empirics— 

And if for bumps upon the scnll they’re pBBQDg, 

A rung* a-piece— and these shall not be wasting. 

Thus ail Gall’s>blether is knock’d on the head— 
Spilt— by its total inoig-ni-fi-cance 
It speaks its founder’s brains to be of knd. 

Gravely each arguments to dare advance 
As they who bolt the athanasian creed 
Alone, could think convincing — at one glsnM 
With half an eye— the great superiority 
Of mine is evident — so Gall good -morrow t’jre. 

w May plenty pour her cornucopia 
" Into thy lap, thy basket and thy 
“ And peace dwell with thee in person * propria, 

“ Now that she’s banish’d from the Spnaldubw*; 

“ Health— and whatever would realise Utopia— 
n Be thine, and may you reach hale eighty-four, 

“ And dance thy children’s children on thy k»**j> 
u Nor grudge my wish—* that I be there to ssel 

You’ll say— I a«sa M fishmonger” h tMs, 

That is a tell fish fellow— let me see 
Mandevilie says (l think the saying's bis) 

“ No act of man from, selfishness is free.” 

I can’t define exactly how this Is, 

But it appears quite evident to me 
That if 1 cannot trace it and be can 
He sure mast be the dcvil-of-a^nam 

And so farewell — 1 prithee give a Mot 
To Chalmers when yon see him, I expect 
That talc of his yelep’d ** the tangs b flat. 

The which he promised — and that bis neglect 
Will grieve me — I do wish It wm in prih. 

By this time he’ll have made it quite eenmt: 
Some lines too, when from horseback be i was IW" 1 
“ And broke a button's neck— and iav*d ms ow* 

The shocking weather during winter time^. 

Has crash’d me— never more to raise my ■*»» 

And clever though I be at finding rye 
1 can’t make beef— at all to rvroe with Me*. 

Thus hamper’d can I soar to the snbUnw- 
Small heart have I to sing a song Indeed^ 

~~ • A cudgel. 
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I wbk again that i 


r day* were prime 


Aad I wuhfta a gwukot of roar place, 
rd have a crack in very little time— 

I’d soon go off— «ud JUoktng in your free, 

Report — what's not so fit to pet in rfaytne, 

Aad all my wayfarings- and wand ’rings trace: 

Bat akenld I never more thy visage see. 

MU let a»n hope-thoe wilt remember me. 

B GBBARD, P. P. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

Addison considered nothing as more mysteri- 
ous than the natural instinct of animals, which 
sometimes rises for above reason, and at others 
fells infinitely abort of it. He could not venture 
to pronounce it a property of matter, neither 
eeoU be, on account of its extraordinary effects, 
regard it as an attribute of an intelligence. He 
therefore looked upon it, like gravity in bodies, 
ns an impression of the First Mover, and as the 
Divine Power operating in Its creatures. 

There cannot be a more judicious comparison 
than this. As gravity imparts to a body the skill 
to pursue, invariably, the shortest way to the 
centre of the earth, without having the least con- 
acieusness of this action; so instinct directs ani- 
mal bodies to their natural destinations, as 
though nature herself had thoroughly instructed 
them in the secrets of her views ; and thus they 
perform scions which are consonant with the 
taws of wisdom, without knowing any thing of 
the matter. As nature has endued physical bo- 
dies with peculiar properties, such as gravity, 
attraction, and the like, so she has bestowed 
others on animal bodies ; and, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, incorporated the most es- 
sential maxims of her wLsdoin into living ma- 
chines, just as an artist makes an automaton that 
performs certain human actions, but, in other 
respects, can do no more than any other machine. 
The whole animal kingdom is full of instances 
of this sort. It is not out of respect, as every 
reader will easily believe, that a certain beetle, 
f described by naturalists, buries the dead moles 
aod toads which it finds, but the instinct which 
teaches it to subsist upon those animals, and to 
deposit its eggs in them, impels it to this action. 
The pigeons which are trained to carry letters to 
distant places are not more sensible than other 
pigeons : nothing but the blind instinct to return 
la their young governs them in this proceeding. 

It is requisite that they should have left young 
M the place to which they are to fly ; and lest 
they should take a fancy to stop by the way to 
frink or to wash themselves, their feet are dip- 
ped, at their departure, in vinegar. The Soland 

r *e in St. Hilda steal, as Martin informs us, 
grass out of one soother’s nests, not for the 
•fee of stealing, but they pick up grass where- 
Wr they find it, to form a soft depository for 
}hmr eggs : and as the geese live together in 
beks of many thousands, they find it every 
fbere in the nests of their companions. Highly 
fe Ulloa extols the almost human caution and 
hteltigence manifested by the mules in America 
descending the lofty mountains, yet a closer ■ 
deamination will show that it is nothing but the 
Mr of felling at the sight of the precipices, I 
reach occasions all their caution, without any 
■fiber consideration. If, at Lima, they stand 
life their legs wide apart when they hear a sub- 
erraneoos rambling, this proves nothing more 
fen an habitual mechanical action acquired by 
reqnent repetition; because when the earth 
hakes* they are obliged to assume a firmer po- 
rtion with their burdens, and they take the noise 
Qd the earthquake for one and the same thing. 


fin® 6 one invariably accompanies the other. Such 
is the real history of the supposed intelligence and 
cunning of animals. Nature must have known 
how far it was necessary for the skill which she 
conferred on animal bodies to extend, in order 
to the attainment of the purposes of self-preser- 
vation, self-defence, and the propagation of their 
kina, ho much is certain, that all these instincts 
have their appointed limits, beyond which no ani- 
mal can go ; and hence it is, that the animals, 
so long as they follow their instincts, perform 
actions of apparently astonishing intelligence, 
but, m other respects, are so stupid as not to 
manifest the slightest trace of cunning in their 
operations. A nen, whose providence and per- 
severance we admire, when she lays her eggs in 
some sequestered spot, where she sits on and 
turns them, and almost sacrifices hertelf in her 
attention to them, bestows the same pains upon 
a lump of chalk which is put under her. She 
leads her chickens about that they may learn to 
scratch up the ground and to seek worms and 
insects. At the same time she will tread upon 
one of them, and, affrighted at the cries which 
the pain extorts from it, she chucks to warn and 
to soothe it ; bnt yet has not the sense to raise 
T, . sek it at liberty. A lobster will, 
with mc oBce iv mbte dexterity, snap off his leg 
when one of his fellows seises it with his claw : 
but if you put one of his legs between his own 
claw, he will not have the sense to open his claw 
and to remove his leg, but break it off, as if there 
was no other method of releasing himself. The 
ostrich hatches her eggs, as it would appear, for 
the purpose of having young ostriches ; she, 
nevertheless, quits them for every trifle, and 
leaves them to perish ; nay. she will even break 
most of them herself, for the purpose of feeding 
with them the young ones which she already 
has. This bird has, moreover, the silly instinct 
to swallow every thing that comes in its way, 
without discriminating, like other animals, 
whether it is hurtful to it or not. An ostrich 
swallowed, in Shaw’s presence, several leaden 
bullets hot from the mould. It will greedily de- 
vour its own excrements, and those of other 
birds, and, of course, manifests not the least 
choice in obeying the instinct of appetite. The 
crocodile would multiply with dangerous rapid- 
ity, were it not so stupid as to devour its own 
young, according to the testimony of Ulloa. 
Thus, too, the male tiger destroys h!s own spa- » 
cies in its young ; and it is observed of one of 
the bug family, that the female is obliged to use 
the greatest precaution to defend their eggs and 
her young from the male. The ascent ana^ des- 
cent of larks are the result of an instinct im- i 
planted m those birds, which they follow with- I 
out any consideration ; f jr they do the very ‘ 
same over the sea as upon land, and hence fre- 
quently perish in the water. A thousand other 
examples of this kind might be adduced. They 
prove that these actions, which seem to manifest 
so much intelligence, are but the actions of a 
machine, adapted to certain particular purposes, 
and that to those purposes alone this apparenl 
intelligence extends. 


d ° beiw,e# 1 do net* ruin you either bv the jew- 

eller s hill, or the change of the furniture of oar house 
yearly, or oftener ; fear time* a week satisfies me of 
public places ; I never gamble, and my ordinary attire 
it a gown of cotonrad cotton or muslin a f Anglaise, and 
a white one when more dressed ; one hat or bonnet lasts 
F 1 ® or tao » in short, Angoste, you know not 
bow to appreciate a good and saving wifs (here she 
pasted, and looked fend ;) and k is a pity that you 
have not Madame Graadprd for your wife, who would 
spend your small fortune in fans and feathers only, and 
would --(a pause)— de something worse to you besides.’ 
He robbed his forehead. 


FEMALE ECONOMY. 


* You have no reason to complain of my expensive- 
ness,’ said hi belle Eugenic to her fond and confounded 
husband ; 4 no lady in Paris goes so simply dressed as 
my, elf; no caehemircs of a tboasand or two thousand 
crowns value (her husband looked affrighted \) no ball 
drtsses to last bnt one night ; no lace veils, the price of 
which would pay s year’s rent ; nor do 1 even, like the 
Countess of Clarion, reqnire s pair of silk short and two 
pair of gloves daily ; shoes once per week suffice for 
my unambitious dress, and I can make a pair of gloves 


^ c ^.® 0 B eil * a •* °ried her contrite partner, - mrrvr 
more will I reproach yon, I am convinced (bat you are 
right’— <bere be sighed ;) * I only regret my small 
means, and see that a young man should not venture 
upon matrimony without an ample fortune ; a pretty 
woman (Eugenia smiled) must be dressed at leaat neat- 
ly, and it is not a trifle which can afford even that style 
in these extravagant times ; they, not thoo, sweet one, 
are to blame, nor should I have ottered a word of com- 
plaint did I not find myself terribly in arrear this last 
naif year, and coold I account for the deficit in any way 
but by tb« numerous bills of dross- makers, marehandes 
de modes, shoemakers, laundresses, etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera (Eugenia smiled contemptooosly.) Twenty- 
one gowos in one year I ! !* continued be . — 1 Aye/ re- 
plied Eogeuia, * at a paltry twelve or twenty franoa 

each 4 The making, Kogenia, perhaps two Napoleons 

eaoh, (Auguste's colour increased ;) the getting np, or 
washing/ *<Hed he, 4 five or six francs each (bo ele- 
vated bis eyebrows,) to be worn’ — 4 Only onoe, you 

simpleton 4 And/ observed be, « then you scarcely 

dare sit down for fear of disoomposing flottans, volant, 

falls, flounces, and falbatas/ — * What of that?’ • Why 

nothing ; then again, twenty four francs for a pocket- 
handkerchief, aod the cart-loads of fichus and linen 
which go to your bian< hisseuse, with whom you quarrdl 
every week, as also with your ironing woman, who al- 
leges that one of those cheap dresses takes her a whole 
day to get up.*— -* To be sure’ — 4 aad a tchole day for 
J nri!° WMr,t ironically cried the suffering husband. 

4 Why sorely you would have me go clean !’ tauntingly 
added madame. 4 Well, love/ concluded* Auguste, * I 
have no objection, but it certainty clean* out my coffers.’ 
— 4 Why did you marry then?’- 4 True, da. ling, I wan 
wrong, but wo will go on quietly as long as wo can.'— 

4 How seldom do I require silks and crapes !’ observed 
the lady, 4 or new jewels, or costly entertainments at 
home, or— Here be tried to stop her, but the female 
tongue is not thus suddenly controlled, — * do I, like 
your neighbour, break your rest by late hours ?’— 4 No, 
dove. — 4 Or bretk your heart by flirting with the men ?’ 

' N i° , iit ear '^7 4 ,? r ”“ 4 Ki “ me ’ m y Eugenia, 
yon shall have it all your own way, try to be as ecooo- 

nuoal as you can/ — • Nobody can be more saviag/ an- 
swered she. Her busbaud resumed, '.Don’t he out of 
temper, I will go oat and try to borrow n thousand 
orowna upon my conntry-bonso, and (be locked fondly) 

I only regret that I am not riebar/— 4 Stuff/ unclaimed 
his wife ; 4 and (saluting him tenderly) if ffondost bor- 
rew the money, thou wilt buy me an mamumo (or riding 
babU,) and let ms get that great bargain of lace, re- 
collect it is only second band, and wiH be sold at athird 
of its value. — 4 Com me tm txmdrmo,* meekly replied the 
fortunate hatband. They embraced, exchanged the 
adieus of the eyes, and parted. The bnsbend proceed- 
ed to a Jew s, and bis fond spouse went cot to purchase 
so embroidered trimming cheap and simple, as she styled 
it. How different from lace or ataJicial flowers. Hap- 
py Auguste, to have snob a moderate wife ! 

With this scene in my view (for I happened to he 
present at it,) I began to reflect upon the subject de- 
liberately., Eugenia’s style of dress was truly * simple* 
mundihu ; she bad not a dozen of costly ornamental 
combs worn in tnrn in her glossy hair; her fingers 
moved gracefully with only two sings on etch hand, in- 
stead of being in the unbending armour of sixteen cir- 
cles composed of all the gems, and satin a most expen- 
sive style; she preferred flowers to jewelled tiaras and 
to birds of paradise, to ostrich and other proud and 
nodding ploraes; she was not ruinpns in perfumes* 
baths waiting-women, boudoir furniture, and boxes at 
the theatre, and yet — 
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she cost poor Augoste a pretty round sum annually ; the 
very simple gown lasted a very short time, and was 
soon worn and washed oat ; it might hare been said of 
these dresses, 

“ Materiem mperabat opus 

for these light articles of bumble price were corded and 
festooned, trimmed and ornamented ap to each a pitch, 
that the matter was the least of the affair, and the man* 
ner all. To parchase such a piece for a gown was a 
trifle, but before it was fltted to the elastic form which 
was to grace it, the bill swelled to a most impercepti- 
ble expense. Suppose, for instance, a printed cotton or 
muslin of fifteen francs, what a bagatelle \ but then, to 
trimming twenty-five, making ditto, ditto ; three wash- 
ings eighteen francs, and it then was only fit for the 
femme de chambre. These little articles too, so often 
repeated, must have a little effect on tbe'revenue of the 
happy man who has to pay for them. For cheapness 
and simplicity , a man might as well parchase a bed of 
straw, and, when bought, adorn it with a cambric cov- 
ering, and overhang it daily with a chintz pattern curtain. 

But far be it from me to deprive the fair sex of their 
neat and bumble toilet ! my intention is merely to con- 
vince the marrying swain that the provisions necessary 
for a wife are many. When a man has got his bride to 
support, be most not forget the milliner, the mantua-ma- 
ker, the florist, the jeweller, the attendant, nor even the 
clear-staroher and blanchisseuse, who will aid madam in 
making head against byn (no pun or improper allusion is 
made to the front, and much less an affront ;) and whilst 
the splendid, high-born dame’s claims comes en gros, he 
must no: forget that an humbler partner has her detail 
expenses, which are like the numerous items of an attor- 
ney’s or an apothecary’s bill. Happy, thrice happy, 
the wedded he who can answer all these demands ; and 
who, being previously aware of them, has nothing to 
suffer from surprise, inability, or female upbraiding ; 
whose well-stocked purse dreads not these ambush at- 
tacks, and whose even mind and temper can meet the 
lengthy weekly, or monthly account ( [annuals suit the 
great alone 3) for 

** Vires aeqairant enndo,” 

a man of retired habits, and long accustomed to order, 
regularity and calm, would be completely overturned by 
such surprises : as to the unworthy writer, they would 
be death to him. Yet let it be well understood, that 
this expose is not meant as a preventive, but merely as a 
caution to those who, of social habits and light spirits, 
may not wish to be a solitary, a recluse, or even 

A Wandering Hermit. 


A FRAGMENT, 


CHANGE. 


And this Is what is left of youth ! - . - 

There were two Boys, who were bred np together, 

Shared the same bed, and fed at the same board ; 

Each tried the others sport, from their first chacc. 
Young hunters of the butterfly and bee. 

To when they followed the fleet hare, aud tried 
The swiftness of the bird . They lay beside 
Tiio silver trout stream, watching as the sun 
Played on the bobbles ; shared each iu the store 
Of cither’s gardeu ; aud together read 
Of him, the master of the desert isle, 

Till a low hut, a gun, and a canoe. 

Bounded their wishes. Or If ever came 
A thought of future days, ’twas but to say 
That they would share each other’s lot, and do 
Wonders, no doubt. But this was vain : they parted 
With promises of long remembrance, words 
Whoae kindness was the heart’s, and those warm tears. 
Hidden like shame by the yonng eyes which shed them. 
As wbat we would give worlds to shed once more. 

They met again,— but different from themselves. 

At least what each remembered of themselves : 

The one proud as a soldier of bis rank. 

And of his many battles ; and the other 
Proud of his Indian weal'll, and of the skill 
And toil which gathered it ; each with a brow 
And heart alike darkened by years and care. 

They met with cold words, and yet colder looks : 

Each was changed in himself, and yet each thought 
The other ouly changed, himself the same. 

And coldness bred dislike, and rivalry 

Came like the pestilence o’er some sweet thoughts 

That lingered yet, healthy and beautiftil, 

Amid dark and unkindly ones. And they. 

Whose boyhood had not known one jarring word. 

Were strangers in their age : if their eyes met, 

Twas but to look contempt ; and when they spoke. 
Their speech was wormwood f - - - - 
.... And this, this is life ! 


SKETCHES OF SOCZSTY. 


GREEN vVICH HOSPITAL. 

( From the Literary Gazette.) 

“ Coast of Africa, Sir ? Why aye I've been there 


too. and once knew a little about it — bot ’tis many 
years since. Poverty is no disgrace, Sir, and so I’ll 
tell you what took me there. My father was a dissent- 
ing minister — a worthy, pious mao — bad his peculiari- 
ties, to be sure ; but there's few warm hearts that have 
cool beads. He taught me bits of Greek and Latin, 
and them there sort of things, and he used to praise 
me for my progress ; but, bless you, I knows nothing 
about it now. I’ve been nearly all over the world, so 
I mingles Dutch, Italian, German, Spanish, Hindos- 
tanee, French, Portuguese, all together, and makes a 
oonfasion of tongues. ’Tis true I can remember Alpha, 

Beta, Gamma, Delta, and something about Tupto, but 
there I sticks fast. Then there was bio, hsec, hoc, 
and Amo Amts, but I knows nothing about ’em now. 

I was left an orphan at eleven years of age, and mo- 
ther’s brother — that’s my uncle — was Captain of a 
Guinea-man, and so be offered to take me with him to 
sea ; though says be, * I suppose his laming has spoiled 
him. However he’ll have plenty of opportunity to 
practise bis humanity in a slave ship *, aud as tor his 
grammar, he’ll meet with some rum articles, and no 
doubt often decline his duty, take up a preposition in 
the cook’s caboose, make an interjection in his ham- 
mock, form a conjunction between his mouth and a 
dough-boy ; and for pronouns, aye, aye, he’ll soon get 
hold of them, for our service is the worst in the world 
for swearing and so I found it. I parted with my 
mother, and never saw her afterward — but we shall 
meet again. I shall forbear telling about my first entry 
on board — the many privations and cruelties I suffered, 
as often getting thrash’d for not doing wrong, as for 
committing a fault ; but there’s little compassion in a 
slave-ship. I should have sunk under it bat tor the 
conviction that there was a Power aloft that kept watch 
for poor Jack ; and my good father used often to tell 
me, * Boy, bear this khvays in mind : be who eyes a 
providence will never want a providence to eye.* 

Well, Sir, we arrived on the coast, and all my trou- 
bles were awhile forgot Ob what a scene for a young 
enthusiastic mind! It was all enchantment to me. 

Well, we brought up at , near Congo, and along- 

side comes several canoes full of natives ; the decks 
were soon cover’d with ’em. * Hangh, Captain, how 
he do, eh? Look dere, yon see my King — King Tom 
— he tan upon de beash. HaUgb, Captain, fire one 
salute for my King.’ The salute was fired, and fresh 
demands made. < Haugb, Captain, what he got for 
my King?’ — * I’ve got some fine chintz,’ replied the 
Skipper. * Ha, chintz, eh !’ — * Some cotton and other 
articles.’ — * Ha, good dat! What hab got a brandy?’ 

— • No.’—* Rum?’— ‘ No.'— * Rack?’— ‘ No.’—* Wbat 
for dat, eh ? Haugh ! bear him— Captain bring chintz, 
bring cotton — no bring brandy, no bring rum. Wbat 
for bring tuff for de back and 00 bring tuff for de 
belly !’ Well, Sir, we began to trade, and the poor 
creatures were brought aboard in droves. Oh it would 
have melted a heart of stone to have seeo them stowed 
away below— many of them to irons ! and then I thought 
of their father’s curse, and pitied the poor descendants 
of Ham. And so I crept out on the bowsprit into the 
fore-stay-sail netting, and pretended to lie asleep, that 
I might ease the anguish of my heart in seoret; but 
when I came in again they found me out, and so I got 
a rope’s-ending for being a lubberly sniveller — but in- 
deed I couldn’t help it. In about three weeks our 
cargo was complete — two hundred and forty, and we 
left the coast in a hurry. I fancy my uncle had cheated 
some of the traders, and was glad to be off. A limited 
number of slaves were permitted to be on deck at a 
time, aud there was one, a youth of interesting coun- 
tenance, rather siokly. Ah! I shall never forget his 
looks, as his native land receded from his view ! At 
first it was calm dejection, mingled with a melanoboly 
idea that he sboald always keep it in sight ; but still it 
sunk lower and lower. He could not account for it, 
though his sadden starts express’d his anger and asto- 
nishment ; but when it lessened to a dim speck just 
darkening in the horizon, be burst oat in all the agony 
of despair, raised his clench’d hands above bis head, 
shook them at his oppressors, and utter'd a yell that 
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fill'd me with horror. He was answered byr the lash 
across his bare back, to keep him quiet. I seejoa 
shudder, Sir, and well you may — ’tis all as trse u 
gospel. There was a young mother, too, with her io- 
funt at the breast : she look’d at the shore, and then it 
her babe, and then at the shore again, but she shed 10 
tear. Her forehead was wrinkled up, and her eyes 
led and swol’n, and every now and then she press’d 
her hand to her head as if it was scorch'd and tbe 
burning anguish bad dried up tbe soorce of tears; hat 
she sigh’d — no, ’twas not a sigh, but a groan, as if 
her heart was bursting. What she was, or who the 
was, I couldn’t learn ; but on tbe passage her babv 
died. Well, she conceal’d it for some time, but it 
was discover’d at last, taken from her, a shot tied 
round its middle, and thrown overboard before her 
face. I got another taste of the tsnr’d gingerbread for 
snivelling; but I’m sure, Sir, you could’nt have help'd 
it yourself if you bad seen ihe poor unfriended mother. 
After she lost her child she refused her allowance, tad 
would sit huddled together io one spot, nor could mj 
persuasion move her ; so the lash was applied, aid ii 
a day or two she grew more calm, and would look over 
the side, for the hour together, on tbe dark waters 
that entomb’d her babe. One morning, on muterisg, 
■he was missing, and couldn’t be found. There ns 
no doubt but she bad gone overboard in the dark, 
though no one could give any account of the matter. 

I didn’t cry this time, for I began to get insensible, 
and now can readily account for the hardness and de- 
pravity of heart evinced by the crew, — they had bees 
brought up to it from childhood. Bot this wasaotall: 
both officers and men were so rejoiced on hearing Bar- 
badoes, that they indulged too freely in soaking their 
biscuits, and got completely groggy, excepting tbe 
second mate, the carpenter, tbe two apprentices, and 
myself. The negroes discover’d it by some menu, 
seiz’d and kill’d tbe sentry over the hatchway without 
noise, aud got possession of the arm-chest Tbe; 
rush'd on tbe deck, some descending to the c*bin ; aj 
poor uncle fell first, but not till he had laid two it bn 
feet to rise no more. The chief mste, after a bird 
struggle, was thrown overboard : he was a good iwin- 
mer, and though severely wounded, got hold of the 
mizen channels ; here he clung some lime, bot vis 
seen at last, when a Blar k made a blow at him with 1 
cutlass, which separated his hand from bis wrist, ud 
be dropp’d again, shriek'd, and sunk! A ssddra 
shock will sometimes rouse a man from dronkenoeM ; 
this was tbe case now : several of tbe crew concetM 
themselves, and were saved ; tbe others were easily 
destroyed. On the first alarm ihe second mate ssd 
myself got into tbe main- top, and the carpenter and 
two apprentices into the fore-top. Here we renamed 
for some time undiscovered, while the negroes, *be 
had broken open the steward's room and got it tbe 
liquor, were tearing about tbe deeks with all the far ; 
of wild beasts seeking their prey. At last they casgk 
sight of os, and several mounted tbe shrouds. Tbe 
mate kept encouraging me to persevere (0 the last 
struggle. There was an cld ease ef empty bottk* 
stowed away in the top, and. armed with one is«“ 

hand, we waited their attack. The first whose j^«d 

appear’d above the top-brim was instantly knock® 
overboard by tbe mate ; the second grappled him. hfi 
as quickly followed his companion, on a blow boa 1 
quart bottle which I gave him on bis bead with all ■! 
might. God forgive me, Sir; but life’s p 1 *®** 8 *. 
In tbe same manner five, ooe after the other, folk* d 
their leader ; and the two apprentices joining 
the top-roast-stay, they gave over the attack. Tbo Wj 
knew nothing of the carpenter, and so we coselsdw 
be was massaored. The slaves now ransack’d er*J 
place for powder and ball ; and tboogb there 
several cases of cartridges in tbe arm-chest which ikJ 
most have handled, yet providentially their co»j** 
were passed over. All at once we heard the ■** 
dismal yells, and saw the carpenter and two w 
men, each with a bayoaet in one band and a cotl«“ 
the other, driving tbe bowling slaves along *ko 
and cutting all dqwn before ’em. We joined ss q* 
as possible, and bad the satisfaction of »««*S 
numbers increase, so that we soon retook tbe 
Tbe carpenter bad watch’d an opportunity-'*®* * 
tbe fore-stay on to the bowsprit. Here he 
two men stoweu away under the slay-sail ; they 
cended the bobstay, and got along outside ol Is* ™ 
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to lb* gangway, with oat being noticed. Cutlasses and 
bayonets were lying on all parts of the deck, so they 
were arm’d in an instant. Bat what most contributed 
to onr success was a box of — of — I forget now what 
they eatl ’em, bat they resemble a boll.t, only instead 
of being smooth, are cover'd all over with spikes like 
n hedge-bog, or like the ball one of the giants bolds in 
Guildhall.* On such occasions as these they are 
strew ’d over the decks, and the poor wretches, with 
their bare feet, naahle to step without treading on them, 
are easily overcome. A boa full was in the stern sheets 
of the long-boat ; the carpenter knew it, got ’em out, 
aod spread them around ; and oh how the slaves 
shriek’d as they pierced their feet. After securing 
them all below, we foand the Captain, chief mate, se- 
ven whites, and aboat twenty blacks, killed, and a 
great many wounded. Among tha latter was the yoolh, 
who died shortly after; indeed few of the hart survived. 
We were now redaced to the second mate, who took 
command, and fourteen hands; and after a toilsome 
passage, in which we were obliged to be on deck night 
and day, armed, and burying upwards of sixty slaves, 
we arrived at the West Indies. Here, Sir, I could 
give yon such a horrid pietare of misery as wonld har- 
row vp your soul ; but I forbear, Sir, I forbear — I can 
nee yoar heart is suffering severely already at the reci- 
tal. But to witness it! God bless Mr. Will-be-foroe ! 
be made a noble stand in the cause of Homanity, and 
deserves her thanks, aye, and the thanks of every 
lover of freedom. But why can’t the trade be abolished 
altogether ? only because in other conntries, m Corpo- 
ral Trim says, ‘ they have nobody to stand up for them.’ 
Bat oh. Sir, could the nobles of the land see the poor 
African as 1 have seen him — pinioned on his back with- 
oot sufficient room to tarn — little food to eat — brought 
on deck, and, though weak and exhausted, com pel I'd 
by the whip to ran, and dance, and snbmit to the ca- 
price of bis cruel masters — coaid they see this, every 
nerve would be strain'd to prevent the inhuman traffic. 
Arn’t they flesh and blood, Sir, and abaVt we all have 
to appear together at the last great day before the same 
unerring tribunal ? God is do respecter of persons ; 
and so the heart be right, no matter if the skin be black, 
white, or copper ooloor. I have been telling jou a 
long story, Sir, but bless yoa it isn’t half what 1 could 
tell you ; aod some other time, if you pleases, I’ll 
give you another aboot it. I am sure you’ll not value 
it the less for coming from An Old Sailor.” 

• Star shot. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Hie Vigilant * , sailed from Nantes on a slave voyage, 
uad was captored by Lieut. Mildmay in the river 
Bonny, ou the coast of Africa, on the 15th of April, 
1822. 

* Her burden was 240 tons, and she had on board, 
at the time of her capture, 345 slavea. She was 
manned by thirty men, armed with four twelve-pound- 
ers, all of which were brought over to one aide of the 
ship for the attaok. 

* The ckc am stances of the case are time stated : Sir 
Robert Mends was commander of a squadron on the 
coast of Africs, stationed there by the British Govern- 
ment to prevent the infraction of the laws for the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. He sent oat Lieut. MiJd- 
mny, with the boats belonging to his vessel, to recon- 
noitre the river Bonny, a plaoe notorious for carrying 
on this traffic. The boats having crossed the bar soon 
after day-light, aboot seven o’clock, six sail, two 
schooners, and four brigs were observed lying at an- 
chor off the town of Bonny. When the boats were 
about fonr miles off, they displayed their colours ; and, 
as they advanced, the slave-vessels were soon moored 
across the stream, with springs on their cables, ail 
armed, with apparently about 400 slaves on board, and 
the crews folly prepared to resist any attack that might 
be made upon them. The two schooners mod three of 
the brigs opened e heavy fire of canister and grape- 
shot and musketry upon the Eoglish boats as they ad- 
vanced. 

* When the latter were near eooogh for tbeir shots 
to take effect, the firing was returned. They ad- 
vanced, and in a short time look possession of all the 
vessels. 


* The other ships proved to be, the Yesnam, a Span- 
ish schooner from the Havannab, of 360 tons, and 380 
slaves on board ; the Vicos, a Spanish sohooner from 
tbe Havannab, 180 tons, and 325 slaves on board ; the 
Petite Betsey, a French brig from Nantes, 184 tons, 
with 218 slaves on board; tbe Uraule, a French brig- 
antine from St. Pierre ; Martinique, 100 tons, and 347 
slaves on board ; all manned and armed in such a way, 
as that they might fight desperately if attacked. The 
Theodore, a French brig, had no slaves on board ; but 
a cargo was on shore, in readiness for embarkation. 

* Many of the slaves jumped overboard, daring the 
engagement, and were devoured by the sharks. On 
board the Yeanam. which made tbe most determined 
resistance, the slaves suffered much : four were killed, 
and ten wounded. 

* Of the wounded, three were females ; one girl 
about ten years of agi‘, lost both her leg? , another her 
right arm, and a third was shot in tbe side. Even 
after the vessel had been surrendered, a number of tbe 
Spanish sailors skulked below, and, arming tbe slaves 
with mnskets, made them fire upwards upon the Brit- 
ish. On board this ship, Lieutenant Mildmay ob- 
served a slave girl, about twelve or thirteen years of 
age, in irons, to which was fastened a thick iron chain, 
ten feet in length, that was dragged along as she 
moved. He ordered the girl to be instantly released 
from this fetter; and, that the captain who had treated 
her so cruelly might not be ignorant of the pain in- 
flicted upon an unprotected and innocent child, the 
irons were ordered to be pat apon him. 

* Tbe Spanish schooner Vicua, when taken posses- 
sion of, had a lighted match hanging over the open 
magaxine hatch. Tbe match was placed there by the 
crew, before they leaped overboard and swam for tbe 
shore : it was seen by one of tbe British seamen, who 
boldly put his hat under the burning nick and removed 
it. The magaxine contained a large quantity of pow- 
der. One spark from the flaming match would have 
blown up 325 unfortunate victims lying in irons io the . 
bold. These monsters in iniquity expressed their deep * 
regret after tbe action, that their diabolical plan had : 
failed. 

* The slaves, at the lime of the capture of tbe ves- 
sel, were found in the most wretched condition. Some 
lying on their backs, others sitting ou the bottom of ’ 
the ships. They were chained to each other by tbe 
arms and legs : iron collars were placed round their 
necks, in addition to these provisions for confinement, 
they were fastened together by a long chain, which 
connected several of the collars for their greater secu- 
rity in that dismal prison. 

( Thumb screws, to be used as instruments of tor- 
ture, were also foand in tbe vessel. From tbeir con- 
finement and sufferings the slaves often injured them- 
selves by beating, and vented their grief upon such as 
were next them, by biting and tearing tbeir flesh. 
Some of them were bound with cords, and many had 
their arms grievously lacerated. Upwards of 150 of 
the slaves died on their passage to Sierra Leone. The 
Spanish schooner from the Havannah was separated 
from the other vessels in a dreadful storm, as they 
were proceeding to that colony, and sank with 380 
•laves on board. Tbe other vessels reached their des- 
tination. — Report of the A Jr icon Instil V 


INDIAN PROWESS, 


Yn tbe intervals of the daoces, a warrior would step 
forward ftwd strike a flag-staff they had erected with a 
stiok, whip, or other weapon, aod recount bis martial 
deeds. This ceremony is called striking the post , and 
whatever is then said may be relied upon as rigid tiutli, 
being delivered in the presence of many a jealous war- 
rior and witness, who conld easily detect and wonld im- 
mediately disgrace the striker for exaggeration or false- 
hood. This is called the beggars’ dance, duriog which 
some presents are always expected by the performers, 
as tobacco, whiskey, or trinkets. But on this occasion, 
as none of those articles were immediately offered, the 
amusement was not at first distinguished by such activ- 
ity. Tbe master of tbe ceremonies continually called 
aloud to them to exert themselves ; but still they were 
somewhat dull and backward. Ietan now stepped for- 
ward and lasbed a post with his whip, declaring that he 


would thus punish those who did not dance ; this threat 
from one whom they had vested with authority for this 
occasion, had a manifest effect npon bis auditors, who 
were presently highly wrought up by the sight of two 
or three little mounds of tobacco twist which were now 
laid before them, and appeared to infnse new life. 

After lashing the post aod making his threat, Ietab 
went on to narrate bis martial exploits. He had stolen 
horses seven or eight times from the Konzas ; he bad 
first struck the bodies of three of that nation slain in 
battle. He had stolen horses from tbe Ietsn nation, 
aod had struck one of their dead. He had stolen 
horses from the Pawnees, and struck the body of 
one Paweee Loop. He had stolen horses several times 
from tbe Omawhaws, and once from tbe Poncas. He 
had struck the bodies of two Sioux. On a war party, 
in company with the Pawnees, he had attacked tbe 
Spaniards and peoetrated into one of their camps ; the 
Spaniards, excepting a man and boy, fled ; himself being 
at a distance before his party, be was shot at and miss- 
ed by the man, whom he immediately shot down and 
strook. “ This, my father,” said he, “ ia the only 
martial act of my life that I am ashamed of.” After 
several rounds of dancing, and of striking at the post 
by the warriors, Mi-a-ke-ta, or the Little Soldier, a 
war-worn veteran, took bis tarn to strike the post He 
leaped aotively about, and strained bis voice to its ut- 
most pitch, whilst be ponrtrayed some of the scenes of 
blood in which lie had acted. He had struck dead bo- 
dies of individuals of all the red nations around Osages, 
Konzas, Pawnee, Puncaa, Omawhawt, and Sioux, Pa- 
doucas, La Plais or Bald Heads, Ietans, Sauks, Foxes, 
and Ioways ; be had struck eight of one nation, seven 
of another, &c. He was proceeding with his account 
when Ietan ran up to him, put his hand to his mouth, 
and respectfully led him to bis seat. This act was no 
trifling compliment paid to the well-known brave. It 
indicated that he had still so many glorious acts to 
speak of, that be would oocupy so much time as to pre- 
vent others from speaking, and put to shame the other 
warriors by the contrast of his actions with theirs— 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains , 


STANZAS 

In memory of Robert Bloomfield , who died at Sheford, 
Bedfordshire , Aug. 19, 1823, aged 57 years » 


His breath the last long gaap expired. 

His friends knelt round bis death-bed weeping ; 

That form, which once bright genius fired, 

Is now a corpse and in silence sleeping. 

The bell in his parish tower was toll'd, 

Tbe village peasants the tidings spread ; 

They praised the man that is stiff and cold. 

Ana sighed, when they whispered, ** Bloomfield's 
DKAD I H 

A chaster minstrel,— a sweeter lyre. 

Never wakened joy, or melted sorrow ; 

He raised Britannia's virtues higher. 

Gave night-sad hearts, Hope's lighter morrow. 

The ' MUk Maid's' song, at an early age. 

For a merry May morn he garlanded ; 

Then his * Farmer’s Boy,' — that youthful sage, 

O'er tbe rural lands, he so blithely led. 

His * wild Flowers,' cull'd from their pastoral beds. 
Surpassed the exotics by learning shaded } 

For Nature had painted their beautiful heads. 

What Nat qic paints can never be faded. 

His ' broken cratch/ was a ballad of truth ; 

His * boarglass' quietly warned the living: 

The * Fakenhara Ghost,' a sweet tale for yooth ; 

And * Tbe Widow Jones,' instruction giving. 

Tbe * Banks of the Wye/ descriptive and lone. 

Telling legends of barons and castles grey ; 

When Cambria was girt in her feudal none. 

And maidens by knights were stolen away. 

* May.day with the Muses/ lovciiiy beamed, 

Tbe tenants met tbeir landlord smiling; 

* Andrew Hall/ to his wife repentant seemed ; 

The * Soldier/ returned, past scenes beguiling. 

1 Blind Helen' could sing, she could play and chat. 

And her gentle heart with love was beating ; 

She felt the quick pulse of her Lover pat, 

When they kissed at parting, or meeting. 

* Hatlewood Hall* Invited tbe guests ; 

In turn we smiled, and in turn we grieved ; 

So pure were the poet's domestic nests 1 
Like him they contented loved and lived. 

As tbe name of Burns in Scotia's clime 
Is dear to her sons, by poesy's ties, 

BLOOMRir.LU, so dearly, shall flouriah through time. 

And bloom in the fields of his native skies. 

Islington Grtcn, Avgust 25, 1823. MARIA PRIOR. 
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AN ICE-BERG. 

Extra* from a prioaU Journal of a recent voyage from 
tkc United States to Liverpool. 

* It m nimeui e mary to dwell at length on time singo- 
mrappeoraoces, which accompany or tiotingoish the 
GsOpk Correal throughout its turbulent naiwer;— the 
■eit incident of any interest which ooearrod on the 
HJjngov wn tho prospect of one of thooo polar pbe- 
raneno, which are conuooolj denominated ice-bergs. 
At the moment at which this exile from the north was 
dasoovered, wo were either open or skirting the Great 
B*»k «f Newfoundland. When first observed, h was 
somewhat ohsonred by a fog, and resembled a huge 
rm, protrading to the deration of fifty feet from the 
snrfaoe of die ocean. A little to the east of it was 
w ^* t every spectator prononoeed to be a ship, 
which, finding herself suddenly in tho imamdiate vici- 
nity or in aetoal oootaot with this onwelcocne intrader, 
■k anfnried all her sails to the wind, la order to es- 
cape ftrom so terrific an apparition. Bat this was aho- 
gother an illusion. The total dispersion of the fog 
soon exhibited this arctic fo rm a ti on in all its horrid 
reality. The western extremity of it preserved the 
aspect already mentioned ; bet what was mistaken for 
the ofaip, pras, in fact, an immensely lofty column of 
joe resting on the same anbtratnm or foundation. Its 
{right, being moeh greater than that of the utmost 
liarit of our vessel’s ms in mast, could not be less than 
one hundred and eighty or two hundred feet. Its 
shojpe was conical, and bore, from the distance at 
which we viewed it, a striking similarity to a Chinese 
pagoda or an Egyptian pyramid. It is probable that 
both points of the ioe-berg were at one period con- 
nected ; bat, from its long exposure in comparatively 
southern latitudes, it bad been severed into two sept- 
ette flakes or emin&aoes. It would be idle to attempt 
estimating, with any aoooraey, the magnitude of the 
aggregate i hot if it be true, as asserted by wri- 
ters on the Polar regions, that only one third part of an 
ice-berg ia apparent above water, it is not difficult, 
from this dstom alone, to form, in the present instance, 
aome erode idea of the stupendona character of the 
original dimensions. These floating mountains gene- 
rally appear on the banks of Newfoundland, about the 
end of May or beginning of Jane, and continue to 
drift in every direction, as the wind or tide may impel 
them. If they descend so far to the sooth as the 
Gulph Current they are, from the high temperature of 
its water, speedily dissolved. If they remain to the 
north of it, it is impossible to conjecture their proba- 
ble durability. So prodigious, sometimes, is the pro- 
portion of them immersed, that they axe known to 
greond on the banka ; and in this situation, as indeed 
io every other, they constitute one of the most dread- 
ful penis to which a vessel or mariners can be exposed. 

I should be sorry to repeat, on this subject, ike tragic 
story of the loss of the ship Jupiter, which it is more 
agreeable to forget than to revive; — hut the very 
knowledge, of the existence of such a species of dan- 
ger in latitudes the moat frequented, moat eachance 
that sentiment of esteem, or of affection, we are ac- 
oustomed to entertain towards a profession whiob has 
elevated Great Bntam to snob a pitch of commercial 
prosperity and naval glory, as to render her an object 
of envy or of admiration to the world.’ 


THE THREE CROSSES. 


[Lines descriptive of the Cross of our Saviour, with 
two sapporters, spear, and dice ; also two other crosses, 
on which the two thioves were crucified : the whole 
being folded of one piece of paper, and out at one time, 
with a pair of soissars.] 

Behold the Orwi whereon the Saviour bled, 

What time be sofered io the Sinner's stead ; 

The sacred Tree, two wond’rons Stone* bear ap» 

Cot from Salvation’s Rock, the linnets hope : 

See, too, the cruel Spear which pierc'd bis aide, 

Whence flowed a crimson end a watery tide. 

Those fatal Dice the Roman soldiers threw. 

When for his robe the lot foretold they drew. 

Christ to falflj all tbst the Scripture sahh, 

Was number'd with the Wicked in his death. 

Manchester, August, 1823. X. 


FLAGELLATION. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

8it, — The annexed is from the French work entitled 
“ A collection of celebrated canoes.” Yoors, Ac. 

Manchester, August, 1823. 

The Lady of Liancoort, the subject of the narra- 
tive, was originally born of parents of a low rank. 
Having had the good luck to marry a rich merchant, 
she had address enough to prevail upon him to leave 
her, at his death, the balk of bis fortune ; and, being 
now a rich and handsome widow, she married the Sieur , 
or Lord, of Lianoonrt ; a man of birth, whose fortune 
was somewhat impaired, by bis former extravagant way 
of living. The lady of Liancoart used to reside, during 
the summer, at the castle, or estate, of her husband, 
near the town of Chaumont ; and in the same neigh- 
bourhood waa situated the estate of the Marquis of 
Fresnel. The manner of living of the LRdj of Lian- 
court, together with the reputation of her wit and 
beauty, exeited the jealousy of the Marchioness of 
Fresnel, who, on acoount of her birth, considered her- 
self as being greatly superior to the other , and a strong 
competition soon took place between the two ladies, 
which became manifested in several places in a remark- 
able manner, especially at ohurch, where the Mar- 
chioness went once so for ss violently to push the other 
lady off her seat : the Lady of Liancourt, on the other 
hand, was said to have written a copy of verses against 
the Marchioness ; and in short, matters were carried 
to such lengths between them, that the Marchioness 
resolved to damp at once the pretensions of her rival, 
and for that purpose applied to that effectual mode of 
correction a Flagellation, Having well formed her 
plan in that respect, and resolved tint her rival shonld 
undergo the correction, not by proxy, but in her own 
person, the Marchioness, one day when she knew the 
Lady of Liancourt was going to dine at a castle a few 
miles distant from her own, got into her eoach and six, 
accompanied by four men behind, and three armed 
servants on horseback ; care having been previously 
taken to lay in a stock of good disciplines, which were 
placed on the coach box. Having arrived too late at 
the place on the highway, at which she proposed to 
meet her antagonist, the Marchioness alighted at the 
honse of the Curate of the parish, in order to wait for 
her return, and staid there, under some preteoce, se- 
veral hours, till at last a servant, who had been on the 
watch, came in haste, and brought tidings that Lady 
Liancoarfs coach waa in sight ; the Marchioness there- 
upon got into her coach with the utmost speed, and 
arrived just in time to throw herself across the way, 
and stop the other lady ; when the servants, who had 
been properly directed beforehand, without loss of 
time, took the latter oat of her coach, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to execute the orders they had re- 
ceived ; and, from the complaint afterwards preferred 
by the suffering lady, it really seems they endeavoured 
to discharge tbeir duty in such a manner as might con- 
vince their mistress of their seal to serve her. 

The affair soon made a great noise, and the Ring, 
who heard of it, immediately sent express orders to 
the husbands of the ladies to avoid meeting. The Lady 
of Liancourt applied to the ordinary courts of law, 
and brought a criminal action against the Marcbmness, 
before the Parliament of Paris; the oonseqoence of 
which was, that the latter was condemned, both to ask 
her pardon in the open court upon her knees, pay 
£2000 damages, and was moreover banished from the 
whole extent of the jnrisdiotion of the parliament. 
The servants, who are generally very severely dealt 
with in France, when they suffer themselves to become 
the instruments of the violence of tbeir masters, were 
condemned to the gsllies : and Miss De Villemartin, 
who had been co-spectatress of the flagellation, in the 
same coach with the Marchiooess, and shared her tri- 
umph, was summoned to appear personally in eoort, 
there to be admonished, and condemned to pqy a fine of 
20 litres, “ for the bread of the prisoners.” 


EXTRAORDINARY CHILD. 

An account of Thomas Hills Eoeritt, an extraordinary 
large child , bom at Enfield, February , 1779 
* This child was the son of Thomas and Su san nah 
Evecitt, who resided at Scotland Green, and though 


not remarkably large at the time 0 f his birth, be«, 
when six weeks old, to grow to a very extaLriSJi 

At the age of nine months keVumS^ 

phenomenon, and the cariosity of the oonbntl 
some miles round, was so aracb excited, faTh Z 
with some difficulty he coaid be seen. p: - liwnuh 
when he wa* nint months and a fortnightST^! 
taken by Dr. Sberwea, and were as follow • 

‘ Girth round the wrist 6f inches; above foe 
mchea ; girth of the leg, near the ancle 91 i»rkn . 
.f Ifc. c^( of (be (n . fi 

thigh, 18 inches : round the small of foe hack 14 

ZZ/mZV? -*"*•■ — “ 

u*iJ he ^ th . Cr L C °" W 00t h* en te have foe 

child weighed, being impressed with the vulgar pr™. 
d| ee against weighing children; bat hi. wrirhivn 
guessed st nine stone. His height was three fret tm 
wohes ; he had eight teeth and a fine head of hair ; u4 
| " htm ■“ exposed to view, it was impouL 

| ble to be impressed with any other idea than fort of 
I The child had a dear ski. fa 

from pimples or blemish, was exceedingly lively.' with 
a dear oye, the pupil not in the lead dilated, sod, tx- 
cep ting a pair of broad cheeks, his bend wu n*m 
less in proportion to the ether parts of his body Th 
.KlrMrdiaw, iiae of IhU child Looted hi, pmau * 
S?" * fc “ *^4g**“ • nd *«hibit hi» L Uk pahlic. 

health, that be wa. soon takaa back to hi. satin air. 
He waa, however, aoon Lite, to London araia ua 
exhibited at Mr. Owen’., confectioner. No. 64, Con 
bill. He. subsisted entirely on the hreesL 

* l*^*™*™' “ lhe Pointed hand-bills dw- 

tribntod at tho place of exhibition, were foee takes 
when be was eleven month, old; his height, tfcm, 
three feet three inches ; his girth round foe brmti, 
two feet six inches; round the Inins, fores fart m 
inch ; round the thigh, one foot ten inches ; mood foe 
leg, one foot two inches ; round the arm, 11| iscbes; 
"!“■ l T r,8t : >®<*hes. Ho died about May, 

1780 .— Robinson s History and Antigsmtim of Ee jM 


oomwomncB. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — A most extraordinary Anagram, and ant of thou 
perhaps not possible to be imitated, is a verse 1 fed u 
Mwson’s Voyage in Italy, vol. 2. part 3. p. 676, edit, 
17 I4» oTO* 


Sacrum pinque daho non — cross sacrjjuebo. 

This at the old oloister of St. Maria Novella, it 
Florence, was applied to the sacrifices of Abel sad Caia 
The above is adapted to Abel, bat read backward it 
will produce t Pentameter applicable to Caia, foaa 
Sacriflcabo macrum mm daho piugm sacrum. 

This, as I »»id, appears to me to be inimitable, md 
one may challenge the whole world to produce thelika 
In the first place it is exoeedinglv difficult to fern » 
laf in Hexameter, wbioh when read backward wiUgiva 
ns a 'Pentameter. 

It will be more difficult to do this and to exhibit it 
the same time a tolerable sense. But what makes H 
most wonderful is, that in the third pface foe seme » 
well adapted to the different characters of foe parties 
that are supposed to niter, one the Hexameter, sod the 
other the Pentameter, via. Abel and Cain. 

Few persons I believe will choose to speed foeirtine 
in framing a like gi me rack opoa anv subject, hot 1 an 
renllyof opinion that a man might try a whole tear before 
be would be able to succeed as well as the monk who 
composed the above line. PLATO. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

— It has often been a matter of surprise toms, 
that the young men in Manchester who are generally 
considered to be eager after the aria and soieeces, staid 
be totally igporaat of the art of oratory. What can be 
more pleasing to the ear than to bear our own kngaage 
spoken purely and fluently. The man who mo coman- 
nicate his views with clearness, precision, and fleet, 
has an evident, great advantage over the person whs 
hesitates and stnmhlea in discourse, and it is a generally 
rtceived opinion that oratory is considered to be the 
second end of oar academic labours, of which foe fed 
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end is, to render as enlightened, useful, and virtuous 
Tbs principal means of communicating our ideas are 
two— speech and writing. Tbe former is the parent of 
the latter — it is the more important, and its highest ef- 
forts are called— oratory. If we consider tbe very ear- 
ly period at which we began to exercise the faculty of 
•peeoh, and tbe frequency with which we exercise it, it 
mast be a subject of surprise that so few excel iu ora- 
tory. In any enlightened community, you will find num- 
bers who are highly skilled in some particular art or 
science, to tbe study of which they did not apply them- 
selves, till they had almost arrived at the age of manhood. 
Yet with regard to the powers of speech, those powers 
which the very second year of oar existence generally 
calls into action, the exercise of which goes on at our 
sports, our studies, our walks, oar very meals ; and 
which b never long suapeoded, except at tbe hour of 
refreshing sleep— with regard to those powers how few 
surpass their fellow creatures of common information 
and moderate attainments ! how very few deserve dis- 
tinction ! how rarely does one attain to emininence ! 

The caaaes are various — but one will suffice — It is 
car neglecting to cultivate tbe art of speaking — of 
*P**kiB* our own language. We acquire the power of 
expressing oar ideas, almost insensibly — we consider it 
as a thing that is natural to os ; we do not regard it as 
an art— it is an art — a difficult art — so intricate art — 
and oar ignorance of that circumstance, or our omitting 
to give it due consideration, is the cause of our defi- 
cieaey. Io tbe infant, jnst beginning to articulate, you 
will observe every inflection that is recognized in the 
most accurate treatise on elocution. Yoo will observe 
farther, an exact proportion in its several cadences, and 
a speaking expression io its tones — I say, you will ob- 
serve these things in almost every infant. Select a 
doxen of men— men of education — erudition — ask them 
to mad a piece of aoimaled composition — yon will be 
fortunate if yon find one io the doxen, that can raiss or 
depress, bis voice— inflect or modulate it, as the variety 
of the subject requires. What has become of the in- 
flectiooa, the cadenoes, and the modulation of the in- 
fant? They have not been exercised — they have been 
neglected — they have never been put into the bands of 
the artist, that be might apply them to their proper use 
— they have been laid aside, spoiled, abused ; and, ten 
to one, they will never be good for any thing. 

la my opinion either composition or debuting socie- 
ties are tbe most ratiooal, useful, and ready way for at- 
taining a knowledge of oratory ; sarely it most be ascrib- 
ed to the want of those or to their being improperly 
conducted, that tbe young men here fall so far belov 
mediocrity in this polite art. Perhaps another reason 
is, that the recent party spirit which was so prevalent 
here a few years ago may have operated against debat- 
ing societies ; bnt surely there are plenty of subjects 
withont politics or religion, the only articles that could 
cense dissection nr alarm, and I am certain none but 
grovelling minds would fear the effects in the idea that 
the knowledge so acquired would be pressed upon the 
public. It mast be allowed that we have all a particle 
of brains, aad where ia the man who could calmly bring 
himself into notoriety for his oratorical powers alone 
(unless in aa official situation)? I cannot think any 
one would or oonld so far demean himself. I* it that 
the taste of this large and populous town is so much 
forgotten, or is it that it thinks it is not worth soqntr* 
With regard to composition ficc. classes, besides 
the knowledge acquired from the subjects that come 
■ader. consideration, we would be able to discriminate 
■tore nicely the troth or falsehood of statements made 
by others, a more noble expansion of the mind would 
*®evitably take place, there would be less rioting sod 
"inking, and the yooog men in Manchester would feel 
■ toore solid and lasting impression from either oompo- 
*>tion classes or debating societies, than from all their 
evenings spent in folly and dissipation. By your 
ff lr 'ng this a place in your amosing and instructive 
w °*h, and if any of your correspondents would be kind 
ngh to favor me with a reason, both will confer a 
ra n>r on TICKLE TOBY. 

_ Aianchsstsr, August 27, 1823. 


RATURAZ. HISTORY. 


THE CEDAR AT ENFIELD. 
r ^ ffin the gmrdenof the manor -hous** is a cedar of Libanus, 
was considered one of the finest in tbe kingdom : 


tbe contents of which, in the year 1770, were as fal- 
low :—girt, at tbs top, three feet seven inches ; second 
girt, seven feet nine inches ; third girt, ten feet ; and the . 
fourth girt, fourteen feet six inches. The height of the 
tree was forty-five feet nine inches, but tbe original 
height was fifty-three feet nine inches, eight feet of tbe 
top having been broken off by n high wind, in the year 
1703. The large arm which branobed out near tbe top 
waa three feet nine inches in girt, and several of the 
bought were three feet five indies in girt. Tbe branch- 
es extended in length from the body of the tree from 
twenty-eight to forty-five feet, and the oontenta of the 
tree (exclusive of tbe boughs) was about two hundred 
and ninety-three cubic feet. It was measured in the 
year 1788, by the lata Mr. Liley, and was found to bare 
increased in girt and length of branches. At this time 
it was a very handsome tree, and continued so till the 
night of the 5th of November, 1794, when a strong gale 
from the north-west deprived it of the whole of tbe up- 
per part, which fell with a tremendous crash, and, iu its 
fall, several of tbe lower branches were much injured. 
In 1793, at three feet from the gronod, it measured 
twelve feet in girt ; and, in 1815, at one foot six inches 
from the ground, fifteen feet eight ioches. 

This fine cedar was destined to be grabbed np by tbe 
late Mr. Calls wav, soon after he purchased the old 
palace. The saw-pit was prepared, and tbe trench 'al- 
ready dug round it ready for the axo ; but the admirers 
of the tree, particularly the late Richard Gough, Esq. 
and Dr. Sherwen, interfered, and, at their request, the 
tree was spared. This circumstance gave rise to much 
versification at tbe time ; and there appeared, in the St. 
James’s Chrooio'.e, some high-flown compliments sd- 
dressed to Mr. Gough, composed with nil tbe irregular- 
ity of school-boy genius, which wsre considered to be 
st the expense of the other inhabitants of the parish. 
The lines were signed “ Euterpe,” to which Mr. Gough 
replied, under the signature of “ Clio,” quoting Dray- 
ton's “ Polyolbion” for a panegyric on Enfield. These 
gave rise to the following lines, which were signed 
“ Melpomene,” and sent to Mr. Gough, hot never pub- 
lished : — 

Ye sister reuses, cease your idle strains ; 

Oh I cease in sportive lays to stag. 

To tortnre Enfield, or Castaila’s plains, 

Bat strike,yOb ! strike with me the dolefnl string ! 

Too mnch, too mach Camden ins hath been prais'd, 

Divine Euterpe, in thy glorioos lines ; 

Enough hath Enfield’s character been rais’d. 

Which now in Clkfs sportive numbers shines. 

Far other subjects on your labours call, 

Far other subjects ask your tuneful aid , — 

For Io ! the pride of Lebanon must fall — 

The stately cedar— in the royal shade. 

Not in the rv tear groves such cedars grow, 

As erst in Lebanon's most holy land ; 

B»t near Elisa's royal dome they shew 
The cedar planted by her milk-white hand ! 

Weep I weep, ye Muses, at the mournful deed, — 

Ye Hama-Cedriads, join the plaintive tone; 

With mighty CvUeway, oh ! intercede,— 

The fete of lofty Lebanon bemoan. 

This tree was planted by Dr. Uvedale : and tradition 
bands down to us that the plant was brought immedi- 
ately from Mount Li ban us in s portmanteau, probably 
by ono of his scholars. — Robinson's History, fyc. n f &*’ 
field. 

THE SUGAR CANE. 

The soils adapted to the sugar-cane ore the various 
rich loams and moulds, and clay wkh s superstratum 
of mould. The former are turned op with the hoe, 
about four inches below the surface of the earth, and 
formed into ridges, caHed oeoe-holes — in the spaces 
between which (four feet in breadth) the canes are 
planted. The manors is conveyed by the slaves in 
baskets, sod from twelve to fourteen pounds weight is 
put into every cane-bole. An easier, and perhaps, for 
some soils, a still more effectual mode of enriching 
the fields to be planted, is what is called penning them 
over — that is, penning or folding the cattle on succes- 
sive divisions of the land, ant’d the whole field is goue 
over, at the rate of ahoat 2,090 head of cattle for one 
acre ; the land being forthwith holed and planted on 
the removal of the pens. Three lengths of tbe top 
part of the cane, each having three, four, or mere 
germs, are Hi* in each hole, with tbe germs piaoed 
sideways, sod covered with a thin layer of earth. 
Ihe lower and middle parts of tbe cane, when fell 


grown, do not produce shoots, so that nothing is lost ; 
the top of the cane, which alone is fit for planting, 
being unfit for sngar. The returns of the land are 
various, according te the soil, seasons, manning, 
and, on exhausted Unde, the standing of the none. 
A plant from a good soil, well manured, will yield 
fear tons of sugar ; while what is called a third rjdoeo, 
on an exhausted soil, will not prodace half a ton. Ia 
six or seven weeks after their being planted, the^rooag 
cane plants have ahot op to about the height of a foot, 
when they are weeded. They receive three or four 
subsequent weeding* or cleanings, and, as the cane 
advanoes in height, the dry leaves are removed from 
it. Canes planted in November are fit for the mill in 
fourteen or fifteen months ; if planted in May, they are 
usually cut the succeeding May. The harvest com- 
mences at different periods in different districts, the 
planters being mainly regoloted in this by the seasooe, 
or periods of rainy aad dry weather. December, Ja- 
nuary, and February, are the usual times. Tbe eanes, 
when ent down, ere tied up into bundles, and conveyed 
by carts end mules to tbe mill ; where they are passed 
through iron oylinders, which press out tbe juice : this 
is conveyed to the boiling-house, where it is converted 
into sugar. Tbe molasses is taken to the distilling- 
bonse, and, along with the scum from the vessels in 
which the sugar is boiled, made into rum. The stem 
of the cane, after being expressed, is dried, aad used 
as fuel for boiling the sugar. The operations io the 
mill and the boiling-house go oa both night and day, 
the negroes being formed iuto what are called spells, or 
divisions (two or three, acoording to thsir number), 
which relieve each other in the nocturnal part of the 
duty. Tbe getting io of the crops lasts from three to 
four months. — Stewart's Jamaica* 


VARIETIES. 


Franking Letters. — This privilege was first 
claimed by the members of the House ef Commons in 
tbe year 1660 ; and so paltry was the measure thought 
iu those days, that when the question was- called for, 
the speaker. Sir H. Grimstene, declared be was asham- 
ed to put it. 

The Bible. — In the year 1274 the price of a small 
Bible, neatly written, was 301. It is said that tbe 
building of two arches ef London Bridge cost only 2 61. 
being 5 i. less than a oopy of the Bible many years af- 
terwards. 


Good Marching. — A publication has recently ap- 
peared in Parfe, called “ Remarks on the French In- 
fantry.” The author seems to be strongly impressed 
with the troth of Marshs] 8axe's maxim, '* that the 
Art of War lies in tbe legs.” Among other anecdotes, 
he mentions that a great General having asked a young 
Colonel whether his regiment marched weH, and having 
received for answer, that ad the inspecting officers de- 
clared that its maaosovres were admirable, observed, 
“ Yon misunderstand me ; when I ask if u regiment 
marches well, I mean, can it march at tbe rate of three 
leagues in bear ?” 


Water in the Head. — An extraordinary case or 
hrdrocephalus, or water on the brain, is jnst now ex- 
citing the interest of the medical gentlemen of Salis- 
bury. The betd of an infant, before any operation was 
performed, at tbe age of six (now only seven) months, 
was of tbe following astonishing dimensions : — Round 
tbe forehead and back part of tbe bead 30 inches, and 
from ear to ear across the vertex 21 inches; which 
measurement will be bettor understood by stating, that 
the largest circumference of the adult bead averages 
but 22 inches, and from ear to ear but 12 ; and of a 
healthy child of six months old the largest circumfer- 
ence averages 16, and from ear to ear 9 inches. The 
infant, belonging to respectable parents, is under the 
immediate treatment of one of onr surgeons, and ia 
submitted to a novel practice, vis. the removal of the 
water by degrees, through tbe means of operation, and 
at the same time the employment of pressure. Thu 
infant has undergone the operation five times, snd 110 
ounces (nearly seven pints) of water have been re- 
moved. The present state of tho infant, and the 
effects of the operations and treatment ore sach ns 
i afford well-groanded hojfes that for this disease, cousi- 
I dered hitherto hopeless, a remedy has at length been 
found. 
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Bedford Missal* — The following anecdote relates 
to the library of the late King, now become the pro- 
perty of the pnblic. At the time the Bedford Missal 
was on sale, with the rest of the Dachess of Portland’s 
collection, the late King sent for his bookseller, and 
expressed bis intention to becpme the parobaser The 
bookseller ventured to submit to his Majesty, that the 
article in question, as one highly carious, was likely to 
fetch a high price. “ How high ?” “ Probably, two 

hundred guineas!” “ Two huodred guineas, for a 
Missal !” exclaimed the Queen, who was present, and 
lifted up her bands in astonishment “ Well, well,” 
said his Majesty, “ I’ll hare it, still ; bat since the 
Queen thinks two hundred guineas so enormous a sum 
for a Missal, I’ll go no further.” The bidding for the 
Royal library did actually stop at that point ; and Mr. 
Brans carried off the prize by adding three pounds 
more. The same Missal was afterwards sold, in April 
1815, and purchased by the Duke of Marlborough for 
£687. 15s. 

Anecdote of Santeuil, a celebrated poet of 
LAST century.— Returning one night to the Abbey of 
St Victor, at eleren o’clock, the porter refused to open 
the door, saying he bad orders to admit oo one at that 
hour. After much altercation Santeuil slipt a Louis 
d’or under the door, and he obtained immediate admit- 
tance. As soon as he had got in, he pretended he had 
left a book upon a stone, upon which he had been sit- 
ting while be waited for the door opening. The por- 
ter animated with the poet’s generosity, ran to get the 
book, and Santenil shot the door upon him. — Master 
Peter, who was half naked, knocked in his turn, when 
Santeuil started the same difficulties as be bad done 
against admitting any one at that time of night, and that 
he would not disobey the prior. ** Ay, but master,” 
said the porter, 14 you know I let you in very civilly.” 

“ And so will I you as civilly,” said Santeuil, “ if you 
please — you know the price — in or out is the word, and 
I will dally no longer.” The porter, finding he was 
like to sleep in the street, half naked, and also ran the 
risk of losing his place, slipt the piece of gold under 
the door again, saying, “ I thought the poet’s money 
would not stay long with me,” and purchased his ad- 
mittance 

Premium for the Prevention of Accidents 
from Stage-Coaches. — The society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts and Manufactures have just offered, 
among their premiums, one ** To any person who shall 
invent and discover to the Society a method for pre- 
venting accidents arising from Stage-coaches ; the Gold 
Medal , of Thirty Guineas. Ample certificates of its ef- 
fioacy, and a description of the method, with models of 
the machinery used, to be produced to the society on or 
before the last Tuesday in February, 1824. The so- 
ciety wish to impress strongly on the public the neces- 
sity of turning their attention to the above premium, 
from the number of accidents that daily occur ; and 
suggest whether they might not, in some degree, be 
prevented, by an alteration in the manner of placing the 
luggage” 

Polar Seas. — Accounts have been received of the 
progress of the Griper • on board of which Captain Sa- 
bine sailed from the Nore, in the month of May last, for 
the purpose of carrying on the series of observations on 
the pendulum, in the high latitudes of the Polar seas. 
They arrived at the North- Cape, after a tedious pas- 
sage, the beginning of June, and proposed to remain 
at Hamuerfert about three weeks. From that place 
they would go to Spitabergen, as the second station of 
observation ; and then to the Eastern coast of Green- 
land, intending to make their way to the most Northern 
part of that unexplored coast, as far as the obstruction 
of permanent ice would permit the ship to pass. It is 
intended to land the instruments for observation at the 
highest point they should reach in Greenland, and after- 
wards to navigate down this hitherto almost unknown 
coast Southwards. On quitting Greenland, they would 
visit Iceland, and theo cross to Drontbein, in Norway, 
where a fourth series of obseTvations would be com- 
pleted, previous to their return in the month of No- 
vember. 

A Master Manufacturer.— A Mr. Hatton, of ; 
Dumfermline, has had two mice making thread for up- 
wards of twelve months. Each of them twists and reels 
from 100 to 120 threads every day, Sunday not except- 
ed. To complete this task, the little pedestrian b«« to 


run 10J miles a-day. It live* five weeks upon a half- f 
penny worth of oatmeal at lod. a peck, and in that time ■ 
it makes 3850 threads of 25 inches. At this rate the 
mouse earns 9d. every five weeks, which is a farthing 
a-day, or 7s. Gd. a -year, and taking off 6d. for board, 
and allowing Is for machinery, a profit of 6s. a-year J 
remains. The same mechanical genius tried the exper- 1 
iment of making a rat perform the like office, but he ' 
turned out a mere idler, all Mr. Hatton’s ingenuity could 1 
not make bira attend his work, aud the rat mill waa ne- ( 
oessarily relinquished. | 

Translations. — Within a short period the follow- I 
ing translations from the English have been made into ! 
the Polish language : Kassel as. Young’s Night Thoughts, j 
Tom Jones, Paradise Regained, Pope’s Essay on Man j 
and the Rape of the Lock. Extracts from most of our ; 
Essayists, and especially the Spectator, have been j 
published in different periodical works. The Poles al- 
ready possess a translation of Ossian, which has been 
multiplied in several editions. Shakespeare is in great 
vogue ; his principal pieces, nearly literally translated, 
are constantly performed at Wsrsaw, Wilna, Cracow, 
and Leopold. The study of the English language ia 
very widely diffused over Poland. In some- of the 
Universities there are professorships of English ; seve- 
ral of our modern poets have likewise been translated, 
and, among others. Lord Byrou. 

Grand Miscellaneous Concert. — Miss Put on, of 
Covent Garden Theatre, will in the ensuing week make 
her debut before the Manchester public in Mr. Renney's 
Concert. Considering the eclat of this lady’s perform- 
ance and the competition which subsisted between her 
and Miss M. Tree, we shall be solicitous, (and thank Mr. 
R. for affording us an opportunity) of judging for aud 
satisfying ourselves. Miss J. Paton and Mr. Sapio are 
also engaged, and upon the whole we anticipate a de- 
lightful treat 


THE DRAMA, ETO. 

Theatre-Royal. — On Saturday night the New 
Play of Nigel, or the Croton Jewels , was produced. 
The plot, though taken from the novel called the •• For- 
tunes of Nigel,” differs from it very considerably, and 
is stated as follows Lord Dalgaruo wishes to possess 
himself of NigeC s lands, and for this purpose lends him 
money on a mortgage, through the medium of Skourlie , 
and at the same time employs the influence of Bucking- 
ham to prevent the payment of a large sum due to him 
from King James. Herriot, however, undertakes his 
cause with the King ; and as the needy monarch has 
no funds for the repayment, be desires the goldsmith to 
borrdw the money on the crown jewels, for which pur- 
pose the latter applies to Trapbois , who gives a receipt 
for the diamonds, and a promise to procure the gold at 
an early hour the ensuing day. Nigel is now informed 
of the snare laid for him by the treachery of his friend, 
and in the very beat of his passion at this discovery, 
he meets Dalgarno in the park, jnst as he is forcibly 
carrying off Margaret , the niece of Herriot. A ren- 
contre takes place between the two noblemen, and 
Margaret is saved from her ravisher, but Nigel is forced | 
to seek a refuge in Whitefriars, where chance makes 
him an inmate of old Trapbois. In the mean time 
Dalgarno has learnt from bis solicitor the result of Her- 
riot* s interference, and at Skourlie* s suggestion resolves 
to rob Trapbois of (he jewels, that his rival may have 
no means of redeeming his lands. The old man awakes 
daring their attempt to open his strong box ; a strug- 
gle ensues, which ends in Dalgamo’s strangling him, 
and taking away the jewels which he finds about bis 
person. The suspicion of this murder is thrown on 
Nigel, who is now confined in the Tower, whither he 
is followed by Margaret and Bridget ; and in the very 
moment that Herriot has redeemed his lands, he stands 
before the King as a murderer. For a time Dalgarno 
triumphs ; but the sadden appearance of Martha Ttap- 
bois , who had been absent only to procure the money 
to redeem the mortgage, proves bis innocence, and he 
is happily wedded to Margaret , while his rival stalks 
off in a towering passion, hot to what purpose the con- 
clusion omits to tell us.” 

The Skourlie of Mr.W.Farren. and the Trapbois, of 
Mr. Meadows, exhibited genuine liueoments of knavery 
and usnrions exaction ; and (be Martha Trapbois of Mrs. 
Faucit was a most spirited performance. — The other 
characters were generally well supported. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THEATRE-ROYAL. ~~~ 
fJRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, Fri- 

day, the 5th September, 1823. 

PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 

MISS PATON, from the Theatre- Royal, Comt 
Garden MISS I. PATON MR. SAPIO, ./rwitk 
Nobility's Concerts ; — and MR. ISHERWOOD. 

PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
Leader, — MR. CUDMORE ,—Harp,— MR. HO RA- 
BIN ; — Flute , — MR. RENNEY. 

Principal Second Violin, Mr. Ward ; Tenor, Mr. 
E. Sudlow ; Violoncello, Mr. Sadlow ; Doable Bui, 
Mr. Hill; Oboes, Messrs. II. Hughes and Smith ; 
Flutes, Messrs. Kenney and Fern; Clarionets, Meure. 
Tipping and Blometey ; Bassoon, Mr. Lee ; Horn*, 
Messrs. Waddington and Greggs; Trumpets, Mestn. 
Hyde and Hauson ; Trombone, Mr. Haosoo; Doable 
Drums, Mr. Roundtree ; together with an Orchestra 
comprising upwards of Twenty other performers. 

In offering the following selection to his Patron* and tte 
Public, Air. Rcuney ventures to express the hope that it will 
be found worthy of their support, and that it will be conducted 
in such a mauner as to meet with what is his most anrioa* 
wish to merit and obtain— their entire approbation. 

PART I. 

Overture, (first time)..“Taocredi.” Retrim, 

Song, Mr. Sapio,./* In native worth.”../foy<ta. 
Song, Miss Paton,. Elena Ob !'* — Cavatina and Pollacca fron 
the celebrated Opera of ** Douna del \ago."..Ro<ai*L 
Song, Mr. Isherwood,..***Tia when to sleep ."..Bishof, 
Duet, Miss Patou and Mr. Sapio,..* 1 Donald.”.. EuAtp. 
Concerto (Flute>, Mr. Kenney.. .JJrouct. 

Song, Mr. Sapio. 

Duet, Miss Paton and Miss I. Paton,..** Tell me wbm it 
fancy bred.”.. A*rr J. Stevenson. 

Fantasia, (Grand Piano ForteJ Mr. Codmore, in which it 
Introduced the favourite Air of “ Farewell Manchester," 
(M.8. Codmore. 

Glee, Five Voices... «* Blow gentle Gale*-”.. Biskay. 
PART II. 

Overture.. .Prometheus.. . Beetko'en. 

Duel, Miss Paton and Mr. Sapio,..** Giometie."..lbart. 
Introduction and Polonoise, Violin, Mr- Codmore. 

May seder- 

Song, Miss Paton, ..** Lo here the gentle lark.”..aceoinpMW 
on the Flute by Mr. Kenney ..Bishop 
Concerto.. Harp,. .Mr. H or a bin. 

Trio, Miss Paton, Miss I. Paton, and Mr. Sspio, from tie 
celebiated opera of ** Zoriade.”. .Rosslm. 

Song, Mr. Isherwood,.." The Bat tie of Kohenlioden.”..<MiL 
Solo, Flute, Mr. Kenney,. .** God save the King,” with Varia- 
tions. .. l/rouet. 

Song, Miss Paton,..** Mary of Castle Carry.” 
Finale Glee, Three Voices,. .** Mynheer Van Doack 
Tickets may be had on application to Mr. Beale, St.Bsrft 
Gate ; at the Iris Office, St. Ann's Square ; or to Mr. Ft- 
oey, No. 8, Kennedy-sheet, when' places for the Boies »■? 
be taken, and books containing ibe words of the song* had, 
until Wednesday, the 3d. September ; and after that <*‘»v 
at the Box Office of the Theatre. — In order to prevent 
venience and delay at the doors, Mr. Kenney begs ra«t m 
spectfully to solicit the favour of Tickets being previously ulet 
by those Ladies and Gentlemen who intend boooariog hi* 
with their presence. — Lower Boxes, 8^.: Upper Boses, *. ■ 
Pit, 2». fid. : Gallery, Is. 

Doors to be open at six, and Jhe performance to begin pre- 
cisely at seven. 


TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 

Euclid's Communication shill appear in oar next.— T. 
S H. ; Pbilo ; Css win ; Adolesoens ; X. A. ; <?• 

are received. 

MUSIC. — In tonsee/vence of the demand /< of ^ 
QUADRILLE which appeared m the Iris , So. 81, «** 
titled, •* THE ROSE-bUD OF CHBRTHAM / - 
second ivtpresuon has been struck of, and it way* 0 * M 
had with any number preceding that in which it eypeerd 
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est order, and confer a rich and abundant har- 
vest of intellectual pleasure to-tbe latfst hour of 
existence. If you think the above worthy a 
place in the Iris, it is at your servioe. 

Manchester, Sept . 3, 1823. Tim Bobbin. 


ANCIENT WRITINGS AND INKS. 


Parliament, it appears, has taken this sub- 
ject under consideration, and in an examination 
before a committee of the House of Commons 
to ascertain whether the plan of engrossing bills 
might not be abandoned for the common hand, — 
Mr. Hewlett, of the Common Pleas, gives it 
a9 his opinion that we do not now know how to 
make ink, as he has observed that the ink of 
the later records has given wav ; and, that 
though in some old records the ink has chipped 
off, yet there was a blueish tinge left wherarthe 
ink had been, which enabled them to make it 
oat though the ink was gone : and he thinks if 
an infusion of oak bark was added to the com- 
mon ink, it would render it more stable than it 
is now ; he has observed, that the records of 
the Court of Exchequer are certainly more 
black, and, consequently, more legible than 
the others. 

Mr. Bailey also gives it as his opinion that 
the present ink is not half so good as that used 
a hundred years ago ; and says that in the rolls 
of Chancery there are frequently whole lines in 
which not more than a few letters are perfect ; 
that the ink for the last hundred years, and 
from the time of Henry the 8th, has been of a 

S utinous nature and peels off, which was not 
e case with respect to the earlier records ; for 
a piece of parchment might be put into water 
and left for two or three days, and it would not 
be injured : that it has been tried : that for seve- 
ral years there have been attempts made to wash 
them with soap and water, which had not the 
least effect, but that the ink remained brighter 
and firmer than it was before : that there was 
more iron used in the ink in former times than 
there is now, which has eaten more firmly info 
the substauce. 

One of the witnesses, Mr. Wm. Tubb, gives 
the proportions of ingredients used iu making 
the Exchequer ink, which is said to be highly 
prized. 

With regard to writing on parchment, it 
must be allowed that the above complaints are 
well-founded ; but with respect to writing on 
paper we have not fallen off, as I do not re- 
member ever to have seen any old writing on 
paper, of which the ink was of a good black : 
possibly our forefathers had one sort of ink for 
parchment and another for paper. It has been 
observed that the parchment of ancient deeds 
and records is thicker and stronger than the 
parchment of the present day, and the ancients 
might, perhaps, havo some other method of 
preparing it tor writing than we have, as rub- 
bing it over with pumice stone or some sub- 
stance by which the surface should not be much 
abraded ; as ancieut deeds and records have ge- 
nerally a smooth and glossy appearance : at all 
events there cannot be a doubt that the chalk or 
whitening with which we now prepare the parch- 
ment for use, must in a great measure decom- 
pose the ink, particularly if it contains any 
quantity of acio, as may be easily proved by 
making a trial with the Japan ink of the shops, 
the menstruum of which is vinegar. Another 
reason for our falling off may be that we are 
now more apt to study expedition than dura- 
bility ; and a full bodied durable ink must be a 
great drawback on expedition, as it generally 


happens that perfection in one thing is destruc- 
tive of perfection in another : the necessity of 
fine ana neat writing was in a great measure 
suspended by the invention of printing. * 

In the present state of chemical science, it 
may be expected we can obtain an ink which 
shall possess the necessary requisites, viz. flu- 
idity, blackness, and durability. One of the 
above-named witnesses suggests that if govern- 
ment would grant some encouragement, a dura- 
ble ink might be invented. 

Many have turned their attention to the form- 
ing a good writing ink, and others to the forming 
an indelible ink ; amongst the former are M. 
Ribancourt, Van Mons, Dr. Lewis, and Mr. 
Desormeaux ; and amongst the latter are M. 
Westrumb, M. Bosse, and Mr. Close. 

I shall now give the results of some of their 
endeavours, in the hope that some of our towns- 
men will turn their attention to the subject ; for 
which I have not either leisure or opportunity, 
and besides there are many others in whose pro- 
vince it more properly falls. 

M. Ribancourt directs eight ounces of Aleppo 
galls, and four ounces of logwood, to be boiled 
in twelve pounds of water till the quantity is 
reduced to one half ; when the liquor should be 
strained through a linen or hair sieve into a 
proper vessel. Four ounces of sulphate of iron, 
three ounces of gum-arabic, one ounce of sul- 
phate of copper, and a similar quantity of su- 
gar candy are now to be added : the liquid 
should be frequently shaken, to facilitate the • 
solution of the salts. As soon as these ingre- ’ 
dients are perfectly dissolved, the composition 
is suffered to subside for 24 honrs; when the 
ink may be decanted from the gross sediment, 
and preserved for use in glass or stone bottles 
well corked. 

This ink exhibits a purplish black colour in 
the bottles ; but the writing performed with it 
is said to be of a beautiful black cast, which it 
retains, unaltered, for a considerable length of 
time. 

Van Mons has observed that the sulphate of 
iron, when calcined to whiteness, always gives 
a most beautiful black precipitate. The follow- 
ing is his method: four ounces of galls, two 
ounces and a half of sulphate of iron calcined 
to whiteness, and two pints of water. The 
whole must be left to macerate cold for 24 
hours; then add gum-arabic ten drams, and 
preserve it iu a stone jar open, or covered 
merely with paper. 

Mr. Desormeaux, of Spital-fields, who has 
been in the habit of making large quantities, 
gives the following directions. In six quarts of 
water, beer measure, boil four ounces of the 
best campeachv logwood, chipped very thin 
across the grain (the boiling may be continued 
nearly an hour) ; adding from time to time a 
little boiling water, to compensate for waste by 
evaporation. Strain the liquor while hot ; suffer 
it to cool, and make up the quantity equal to 
five quarts, by the further addition of cold wa- 
ter. To this cold decoction put one pound 
avoirdupoise weight of blue galls, or 20 oz. of 
the best galls in sorts, which should be first 
coarsely bruised, 4 oz. of sulphate of iron cal- 
cined to whiteness, half an ounce of the acetate 
of copper, which should be triturated in a mor- 
tar, moistened by a little of the decoction, gra- 
dually added till it be brought to the form of a 
smooth paste, and then thoroughly intermixed 
with the whole mass. Three ounces of coarse 
brown sugar, and six ounces of good gum Sene- 
gal, or arabic, are also to be added ; as gum, 
however, is dear, three or four ounces will be 
found sufficient, with only one and a half ounce 


of sugar, unless for particular purposes it ii 
wanted to bear a higher gloss thta common. 

The following is the recipe for preparing tlx 
Exchequer Ink above mentioned, vix.— 40 lbs. 
of galls, lOlbs. of gum, 9 lbs. of copperas, 45 
gallons of rain water. 

The following is from Mr. T. Branded mm* 
al of chemistry ; finely braised galls 3 ol— 
sulphate of iron, logwood shavings, and gum 
arabic; of each 1 oz. — vinegar 1 quart: pota- 
to a bottle and agitate them occasionally daring 
12 or 14 days ; then allow the coarse parts to 
settle, and pour off the ink for use. 

Dr. Ure of Glasgow objects to the sulphate of 
copper ; as it is apt to injure the penknife, on 
account of the stronger affinity which the acid 
contained in it has for the iron of the penknife. 
He objects also to vinegar as a menstnun, is it 
softens the pen so much that it requires frequeat 
mending : from both which objections Mr. De> 
sormeaux’s recipe, which I decidedly prefer, is 
free. 

M. Westrumb’s indelible ink is thus prepar- 
ed : boil one ounce of brazil wood and a similar 
auantity of gall nuts in 46 ounces of water till 
the whole be reduced to 32 ounces or abort 
two pints. This decoction is to be poured while 
hot upon half an ounce of copperas, or gm 
vitriol ; a quarter of an ounce of gum arabaand 
a similar quantity of white sugar. As soon a 
perfect solution of these substances has takes 
place, 1 ounce and a quarter of indigo finely 
pulverized is to be added ; together unth three 
quarters of an ounce of the purest lamp black, 
previously diluted in 1 ounce of the best brandy 
The whole is to be well incorporated ; and after 
it has subsided, M. Westrumb asserts that it will 
form an ink absolutely indestructible by ac& 
M. Bosse gives the following 1. Boil 1 
ounce of brazu wood with 12 ounces of water 
for a quarter of an hour, add half an ounce of 
alum : evaporate the whole to 8 ounces, od 
mix with the liquor 1 ounce of exceedingly soft 
finely pulverized manganese, mixed up with an 
ounce of pulverized gum arabic ; or, 

2. Boil 4 ounces of brazil wood and 3 ounces 
of coarsely pulverized galls, with 9 ounces of 
vinegar and as much water, for the space of 8 
minutes : in the liquor, after being strained, dis- 
solve 1 ounce and a half of sulphate of iron, and 
1 ounce of gum arabic, and then add to the 
whole a solution of half an ounce of indigo ia 
1 ounce of concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Mr. Close recommends 25 grains of eopd is 
powder dissolved in 200 grains of oil of laiender, 
by the assistance of gentle beat, and then mixed 
with 2 grains and a half of lamp black and half 
a grain of indigo : or, 

ICO grains of oil of lavender, 17 gndwjf 
copal, and 60 grains of vermilion. A link oil 
of lavender or of turpentine may be added if the 
ink be found too thiclc. Mr. Sheldrake suggest, 
that a mixture of genuine aspbaftuua dissolved to 
oil of turpentine, amber, varnish, aad lamp 
black, would be still superior. 

Not having tried any of these indelible mks, 
I am not prepared t*> give an opinion as to then 
merits. L & 

Manchester, September 1, 1823. 


LUCY. 


It was the close of winter. The snow had de- 
parted from the ground, and the fronts 
over ; already had the grey bushes assumed thetr 
infant green, the birds warbled sweet hope, m 0 
all nature was starting into existence- B 
in this spring, so gay, so promising, that bury 
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died ; often, my deer friend, have you requested 
&ke particulars of the last melancholy scene, 
bat hitherto I here new had the courage to 
begin. But now, that the phrenzv of despair 
has subsided into a deep and settleo grief, I am 
more competent to the task : nay, I even feel a 
kind of melancholy pleasure in brooding over 
my sorrows, and retracing those times, when 
all was love, peace, and happiness. You re- 
member that Lucy was in a rapid decline when 
left me ; day after day she drooped away, 
strength wasted, and she was fast waning 
to an early grave. Yet, in all her health and 
bloom, never had she looked so lovely; never 
had I felt myself drawn to her by such tender 
ties. So soon to lose snch innocence and beau- 
ty — the thought is distracting. 

She knew the state she was in, and she anti- 
cipated all, yet she gently soothed my sorrow, 
and endeavoured to assuage my grief ; she did 
not entertain me with vain hopes of recovery, 
but she talked of Heaven, and our meeting 
there, till, in that hope, I almost thought that 
I could unreluctantly resign her. Too soon 
was my firmness put to the test. 

*Twas a fine evening in the same spring, the 
day had been beautiful in the extreme, and the 
sun had just sank in the bosom of the west. 
The windows were thrown open, and reclining 
on a sofa near the balcony, lay the expiring 
Lucy. Little did I know she was so near to 
heaven as she languishingly admired the de- 
lightful scene. Suddenly the wild strain of 
a distant flute fell upon the ear, then it was 
mleat — again it was distinctly beard, thrilling 
with the richest melody, till it receded into dis- 
tance. When the last strain had died away 
upon the breeze, she sighed — " such,” said she, 
“ I have often thought is the music of heaven ; 
often have I heard the touching melody of that 
flute, and ever has it excited the same ideas ; 
but Francis, I distress you. Exhausted, (for 
her weakness was now extreme) she dropped 
into my arms insensible — in agony I called upon 
her name — again, and again ; she at length re- 
covered — but alas 

I resume. — The physician and my mother 
were now in the room, but I could bear the 
suspense no longer. I stepped out on the bal- 
cony ; she was not expected to live till morning, 
for by over-excitement she was much weakened, 
quiet was her only chance for life. The moon 
was sailing through the dark clouds, occasion- 
ally throwing her pale light on the vale below. 
How calm, how peaceful was the scene, as 
though in mockery of my grief — 1 re-entered 
the room, Lucy was no more ! 

The bell tolled, and the procession moved 
along the dark avenue — all passed as a dream, 
a dream from which 1 now awaken. 

Such, my friend, is the relation of my sor- 
row; my decline is fast approaching — I feel I 
am descending to the grave, there under the 
same sod the same earth shall receive our bodies, 
but we shall meet in the regions of the blessed 
to separate no more. F. M. 


LINES TO A LADY. 

How sweet the bttss where ldndred hearts, 
la mutual lore and peace agree ; 

But nought to me that bliss Imparts, 
glace, Alice I I'm bereft of thee. 

When sleep iivites my soul to rest. 
Imagina tion hears me to thee ; 

And in these arms thy heaving breast, 
Responsive throbs the whilst I woo thee. 

Bat ah! the morn, and whit it care, 

Tby flitting form evades my view— 

•Term but a dream — and stern despair 

And grief, overwhelm again thy 

Manckutcrl tSrd August, 1803. 


EDRED. 

A FT EE THE MANNER OF 068 1 AN. 

The blue bill rises in mist, and damp is the tomb of 
the hero. He fell beneath (He arm of tba chief from 
the mighty waters. The dost of the hero gives fame 
to the moDDtain whose bine head bears bis bones. The 
grey stone of bis narrow bouse looks proadly up to 
heaven, and the cioods shed their dewy tributes as they 
pass. The tall firs wave their green sadness round 
him, for ever fresh and young, yet dark and monrnfnl. 
Lofty as his tool in life, is the tomb of the hero in 
death. 

Sad is the song of woe that moans in the mountain 
wind. The flowers shrink from it in their loveliness, 
ns it sigbs over their drooping beads. Like a dark 
cloud, it moves heavily along on the tired wings of the 
winds. ’Tis a song of soul. As the lightning breaks 
from the sable clond, it flashes with words of ven- 
geance, when thoughts of his mighty deeds come over 
the hearts of the mourners. i 

SONG OF THE MOURNERS. 

In battle be was as a rock in the day of tempest, un- 
moved amidst commotion. His fame was like tbe snbw 1 
storm, spreading its whiteness afar : shall it melt away 
and be as soon forgotten? His love was like the sum- 1 
mer wind, breathing freshness and beaaty around. He 
hath fallen in hie loveliness and strength, like a young 
oak strack by the band of the storm. Bat the hand 
that strack shall be withered, like the brown leaves of 
the woods that dance to the whistling winds. Unbarled 
shall bis bones whiten in the blast. No sounds of sor- 
row shall make masio roand his narrow house ; bat tbe 
voice of execration shall break on tbe still ear of night. 
Peace to tbee, fallen hero, peace ! Erkwald hath risen 
in his might to seek the water-chief. He aball lie at 
tby feet in death, os the foes of thy father's land were 
wont when might was in tby arm. 

Thy love weeps for thee — the fair-haired daughter of 
Ira weeps. She is lovely in tears, as the white lily of 
the waters. She moves in beaaty, like the mist of tbe 
lake in the paleness of the moonlight. She monrns in 
solitnde like the night wind of the far-off Cavern. She 
comes with the harp you loved, to soothe yoor spirit 
with her song of sorrow. 

enna's lament. 

Hearken, oh shade of my beloved — hearken, oh 
Ed red ! to my roiee. I will tell my sorrows to the 
harp thon lov’dst, and thy spirit shall joy in my truth. 
Gently, oh harp, thy strings I touch, for sad is ray 
soul with grief. Thou tremblest at the sorrows of thy 
mistress. Thou hast sounded to her songs of joy, when 
her lover drank thy aweet notes in moonlight. Oh give, 
then, thy saddest strain to her lament, for he is with the 
sounds that have been, and tbe forms that have fled — 
now seen but in the floating mist, and heard in the pass- 
ing wind ; Sweetly comes tby sadness over my sool, 
like a clond o’er the weeping moon, when she drops her 
dewy tears on the graves of tbe young and lovely. I 
can sing to thee now of ray beloved. He is gone : be 
is cold as the breath of the northern blast ; him I loved 
a« tbe flower loves the dew. His death to me was like 
parting the willow from the stream that nourished it. 
Twas like severing twin blossoms that had grown to- 
gether, and that, parted, must wither. He was dear 
to me as the dawn to the weary and benighted. His* 
absence was the gloom of night — his presence the 
brightness of day. Still art thon beloved, even in 
death, oh Edred ! and tbe woods and caves you joyed 
to wander in, shall often be awakened by my sigbs, 
and the sound of the harp you loved. — Lit. Chron. 

THE HERMIT OF MONGJBELLO. 

(From the Battle of the Bridge, a Poem, bq 
S . Maxwell, Esq.) 

“ Rhodoro call’d to bid me ride. 

Where, far on Mongibello's side, 

A lonely hermit did abide ; 

Beneath the forest's darkest shade. 

In cavern 'twixt huge hills embay’d ; 

Forest that seem'd by nature placed 
As girdle to the mountain's waist ; 

Huge hills that rose like hillocks round 
The vast wide-based for-spreading mound. 


<* Near half the flight I jrapM rode. 

When tired I reach'd. his wild abode,' 

Told in* brief terms my master's need. 

He bade me come where be should lead. 

So strange the scene I past’d with him, 

I soon forgot mj^wearied limb. 

Far under groqqd we went, where ray 
Of light was none, from fire or day ; 

Bui only such there coldly shone, 

As if from rotten wood, or bone, 

Tbe moon — a glow-worm — or the spark 
Struck from the keel-plough 'd sea by dark ; 

Or rather suoh as if one glare 

Were mix'd of all these oold lights there. 

•• In spacious subterranean room, 

Capp'd by tbe lofty form of dome, 

By viewless obain, hang moon-like ball, 
Shedding its ghastly light o’er all. 

Things stuff'd of every lund were there. 

That live on earth, io sea, and air. 

From hugest monsters of the deep, 

To smallest tribes that fly and oraep* 

Of every kind a skeleton ; 

Bach kind of plant, earth, metal, stone ; 

And every extract art could draw 
By restless toil thereform I saw : 

Iq many colour’d rows, ell soon 
GUeteoiog beneath the ghastly sheen ; 

All which, the hermit said, war# store, 

F or works of scientific lore. 

Which in these caverns refuge songbt, 

In times with persecution fraught. 

“ Then stopping short and turning round ; — 

' But tbouVton other errand bound ! 

Thy master deems be is betray'd. 

And asks my counsel and my aid. 

He asks too late, e'en now he Hen 
Begirt With foes ; — perhaps be dies. 

Nay rtore ;' disclosing, as he said, 

A prostrate form, — ‘ perhaps he's dead !’ 

I look'd ; before me teem'd to lay 
My master, stiff and oold as olay. 

*' Lady, I need not tell of now, 

The drops that started on my brow ; 

How my bair bristled, and bow cold 
My blood ran ; nor boots now be told 
What then my mind surmised of guilt — 

My band was on my fanlchion's hilt,— 

Mine eye glanced round Sts mark to fiod,- 
Wben sudden, as if strook stone-blind, 

A total darkness o'er roe came. 

Quench'd was the ball of ghastly flame ; 

And I did stand as in a trance ; 

Nor sight, nor sound, to rouse my sense ; 

But all so still and dark, I thought, 

As if I'd been crush'd into nought ; 

Till sadden, tbroagh eight openings wide. 
Peer'd gleaming vault* on every side, 

Which, (hr diverging through tbe gloom, 
Branch’d like an ancient catacomb. 

Along eaoh vault, on either band, 

A rank of spectres seem'd to stand : 

Some robed ; some arm'd with shield and spear 
And helm ; alt sbeddiog light so drear. 

As 'twere a grand prooessibn show 
Assembled by the powers below. 

O'er each spear-arm bung bridle-bit ; 

A fiercer glare was cast from it. 

In long perspective all array'd, 

Straight as a temple’s colonnade 
They seem'd to stand, ghost beyond ghost 
Far lessening till the sight was lost. 

“ Lady, I marvel not to spy 
The oreedless aspect of thine eye ; 

For, by my frith in holy law, 

Myself scarce believed what I saw. 

As round my senses dh»y flew, 

From avenue to avenue, 

At ooce tbe branches closing round, 

And all again in darkness bound, 

Forth, clad in robes of ghastly light, 

Tbe bermit stood before my sight. 

This more appall'd me than tbe host ; 

My tongue cleaved, and ray voice was lost ; 

Till with Heaven’s name I strove to arm 
Its power against unholy charm." 
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THB NUNS AND ALE OP CAVERSWELL. 

A SKETCH. 

Caverswell, ancient Caverswell, the residence of 
the Cradocks, renowned in romance, of Jervis, famons 
in maritime sto ry, and esteemed over the east for thy 
delightful ale and thy beautifol women ; I think of tbee 
with reverence and awe. Can the lovers of romance forget 
that Credock’s lady alone, of all the dames of Arthur’s 
court, wore, without suspicion or reproach, the charmed 
kirtle of chastity ; which, by its shrivelling and curling 
like a November leaf, showed the lightness of Queen 
Gueniver and her ladies ? Can the lovers of beauty 
forget, that in a later day the lady of George Cr&dock 
brought him at a birth, if I read the legendary inscrip- 
tion in the church aright — 44 a pair-royal of incompara- 
ble daughters, Dorothy, Jane, and Mary;” and that, 
for her sake, the Castle of Caverswell 44 was beautified 
even unto beauty,” as the same singular authority 
bears? Or can we forget, that in Caverswell church 
kneels the devout Countess of old brave St. Vincent — 
praying in the ripeness of beauty and pride of youth — 
stamped off iu the eternal grace and perpetual loveliness 
of art — her hands folded over her bosom, and her head 
bowed down with sueb an expression of meekness and 
benevolence as would inspire a preacher — if preachers 
were not inspired, and keep from slumber a congrega- 
tion, if the pleasant people of Caverswell ever slept at 
a sermon ? But Caverswell, fair and ancient Cavers- 
well, thou hast other attractions. Thy daughters are 
passing-fair, with nut-brown looks and hazel eyes ; and 
thy sons love dancing, mirth, minstrelsy, and ale. If 
thy maidens are fair and excelling — so is thy ale, sur- 
passing all other potations, whether dribbled through a 
distillery worm, or poured out free and foaming from 
the mysterious union of bops and barley. It is called 
ale by the dull and gross peasantry at festivals and 
bridals — but it is not ale — it is drink for the lesser 
divinities and mitred divines. The art of brewing it 
was no happy labour of man’s brain — there is a mystery 
about the manner of its being communicated to earth ; 
it was dropt in a receipt from the moon. It was 
Staffordshire ale that I once saw two bards drink out 
of an antique silver flagon — at each alternate quaff 
their eyea grew brighter, their faces became flu»hed 
with a ruddy light resembling a July morn — their forms 
seemed to dilate into what statuaries call the heroio 
standard — at each glut of the divine beverage they bad 
more and more the port of the demigods, and there 
they sat superior to the sons of little men — the dabblers 
in the blood-royal of the grape — and seemed 
Powepi beyond the Muse’s painting. 

Such is the true Caverswell nectar, known among 
men by the name of Staffordshire ale. I thirst afresh 
at the remembrance, and long to renew my intercourse 
with the frothing and foaming flagons which welcomed 
me into happy little Caverswell. Those who would 
view this village aright mast not go in the company of 
the moon, aa a poet somewhere recommends — let them 
trust to a leas capricious influence than that of a planet 
— let them wipe the foam of their second flagon from 
their lips, and then go forth and look on its ladies 
and on its towers. Ale, like the fairy’s eye-salve, will 
purge the sight of its grosaness — things will come in 
their true shape and native hue— nor will they he 
deceived by the magic of book or spell which can 
make 

A cobweb on a dungeon wall 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall. 

Those who admire beauty will love thy maidens ; and 
those w!>o love themselves will drink tby glorious ale, 
old Staffordshire ! 

But besides its ale, and its native maidens, Cavers- 
well baa other attractions for which it is indebted to 
Spain and France ; there is a refuge for ladies whom 
unhappy love or devotion has stung, and driven to 
seclusion and penance. Beneath the ohureb-yard wall, 
I observed a little plat of greensward, redeeming from 
■ wood, and bestrewn by Nature’s lavish and hasty 
band with violets and daisies and other flowers of 
summer. I saw two long narrow ridges— one green 
and flourishing in its grass and flowers ; the other 
appeared with its turf newly turned, and the flowers 
bad begun to lift afresh tbeir beads and revive. Small 
•raises of wood stood at the bead of the nuns’ graves 


— for such they were — on one the hand of aome unbid- 
den but not uninterested villager bad written, 44 alas 
Julia.” — the other no writing had appropriated — it was 
a plain cross, white and pure. The old castle of 
Caverswell threw its shadow in the descending sun aa 
far as these two solitary graves. I looked np and 
beheld many young and beautiful faoea at the latticed 
windows — saw female forma gliding among the trees, 
and beheld a grave and staid lady looking on me with J 
an eye lest of benevolence than suspicion. I left the ' 
two graves ; and seeking my waj to a distant lawn, I 
passed over part of the castle garden-ground. It 
skirted the margin of a fosse or lake, and was filled 
with fruit-trees and blossomed shrubs and flowers. 
Part of it was portioned out into small plots ; and here 
the secluded daughters of devotion amused themselves 
in sowing and in planting, and sought, in the beauty of 
the flowers they nursed, aome solace for their removal : 
from the pleasant cares and gentle solicitudes of domes- ! 
tic life. But the world is not so easily forgot — and a 
slung spirit is not so readily solaced. A shirt of hair — 1 
self-denial — rigid penance — the torture of daily confes- 
sion— the presence of one who comes to teach suffering 
rather than pleasure — high walls and the curses of the . 
church, all serve to bring to mind the joy and the glad- • 
ness they have forsaken. To be a daughter of God— j 
I say it with reference — is less scceptible above and 
praiseworthy below, than to be the mother of man. To 
be carried away from a convent, may be tbe hope of 
many a sister ; and I believe many a homely maiden has 
been stolen from tbe sanctity of a cloister, whoso 
charms would never hsva obtained a husband in tbe ! 
common way of courtship. To overleap a high wall, < 
to overreach tbe vigilance of the godly — to ascend to a i 
turret window, and from that giddy height bear awav a ’ 
more giddy lady, is altogether very romantic. Sbe j 
can be no common spirit whom the love of relatives ’ 
consigned to religion and the protection of the saints ; j 
and she can be no ordinary beauty for whom we would • 
risk breaking our neck in this world, and the pains of i 
punishment in the next. 

While these reflections passed over my mind, I 
stood on the limit of the little domain wiUiin which 
religious jealousy had penned up so many fair faces and 
ardent spirits. I leaned over a little gate, and ponder- 
ed more deeply on the hopes and the passions which 
were smothered and spell-bound in tha cloister. Some- 
thing as a shadow darkened the greensward beside me. j 
I looked up, and a young lady — tall and slender — 
attired in black — seated on a small mule, appeared 
before me. I say appeared, because I almost imagined 
her a creature of fancy — her air was not of the ladies 
of this land — she seemed from a far country — for 
though a dark veil descended over her whole person, 
it could not conceal her elegant shape, nor lessen much 
the brightness of two large dark eyea, which from 
below a white forehead beamed full upon me. We 
stood for half a minute’s space — I with my eyes half 
averted : — at length I thought to address her ; but her 
looks were not ou me — I am not sure sbe even saw me, 
though I could have caught her bridle. Tbe gate com- 
manded a fine view of groves, and lawns, and enclo- 
sures ; it might resemble a place in her native land 
where ahe had loved to wander — perhaps to meet some 
one whose looks had influenced her yontbful heart and 
continued to haunt her thoughts. Her mule, accus- 
tomed to bear her to this solitary place, stood motion- 
less — >he raised herself in her seat — and her mind, 
overleapiug time and place, consecrated the homely 
groves and grassy lawns of old Caverswell, and made 
them into the scented pathway and the citron-grove of 
her native Spain. Her form seemed to dilate * itb joy ; 
with both hands sha raised her veil — and showed me 
snch a face as Corregio saw in bis inspirations — a 
countenance of light and beauty, beaming amid a cloud 
of sable drapery. The enthusiasm lightened np her 
face for a moment’s space or more — abe gave a sigh — 
her hands dropt gently down— the male turned slowly, 
and almost compassionately round, and the fair Nun of ! 
Caverswell vanished among the groves. — Land. Mag. I 


MADAME BULL. 


If John Bull be a great object of misrepresentation 
abroad, Madame Bull has her full sbara, although she 


is regarded with leas jealoas sod severe eyes. Even 
foreigner who has visited the British capital is cooriMri 
of the beauty of its women, and I heard a ptiater, 
who is an inveterate enemy to tbe govennaeat of Ear- 
land, nay evoo to the nation collectively, assert that 
44 the British females excelled all those whoa he hid 
ever seen be even added, that 4 the womea were 
goddesses, and tbe children angels,” sad ooald aot 
help esteeming both sexes individually. English lidia 
are certainly seen to most advantage at home; there 
they shine tranacendentiy as fond wives sad leader 
there, as dutiful and affectionate daughters, aad heri- 
table and graceful mistresses of a boose aad family; 
tbore, too, in tbe higher classes, a little Pariahs ele- 
gance of dress has a double effect from its rarity, vkibt 
the native simplicity of attiro is not rendered uihoudj 
by tbe comparisons of rivals in tbo arts of the toikfe 
The young Quaker pleases in her plain, modest, aid 
retiring air and garb, and the fine complexios (re lire 
sang,) so justly praised by strangers, seems to and 
no ornamenting or tricking out ; no rich habits sad co- 
quettish airs. The travelled English lady will alwsys 
captivate, and even ahe who has not that idmtsp, 
will, with beauty and youth, candour aad siaorritjos 
her side, have a hold on tbo traveller’s heart ; ssd hr 
obliging efforts to express herself in bis liagtuge bj 
boarding-school French, or Italian, her eitfoin ac- 
complishments and education will amuse aad be psu- 
ful to him in every intercourse of society. Divest the 
British beauty of all tbe aaxiliaries of trains, flooara, 
lace, falbalaa, flowers and feathers, Ac., and her st- 
rive excellence will stand the test. Bat tbe eye wj 
be misled, and the heart may balance when ber power- 
ful rival of tbe opposite shore eaters tbe lists apart 
her in all the rtchercke , or studied soperiodtj ef 
fashion ; with eyea of tender, yet consomiog fire, tbe 
artillery of which conquer and dazzle at the saaetiac; 
whose attitudes are symmetrical, whose formoftmafi 
its proportions by a thousand allies supplied by high 
dress ; whose silken shoe and delicately toned aakle, 
seem like the base of a statue which has cost uocb 
study to render perfect, or, being otherwiie, d3l 
strikes and attracts from the many graces flour omit 
by the hand of taste, and by the manner whin treat 
in ao powerfully to the aid of matter; a foot of neg- 
ate dimensions pleases in a slipper, which reminds 
of that of Cinderella ; lips not potting tbe opeaiagn** 
to shame, are yet inviting when finished by i 
and contrasted by the lily of Franoe which preps ft* 
between them. 

An ordinary figure gains by its motioas being ha»* 
nious; yooth and sportiveuess banish cold cslcaktire. 
and pot to root the scrutinizing cold examiner. 
is method in every thing abroad, evaa to the ■***£* 
ment of a lady’s fan, to her brnshjag a boUrrflj fr* 
her forehead, or guarding against a bee aboat loiwj* 
the honey of her lips; all these roanceurres lease s»- 
dame Bull, fair though she be, in tbe bsck grow, 
and exercise the enchantress’s wand over the istreiW 
Britoo, or other traveller. At the ssme tiw«. 
affectation of tbe French ladies leans so much lowu 
ease and good-breeding, that it passes someums «* 
perceived and almost always uncensured ; ^ whilst Ms- 
dame Bull has certain stern principles, astiowl 
ence to stiff proprieties, cold looks and defes«» e P 
vity, which astonish without pleasing, *®d 
without meriting bLme. Madame Bull, too, 
visits the continent, comes not only io sll h« 
city, but assumes something not very unlike 
from a singularity of appearance, often preserved ** 
tbe most obstinate tenacity ; she so fraqsesuy * 
the word shocking l that it first terrifies, aad aei* 
ates ridicule ; she cannot feel that relying ^ | 

the gentlemen of Franoe, ao as to dance with w* 
if abe was quite at home, or walk with the* *' ^ 
air of kind acquaintance: she hops very on es ■ 
quadrille, and looks like a aeijeaut's pike is the * * 
she haa none of the bounding activity, tbe ] 

ness, the playful air and countenance, cs * 
of the daughters of Gallia ; it rarely ocean to ^ 
clothe her countenance in a hall-drew, 
smile for her partner, to delineate an altitude « 
vis-a-vis, there is no exquisite yet inaocest ® 
allied with tbe feats of her agility; i® » 
does not seem born for that aimalU wh * . 
term unknown, or at least not understood by the 
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sex of Albion's islo. Her walk »• not stndiad, nor 
always io harmony with her knsemhU; for instance, she 
ms; trip in courtly robes, or hobble in a light morning 
dress ; drag a half train io tho mire sooner than elevate 
its bonier well above the heel, or a little higher ; and 
walk round-shouldered, cat-backed, and half-double, 
rafter than move erectly cm, noder the apprehension 
of being •• stared «f % the men.” A Frenchwoman has 
something of— 

“ Nor bashful, nor obtrusive" 

in her deportment, the play of diffidence grafted on 
self-confidence, a withdrawing to be followed, a retir- 
ing to advance with more effect, the generalship of 
which boats tbs 

" Halo me Galatea petit" 
of Virgil, out of the field. 

Those anglings with the heart are not nnknowo to 
the lair of Britain, bat thay are only practised on great 
and serious occasions *, whilst all those little skirmish- 
ings with admiration and desire are brought into play 
in every incident of social life, by the Pans belle, at 
the toilet, at the breakfast table, at the banquet, and 
at the ball ; nay even at cborob, there is no peace for 
the naiifnir of the soft sex io France ; but in England, 
neutrality, or a suspension of amatory hostilities may 
long be observed, and even a non-intercourse bill may 
be obtained, which the provoking glance of a Parisian 
Galatea wodd destroy in a few seconds. The foreign 
beauty has another and a last advantage over her of 
domestic growth, it is the talent de plain, the way to 
please, not only in the dance and in the other exhibi- 
tions of her fair proportions, hot, in familiar chit-chat ; 
and whilst Madame Ball is deep read and generally 
well informed, the light transient flowers of French 
conversation leave a more pleasing effect, and prepossess 
the hearer io favour of her who has said so many gay 
tad agreeable things to him ; — now, as men rather ex- 
pect to be delighted than instructed by female converse, 
Madame Ball comes off second best, and alt her study 
and quotation, her memory, wit, and understanding 
are wasted on the desert air. 

Having said thns ranch in the way of comparison, it 
is but justice to add that when Mrs. or Miss Ball do 
fail to please, it is from a want of attention, not from 
a want of means ; take oft* the thick black leather shoe, 
or enmbrons half-boot, aod supply its place by the 
si/ken buskin, or tbin chaussure ef the French, and the 
state of affairs is immediately changed ; replace the 
cottage bonnet, like the sombrero of a bravo of Italy 
or Spain, or the flapped articles of the forts de la HaUe 
(the strong corn-porters,) by the smart trioked out hats 
and bonnets of the rne Vivienne, and other atreeta 
filled with milliners, and the countenances of these 
good ladies will be vastly cleared up ; a little manner 
and a little sprightlinesa added to this will so improve 
the picture, that it will be difficult to recognise it ; the 
imitation mast, however, be well dope, or the portrait 
will be entirely spoiled. 

Ere we take leave of Madame Bull, it mnst be re- 
membered that this article, which is made (by invi- 
dious critics) a mere caricatnre, is not a being of high 
life, but rather the inhabitant of Bishopsgate-withont, 
or Biahopsgtte- within , the proeperona tradesman's 
wife of Bast-cheap or Fleet-street ; the travelling com- 
panion and partner of ambitions retailers, who most 
seeds take a trip in the steam-packet to Calais or Os- 
tend, or be packed with the other live luggage of a 
daj-oonch to Brighton, and there oross to Dieppe. 
The eheap rate of travelling has given a whet to female 
cvrwstfy, and Messier Figgins is no longer allowed to 
view foreign parts without the accompaniment (often 
inharmonious) of wife and daughter, who jnst stay 
long enough in Paris to miscall every thing, and to 
bring buck with them a number of absnrditiesyiMticioiufy 
gleaned and grafted on the homely stock. Such repre- 
sentations of English dress and manners have doubtless 
brought them down in the scale of consideration, bat 
that estimate is falsely taken, and I have often wondered 
nt the unfortunate exportations * which have produced 
ill effects, and which are always regretted by 

Tub Wandering Hermit, 


* A French gentleman, viewing a Pidcock - like g roup staring 
at tbe Loirrc, observed to me, 7< 1 am told that yon have the 
axMt beantlfol women in the world in England, but you cer- 
tainiy geep them at home." 


CIVIC SPORTS. 


( Extracted from the Journal of Simon Sioandown .) 

8HOOTING. 

“ The boy thns, when his sparrow's flown. 

The bird in silence eyes." Gat. 

Monday', Sept 1. 9 A. M.— Took down from back 
attic my legacy gun, so called because mine nnder the 
will of Sir Diggory Dry salt, my maternal ancle. Used 
by him, with tremendous effect, when a grenadier in 
Colonel Birch’s Loyal London, in tbe battles of Shad 
Thames and Primrose-hill. Thought it prndent to as- 
certain the death of this Gunpowder Peroy : drew oat 
the ramrod and thrust it down the barrel ; felt a soft 
substanoe at bottom, and trembled; screwed up my 
courage and the soft substance, and fonnd tbe latter to 
be a doll's pincushion, probably poshed in by little Sal- 
ly. Borrowed Bob’s duster and Molly's scowering- 
paper, and robbed off tbe rust Looked about for a 
game-bag, and luckily alighted on my ancle’s bavre- 
sack, in which I moreover found seventeen old car- 
tridges. Put on my shooting-dress, viz. — my white 
hat, my stone-blue coat and velvet collar, my white 
Marcella waistooat, my India dimity under ditto, my 
nankeen trowsers, and my ditto gaiters, not forgetting 
my military boots and brass spurs. Jammed down ram- 
rod till it rang again, to the great terror of Mrs. Swan- 
down, of whom I took leave, singing — 

“ Adieu, adieu, my only life. 

My honour calls me from thee." 

Set off, in high spirits, to meet Jack Juinper, Kk Cnr- 
sitor, and Tom Tiffany, by appointment, at balf-past 
nine, at tbe Cumberland Arms, opposite St. Lake’s Hos-* 
pital, in the City Road. Saw a poll-parrot at a window 
in Carpenter’s Buildings : longed for a shot, bat hoase- 
maid too sharp. Terrier pappy barked at a bedstead in 
Broker’s Row : looked round, and found that she had 
made a point at a bnl finch— cocked and levelled, bat 
broker kept walking to apd fro. Arrived at place of 
appointment without seeing any more game. Found 
Jack Juniper and Kit Cnrsitor discussing a plate of bis- 
ooita and a conple of glasses of brandy aod water. 
Waited twenty minutes for Tom Tiffany ; Jack in tbe 
mean while, to pass tbe time, said he would play 
“ Water parted” with his finger upon the rim of the 
rammer : could not catch tbe tone, probably because it 
was all ^n one note. Examined oar pieces : Kit’s 
wanted a flint, and Jack’s lock too maty to go, though 
be pulled till he nearly sprained his fore-finger. Bor- 
rowed some oil, with three wasps in it, of the barmaid, 
and got a flint from a bald pavier in the road. Rang 
the bell to pay, wbeo who should turn up but Tom Tif- 
fany, in high dadgeon : back up, like the half moon at 
Lower Holloway. Told us his brother Sam bad walk- 
ed off with the family fowling-pieces across Shoulder of 
Mutton Fields, to slaughter snipes in Hackney brook. 
Asked Landlord if he -could lend ns a gun, but he had 
nothing but a horse-pistol. Hobson’s choice, so Tom 
had nothing to do but to take it. Too short to bring 
down the pheasants, but quite long enough to do for 
tbe little birds. 

10 a. M. — Marched up the City Road singing — 

“ By dawn to the downs we repair*" 

Looked sharp to the right and left, and saw a hen and 
two chickens pecking under a wheelbarrow on tbe road 
aide. Jack Jnniper seized the three dogs by tbe collar 
that they might not ran in and frighten tbe game. Kit 
and Tom stole npon tip-toe to within six yards of the 
barrow, when the Tally-ho Paddington coach sent hen 
aod chickens scampering into a front garden in Pleas- 
ant Row. Swore that Tally-ho shonld never see another 
eighteen-pence of my money. Halted to rest ourselves 
npon the bridge on tbe Regent’s Canal. Looked over 
the parapet aod pointed our guns downward to nab the 
sea-gnlls as they came through tbe arch. Saw some- 
thing red steal out : took it for a pheasant, and cocked : 
proved to be a bargeman’s cap : grounded arms again, 
and saw him steer his vessel into a sort of water pond. 
Asked baker’s boy about it : boy said it was in the lock, 
and that the bank on tbe other side wss the key. Threat- 
ened to shoot him if he gave me any more of his sanoe, 
Kept an eye on barge, and saw it begin to sink. Won- 
dered at the coolness of the Father Red-oap, who walk- 
ed from stern to stern, smoking his pipe ns if nothing 
was the matter. Kit Cnrsitor said they had scntUed it 


on purpose to chouse the underwriters, ind that be bud 
known tbe captain of a Dutch schooner hanged for sim- 
ilar practices. Kit talked of advising the underwriters 
to defend the action, and pay the premium into court : 
when lo and behold the barge took a lower level and 
slid off through the water-gate. Strolled on to Sadler’a 
Wells, and halted at a lamp post to read play-bills. 
Betted Jack Jnniper a shilling that he would not hit tbe 
words “ Water fiend” at ten yards off: — fired, and 
lodged two shots in the W. Stood for ten minntes 
looking into the New River, and conn ting the straws 
that floated down it, and now and then n child’s paper- 
boat by way of a change. Tom Tiffany ebnoked a boy's 
hoop-stick into the stream — black poodle jumped in af- 
ter it, and brought it oat, wagging bis tail — shook bit 
coat and splashed my nankeens ; — tbooght of calling 
Tom to aooonnt for it, bnt did not like the looka of hia 
horse pistol. 

11 a. m. — Poshed oar fans nnder an old woman's 
wheelbarrow, and started s Tom cat — game made for 
Pentonville, we following — fired my piece, and brought 
him dowo io the chapel-yard— looked abont for church- 
warden to borrow keys — luckily, Deputy Dewlap’s fu- 
neral just entered at Sooth gate : followed in the wake 
of mourners, picked op cat and popped him into Cursi- 
tor’s Mae bag. Trotted on to Islington, swerved to the 
right, and entered fields at the back of Cannoo-bury- 
honse : saw five strange-Iooking birds trying to hide 
themselves in a glass case. All four fired : Tom's pis- 
tol flashed in the pan, bat the guns went off : down 
went the birds, and up ran a tall fellow in a bine apron, 
swearing that we should pay for shooting bis staffed 
birds. Found to oar surprise that they were dead be- 
fore we came near them. Man in blue apron asked for 
our lioense, bnt Lawyer Kit gave it as bis opinion that 
none was legally requisite to shoot a dead bird. Sub- 
scribed for a parse of nine and sixpence, to qniet the 
proprietor, and resolved to be more cautions in future. 

12 M. — Strolled np Higbbnry-place, wondering at 
the beauty of the gentlemen’s seats on onr right, which 
lay so thick that yon could not pnsh a brick between : 
charmingly contiguous to the city : nothing wanting but 
a speaking-trumpet to ask the news at Baston'a. Heard 
a rambling in our rear ; looked round, and beheld the 
Highbury coacb, which stopped alongside of ns, and let 
loose a woman from the inside aod a boy from tbe box. 
Woman with luggage enough to stock tbe Barnet van. 
Saw her give a canary-bird in charge to the housemaid : 
loitered about premises, and In abont two minntes saw 
the cage stowed on the dresser of tbe kitchen : peeped 
down area : half-cocked ancle's legacy, but coold not 
get rid of confounded cook chopping parsley in tbe 
window. Scrambled over five-barred gate to join my 
companions, who had made a short cat for Holloway : 
obstructed by a dry ditch ; took a ran to leap it ; forgot 
my spurs, which caught in each other and sent me on 
my hands and knees on the opposite side of the gap. 
Piece went off in my fall, and killed a duck. Crammed 
the defunct into my bavresack, and came np with my 
cronies close to the turnpike. They took tbe pathway, 
bnt I followed tbe Bedford coaoh tbroogb the gale. 
Stopped by gate-keeper, who demanded three half- 
pence : would not pay, and referred it to Lawyer Kit, 
who gave it in favour of gate-keeper, pointing to the 
board upon which rate of tolls was printed, viz. “ For 
every horse, mule, or ass, three half-pence.” Tossed 
down the coppers and walked on. Halted at corner of 
Duval's Lane : drove of geese : called a council of war : 
Jack Juniper offered the driver two shillings to let him 
fire among tbe flock : bargain made : Jack let fly, and 
missed : geese set up a general hiss, and Kit advised 
os to discontinue tbe action. 

1 P. M. — Turned dowo a green lane on our left, think- 
ing that the game on the high road might be too wild. 
Drove a gander before us, holding out onr guns in a 
slanting direction, while Tom Tiffany with his horse 
pistol kept the dogs at bay. Looked over oar shoul- 
ders, gpd, we found ourselves oat of view from the 
road, fired a volley. All missed : gander screamed, 
and was making past ns back to tbe highway, when, 
with admirable presence of mind, I knocked him on the 
head with the butt end of my piece. Gave him a thump 
each to secure ourselves of his demise, and crammed 
him into Kit’s bine bag, which he filled choke fall, like 
a bill in Chancery. 

2 P. M. — Steered on towards Pancras, wondering at 
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the ronuntio beauties that met us at ever y turning : 
eaaghta peep at the 8mali-pox Hospital, and longed 
lor a pop at a patient. Pnt np a couple of gipsies and 
a donkey : recovered arms just io time : had my for- 
tune told, via. that I should stand upon some boards 
that wosU alip from under me : walked book to Kit for 
a solution : could make neither head nor tail of it : re- 
solved to ask the exciseman at the otob : determined to 
stake a knot in my handkerchief as a memorandum, 
and found gipsies had eased me of my yellow Barcelo- 
na. Walked back to shoot them fer the larceny, bat 
found, as Kit expressed it, the writ returned mm est im- 
vcnfut Arrived st Holywell Moon* : read printed no- 
tion, «* It is lawfnl to shoot raWlish here : ’ look the 
hint, fired, sad blew Jerry Bentham off e hook-stall. 

g P. m. — D inner at the Adam and Eve, Camden 
Town. Pigeon -pie at top, sod lamb-ohops st bottom. 
Tom Tiffany in the chair, and 1 deputy. Asked Tern 
tor a piece of the pie : carving-knife slipped, and in 
went his fist through Hie top crust, penetrated the 
pigeon, sod stock in the beefsteak sod at the base. 

“ Now your hcmft in” said Jaok Juniper, •« I’ll thank 
yon for some of that pie.” Tom wiped the gravy from 
bis wristband, and did not seem to relish the joke, but 
all tbe rest of us laughed ready to kill ourselves. Ask- 
ed the waiter if he had any ginger beer : answered 
“ Yes, Sir,” and rushed out, returning instantly with a 
stone bottle. Began to loosen wire : bottle hissed and 
spit like a roasting apple : all looked on in awful si- 
lence : at length out bounced tbe cork and hit Tom Tif- 
fany on the bridge of bis nose : Tom cocked bis pistol 
to return bis adversary's fire : but the other bawling out 
“ Coming, Sir,” bolted through tbe door like lightning : 
poured out foeming liquor into a glass, meaning to lake 
a delicious draught, and found that I had swallowed a 
concern, in which vinegar, brickdnst, and soapsads, 
were tbe working partners. 

4 p. M. — Prowled round the brick-fields near the 
Newington-road, to start birds that love a warm cli- 
mate. Saw s hoppiog raven with its left wing clipped : 
went up within a yard of it and brought it down : clap- 
ped the black game into my havresack, and told a milk- 
maid that the brood came over from Norway every au- 
tumn. Eyed Deputy Firkin’s apple-tree that hong over 
the New River : felt very desirous of bringing down a | 
leash of pippins, but saw a little man in black on the 
watch. Jack Juniper shut both his eyes and pulled his 
trigger : down dropt the man : all took to our heels, 
with our heads full of the new drop. At length says 
Lawyer Kit, " Let’s go back and get him an apothe- 
cary ; if be dies after that, it will be only felo-de-se.” 
Back we stole, in sad tribulation, and found to our 
great relief that Jack had shot a scarecrow. Tom 
changed trowsers with tbe deceased, his own being a 
little the worsn for wear : Canonbury clock began to 
loll, and we made the best of our way towards tbe 
Shepherd and Shepherdess, firing in the air to take the 
chance of whatever might be flying that way. Saw a 
fiue turkey under a wicker enoloaure *. rammed down 
cartridge : presented and pulled trigger *. no effects : 
remembered Gargle’s prescription as to pills — 

“ If one won't do. 

Why, then, take two 

and rammed down another cartridge ; still no effects : 
ditto with foor more : at last bang off went my mus- 
qnet : thought there was an end of the world : fell 
senseless upon my back, and when I opened my pyes 
found Tom Turpentine smacking my palms with an old 
•hoc, taken from an adjoining dust heap, and Jack Ju- 
niper pouring water into my mouth taken from an ad- 
joining ditch. 

5 p. m. — F elt mnch soreness shout my left shoul- 
der, end determined to poach no more upon Finsbury 
Hanor. Climbed up an Islington coach : took a seat 
on the box, and put my fire-arms between my legs and 
my bag in the boot Descended at the back of the 
’Change, crossed into Lombard-street, and, having ar- 
rived safe and sound in Bash -lane, gave Molly the game 
to dress for supper, and walked up stairs to drink a 
comfortable dish of tea with Mrs. Swandown— New 
Month* Mag. 


From human notice, as they bad displayed 
Their delicate lovettnesa ihro’mmmvr hows. 

But te their gentle sisters mid these bowers, — 

In oopertorbed beasty ! the dim rtade 
Slumbering beneath the qniet air in shade. 

Seems sacred to the tutelary powers 
Of silent contemplation and deep peace!— 

I breathe a purer air, lifting the heart 
To deeper, tenderer thoughts of hnman kind, 

And hopes of better times, which 'mid the pres* H 
Of thronging ctoods, were “ combined and confine* 
Mid stifling toll and dark setf-eecfcing aitt 
IV. 

TO COTTAGE. 

Oh ! thou dear spot that com*st before my eyes. 

Amidst the throng of men, like dreams of heaven 
To the o’er toclared spirit, tboe wait giv'n 
Unto my boyish hours, to harmonise 
My soul with natures sweet serenities ; 

And now with nil thy winding slopes and delis. 

Green coverts, sparkling streams, end sylvan cells,— 
(Where eve came on me with a sweet surprise 
As I have waodered conning some deep tele 
Or song of eider days—) thou Will pour’s! forth 
New freshness to my heart io thoughts of thoe. 

And kindles! op my cheek and brow all oak 
With dreary task work, while my boyish mirth, 

And youthful thoughts return with their old glee i 
V. 

How dainty sweet it is to Ue at ease 

In the deep herbage, 'neath a moving abode 
Of murmuring boughs, that floUe r overhead/— 

Fa nned by tbe rich breath of tbe languishing breeze. 
And revelling in dainty fantasies, 

That flit in fine succession to the eye, 
like delicate clonds across the summer sky 
Tinted with rosy light, and by degrees. 

To sink, half conscious, to embalmed sleep, 

That laps the spirit in voluptuous dreams. 

And melts the heart to deeper tenderness, 

As o’er ns an entrancing visage gleams. 

Showering Its thrilling glances sweet and deep, 

And steeping tbe (till soul in draughts of bliss. 

Manchester. E - S * 


SKETCHES OF MOCIETY. 


LISBON IN THE SPRING OF 1823. 


SONNETS. 


III. 

How all things breathe of loneliness! the flowers, 
like timid birds, seem shrinking half afraid 


Persons in general, very erroneously, suppose that 
the characters of the two nations inhabiting the western 
peninsula of Earope are essentially tbe same, whereas 
there exists a decided difference between them ; and in 
early times their political constitutions as litfle resem- 
bled each other as their character. In 8pain the fe- 
male sex enjoy unrestrioted freedom ; in Portugal they 
are subjected to great restraint. The Spaniards are 
particularly hospitable ; the Portuguese exhibit a jea- 
lous reserve towards strangers. In Spain smoking is 
a universal custom ; while the Portuguese reject it as 
a filthy practice, and only strangers are seen to smoke 
in their coffee-houses. The Portuguese, on the con- 
trary, are universally addicted to snoff-taking, a habit 
iu which the Spaniard rarely indulges. The Spaniard 
is attached to foreigners ; bat in Lisbon it is very diffi- 
cult for a stranger to be admitted into respectable soci- 
ety. Notwithstanding, too, the close resemblance be 
tween the two languages, the names of all public tribu 
nils, political effioes, and of almost every article of 
daily life, are entirely different. Even in their cookery 
there is a marked difference between the two nations ; 
and an Englishman or German would assign the prefer- 
ence, in this respect, to the Portuguese. Other ex- 
amples might, if neeessary, he adduced to prove the 
striking contrariety of customs and habits between the 
two countriee, although they are, in this respect, usu- 
ally confoaoded together. 

Society, in the best meaning of the word, can hard- 
ly be said to exist io Portugal, where it is tbe custom 
for tbe two sexes to keep as much asunder as possible, 
the ladies assembling together in one apartment, while 
the gentlemen occupy another ; and where a formal eti- 
quette iota as a perpetual restraint upon all intellectual 
converse, and thus precludes any desire for a more 
liberal edooation. What are termed the foreigners’ 
balls, which are supported by subscribers, who are 
mostly English, French, or Germans, afford the most 
agreeable society to be met with in this city. Tbe 
apartment# are excellent, and furnished with much 
taste. There is, besides, no invidious distinction of 
rank ; while there prevails an easy, polished tone, end 
an urbanity of manners that render this a most delight- 
ful piece of rendezvous. 

Tbe Portuguese language being here universally 


spoken/ in every oircle, its acquisition, which it by m 
mesas easy, on account of its peculiar nasal louafc, 
becomes indispensable to a foreigner, end the wmt §t 
a due knowledge of it may induce him to judge em 
more unfavourably of Portuguese society this it a 
faot deserves. Once acquired, hewever, the tagout 
is found to be peculiarly rich, and admirably adapted 
to the lighter graces of conversation. Another cir- 
cumstance which tends to alienate the affections of fie 
stranger, and whioh probably has arisen from the cm- 
tious reserve of the Portagueee, is, that the foreign- 
ers residing ia ifcaa city form, as it were, a little repsb- 
lio of themselves, attached te their own Ratals, ml 
caring little to adopt any of the national cutout. 
They distinguish themselves by their bospilahtj, tad 
reject that studied etiquette which the Portagarse to 
noxiously keep up. Their language, too, is a aixtore 
of half a dozen different tbogues. All this tooii to 
draw a line of demarcation between tbe foreign* ud 
tbe native, to keep them apart, and to leader fie 
aeoese to good society among tbe Portuguese ter) dif- 
ficult for a stranger. 

; If among the upper classes social iatoroenrse dots 
not appear to be conducted upon the best foetisg, fit 
lower orders of tbe people are not belter provided hr, 
with respect to amusements, if we except fie ball- 
figbU. These have lately been attempted lobe op- 
pressed : a motion to this effect wa made is fit 
Cories, but this national amusement found too tmj 
advocates ; and the people are etill permitted to rtUia 
this their favourite, and, indeed, sole diversios. Ih 
late Fernandez Thomas spoke warmly in their deface, 
and began his speech by observing that he bad gron 
up io the midst of bulls. It must be cosfeaied fin 
this sport in not so saoguioary and cruel as it a a 
Spain, the horns of the animals being tipped wifi rwjd 
knobs, which render a blow lees dangerous. iWu 
fights are continued during tbe whole summer, asdfit 
profits arising from them go to defray the expense! ef 
different hospitals ; thus tbe sin of; them is is some res- 
pect covered by charity. 

An English populace runs road every six or *«• 
yearn at a general election, or on some oeeuioa « 
general political interest ; here tbe moltitade nmujl? 
get on a hobby of nearly the same breed, althoegbof* 
dissimilar appellation, it being called tbe Cent* 
The strong excitation, the pleasure of beiig «sd, fi« 
enthusiasm, the phrensy, the mental inebriety, 
not ranch nolike in either instance. We should 
that this Inst after a powerful mental and saiwal mat- 
ins was natural to mao, under every modification 
education, of circumstances, or of political cassa- 
tion. Whether it vents itself in war, or poM* * 
gaming, in saturnalia, elections, or ctrnivsls, it a sun 
the same ; and happy is it for the pesce «f 
when it contents itself with assuming a sbapo ten* 
and undignified as the tom-foolery of the last •enwnrt 
During the three last days of the csruivnl, fio pff** 
lace appear absolutely frantic with folly. It i* daager 
on s to venture into tbe streets, for no ono «a* F* 1 
with impunity through tbe ahowers of eggs, w»“S* 
and other missiles, that assail tbe passeeger os • 
side. Rank seems to lay aside its difwty > m 
delicacy its reserve : for tbe baloonies are filled « 
ladies, who eagerly sprinkle the pas»ers;bj mO 
oos aspersions of water. This exquisite low 1 ? 
succeeded by a farce of graver description. H “ 
tbe season of periodical devotion ; and eves tfcej 
have lived all the year entirely regardless ofau». 
duties and restraints, exhibit all ^ 
repentance. It is by no means rare to see 
this description going barefooted, or .^ oe 7***- ^ 


mil oeicnpuuu guiug • t iu, i 

streets ; and during processions (of which fiefew 
no end) they throw themselves fraalidyj® *** ’ 

and by snob act* of unseemliness and vieUtioo® 
comm do these wretched bigots think to skae w 
violation of morality. ^ 

After Easter, every one who can iffoiu «♦ 
into the country, mostly in the immediate vwisuj 
the city, where there are a gr— t^aa mb* ^ 
The most pleasant season is that which pveeeoo ' 
for after that time tbe drought tad the 
covert the fields, give to tbe landscape sa snd ^ 
mal appearance, very remote from the vert 
clothes our English lawns. Cinbm, wluchu 
than a dozen miles from the capital, « * ^ 

! spot. It abounds in romantic scenery, tw 
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that the country-houses of the most wealth/ inhabitants 
are skoated. It b the custom to make excursions thi- 
ther oa asses, the roads all aroand Lisbon being so 
ragged and bad, that it is unsafe to travel in an/ kind 
of vehicle. 

These rural parties of ptsaaore an ooadocted in so 
expensive a st/ie, that the middling class of oitiaene 
oanoot indulge in them, and having no amnsemenls 
within the cat /, the/ live a ver/ retired and uniform 
life. Occasions, however, sometimes ooenr, on which 
the most fragal break through their nsnal habits of foe- 
nomj. About two yaars ago, the image of some saiot 
was discovers l in a cavern, not far from Lisbon, and 
it was instantly reported throogh the whole city, that it 
had the power of working miraoles, as efficaciously as 
any miracle- working had ever been known to do before, 
or oven as his Highness of Hohenlohe. The image 
shod tears sod exoded sweat ; doubtless to the great 
edification of the mnltitode. But as neither erving 
nor sweating, entertaining as it might be, was found to 
be of any particular benefit, it began to work miracle# 
more to some purpose, and cared both the blind sod 
the line. All Lisbon docked to it in crowd* : every 
soul must forthwith to witness the prodigy ; and there 
was no family. however poor, that did not make a pil- 
grimage to Nossa Semhnrm do Bunaco. Greater eager- 
ness could not have been manifested by the good peo- 
ple of Lisbon, had they all been setting out direct to 
Hoaveo. There was no end of journeying and pil- 
grimages and presents, which latter, in s short time, 
amounted to an immense sum. It would be an unchari- 
table and most heretical supposition to imagine that 
any of these devotees were influenced by soy other 
motive than piety ; or to hint that they were instigated 
by any of that feeling which, in our less devout coun- 
try, drives people in crowds to races, reviews, or any 
of those meetings so agreeable to the gregarious nature 
of man. Events, however, now and then took place, 
not very indicative of devotion ; so, in order to pre- 
vent farther scandal, the government ordered Nossa 
Senbora to remove her quarters, sod she was aooord- 
iogfy conducted in a solemn procession to the Cathe- 
dral of Lisbon, where she remains to this very hour an 
object of devout admiration to the multitude who daily 
visit her. 

To pass from these religious amusements to others of 
a more — or, if our readers please, of a less profane 
nature, it cannot help striking 11 s that the Portuguese 
have nothing which can be considered as a national the- 
atre ; for, with the exception of wretched scurrilous 
farces, nearly all their pieces arg-vffi natations. Such 
being the state of their drama, it'ia not to be wondered 
at if the performers are not very excellent, or held in 
much esteem. These people are mostly tradesmen : the 
hero of the evening is probably some shoemaker, or 
other mechanic ; it is easy, therefore, to form some 
notion of the dignity with which the trtgio buskin is 
worn : as for the ladies, a glance at their faces is suffi- 
cient to convince the beholder that they are votaries of 
other deities besides Melpomene and Thalia. The de- 
graded state of the Portuguese theatre ia the more to 
be regretted, as the people are naturally lively, and 
ore endowed with no ordinary talent for mimicry and 
imitation : bat, in s country where the expression of 
pnblic opinion is studiously repressed, whatever shape 
it may assume, we ought not to be greatly surprised at 
fading that the drama also experiences the injurious 
effects of this intolerant system. Hie theatre of Shd 
C arlos, where the Italian company performs, is that 
which ia most fashionably attended. 


CREOLE LADIES. 

Th« white females of the West Indies are generally 
latW of amove slender form than the Bur ope an wo- 
*mes. Their oomplexion, which they are pecoliarly 
tartfol to preserve, is either a pare white or branetW, 
With bat little or none of the bloom of the rose, which, 
b * stranger, has rather s sickly appearance at first, 
n—cb the impression gradually wears off. Their fea- 

| ,r *% are sweet and regular — their eyes rather express- 
• *han sparkling — their voices soft and pleasing — 
bbeir whole air and looks tender, gentle, and femi- 
16 > With the appearance of langour sod indolence, 
are active and animated on occasion, particularly 


i 


when dancing, an amusement of which they are portion- 
larly feed, and in which they display a natural ease, 
gracefulness, and agility, which surprise and delight a 
straager. They are fond of music, nod there are few 
who have not an intuitive taste for it, and fine voices. 
They are accused of exoessive indoleooe ; and outri 
examples of this are gives by those whose object is to 
exhibit them to ridicole. These exaggerations, like all 
others of a national descrip tioa, savour more of carica- 
ture than troth. The beat of the climate, joined to the 
still habits of a sedentary life, natorally beget a languor, 
listlessness, and disposition to self-iodulgenoe, to which 
the females of more northern climates are strangers. 
The daily loll in bed before dinner, is so gratifying a 
relaxation, that it has become almost as necessary as 
their nightly repose. 

To sum ap, in few words, the character of the creole 
ladies, — they are so excessively food of pleasure sod 
amusements, that they would be glad if the whole tex- 
ture of human life were formed of nothiug else ; balls 
in particolar are their great delight : they are averse to 
whatever requires ranch mental or bodily exertion, 
danoing excepted ; reading they do not care moch 
about, .except to fill np an idle hour ; and difigeoce, in- 
dustry, and economy, cannot be said to be among the 
number of their virtues.— Stewart's Jamaica. 


ACROSTIC, 

Written many years ago , on the first leaf of •« The Far- 
mer's Boy, by Robert Bloomfield 

R enowned youth, the wonder of the age ! 

O , how delighted I perus'd each page i 
B right genius bail ! thy merit claim* esteem ; 

E v’n thy fair Name’s an emblem of thy theme. 

R eplete with Nature's beauty and perfume, 

T hy Rural Poem is a Field in Bloom ! 

B ora a true Poet, simple, smooth and free, 

L ike Thompson, Seasons are describ’d by thee. 

O ne subject, and one genius appear, 

0 nly tboo movest in a smaller sphere ; 

'M idst flocks and herds and agricalt’ral soil, 

F armers and Dairymaids' most useful toil, 

1 n all, thon raov'st with dignity and ease, 

E onobling all, and causing all to please. 

L o. Piety and Truth, to crown the whole, 

D isplay the sterling goodness of thy soul ! 
Manchester. W. N. M. 


REPOSITORY OF GENIUS. 


“ And lastly the Wise-man that preach'd to os *11, 

“ Despise not the value of things that are small.” — 

Old Ballad. 


On Sbrovc-Toesday last, I’ll tell yon what pass'd 
In a neigh boaring gentleman's kitchen. 

Where pancakes were making with eggs and with bacon 
As good as e'er cat off a fl lichen. * 

The cook-maid she makes four laity pancakes. 

For William, her fav'rite gard'ner ; 

“ Pray be quick with your four,” cries Jack, " and make mort 
For William won’t let roe go partner.” 

Being sparing of lard, the pan’s bottom she marrM, 

In making the last of Will’s four ; 

So she said, " Pry ’the, John, ran and borrow a pan, 

Or else I can’t make any more.” 

Jack soon got a pan, bat he found by bis span. 

That the first was more wide than the Utter, 

This being a foot o’er, whereas, that before 
Was three inches more, and a quarter. 

Jack cries, “ Don't me coscn, bat make half a doren. 

For the pen is much less than before.” 

Says Will, *' For a crown, and I’ll pnt the cash down, 

Yoar six will be more than my four.” 

" Tis done,” says brisk Jack, and his crown he did stake,. 

So both of them sent for a ganger : * 

The dimensions be takes of all their pancakes, 

To determine this important wager : 

He fonnd by his stick, they were equally thick. 

So one of Will’s cakes he did take. 

Which he straight cut in twain, twelve one fifth the chord-line,* 
And gave the less piece onto Jack : 

41 To the best of my skill,” says the ganger, w this will 
Make both yoor shares equal and true.” 

Will swore that haly’d ; to the point to decide, 

They refer themselves, Sirs, onto yon. 

Then pray give vour answers, as soon as you can. Sin, 

For what with their quarrels and jars, 

We’re afraid of some murder, for no day goes over, 

But they fight and are cover'd with scary. EUCLID. 

• f*i Inches. 



FRENCH MANUFACTURE*. 


I 44 In traversing the different apartments of the Lou- 
vre we are, it most bo confessed, dassfied. Gold and 
silver shine at every part, and in a thousand different 
| forms. Silk aod the downy Cacbemerea, captivate ns 
; with their brilliant hoes. Wbat a profusion of crys- 
‘ til, bronze and porcelain— what magnificence, what 
; enchantment; it seems as if a nition of Fairies had 
brought its tribute to a nation of Kings. But are there 
only Kings in France ? Does all the nation ride in car- 
; riages, or walk on carpets? Does all France drink 
champagne oat of cot glass, and coffee out of porce- 
J laine cops, resplendent with gold ? — Alas, no ! These 
j enjoyments are reserved for a few of her children, and 
• it is for the infant of fortune that industry exerts all Hd 
1 powers and works all its miracles. In fact, however, 
; the most nsefol miraoles are the best, and we I ave al- 
i ways regarded with particolar veneration him who 
S with five loaves aod a few small fishes, appeased the 
hanger of a famishing multitude. We are on the saifae 
principle disposed to grant our esteem to him, who 
reduced by 20 sous the price of a pair of shoes. 

44 However great may be the progress which indus- 
try has made in Franoe since the Revolution, and that 
progress has been immense, it still feels the direction 
it received in the France of other days, when a single 
class possessed the whole wealth of the nation : it dis- 
posed also of all the labour, and labour was in conse- 
quence directed more to gratify whims than to supply 
real wants. Many whims yet remain, of which the 
Louvre furnishes too many proof*, bat these whims do 
not exclusively domineer over the whole society, and a 
more equal distribution of wealth, without bringing 
with it the desire for luxury, has created a wish for 
increased conveniences, and to produce them has called 
forth an immense quantity of industry. This is, at 
least, a consoling truth,' which no one will be disposed 
to contest or deny. 

“ The people who make cbendeliers, who gild bronze 1 , 
or who bake porcelain, will probably regard us as Van- 
dals or Hottentots, bat they will be in the wrong. 
After wbat is useful, we know nothing better than what 
; is agreeable. We are not insensible to splendour, to 
i riches, and to elegance. The eyes have wants as well 
as the stomach, though they are not so imperious. We 
would therefore do justice to these brilliant superflui- 
ties, but in their place, preserving their proper rank, 
and not allowing them to dazzle our reason, or mak» 
us forget the story of Mr. Fox and the knives.* 4 


BIRTH-DAY VERSUS. 


Translated from the Dutch of Tollcns. 


Restless Time ( who ne’er abides*. 
Driver 1 who life’s chariot guides* 
O’er dark hills and vales that smile, 
Let me, let me breathe awhile : 
Whither dost thon hasten? say I — 
Driver, hot an instant stay. 

What a viewless distance thon. 

Still untired, hast travcll’d now ; 
Never tarrying— rest unheeding— 
Over thorns and roses speeding, 
Thtough lone places unforeseen — 
Cliff and vast abyss between. 

Five and twenty yean thon’st pass’d. 
Thundering on anchcck’d and fast. 
And, though tempests burst aroand. 
Stall nor stay thy coursers found : 

I am dizsy— faint— oppress’d — 
Driver ! for one moment rest. 


Swifter than the lightning flies 
All things vanish from my eyes ; 

All that rose so brightly o’er roe 
Like pale mist wreaths fade before me i 
Every spot my glance can find 
Thy impatience leaves behind. 

Yesterday thy wild steeds flew 
O’er a spot where roses grew; 

These I sought to gather blindly. 

Rot thon bnrried’st on unkindly : 
Fairest bnds I trampled, lorn. 

And bnt grasp’d the naked thorn. 

Driver, tarn thee quickly back 
On the self-same beaten track : 

I, of late, so orach neglected, 

Lost— forgot— contemn’d— reject*#— 
That I still each scene would trace ; — 
Slacken thy bcwildering paect 
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Doit thou thus impetuous drive. 

Tint thou sooner may** arrive 
Safe within the hallow'd feme# 

Where delight— where rest commences! 
Where then doshthon respite crave f— 
Ail make answer: “ At the Grave." 

There, alas ! and only there. 

Through the storms that rend the air. 
Doth the ragged pathway bend : 

There all pains and sorrows end ; 

There repose’s goal is won — 

Driver! ride, in God’s name, on. 


VARIETIES. 


Northern Expedition. — The Plymouth Gazette 
states that the Lord Exmonth, Captaio Barrett, on the 
4th nit , in lat 44* 2 N., long. 27° W. picked np a 
bottle covered with barnacles, and containing the fol- 
lowing inclosure “ North Polar Expedition, Jan, 7, 
1822.— This bottle was sent adrift in the North Polar 
Sea, by the officers of the North Polar Expedition, 
being then frozen op five degrees West of Melville 
Island.— All well.” 

A frog was caught in the East Croft, Nottingham, 
on Tnesd iy week, having five legs. The fifth leg grew 
from the middle of the throat or breast 

The Diving-Bell.— -Jeroth observes, that Alexan- 
der entered into a colympha, and descended to the 
bottom of the ocean, in order to know the difference 
of the sea ; upon which passage Vossius observes, that 
it had a window of glass or some other matter. Di- 
vers, in the time of Aristotle, used a kind of kettle, 
which enabled them to continue longer under water. 
The first diving-bell was merely a large kettle, and the 
experiment made by the Greeks, its pretended inventors, 
in 1538, was apparently only its first appearauce in 
Europe. A diving machine, not a bell, was invented 
bjr Mr. John Dethbridge, who died 1769. 

Arabic Allegory. — A Frenoh translation, with 
notes, by M. Garcin de Tassy, has just been been pub- 
lished at Paris, of “ The Birds and the Flowers,” an 
Arabio moral allegory, by Azzeddin Elmooadeasi ; one 
of the most enthusiastic members of the myatical sect 
of the Sofys. The object of it is to inculcate an ardent 
love of the Divine Being; and for that purpose, the 
author gives to every object of creation, in succession, 
a tongue ; in order that it may vent its ecstasy in the 
language of adoration. The work abounds with poeti- 
cal beauty ; and the translator’s notes are very interest 
ing. 

Theatrical Expenses. — The expenses of the larger 
theatres of London are known to be enormous. Those 
of Drury-lane and Covent-garden exceed 2001. per 
night. In 1765, those of Drury-lane were less than 
701. a night. The company consisted of about 160 per- 
formers, among whom were names of high celebrity. 
Garrick was at the head of the company, with a salary 
per night of 21. 15s. 6d. Mr. Yates (the famous Othel- 
lo) and his wife, 31. 6s. 8d. Palmer and bis wife, 21. 
King (the celebrated Sir Peter Teazle and Lord Ogleby) 
11. 6s. 8d. Parsons (the famous comedian) 11. 6s. 8d. 
Mrs. Cibber, 21. 10s. Mrs. Pritchard, 21. 6s. 8d. Mrs. 
Clive, 11. 15s. Miss Popn (the first of chambermaids) 
13s. 4d. Signor Guestinelli (chief singer') 11. 3s. 4d 
Signor Grimaldi and wife (chief dancers) 11. 

Margat’s Ascent at Paris. — This aeronaut took 
his departure from the Champ de Mars on Sunday the 
ITtb inst. at a quarter before nine in the evening. The 
air was calm, and the coloured lamps (which formed 
crown) below the balloon, permitted the spectators to 
follow it with their eyes for a long time. Arrived in 
the upper regions, M. Margat experienced an intense 
co'd, the gas in dilating left a humidity which soon 
converted into ice, and which gave the aeronaut much 
tronble in managing the valve. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in overcoming this obstacle, and proceeded with- 
out accident through a very thick fog to the Forest of 
Villers-Coterets, in the commune of Fleury, twenty- 
five leagues from Paris. At midnight he effected his 
d< scent, and found himself perched upon a tree, which 
served as a base for bis wandering edifice. There M. 
M»rgat passed the night, notwithstanding the rain, 
wl i ;b fell in abundance. The astonishment may be 
conceived of the Sienr Debary, keeper to the Duke of 
Orlesns, when at fou in the morning, on going his 
r und, he perceived at the top of a tree our aerial voy- 


ager and his immense baggage. M. Margat praises 
the conduct of this keeper, from whom he received 
every kind of aid ; he was also very well received by 
the Mayor of Fleury, by the Curl, and by all the in- 
habitants of the village, who flocked to see him. 

Number op the known Species op Organized 
Beings. — From the collections in the Paris Museums, 
Humboldt estimates (Ann. de Chimie, xvi.) the 
known species of plants at 56,000, and those of animals 
at 51,000 ; among which, 44,000 insects, 4,000 birds, 
700 reptiles, and 500 mammalia. In Europe live 
about 400 species of birds, 80 mammalia, and 30 rep- 
tiles ; and on the opposite southern cone on the Cape, 
find likewise almost five times more birds than 


mammalia. Towards the equator, the proportion of 
birds, and particularly of reptiles, increases consider- 
ably. However, according to Cuvier's enumeration of 
fossil animals, it appears that in ancient periods the 
globe was inhabited much more by mammalia than birds. 

Waterspout.— Saturday the 23d ult. the town and 
neighbourhood of Padiham were thrown into conster- 
nation by the appearance of a very large waterspout 
When first seen, it seemed to have risen from clouds 
which were gathering thick round Hamilton : soon 
after it assumed a more terrific appearance, sad veered 
to the north-west. In this quarter it displayed every 
symptom of immediate explosion, but suddenly made 
a rapid circuit to the west In its passage, the noise 
which it created represented the distant roar of the sea 
on a rocky shore ; but as it continued to ascend, the 
tone was altered, and resembled more the compressed 
discharge of steam from a boiler. The revolutions 
which it made in its transit were awfully grand ; and 
its attractive faculties of re -uniting the volumes of 
mist which issued from its side were beyond descrip- 
tion beautiful. After repeated ascents and descents, it 
varied its form with astonishing rapidity ; at one period 
its longitudinal extent must have been very considera- 
ble, and in the next moment, the point, which left no 
more than eighty yards from itself to the earth, was 
embosomed in the mass. It continued these transmu- 
tations for an hour, and then was buried in the clouds. 
Immediately on its disappearance, the atmosphere be- 
came densely dark, and the most vivid lightning and 
tremendous thunder that has been beard in the neigh- 
bourhood this many years ensued . — Blackburn Mail. 

Powers of Memory. — John Van Muller, a native 
of Switzerland, and author of a history of liis native 
country, and a posthumous work on universal history 
was a man of uncommon powers of memory. ‘ He 
possessed,’ says Madame de 8tael, 1 a mitss of erudi- 
tion altogether unparalleled : his acquirements of this 
kind actually inspired awe in those who witnessed their 
display. It is difficult to conceive how the head of 
one man could contain a whole woild of occurrences 
and dates. The six thousand ytars of authentic history 
were perfectly arranged in his memory; and his stu 
dies had been so accurate that his impressions re- 
mained as vivid as though he had been a living witness 
of the events. Switzerland does not oontain a village 
or noble family whose history was not perfectly fami- 
liar to him. On one occasion he was requested, in 
order to decide a wager, to repeat the pedigree of the 
Sovereign Counts of Bogey ; he performed the task 
immediately, but was not quite certain whether one in- 
dividual of the series had been a regent or a sovereign 
in his own right ; and he seriously reproached himself 
for this defect of memory. 1 


with Spanish Vandyke worked collar, fastened in foot 
with a gold buekle. The hair parted oa the forebssi 
and in large ringlets on each side, plaited, and bowTof 
ribbon of the same colour at the back of the head. Ear. 
rings and necklace of amethysts. Boonet'of piok crew 
Ueee ; the outside fluted, and edged with three rows Vf 
penri straw, and finished with blond lace ; round crown, 
confined by a band of French folds, and decorated with 
a quadrangular trimming, edged with pearl straw sad 
blood ; one point is placed in front, and ears of eon, 
heath, and oon volvulus, are fancifully intermixed. 
EVENING DRESS. 

Dress of lemon-colour crepe lisee s the corsaye aide 
to fit the shape, end ornamented with five roakssi of 
satin of the same colour ; broad corded satis bud 
round the waist : in front are seven corded nags or 
circlets, through which rise seven leaves, each con- 
posed of several small folds of satin, tad terminated 
with a folded satin knot; palmated corded bow behind. 
Short fall sleeve, crossed by satin French bands coa- 
fined by knots into squares, and having boefmU of 
folded satin round tbe centre of the sleeve, which it 
finished with a corded satin band, edged with 6§e blood 
lace, tbe same as tbe tucker. Tbe skirt is decorated 
with a satin ootded diamond trimming, each dioaaod 
cat across, and a plaited bouffant introdsoed, ooseealiog 
tbe division, and fastening tbe corner of the sext dia- 
mond : broad hem at the bottom of tbe skirt. Tbe hair 
in full curls, and parted in front, confuted by a wreath 
of anemonea and convolvuluses, and mixed with wail 
white marabonta in front and on tbe right side. Neck- 
lace, ear-rings, and bracelets of turquoise aad amber. 
Lace scarf. White kid gloves and white satis shoe*. 


THE DRAMA. 


Theatre-Royal. — On Saturday evening thenosid 
play of Rob Roy was performed to one of the most 
brilliant and crowded audiences we ever witnessed is 
this theatre ; the overflow may, in a great mcuore, be 
attributed to Mr. Salter's re-appearancc, altboagb tbit 
delightful vocalist Miss M. Tree, was a cbitrf sttraciK*. 
Mr. Salter, on bis entre . was most enthosiastictllr 
greeted from all parts of the bonne ; and (notwitbstud- 
ing the fatigue of travelling from Birmingham os that 
day) his representation of the daring outlaw. IW%. 
was sustained with his usual spirit and disrriminatioi. 
Mr. Farren, as Bailie Nichol Jarvis, excited nsA 
langbter ; but being entirely destitute of the Sketch 
accent, he is evidently not at home in tbe character. 
We have nothing to say for either Mr. Melrose’s wr- 
ing or acting, he is very deficient in both.— Mr. Did- 
dear’s Rashleigh was very creditable ; in his perfcm* 
aoces generally we are highly pleased with bis isprore 
ments, and, by continued attention, we may restore to 
assnre him of considerable distinction.— Mrs. Fwot 
is an excellent representative of He fee Macgrtgw; her 
deportment is dignified and energetic, and herroiee, 
althoagb not powerful, is distinct and commirdief.- 
On Miss M. Tree’s sinking eologinm is soperflooo-^ 
her different songs were given in her best style; parte 
cularly “ Bid me Discourse, 1 ' and “ Rom <F Amvr’ 
which were londly and deservedly encored. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MORNING dress. 

Lavender-colour dress ofgrosde Naples orlnte-string, 
ornamented in front with a pinnatifid satin trimming of 
tbe same colour ; narrow at the waist, and extending in j 
width till it reaches the trimming at the bottom of tbe 
skirt, where it is placed longitudinally ; beneath is a 
satin roaleao. Tbe corsage is made three quarters high, 
plain, with a satin band of French folds round tbe top. 
and fastens with hooks and eyes : corded satin ceintmo, 
with a cluster of crescent-shaped points behind. Long 
sleeve, ornamented at the wrist with satin to corres- 
pond, and fastened with knots of folded »atio : tbe 
epaulette is composed of two rows of crescent-shaped 
leaves ; worked muslin ruffles, -and muslin chemisette, 


Grottos on calling shall have bis request complied with. 

R. T. S. has not at all studied the point we esteem— 
men!.— He is too austere and abstruse ; and rather mcophf 
sical. 

Lydia most not " lament in ce ssantly," she may pewiWy 
with another suitor. 

Criticos must reconsider the subject, it may be wteristy '* 
proved. 

8. T. ; ; flmothy ; Apollo; and Juvenb— are received. 
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TO “ THE FRIEND.” 


Sul, — A s from your own account you are ad- 
duced in yean, and consequently well acquaint- 
ed with men and manners, it is to be hoped that 
the undertaking in which you have embarked 
will fully succeed, and that your strictures on 
the vices, follies, and levities of the age, will 
soon woik a complete and thorough reformation. 
It was with no small degree of pleasure that I 
perused your first number, in which you declare 
your intendons, and I waited with intenseness 
of anxiety for the appearance of your subsequent 
essays. The acute and sensible observations 
contained in them, have not abated the warmth 
of expectation, but rather given additional proof 
of your capability to fill the office of Censor with 
credit to yourself, and benefit to society. 

I have much pleasure. Sir, in accepting the 
invitation that you hold out for assistance, and 
in throwing together a few reflections on a cer- 
tain prevalent weakness, requesting at the same 
that you will make tnero the subject of 
your early consideration, and oblige the public 
with your more lengthened observations. 

Among the various subjects treated upon by 
those who have undertaken to improve and in- 
struct mankind,— who have imposed upon them- 
selves the task of censuring the vices, and ridi- 
culing the follies of the age, perhaps there is 
none more deserving of complaint, and against 
which less has been directed, than pedantry. 
Whether authors have been apprehensive that 
the laws which they lay down for the correction 
and conduct of others, might aptly be applied to 
themselves ; that the keeness of satire, and the 
force of ridicule might be returned with redoubled 
power ; or that it is a folly in which few only 
indulge, because that few aspire to an eminence 
of station, or strive to shine in the lettered 
world ; whatever be the reason, it is apparent 
that this parade of learning has either entirely 
escaped animadversion, or been touched upon 
in an oblique and cursory manuer. 

It would indeed require a nicety of discrimi- 
nation, and a perspicacity which few possess, to 
discover the exact point at which pedantry be- 
gins, and to fix its definite and precise bounds, 
what would by one man be considered an ele- 
wance, force, and justness of expression, might 
Ibj another be contemned as an unnecessary and 
wain show of words. But without troubling our- 
n elves to ascertain its precise Habitations, with- 
out subjecting ourselves to the liability of error 
hy drawing too fine a line, there remains a suffi- 
ciency of opportunity whereon to ground com- 
plaint. 

Youth is the season of life in which it behoves 
ns to keep a strict and constant guard over our- 
selves, to be mindful that in our transition from 
mcademic shades into the busy world, we evince 
not a self-sufficiency and conceit in our behavi- 
our, — that we blazon not forth our acquirements, 
os* make an open and ostentatious display of 
enaditkm. Considerable extent of allowance, 
great mitigation of censure, are undoubted- 
ly'' to the man, who has spent his whole life 
vix Vfoe closet, whose head has grown silvery-white 


with no other companions than his books, 
should he occasionally indulge in a display of 
knowledge, or should he in the quiet of the study, 
have contracted a peevish, dictatorial, and fas- 
tidious deportment. Whilst an excuse may, in 
some measure, be pleaded for those who have 
advanced in age, and who, by deep research and 
profound meditation, have rendered themselves 
competent to enlighten the world ; nothing can 
be said in support and justification of that pe- 
dantic behaviour, in which too many young men 
of the present day, scruple not to indulge. 

Bob vain is a youth of this description, who 
plumes himself on the immensity of information, 
which, he thinks , he possesses, and who is con- 
stantly finding opportunities to exhibit it. Scarce- 
ly arrived at man’s estate, and the down yet vis- 
ible on his chin, he shrinks not from the hercu- 
lean labour, but assumes to himself the office of 
instructor, and kindly obliges the community 
with his sage and sapient lucubrations, through 
the medium of the pubUc prints. Did he con- 
fine himself to insert them privately in the pub- 
lications of the day, without fiUing the ears of 
all around, with panegyrics on the beauties of 
his productions, it might perhaps be borne with, 
since all would then be at liberty either to pe- 
ruse or pass them by unnoticed. But fearful that 
the elegance of his composition might escape 
unregarded among the heterogeneous mass of a 
newspaper ; or if perused, his readers might not 
be qualified to appreciate the force and chaste- 
ness of his diction, and the newness and origin- 
ality of thought, it is his constant employment 
for some time prior to publication, to pester his 
friends and acquaintance, by reading to them the 
darling effusions of his brain, ana illustrating 
the various passages of brilliancy by occasion- 
al remarks 

An exuberance of language, and an overload- 
ing of common conversation with hard and un- 
necessary words— -an affectedness in pronuncia- 
tion, with a pomposity of manner, and a peculi- 
arity of emphasis, are among the more promi- 
nent characteristics of this pretended philomath. 
Grammatical errors, however not unfrequently 
escape his lips, though he is amazingly quick in 
detecting the like in others, and equally im- 
prudent in pointing them out. 

That natural desire in man to exalt, and crown 
himself with the wreath of Fame, seems to have 
taken full possession of his breast, though per- 
haps the means he employs to twine the laurel 
round bis brow — that is, of detracting from the 
abilities of others — is not the purest and most 
justifiable. Much policy is notwithstanding 
evinced in such conduct, since from the utter 
impossibility of ever rising to celebrity himself, 
he would soon be lost in tne shade of his supe- 
riors, did he not continually prune their bays, 
by the language of detraction. 

Hoping as a Friend to society, you will not 
suffer yourself to remain in idleness, but pen an 
essay in condemnation of such characters, and 
place them in a light best calculated to expose 
their deformity, 

I am, &c. B. 

Manchester, September 4, 1823. 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


If ever there were a poet of whom it might 
be said (and it was said of him) * that the fidds 
were his study, nature was his book/ that poet 
was Robert Bloomfield, whose ‘Farmer's Boy/ 
displayed the most artless manners, yet a taste 
which no cultivation could have improved, and 
exhibited genius which placed him at one single 
step in the first rank of living poets. 

That an unlettered unpatronized rustic should 
thus at once burst into the full sunshine of fame, 
is a circumstance very rare in the annals of Uter- 
ature, which record so many efforts of stifled 
genius ; we have said unpatronized, but Bloom- 
field had a patron, and a warm one too, though 
his talent had reached its maturity, or at least 
nearly approached it, before his patron knew 
him. 

Robert Bloomfield was born in 1766, in the 
county of Suffolk. He was one of six children 
of a tailor in middling circumstances, who was 
not able to give him more than a common edu- 
cation, for the acquirement of which he was in- 
debted to his mother, who kept a school, and 
gave him all the instruction she was enabled to 
bestow. He learned to read as soon as he could 
speak, and his mother, having lost her husband 
remarried when Bloomfield was not more th»n 
seven years old. At the age of eleven he was 
obliged to accept the menial office of a farmer's 
boy, to attend the workmen in the field. In 
the intervals of his labours that native genius 
which sooner or later bursts the bonds of sla- 
very, led him to peruse such books as came 
within his reach, and whatever newspapers he 
could obtain : even at that early age he wrote a 
small poem, which he sent for insertion to the 
editor of the ' London Magazine,’ and had the 
pleasure of seeing it in print. 

When he was thirteen years old, Bloomfield 
was sent to an elder brother in London, a shoe- 
maker, where he was taught the gentle craft. 
In the shop where his brother worked, there 
were several journeymen, and young .Bloomfield 
was often employed to read the newspaper, or 
any literary work they had procured, (and no 
class of mechanics we believe, are better read 
than shoemakers :) the journeymen contributing 
something towards his wages while he thus neg- 
lected his work. 

He next turned his attention to poetry dur- 
ing the hours of relaxation from ton, ana com- 
posed many pieces, even in the midst of his 
occupation ; he had also a taste for music, play- 
ing very decently on the violin ; his imagination, 
however, was heated with the fine descriptions 
which he had read in the poets of celebrity, par- 
ticularly Thomson; and, disengaged from the 
bustle and cane of a city, he planned and exe- 
cuted his * Farmer’s Boy/ a work which, as a 
descriptive poem, possessesoriginal genius, and 
a bappv facility in composition. 

To Capel Lofft, an amiable but somewhat 
eccentric individual, Bloomfield was indebted 
for his first introduction to the public. The 
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manuscript of* the * Bonner’s Boy,’ written in a 
common school copy-book, was forwarded to 
that gentleman, ana he introduced the poet and 
his book to Messrs. Vernor and Hood, who, to 
the honour of the. profession of booksellers, be- 
haved liberally to the young poet. As soon as 
his first publication appeared, that truly great 
and good nobleman, the late Duke of Grafton, 
allowed him a gratuity of a shilling a-day, and 
the present duke generously continued it. 

About- two years after his appearance as an 
author, the Duke of Grafton appointed him 
under-sealer in the Seal Office ; but his health 
still declining, he was forced to relinquish it. 

The “ Farmer’s Boy,” was revised, and pre- 
pared for the press by Mr. Lofft, who printed it 
at his own expense, and wrote the preface. On 
its first appearance it was highly approved of, 
and passed through many editions in a very 
short time ; it fully established the claim of the 
author to the title of poet, and stamped his 
name with the honour of genius. 

Bloomfield afterwards worked some years at 
his trade (shoemakiog). He also made ASolian 
harps, which many generous friends gave him 
a, good price for, and this was a great assistance 
to him ; but that cold and heartless disease, the 
dropsy, gained on him. The doctors say it was 
a liver complaint. 

He removed many years ago into Bedford- 
shire, in hopes the country air might be benefi- 
cial. In his latter years he has been unable to 
work, and nearly blind from his frequent and 
violent head-aches. To his bodily sufferings 
were added embarrassments. The generosity of 
his friends and the public was kindly exerted in 
his behalf some years since; but, in his last 
days, his distresses accumulated upon him : he 
is, however, mercifully released from all his j 
troubles. | 

To iusure a house and home to his aged and 
revered mother and her husband, he kindly I 
bought a cottage (his birth-place,) gave it a 1 
new roof which cost him 50/., and gave the old 
folks their living in it. His mother died twenty 
years ago ; his good old father-in-law died two 
years since. He then hoped to assist himself by 
the sale of his cottage. In this hour of greatest 
need, he sank into the grave, nor lived to re- 
ceive one shilling ! 

Religion, practical religion, enabled him to 
bear up against the ills of life without a mur- 
mur ! It was this made his life a lesson of mo- 
rality to those who knew him best. This gave 
him that placid cheerfulness which attended him 
through life. 

Bloomfield's constitution, naturally weak, 
had of late years become alarmingly impaired, 
every fresh attack left him still weaker, and lie 
died on the 19th of August last, at .Stafford; in 
Bedfordshire, in his 57th year. 

Speaking of the comparative merits of Bloom- 
field and Burns, rurally estimated, the editor of 
the “ Lyre of Love,” says — “Burns was the 
Bloomfield of Scotland ; Bloomfield is the 
Bums of England, Both were alike fouud, by 
the Muse, at the plough ; both delighted to sing 
the loves and joys of their native plains ; and 
both have obtained the reputation and dignity of 
poets.” 

Of all Bloomfield’s published works no vo- 
lume has alone so much interest as his “ Wild 
Flowers,” which was dedicated tn his only son, 
Charles. “ There can lie no harm in telling the 
world,” observes the poet in his dedication, 
“ that I hope these Wild Flower * will be pro- 
ductive of sweets of the worldly kind ; for your 
unfortunate lameness, should it never be re- 
moved, may preclude you from procuring com- 


forts which might otherwise have fallen to your 
share. What a blessing, what an unspeakable 
satisfaction, would it be to know that the Bal- 
lads, the Ploughman’s Stories, and the Broken 
Crutch of your father would eventually contri- 
bute to lighten your steps in manhood : and 
make your own crutch, through life, rather 
a memorial of affection than an object of sor- 
row !” 

The poet’s last production is entitled “ Hazel- 
wood Hall,” a village drama, in three acts *, and 
the preface is dated from the place of his disso- 
lution, so recently as the 12th of April last. 

Poor Bloomfield has left a widow and four 
children, in what circumstances we almost fear 
to ask ; but they belong to the country, and 
ought to have national protection. 


M. GARNERIN, THE AERONAUT. 


M. Garnerin, the aeronaut, died a few days 
ago, in Paris. About a week before, he had a 
sudden stroke of apoplexy in the Theatre du 
J&rdin Beaujon, in consequence of which he let 
go the rope of the curtain, which was in his 
hand, and the curtain fell on his head and se- 
verely wounded him. From the effects of this 
blow he never recovered. 

M. Garnerin, though perhaps not the most 
scientific, was one of toe most adventurous 
aeronauts that ever dared 

* With wing* not given to man attempt the air/ 

He was the one who first made the experiment 
of descending in a parachute, and the British 
metropolis saw, with fear and astonishment, a ! 
daring individual at an immeasurable distance 
from the earth, separating himself from the har 
zardous balloon to take the chance of reaching 
the ground in safety by an untried experiment. 
This event took place on the 2d of September, 
1802, from an inclosure near North Audley 
Street. At six o’clock the cords of the balloon 
were cut, and the balloon rapidly mounted to a 
great height. After Hovering seven or eight j 
| minutes in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
he meditated a descent in his parachute. Well 
might he be supposed to linger there in dread 
suspense, and to 

‘ look a while 

Pondering on hia voyage ; for no narrow frilb 

He hud to crow. 

He view* the breadth, anti without longer pause, 
Downright lino the world’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and wings with ease 
Through the puie marble air, bis oblique way ,M 

M. .Garnerin in his account of this descent, 

* says, 4 1. measured with my eye the vast space 
which separated me from the rest of the human 
race. I felt my courage confirmed by the cer- 
■ tainty of my combinations being just. I then 
I took out my knife, and with a hand firm, from 
a conscience void of reproach, and which had 
never been lifted against any one but in the field 
of victory, I cut the cord : my balloon rose, and 
I felt myself precipituted with a velocity which 
was checked by the sudden unfolding of my pa- 
rachute. I saw that all my calculations were 
just, and my mind remained calm and sereue. 
I endeavoured to modulate my gravitation ; and 
I the oscillation which 1 experienced, increased in 
proportion as I approached the breeze that blows 
in the middle regions : nearly ten minutes had 
elapsed, and I felt that the more time I took in 
descending, the safer 1 could reach the ground, 
j At length I perceived thousands of persons, 

‘ some on horseback and others on foot, following 
me. I came near the earth, and after one bound 
I landed, and quitted the parachute without 
j shock or accident.’ 


According to M. Garaerin’s calculation, he 
had been to the height of 4154 French feet. 
The balloon fell oo the next day near Farnhtm, 
in Surrey. ’ 


PRESENTIMENT. 

4 These wild and wailing wiada can bode no nod* 

Their hatband voices whUper in my e* * 

Of thinga a luanc lifted and strange. ....... 

dark spirits an abroad/ 

The Magic Rim. 

It most, I think, have been in the November ofl78S 
that my occasions called me into the West of Eegtud, 
and, having accomplished the ohief object of mj jew-’ 
nay, I was actions to reach the little tone of Bobop’i 
It— — , which lay at bat a few mile* 1 distance, vice 

my friend R bad for some years resided, tad te 

whom I had loog promised a visit Some little mitten 
detained me ontil late in the afternoon, and I wu half 
inclined, from my ignorance of the ooootr j, sod tbe vq 
lying, as I was informed, through cross-roads tad soa* 
private fields (no nnosnal thing in those parts), to pod- 
pone it ontil the morrow ; bat the consideritioa of 1 m- * 
ing the intervening time, and the otter desthuttea of iO 
society and entertainment, deterred me from remmiag, 
and I accordingly started, about five o’elook, is thr 
confident expectation of being soon comforttbfy said 
by a good fire, and with those from whom man; jean 
had sundered me. The day had beta gloom j aad be- 
aring, and promised little gratification ia the rids; bit 
my mind was too fixedly directed to the neloons re- 
ception I should receive, to be disturbed bj the thoagbt 
of a few hoars’ unpleasant travelling. The rosdvti 
indeed most uninviting, and tha current of my idea 
continually broken by the obstacles which it interpos'd 
to my progress. Sometimes the lanes were nearly at 
passable, by the deep ruts formed by heavy wigm, 
and the soil, soft and olayey, was remlered slant li- 
quid by the action of tbe late rains upon the mbm, 
and not onfrequentlj terminated in quantities of middy 
water, of whose depth or danger I coojd of opens fcia 
no conjecture. At others, my ooorse wpsld beiaptd* 
ed by gates and bardies, tbe rude fastenings of which 
might nave defied all ingenuity to onrayel ; ssd tbe 
l prostration of half a score of trees, now and d* 
forded a variety to the monotony of all around, mod 
refreshing to the jaded .spirits of both, man and horn- 
My anxiety to get quit of this rascally reate, * w ** 
doubled by tbe fall of large drops of rain* and tbethsn- 
der, slight and distant as it was, which, atbttrfsh, 
rolled above. Indeed, the constant moaning of lb 
wind, as it passed through the. tree-branches »»d 
tcred the yellow leaves that, had. wither ad apaotbem- 
tbe imaginable desolation of thie surroaading. eowirj 
— the rapid increase of darlcne*#— aod the shHoce d 
every liviog crealore, gjrae a savage »ildne« 10 j* 
scene, and generated a melancholy and inUrrsWe de- 
pression to my feelings, over which all the carry « 
my facilities failed to obtain a mastery. 

I bad proceeded in this state for upward* ofW 
bourn, uncertain how far I -was right in the selccti®*® 
the track, aod with no human-being near, to ***** 
could apply for guidance, when tbe rain hagsat" ■*' 
cend with some violence ; and, from, the aipectof 
clouds, f bad little to hope in the way ®f * qwedy 6 **' 

: nation. I therefore thought it advisable to grin * 40f 
I point of shelter, until it should have, in some degiw* 

■ subsided, and I fortunately gained a bpra. °f nt * f 
j shed, the dilapited state of whjch held forth, bo** ,er » 

; but slight refuge in case of elementary contention* 
j Oppressed and harrasaed and anxious as I ^ 

I proceed, yet, with the storm increasing ever? 
in frightful vehemence, tbe pouring rail, Haber* 0 *? 
and tamnltnoua thunder which began to roar she** J* 
and the lightning incessantly .streaming aai crW 7 *| 

( through the heatena and the earth, it waald b*? e J*** 
madness to brave it, aad. s( must, I am pa»M ; i«lj *'**' 

• dent, have been three hoars that I remained ia tw 
, of bodily assanlt and mental agitation,, btfpr* 

, ing warfare of nature relaxed from Ha fearful f fFC * 
It may readily enough be conceived that 1 ^asaueo mj 

I self of the lira! moment of comparative quiet, to P 
forward in »R hazards and at all consequence*. ^ 
the desperate conviction that any change of 
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most be for the better. The eight wu intensely dark, 
rad my chnee ooeree era* elooe perceptible by the 
flasket Of fight which casually gleamed orer the wretch* 
ed scene ; bat these, at length, became more and more 
inconstant ia their aa coeaa i ea, and then gradually sank 
inter long intervals of darkness, of which, from the pre- 
▼iona snn-like extremity of light, gave to my excited 
mind the idea that I was enveloped in a palpable black* 
ness. The p r o s pec t of passing snob a night in such a 
place, mide me trtity heart-sick, and induced, by its 
bleakness, a distressing apathy, from which I was un- 
able to arouse myself I bd strained my sight so much 
in the endeavours to penetrate the distance for some 
heose or eottage, whither I might direct my coarse. Chit 
the slightest exertion of my eye filled it with optical il- 
lusions, and stars and meteors were oontinoally floating 
sad dar ting every where before me ; this, at length, be- 
came so painful, that I was compelled to resign myself 
to the consequences in which chance might involve me. 
How long or in what direction I thus wandered I knew 

not ; hot tg me it appeared that the hours bat of 

boars I could form do conception — that the night would 
have lasted for ever. 

I now felt that my horse was entering upon a deep 
descent, and, from the caution of its paces, I experienc- 
ed a good deal of alarm ; my imagination figuring forth 
a hundred different daagers, which my reason had no 
possible means of dissipating. The animal would, every 
now and then, stand still, as if to deliberate upon the 
next step, and as I had thrown the bridle upon its nock, 
my apprehensions were fearfully augmented by its fre- 
quent stoppages ; bat, as my own hand was incapable 
of goiding it with toy degree of security, I chose rather 
wholly to rest upon his instinct, than to trust to my own, 
for 1 1 raoming was out of the question. After a while, 
the horse again stood still, and I fbuod, by gently press- 
ing hs sides, that it was inclined to remain so. 1 there- 
fore called ont with all the strength of my lungs, weak- 
ened bj many a loud cry before, and was somewhat 
startled, after a momentary interval, by a powerful and 
distinct repetition of ray voioe, occasioned by a neigh- 
bouring echo : in the irritated mood of my mind, I could 
not help feeling a little agitated, bat this was soon 
quelled, by the appearance of a low faint light, moving 
very slowly within the casement of a small oottage, ap- 
parently at but a few ysrds disUnce. I scarcely be- 
lieved that so slight a oause could have produced so 
powerful an emotion, but I never before, nor have since, 
from any circumstances, experienced so strong and de- 
lighted an excitement of the mind as that little glimmer 
Own effected. I eagerly dismounted, rad after groping 
my way towards the place whence the light bad issued, 
succeeded in finding the door ; I discovered it to be 
unlatched, and pressed it open, but I found the interior 
in darkness. I again solicited assistance and shelter 
from its inmates, but received no answer. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 


TO EM Hi A. 


A little cot beside the bill 

Where slowly purls s limpid stream ; 

And where the lark sang loud and shrill, 

8weet Emma 1 was the fairest seen. 

A rohin to her dwelling came, 

To pick the crumbs the for him laid ; — 

To him the lover did complain, 

And gain'd the little warbler’s aid. 

The pretty bird before her door. 

Began his dotefol tale to utter ; 

With frantic bounds he cross'd the floor. 

And round her chair began to flutter ( 

In tender accents then she said, 

' Come I robin, to my bosom come ! 

No more the chilly winter dread ; 

No longer through the forest roam. 

Enough * straight to the youth Impart, 

The tidings he but waits to prove, 
ffekais possession of my heart. 

My bean already his by love ! 

The happy lover cross'd the moad. 

And o'er the dark moor bent his way : 

And plumy flocks in sky and shade, 

Beguil'd his steps with harmony. 

TUI by the bank, where gently flows 
A willowy brook— that tarns a mill; 

The favour'd lover biythety goes— 

Aid galas the cottage— near the hill. 

Manchester, 182*. 8. H. 


THE CIjOAKS. 

The following tale is from a work by M. Loeve Vei- 
mars, entitled Let Manteaux, The scene is laid io 
Germany, and the story opens with the election of a 
magistrate of the little city of Birling. Fall of bis 
new dignity be repairs to bis home, where be acquaints 
bis patient wife, to whom be is in the habit of placing 
the tyrant, with the accession to bis importance. His 
old frieod, Waldau, the town-cleTk, comes to aak him 
if he has any commands for Felsenbourg, the seat of 
the administration, whitber he is about to repair. The 
new councillor requests him to deliver a letter to his 
younger brother, Maurice, who bad quitted his home 
suddenly, rad of whom be has heard nothing until 
very recently, and who has now applied to bim for a 
share of their father's property, or some pecuniary 
assistance. Tbe answer of die elder brother is at once 
unsatisfactory and unfeeling : be tells bim that their 
parents died without any fortune, and concludes with a 
sneer at his youthful irregularities. Tbe councillor’s 
amiable spouse is affected by her husband’s cruelty; 
Waldau’s dress is more consistent with his scanty 
means than adapted to tbe inclemenoy of the weather, 
and she expresses a hope that hii travelling costume fs 
a warmer one. 

“ Alas ! no,” replies Waldau ; 44 I had a cloak, but 
I have given it to my grandmother, who is oonfined lo 
her arm-chair with tbe gout, and I am iu truth setting 
off like tbe prodigal son.” 

“ Dear Philip,” said Marie to her husband, in a sup- 
plicating tone, " lend him your’s.” 

“ Mine ! ’’/replied tbe councillor; 44 indeed I cannot ; 
but my late father's is somewhere up stairs, and I will 
look it out for you, Waldau.” 

Marie blushed at her husband’s selfishness. " It is 
old, indeed,” said she, " but it is large rad stout. 
There is nothing splendid about it, Waldau ; it is sim- 
ple and useful, Tike its former possessor ; and I beseech 
you, when you shall see our brother Maurioe, give it 
to bim in my name. It may be useful to him, notwith- 
standing its homely appearance ; at all events, while it 
must reoall to Maurice’s recollection the memory of his 
father, it may also bring him wise reflections.” 

She bids him also tell Maurice bow much she feels 
for him, and regrets that she is unable to offer him any 
assistance. Waldau wraps himself in the cloak, and 
proceeds to Felsenbourg, which he reaches, hot not 
without being overturned on th? road. He is rather 
hurt by bis fall, bnt not so muoW as to prevent his re- 
pairing immediately to find Maurice. 

4 Tbe evening was somewhat advanced, and tbe 
streets of the city, very different from those of the 
obscare bat peaceful town in which Waldau dwelt, 
were crowded still with passengers on horseback and 
on foot Waldau observed directly before him a por- 
tico well lighted, over which be saw inscribed, in large 
characters, 44 The Palaee of Felsenbourg.” He enter- 
ed with some timidity, and looked around for some 
one who might direct him in this vast building, when a 
young man, passing close by him, attracted his atten- 
tion. He was olothed in a court-dress glittering with 
embroidery, and held in his band the hat of a noble, 
adorned with large white plumes. Tbe old town-olerk 
drew himself up hastily, but who can describe his sur- 
prise when he saw, ha the half glance which hia awe 
permitted him to? cast upon this person, that he was 
the banished son, his early friend ; in short, Maurice 
himself? Waldau was petrified with astonishment: 
could he believe bis eyes, or did they abuse him ? He 
wished to speak, but the words died upon bis lips : all 
that he could do was to follow with his eyes this unex- 
pected figure. 

4 When he recovered the nse of his faculties, the 
object who had deprived of them was no longer before 
biro ; but he saw him, as he withdrew beneath the sha- 
dows of the columns, by the splendour of bis garments, 
the gems on which glittered beneath tbe lamps which 
filled the vault. A little man dressed in black now 
approached, and dispelled tbe ideas which were bewil- 
dering his brain. 44 Will yon be so obliging,” he said 
to this person, as to tell me the name of tbe gentle- 
man who passed just now ?” 

44 It is Mr. Wiesel.” 

44 It is Manrice, then ! Good heavens ! hut tell me 
what part does he play here ? ” 

44 A very important part, sir ; nothing less than that 


of tbe priooe’a confidant,” replied the little man grave- 
ly, and with a low bow.’ 

The honest old man is overjoyed, and, without 
pressing his inquiries any further, be writes in all baste 
to the councillor to inform bim of his brother’s good 
fortune. Upon the receipt of the letter the elder 
Wiesel sets out for Felsenbourg. frightened to death 
lest Waldau should have delivered the unkind epistle, 
which he now wishes he bad never written. Poor 
Waldau is, iu the mean time, suffering from the effects 
of his fall; and, on the day following his arrival, bo 
finds himself unable to rise from bis bed. To crown 
his misfortunes, his money is exhausted; and, relying 
npon the generosity of Maurice's temper, and never 
doubting that the prince’s confidant ia well able to as- 
sist bim, he writes to him for a small loan, requests an 
introduction to the minister,' and bis interest in procur- 
ing the remission of a tax. Maurice hastens to him 
immediately, and, after the first congratulations are 
over, tbe following conversation ensnes : 

44 To speak seriously, my dear Waldau,” said Mau- 
rice, 44 your request for money distresses me, because 
I am not io a situation to comply with it; but, as to 
your other request, I have laughed heartily at it. That 
I should introduce you to the minister ! that I should 
procure the remission of a tax ! pray for whom do you 
take me ?” 

44 For whom ? Good Heaven ! ” replied the old man, 
cursing in his heart all courtiers and their impudence ; 
44 why for the favorite of his highness, for his Jonathan, 
for the elect of the tribe, thy primus a rege.” 

44 My poor friend/’ said Maurice, 44 ia more ill than 
I thought ; and the joy I feel at meeting him again is 
damped at tbia discovery. It must be the fever, dear 
Waldan, which has thos troubled your judgment.” 

44 Oh, yes,” said Waldau, 44 I suppose so: agri 
s omnia,” said Waldau, bitterly. 44 It was one of those 
delusions which a ferer works upon sick brain* that I 
beheld yesterday traversing tbe palace of Felsenbonrg 
to go to the court ; it was in a delirium that I beheld 
him shining in gold and jewels, gemmis atque aufo.” 

44 1 going to the court?” 

44 You, or who else is the prince's favourite?” 

44 The prince’s favourite! Dear Waldau, am I io 
laugh or to weep at these extravagances V* 

44 Auri saari fames, the thirst of wealth will soon ren- 
der yon incapable of doing either the one or the other/’ 

44 How can yon tbns deceive yourself?” 

44 He deceired himself too, then — the little man m 
black, who followed the glittering Weisel under the 
portico of the palace.” 

44 Ha, ha, what charming simplicity ! ” cried Man- 
rice, laughing heartily. 44 Still the same honest, ex- 
cellent, innocent Waldau. — I a courtier, I a favourite ! 
this is indeed an everlasting joke. Koow, then, my 
poor credulous friend, that I am a member of a stroll- 
ing company who are engaged to play in the hotel of 
tbe Count of Felsenbourg. I played yesterday tbe 
part of tbe ConfidasUe In the new piece ; and tbe little 
man in black, of whom yon speak, is tbe head tailor, 
who had just been fitting me with a coat of scarlet 
serge, covered with tinsel and spangles, and to whieh 
habit* I am indebted for tbe respect with which yon 
have overwhelmed me.” 

44 God bless me ! ” cried Waldan, 44 and are yen 
then a player?” 

44 A player, it is true, but of the Priuoe’s company ; 
and, I swear to yon, vanity apart, not one of the worst” 

44 Then am I rained — totally ondone,” ejaculated the 
town clerk ; the councillor will certainly kill me.” 

Maurice ceased to laugh when he saw the terror of 
Waldau. He soon saw his brother’s letter, which lay 
upon the table, and, opening it, found not only that 
Pierre was tbe same, but that his last hope — the share 
of his father's fortune — was for ever gone. He was 
hardened with debts, tbe payment of which oonld no 
longer he postponed. 44 Ah ! my Louisa — ah, my pro- 
mised happiness — farewell,” cried be, mournfully. 

4 This Louisa, of whom Maurice spoke, was the 
preserving angel of an infirm mother and two slaters, 
for whom she procured, by her own exertions, the ne- 
cessaries of life. The obscare chamber which they 
occupied was near that of the player : and they fre- 
quently saw each other, and tbe innocence of the yonng 
girl, her simple candoar, and the boyish good temper 
of Maurioe, soon gave rise to a tender and reciprocal 
feeling. Poverty has at least this good effect, that it 
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bretki down some of those obstacles which beset the 
more exalted ranks. Wiesel soon beoaae the mssidi- 
oas and indispensable friend of the fhmily. Louisa, 
daily more attracted bj bis amiable character, and 
charmed by the frankness with which he expressed his 
affection, did not attempt to conceal that she tored 
him. The deplorahle condition of their fortanes alone 
etood in the waj of their onion : they swore eternal 
constancy, and resolved to wait for better times ; but 
the letter of Pierre seemed to make that time more dii* 
taut than ever.* 

Maurice is obliged to quit the sick man to go to the 
theatre, and an old woman comes to take bis place. 
The weather is excessively severe, and Waldan re- 
quests him to pot on the old oloak which his brother 
has sent, and in which, be adds, “ Your father breathed 

his last ” Maurice seixes it, and, kissing it re 

spectfollj, goes out. 

The councillor arrives, and, finding from Waldan 
that bit brother has had his letter, he runs, without 
waiting for an explanation, to the hotel Felsenbourg, 
where the porter, in answer to his inquiries for M. 
Wiesel, tells him he is in the theatre* He enters, and 
is first terrified bj seeing an old man on the stage 
dressed in the grey cloak of his dead father *, and no 
sooner has he recovered from bis terror than be finds 
that Ids brother is a player. He rushes out of the the- 
atre half mad with rage. 

Maurice, in the mean time, has returned to his sick 
friend, where be finds his brother's wife, for whom he 
fags a warm affection. Quitting the theatre to fetch 
some medicine from a neighbouring apothecary, he sees 
an old woman, who, after looking at him very atten- 
tively, passes her shrivelled band several times over 
the collar of his coat. Maurice, not quite understand- 
ing this familiarity, draws back, and looks at her atten- 
tively. * Her thin and colourless features were st. ange- 
ly contrasted with the benevolent vivacity whioh seem- 
ed to animate them.' She asks him to sell his cloak, 
and, on his refusal, expresses some surprise that be 
can be attached to such a rag 

“ No matter," he replies ; 44 rag as St is, it is dear 
to me.” 

44 Not for its beaqty, surely?” 

44 No, hut, if you must know, it is my father's 
legacy.” 

“ Your father's ? Oh, my child, you ought to ho- 
nour his memory ; fbr no one can deny that you are his 
son. Every feature resembles him, excepting that you 
have a good-natured sort of smile in the corner of your 
mouth, which he never had." 

44 Oh, yes, he bad once, but the world had deprived 
him of it." 

44 Say. rather, that years hsd, child ; for they do 
every thing in this world: snd even I, who now talk 
to you, if I bad some few scores of years less, would 
you have let me stand here in the snow so long? Oh 
no ; you would have whipped this precious cloak over 
my shoulders." 

44 Go along, you old gipsy — such nymphs are not to 
my taste." 

“ Well, my son, the frankness of your heart pleases 
me, and I will reward It" 

« Ob, pray keep your rewards : I am not in want of 
them." 

41 How naturally that word won! comes out of jour 
mouth *, and merely because your head is full of it." 

44 Who are you, infernal sybil ?" said Maurice, 
drawing her towards the light. 

44 The sight of my wrinkled face will give you no 
great pleasure, my child, but perhaps my advice may. 
listen to me, then. Go home to your own chamber, 
look the door, and rip up the eollar of your cloak, and 
when you have done so you will have nothing more to 
do but to pray to God, as the great king Solomon did, 
to grant you wisdom.” As she spoke thus, the old 
woman hobbled hastily away. 

4 Maurice pot bis band to the collar of bis cloak, and 
thought be beard a noise like the rustling of paper 
He hastened bark to Marie and the town clerk, and 
told them of his adventure. 

44 Just Heaven ! ” cried Waldan, 44 it must be so. 
Yen remember your late father, Maurioe, and bit eter- 
nal apprehensions, which nil the locks in the world 
eeuld out have qnieted. You know, too, that he was 
often obliged to tome to tbit city (or the purpose of 


receiving large turns of money. What would a suspi- 
cious man do in such teasel He would convert his 
money, not into gold, but into paper, because that 
might easily be concealed. 1 do not doubt, from the 
story of the old woman, who has perhaps been hit 
hostess, his housekeeper, or some faded flower of the 
mysterious garland of the past, that this clonk served 
your father for a strong box. Better acquainted with 
handling ducats than a needle, be probably had recourse 
to this old woman. Yon know it was upon bis return 
from a journey that he died. Marie, open the oollar 
quickly; Maurice, take my scissors, they ere in my 
beg— quick.” 

4 Marie ottered a joyful exclamation, as she felt pa- 
pers through the fold of the cloth. At the same mo- I 
men! a loud noise was beard, and Maurice rose. 

* The unhappy Pierre, upon quitting the theatre in n 
state of distraction, bad fallen inte the canal, and, al- 
though he was quickly extricated, he had only time te 
mention the place of bis abode before he died. The 
noise was caused by persona bringing boms hit oorpse. 
In the coefasioo which followed, the oloak, now become 
so important an object, was stolen, and inquiries for 
Its recovery were fruitiest. 

4 When the first grief for the death of Pierre la 
over, Maurice fiods that his father's property, whioh 
he divides with hit brother’s widow, is enough to ena- 
ble him to marry bis Louisa : bo returns to Berling; 
and on tbe day fixed for the wedding, on which also 
Waldan is married te Marie, the old woman appears 
at the door in the old cloak. Maurice brings her into 
the middle of the room. 

44 Who are you ?” said he, 44 and where did you get 
this cloak ?— Whit brings you here? — Quick — speak — 
explain yourself.” 

44 You put a great many questions at once,” said tbe 
old woman. 44 What brings me here?— Your good 
stars. As to the cloak — it ia mine, for I bought it" 

4 While the spoke Maurice looked at her diatrust- 
ingly. 44 This old woman," said be to himself, 44 has 
duped me once, and would willingly do so again. 8be 
has found the money in the cloak, and has now come 
to make a merit of restoring just so much of it as she 
thinks fit" 

4 Tbe old woman seemed to comprehend what was 
passing in his mind. 44 1 see wbst you think,” mid 
she ; 44 bnt why, Mr. Giddybrain, did you thus deapisc 
my advioe? why did you •«» easily abandon this pre- 
cious cloak ? Did I not find it one fine day hanging np 
before the shop of uly neighbour, the old elotbea man, 
who told me he bought it of a porter? and what would 
become of the bills for twenty thousand florins which 
are sewed up hs it, if I had not bought them at the 
exorbitant prloe of three silver pieces? There, take 
your own; keep jt more safely for the fotnre, end 
thank Heaven for having preserved the life of your' 
father’s nurse." 

Maurice embraces the old woman, who reeeivea tbe 
praises and thanks of every body present. 44 Well, 
children," said she, 44 since you ere all happy, you 
most find some li'tle corner among you for me, where 
I rosy end my days in peaoe.” 

44 O yes!" said Marie, with warmth, 44 you shall 
never quit as." 

4 A few diya afterwards yon might have thought that 
tbe old woman had never quitted the ancient dwellin % 
•n much did the two fomiHea seem to look upon her as 
a mother. Their happiness was such as springs from 
bumble virtue. Piety, inoocenoe, and gentleness, adorn- 
ed their lives, and their days had passed in an uniform 
and peaceable manner, when, about a year after the 
return of the old nurse, she appeared one morning be- 
fore Maurioe in the same attitude as on tbe day of his 
marriage, and eovered with tbe same old clods. He 
offered to erobraoe her, but repulsing him, 44 Gently," 
•aid she. 44 take ©are." 44 Do you bring me another 
treasure, then, my good mother?" She smiled as she 
opened the clonk : it was a son, which his Louisn bad 
jest given him.' 


ALFONZO AND BLLA. 


Close by yon mountain** blah and reg ar d steep 
A esstle stands, in rains widely thrown, 

0*er monldering walls tbe mots and Ivy creep, 

And there the night shade’s poisonous leaves are rtmwa $ 


Oft, as I’ve beard, shrill thro* tbe rah* swemu 
Die bight blast's hoarse and lengthened gnus. 

It seems some wandering fiend's load s rich emeu 
That over midnight’s hour their witcheries feou. 


Long ere these cloed4opp*d towers bad hmmadsam. 

W beu splendour, rank, and power fore kUfinW 
And many a knight and many a lady gay ’ 

Here spoke of love and felt its balmy swest. 

As thron'd on happiness light pass'd the day, 

Leaving no wish unbtonght they could rmari; 

When but I have heard a tale of ether dm. 

While woe and war their haggard heads gid rig 


These towers brave Ecbert ft* their lord then knew. 
And he'd a daughter mow bewitching for, 

Upon her cheek the rose had prun'd its foe. 

And the bright san had ring'd with gold for fofo 
And on her Ups steep'd in a mbro si al dew, 

A smile had left its magic laftneuce there; 

Her form in elegance so ^racefal shone. 

In beuty's matchless grace, she stood alone. 


And lov'd Alfonso of u nowned name. 

And tall, and ha ndso m e was the favor'd youth. 
And many honors wort of kaightboedh fame. 
To benuleons Ella ha did plight Us truth, 

And she bettered — 


Ricardo, too, the lovely maiden woo'd, 

Dark lower'd his brow, and haaghty was Us nM, 
He swore the maiden's coldness shnald be rued : 

( For Ella had his salt of lore declin'd; 

And that his dagger's point shoald be imbrued. 
Swift as the madden'd and destructive wind. 
Deep In bis rival's blood ; and that the brave 
Alfonso, soon shoukl moulder in Ids grave. 


And now the more, the Joyous mere draw near. 
When to the altar EUa moat he led ; * 

Led by the youth, to her pure heart more dear 
Than the sweet light the splendid hesv*m shed ; 
Bat on her cheek was seen a pearly tear, 

For still her bosom heav'd with anxious dread. 

She thought of stem Ricardo and his hate. 

Dreamt of revenge, aad trembled for her fate. 

Now o'er the mountain's brow bright Phocbas being 
And clear the bells apon the bv eases aoend; 

When EUa *woke from lone's enrapturing dream, 
And hail'd the balmy loveliness aroend ; 

It to her gentle heart eljdara seems . 

All nature wears a smile, the verdant ground 
A richer beauty hears ; more tweet the woodJart ray 
And mom, delightful mom, enchantment bring*. 

Where rear* yon rock, resort for birds of prey, 

A dreadful chasm's seen ; the waters fort 
Adown the gulf their maddened, headlong, way, 
And round the rooted trees inforiate cart. 

And from the ragged sides with powerfhl sway, 

The pond*rous fragments 'mid the current whirl: 
Oft would Alfonso roam upon Its shore. 

And thoughtful listen to the load uproar.— 

A pleasing sadness o'er my seal is east, 

Whene'er the water's bellowing rush 1 hear. 

It speaks of days which are far eves past ; 

It tells me such is mankind's wild career; 

And to their please res thus they speed as that, 

And In the vortex roll, till death draws netr: 
Then, while on pallets stretch'd, repentant^ fen, 
And retrospection steeps each boar In tears. 


Far different scenes Alfonso's thoughts employ. 
He dreamt on all a bridegroom's rapturous wig 
And bang npon the soul dissaving toy. 

The fond embraces, and the melting kiss, 

And hope's fair prospects shone wit bent allef 
Nor told df dire misfortune's dread abyss, 

Bnt ere he'd yet his plans of comfort made. 

Three rattans issued from the lonely glade 


Bravely he fought, as wont on armied fields, 
Now foils one villain writhing In hie blood; 
They tremble as the sword Alfonso wields 
Till snapt hb b la d e, and he defon ed wa stood, 
They rushed apon bins, yet be did not yield, 
TUI headlong burl'd amid the r oaring fioed. 
Hb form, the relied rocks, ■ — — - ■ ■■ 

To stoma daabed — not e*et» s ttsab i a mstiM . 


The sun, resplendent from the ethereal, fotew, 
Hb golden rays along the sylvan vab. 

The lark, no mors with voice mettkflnoag fiew, 
lie bell's last jnotes were dying on the gale, 
When Rita's tender heart alavmed grew ; 

Terrific images her thoughts assail : 

41 Ob baste thee, love,** she cried, 44 Alft 
Or Rita'S heart with agony will Meadl” 
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H« come* aot — Mid her miad'i atm non dhtrea'd 
AueudutiKwch the wetris M l rocks aroend ; 
flh BUal hea om 4a*«ttb irmly pvcm’dl 
Tkef teach the chasm wtoaa, lol dpoe the proa ad, 
A dying wretch the omni'roea deed eoefos«*d, 

Aad told where vile Ricardo rokt he fused. 




hears, her tremhhof Mi 
to Che earth mow fafie Urn hcat l htok t maid. 

Rst ba| ia sad efeHviea thoa abe slept. 

She 'woke im madaeaa o'er her aeaam euu, 
dad thrills of honor throech her hoeom crept. 

She faio'd the rock, call'd wildly oo Me ami 
And down the dreadful precipice she leapt I— • 

1\e peaaaota* rriea the fatal teed proclaim. 
Ihchemt-rio’d father hdmSMa daughter's dooaa» 

Aid Mb grey hairs eoon faoad aloaely leak 

Where howls the dark wind o'er tbe benee plain, 

Dpoo a gibbet die Micordo hang ; 
ffWraveus there with dismal a cre— a complain'd. 

While on the Maat tbs deahleaatoody swung} 

AppaSlag spectres on the tempest reign'd, 

Aar* horrid shrieks la the dark forest rang; 

The SfMtwi task’d thrir high and vivid glam. 

And the load thunder s h o o k the turbid air 

Oft, when the stars their silvery glimmerings throw. 

And balmy saphyrs woo the blooming land. 

Celestial sounds upon the still air tow. 

And the rapt soul to ecstacy command. 

The lovers' spirits then are seen to go 
Along the ivied walls, sad hand In hand 
O'er alltheir fk von rite walks of former love, 
hod former scenes of happiness they rove. 

Manchester, 18*. N. LAW H EC ARSIS. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
(From the Lit* my QasetU.) 


We live now nil sorts of dobs nod societies, com- 
posed of nil sorts of odd fellows, who meet apon all 
sorts of occasions, and transact all sorts of business : 
hot M Jack km a son pool,” and accordingly I shall, 
withoat farther preface, introduce to jour notice an as- 
semblage of old Bine Bottles belonging to Greenwich 
College under the title of the * Qmdom Association , J 
mho meet at the “ Jolly Sailor” for the purpose of re- 
eosadi| past adventures, and fighting their battles o'er 
ggah. It would do your heart good to bear them, aad 
afford a fine subject for the pencil of Wilkie, could he 
hoi take a sly gfaaoe when the enthusiastic crisis is on, 
m- the description of aa engagement I join them 
sometimes, — aad I remember onoe Jack Rattlin had 
gome through the battle of the Nile, till the moment 
they were called froia their quarters to board their op- 
ponent ; he did it so naturally and bellowed so loodly, 
apply log his hand to hit mouth by way of speaking 
trumpet, " Boarders oo the starboard bow ! " that the 
wide company race spontaneously, and with visages 
• like the grim ferryman that poets write of,' seised 
ormtehae, sticks, wooden legs, dec. A©., and presented 
no formidable an appearance, that I began lo get 
nhnrmed, hut was soon relieved from apprehension by 
throe hearty cheers, — the enemy had struck ! This was 
a signal for the landlord to replenish* — bat avast, you 
shall have all their pictures, from the president (for 
Ihty’vi got a president as well as the United States) 
Rown to the last old Pigtail admitted. And first for the 
President. Jem Breeching was gunner’s mate of the 
jAisa when she ©aught fire and blew on in the Darda- 
muUct. The powder had got bold of bis Mice, sod 
ssnr was them a better barometer in the world. You 
have only to look apon Jem's frontispiece to know 
mhicb way the wind blows and what sort of weather ia 
to he expected : — in easterly brtezes ’Us as bine as a 
dying dolphin; to the southward, a cerulean hue; 
westerly, a greyish pink ; hut at north, aye at north, 
*fiis a beaatifel mixture of every tint in the rainbow. 
A pair of small sqaiotiag ferret eyes, and a nose like 
the gpomoa of a dial ; hint there's a sort of Listoaish 
took with him. a Jemtg-sag- Qnawish cor) of tbe lip. 
that tells yon at once be'* food of fun. Jam has one 
mt milling jest — his wooden pin. — Neat on ths list is old 
Ban Quketoea : he was parser's steward of the Bed- 
govd when the enterprising Captain Franklin was a lieu- 
temt in the same ship, and folks mock shoot tbe plays 
fifoey performed on hoard. Indeed he says the whole 
mfoip’i company were very fond of drummers. Sam 
pnqiftg himself on kin laming, and ha* Shakespeare 

*• mat'd by rota, to asst into our tooth ; and ii his 
• ' 


brsio, which is as dry as the remainder bisenit after a 
voyage, be hath strange places cramm’d with observa- 
tions, the which bo veots in mangled form, with over- 
whel ming brow gulling of simptes." Sam has a huge 
red proboso fa dangling from a face of scarlet, that ap- 
I pears tike a joint of amat roasting before a good coal 
[ fire, or like tbe sign of the red lion over tbe door of a 
brandy oelltr ; bat bis eye (that's his left eye, for the 
| other s gone) is s speaking one, and if any body is dis- 
i posed to qeis his forefront, it immediately flashes, 
“ Turn refer* Uipsmm NOSSE." — Who have we next? 
Oh, Hameisk Mogaa from tbe Highlands, hot known 
now as James Hogarth. He was brought up in tbe 
town of Ayr, and received all the IHUe education he 
ever had from Bams the poet, of whom he speaks in 
raptures, nod often repeats his verses, particularly his 
44 Address to the Deil,” with great precision and flu- 
ency. H tarnish was bound apprentice to a tailor ; hut 
finding tbe> d mair use for day mores than breaks in the 
highlands, be listed iato the 4 2d regiment, and was 
with them In Egypt when they engaged and defeated 
Bonev's Invincible*. He has all the fire aad spirit of 
the Gael, aad when relating the account of their pin- 
ning the Frenoh op against tbe walls of Aboukir castle 
with their bayonets, be erects himself as stiff as buok- 
ram, and screws up his mouth like s button-hole. 
** Eh, (says he,) we measared our ground and cut out 
our wark wee) that day, though there was tnoay a gude 
yard of braid claith spoiled by the ugly bayonets.” Poor 
Hsmeish bad a seam ript m bis head by a French troop- 
er, and a musket-hall took up a seating in his hip ; so 
he was invalided, for marching was out of the question, 
as be bobb'd up and down like s barrow with a broken 
wheel. But still he woald serve his King, so be en- 
tered into tbe navy, and was in the Victory at tbe bat- 
tle off Trafalgar, when Nelson fonght and Britain tri- 
umphed. Here he got another wound ; relentless Fate 
displayed her shears, and nearly snipp'd the thread of 
li r e ; hot he stock to bis stuff, and was in the Agamess- 
non when she was wreck'd in tbe River Plate. From 
thence he was seat into ths Matins sloop, and was at 
Buenos Ayres at the first declaration of their indepen* 
denoe. This vessel brought home the Spenish deputy 
to th Court of Great Britain. — Teddy O Shnugnessy 
has been in almost every ship of tbe navy, either as 
master at arras or as his look - em teo-eads, ft. «. ship's 
oorpoiab Teddy is s perfect origioal, and when at sea 
acquired the name of Mittimus Oramus, the Iiiab attor- 
I my-at-law ; and I ranch question whether the late 
Counsellor Curran coaid handle n eaase. sport s rmp- 
| party (as Teddy calls it,) or, as a punster, make a pun 
| star with more lieeh-la. His spectacles, which he de- 
| dares will make any man see no-lens no-Iras, are 
| mounted en n huge Domine dhrige nose that meets an 
aspiring chin, defying every joke that can be levell’d 
against them, and seeming to say, 44 Aye, aye, Quia 
seper-abit .” He wears his hair close cropp'd, aad na- 
ture has rendered it to coarse that it shows like a 
plantation of young broomsticks ; and thereby bangs a 
tail, or rather stretches away from his neck in an bori- 
soatal direction like n tangent-screw, which fastens his 
bead to his shoplders, always retaining the same situa- 
tion, for Teddy's tail never varies. — Now comes my old 
and worth v friend Ben Mariio. You have already 
heard of him through tbe wonderful account which was 
real-lie, true-lie, and faitbfol lie, (Ben’s own accent) 
related some time sioce. He prides himself npoa 
being a bit of a cog-no- squint eye , — a sort of a critic that 
sees two ways at once, and has a small collection of 
quoeriosities which he calls bis muso-he-btun ; for in- 
stance, his bacoa-stopper is mads cf one of Noah's 
ebeek teeth given him by an old Arab, who bad it 
from the Wandering Jew. His prioker. which has 
been made to go into the boUoqr of the tooth, is the 
identical needle (descended to him in tbe thread of 
lineal gin-and-ale-oigie as heir loom of tbe Twist family) 
with' which- the fiist Mr. Twist raised himself to opu- 
lence, by sewing up a rent- in tbe seat of Jalina Cmsar’s 
small-clothes. This needle has occasioned mock eon- i 
trover sy among the members, Sam Qaketoes afii rating > 
that the Homans were anas <*ollottes, or only had 'em 
of cast iron or brass ; but Be* insists upon the matter, 
and furthermore adds, 44 The J«»b waa so oleterly dose, 
that Mr*. Julias Caesar preserved them a# a specimen 
of British neatness and ingenuity.” Teddy sides with 
Sam, and says Julius was g highlander and ware petti* 


coats ; and Dick Wills, who knows a little of history, 
asserts that the ancient Briton* were clad io winding- 
sheets stock together with skewers; while Ben de- 
clares, from undoubted authority, that the Agricultural 
society — tbe Antiquarian I mean, but 'tis all one — are 
booriy expecting tbe identical pair of breeches to bo 
dog from the ruins of Herculaneum. Jem Breeching 
gives them n knowing look, and after a few hems — 
“ Gemmen, it’s my opinion — I say, gemmen, it’s my 
opinion that if Mrs. Julias Cesar took sack a fancy to 
the small-clothes, It is more than probable that they 
actually belonged to her ia their primitive Mate, and 
that her husband had slipp'd them on by mistake, being 
unable to find his petticoats. I say, gemmeo, ho 
might have slipp’d them on by mistake, or in a bony, 
through the unoourteous reception our forefathers gave 
him, and that the was compelled to adopt the coats, 
and so it has oootioued ever since. And this in no fun- 
damental error, for I’m borne oat ia my srgumeat that 
tbe inexpressibles were originally the natural privilege 
of the ladies, by the straggles which many gentlewomen 
make for thorn oven in the present day ; nay, are they 
not worn by tbe softer sex (here Jem rolls his gogio 
eye) in many parts of the world to this boor?” Bat 
for Ben's picture : he is • short, thick, punchy man,, 
one leg exceeding bandy, the other perfectly straight — 
bat that's his wooden one; n face like a dripping-pan, 
proving him to be of greasian extraction ; a abort, elub, 
bas-relief nose, scarce a quarter of tbe face, and, you 
know, to be in doe proportion it should be exactly one- 
third ; and this may be easily ascertained by the thumb, 
for tbe thumb is equal to one-third of the face, and the 
note equal to one- third of the face ; ergo, tbe thumb ia 
equal to tbe nose. Q. D. If any body doubt this, let 
them measare their noses ; indeed I'm not joking. As 
a portrait-painter I must give the true standard, though 
by the rule of thumb. Some people’s noses, to bo 
sure, are longer than others, and that accounts for their 
being so easily led by them. Ben bas a precious great 
head, increased in sine by an enormoas wig, from under 
which, spite of all his efforts to tbe contrary, the upper 
flaps of his ears thrust themselves out, and play +1 bo- 

peep with each other. He was shipmate in the I , 

under Lord A — B-— , with a learned physician who 
now keeps his carriage, Ate. in London, but was them 
Captain of the sweepers. <’ This M. D however, (ssya 
Ben,) was always a scheming genius, and once bought 
• litUe-tbcusand clock-* heels, and set ’em all in mo- 
tion to find out the longitude : he is a clever follow, 
and eminent in bis profession, well worthy of his de- 
plamper.” Ben lost his leg in the gallant action of the 

E ■— frigate. Captain P , when she took the — 

off tbe Black Rocks. And now I most lay down my 
break for the present, as they have jnst piped to grog, 
so I hasten to wet my whistle and dear my pallet; but 
you may rely oo an early description of the remaining 
members, their rules and regulations, their debates and 
harangues, Ac. Ac. ; with many a tough yarn of most 
disastrous chances ; of moving accidents by flood and 
field ; of hair-breadtb 'scapes ; of Andes vast sad de- 
sert* wild, and mountain waves whose heads tonoh 
heaves ; of flying fish and swimming cows ; and genu- 
ine anecdote of many a brave Commander. We have 
our oritics too : witness Ben's remarks oo my reading 
your extracts from 4 Memorable Days in America.’— 
44 Why aye, (says be,) this is, without dts-guys, u 
matchless production, mid will strike a light upon the 
sabject. Well, things shouldn't be viewed with u 
dark lantern ; I dare say it will make a pretty blow-up 
among tbe Yankees, for they all stick op for A-merry* 
key, that dear, delightful stqr- banner'd country. Tin 
a pity they re not ell constellations. But about them 
there dead and dying fish — 1 should like to know whe- 
ther they were red herrings or pickled pilchards — if 
not, it looks very mock like a whale. I’ve been a 
great while in the New World, and koowa a little 
about it 1 dare say he pasted through tbe Straits of 
Bailsman, where yon can’t square your yards for mon- 
keys, and tells about tbe land crabs as big as donkeys. 
I’ve sesa tbe black boys catch, mount, and ride races 
on 'em many a time— it beats Newmarket hollow I 1*11 
tell you—" ' Grog a-boy !' Aye, aye. I'm coming, 
like seven bells half struck-— like a enckoo-clock makes 
— Good b>e, Mr. Editor— -like a boaoh ef sheep’s trot* 
ten tied in granny's knots— like — like — like 

Am Oip Bailor, 
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aBBNBH OF OOCNOBKV. 


FIDELITY AND ATTACHMENT OF SLAVES. 

Soon after the breaking oat of the inearreefion in 
St Domingo, when the unfortamato w hi tea were every 
where banted and massacred, ahd their dwellings given 
ap to Hire and pillage, a negro, who loved his master, 
•hastened to him with tle-fint ioteRigenoe of the revolt, 
and the imminent danger rn which he stood ; “ hot/* 
said this faithful slave, “ I will cave yea, hr perish my- 
self in the attempt.” He immediately cehveyed his 
master to a place of safety, where be ooetd be cotaoetl- 
ed for a while. In the deed of wight be pot him into a 
ssfok, and, placing him acroas a mole, convoyed him to 
some diststnoe before dawn of day, and again conoealed 
him in the cavern of n rook : at night again ha renewed 
• hit yenrncy ; and in this manner did this faithful crea- 
tors safely conduct bis master a distance of on hundred 
■riles, till he brought him to a navigable river, where 
he procured a canoe, and at night paddled it down with 
1 the stream till ha came to a post occupied by the whiten, 
to whom be delivered his mastsr in safety and n abort. 

The other instance occurred in Jamaica dnring the 
. Marooo war, and m well attested by several respectable 
-gentlemen, who were eye-witnesses of the transaction. 
Daring the ambuscade-attack of the Maroons on Liea- 
teoant-welonel Sand ford’s party of dragoons and militia, 
at a nasrow defile leading from the New to Old Tre- 
fawny Maroon Towo, agouti Oman ’s ntgro servant, being 
close to his master, and observing a Maroon's pieee 
levelled at him, be instantly thrsw himself between him 
and the danger, and received the shot in his body. 
Happily it did not prove mortal, and the faithful slave 
lived to enjoy ffae well-earned fruits of his master’s 
gratito 6c*-*-8tmomrt's Jamaica. 


FRENCH MI8ERIES. 

( From the Literary Mumitm.) 

I Write for the benefit of my oonntrymen, and there- 
fore make no apology to them. I am an old man, and 
(as they say in one of the new tragedies) “ s crabbed 
man bat I have, notwithstanding, some good -nature 
in me, as was lately proved by my consenting to come 
over to France, merely to gratify a whhn of my daugh- 
ter. I had scarcely landed at Calais, when 1 repented 
my rashness : bat what could I do? I had let my 
house for s twelvemonth, discharged my servants, and 
"promised Julia. We had a long and sick passage from 
Dover ; but I will not, like a celebrated tourist whom 
I could mention, trespass on yoar sympathy with the 
disagreeable detail. It was dark when w h anchored ; 
the sea was rough — the psoket could not approach the 
shore — and a crasy boat, half filled with water, ran 
•Us aground, or rather a-titnd, a short distanoe from the 
pier. A host of rugged, ragged rascals, who waited 
our approach, waded up to us to give us welcome, and 
muttering some diabolical civilities (as I suppose), 
'they darted upon us like wild beasts. Two of them 
lugged me over the side of the boat, hoisted me up in 
their arms, and landed me up to my knees in water. 
Half a dozen of these fellows contended for poor Jnlia, 
who, drenched tnd terrified, was carried soreaming 
through the surge, (with the loss of her pelisse and 
bonnet torn to Utters in the struggle), and flung, more 
dead than alive, into my arms. I polled oat some 
money to pay for this service. When a dozen dirty fists 
extended themselves for the spoil. 1 threw sit the 
loose pieces with which I was ftirnished to the scoun- 
drels, and was making my way through a crowd of 
little grinning roffians, who with a thousand gestures 
made me know that they would conduct me to where 1 
■coaid eat, drink, and steep : but a fierce wbiskerandos 
with cocked-bat and long sword, clapped me on the 
shoulder, calling ont “ passport, passport.” I rum- 
maged all my pockets, bat {discovered that 1 bad left 
my passport (a sort of national letter of introduction) 
in the packet. Jnlia, with the utmost difficulty, made 
our examiner acquainted with this. I was surprised 
that be did not at once understand her, tor she used to 
shatter French as fluently as a magpie, with a young 
lady one of her schoolfellows, both being educated at 
the dearest, and of course the best “ female seminary” 
about town. Julia assured me that the fellow spoke 
only " patwaw,” she called it, which is I fancy, Sir, 


(perhaps yoo know though) some Eastern language. 
Indeed, on reflection, I think this fellow must have 
been one of the Mamelukes, which Bony brooght from 
the East-Indies. Nothing would satisfy the brute but 
takiog us prisoners to a little miserable guard-room, 
where half a dozen of his fellow savages immediately 
began to touzle at about, under pretence of searching 
for contraband goods. In vain did I straggle, and 
Jnlia scream. They laughed louder than we cried ; 
and by alternate pinching and tickling, made me cry 
and laugh like a mountebank. As for poor Jnlia, she 
was brought into a little closet close by, where she 
underwent the same operation from the hands of a huge 
teonster dressed in woman’s clothes, but who was, I 
verily believe, nothing more nor less than a grenadier 
with bis whiskers shaved off. At length a gentleman 
appeared who spoke English, and with the real swag- 
ger of authority interfered in our behalf. Ho told us 
he was “ the Commissioner,” which high-sounding 
title dropped like sweet music on my ears, and seemed 
in itself a safeguard. He asked me for the keys of 
our trunks, graciously assured us of protection, slurred 
over the formidable affair of the passport ; and, in 
short, led oa through the horrid-looking fortifications 
and dirty streets, into the kitchen of a hotel, where 
we had the comfort of being half roasted before a blaz- 
ing fire : far, let them talk of the French clima e as 
I they will, it was bitter cold and wet on the 26th of 
July.* The warmth, and the savoury smell, began to 
| bring as to ourselves. I thought of eating : but Jnlia 
i protested against such a step, fearful that they would 
give us only fricaseed frogs or stewud cats, disguised 
as obickens and rabbits. The people around, waiters, 
cooks, and scullions, burst out laughing, for it appear- 
ed they all understood English (a good thing to be 
known by each of yoar readers as trill commit the folly 
of coming to this odioas country), and my daughter, 
oat of shame more than any thing else, consented to 
join the party just sitting down to supper, at the table- 
d'hote. 

We neither of us liked the look of the soup, but 
thought we were pretty safe in venturing on a slice of 
a roast leg of mutton. Being resolved to share all 
perils together, we each at the same moment pnt a 
piece into our months. Oh ! How shall I describe 
the horrid taste? Staffed with all kinds of abomina- 
tions, in the name of a clove of garlic: this first at- 
tempt had nearly stifled us. I strove to swallow my 
portion, bnt in vtin. Jnlia shrieked, and spattered 
the nauseous morsel into the soup of her opposite 
neighbour ; and, indeed, I believe the poor girl tbooght 
herself poisoned. Then came the torturing civilities 
of the by-standers, dosing her with water, wine, and 
vinegar (whieb last two, are nearly one and the same 
thing in this country). They soon brought on a return 
of the worst symptoms of sea-sickness. Sympathy 
Worked hard within me ; and at the best preventive, 
I swallowed a hamper of the table wine which stood 
before me. Never shall I forget the detestable trash! 
The very memory of it gives me* a griping. Bnt to 
pass over the subject of my 11 eating cares,” (aa Milton 
or Shakespeare, or some such fellow says), I most tell 
yoa, Sir, that we were at last shewn to oar sleeping- 
rooms — large, cold, and comfortless, with four beds 
in each ; but they assured us, as a great favour, that 
do stranger should intrude upon os. They placed me 
shaking and shivering between the sheets, and prepared 
to light a fire io the huge and gaping chimney. They 
flung in some burning wood, and heaped on that several 
green faggots, which looked like so many young trees 
freshly felled. In a moment a smoke arose, which it 
would have been almost impossible to out through, 
when the three or font shabby and noisy attendants, 
who were always bustling about, one in the way of the 
other, each threw wide open a window, that reached 
from the ceiling to the floor ; as many streams of wind 
rushed in, and a furious contest arose between them 
and the ever-thickening smoke. I thought myself at 
my Hat gasp ; and, as my only refoge, I darted ray 
bead under the bed-clothes, which brooght on a violent 
fit of coughing, that stuck to me the whole night, and, 
idded to the hardness of the villainous mattress, pre- 
rented me getting a wink of sleep. After some time 
I popped my bead from out of the coveriag ; the at- 
tendants were vanished, the windows shut, the smoke 
■early dissipated, mid the fire extinet. I called on 


Jnlia : who answered me from the adjoining room with 
sobs. She spent the night in crying. I, as I said be- 
fore, in coughing : and the aereeming voices of the 
chambermaids, the swearing of oUVrs, tad nobiisf 
of carts, ushered in delightfully the dawn of day. 

The first thing I thought of, waa.*£jog mj way ts 
the window to see about the weather. I 
crept oat of bed, pot on my slippers, sod aide a 
stride towards the attainment of my object, whea I 
suddenly slipped upon the waxed and pointed lap 
which formed the floor ; my heels tripped ap, ind f 
fell with my whole length, stunned, stretched, yd 
corpse-like, in the middle of the floor! Poor Jilia. 
who bad jnst dropped into a dose, started foy for 
sleep at the noise of my fall, and hurrying into my 
room, bad nearly shared her father’s fate. She cue 
wofnlly, yet gracefully sliding along, holding by every 
piece of craay furniture which lay in the way. Tfe 
people of the house, alarmed by her screams, lafod 
in, and I was soon again on my legs, bring, y fe r 
say of children in simitar ci ream stances, “ merefrtyrt- 
ened than hurt.” 

At breakfast they gave ns what they called tn; i 
horrible potation of which sloe-leaves fumed the bit 
ingredicat, and to wbioh they added a quantity of healed 
milk. The bread was aonr, and the batter oftism. 
There were, moreover, some ragout made ap, to jrigt 
from the odoor, of the remnants of the last night’s fog 
of mutton ; of which an English poppy beside ne ate 
most voraciously, dec lai fr n g’ t frtt "tbe-war M vuted 
nothing like French cookery.” I folly agreed with kin 
as far ns my knowledge went. Anxious to get fonrud 
on onr journey, ns Julia assured me all oar sufferiap 
would end at Paris, I harried onr arrangements fori 
carriage, a valet, and a waiting maid for my poor girl. 
The first of these necessaries was famished by * go- 
tleman, who assured me (through my interpreter, at 
of the waiters) that it was one of the best vobm, 
and he himself one of the most honourable net is tit 
world; that, in fact, he had no profit whatever io tit 
transaction, but was always delighted to keep tit 
wheels of his carriage from rust, and to deal viti to 
English gentleman. The servants were reconfctfidtd 
by one of the innkeepers of the town, who could sot 
“ on hit conscience speak for any thing but their ho- 
nesty , for that be would answer with his life.’’ Tb 
being 'the grand point, we agreed with tb# vafei— a 
sharp, but modest looking young fellow ; and the niid f 
who was, I thought, a flaunting busses : bat Julia 
assured me that she was convinced the girl bad qafe 
a Parisicnne air, and I was perforce content, m 
called for the bill, and I paid it : that’s all I shall say 
on the sobject, except jnst that we were charged hr 
eight beds, on pretence of travellers briogKnlitiy 
sufficient to occupy those which we kept vacant After 
all was settled, housemaids, waiters, boot-boys, » 
terpreters, porters, messengers, guides, lord hovt 
bow many ; and jnst as we were stepping into the or* 
riage, out of a little office in the coort*yard pope 1 
dirty-looking fellow, in a greasy flannel jacket ill 
black night-oap, who 1 quickly recognized as our bind 
and patron, the Commissioner. He bad prcriotdj 
sent me my keys ; and now came to demand the rttin 
wbioh all people I meet with here expect for tter 
cursed hollow-hearted civilities. Who do yos tin! 
be wss ? Why the clerk of the hotel, who take* A*rp 
of the travellers’ luggage ! The Commissioner! Hi-' 
ba! ha! 

Once fairly started, the first act or oar miseries vn 
over ; bat oh ! what a crowd the curtain that rose ■P* 
onr travelling nnveiled ! I anticipate, Sir, the bite- 
yearnings which this sad recital will swakeo h yov 
compassionate breast. I zee the tear " sll is J** 
eye,” and ready to blot ont the record for ever. 
it a little longer from falling, I pray yoa, dear Sir. I 
assure yon I have wherewith to add to yoar good-m- 
tared unhappiness, and I am resolved not to sparry® 1. 
Give me bat a little time, and I promise yoa to fl 
the remaining scenes of my Iragi-comical detail. 0* 

0 tony dong , as we say in France, I mast trill®* 

1 am ont of actual danger ; I am free from Ae p®»* 
of the highways and the inns; and I hops iXhar* «te 
enough to keep the sober part of my oonnfcryme* nan 
running the risks. 

Luke Spriggs, Citiseoof hood*. 
Paris, Aug . 10, IMS. 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS, 



{From James' Expedition to the Rocky Mountains.) 


Prairie-Wolves. — They are by fir the moat nn- 
aerooa of oar wolves, sod often onite in paoks for 
the purpose of ohiatog doer, which they very freqnent- 
ly — e o ccd in running down and killing. This, how- 
ever, is an achievement atteoded with much difficulty 
*• them* and in which the exertion of their utmost awifl- 
nesfr and ra i n ing are often so unavailing, that they are 
s o met i m es rednoed to the necessity of eating wild 
plnmhs, and other fruit to them almost indigestible, in 
ardor to distend the stomach, and appease, in a de- 
gree, the carvings of hanger. 

Their berk, is maob more distinctly like that of the 
domestic dog, than of any ether animal : in fact the first 
feme or three notes coold not be distinguished from the 
buritof a small terrier, hot these notes ere sacoeeded 
by n lengthened scream. 

The wonderful intelligence of thia animal is well 
worthy of note, and a few anecdotes respecting it may 
net bo amiss. Mr. Peale constructed and tried various 
hi n ds of traps to take thorn, one of which was of the 
description called a “ lire trap,” a shallow box re- 
versed, and supported at one end, by the well known 
kind of trap sticks, usually called the “ figure four,” 
which elevated the front trap upwards of three feet 
above the slab flooring ; the trap was about six feet 
long, and nearly tbe same in breadth, and was plenti- 
fully baited with offaL Notwithstanding this arraoge- 
■eat, a wolf actually borrowed under the flooring, and 
polled down the bait through tbe crevices of the floor. 
Track#, of different sixes were observed about tbe trap. 
Tbit procedure would seem to be the result of a faculty 
beyond mere instinct. 

Thia trap proving useless, another was constructed 
in a different part of the country, formed like a large 
cage, bat with a small entrance at the top, through 
which the. animals might enter, but not return ; this 
was equally onsacoessfal ; the wolves attempted iu vain 
to get at the bait, as they would not enter by the route 
prepared for them. 

A large doable 14 steel trap’* was next tried ; this 
was profusely baited, and the whole, with the excep- 
tion of tbe bait, was carefully concealed beneath the 
fallen leaven. This was also unsuccessful. Tracks of 
the anticipated victims were next day observed to be 
impressed- in numbers ou tbe earth near tbe spot, but 
•till the trap, with its seductive charge, remained un- 
touched. The bait was then removed from the trap, 
gad suspended over it from tbe braqch of a tree ; seve- 
ai pilots of meat were also suspended in a similar man- 
ner, from trees in tbe vicinity ; tbe following morning 
tho bah over the trap slone remained. Supposing that 
Ihcir exquisite sense of smell warned them of the posi- 
tion of the trap, it was removed, and again covered with 
leaven, and the baits being deposed as before, the leaves 
kp a, considerable distance around were burned, and the 
toqi remained perfectly concealed by ashes ; still tbe 
bait over the tr.p was avoided. Once only this trap 
■ns sprang, and had fastened for a short time upon the 
hot of a species, which was shot the following day at 
distance ; it proved to be a species distinct 
barn rim prairie-wolf. 

The Coqoimbo Owl.— rln all the prairie-dog vil- 
1«M we bad passed, >roall owls had been observed ] 
loving briskly about, but they had hitherto eluded all 
■r attempts to take them. One was here canght, and 
■. examination, found to be the species denominated 
tgRimbo, or borrowing owl. (strix cunicularia.) This 
•flow citizen of tbe prairie-dog, unlike its grave and 
■loan congeners, is of a social disposition, and doea 
61 retire from the light of the son, but endures tbe 
haagteat. mid-day glare of that luminary, and in in all 
tyeete a diurnal-bird. It stands high upon its iega, 
fffoe-wUb tha rapiditj of the hawk. Tbe coquimbo 
*1, both io Chili and St. Domingo, agreeably to tbe 
*Qeaat* of Molina and Viellot, digs large burrows for 
* habitations and for the purposes of inqnhattoa *, the 
*^er author gives ns to understand that the barrow 
f^airmtes the earth to 4 considerable depth, whilst 
**l!ot informs n« L.at iu St. Domingo the depth is 
^at two feet. 

^ \fith ua tbe owl never occurred but in the prairie- 
^ villages, sometimes in a small flock much scatter- 


ed, and often perched on different hillocks, at a distance 
deceiving tbe eye with the appearance of tbe prairie- 
dog itself in an erect posture. They are not shy, but 
readily admit the banter within gan-ahot ; bat on hit 
too near approach, a part of the whole of them rite up- 
on the wing, uttering a note very like that of the prairie- 
dogs, and alight at a short distance, or oontinoe their 
flight bejond the view. 

The barrows into whiob we have seen the owl de- 
scend, resembled in all respects those of the prairie- 
dog, leading as to suppose, either that they were com- 
mon, though perhaps not friendly oocnpant# of the same 
barrow, or that the owl was the exciosive tenant of a 
barrow gained by right of oooquesi. Bat it is at tbe 
same time possible, that as in Chili, the owl may exca- 
vate his own tenement, 

From the remarkable coiooidenoe of note between 
these too widely distinct animals, we might take occa- 
sion to remark the probability of the prairie-dog being 
an unintentional tutor to tbe young owl, did we not 
know that this bird otters the same sounds in the West 
Indies, where tbe prairie-dog it not known to exist. 

Wood-Ticks — -These insects, unlike the mosqui- 
toes, gnats, and sand-flies, are not to be turned aside by - 
a gust of wind, or sn atmosphere surcharged with 
smoke, nor does tbe closest dress of leather afford any 
protection from their persecutions. The traveller no 
| sooner sets bis foot among them, than they commence in 
> countless thousands their silent aod unseen maroh ; as- 
cending along the feet and legs, they insinuate them- 
selves into every article of dress, and fasten, nnperceiv- 
ed, their fangs upon every part of the body. The bite 
is not felt until the insect has bud time to bury the whole 
of bis bead, and in the rase of the most minute and most 
troublesome species, nearly his whole body, under the 
skin, where be fastens himself with suoh tenacity, that 
be will sooner suffer bis bead and body to be dragged 
apart than relinquish his hold. It would perhaps be 
advisable, when they are once thoroughly planted, to 
suffer them to remain unmolested, as the head and claws 
left under the skin produce more irritation thau tbe liv- 
ing animal ; but they excite such intolerable itohing, 
that the fiuger nails are sure very* soon to do a)^ finger 
nails can do for their destruction. The wound, which 
was at first almost imperceptible, swells and inflames 
gradually, and being enlarged by rubbing and scratch- 
ing, at length discharges a serous fluid, and finally sup- 
purates to such on extent, as to carry off tbe offending 
substance. If the insect is suffered to remain unmo- 
lested, he protracts his feast for some weeks, wbea he 
is found to have grown of enormous sixe, and to have 
assumed nearly the colour of the skin on which he . has 
been feeding ; his limbs do not enlarge but are almost 
buried in tbe mass accumulated on his back, which ex- 
tending forward bears against tbe skin, and at last 
pushes the insect from bis hold. Nothing is to be hop- 
ed from becoming accustomed to the bite of these wood- 
ticks. On the contrary, by long exposure to their ven- 
omous influence, the skin acquires a morbid irritability, 
which increases in proportion to the frequency andcon- 
tinuance of the evil, until at length the bite of a single 
tick is sufficient to produce a large and painful phleg- 
mon. This may not be the case with every one; it 
was so with us. * 

The. burning, and mnu^ljpg ftf <h »»icin mampfed Iq 
bathe and wash whenever we met with water ; but we 
had not long continued this practice, when we perceiv- 
ed it only to augm nt our sufferings by increasing the 
irritation it was meant to allay. 

It is not on men alone that these bloody-thirsty in-' 
sects fasten themselves. Horses, dogs, and maoy wild 
animals are subject to tbeir attacks. On the necks of 
horses they are observed to attain a very large size. It 
is, nevertheless, sufficiently evident that, like mnsqui- 
loes and other blond-sucking iusects, by far the greater 
number of wood-ticks most spend their lives without 
ever establishing thnnslves as parasites on any ani- 
mal, and even withont a single opportunity of gratify- 
ing tbeir thirst for blood. 


STANZAS. 

Twas morning — the first son-beam broke 
O'er the young mother, sleeping «here ; 
From dreams of fatnre bliss. she woke. 
And woke to breathe a mother's prayer. 


one wucra me craase wnete m lay. 

Her fint-bora pride* he* infant boy ; 
With night her hope had pass'd away. 
For death had crush'd her bosom’s joy. 


She call’d the young bgbe by hia name. 

Call'd, bnt she heard no lisping voice ; 

No little hand towards her came, 

To bid. the mother’s heart rejoice. 

She eas’d upon him dead — and prest, 

While from her lips a faint shriek broke, 

Hee day-cold baby to bee breast— 

No tear she shed, nor word she* spoke* 

But ia that sorrow, silent, deep, 

She bant o’er her departed long.; 

She gaxed on him, yet did not weepy 
Bnt strove to wake him with a song. 

And when at last they laid to rest 
That blighted flower beneath tbe sod* 

She followed him she loved tbe-bqstr , 

O'er both the passing stranger trod, 

H. L. 


PERSIAN MELODIES. 


71s sweet to look out at tbe still hoar of even* 

And gase on tbe almond-trees shining afar. 

When the hills they adorn wear the beauty of Heaven, 
And each silver blossom seems lit by a star : 

Then I tarn to tbe waves of The calm Band Amir* 

And. see how. the stars in the water appear; 

For the. earth and the sky. are so lovelily blended. 
When. the beam of Haialyf first straggles to birth. 
One might fancy the stars from the skybad descen ded ^ 
To play with the flowers that bloom on the earth : 
Tts a moment, whose glory is equalled by none, 

When the, lights of faoo heavens are mingled ismr, 


There’s not a flower thstgemstbs side 
Of yon clear. fountain murmuring by : 

There’s not a playful wave can glide. 
Whose sun-lit beauties catch ray eye ; 

There’s nooght of pure or bright 1 see, 

Bnt I am sure to think of thee. 

When I behold the radiant blase 
Of Mibri just peeping, o’er tbe biUow ; 

When I behold his evening rays 
Sink lightly on their gorgeous pillow ; 

When aught of pure or bright I see, 

My love, my lift, I think- of thee. 

There’s not a bird whose varied wing 
Displays a thousand glittering r dycs; 

There’s not a beauteous cloud can flipg 
Its dawn of glory o’er the skies ; 

There’s nought of pure or bright I see. 

Ball am sure to think of thee. 

When I behold the stars of night 
(A lonely hour at eve beguiling; 

Four down their, streamoof, quivering. light. 
Like groups of youthful reri»$ smiliug.; 

When anght of pure or bright 1 see. 

My love, my.life, 1 think. of tbeel 

• The ancient Araxes. i The Moon. 

$‘The Sun. $ Imaginary beings, fairies. 


FIVE ARTS, 


Angersteln Gallery. — A celebrated picture-dpal- 
er is at present employed in providing the fiiarqpis of 
Hertford with a collection of pointings for bi« Lord- 
ship’s new mansion in Piccadilly. It is said that the 
Noble Marquis includes the Augerstein Gallery. Tbe 
sum be is reported to bave paid for this unique selec- . 
tiou of chtfd 1 teuvres is differently stated, some fixing 
it at 40,000/. and others at 4,5,0004 


■■ -1-Jin-, ii 1 1 -i- 1 n. in 'ini i n ^ag—ecnM • 

VARIETIES. 

Cofpee A SUBSTITtJTB FOB Wine It is said in the 

Ahnanarh des Gourmands, that the celebrated amateur. 
Dr. Gastaldy, prevented the return of the gout by fre- . 
qaent libations of coffee d V tarn, particularly after din- 
ner, as it forms a much better digestive than wine, and 
prevents crudities and abstractions of the bowels, often 
the forerunners of tbe gout. 

Sporting Extraordinary —On. Monday, ax a 
young lady, was travelling on horseback from Hacking 
to Maidstone, she was greatly alarmed by the discharge : 
of a gun over a hedge. Several shot struck ber.clothes, 
and sue was nearly thrown, off by tbe horse but foyto; 
nately she escaped without personal injury. It subse- 
quently appeared that the gun was bred by a young 
sportsman, who. seeing tbe lady's feathers above thq 
hedge, concluded that they moat belong to a bird. 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS. 


Musical Inquiry.— A new mid-home has been 
•reeled it Milan, near the Port de Saint Celso, whioh 
oontaias a musical saloon, with different sorts of mnsi- 
oal instruments, for the practioe of the inmates. The 
object is to ascertain whether music has a beneficial ef- 
fect over mental disease. 

Ben Jonson. — As the workmen were ex canting a 
▼unit in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey, last 
week, to recoin the remains of the Lady of Sir Robert 
Wilson, they discovered at the head of it a leaden oof- 
fin, in a perpendicular position, which they foond npon 
examination to contain the skeleton entire of Ben Jon- 
son, the poet. — Tradition states, that Ben Jonson, while 
he was seriously indisposed, was asked where he woold 
be bnried ? He replied, “ I will be interred in West- 
minster Abbey if I can get a foot of ground and that 
the Dean of Westminster gave sufficient ground, abont 
two feet square to admit the coffin in a perpendicular 
position ; and a square bole was deg and the oorpse ad- 
mitted bead downwards. — At the top of the hole a stone, 
about eighteen inches square, was found, with the ini- 
tials “ B. J.” npon it, in rather illegible characters. 

Greek Punctuality. — The master of a Greek ves- 
sel and his crew astonished the inhabitants of Marseilles 
a short time since by oarrying the cargo of their small 
vessel, consisting of rice, to the market-place and dis- 
tributing it gratis to the poor. It may easily be sup- 
posed that their customers increased hourly when the 
circumstances were made known; and several other 
cargoes might have been speedily disposed of on the 
same terms. These poor men, it seems, were caught in 
a dreadful storm in the Mediterranean ; and having be- 
' taken themselves to prayers, according to the forms of 
the Greek Church, they made a vow to give their cargo 
to the poor, if Providence should be pleased to spare 
their vessel snd their lives for the sake of their wives 
and families. The storm abated, and they gained Mar- 
seilles in safety, where they rigidly performed their vow. 
It is to be Ubeerved, that the master and crew of a 
Greek vessel are all joint owners, in certain propor- 
tions, of ship And cargo. 

Method of obtaining Natural Flowers in 
Winter. — Choose -some of the most perfect buds of 
ihe flowers you wish to preserve, such as are latest in 
blooming and ready to open ; out them off with a 
pair of scissars, leaving to each, if possible, a piece 
of the stem about three inches long : cover the end of 
the stem immediately with Spanish wax, and when the 
buds are a little shrank, wrap each of them separately 
in a piece of paper, perfectly dean and dry, and lock 
them op in a dry box or drawer, and they will keep 
without corrupting. In winter or any other time when 
you would have the flowers blow, take the bnds over 
night, out off the end of the stem, and pot the buds 
into water wherein a little nitre or salt has been in- 
fused, and the next day you will see the buds open 
and expand themselves, and the flowers display their 
most lively colours, and breathe their agreeable odours. 

A Major Longbow. — At a time when Matthews 
v ls making the world laugh with his Longbow stories, 
the following parallel may amuse : — ** A mend, (says 
the relator,) lately returned from abroad, calling on me 
one morning, I enquired if he had seen any thing very 
particular during his travels? He replied * No ; with 
the exception, perhaps, of a curious mode they have in 
Siberia of procuring the skin of the Sable. Their fur 
is in the greatest perfection in the depth of whiter, at 
which time the hunter proceeds to the forest armed with 
a pitcher of water, and some carrion meat; be deposits 
the* bait at the foot, and climbs himself te the top of a 
high tree. As soon as the minimal, attracted by the 
•cent, arrives, the man drops some water on bis tail, 
and it instantaneously becomes franco to the ground ! 
'On which, descending from his elevation with incredi- 
ble rapidity, his pursuer with a sharp knife cots him 
transversely on the face. The Sable, from the excess 
of pain, taking an extraordinary spring forward, runs 
on, and (bis tail being fast to the ground) out of bis 
skin, of course, leaving it a prey to the hunter ! !* Up- 
on expressing a slight doubt as to the probability ef this 
inode of skinning the animals, my friend assured me 
that he never could have believed it bad he not fre- 
quently beheld it himself.’* 

Bonaparte and English Bailors.— Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa returning from their journey in Holland, 


arrived at Gevet on the Meuse, where several hundreds 
were at that time assembled. A sudden storm arose ; 
there was a heavy fall of rain, the river overflowed its 
banks, and the pontoon bridge wss broken, and render- 
ed impassable. However, the emperor, anxious to con- 
tinue his journey, mod not being in the babit of thinking 
any thing impossible, resolved to cross the river at all 
haxards, All the boatmen in the neighbourhood were 
collected together ; but none would attempt to cross. 
** However,” said Napoleon, ** I am determined to be 
on the other aide of the river before noon.” He imme- 
diately ordered some of the principal English prisoners 
to be brought to him : ** There are many of jroo here,** 
aaid be, “ are there any sailors among von ?” “ There 
are 500 of as, and we are all seamen,” was the reply. 
** Well, I want to know whether yon think it possible 
to cross the river, and whether yon will andertake to 
oouvey me to the opposite bank.” It was acknowledg- 
ed to be a baxardous attempt, but some of the veterans 
undertook to accomplish it. Napoleon got into the boat 
with a degree of confidence that surprised us, and be 
reached the opposite bank ip safety. He heartily thank- 
ed those who bad rendered him this act of service, and 
ordered that they should be provided with new clothes. 
To this he added a pecuniary present, and granted them 
their liberty . — Las Cases. 


Miss Paton, we most speak without reitrietioa-eor 
praise is unqualified, because our bosoms glowed with 
sensations which were sweet and undefioebUr-witk 
feelings which annihilated the scru tinisin g vigilance of 
criticism, and placed ua in the sphere of refiaed rn& 
cation and intense enjoyment Mr. 8apie, who vu 
much fatigued from long journeys, &c. acquitted tin* 
self in his nsnal masterly style ; bat we did sot edmn 
his selection. 

Amongst the foftramental pieces the “ htrodutioi 
and Polonoise” on the violin by Mr. Cudnore, verj 
justly received great applause ; as leadsr, his ittntka 
throughout the eveeing was inoessaat Mr. Remey’i 
performances fin the Ante were exceUeat, althoegheot 
in his very happiest stile ; Mr. flombia's harp, is 
beeuty and sfittnd, had attractions, which, ia oar opbha, 
should at lenit reacne it from neglect, if not reader it 
extremely fashionable. The house was ia every pvt 
well, or comfortably filled — Boxee elegant, Pit gested, 
Gallery very respectable, and all appeared neck 
pleased and highly entertained ; apea the whole, at 
Mr. ReonSV received spirited and distinguished sapport 
and unequivocal approbation, wc sincerely hope that 
confidence will grow ont of bis present exponent*, aid 
that improved arrangements will still more clearly maai- 
fest bis taste and exertions. 


THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 

FROM SCHILLER. 

When Jove bad encircled oar planet with light. 

And had roll’d the pore orb on Its way. 

And had given the moon to illame it by night. 

And the bright tan to rale it by day ; 

The reign of its surface be form’d to agree 
With the wisdom that govern’d its plan ; 

He divided the earth, and apportion’d the sea. 

And be gave the dominion to man. 

The hunter be sped to the forest and wood, 

And the husbandman seised on the plain ; 

The fisherman launch’d bis canoe on the flood. 

And the merchant embark’d on the main. 

The mighty partition was finished at last, 

Wlien a figure came listlessly on ; 

But feurfhl and wild were the looks that be cast 
When he found that the labour was done. 

The mien of disorder, the wreath which be wore. 

And the ftency that flash’d from his eye. 

And the lyre of ivory and gold which he bore. 
Proclaim’d that the Poet was nigh ; 

And he rnsh’d all in tears, at the fatal decree, 

To the foot of the Thunderer’s throne. 

And complain’d that no spot of the earth or the sea 
Had been given the Bard as his own. 

And the Thunderer smiled at his prayer and his mien, 
Though he mourn’d the request was too (ate ; 

And he ask’d in what regions the Poet had been 
When his lot was decided by fiite. 

Oh I pardon my error, he humbly replied. 

Which sprung from a vision too bright ; 

My soul at that moment was close at thy side, 
Entranc’d in these regions of light. 

It hang on thy visage, it bask’d in thy smile. 

And it rode on thy glances of fife ; 

And forgive, if, bewilder’d and dazzled the while 
I forgot every earthly desire. 

The earth, said the Godhead, is portion’d away, 

And I cannot reverse the decree ; 

But the heavens are mine, and the regions of day, 

And their portal is open to thee. 


NOVELS and TALES.— MINIATURE EDITION. 
This dag are published, 

I In 11 Vote, lflmo. beautifully printed by BatUutne, asd as- 
f belliihwd with IS plates, after designs by C. R. Ltiui, 
A. R. A. and Vignette Titles, price 4 L As. board*, 

NOVELS AND TALES of ’’The Author oTWi- 
^ verley," comprising Wsverley, Guy Nanaisc, At 
Antiquary, Rob Roy, Tales of My Landlord, First, food, 
and Third Series, with a copious Glo 


Miss Paton. — This lady made her first appear- 
ance before the Manchester public in Mr. Renoey’s 
Concert, in the Theatre-Royal, on Friday evening 
the 5th instant. Of Mias M. Tree we have formerly 
spoken in the highest terms — Miss Paton is entitled 
to equal praise. Speaking generally, the smiling, on- 
distorted countenances, the agreeable compass and 
fine modnlations of voice, and the unaffected and finish- 
ed style, of these lsdies, are peculiarly attractive, und we 
bang upon their sweetness of tone and distinct articnla- 
lation with exqnisite delight and inexpressible admira- 
tion. 

Mass Puton’s ” Elena !” from the opera of “ Donna 
del Lego” was, to os, us pieusing us vocal sounds coold 
possibly be token wholly destitute of signification l The 
some may be said of ” Giovinette by Miss Paton and 
Mr. Sapio ; but of “ Bid me discourse,” “ Lo ! here 
the gentle lark,” and ” Ms ry of Castle Carey,” all by 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Printed for Archibald Cokstabls and Co., Ediabujk; 
and Hurst, Rosinsor, and Co., gu, Cheapddc, uf 8, nB- 
Mall. London ; and sold by Hobhuon and Bent; T. aider; 
and Boncks snd On., Manchester. 

Of whom mag it had. 

The NOVELS, TALES, und ROMANCES of the Alta 
a t * Wa verley comprising Waved ey to Kenllwortk, tab 
alve, uniformly printed, in 18 volt. 8vo. price ME. Ms, un 
H vote, foolscap, price 01. boards. 

■ ■ .i — — — — 

TO CORBS8POMDSMTB. 


Sroa’s lucubration is rather too personal.— He might km 
done us the lattice to remember the protest whkh we km 
made more than once, that we will never admit irto fie law 
attacks on private character.— We are ptwud is fcadsf » 
say, that, notwithstanding an erroneous taptstasjj 
some of our readers to the contrary, we haresoL kaouiipy. 
deviated in a single instance from this principled « 
have ever inserted in oar publication any piper tatty » 
tumble in this point of view, we most sincerely lansis 
circumstance.— It is impossible for us to discover ever] a* 
personal allusion contained in the papers wMefc we mj t* 
ceive.— The conductors of u public paper, like the Ian, 
in this respect in particular, great ciaiau spot Qe cm*»» 
and liberality of his readers. 

We are unable to give Publius any information rtspejOH** 
short-hand publications abont which he inquires.— w> V" 
with him In thinking that, a Pra yer b os k , or extrsd* to* 
the Poets, in short-hand, would not he an 
lation. — A trial, might certainly be made oea mu » 
without much expence. 

Concerning the translation of ** Pmscefs Preshuk l Iodtrt .^ 
we have only to say, that wc know of no oue mPT* * 
present in the undertaking. — On t eolwmws will «yq» " 
open to any intelligent correspondent who may mm®* * 
voorable specimen. — No person can think mat MiMy *"* 
we of those admirable compositions.— The task wosW it 
been worthy of the pen of Addison, who, potap, ct ® < 
have done it Justice. 

The communicaklous of G. D. ; The opposite of » buhdn, 
F. ; and W. ;— are received. 


Manchester: Printed amt Published by HENRY i/gg’ 
St. AntfrSguare; to whom Advertisements sod 
nicotians (post paidj may be addressed. 
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DR. GREGORY AND THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


[We are sorry that the following letter, which confirms oar opi- 
nion of the liberal and gentlemanly character of Dr. Gregory, 
was not received in time for oor last pablication. — The Iris 
was at press before it reached os, otherwise we should have 
submitted to inconvenience to effect its insertion. — E d.] 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — Your correspondent " Civis" is per- 
fectly right in his conjecture, that the extreme 
commendation bestowed upon me in the 44 Impe- 
rial Magazine ” is far from gratifying to my 
feelings. He would have been equally right 
had he assumed, as 1 beg to assure him he 
might have done with perfect safety, that / am 
not responsible for the biographical article to 
which he refers. Its statements are, with a few 
exceptions, tolerably correct ; but it is more 
consistent with my disposition and habits to 
shrink from, than to court, the publicity into 
which they would seem to have thrown me. 
The highest reputation to which I have aspired, 
is that which 44 Civis" assigns me — the reputa- 
tion of being useful ; and I have simply to re- 
quest that neither he nor the public will imagine 
that I am eagerly grasping at popularity, be- 
cause some kind fnend, whose memoir I did 
not see till it was in print, has spoken of me iu 
a strain of panegyric which (as no person can 
be more conscious than myself) is far, very far, 
beyond my humble merits. 

In reference to M. Biot’s proceedings in the 
Shetland Isles, I may be permitted to say, that, 
so far as I can judge from his strictures, “ Civis ” 
is very inadequately acquainted with them, as 
well as with my reasons for having hitherto ab- 
stained from publishing any account of them. 
I have a growing repugnance to controversy, 
and believe, moreover, in the present case, that 
if I were to publish my narrative, as my friends 
who have read it have often urged me to do, it 
would not be found interesting to twenty per- 
sons in the kingdom. If “ Civis," however, 
have any wish to be better informed upon this 
subject than he at present seems to be, and to 
learn in what maimer M. Biot , by his most 
extraordinary conduct, defeated the main object 
if the expedition ; should he ever visit London, 
Bad favour me with his real name and address, 
I shall cheerfully accede to an arrangement 
which will enable him to sit down quietly in my 
library, and read the narrative in question from 
tty own manuscript written in 181/- 
Should he ever accomplish this, and should 
be, as I presume he is, a lover of truth, and 
1 man of generous feelings, he will then, I 
foubt not, be eager to address to you another 
e tter, in which he will speak both of the French 
/biloeopher and of his English associates on the 
‘Zetland expedition, in language very different 
that which he has now employed, 
ifaving thus proposed to your correspondent 
\vay in which I shall be happy to assist him in 
^^ertaining the truth, 1 beg to say that I shall 


attend respectfully to any communication which 
he may make to me in his own name ; but my 
time is too valuable to allow of my taking any 
further notice of anonymous animadversions. 
I have the honour to be. 

Sir, youris respectfully, 

Olintiius Gregory. 

Royal Military Academy, Wochcich, Sept , 11/A, 1823. 


CIVIS AND DR. GREGORY. 


The Biographer* of Dr. Gregory in that very 
interesting work, the Imperial Magazine, says, 
“ in the metaphysical department we read the 
name of Dugald Stewart, in the chemical that 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, and in the mathema- 
tical, holding a conspicuous rank, appears the 
name of Dr. Gregory.” — Now these are indis- 
putable facts ;—S tewart is esteemed as a lec- 
turer on Moral Philosophy; Davy is pre-eminent 
as an experimental and philosophical Chemist ; 
and Dr. Gregory's official appointment^* (inde- 
pendently of his valuable scientific works) is a 
decisive proof of his knowledge and abilities as 
a Mathematician. However, on the above ex- 
tract, Civis remarks — 44 This association is really 
ludicrous.”— What association ? How is Dr. G. 
associated with Stewart in metaphysics 1 — Or 
with Davy in chemistry ? Civis must re-peruse 
tbe paragraph, when his declamation will ap- 
pear to himself, as it certainly does to every 
other reader — purely gratuitous and unjustifiable. 

Civis not only derogates from Dr. G. on ac- 
count of sl fancied association, which, even in 
reality , could add nothing to the Doctor's pro- 
fessional reputation in the estimation of liberal 
and competent judges, but, he also assumes a 
comparative rank for the Doctor which is equally 
unwarranted from the Memoir. He says, Dr. G. 
“ has extended the bounds of science on the 
relation of solid angles, a discovery certainly 
curious, and formerly thought to be impossible. ! 
This discovery does not by any means warrant 
us in placing him at the head of the British 
Mathematicians.” — Who ever thought it did? 
Has Dr. G. made such a claim in consequence 
of his discovery? Has his Biographer even im- 
plied as much ? Then why fabricate objections 
to obtain scope to disparage and calumniate? 
Civis must learn that, m the English language, 
there are certain degrees of comparison; and 
when he has thus learned, he will perceive the 
view of the Biographer. — For, Dr. G. is named 
as — “ holding a conspicuous (not 44 the head” 
or most conspicuous) rank in the mathematical 
department.”— That is, he is eminent; or, to 

• To the credit of this writer I positively affirm that bis ac- 
count of the life of Dr. Gregory is oue of the most impartial 
sketches I ever pernaed. The Dr. is fin the es.'inwtion of every 
unprejudiced and enlightened judge) one of the most eminent 
literary and scientific gentlemen in the British dominions, and 
they are, I presume, interior to none in the world ; iu addition 
to this, from a knowledge very sufficient, and far superior to 
that possessed by Givis, 1 am confident that the Doctor is one 
of the mildest and least ostentatious men of the age.— To as- 
perse such a man may be congenial to the views or disposition 
of Civis in his real character, bat uo conscientious, intelligent 
member of society would be guilty of such egregious folly. 

♦ Profwsorof Mathematics, Ac. in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. 


use Civis' own words, as “ he has extended the 
bounds of science ,” and that too in a point 
"formerly thought to be impossible,” he, most 
assuredly, is a man of distinguished talent! 
This is consequent upon Civis' own admission ; 
but Civis affirms that the Doctor "is in inven- 
tivb genius far inferior to Ivory, Herschell, 
Leslie, Woodhouse and a number of others.”— 
Let “ Ivory, Herschell, Woodhouse and a num- 
ber of others” attempt the discharge of Dr. 
Gregory's official duties, (of which Civis, by 
the bye is perfectly ignorant) and I am pretty 
confident that they will readily confess that 
their "inventive genius” is much more easily 
attained than a competent knowledge of the less 
speculative and infinitely more useful courses 
which are elucidated and taught by Dr. Gregory. 

To conclude this scientific ordeal, I sbali 
briefly notice, that, in addition to numerous 
and extensive literary and scientific works. Dr. 
Gregory is the author of a most interesting* 
comprehensive, and conclusive treatise 44 on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties op the 
Christian Religion.”— In which work, Civis 
and the world may learn an infinitely more 
pure, valuable and sublime philosophy tnan any 
hitherto found in the lectures or outlines of 
Dugald Stewart.— A philosophy which dignified 
Locke and immortalized a Newton ! 

Dr. Gregory is extremely popular in his of- 
ficial connexions, and most amiable in all the 
relations of social and domestic life. Neverthe- 
less, Civis, in moral, as in scientific, character, 
presumes to fabricate for Dr. G. a comparative 
standard. — He says — 44 It has given me some 
concern to see the writer of the memoir attempt 
to raise the reputation of Dr. Gregory at the 
expense of that of a superior character”— 
meaning Biot, the French philosopher, who is 
charged with 44 impetuous disposition” and 
“national prejudice.” Taking it for granted 
that Civis is wholly ignorant of the 44 character" 
of these gentlemen, and assuring him that how- 
ever excellent the Frenchman may be. Dr. G. 
is still his equal— I would recommend Civis to 
obtain more accurate information, and to mani- 
fest a little more discretion in his future ani- 
madversions. And, lest he should consider my 
remarks unwarrantably severe, I beg to introduce 
a character from Mrs. More's Essays with a few 
parallel illustrations from his strictures. 

Character , Illustrations, 

" When the malevolent “ I do not wish to speak 
intend to strike s very deep disrespectfully of j>r. Gre- 
snd dangerous stroke of gory. He is tbe author of 
malice, they commend the a number of valuable ele- 
ohject of their envy for mentary works.” “ Dr. 
some trifling quality or ad- Gregory has many adffirr- 
vantage which it is scarce- era, and I am of the nnm- 
ly worth while to possess : her.” Tbe declamatory 
they proceed to mak.* a “ stab” arises from the ex- 
geoeral profession of their tract in my first paragraph 
own good will and a regard and proceeds — “ This aa- 
for him, and artfully re- sociatiou is really lndi- 
moye any suspicion of their crous ; and must, assured- 
design, and detr all ob- Iy, be very painful to tho 
•tractions for the insidious Doctor’s feelings if he 
stab they are about to give; chance to hear of it. It 
for who will suspect them has too much tbe tppeer- 
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Character . Illustrations. 

of an intention to injure anoe of burlesque. It fur- 
the object of their professed nisbes another example of 
esteem? The hearer's be- wbat a man sometimes sof- 
lief of the fact grows in fers from the intrusive tod 
proportion to the seeming injudicious officiousness of 
reluctance with wbicb it is those who wish to be 
told* and to the conviction thought bis friends. I wil- 
be has, that the relation is liogly give the biographer 
not influenced by pique or full credit for the best in- 
resentment, but that the tections. But the Dr. has 
confession is extorted from no claim to the very ele- 
him against lus will, and vated situation in which it 
purely on account of his is proposed to place biro." 
Mai for truth." The vindication of names 

Hannah More. (which were never aspers- . 

ed) is pleaded by Civ is— 

“ The Doctor's warmest 
admirers must allow that 
in inventive genius, wbicb 
can alone entitle a philoso- 
pher to any thing like pre- 
eminence, be is far inferior 
to Ivory, Herscbell," &c. 
“ It is hoped, that, if ever 
be (Biot) happen to see 
the silty invective (impetu- 
ous disposition sod nation * 
al prejudice) of mortified 
imbecility (Is the Doctor 
or the Biographer the mor- 
tified foolish fool?) he will 
not, for a moment, mistake 
it for the sentiments of the 
British nation. — Cl vis." 

Manchester , Sept . 1823. J. M. 


, PUBLIC LECTURES. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — It has often been a matter of surprise 
and regret to me, that in a town containing so 
many scientific men as Manchester, there are 
yet no means of diffusing a general knowledge 
of Philosophy and the Sciences throughout the 
various classes of the community, and which 
might so well be effected through the medium 
of Public Lectures. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society, which 
justly ranks high abroad as well as at home, 
affords its members the means of gaining in- 
formation in the Arts and Sciences, and of 
acquiring the roost perfect views of any recent 
improvement or discovery that has taken place 
In them. Comparatively speaking, however, 
there are few who have sufficient leisure to 
devote to these pursuits, in order to qualify 
themselves to become members of that Insti- 
tution; yet many who labour under this dis- 
advantage, woulo freely avail themselves of the 
benefit resulting from an attendance on public 
lectures. 

Having been given to understand, that during 
the ensuing winter there will be lectures deli- 
vered on various branches of Science at the Phi- 
losophical Rooms, and observing a short time 
ago the announcement of a course on Chemistry 
by Mr. Davies, I hope such encouragement 
will be given to the different lectures, as may 
ultimately lead to the establishment of regular 
periodidal courses. 1 am convinced, that to do 
good, lectures must be delivered regularly, for 
casual ones are more frequently attended from 
mere novelty, than from any real desire on the 
part of those who attend to be benefitted by 
them. Manchester, from comprising so many 
individuals interested in Mechanics, and every 
Improvement which takes place in that science, 
affords ample scope for lectures on that subject ; 
and this town, where machinery is so exten- 
sively employed, would derive from such lec- 


tures incalculable advantage. Were there lec- 
tures delivered regularly on Chemistry, Hy- 
draulics, Hydrostatics, Optics, Pneumatics and 
the various branches of Natural Philosophy, I 
am sure that they would be well attended. The 
6tudent who is in search of knowledge, would 
through these means acquire the elementary 
principles of the Sciences, and such general 
views as would lay a foundation for his private 
studies ; and he whose chief or sole object is 
amusement, would have it in his power to fill 
up his leisure hours in a rational and interesting 
manner. Many, in place of spending their even- 
ings so unprofitably as at cards, and in dissipa- 
tion, would be induced to follow these more 
enlightened pursuits, and thus there would be 
diffused throughout the better educated classes 
of society, a higher tone of feeling, and more 
enlarged views than are capable of being pro- 
duced by cards and such like amusements. Man 
surely was formed for noble and worthy objects, 
and to that individual every member of society 
is indebted, who endeavours to elevate him in 
the scale of being — to render his pursuits worthy 
of his nature — worthy of a rational, a moral, 
and an immortal being. 

There is one class of students, the medical, 
who may be exempted from the preceding re- 
marks, as we have able Lecturers on Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Surgery ; and few towns afford 
such advantages to the young medical man, as 
are furnished by the practice and other things 
annexed to our public Institutions for the recep- 
tion of the sick. I cannot, however, suppress 
my surprise, that Anatomy, and Physiology, 
should be so litttle sought after as subjects of 
general knowledge, seeing their intimate con- 
nexion with Geology, and other branches of 
Science of a very interesting nature. 

The Natural History Society, which has been 
so well supported since its commencement, and 
which is gradually extending its sphere, will, it 
is to be hoped, in the course of time afford the 
ublic an additional gratification, by the esta- 
lishment of Lectures in connexion with that 
Institution. 

Another project, with an auspicious com- 
mencement, has broken in upon us within these 
few days, namely, the formation of an Institu- 
tion for the promotion and encouragement of 
the Fine Arts. Report and the public prints 
inform us, that such an establishment is already 
placed beyond a doubt, the extensive premises 
at the top of King-street known by the name of 
the Repertory, having been purchased for that 
purpose. The town will remain in a state of 
anxious suspense, until a detailed plan of the 
objects of the institution be made public. I 
trust that the projectors will take a more ex- 
tensive view of what such an institution is capa- 
ble of effecting than that which they seem now 
to contemplate. It may be made to embrace 
other branches of the Arts and Sciences of ge- 
neral interest, and thus by concentrating men 
of different pursuits, may lead to results honour- 
able to this improving town. From the enlight- 
ened spirit, and cultivated taste, which are gra- 
dually gaining ground amongst my townsmen, 
I do not despair of very shortly seeing this evil 
removed, ^namely, the want op regular 

LECTURES IN MANCHESTER, ON THE DIFFER- 
ENT BRANCHES OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

1 shall not take upon myself, however, to sug- 
est the means of attaining this desideratum, 
aving shewn the defect which exists, I shall 
leave to others the arrangements competent to 
its removal. Z. 

Manchester , 1 6th Sept. 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,— O n perusing, in the Manchester Iris of ike 
1 3th instant, your interesting and ?ery jodiciooireairkt 
upon the several vocal and instrumental perfonatieti 
in Mr. Renney’s Concert, I felt mnoh diaappobted m 
finding that tbia gentleman's Ante accompaaiaeit to 
Miss Paton’s ** Lo here the gentle lark ” was passed ow 
without remark ; although, to me, it appeared aot eslr 
exquisitely chaste, bat also to display admirable taste, 
and very praise-worthy attention. With yoa I epee 
that Mr. Kenney's pieces W re all well etecated, bst 
bis delioacy and solicitude throughout the aeoonpesi- 
ment imparted so aditioual grace to this performance, 
and gave it a very superior cast. 1 shall fed ex- 
tremely happy should your opinion confirm that of 

AN AMATEUR. 

Manchester , Sept. 16, 1823. 

[Most cheerfully do we confirm the above oplaioo-it is per- 
fectly correct. On oar part the omission was nnioteatioui, 
and we are happy in rendering Mr. Renaey tbe praise to wttd> 
be is Joatiy entitled. An Amateur has oor (banks. Et.] 
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THOMAS HOWARD EARL OF ARUNDEL 

As a cultivator of the arts, a patron of tlmr 
professors, and a collector of their finest most* 
ments, the Earl of Arundel stands beyond all 
praise. His unwearied pains, and unbonadd 
expense, in amassing the largest and choicest 
treasures of Greek and Roman antiqnifin thtt 
were ever possessed by an English subject, hive 
perhaps procured him credit for more leaning 
than he really had. Indeed, it is little probable 
that such a man, in such an age, should hue 
been a minute scholar ; but whatever was t be 
degree of his literature, his sagacity and hs 
taste directed it to the noblest means of p***"»»l 
improvement. He had almost the sole merit of 
first diverting learned men from the wretched 
and unprofitable cavils of the school* to the 
classical elegancies of antiquity. He eacm- 
raged them by his example; supported them 
with his purse ; placed full in their view the 
most splendid memorials of that ancient perfec- 
tion which he wished to emulate ; and foonded 
a new sera in the studies of his countrymen. It 
is somewhat strange that he should not hire 
taken all possible precautions to fix his nnpsral- 
lelcd collection always in the possession of his 
male heirs ; and, indeed, his apparent careless- 
ness on that head might lead us to suppose tint I 
he rather wished it to be dispersed, as in fact it 
was within a few years after bis decease. He 
divided his personal estate between his eldest , 
and second surviving sons, Henry Frederic Lord 
Maltravers, and William, afterwards Viacount 
Stafford. Henry, second son of the foma» 
and sixth Duke of Norfolk, about the rear 
1668, gave a part of hia moiety, the celebrate! 
Parian Chronicles,* as they are called, to (hi 
University of Oxford; and the remainder drt* 
cended to his son, Henry, the seventh DoH 
and were afterwards mostly possessed, we ksot 
not by what means, by his divorced lady. Shi 
sold the statues to the Earl of Pomfret (whoafi 
widow gave them also to that Universitv). &£ 
left the gems to her second husband, Sir John 
Germaine, whose second wife. Lady Elizabeth 
(Berkeley), owned them in her widowhood, wf 
many years since. Lord Stafford's portion re 
mained with his heirs till 1720, and was in da 
year sold by auction, at his house^ Tart Hd 
just without Buckingham Gate, which was tbs 

I lulled down. Some curious relics of the e* 
cction fell into the hands of the Hon. Chari! 
Howard, ancestor to the present Duke of N°* 

* Called also, from the name of tbe Bui of Ariedtl, h 
Arandelian Marbles. 
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folk, as residuary legatee to his grandmother, 
the Dowager Countess Alathea, and were by 
turn carried to his mansion of Greystock Castle, 
where they still remain. — Lodge'* Portrait* of 
the most Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. 

CH1RACTERB OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, AND 
HANNIBAL. — BY BONAPARTE. 

Alexander, when scarcely beyond the age of 
boyhood, with a mere handful of brave troops, 
conquered a quarter of the globe. But was 
this achievement the result of a mere accidental 
irruption? No; all was profoundly calculated, 
boldly executed, and prudently managed. Alex- 
ander proved himself at once a distinguished 
warrior, politician, and legislator. Unfortu- 
nately, on attaining the zenith of glory and 
success, his head was turned, and his heart 
corrupted. He commenced his career with the 
mind of Trajan ; but he closed it with the heart 
of Nero, and the manners of Heliogabalus. 

Hannibal is perhaps a surprising character, 
from the intrepidity, confidence, and grandeur, 
evinced in all his enterprises. At the age of 
twenty-fix, he conceived what is scarcely con- 
ceivable, and executed what must have been 
looked upon as impossible. Renouncing all 
communication with hid country, he marched 
through hostile or unknown nations, which he 
was obliged to attack and subdue. He crossed 
the Pyrenees and the Alps, which were pre- 
sumed to be impassable, and descended upon 
ll4y # sacrificing the half of his army for the 
— {acquisition of his field of battle, the mere 


or rather blessings, which are poured forth 
when her name is mentioned. The more, in- 
deed, enquiry is pursued, the more admiration 
is excited ; but it appears above all extraordina- 
ry, how she had mental and bodily powers to 

f o through with the labours she imposed upon 
erself, and which from the age of thirty to that 
of sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The 
hours gained from the affairs of the state were 
all given to acts of devolion and charity ; and a 
deep sense of religion appears to have strength- 
ened her mind in the performance of her world- 
ly duties. She used to say, that she “ deemed 
herself answerable to God for every exercise of 

E ower and in the full spirit of a pious and 
enevolent mind was wont to exclaim, when 
urged by hey ministers to acts of extreme sever- 
ity, ** Let us mortals beware how we destroy 
the works of the Almighty.” — Malcolm's Me- 
moir of Central India. 


PRESENTIMENT. 

( Conchvltd from omr last. ) 

Necessity soon loses aU ceremonious distinctions, 
and I then, yet giving doe notice of approach, passed 
through the outer room towards another door, per- 
ceptible by a slight ray of light proceeding from be- 
hind it. Still, however, all continaed silent, and I 
was altogether at a loss to account for this unac- 
countable silence. I listened, and fancied T conld 
distinguish the sound as of two persons whispering, 
and, rendered valorons by distress, I was resolved 
to fathom the cause of this so rude a neglect of all 


right of fighting. He occupied and governed t common hospitality. I again listened, and peroeiv 
fUlly for the space of sixteen years, being SC- j fog that the same sound continued, went forward to 
reral times witnin a hair’s breath of possessing ’ the place whence it came, for the purpose of operating 

■' * " J 1 - ~- 1i : - L " 1 * on the topic as well as on the anricnlar nerves of those 

who might appear within. The door was partly open, 
and I discovered an old woman sitting in a sort of chair 
beside the hearth, which was covered with the embers 
of w hat should have been a large fire, the dusky blue 
smoke of which still continued to ascend the chimney in 
large volumes, and gave a melancholy hue to all around. 
My cariosity was excited, and I examined, as narrowly 


Mmself of Rome, and only relinquished his 
m w when his enemies, profiting by the lesson < 
hb had set them, marched to attack the Car- 
thagenian territory. Can it be supposed that 
Hkfmibal’s glorious career and achievements 
were the mere result of chance, and fortune’s 
favours? Certainly, Hannibal must have been 


endowed with great vigour of mind, and he as I was well able, the room and its decorations, and 
must also have possessed a vast consciousness foe nature of the employment in which she was so ab- 

of his own skill in the art of war, when, being J T * * - k - ' — - Uk 

interrogated by his youthful conqueror, he hesi- 
tated not to place himself, though subdued, 
next in rank to Alexander and Pyrrhus, whom 
he esteemed as the first of warriors. — Las Cases. 


slractedly engaged. It appeared to be furnished with 
two or three old chairs, and articles of ancient furniture, 
the uncouth appearance of which accorded well with the 
personage whom they surroanded. I could discover 
none of the usual accompaniments or appendages te the 
chamber of a common cottage, bat every thing exhibit- 
ed an air unaccountably strange and mysterious : the 
spiders seemed to have nnobstractedly attached their 
universal webs, in thick and angular drapery, to all 
parts of the place, and the dust of years still covered 
in undisturbed quiet, the things which were fast mould* 
eriog into decomposition. The old creature was busily 
engaged in her wurk ; before her was a high stool, oo 
which lay several oddly constructed implements, of 


CHARACTER OF ALIA BHYE. 

Her first principle of government appear* to 
hare been moderate assessment, ana an al- 
most sacred respect for the native rights of 
Tillage officers and proprietors of lands. She 
'heard every complaint m person, and although 
die continually referred causes to courts of 
sanity and arbitration, and to her ministers, for "hose and application 1 could form no idea; and to 

NWtlcrnent, she was always accessible; and so', ">««*»•{« »“ '«°P ° , P ,rt / 

^ * , e v ii 1 which she seemed to be slowly and cautiously platting 

was her sense of duty, on all points con- | u>sether , Aft „ first ra(iping i, the door> f 

and once more renewed my solicitation for shelter, but 
! she gave neither look, nor answer, nor token of atten- 

„ . . . . i lion. I now began to ascribe this apparent unconsci- 

\\ when appeals were made to her decision. I ousness to one of the afflictions of old age — deafness ; 


with the distribution of justice, that she 

la represented as not only patient but unwearied 
hi me Investigation of the most insignificant 


r Avkare of tne partiality which was to be ex- 
Seeled from information supplied by members 
adherents of the Holkar family, regarding 
Alla Bhye, facts were collected from other quar- 
fcn to guard against the impressions, which the 
details of her administration are ealeu- 
Ifeted to make. It was thought the picture had 
overcharged with bright colours, to bring 
1% smore into contrast with the opposite system 
Mu* turn since prevailed in the countries she for- 
governed ; but, although enquiries have 
^>eeix made among all ranks ami classes, nothing 
^>as been discovered to diminish the enlogiums. 


I and, lest I should too much surprise by my abruptness, 
advanced very slowly, to give her time to perceive my 
contiguity ; but her eyes were too intently fixed upon 
the knotted threads to regard it, and I gently and gnul- 
ually placed my hand upon the stool ; yet, tbongh with- 
in a few inches of her work, I was still unnoticed. As 
she prosecuted her labour, she continued to mutter, in 
a kind of sing-song tone, the same hoarse whispering 
which I bad at first heard, and when I moved roj fingers 
towards her hand, for the purpose of placing them upon 
it, and so to dissipate her deep absence of mind ; as 
mine approached to ) near contact, she suddenly drew 
back ber form, without leaving the threads, and made a 
sort of hissing rattle in ber throat, which, to me, under 1 regardless of every thing, 

* 1 Digitized by^ 


the circumstances of the night, was inconceivably ap- 
palling. As soon as I withdrew my arm, she renewed 
her employment, and the horrible sounds, relapaed into 
ber former muttering, only in e more agitated distinct- 
ness. I now attentively surveyed ber feoe and figure, 
which I was before unable accurately to discern, from 
the little light falling upon her : it seemed to be. much 
below the height of persons even at her advanced age, 
bat whether from years or deformity, l conld give no 
guess. Her features were large and bony, and the flesh 
of her face hong in loose foldings, as if unwilling to se- 
parate from the frame work to which it .bad been so 
long attached. The expression of her countenance wag 
harsh, forbidding, and unnatural ; and there was a pallid 
ashy whiteness of hue in her skiu, most disgusting and 
unearthly. Although not much given to tearfulness or 
superstition, I could scaroely keep my gase upon beg 
without feeling an indescribable trepidation that every 
now and then stole along my veins in oold shudders* 
Her head was partly concealed by the hood of a dirty 
threadbare cloak, which, hanging loosely over tho 
shoulders, exposed her lean, emaciated, and withering 
arms ; and the thick skinny tubes over them, whioh had 
once been veins, assumed a black uglj tint, that render- 
ed her colourless flesh still more frightfnl *, her long 
horny fingers were employed in the various threads 
which she carefully and at intervals entwined, while ber 
form continued in an oscillating motion, as if to keep 
regular time to the sentences she uttered. As she at 
leogth proceeded to the completion of her platting, 
her murmurs became more audibly articulated, and, 
when she arrived at the last koot, her body became mo- 
tionless, and, with her glassy eyes directed to the stool, 
but yet looking at vacuity, she repeated, or, rather, 
sung, with a sort of lisping roughness, the words which 
even now seem to ring in my ear : — 

* The fated thread, the binding spell. 

Hath now been wrought and woven well ; 

Aud eyes shall see and heart* shall know 
Deeds of sorrow, death, and woe.* 

The great earnestness with which I listened to her 
voice, and watched ’the expressions of her face, for 
some momenta prevented my observing the deep shade 
which was gradually spreading itself over the room. 
This at last increased so mnch, that I once more found 
myself enveloped in complete darkness. My mind be- 
came much troubled and alarmed at the extraordinary 
appearances of which 1 had been a witness, but roy 
apprehensions, and the inexplicable desire which I ne- 
vertheless bad to see the end of this strange scene, de- 
terred roe from retreating. I was not long, however, 
in this state of uncertainty, for by degrees the light 
returned ; but it looked so unnatural and unholy that it 
only augmented the agitation I had striven to allay. 
The old beldam still remained in the same posture, ex- 
cepting that ber right arm was raised and ber Angara 
pointing to some object on the opposite side of the 
room, and her body apparently under jthe inflnenoe of 
a violent emotion. I unoonsciously directed my eye to 
the spot to which her hand was extended, and was 
greatly astonished to discover the distinct shadows of 
three or four persons figured upon the wall. I anx- 
iously looked around the place, imagining that this 
most be produced by the intervention of othef persons 
between it and ibe light, but no human creature was 
there except ourselves. I again turned my view to 
the wall, and plainly peroeived the shadows to be in 
motion. I felt that this conld be the work of no natu- 
ral agency, and tbe cold sweat-drops started from all 
parts of my body. Tbe circumstance was of itself 
sufficiently powerful to numan tbe strongest nerves, but 
there was something in tbe figures which indescribably 
afflicted roe. They bad the semblance of a female re- 
clining iu a chair, and another standing beside her ; a 
boy appeared to be kneeling before tbe first, and a 
fourth was rapidly passing to and fro, as if in maoh 
anguish. The appearances were continually changing, 
and I imagined that the features, as they varied in out- 
line, were somewhat familiar to me. I now fixed my 
eyes upon the female before whom the boy was kneel- 
ing, and, as I looked, I perceived tbe bead of the 
shadow slowly to move. Bot, what were my feel- 
ings and my agitation as I plainly recognised the 
exact profile of roy own wife ! — I saw no more ! My 
spirits, to long overpowered and distressed, could no 
| longer support this scene. 1 rushed out heedless and 
and* mounting my horse 
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flow with aU speed from a place so devilish and bate* 
fal— - 


A letter at my friend's address had for some hoars 
awaited ®y arrival, pressing my hastiest and immedi- 
ate return. My blessed Mary bad been visited with 
sadden eod dangerous illness. I instantly departed, 
and reached home after a lapse of comparatively a few 
hours— bat — but I found her no looger one among the 
living ! — 

[I should state that after an interval of some months, 
when time bad in some measure abated the severity of 
my sorrow, and the oppressive pain with which 1 asso- 
ciated the eveot with the circumstances above detailed, 
I felt desirous to revisit the neighbourhood where the 
adventure had ooourred ; but, after the minutest search 
and the strictest inquiries, I was unable to discover 
any traces of the spot, or even learn that a person an- 
swering to my description bad ever been known to re- 
side there.] — 

The /(Moving beautiful Line* are taken from the 
Literary Chronicle . 


THE CHIEFTAIN'S FAREWELL. 

The moonlight fell on bill and glen. 

The silent world was wrapt in sleep. 

Calm was each orb that glisten'd then, 

Calm was the oceau's billowy deep. 

The blne-ey'd hcav'n smil'd asureiy 
On wood clotb’d land and gentle sea ; 

And it was sweet to view the scene. 

It* bad an aspect so serene : 

As If the age of woe were past 
And happiness were now to last. 

Bnt hearts that feel enjoyment’s sweetness. 
Intensely feci its swifl-wing’d flectness ; 

Again grief pains,— and then we deem 
All oor past pleasure bat a dream ; 

That bliss is only sent to shade 
fLike the spring flowers that bloom and fade ) 
The hoes and tiuta of that short span 
Which guilt has circumscrib'd to man. — 

Fair Ellen, in her woodland bower, 

Imploring cast her eyes to heaven. 

For it was then the wonted hour 
When her sweet prayers to God were given. 
If the deep Incense of a heart. 

The mild appealing of an eye. 

Can to orisons strength impart, 

They sorely reach'd tho list'ning sky. 

Had stranger's eye yonng Ellen seen. 

When onto God she breath’d her prayer. 
That eye charm’d by her solemn mein. 

Had deem'd a seraph worsbipp'd there. 

But now her heart was fraught with grief. 

Nor e’en devotion gave relief: 

Donald, her bosom's sole delight. 

Might fall in the approaching fight; 

(For Donald, in the dawn of life, 

Had led his warriors to the strife ;) 

And he might press the blood-etain’d field, 

For he would ne’er to foetnen yield. 

These rending thoughts her soal oppress'd. 

And chas'd away the shades of rest ; 

From her swoli’n eyes the tear drops flow’d, 
And copious left their blue abode ; 

On her blanch'd cheek shone glistenly 
The anguish’d drops of agony ; 

At last tier sorrow silence broke 
And thus the pensive maiden spoke 

* Oh ! Donald I lord of love and me ! 

Dearer than life blood to my heart ! 

No more thy form shall Ellen sec — 

With joy to meet, with hope to part. 

Sad miser) thy soul enchains, 

And nought, oh, nonglit! but grief remains. 

If I bad gaa’d upon thy face — 

If I had ta’en one last embrace — 

If I bad sigh’d a last farewell — 

I would not on these sorrows dwell. 

But bliss is fled and thou art gone. 

And grief with Ellen reigns alone. 

But who is he that yonder leaps 
High o’er the crags and rocky steeps ? — 

My eyes deceive me !— No ! 7ir he ! 

My Donald cornea to welcome me — 

My care-worn heart Is now at rest — 

I am, oh Heav'n, I am blessM 1 ’ 

A wa» dor’s plume now met her view — 

She cried, 4 My Donald ) is it you ? ’ 

' Yes, Ellen, dear! ' the chief replied — 

And swii t as thought was at her side. 

* Oh, Ellen ! brief must be my stay, 

The armies meet at blush of day ; 

Hot 1 haw hasten’d to my <le*r 

With wing* tliat love bath given, 

I thought perchance to find you here. 

Sighing your Donald's name to Heaven. 

But Ellen, tell me — tell me why 

You heave that long and deep-drawn sigh? 

And tears are stealing down your cheek — 

Oh, Ellen, speak, I pray thee, speak t — 


How pale you are ! that eye's blue ray 
Is curdling with your soul’s dismay I 
No more, my love, these vigils keep— 

But cease, my Ellen, cease to weep/ 

4 Ob, Donald! I have pray’d for thee,’ 

The fair*bair’d Ellen trembling said, 

* At this lone hour most ardently, 

For I had deem’d that thou wert dead. 

I d ream'd I saw tbee on the plain. 

And in the mantle of thy gore 
Wert wholly wrapt, — l can no more! 

How oft with pleasure thou and I 
Have gaz’d upon the blue-arch’d sky — 

Have wish d to soar to you high dome. 

To gain at last 44 a starry home I” 

See Donald, see the silent deep 
That in the moonlight seems to sleep : 

View how the paie-fac'd rays are beaming. 

And bow the rippling waves are gleaming j 
If winds arise these waves will roar, 

Aud this sweet scene will be no more; 

If darkling clouds yon orb o’ercast. 

This silvery beauty will not last. 

Tis thus with me when thou art nigh. 

My soul is calm’d, — i cauuot sigh. 

Thou art my orb! my bosom’s Tight! 

Without my Donald all is night. 

Yet e’en with joy’s luxuriant iow, 

There still will tniugle thoughts of woe ; 

Aud all the bliss tin presence briugs, ] 
Departs from me on hasty wings, > 

Chas’d by cold fear’s empoisoned stings. j 
But l’U subdue each dire alarm, 

I’ll sooth my throbbing heart to peace. 

Trust that my love will nerve thy arm, 

And deem that when war's sirife shall cease. 

Thou wilt return iu victory, 

Aud she whose fears will then be o’er. 

Shall taste with thee felicity 
That may not change or alter more ; 

But if at length uty dear hopes fly — 

And all my fond dreams prove untrue, 

If ou the field thou'rt doom'd to die. 

I’ll seek thy ashes where they lie. 

And there I'll perish too!” 

She fell into his arms — and he 
Kiss’d the cold forehead tenderly 
Of that belov'd and lovely one ! — 

Ellen is senseless — Donald gone. 

Edmonton. J. J. LEATHWICK. 


THE CABINET. 


NEW PLAYING CARD8. 

A correspondent iu the Literary Gazette mjs, that 
he has “ invented what may be called a * National and 
Classical Pack of Cards / which will not only give a 
taste for the Fine Arts, bnt will awaken those feelings 
of national pride which always tend to elevate the soul, 

44 By these cards England, Scotland, Wales. 
and Ireland are to be symbolically represented ; and 
instead of the quaint and rude conceit of clubs, dia- 
monds, hearts, and spades, are to be distinguished by 
the appropriate emblems of 4 the Hose,* 4 the Hustle, * 
* the Shamrock,' 4 the Harp.' The leek might perhaps 
be considered as better titled to represent Wales; bnt 
the leek conveys an idea beneath the dignity of the 
subject, and as being nearly related to the onion, ought 
not to be introduced into polite circles; I have there- 
fore adopted the Harp, as more elegant aud classical. 
The court-cards are to be arranged as follows : To be- 
gin with the Knaves — It is really distressing to think 
Knaves should so long have been tolerated in the 
fashionable world, though it is only at the card-table. 
At the time when cards were invented, it is well known 
that the word Knave had a very different signification 
from what it now bears, as it tneaut nothing more than 
Servant : thus the old writers use it — 4 Where be my 
Knaves?’ aud in Fiance it is at this moment called 
4 Valet.’ There are no Knaves there ! How absurd is 
it that this antique phraseology should be kept up when 
the meaning is completely changed ! Why should sound 
outlive sense? Let the Knaves, therefore, be succeed- 
ed by Peasants, not Servants, for the Peasant will be 
a more picturesque object, each in the costarae of bis 
country ; let the characteristic features of his native land 
be strikingly illustrated in a landscape, and the appro- 
priate emblem be represented on the corner of the 
cards in the same manner that the Knaves of each soit 
now bear it. The four Queens are to yield to beautiful 
allegorical figures of the genius of each nation, per- 
sonified in a female form — Britannia, Caledonia, Hi- 
bernia, Cambria. The four Kings shall be converted 
into the tutelar Knights, or Champions — St. George, 
St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. David. The designs for i 
these figures I intend to bare drdwn by eminent artists, I 
and executed in a style o( so much elegance that it | 


cannot possibly fail to excite the admiration of the con- 
noisseur, and will as infallibly encourage a title for 
the Fine Arts among people who have at present to 
little notion of the beanty of emblems and attributes, 
that I am confident they scarcely know a Venn (rout 
Bellona, or an Apollo from a Hercules. Nor is poetry 
to be forgotten. The single Rose, Thistle, Ac. which 
will take place of the Aoes, will leave ample rooa for 
an appropriate motto. As for the national pride (hat 
will be called forth by tbeae cards— can it be doomed? 
For my part I know I shall always play with most 
spirit when Shamrocks are trumps ! The case of these 
cards, instead of being disfigured by the bead of the 
Great Mogul, or Harry tbe Eighth, shall be embel- 
lished with a faithful and bigly-executed portrait of 
His Most Gracious Majesty King George the Foorth, 
surrounded by tbe united emblems of his foot natiou 
and aooompanied by a motto.” 

THE ADOPTED GRANDSON 

Robert, the youngest son of tbe late Rev. Neweone 
Cappe, of the city of York, was nursed in tbertHu- 
try ; and soon after he was brought borne, brioj then 
about four years old, he was playing ie tbe ytrd, when 
an old lady belonging to Mr. Cappe’a coitgregatioo, 
happened to come in, and asked the child, if he kuv 
her? Yes, replied the child, you are my grandaunt; 
an answer which so struck her fancy, that the said to 
him. Well, my dear, continue to call me ao, and I 
will indeed be your grandmaroa. From that tiaoe tho 
insisted upon buying aU his clothes; she made kins 
present of about £1000, in the three per cents, when 
be was about twelve years of age ; and left bin, ti 
Iter death, her own very excellent bouse, ia which the 
had resided, in the city. This pleasing anecdote illu- 
trntes a very important truth ; that events of continuant 
increasing magnitude, often take their rise from roa- 
paratively trivial causes, like a large aad overflows! 
river from an almost imperceptible streamlet 

Mr. Editor, — The preceding anecdote is extracted 
from the Memoirs of Mrs. Cappe, writlea by bemlf, 
and will, I trust, be deemed worthy of a place ia tbe 
Manchester Iris. It is nsual, in modern compositiae, 
to mark those passages which are spoken, with inverted 
double commas. It is remarkable that this jMxetiee 
has never prevailed in the sacred scriptures, sach pas- 
sages being distinguished only by beginning the hrst 
word of each with a capital. I have observed the 
same rule in transcribing the present extract ; Yes, «- 
plied the child, may very properly be printed withoat 
the usual quotation marks, since the words, replied ik 
child, sufficiently point out wbat is supposed to be 
spoken, though constituting, in fact, a part of the 
narration. Year’s truly, S. X. 

VISIT TO CINTRA, IN PORTUGAL, AND TB* 
ADJACENT CONVENT. 

From '* Recollections of the Peninsula." 

I was very anxious [says oar Traveller] ta «*>1 
Cintra, a spot celebrated by* all travellers, and pro- 
verbial with tbe inhabitants of Lisboa, for its romantic 
beauty. Our party, consisting of six, set oat at few 
o’clock one morning, in three cabriolets, and after a 
pleasant drive of two boars, reached Calax, asomiwf 
palace of tbe Queen’s, with a small towa attached. 
Tbe country through which we passed to Calax pre- 
sented nothing in its appearanoe remarkable, if I cv 
cept some fields of Indian corn, and some edges formed 
by American aloes, of prodigious wise and moemnv 
beauty. Tbe prickly pear, m very hideous pbrnt, *** 
here and there scattered among them. After visilisf 
tbe palace, which is not fine, and tbe apartments oeitHr 
magnificently nor elegantly decorated, we basteied 
back to oor coffee, and, after breakfast, resaming ** 
seats, we arrived, in lesa than three boars, at Gstn* 
Tbe scenery, as you approach tho town, is truly 
chanting. The rich and variegated wood, which dotta 
the side of the mountain ri ing above Cintra, the —*7 
brown, or rather the golden tinge, of the moss; ***** 
towards the crest of it, and the bare, grey, and mb* 
shaped rock, which crowns its lofty surnsrit, f® 1 * * 
picture, such as only the pencil of a ■aster, a 
pen of a poet, could attempt to sketch with Welit£ 
Tbe town itself, though considerably elevated* lw* 
below the mountain ; and aU around is beaaty, sfasda 
and renose. The white and farrowed bark* sad m* 


and repose. 
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bsUstic fora of the pale cork-tree; the low dark 
olire, the green leaf and golden fruit of the orange., 
the treiliocd vine, and the wild geranium, all here 
ooabiae to deck the fare of nature with eberras that 
have always new and interesting attractions. We soon 
left ear inn, and mounted on asset, with two sprightly 
boys for our guides, set forth to visit the Convent, 
which is built nearly at the top of the Cintra mountain. 
You loonge at your ease on a large pack-saddle, co- 
vered with green cloth, and it is truly surprising to 
ne with how much safety and activity these auiinals 
carry yoa up paths, rocky, uneven, and dangerously 
steep. A monk received us at the gate of the Convent, 
tad conducted us all over it ; it is a very perfect, com- 
plete thing ; aud the site of it. for singularity and bold- 
ness, is nnri vailed. It is, in fact, utterly seoluded 
from the world ; and yet the eye may range over the 
vast Atlantic, far aa mortal vision permits, or may rest 
on lovely vales and dark-bosomed glens beneath. The 
tar, too, may catch, on the one side, the hoarse voice 
of the rising storm ; or may listen, on the other, to 
those pleasing and sweet sounds, which speak of rural 
oocapstioos and of rural happiness. 

If a man, at the age of sixty, stood alone in the 
world, without wife, relative, or fritwd, to such a s,<ot 
as this, might ho retire for life. When death carries 
ofT our little store of affection, by layiog its cold hand 
on the hearts where that treasure was boarded, whither 
can we go for comfort? The sad bosom, and the ray- 
less eye, are ill calculated to inspire new loves, or to 
attract new friendships. Oh ! I can imagine many 
esses, where the calm of a retired monastery would 
afford consolation to the woonded spirit ! 

On oar return to the inn at Cintra, on a subsequent 
day, we found a comfortable dinner, cooked and served 
up ia the plain Eoglish fashion ; well -cooled wine of 
Ccuhuea, very nearly resembling claret, — left the epi- 
cure nothing to desire ; and somewhat fatigued, yet 
delighted with our journey,, we retired to excellent 
beds ia dean, well -furnished apartments. 

There is another Convent, not far from Cintra, curi- 
uasly boilt, among some wild and romantic rocks, the 
walls, doors, and furniture of which are all of oork. 
The Convent is inhabited by some poor humble Francis- 
uu; they have a pretty garden, and a small orangery. 

ENGLAND . 

The increase of population which England has 
•eqaired is unequalled in any other country of 
JBarope. It took place in a period of time exclusively 
devoted to war ; a circumstance in general rather con- 
trary than favourable to such an augmentation. In 
comparing it abstractedly with what happens on the 
continent, we may well be astonished ; but reflection 
moon shows us, that what afflicts the continent like a 
plague, necessarily wastes its powfer against the barriers 
-which nature and civilization have raised up for the 
defence of England. In effect, she is situated and 
mocially cons tit a ted in sacb a manner, that what pro- 
almees evil in others, causes good for her ; that what 
onuses others to retrograde makes her advance ; that 
what thins the ranks of other nations, thickens those of 
XSwgland. War affects only the coffers of Great Britain; 
lemr cities and her fields are uninjured. Devastation, 
•gfipe usual companion of war, expires on her shore, and 
ewanot mount those insulated citadels which give her 
the empire of. the ocean. England chases before her 
war and all its plagues, as we see those vessels which 
■amain has rendered the rivals, or rather the conquerors 
of the elements,. scatter, with the thunder that arms 
eBerir aides, those stormy clouds which heaven has 
f€>med from the vapours of the sea. Whilst almost all 
ibe capitals of Europe were oocapied by the enemy ; 

twenty Princes were fugitive and wandering, or 
ret^rnmg in humiliation to their dilapidated dominions, 
F n^lasil remained immoveable and inviucihle in the 
of her waves, and attracted to her bosom all the 
merchandise of the world. She had clothed 
\wtV armed friends and enemies ; the arts, excited by 
am ®* amity, grew np to perfection, and created at once 
apr«tite and attraction for their productions. Being 
immwsiantly applied to the gratification of a taste now 
ii cinema universal, they opened doors which force had 
cc’pteloued. In such a slat? of things it is very evident, 
ttssatf for one maa who falls in the field of battle, industry 
7<ui*r«th a hundred men to co-operate in a re-produc- 


tion which without it would have been denied them. 
Thus it is ibat from the bosom of death, from the very 
abjss from which life is buried, life is re-produced and 
multiplied for Eogland . — Abbe de Pradt. 

BELIEF in WITCHCRAFT in CENTRAL INDIA. 

The idea entertained of Dhakans, or witches, is, that 
certain women (generally the old and wrinkled) are en- 
dowed with a limited supernatural power, which, though 
it does not enable them to see into futurity, or to obtain 
what they wish, empowers them, with the aid of their 
familiar, or Bheer, and by their incaotatious, to inflict 
pains, diseases, or death, npon human beings or animals, 
as they may desire to gratify their malice or resent- 
ment. The common mean to which they are believed 
to have resorted to accomplish their vengeance is, caus- 
ing the gradual decay of the liver of the person or ani- 
mal they wish to destroy. Their power of witchcraft 
exists on the 14tb, 15th, and 29th of every month. It is 
also very strong during certain periods of the year, 
particulsrly nine days before Dusserah feast ; but the 
Dewally is the time when tbey have most power. At 
other periods Dbakuns appear, dre»s, talk, and eat, like 
other women ; but, when the (it is on them, they are 
sometimes seen with their eyes glaring red, their hair 
dishevelled and bristled, while their head is often toss- 
ed around in a strange convulsive manner. On the 
nights of these days they are believed to go abroad, and, 
after casting off their garments, to ride upon tigers and 
other wild animals ; and if tbey desire to go upon the 
water, the alligators come, like the beasts of the forest 
at their call, and they disport in rivers and lakes npon 
their baoks till near dawn of day, about which period 
they always return home, and assume their usual forms 
and occupations. Such absurd belief would not merit 
mention, did not the numerous murders (tbey can be 
called by no other name) which it annually produces 
foroe it into notice. It is calculated, and on tolerable 
data, that within the last thirty years, above a thousand 
women have been pat to death as witches in this coun- 
try, of whom a very large proportion have perished by 
the orders of Zalim Singh, regent of Kotab, who, with 
all hia extraordinaay talent, is remarkable for bis weak, 
childish superstition upon this point His reputation 
has gone far to confirm the belief of others, aud in se- 
veral late morders of supposed witobes, bis example 
has been brought forward, while the acknowledged su- 
periority of bis understanding has been urged as an in- 
fallible proof the existence of sorcery, aod of its guilty 
supernatural agents. The usual mode of proving whether 
an accused woman is a witch, is through a religious 
mendicant of low tribe, who is termed a Bbopab, and is 
believed to have the talent of discovering those who 
have the latent power of sorcery ; but, generally, for a 
woman of a village to be old and haggard, and bad-tem- 
pered, ia sufficient to make suspicion fall npon her. 
If a man, bis wife, or child, or any of his cattle, remain 
long in bad health, or die suddenly, and any old woman 
is supposed to have an ill-will against him or bis family, 
she ia seized, and red pepper is staffed into her ejes : 
if this process does n >t produce tears, the unfortunate 
cresture is condemned ; sometimes she is flogged with 
the brances of the nux vomica, or with the root of the 
palroa christi, or castor-oil plant ; and if these (after 
other stripes have failed) make her call out, she is 
deemed a sorceress, for they alone can inflict pain upon 
snch a being. On other occasions, the witch is tied in 
a bag and thrown into a pool, where sinking is the onlj 
proof of her innocence. If her straggles keep her afloat, 
she is inevitably condemned and punished, either by 
being obliged to drink the water used by the leather- 
dressers, which is a degradation from caste, or by hav- 
ing her nose cut off, or being put to death. The latter 
often occurs through the superstitious fears of princes ; 
or among the lower classes, through the violent resent- 
ment of individuals ; nor are the latter exposed to suf- 
fer for such crimes, when they can prodace any ground 
whatever for their suspicion. — Malcolm's Memoir of 
Central India. 

Mr. Editor, — There. is, off the northern part of 
the coast of. Norway, a celebrated whirlpool, known 
by the name of the Maelslroom, which, even at the 
distance of eight or nine miles, is said to attract vessels, 
snd impetuously and irresistibly burry them to destruc- 
tion. 1 have sometime* been tempted to compare the 


Manchester Iris to this noted whirlpool. Its 
attractive power is generally felt and acknowledged ; 
but, unhappily, many of the articles consigned, from 
time to time, to its powerful influence, are seen no 
more again for ever ! This is apparently the anhappy 
fate of many a rare and curious article, without regard 
to sterling merit, or the age and sex of the respective 
authors. 

The beautiful little poem, oo Life, written by the 
celebrated Mrs. B., in her eightieth year, appears to 
have been swallowed np in this literary gnlf. And. yet 
it had many things to recommend it to your particular 
notice and protection. First, its own intrinsic merit ; 
secondly, it was written by a lady ; thirdly, by a lady 
in her eightieth year, the author of many admired 
pieces, — the Three Warnings, for instance ; fourthly, 
it contains a very just and interesting picture of human 
life ; and fifthly, as I have every reason to suppose, it 
has never yet appeared in print. Some of your readers, 
Mr. Editor, have been anxiously looking, week after 
week, and Iris following Iris, for this admired poem, 
this literary morceasi, but have hitherto been disap- 
pointed. That you may not j>lead the Printers' usual 
apology, want of copy , I now send you a duplicate copy 
of this poem, and I flatter myself you will avail yourself 
of this second opportunity of adding to the gratification 
of your readers, generally, and, more particularly, of 
obliging yonr sincere friend, and occasional corres- 
pondent. S. X. 

LINES ON LIFE.* 


Written by Mrs, 2?., in her eightieth year. 

Say ye, who through the round of forescore years 
-Have known its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears ; 
Say, what is life, ye veterans who have trod. 

Step following step, its flowery, thorny road ? 

Enough of good, to kindle warm desire y 
Enough of ill, to damp the rising fire ; 

Enough of love and fancy, joy and hope, 

To fan desire, and give the passions scope ; 

Enough of disappointment, sorrow, pain. 

To seal the Wise-man’s saying, Allis vain , 

And quench the wish to live those years again. 

Soience to man unfolds her various store,. 

And gives enough to prompt the wish for more ; - 
Systems and sons lie open to his gaze, 

Natore invites his love, and God his praise, 

Yet doubt and ignorance with his feelings sport. 

And Jacob's ladder is some rounds too short* 

Yet still to humble hope enough is given 
Of light from Reason’s lamp, and light from Heaven, 
To teach us what to follow, what to shun. 

To bow the bead, and say, Thy Will be done. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Cure for Cancer . — Sheep sorrel, (leal like that of clo- 
ver,) express the juice on a pewter plate; expose it to 
the sno till it assumes the consistency of salve— spply 
this as a plaster to the cancer, aod change it occasion- 
ally as necessity may require. It will folly and entire- 
ly extract the cancer. If the disease be really cancer, 
the application will causa pain ; if not, no pain will 
ensue. 

Cockroaches. — An infalliable means to destroy 
them will be found in giving them tho roots of the 
eratnm vireas, commonly called black hellebore, which 
grows wild in onr country on marshy grounds,- and may 
be got of oar market people. Strew these roots about 
the floor at night, and next morning yoo will find all the 
family of cockroaches dead or dying, from having eaten 
it, which tbey will do with great avidity. Tbey will 
never fail to eat it while they can get at it, and will as 
sure die. It causes them to froth at the mouth, and 
split in the back occasionally. The plant is in full 
growth . — Bolton Express. 

Infallible Remedy against Bed Bugs , — Take one ounce 
of Csmpbor, wrap it in a linen cloth, and sospend it 
at the bead of the bed, and as tb*- camphor evaporates, 
the bugs will deeamp. We ara assured, hy a person 
who has repeatedly made the experiment, that this is | 
ntyer-failing remedy. — American Paper. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

(From the Literary Gasette.) 

** TM vestal while the diVtd event draws nigh 
Seems more impatient o’er the waves to fly — 

Fate spars her on—" Falconer *e (Shipwreck. 

Why, Sir, sailors that know the construction of a 
ship, how the timbers and knees are jointed together, 
and where every treenail is drove, are far more timor- 
ous in a gale of wind, than those who are ignorant of 
her frame-work. By the same rale, I have known some 
surgeons who are skill'd in anatomy, apt to be narvons 
upon occasions. But howsomever, a gale of wind is no 
plaything, Sir. Yon have never witness'd one at sea ; 
by mayhap yon'd like a rough description from an old 
weather-beaten Tar, who, ever since he was the height 
of a quart pot, has been working against wiod and tide 
and braved every billow, front the Bay of Biscay to the 
Bay of Beogal ; bnt, bless you, what’s the use on it — I 
went to windward like smoke. Well, Sir, Twasjin a 
Transport of 600 tons ; a pretty ship, sail’d like a mer- 
maid, and sat on the water like a duck ; but no matter. 
Well, we sailed from St Andero with sick and wound- 
ed troops, and women ; there were some officers, too, 
with their families, and we were hound to our own dear 
native land ; bnt before I proceed I’ll just give you a 
sketch of our passengers : and, first, was Capt R — of 
— regiment, a fine Dalgetty-looking old veteran, with 
flowing locks as white Us a 9now-baJI : be bad sought 
the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth, but 
he’d no interest, Sit, and having buried his wife in a 
foreign land, was now returning home with his two 
daughters, lovely girls, the prop and stay of bis declin- 
ing age ; they were sweet flowers, and when they used 
to sit on the deck at each side of their father, administer* 
ing the balm of consolation to his wounded spirit, ’twas 
like the picture of Mercy and Benevolence soothing the 
sorrows of Time. Thfcn there was Lieut. N — arid bis 
wife, a very interesting couple, and yet they were but 
one in mind. He had been severely wounded, and she 
had quitted her Country to attend the partner of her 
heart, but now, through grief and too close attention to 
his wants, droop'd like a lily withering in the storm, 
and seemed fast hastening to that bOtrt-ne whence no 
travellers return : they had one little boy about eight 
years old, the mother** darling and the father’s pride. 
Next there was Doctor Mac I— a native of anid Reekie : 
he was a staunch kirk o’ Scotland man, as kind a soul 
as ever broke the bread of life, and treated the poor 
fellows under his care with the tenderness of a parent : 
he bad national prejudices, to be aure — call’d Doctor 
Johnson an ** ig-no-ram-ass,” and used to boast of his 
acquaintance with Rah Borns, who was an old croney 
of his father’s : “ I ken’d him fu’ well (said he,) when 
biggit near the Brig of Ayr ; he would come to the 
hoose and sit with my gude feyther for the hour tbe- 
gither o’er the brandy-stoop, and crack of auld lang 
syne ; but they are gan the way of aw flesh, and we 
must prepare to follow.” But I mustn't forget Lieut. 
B — he was what you call an in-fid-hell, T don’t know 
what it means, but some of the sodgers fold me he’d no 
more religion than a pope ; he had committed a fox -paw 
by profaning one of the Spanish churches, but be got 
over that, for his uncle was a nobleman : however, one 
day his regiment was order’d on some dangerous and 
honourable service, and so he throws himself into the 
sick-list with a gum-boil io his throat ; but it wouldn't 
do, and he was near getting ao emetic which would have 
made him throw up hia commission, so the Geoeral, to 
save him, sent him home to take chargd of the troops j 
but be was much despised, particularly by the ladies. 
He would often fall foul of the Doctor, aud one fine 
clear night, when the stars were all glowing, I was at 
the helm, and the good old Scot was pointing ’em out 
by name to one of the lassies, and says he, “ The hea- 
'vens declare the glory of God! Wha but a. gowk wad 
suppose that yon bright orbs were produced by blind 
chance, and that they have continued preceesely in tho 
same place nearly sax thoosand years, without a super- 
intending power?” Up comes the young spark, and 
overhaul’d a great deal of lingo ; but I couldn’t under- 
stand it ; I recollect the Doctor saying “ Hoot hoot, 
wait a wee mon — wait a wee — If there is a God I’m 
right, and if there’s nae God I’m right still.” Well, 
Sir, these were our priuoipa! cabin passengers : there 


were others but I shall tire you to describe ’em 
all. The sodgers, poor souls, were most of ’em in 
a very low state, and the incessant quarrelling of the 
women deprived them of rest; — to be sure there 
were some exceptions, where the wife attended to the 
wants of her wounded but brave husband and sooth'd 
Ilia harsh complainings with a voice of soften’d tender- 
ness, and these were generally the youngest and pretti- 
est amongst ’em. But to proceed : We had been ont 
about ten days with tolerable fair weather, when just at 
the end of the dog-watch (that's about eight o'clock in 
the evening, Sir) a sudden squall hove the ship on her 
beam ends, and away went the main-top-sail clean out 
of the bolt-ropes — What a scene of confusion ! The 
shrill howl of the wind — the shrieks of the women — 
the flapping of the fragments of the sail — the groans of 
the sufferers below, the dashing of tbe waters, and the 
yo-hoy of the sailors, with tbe bellowing of the captain 
—formed a oonoert which I dare say you have no de- 
sire to bear. We clued up till the squall was a little 
abated, and then all bands were employed in bending a 
new topsail : this occupied ns till near midnight, and 
the gale continuing we furled the fore and mizen top- 
sails, and set the reef’d foresail and trysail. By the 
reoknoning, we were at no great distance from Ushant, 
and tbe wind being fair, we entertain’d hopes of soon 
getting into Plymouth : indeed by the time we had got 
all snag, the storm abated considerably, so, instead of 
turning in, we were obliged to remain on deck and set 
tbe topsails again ; but scarce had we loosed the sails, 
when the wind took us right a-head, and blew harder 
than ever. Of all places in the world, the Bay of Bis- 
cay is the worst for a cross sea ; you never know where 
it will take you. “ Hold on aloft !” roared the captain, 
who saw it coming, and clang to the weather-shrouds ; 
“ Hold on fore and aft ; mind yonr helm ; ease her, 
boy, ease her.” The aea struck ns amidships, and a 
whole body of water burst upon the deck : away went 
bulwarks, boats, hen-coops, and every thing moveable. 
“ A min overboard, a man overboard!” was echoed 
from all" sides, and as soon as our eyes were clear of 
salt spray we saw three poor fellows buffeting with tbe 
waves; one was the helmsman, the others were inva- 
lids, who had crawl’d on deck for air. Oh, Sir, 'twas 
a distressing sight. At first we could hear them hal- 
looing for assistance, and then their voices were lost in 
tbe bowling of the gale ; bnt we saw them. Sir, a long 
while. The helmsman had got hold of a spar, and one 
of tbe others on the boat’s keel ; the third had sunk ! 
We kept sight of the first nearly all day, but couldn't 
save him, for another sea had carried away the bowsprit 
and foremast; the second, after remaining some time on 
tbe beat's bottom, let go hia hold ; tbe boat still floated 
on tbe wave, but he was gone for ever ! O what most 
have been my poor messmate's feelings — his ship in 
view, though leaving him — himself devoted to destruc- 
tion — the dark waters yawning on all sides to receive 
their prey — every billow a threatening grave — no hope. 
Thought he then of home? his wife, bis little ones? Oh, 
Sir, wbat mast have been bis feelings ! As night ap 
proach’d, so darker grew each scene of horror, and its 
deep’ning shades fell heavy on tbe seaman’s soul. We 
bad but little command of tbe ship, and were fast drift- 
ing to leeward. Night came, nnd sky and ocean seem'd 
blended together in the distance, while the sea around 
was one white fosm. Wave after wave washed over 
us ; the well wss sounded, alarm was pictured on every 
countenance— she' had sprung a leak. All bands mus- 
ter’d st the pamps, but the water gained so fast— death 
stared us in the face ! From the commencement of the 
gale, all tbe hatches were batten’d down, so that the 
poor creatures below were in total darkness, and nearly 
without food or air : some had fallen out of their ham- 
mocks, and, unable to rise, had been dash’d from side 
to side with tbe motion of the ship till they expired. 
Tbe good Doctor exerted himself to the utmost, but to 
little purpose. About four in the morning the water 
bad gained so mnch that every hope had fled, and tbe 
ship was sinking fast. Tbe passengers after many strug- 
gles crowded on tbe deck, but scarcely were they se- 
cured when a dreadful shock told us snotber fatal truth. 
The ship had struck ! Men, women, sod children, rush’d 
from below, and every breaker carried off its victims. 
Oh wbat a scene of horror ! W e saw our companions 
washed from oar side — witness’d their straggles as a 
prelude to our own — beard tbe loud yell when the last 


desth-pang parted soul aud body— sad saw the ekiUrts 
clinging round tbe parents as they soak tocher < 
Every wave threw us higher on the rocke, and 
dawned with the day ; but Vain were our efforti toX 
cover laud, all was one raging foam. I bad united to 
secure Captain R — and bis daughters to tbe tafaril- 
the esptaio bad done the same by Lieut N— 
his wife ; the Doctor bad shifted for himself, mpport- 
ing Lieut B— who clung round him in trembling aim, 
till u sailor, observing bis situation, gave him a feh ir 
to tbe ring-bolt, nod there he eat pale and qoimiir 
wishing the bitterness of death had pass'd, yet (feed- 
ing iU approach, trying to pray, yet miagling cents 
with hia pray'rs — shrieking as the roaring billows disk'd 
over us, and then laughing in all the cOavalijre agoiy 
of bitter despair. Wbat a contrast to the worthy Doc- 
tor ! there was no fear in his Ibek, ’twas cahn resign, 
tion, and an eje of tender compassion beat spoo bis 
fellow-sufferers : I heard him repeating to blmself “ 1 
know in whom I have believed, I knew that my Re. 
deemer Irvetb.” But ob the anguish of the grey bmvd 
father, at each arm was thrown around those lardy 
plants, whose growth he’d wateh’d from oarliest refu- 
cy ; and first he turned to the youngest- “ Earn,” 
said he- and then to the other, “ Elisa,” ns if it was a 
dreadful dream whose certainty he fear’d ; “ Ebbs, 
Elisa, both my children — both doom’d to perish ! It 
there no hope ? Great God, on me — on me inflict you 
wrath, but spare, ob spare my children.” Mr. N— hid 
suffered severely from his wounds, and since tbe gale 
they bad burst out afresh : his wife bring rftmd kb 
neck, and feebly be grasp’d his boy between kb kim 
— bis bold relax’d — grew weaker — and tbe poor child 
was wash’d away ! Shrieking, the mother shook ber 
husband in all the anguish of maddening tonsre — m 
notice was returned — bis spirit bad fled ! And sow i 
tremendous breaker came rolling tow7dsatf,ai if mi- 
tering all its force to close the dreadful tceae : it struck 
the ship— the rending timbers separated, barryiagavty 
that part of the stern where the sufferers werelaib'd- 
I saw no more and recollect bnt little, except the hor- 
rid crash and tbe gurgling waters in my ears, mingled 
with groans and shrieks. When I recovered, I fond 
myself laying on an old sail in a fishing vessel. They 
bad observed me clinging to part of (he flostiag wreck, 
and at imminent risk to themselves bad pick’d me sp. 
Three others were likewise saved, a soldier sod two 
sailors — all, all the rest bad perished ! We bad itrsck 
upon those dangerous sunken rocks on tbe cout of 
France, called the Saints, several miles from land, and 
where many a gallant ship and hardy Tar have ningM 
their timbers together — and those sweet girls, too— bst 
they are happy, Sir, they are happy in aootbfr uul i 
better world, where the wicked ceaae from troobiug 
and the weary are at rest. An Old Sailol 


PERSIAN MELODIES. 

I.— TO THE KHAR-I-JARD, OR YELLOW THO*.*. 

Sweet thorn of the desert, 

Tby blossom appears 
Like some lonely plant 
That lightens tbe spheres ; 

Tbe rose is less lovely, 

Though fairer her flower. 

Though morning has hailed ber 
The queen of the bower. 

She blooma where the lilies 
Are blooming beside her. 

She blows where no shadow 
Hangs over to hide her, 

Bat thou, where sad Nature 
For ever has Down'd, 

Where all Ibinga are gloomy 
And desolate round. 

Farewell ! when thy beautiful 
Blossoms I see. 

Bright shrub, 1 shall borrow 
, This lesson from thee : 

As thy flowers smile out 
Thro’ tbe thorns that eutwioe them, 

So our pleasures arise 

From tbe sorrows that shrine them. 
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II. 

Yea, Layla, I had colled a flower 
To place it in tliy virgin bower ; 

Bat then metboaght no flower so fair 
.As when thyself art blooming there. 

I fain would round thy bosom twine 
A string of those bright gems that shine 
'Where Unmu's* fondling billow curls 
Around the beds of sleeping pearls ; 

But every tboughful eye would see 
A gem of purer light in thee, 

And, lost in thy more brilliant ray, 

How soon those pearls would fade away ! 

b lb< sea of Uuunao, the Persian Gulf, famous for to pearls. 


THE VIRGIN CHIME. 

There is nothing I regret more than the gradual dis- 
use of those old customs with which my youth was so 
ftnilisr, and which were preserved in my own parish 
when almost the remembrance of them had died away, 
tad was forgotten even in the very neighbourhood. I 
well recollect the pride of the old sexton in keeping op 
these memorials of otbe^ years, and have frequently 
listened with pleasure to the simple arguments he 
hroaghl forward to support his opinion, and the long 
harangue which used so mnoh to delight the villagers, 
who gathered round to hear the venerable sage deal 
forth as it were his scraps of wisdom to the gaping 
throeg. 

With all the pedantry, which a village schoolmaster 
even though snperannnsted still retains, (and he had 
not forgotten that he once filled that honourable situa- 
tion,) he would place himself under a venerable yew, 
which for centuries had graced the churchyard. — There 
would he hold forth in mystic lore, (for he still inter- 
larded his 'speeches with latin and greek) to the great 
gntfifieilion of his rostio audience, and it was pleasing 
Co observe with wbat attention the children listened to 
his discourses ; the smiles of approbation which were 
visible on every countenance, and the low bow or re- 
spectful courtesy were to him ample acknowledgment. 

I have seen the old sexton so lost in admiration at the 
effect produced by his address, as to remain gazing 
■pan himself with evident delight, yet so wrapt up and 
absent ns only to recollect himself when heavy drops 
of ruin began to penetrate the far-worn threads of n 
eoce black coat. Then, and not till then would he ap- 
pear to remember that night was approaching ; and 
when the owl had commenced its bootings from the 
rains of a neighbouring barn, and perhaps affrighted 
at the melancholy noise, (for the sexton had his super- 
stitions feelings) be would with quick pace regain his 
borne, and there tell of the frightful visions and awful 
w wings that interrupted his delightful reverie. 

It was on a cool bat beiatifal evening towards the 
commencement of spring, when natnre arises from her 
bed of snow, aod reanimates herb and plant, that I 
wandered aloog the fields to admire the beauties and 
the glories of the season. The crescent moon rode 
calmly along an unsullied sky. which was studded with 
mjriads of fairest stars ; the light was pale and quiver- 
ing, and all was quiet below; the breeze had died 
away, the hum of the labourer and the wbis le of the 
pWghboy alike bad ceased, and night reigned in all 
lier stillness. I strolled towards the churchyard, — to 
members a scene of terrors, but 1 had learned only to 
regard the many monuments of mortality which cover- ] 
ed it, as reiterating the great truth which every work 
of God and man so loudly proclaims ; — I felt the place 
congenial to my sorrows as promising a speedy relief 
and termination to my pains nod troubles ; and yet I 
refined nothing at my lot, but why should I thus bur- 
tfewen the paper with my own feelings f When I gained 
th^ spot to which I generally resorted first — the grave 
of my parents, (and it was ander the branches of the 
ol^L jew) I aaw the form of the sexton prostrate on the 
'bc^nch, gazing npon the star-lit sky ; he seemed lost in 
wediutiou, and heeded not my approach ; but. regard- 
lest of bis reverie. I broke in upon it, and with a 
Crmndly salute soon aroused his wanderiog senses. 

1 found him in a most commonicative hum oar, and 
b* was already lannobing out on the miraculous powers 
wrorkad by a comet upon an old cripple, in which be 
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placed implicit confidence, when we were interrupted 
by the appearance of a poor emaciated female ; she 
oaroe to request that the pasting bell might toll the de- 
parture of her only child, who was bnrnt to death. 
With all the alacrity of a much younger man he went 
to make preparations for announcing the. termination of 
another mortal's career. I requested the poor woman 
to rest herself, and give me a short aocount of herself 
and the caose of this melancholy event. She had lost 
her husband some months before by a malignant fever, 
which once threatened to deprive her of her only 
daughter, bat the pang was spared for a short while, 
to fall more heavily at a future period. The poor child 
was only reserved as a small and passing comfort, soon 
to leave an afflicted and broken-hearted pareDt, bereft 
of every stay and every consolation. The poor woman 
bad that morning gone out for.a few hours to the fune- 
ral of her mother, leaving her infant, as she was ac- 
customed to do, in the house. But on her return, in- 
stead of the usual welcome, all was silent, the door 
was open, but her child was not there ; she looked in 
every corner but they were vacant ; her mind became 
confused, after the melancholy task she had just per- 
formed : little was she prepared for the disappearance 
of her daughter, and the necessary uneasiness aod 
pain it occasioned her ; but had hoped to find relief 
and consolation in the innocent prattle, with which she 
alwajs endeavoured to dry the tears and dispel the 
gloom from her mother’s countenance. The poor wo- 
man distracted with the suspense was hastening to en- 
quire from a neighbour whether she had seen her Alice, 
when, awful sight, her almost consumed body was 
lying in her path — when she had related thus far, her 
emotions became so excessive that I begged she would 
desist, and assisted her to gain her solitary home. It 
was a small bat neat cottage, surrounded with a creep- 
ing rose, which shed its perfumes around, and gave a 
sweet breath to the night. The moon was shining fall 
upon it, and I could discern by its light the neatness 
with which the small garden before the house was ar- 
ranged ; but there was a deadly stillness about the scene 
which sensibly affected me on approaching this scene 
of death. As I entered the cottage I saw the pallet 
npon which lay the remains of one of the most inter- 
esting works of oar Creator; her features were not 
touched by the fire, bat agooy bad contracted the brow, 
and the beautiful blue eyes were starting from their 
sockets. There was a look of the deepest pain uppn 
her countenance, and her hair hung loose opou her 
shoulders. Her mother burst into a frantic ory as we . 
entered the house, and it was a painful task to appease 
her wounded feelings. 1 left her, hnt promised to re- 
turn and see that necessary preparations were made for 
performing the last offices to the dead. 

I walked slowly and thoughtfully towards the church, 
the moon was bright io the cloudless sky, the music of 
a babbling brook which ran at my feet, seemed to loll 
my soul into a peaceful quiet, and to remove those 
deep and heart-rending feelings 'which the scene I had 
so lately wituessed called up. There was a peaceful 
serenity in nature which accorded well with my dispo- 
sition at that moment, and I gained the church-yard 
ere I was aware of having trodden half the road. The 
sound that reached my ear was not that which, is cus- 
tomary a? the knell to announce the departure of onr 
brethren ; but, it was a peal I remembered to have 
beard when very yooog ; it was on the loss of a play- 
mate who was burnt to death on his birth-day ; glad 
was his little heart as the morning brqke, sod bustle 
and joy stirred him as he made the preparation to see 
bis friends, but melancholy was the close of that day, 
ere that sun, which be bad seen rise in all its majesty, 
was gone to rest, his eyes were closed for aver, — his 
feeling heart was insensible to pity and to love, and 
that pulse which so often beat for misery aod wretohed- 
ness was stilled in death his arm was nerveless, and 
his tongue was for ever silenced ! 

Such was the peal which then rung upon my ear, and 
awakened all the sympathies of yonth within my bosom. 
I found the old sexton at his post ringing two of the 
three bells of our parish church, and his soo, who bad 
some time since arrived at manhood, assisting with the 
other. As I entered the place where they sat, the old 
maa heaved a deep sigh, and I could see, by the faint 
light of the lantern (which hang dose to his features,) 
a heavy tear start from his hollow eye and fall from bis 
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wrinkled face upon tbe gronpd ; another was succeed- 
ing, but as if ashamed of this expression of his finer 
feelings, be dashed it from. "bis eye, ere it bad folly 
shown itself. “ Seldom,*’ exclaimed he, “ have I 
been called to this Jask, and Qnly once since I remem- 
ber has the virgin chime been rang by these bells ; and 
may they never again sonnd so awfnl a (note- True 
it is that the costom is dying away, bnt whilst I have 
strength to pull, tbe habits of onr fathers shall be con- 
tinued in my native place ; bnt when death shall olaim 
tbe shattered remains of an old man, bis name and the 
customs he so long sopported will alike sink into obli- 
vion and not a trace remain of either.** I tried to 
soothe his feelings, and when tbe hour bad elapsed he 
accompanied roe. We left tbe obaroh, silent- was tbe 
scene, and it seemed to have a like influence upon ns, 
for not a word escaped our lips daring tbe walk ; we 
parted, and painful reflection occupied the night, till 
sweet and refreshing slombera tranquillized my perturb- 
ed bosom. „ 

Liverpool, 182S. IGNOTO. 


DUNGEONS OF THE INQUISITION IN MADRID. 


The soldiers, after searching the apartments, entered 
some cellars, where daylight had never, or but faintly* 
been admitted. There they found human beings, mwe 
like skeletons, who had foe many years been invoking 
death to pot an end to their .sufferings. They bad been 
accused of crimes entirely unknown to them. Tbe sol- 
diers foond many human bones of other unhappy beings, 
who had been sacrificed in this Tartarean abode ; and 
where the prerogative of tbe king oonld not extend to 
protect them, nor jaatice interfere. Tbe officer infono- 
ed me that many foreigners bad suddenly disappeared, 
and had never been heard of afterwards. Every one 
was fearful of enquiring about the fate of any of hia 
friends, who might have disappeared, lest be should 
meet a similar fate. Age, sex, or wealth, claimed no 
exemption from the effects of this infernal power. Here 
the officer became animated, and continued with energy : 
" Religion alone is not the pretext for their displeasure 
and persecution ; private hatred, jealousy, or a thirst 
for revenge have furnished reasons for the exercise of 
their demoniacal vengeance.’* 

I repeatedly interrupted the narrative of the speaker 
manifesting some doubts of the accuracy of his state- 
ment, particularly as far as regarded the aocounts he 
had heard of the tortures which had been inflicted by 
this tribunal ; which would draw tears from the most 
inveterate tyrant, and can hardly, one would suppose, 
be a true description of any punishment decreed in the 
present century. 

Some of the tortures alluded to wore, according io 
his narrative, as follow : tbe victim wan fastened on 
large planks with iron hooks, and was compelled to 
swallow, through pipes, great quantities of water. In 
tbe mean time they placed on his stomach heavy bur- 
dens, some of them as heavy aa five hundred-weight. 
Others had their heads shaved, were .chained to the 
walls, and cold water dropped in drop# upon their bead*. 
“ This,” exclaimed tbe officer, ,f moat fill every bginan 
being with horror, when be reflects that inch cruelty 
could be tolerated in tbe preseot enlightened age, and 
practised, too, in the name, and under the sanction iOf 
religion !*’ — Bramseris Remarks on the North of Spain . 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

St. Petersburg, 1823., 

On the Oth of this month the Enterprise corvette, of 
the Imperial nsvy, sailed from Cronstedt under the 
command of Captain Otto Von Kotzebue. This vessel 
was built in the course of last winter, expressly for this 
Expedition. It carries 24 cannon, and bss s crew of 
IS officers and 80 men, sllof them volunteers from the 
royal navy. There are besides two Physicians, both 
well versed in natural history, an Astronomer, a Min- 
eralogist, and a Naturalist. One of tbe Physicians is 
Dr. Escbscbols, who accompanied Captain Kotzebue 
in his voyage on board tbe Roriek. Tbe astronomer is 
M. Preiss, assistant in the University of Dnrpat The 
mineralogist ,aod the naturalist are Messrs. Lint* and 
Hoffman, both likewise from Dorpat Tbe ship is 
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bound to Rio do Janeiro, tboa round Capo Horn to the 
Sooth Sea. This will be Captain Kotaebne's third voy- 
ige round the world. The first was twenty years ago, 
with Captain Krnsenatern ; the second on board the 
Rorick fitted oot at the expense of Count Romanxow, 

Obstruction of Blood in tub Lungs.— The An- 
nals of Philosophy of the present month contains a 
valuable communication from Dr. Williams, of Liver- 
pool, on the immediate cause and effect of the obstruc- 
tion of blood in the lungs. After remarking that it 
has not hitherto been shown by physiologists, how or 
upon what principle it happens, that immediately on the 
cessation of life, the arteries become comparatively 
empty and flattened, Dr. Williams gives an account 
of some experiments on the caoine species ; from which 
he draws the following important inferences : — >*• That 
the blood is obstructed in its passage through the 
lungs, on suspension of respiration, while its circula- 
tion through the other parts of the body continues. — 
That the blood is obstructed in the longs, by suspend- 
ed respiration, preventing it from coming in contact 
Vrith the atmospherio air. — That the obstruction of 
blood in the lungs, on suspension of respiration, is the 
chief cause of the vacuitg of tho system circulating 
arterial blood, post mortem. And, that the immediate 
cause of the cessation of the action of the heart, is 
the privation of its natural stimulus, owing to the ob- 
struction of the blood in the lungs.” To these succeed 
some very legitimate and sensible remarks on the 
* effects produced on the human system by impeded res- 
piration ; or in other words, from an inadequate supply 
of atmospheric air, for the purpose of decarbonating 
or purifying the blood. It has been long suspected 
that the oxygenous or vital portion of our atmosphere, 
formed the immediate agont , through the medium of 
' the longs, in restoring the dark venous blood to the 
vivid red of the arterial vessels ; but the modus operandi 
bare never previously been demonstrated in the manner 
here reported by Dr. Williams. 

Gas Lights in India — The Bombay Gazette , of 
the 26th of April, states, that Mr. Bartbgate, an emi- 
nent chemist and druggist of Calcutta, bad illuminated 
bis warehouse in a brilliant manner with gas* Crowds 
of the better descriptions of natives flocked round the 
place, expressing their admiration at the beautiful con- 
trivance. Several apparatus had been carried from 
England, and as coal and oil are abundant in Calcutta, 
there can be no difficulty in their application. 



Quaint Texts. — Two young persons, whose names 
were Adam and Lowe, were, some time since, candi- 
dates for a vacant Lectureship in the Metropolis. Be- 
ing appointed to deliver their probationary Sermons on 
the same day, they agreed to cast lots which was to 
preach first, and the lot fell upon Mr. Lowe. He ad- 
dressed bis audience from these words, “ Adam , where 
art thou ?” In the afternoon, when it was Mr. Adam's 
turn to preach, he selected for the theme of his dis- 
course, the following text, ** Lo! I am here** The 
text seemed so very h-propos to the oocasion, that be 
was immediately chosen to the Lectureship, to the great 
mortification of his competitor. 

Abraham and his Treasure.— The Talmudists re- 
late that Abraham, in travelling to Egypt, brought 
with him a chest At the custom house the officers ex- 
acted the duties. Abraham would have readily paid, 
but desired they would not open the obest They first 
insisted on the duties for clothes, which Abraham con- 
sented to pay ; but then they thought by bis ready ac- 
quiescence that it might be gold. Abraham coosents to 
pay for gold. They now suspect it might be silk. 
Abraham was willing to pay for silk, or more costly 
pearls — in short, he consented to pay as if the ohest 
contained the most valuable of things. It was then 
they resolved to open and examine the chest ; and be- 
hold, as soon as the chest was opened, that great lus- 
tre of human beauty broke out which made such a 
noise in the land of Egypt — it wan Sarah herself! The 
jealous Abraham, to conceal her beauty, bad locked 
her up in this chest. 

Chance. — When Isaiah Thomas, the printer, of 
Massachusetts, was printing his almanac for the year 


1780 one of the boys asked him what he should put 
opposite the 13th of July. Mr. T. being engaged, re- 
plied, * any thing, any thing the boy returned to the 
office and set, ‘ rain, hail, and snow.' The country 
was all amazement — the day arrived, when it actually 
rained, hailed, and snowed violently. From that time 
Thomas' almanacs were in great demand. 

The Irish Miracles.— The Dublin Patriot, speak- 
ing of Prince Hohenlobe’s Miracles, accounts for them 
from “ the power of imagination ;** and gives a curious 
recital of the surprising and almost ludicrous effects 
produced by the excitement of the imagination on a 
number of persons in the General Hospital at Bath, aod 
in the Bristol Infirmary, in 1799, when the American 
quack, Dr. Perkins, was performing his miraculous 
cures by his Patent Metallic Tractors, so scientifically 
formed of the precious metals, that upon being drawn 
over the parts affected by rheumatism, gout, aod other 
chronic diseases, they gave instantaneous relief to the 
afflicted patients, and caused many wondtriul recoveries 
from the effects of these diseases. In order to expose 
the humbug, Dr. Haygarth aod Dr. Falconer, of B%tb, 
caused fictitious tractors to be made of wood, which 
were painted no as closely to imitate Perkin's Tractors, 
with which they experimented upon the patients in the 
Bath General Hospital with precisely the name effects 
as those produced by the Metallic Tractors. Similar 
experiments were also tried in the Bristol Infirmary, by 
Mr. Richard Smith and. Dr. Moncrietfe, the results of 
which clearly proved, to a degree which bad never 
before been suspected, what a powerful influence on 
diseases is produced by mete imagination . 

How to escape the Pickpockets.— A gentleman 
at Qoeen-sqoare Police-office lately mentioned, that, in 
the course of one month, he bad been robbed by pick- 
pockets of not less than nine valuable silk handker- 
chiefs. Mr. Markland jocosely observed, “ You are a 
slow walker, Colonel, I believe f Colonel: “Very 
much so, your worship." Mr. Markland : “ I thought 
so, and this is the cause of your losing so many hand 
kerchiefs ; thieves always attack the slowest walkers. 
I, said the magistrate, never walk slowly in the street, 
and never bad my pocket picked." 

Monument. — A handsome monument has been re- 
cently erected in the parish ohurch of Henley on- 
Thames, to the memory of the late General Domouriex. 
The following is the inscription : 

Hio jacet 

Tardam expectans patriae jostitiam. 

Carolus Franciscos Du Muuriez, 

Qui Cameraco natua Januarii XXIX die A. D. 1739. 

Ingenio Doctrina, et Virtute prasclarus, 

Ad summom roilitare imperium, 

Fortitudine et prudentia pervenit, 

Ludovico 16. consiliit prscfuit ; 

Regem et Leges in rostris elequentia. 

In castria gladio, patriam et libertatem 
Defendit. 

Nefandis in temporibus, 

Bis Galliam a deponlatione et servitute serf abit ; j 
Sed ab ipsa, earn servare conans 
Proscriptus est. 

Asylum exuli Germania primum, 

Nobilem postea hospital itatem obtolit 
Britannia. 

Gratus obiit Turville, 

Die Martis XIV. A. D. 1823. 

A Translation of the above is requested from some of 
our young friends. 

One of our contemporary journals states, wbat would 
almost appear incredible among the reading population 
of Great Britain, that in eleven counties of Ireland 
there is not a single bookseller’s shop ! 

Longevity. — M. Neumark, of Ratisbon, has just 
published a curious Treatise on the means of attaining 
to an advanoed age. The examples which be has quo- 
ted of persons who have lived to between ninety and a 
hundred years of age, are from twelve to twenty of 
every year in that interval. Those of centenaries, aod 
up to a hundred and fifteen years, are more numerous ; 
but the number diminishes of those who have attained 
the age of a hundred and twenty-three jears, being oot 
more than four to nine. The examples of persons of a 
greater age than a hundred and twenty-three years, are 


naturally more rare. M. Neomark has quoted only m 
of two hundred, two of two hundred aad oioetj-wra, 
and one of three hundred and sixty. The individial 
who reached the last-mentioned age was etlled Jeudc 
Temporibus ;* he was equerry to Charlemagne, ud dial 
io Germany in 1128. It is remarkable, that there ire 
few people of rank and few physicians among the cen- 
tenaries. Hippocrates and Dufonrnel (the latter of 
whom died at Paris, in 1805, aged a huedred aad If. 
teen years,) are almost the only ones. Among not- 
archs, except Frederick the Second, who lived to the 
age of seventy-six years, few have passed serntr. 
Among three hundred Popes, only seven reached the 
age of eighty yearn. Among philosophers who bare be- 
come old, may be reckoned Helper, Bacon, Newtm, 
Euler, Kant, Fontenelle, 5cc. Among poets, Sopbodo, 
Pindar, Yonng, Haller, Voltaire, Bodmer, Gotbe, he. 
The most numerous examples of lorgevity hare bea 
famished by Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, and Great Britain. 

• M. Neumark will meet with many increduloos people 
will not admit, without very positive proof, that any p mot 
ever attained to so extraordinary an age as this M. Jean it 
Temporibus. 


THE DRAMA. 


On 8atnrday evening we were much gratified with 
the representation of Dr. Hoadley's Comedy of " Tk 
Suspicious Husband ," and the laughable Farce of Tk 
Liar,” both of which owed much to the exertion of 
Mr. Elliston, who was Ranger himself io tbc former, 
and an admirable Wilding in the latter. Mr. E., «bom 
buoyancy of spirits seems still to bid defiance to the 
ravages of time, supported both characters vitb bis 
naual excellence. 

Mrs. W. West, who made her debut before u this 
evening, was very well received, and coutriboted mA 
to oar entertainment. W itb a commanding figsre this 
lady possesses elegance of style, and peculiar swttwtt 
of countenance. Mr.’ Gattie performed Papiilioo in tk 
Liar, and merited the warm reception he experienced. 
Mias Collins, as Mrs. Strickland, displayed coa»iderthl« 
ability ; we feel convinced that in a short lime this lady 
will become a deserved favourite. Mr. Browse pew** 
ated Jack Meggot. This gentleman, beiog oa them 
of departure for a London engagement, was called ipw 
at the end of the play — He took leave of the pwblic is 
a short appropriate address, in the coarse of which be 
was so affected as to express his feelings aad hid adkt 
to his old friends with considerable difficulty. The 
other characters were npon tire whole well MtUined. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. X. it extremely humourous at our expense. Ho*c»o, rf 
guilty, we are not inclined to utter even e sflMti «• 
own behalf. Mrs- B — baa ever been a Avonrite eirh 
we can scarcely conceive bow me happened to neglect »► 
tide from her pen ; we know but one way or sK«uisBf 
whether it ever before reached ua ; and that fa, b) 
Correspondent saying whether any other item was enckw 
with it, and which eWbaequentiy appeared i SboiU ^ 
have been tbc case we must beg to appease oar sap} 
by roundly averring Its non-ant vat. 

Ignoto w ill find “ The Virgin Chime" in our present Made- 
** The Rose of Lonedaic" is received, and shall be fat ** 1 
shortly. 

“ Susan” is measured prose ; and, even as inch, we coma. 1 ? * 
inferior to many proae articles which we have received 
the same pen. Thestory is not well told, neitfceiUii is** 
Interesting : — The innocent should not Buffer for tbfl®?* 
nor should the departure from rectitude and iaaoeeace W *> 
indifferently passed over. 

Vindex will perceive that his communication is 
one which was received early io the week. 

Scrutator cannot expect Anther pa« dealers. 

Romeo; Juvenis; Clio; H. ; and A Constant Besda'-** 
received. 
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GOBXESFOMDEIVOE* 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sim, — With your correspondent Z. I am con- 
vinced that the diffusion of Scientific knowledge 
in Manchester would be an incalculable blessing 
to its inhabitants generally. But, how is this 
diffusion to be effected? For, if restricted to 
the higher and middle classes, the benefit will 
be, indeed, partial; loo limited to merit atten- 
tion ! 

I am not aware that it requires any extraor- 
dinary qualifications to render individuals of 
either or the above classes eligible to become 
members of the Manchester Philosophical So- 
ciety ; nor do I believe this Society to comprise 
more than a very small proportion of our literary 
and scientific townsmen : neither am I of opinion 
that its members are, in general, particularly 
distinguished for extensive and accurate know- 
ledge m the Arts and Sciences. I readily admit 
that several eminent characters honour it with 
their presence and communications ; but, I pre- 
sume, it will not be disputed that much or its 
time is occupied with futile hypotheses, and un- 
profitable disquisition. And hence, I do not con- 
ceive that the Manchester Philosophical Society 
is at all calculated to effect the object under 
consideration. 

Scientific Lectures are in most instances 
equally ineffective, on account of 1. Expense, 
2. The too often questionable talents of the 
Lecturers, and S. The impossibility that their 
apparatus for experiment and illustration, should 
co-extend with the great design in all its neces- 
sary ramifications. 

U the wish of Z. be to interest and materially 
benefit our town in pleasing and profitable 
knowledge, a commensurate plan snould be 
adopted, and that must be, — the establishing of 
almost gratuitous lectures, to be delivered and 
illustrated by men of experience and talent , and 
of a select library of easy access . 

Cannot the munificent spirit of Anderson, 
the diligence and liberality of Ure, and the 
attention and intelligence of the Glasgow 
people — be equally exemplified in Manchester ? 

The following outline most satisfactorily shows 
the basis and arrangement which can alone re- 
alize to the Individuals, Families, and Commu- 
nity of this town, the enjoyments and advan- 
tages so justly eulogised and well introduced 
by Z. I am, occ. 

A Calico Printer. 

Manchester , Sept. 22, 1823. 

Outtims of the Andersonian Institution, Glasgow . 

Da. Ure, Profsssor . 

“The original design of the mechanic s class, was 
limited, as yon know, to the exhibition and explana- 
tion of mechanical models. Bat the progress of ma- 
cbtoeij in your workshops, has now so far outrun the 
of the models left by the venerable Founder of 
Institution, as to render their display, with a very 
exceptions, useless, except as historical documents 
& the rudeness of the times in which they were framed. 


I have, accordingly, for ten years, employed obiefiy 
modern apparatus, procured at my own expense, and 
by rendering the instructions miscellaneous, have 
adapted them better to the diversity of your pursuits. 
Besides teaching the usual elements of mechanics and 
their genera] combinations, I have made it my business 
to explain the properties of the atmosphere, on which 
the action of pumps depends; the nature of hydro- 
static equilibrium, and hydraulic impulse, as subser- 
vient to the construction of Bramah’s press, and water- 
wheels ; the beantiful laws of beat so admirably ap- 
plied to perfect the steam-engine, by our illustrious 
fellow-citizen ; nor hare I declined, io compliance 
with your wishes, to lay before you from time to time, 
such views of the constitution of nature, in electricity, 
optics, tod astronomy, as might awaken the powers 
of your minds, and reward your attention to the less 
attractive branches of soience. But a subject deserv- 
ing particular attention, was that of the chemical arts, 
in which many of you are engaged ; a knowledge of 
the scientific principles of which, as taught in the Col- 
leges, circumstances permit few of you to acquire. 
You have listened to my chemical lessons with the 
keenest interest ; and have applied yoar studies to con- 
spicuous advantage. Need I adduce, among other 
things, the unrivalled beauty of the Adrianople madder 
dye, es executed on; the most extensive scale,* by 
individuals who have been my faithful pupils, for 
nearly the whole coarse of my public career. By a 
steady prosecution of this expanded system of instruc- 
tion, your class has progressively increased in number 
and importance ; so that, within the last twelve years, 
I have delivered twenty-one couraea of lectures to 
upwards of six thousand students in this department 
alone." 

The whole experimental means at present employed 
in carrying on this Polytechnic School, have been 
derived from the exertions and sacrifices of the Pro- 
fessor, and the generous aid and contributions of hit 
pupils. They have supplied him with much raid able 
practical information on their respective arts, with 
many carious models, and subsidiary instruments of 
illustration ; while he, in return, has expended large 
sums of money, in framing popular representations of 
the scientific discoveries and improvements, in whioh 
the present age is so prolific. 

To the mechanic’s class a library is attached, consist- 
ing of the best treatises on tbe scienoes and arts, with 
some valuable works on general literature, such as, 
history, geography, travels, &o. of which they have 
tbe exolusive management and perusal. The founda- 
tion of it was laid in the year 1807, by a voluntary 
subscription, amonnting, I think, to shout £60; and 
several books which I collected from my friends, with 
about 100 volumes from my own library. Many mem- 
bers of the class have contributed from time to time ; 
and it bas recently acquired considerable extension, 
from the receipts of lectures which I delivered for its 
benefit. 

Besides tbe acknowledged and palpable effect of 
saob a plan of tuition, on the improvement of the use- 
ful arts, it has another operation, more silent, but nei- 
ther less certain, nor less important, namely, its influ- 
ence in meliorating tbe moral condition of tbe operative 
order of society. 

A taste for science elevates the character, and cre- 
ates a disrelish, and disgust, at the debasement of in- 
toxication. Philosophy dressed in an attractive garb, 
leads away from the temptations of the tavern. Thus, 
too, the transition from the drudgery or turmoil of tbe 

• Particularly at the establishment of H. Monteith, Esq. 
M. P; whore the sciences of mechanics and chemistry co- 
operate, in a degree of precision and elegance, which I believe 
to be unparalleled in the world. 


week, to the tranquillity of Sunday, is secured by-tb* 
preceding evening’s occupation. The man indeed 
whose Satarday night is spent in rioting or drunken- 
ness, will make a bad Christian on the Sabbath, an in- 
different workman on Monday, and an unhappy hog- 
band and father through the week. To promote thlf 
moral operation of science, I have always taken occa- 
sion to point out the beoefioent design which the vfbol# 
mechanism of nature displays. If the contemplation 
of the miseries and crimes which stain the page of 
history, have led sgjne speculators to cavil at tbe go- 
vernment of a benevolent Creator ; the contemplation 
of tbe harmonious laws, and benignant adjustments 
which the science of nature disoloses, must satisfy 
every candid student, of the presence and providence 
of a wise and benefioent Lawgiver. — Ure’s Address, 
April 1816. — See the Introduction to his Dictionary of 
Chemistry. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — I have read with much interest the 
frank and gentlemanly letter of Dr. Gregory, 
inserted in tne last number of your publication. 
I wish it to be remembered that when I claimed 
superiority for M. Biot, I did so merely on ac- 
count of his scientific character. 

I certainly cherish no “ feelings" towards Dr. 
Gregory, but such as are perfectly respectful ; 
and I have no further knowledge or him (apart 
from the reports which I have heard on the sub- 
ject of our present correspondence) than what 
I have derived from the perusal of his various 
interesting and valuable publications. My only 
object, in the observations which I have offered, 
was to defend the character of an enlightened 
foreigner, who, it appeared to me, had, in the 
Memoir of Dr. Gregory, been most illiberally 
and unjustly assailed. When I next visit Lon- 
don, which will probably be in a short time, I 
shall, if I have sufficient leisure for the pur- 
pose, have much pleasure in accepting the Doc- 
tor’s invitation ; and I beg to assure him that, 
convinced, by his statement, of the errors of 
the reports which I have heard, I shall be quite 
as ready to do justice to liis character, as I nave 
been to defend that of M. Biot. The Dr. will 
then be able to judge for himself how far a 
depreciation of his merits, “ may be congenial 
to the views or disposition of Civis in his real 
character." I submit to him, in the mean time, 
whether this slanderous attack upon private 
character, which his advocate, who professes to 
know him well, seems to think necessary to his 
defence, may gratify his feelings, or suit his 
purposes. To the Doctor’s private character I 
have made no allusion whatever ; and it is for 
him to say, whether he is ready to sanction this 
unjustifiable attack upon mine. 

I unite with the real friends of Dr. Gregory 
in* suggesting the publication of his statement. 
The heavy charges which he has brought against 
M. Biot, whose works are much read, and 
whose merits are therefore well known in this 
country, seem to require something more for 
their support than even the Doctor’s respectable 
authority. The statement might not only put 
an end to the misconceptions which exist at 
present on the subject ; but, in some measure, 
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protect the scientific character of this country, 
which has, I believe, suffered much on the con- 
tinent, from the small share that the English 
Mathematicians appear to have takfen in the 
Shetland expedition, from which M. Biot alone, 
seems to have gained any thing like credit. 

The quibbling and petulant attack of J. M. 
is, in every respect, unworthy of notice. 

I should, indeed, be sorry to be compelled 
by mpf person Who may force his fr ien dship on 
Dr. Gregory, to say more of him than I in 
tended. 1 entertain in this affair no feelings of 
hostility ; and, had I been permitted, 1 should 
have dropped the subject after the publication 
of my first letter. I cannot see what J. M. can 
hope for hi his advocacy of the Doctor, whose 
only defence in this instance is that contained in 
his own library. I shall not imitate J. M. by [ 
suspecting that he mav have some reasons, ** in ' 
His real character,” for the extravagant com* j 
pliinents which he so awkwardly pays to Dr. i 
Gregory, and to the editor of the Imperial Ma- 1 
gnzine ! His “ real character” is a matter of 
ns little concern to me, as mine ought to be * 
to him. 

Those who may have read your corres- 

S ondent’s article with attention, will perhaps 
e as much amustd as I have been, at nis cri- 
ticisms upon the style of my former letter. 
In a case in which your readers can so easily 
judge for themselves it is unnecessary for me 
to recriminate. 

I shall at present only repeat that the very 
unproper allusions to M. Biot, in the Memoir 
of Dr. Gregory, induced me to take up tuy pen 
on this occasion ; and I now very willingly leave 
fbe public to determine, whether the character 
Of tne latter is likely to suffer more from my 
observations, or from his Manchester* advocate's 
singular defence. Civis. 

Manchester, September 22nd, 1823. 

TO TUB EDITOR , 

Sib, — While myself and a friend were taking 
a walk a short time ago, towards evening, in the 
ricinity of Oxford Road, we were surprised on 
passing one of the large factories, to feel the 
specking of small rain on our faces, and to ob- 
serve minute globules of water on our coats, 
though the sun was srhining, and the sky clear, 
with the exception of a few scattered clouds 
floating in the horizon. We were totally at a 
loss to account for so singular an occurrence ; 
however, accidentally observing a few minutes 
afterwards, owing to the rushing noise, that the 
steam was let off at the enpine house, whence it 
arose abundantly in voluminous white clouds of 
aparently great density it struck us we had dis- 
covered the cause. The phenomenon was, no 
doubt, owing simply to tne condensation, and 
consequent liquid form, of the vapour, which, 
while in a purely aeriform state, had diffused it- 
self iu the atmosphere as far as the place where 
we were— a distance of perhaps sixty or eighty 
yards. 

The formation of rain, I believe, is, at present, 
but imperfectly understood ; — the above may 
possibly throw some light on that important 
branch of meteorology. 

I am, your*s, Ac. L. M. N. 
Manchester, Sept. 1823, 


not by boiling, but by dissolving out the earthy 
matter by steeping the bones in diluted muriatic 
acid. Tne gelatine remains in a solid state, pre- 
serving the form of the bone, and thus furnish- 
ing a complete proof that it existed in the bone 
ready formed.”* 

“ Hence bones contain gelatine as one of their 
ingredients. But besides this annualized sub- 
stance, another is discovered by the ' slow ac- 
tion of diluted nitric or muriatic acid. Either 
of these acids dissolve both the earthy salts and 
gelatine, and a soft flexible substance remains, 
retaining, in a great measure, the shape of the 
original Done.”f 

The snbstaoce which remains after the action 
of the acid, is stated by Mr. Hatchett, its dis- 
coverer, “ most to resemble coagulated albu- 
men,” which differs from gelatine in its chemical 
composition. If the information conveyed in 
the last extract be correct, M. D’Arcet has not 
been preparing gelatine , but coagulated albumen. 

Perhaps some of your scientific readers may 
be able to reconcile the difference between the 
statements, or give such information as will sa- 
tisfy, those, who, like myself, are but novices in 
chemistry. Tmo. 

September 24, 1823. 


• Yol. 9, page 359. 


♦ YoU % page 454. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sin* — I send you for insertion the following 
.extract from the last edition of Dr. Henry’s 
«< Elements of Chemistry.” 

" M. D’Arcet prepares gelatine from bones. 


BANKERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 

Mr. Editor, — Some observations have been 
lately made, or rather repeated , in the Kaleidos- 
cope, respecting a practice which generally pre- 
vails in some of the most respectable banks in 
Manchester, of persons remaining uncovered, 
during their visit there, for the transaction of 
business. But why should this practice appear 
singular, or be supposed, for a moment, to arise 
from * ppre reverence and respect to filthy lucre?* 
The doors of the banks are generally closed, and 
the whole interior is always, and at all seasons. 
Sufficiently warm and comfortable to induce an 
Englishman, unless he is a Quaker, to take off 
his beaver, merely for his own personal comfort, 
and that he may feel the advantage of it when 
he goes out again ; and sometimes, perhaps, 
from respect to others who, like himself, are 
come on business, not to mention the principals, 
some of whom are generally on the snot, and 
highly respectable, noth publicly as bankers, 
tfid privately in their individual capacities. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the prac- 
tice referred to, it is now become a regular thing, 
—just as regular as it is on entering a booksel- 
ler’s shop, or any other common retail shop, to 
keep the hat on. And here a good reason may 
be assigned for not uncovering the head, as the 
doors of all such shops are almost invariably 
kept open, both summer and winter. When 
that is the case, would it not be unnatural and 
inconvenient to take off the hat ? And this, I 
apprehend, constitutes the main difference be- 
tween bankers and booksellers, which it should 
appear, had not occurred to the writer in the 
Kaleidoscope, — probably a stranger in Manches- 
ter, though he dates his communication from 
that place. 

On entering a bank, every one finds himself in 
a warm and comfortable apartment, with closed 
doors ; but on going into a bookseller's shop, 
the doors remain constantlv open. But in either 
case, each individual is left to consult his own 
feelings. That the bankers themselves do not 
expect or wish their friends to take off their 
hats, is manifest, as no hat-pegs are provided, 
lest it might be supposed, as a matter of course. 


should bug ^ 


that afi who entered the 
their hats. 

I am well aware that in London, the nine 
practice does not prevail, as in Manchester ud 
some other provincial town* in the neighbour 
hood. But in London, as well as in the coon, 
try, the practice is entirdv optional ; and the 
bankers, as already observed, do net presrrife 
any particular rule, but leave it to every 
viuual to act as is most agreeable to himself, or 
to general custom, which, as in the present case, 
has commonly its foundation in reason and pro^ 
priety. Your*s, Ac. 8 1 

23 rd Sept . 1823. 


TUB DUTCH MINSTREL. 

Bold* you oak which rear* lit ragged fora 
Above the solitary waste, (where thro* the night, 

The owlets* cries art beard open Ac atom, 

Aod wizard beings Alt upon the right, 

And sounds unearthly break from ibe dark wood $ 

An aged man care- Worn and feeble Hood. 

Grey were the hairs that flow*d oa Ms breast, 

A mantle or cloak o*er htoaboolders was flmfc 
And from the thick folds of his ample rest. 

The lyre of the ancient minstrel wes bang; 

Dim were his eyes that to heaven were east, 

And seem'd the high ruler of ail to invoke : 

His thoughts were with years that long since had pat, 
And hb voice on the silence thus pensively mkt 

Star of the night, now brightly shiniig, 

ThooMt see my bills, on thy declining, 

Thon’lt beam on the bine and the rolling eema. 
Where often I lav'd mid the waves’ commotio*. 

And perhaps one glimpse thou may’s! have of the spec, 

. Where one may be weeping the wanderer's tot, 

And the boy of my hope may look opea thm, 

And think of his sire In a far country. 

Oh dear to the mother's the Up of her cfaUd,- 
And dear to the blind would the heaven's light Mi, 
CooM they view the bright scenes ’Death Its infeeat* nfitf: 
Bat fearer's the land of oar birthright thm rill 

Batavia I my country when shaft I behold the?, 

When tread thy tower'd flelda I when thy brat hhri? 
Oh when shall the arms I love dearest enfold me. 

Nor longer the dart of misfortene assail f 

In tby bow'rs, by thy streamlets again to recline, 

While my own native skies their kind radiance fed. 

To read thy sweet son gs for none swe eter thm few 
’Neath the vaail of the heav’ns, my eonotry, are mL 

Hail bards of Bstavfa ! an old man’s tears 
And blessings be with ye, wherever ye ream; 

For the joys he has felt, where yon wood land appear), 
And the songs of hb land have again borne m bnst. 

For who the harp can tone with tby addresr, 
Delightfel Minatrel, Z wolfs ack now led ged pride,* 

Ah who again the pensive chorda will nah* 

Raise the free soul where meditation wide 
Her wondrous love displays, and gently take 
The thongbt from earth to bcav'n : — who CMCSprre 
The music of thy song when fraught wllk laser* 
Which f<tlb as night dews fall from rloadi shore, 
And toft revive tome drooping AowVH aecr;— 
Uoch as the saints aright write and angabhart ■ 

Or who the thrHUng chords can swell 
Of battles fierce alarms to tail. 

That at the sound. 

The warrior’s round, 

Start, as e’en now the war’s rede dsash was tew, 

Each breast elate. 

Disdaining fete, — 

Wildly they brandish high (be trenchant spew. 

Hark— met h inks the swords are dashing— 

Ike cymbal's elaog — the dram’s dril bsrir* 

The cannon's rea r t he salph'roas haw— 

The load beau— the wounded’# cry— 

As o'er their forms the horsemen ij— 

And banners high on air are daridng. 

Now the babel nobes rise. 

Now the din ascends the skies, 

And anon In murmurs dies ; 

O'er the plain imbued with gore. 

Again the volleying cannons row. 

And victory joyous aoands from share to sberti-" 

In sorrow now the old man rose, 

And while the lyre he tooeb’d agrih. 

He breath'd a tale so fell of woes, 

That pity sigh'd to hear the strait : 

And the lone minstrel as the chords he swept, _ 
Thought of hb home, reclin’d bis head, aod fept. 
Jfmctofer. N. V. HAUWWU- 


• Rhyn.ia Feilb, . rt.tlelhan and a 
add new lustre to fee utentare of H o lbed 
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Sfcr to te Mplw fmn dtpdvM of all. 

Of every tUf t uve Inaoreoce and Heart*, 

Ska, with her widow’d mother, feeble, old, 

And- poor, liv'd In a cottage, far retir’d, 

» of a woody vale. 

Tuomjon. 


Hie morning was dark and cold, and the 
bleak wiad howled along the moor, large and 
heavy flakes of snow were borne upon the blast, 
same was wrapt in die heavy mantle of winter, 
and the most expansive scene presented to the 
eye nothing but a dreary waste of frozen 
mow. It was the Sabbath morning, and man 
rested from his labour ; not a human figure was 
to be seen throughout the village, and only here 
and there a shepherd moved slowly along to see 
his flocks secured from the biting blast. 

My usual visitors the pretty redbreasts had 
received their morning repast, and bad flown to 
the comer of the barn to pass the remainder of 
the day. I have long received the greatest 
pleasure from these companions of my solitaiy 
noon, and derive more amusement from their 
innocent chirping than from the more pompons 
conversation of many of my acquaintance. So- 
litude and reflection occupy the greatest part of 
my time, and days elapse without any other 
visitors than the harmless robins. 

I sat by my Jire perusing a production of one 
of our learned divines, till the bell should sum- 
mon me to attend the Morning Service; — in 
the mean time the sky became heavier, the 
etadi collected into a larger and a denser mass, 
the wmd raged more fiiriously and whistled 
louder than before, and the elements seemed to 
be suddenly convulsed. The walk to the church 
ws is short, but incommoded by branches of trees 
which lay across the path, torn from their pa- 
rent stem by the whining tempest. Few were 
the attendants in the House of God, and cold 
looked the scene as I cast my eyes around, and 1 
aur so small a congregation : and that too at a 
period when, from the shock, I had expected to 
behold my neighbours, prostrate at the altar of 
onr God, offering up petitions for their safety. 

Bat there was one who attracted, nay rivetted 
my firmest attention ; wrapt up in devotion to 
her maker, knelt the form of a plain and modest 
female, the pride and joy of tne whole village 
aod the very joy and spirit of the children. I 
have seen her with the greatest cheerfulness lead 
the young train on May morning and join in 
the dance around the pole, she was always fore- 
most in assisting with the decorations, and the 
garden of Jane Dobson was the chief resort of 
the neighbourhood on that happy festival. Last 
May day she was crowned their Queen ; but in 
all her joy, and with the bright countenance 
she then wore, how far was she from the lovely 
creature I beheld her in the House of God! 
Piety, adoration, and a modest fear, alternately 
were predominant as she joined in the various 
devotional services. She sat, with the other 
poor of the parish, around the altar, and I 
could hear her melodious voice join, with loud, 
yet unassuming tone, in the morning hymn, as 
she diffidently led the youthful choir. When 
the sermon commenced she sat a monument of 
attention, a pattern, to the old as well as young, 
and a model which wealthy and poor might 
study to equal advantage. Yet there was a me- 
lancholy depicted on her countenance, and I 
could discern that something beyond what met 
eye, was moving within her bosom : as soon 
15 the service was concluded 1 followed her 
,0 %ne, under the idea of seeing her mother, and 
her learning the cause of her daughter^ 
^Uncholy. By this time the clouds were dis- 


persed, and a final ray of sunshine gave anima- 
tion to the scene, the wind had ceased, and the 
sea, which was in view from the church-yard, 
lay calm and still, nature seemed to have felt 
the force of divine worship, and to have settled 
into quiet on this holy day. Still the air was 
cold, and the trees hung with myriads of icicles 
which burst upon the sight in ten thousand of 
the brightest and most varied colours under the 
ravs of the sun. 

*The walk was short, and a few minutes 
brought me to the door of a neat but humble 
cottage, bereft outwardly of every appearance 
which could give the faintest idea of toe com- 
fort and happiness of its inmates ; the twining 
rose tree was devoid of leaves, and the sweet 
jessamin hang down its brown and bare branches, 
the eaves were covered with snow, and winter 
had thrown a sad and dreary mantle over the 
abode of peace. I arrived before the youthful 
Jane, and found her venerable parent, over 
whose hrows the white locks hung in profusion, 
reading her family bible, she had it open at that 
part where the Psalmist so energetically and so 
beautifully exclaims “ They that go aown to 
the sea in ships, aod occupy tbeir business in 
the great waters, these in the deep” — As I 
entered she drew her spectacles from her time- 
worn brow, and placing them carefully between 
the leaves to mark her place, closed the book. 
She wore a calm and peaceful countenance, but 
1 fancied there was still visible a ray of resigna- 
tion under some affliction, though little did it 
show itself. The customary salutations and en- 

3 nines over, I dropped a hint respecting her 
Slighter, and ventured to ask the reason of her 
absence so long after the conclusion of the 
service. I could perceive a deep though half 
stifled sigh escape from her bosom, before she 
composed herself to answer me. She then be- 
gan “ The narrative I could tell you, and which 
relates to my Jane, is too long to go through 
at present, it would occupy me on the sabbath 
otherwise than I feel my duty, and I should 
deem myself wrong in neglecting the few hours 
of this blessed day by recalling scenes too 
worldly to admit of a communion with our 
Maker.” It was in vain to make any further 
request, and indeed I should not have felt my- 
self justified in pressing such a measure ; but, 
had it been otherwise, tne arrival of her daugh- 
ter would have put a stop to the recital which 
I was to hear on the morrow. 

From the great intimacy that had always ex- 
isted between the family of my father and old 
dame Dobson, I felt an additional interest in 
the life of her daughter, towards whom I looked 
as a friend, the companion and playmate of mv 
childhood, and into whose welfare I should al- 
ways feel myself "bound to see. 

Monday arrived, it was calm and the sun 
threw a few partial rays upon the earth; the 
wind had totally ceased, ana I enjoyed the walk 
to my old neighbours; having set off earlv, I 
found the dame and her daughter Seated at 
breakfast, by particular request I joined them 
in the repast, and never was heartier meal made 
at the table of royalty, than I enjoyed with the 
happy couple. As soon as breakfast was finished, 
Jane, who seemed more lively than on the pre- 
ceding day, prepared to walk to a neighboaring 
farmer’s, whose daughter was to be married in 
the course of the week ; they had been compa- 
nions from their infancy, and had a sort of ri- 
valship as to who should first enter into matri- 
mony. And though her friend seemed to have 
been the more fortunate, the good tempered 
Jane tripped lightly along to congratulate her, 
and if possible, to add to her happiness. 


When we were alone, Mrs. Dobson me a 
recital which, to avoid her prolixity, I shall 
endeavour to curtail, without losing any ine*-, 
dent. I fear it may be deemed trifling to many* 
but not being ambitions .that this book should 
ever pass out of my own family, or at least 
from the hands of my friends, I feel a pleasure 
in conning over circumstances which call to 
mind those innocent, those happy days, when I 
knew no want, and when all my desires were 
bounded by the sphere of my acquaintance, and 
the village of my birth. Days that have passed 
like a dream, but to which I shall often look 
with pleasure and regret. 

But to return ; I soon had called to my me- 
mory a young man of considerable promise, 
Henry Atkins, who once entertained hopes of 
soon becoming the rightful protector or Jane 
Dobson, and with no less pleasure did Jane look 
forward to that time when she might rest in his 
bosom secure, from the ills of the world, the 
affianced wife of her Henry. 

It was on one of the finest mornings of the 
September previous to the time at which I sat 
with Mrs. Dobson, that Henry had risen earlier 
than usual to greet his Jane on her natal day, 
decked in his Sunday finery, and carrying on 
his arm a basket of the finest fruit and fiourens 
of the season, as he approached the cottage he 
drew forth a flute and played a favourite tune 
which his beloved used often to warble, the door 
was open, and, as if visitors had been expected, 
the old oaken table was set in the middle of the 
room, on which stood a large bowl of new milk, 
and some fine specimens of those fruits which 
her garden produced and had been c&frfuUy 
preserved for the occasion. Delighted with the 
modest simplicity of her who dwelt nearest his 
heart, Henry likewise began to arrange the con- 
tents of his basket ; but scarcely had he com- 
menced when his arm was seized by the firm 
grasp of a man, — unprepared for any other 
company than that of Jane, and suspecting no 
danger, he started, but what was nis amaze- 
ment to see the place filled with a rude press- 
gang, treading aown unconcernedly the frees 
which he had always looked upon with pleasure* 
because the rearing of one whom he loved. He 
was borne off without being allowed a parting 
word to any one in the Ullage. The report 
soon spread ; but the vessel had left the coast, 
and the broken-hearted Jane was left, a prey %o 
anguish, suspense and despair. 

Month succeeded month and the whole force 
of winter had commenced, but no tidings came 
to cheer the two inmates of the cottage ; Jane 
seemed to exert herself for her parent’s sake, 
but the canker-worm grief preyed upon her in- 
wardly, and at the time I was favoured with 
this recital she was sinking fast beneath mental 
affliction. — Every rude blast brought to her 
mind the form of Henry tossed upon the bil- 
lows, a sport to the heedless waves. 

Spring returned, but her cheek, unlike the 
flowers of the season, grew daily more pale, her 
features fell, and I could scarcely distinguish 
her who had once looked so lovely ; the Rose of 
Lunedale no longer bloomed in its beauty — it 
withered beneath the encreaslng glories of the 
season! Ere summer had set in, Jane was in 
the grave, free from anxiety, and removed from 
the cares of the world. Years have now elapsed, 
but Henry was never more heard of, ana his 
name is forgotten in the neighbourhood, and I 
myself followed old Mrs. Dobson (whose latter 
years passed in a second childhood) to. yonder 
church, where with her daughter she lies in 
peace, — a pilgrim who had wandered for nearly 
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% century in this sphere of being; outlived her | 
relatives and friends, and at last insensibly 
dosed her eyes upon a careless world. I 

Liverpool, Ignoto. 


MONTMARTRE. 

(From the Literary Museum.) 

It is glorious to staad on the brow of Montmartre 
on a summer's morning, while the son rises over the 
horisoa of houses far to the east. The stillness of na- 
ture, and the calm of the city, fill you with a pleasing 
awe ; and you mark the rays falling through the pure 
atmosphere oo the respective masses of building, proud 
!• refleet on your advantage over the sleeping inhabi- 
tants. The wide-spread plain of St Denis, the am- ; 
pbitbeatral range of hills from Montmorency to St. 
Cloud, and the winding Seioe, possess iofinite attrac- 
tions for the eye ; but when it again fixes, towards 
the south, on the mighty mass of buildings, spires, 
roofs, and columns of Paris, the fascination of sub- 
limity is felt in its fullest force ; and we sympathise 
with the Dutoh poet, who thus exclaims : 

And when, Montmartre, from thy lofty front 
Thou mark'st the vale beneath, so thickly strewn 
With towns, and palaces, and those blest homes. 

Where the tired citisen in summer's shades 
Seeks to forget the tumults of the world— 

On Paris fixes still thy wondering gase. 

There ia something awfully magnificent in the con- 
templation of this mighty arena, standing in silent and 
motionless dignity, yet filled with snch splendid, snob 
powerful, and snob opposing spirits as are ever there 
w action. There is something unspeakably humiliat- 
ing, yet at the same time elevating in the thought, that 
we are as bat a sand-grain to the mighty whole, and 
yet we oan grasp, as it were, that whole. With what 
clearness do we then single out any one given object, 
▼isible or imagined ; handle, measure, or dissect it as 
we please, while an eJectrioal sympathy brings ns into 
close contact, and permits ut to exeroise, uncontrolled, 
oar mental magnetism on the object we select. It is 
here that we frilly enjoy that singleness of mind, the 
chief advantage of solitude. The lonely views of a 
boundless ocean, or a vast mountain chain, do not act 
upon us in so intense a degree as the one I now de- 
scribe ; the enthusiasm they excite has less of philoso- 
phy in it, for we are rather rapt and wildered, than ex- 
cited or improved. 

The ham of morning begins to be heard. The pon- 
derous bells from a hundred steeples chime out for 
matin prayers, and the soul silently senda up ita ori- 
sons. Noon ' comes pn : and the busy noises of the 
city roll for monotonous hours round the foot of the 
hill. - ‘Evening approaches : the misty veil, rising from 
Uie river, is pierced by the radiance of the setting sun ; 
yon see him sinking behind the wooded bills of St. 
Clond— u crimson globe canopied with burnished 
clouds — while his rsys, passing over the lake-looking 
basin which the river forms beyond the Pont de Jena, 
seems to concentrate oo the gilded cnpola of the In- 
valids, blazing before yon. The slated roof, stretch- 
ing westward thence towards the Seine, shines like 
polished plates of silver; and hundreds of insignifi- 
cant attic windows sparkle upon them with a diamond 
brilliancy. 

A few minutes conduct ns across the ridgy sommit 
to the other side of the hill. There a teeming plain 
stretches far away, rich in every colour of vegetation. 
A home- bound sportsman is seen discharging his gen 
'at a flattering qoail* which wioga ita flight across the 
corn. The tall spire of St. Denis is already melting 
from us in the dusk ; and Montmorency, on the heights 
still farther to the north, is only visible in the recollec- 
tions associated with it. La Butte de Cbaumoot on 
the cast, patches the eye, and the mind rushes rapidly 
into the recollection of the fijht it was the scene of, 
when the unfl> dged youths of the Polytechnic school, 
on the 30th of March 1814, frowned from its acclivi- 
ties on the uoUed legions of Germany and Russia. 
Two hnndn d thousand men, and 600 pieces of cannon, 
were on this occasion opposed by twelve tbonsand re- 
gular troops, about .s many unoffipered and ill-armed 
national guards, and itiose Polytechnic boys:— 

All fnrnishe • ^Unarms, 

As fall of spirit s» the month of May, 

And gorgeous as tbceun in Midsummer. 


A few field-pieces were scattered here and there on 
the heights ; while some redoubts, hastily thrown up 
towards the plain, and a broken line of ragged palisa- 
doea, presented a ridiculous mockery of defence. 
The Maire of Montmartre, whom I knew well, told me 
that the imbecile Joseph made bis appearance on the 
hill about noon, and with a most ludicrous mixture of 
pomp and igooraoce, ordered him to arm the national 
guard of the commune. “ Perhaps your majesty does 
not know that I have bat seven muskets in the armoury, 
and four of them without locks ?" — “ Ah! arm them 
with pikes then." — “ There is no snch weapon here, 
your Majesty." — “ Indeed ! then do what you can 
with them, Monsieur le Maire- Bon jour !" With 
these words be rode down the hill, and in a little time 
escaped from Paris, leaviog behind them a proolama- 
lien which told the citizens “ Je reste avec tons !" 
Ballets were sent up for the cannon (which were com- 
manded by the Maire, and manned by the labourers 
from the quarries ! ) ; they were all suited for guns of 
doable the calibre ! such were the preparations for the 
defence ! yet it continued twelve hoofs ; and it is said 
that no leas than 8,000 of this Allies fell before the 
well-directed fire of Ut tnftuu dt Paris, whose gal- 
lantry is the only redeeming virtue of this humiliating 
day. 

In little more than a year afterwards, the aame 
plains were covered again by hostile troops, and ano- 
ther harvest trampled under the tread of the invader. 
One feature marked a difference now — the British 
army was seen mingled with its northern allies ; and 
its scarlet columns, defiling along the windings of the 
Seine, approached Paris by the westward, and marched 
tbrongb the indignant city ere they planted their stand- 
ards on the heights of Montmartre. These were proud 
days for ns, no doubt, but I now contemplate the 
landscape under a different and more soothing aspect. 
Those violent excitement* are gone by, and the moon 
is risinr on the gentle soenery. My attention is fixed 
on the high walls of a garden, and the silvered foliage 
which peeps above it I beard a wild and plaintive 
air sang with that thrilling expression so pecnliar to 
the voice of the maniac. I look towards the extensive 
mansion to which the garden belongs — it is a mad- 
house ! A female sits pensively in one of the grated 
windows, “ warbling her sweet notes to the moon." 
How little has fancy to sot in persuading me that I 
gaze on Madame Lavalette, that matchless heroine, to 
whom history will atone, for the neglect that leaves 
her now wildered and forgotten in the madhouse of 
Montmartre.— Hark ! 

SONG OF THE COUNTESS OF LAVALETTE.* 

I rive my love my cloak and hood. 

To hide his face and fiy, 

And in his prison-place I stood, 

When be wa a doomed to die. 

They came to fetch my love sway, 

But only found bis bride. 

They made a bloody tomb for Ney, 

And dog my love's beside. 

I beard them dig the live-long night, 

I knew their spades— ai.d screamed ; 

But he was far beyond their spite 
Before the morning beamed. 

My love had gained the frontier land, 

God bless the English name t 

An 'twere not for their helping hand 
I'd been a widowed dame. 

But Wilson was a gallant man, 

My saving angel he ; 

And back the baffled death-hounds ran, 

They did not come for me. 

And Bruce and Hutchinson are dear* 

To my poor memory yet ; 

Bot the soul they cheer is dark and drear; 

Weep, weep, for Lvv a lett a ! • 

I again tarn my looks towards Paris. The vaponrs 
of night are spreading over its wide extent, and give 
it the appearance of a vaat inland sea ; while the scat- 
tered light glimmering through the mist look like the 
reflections of the stars which cover the firmament. 
The rolling of a thousand carriages sound like the dis- 
tant mannaring of the tide ; the tall apires of the 
churches, penetrating the haze, seem so many distant 
vessels on its surface, and nothing is wanting to com- 
plete the illusion of this fanciful mirage. In the midst 
of the deception a load report is beard, as if from the 

* Tim long is taken from a recent pamphlet, entitled “ Ran- 
dom Rhymes from Paris.’* 


bosom of the waters, and a rooket immediately aft*, 
wards shoots up into the sky. This is the signal for 
the fireworks o' Tivoli. The gardens of Ragritri 
I Beanjon, the Montagues Soisses, and the varioes HWr 
j public places, quickly follow the impulsion. Thebes, 
vena are soon a-blaz* with all the varieties of artificial 
fire. Explosion succetds explosion ; rocket* sad blie- 
ligbta fantastically pursue each other throagb olosda of 
smoke, iu perpendicular or lateral flight, prodociag 
that magnificent disorder which Berks remarks *§ m 
truly grand; then barsting far above, degeead is 
showers of fire, whinb jnst became extiaet as (her 
reach the tops of the land trees. In the soceessioa of 
flame which is every where visible, the stars literally 
“ hide their diminished heads.” The vapoars sesa to 
dissolve in the brilliaot atmosphere, and every mdfri 
dual building of Paris appears to start aaow, t* if 
from the dried-up bed of ocean. Not far (ram the 
foot of the bill a balloon mounts majestically fro* the 
bosom of tbe shrubberies of Tivoli, and a female ton 
gracefully waves a white flag in the midst of s bine of 
light. While we gaze on the dauntless afamtsfe with 
breathless anxiety and admiration, a hags amity 
object is seen slowly rising far to the right, sad wre- 
oollert the announcement of the artificial ekpbut tt 
ascend that night from Beanjon. At them fiaal tin- 
ders of the evening a stunning burst of artillery rarer* 
berates on all sides ; and the two oonclodiog btspdi 
from tbe rival gardens are launched into tbe deads. 
All tbo preceding splendours are eclipsed by tbii a- 
effable display* The flood of brilHaney which poen 
down, tinges all the firmament with bright blot radi- 
anoe ; but the sparks are quickly one by one n to- 
ga i shed, and a total darkness shuts out both heart* 
and earth. 

Convinced that all is finished, I slowly dexead 
towards the city, and looking back a mcmeat at (he 
heights, distinguish nothing bot the windmills elud- 
ing on the crest like giant centinels waving their aim 
in tbe air. Passing rapidly down the ragged by-path 
leading to the Rue des Martyrs, and approaching ike 
barrier, the sounds of music float towards me fnw i 
pleasure garden on the left. A row of cosne Imp* 
at tbe entrance throws iia glare upon tbo wine-hones 
at the opposite side of the street* Sad many stragglm 
reel joyously in the gaudy illumination. I eater the 
garden, and perceive under the shade of seaciis ud 
poplars, which are gaily lighted with eoloared lap, 
nun* crons parties of dancers, moving to tbe sdninto 
music of an orchestra rising in tbe grove. Is tbe v* 
boon around are tables for the groups who take refresh- 
ment. Orgeat and lemonade are served roaad by d«- 
teroua and bustling waiters ; and twopence ii sorely 
well spent in learning the delightful lessoa of deem 
and enjoymelnt, furnished in this resort of tkf lowest 
class of tbe people. 

til ■ IBBTB 

SONNETS. 

I. 

On teeing my mother's Portrait. 

It is my mother's picture, ev'ry line 
And feature her'*, the pleating glowing suite 
Is there, which oft, with Joyous heart, the white 
I've gaz'd upon ; the placid brow— ’li* thhte 
My sainted parrot, nothing there but lift 
Is wanting now tbe picture to complete 
As late thon werj, the kind, tke tender wife,. 

The anxious mother.! never shall I meet 
With love lika thine again— thy picture draws 
From ray o’erflowipg breast, the heavy sighs, 

Tbe startling tears bedew my weeping eyes 
When 1 bethink me of my loss,— I pause 
Awhile — 'tis good affliction's hand to fed 
Submissive 'foie my God in adoration deep l karri 

II. 

On visiting the place of my Birth 
Scenes of my earliest youth, how chang'd since tot 
I view'd ye I that old sable mansioa gate 
Where first 1 breath'd, «qd not a single atom 
Left to point out its site ; and yet have paw'd 
Bot ten short years.— Those trees, which shelter I*” 
Unto this weaned flora, when from tbe best 
Of a meridian sun I found a seat- 
Beneath their shade, now bang upon tke grate 
Of. my deceased parent ; one small stone 
Covers the consecrated spot In which yhe Dw, 

And all is daikneas there, those beaming eyes 
Which once would drop a tear and smile, aregow 
Are now for ever clos'd, she hears me act- 
io death all thoughts of this world afelorgot. 

Liverpool. IGhWV* 
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THE GRAVE-STONE. 


A party of young bod bad boon carousing together 
one evening, and, amongst many other freaks whioh 
they thought of and put into execution, they determined 
to hare their fortunes told. After drinking up all 
that remained On the tablr, in order to strengthen their 
resolution, they about midnight sallied forth, arm in 
arm, wild with their revelry. 

The woman whom they resolved tooonsalt lived with- 
out the city gates, in a small bouse ; and, for the pur- 
pose of her prophecies, used a mirror, in whioh the in- 
quirer might behold whatever scene of his future life 
he desired to have revealed. Many a story was related 
in whioh it was asserted that her revelations had come 
to pass. She had, however, been positively interdict- 
ed from continuing her dangerous occupation, and only 
carried it oo now very secretly. 

As the noisy party approached her house, she ob- 
served, by their demeaoour, that they were elevated 
with wine, and she steadily refused to aocede to their 
request. No promises, no money, that they could offer, 
caused bar to waver in her resolution ; and, at length, 
of the young men believed her assurances that she 
had finally renounced the craft, and, leaving her house, 
agreed te parade the streets : one only, Leopold, who 
had drank the least, bat in whose character there was 
great natural enthusiasm, separated himself privately 
i his companions, went back to the fortune-teller, 
awed his solicitations under the most solemn 
that whatever he might see should be 
kept secret. By gold and fair promises he succeeded 
»t length in overcoming the scruples of the old wo- 
nm t who, silently motioning, lighted him op a small 
dair-onse into a room in whioh there was a large mir- 
nr placed against the wall, with a curtain before it. 
hp set the glass on the table, hid the lamp in the 
tHUi and then asked her visitor what be wished to see. 

lit reflected a while, and debated in his mind whether 
W should ask to behold his future bride, his future re- 
nd rn nr, or whatever else curiosity dicUted. Whilst 
hs was thus pondering he beard the call of the watch- 
na. The wine he bad drank and his midnight excor- 
4oa had had a singular influence on his mind : he look- 
ed up, and asked to see bis grave. 

la manifest alarm, and, moreover, with a certain sort 
•f kindliness in her manner, the beldam endeavoured to 
divert him from this, reminding him how often fore- 
j knowledge causes accomplishment : but iu vain ; he 
persisted in his wish, and after many refusals, the cur- 
tain was withdrawn from the glass. 

la the dusky twilight which seemed to be retained in 
' (ke glass, and not to extend without it, there appeared 
| leaf green quadraogle, surrounded by a wall. Wi th- 
is it stood many oak and elm trees, above which appear- 

£ lbe roof of a building resembling t cloister. In tbo 
k ground there were seen many hillocks, raised 
ve the sod, with crosses and grave-stones : on one 
gf these, sot for from the wall, be, at first with aston- 
. dehment, and -then with constantly increasing horror, 
fWtytnd his own name. 

He aat still and in silence before the glass until the 
moittin was again let down, and the old woman had ta- 
' Han lamp from out of the oven, to light him to the 
* star. He went bo«e sunk in thought ; every trace of 
Mil tovellbg had disappeared, but the image of bis 
g iff# vat impressed upon Ins mind in indelible char- 
meters : many days and weeks passed on. 

In etder to divert his mind, be now determined to 
ggn himself on a journey, which, on account of some dis- 
sf^pmmttle affairs, be bad previously determined to leave 
i another. He rightly considered that a total change 
l manes, places, and sensations, would hsve a benefir 
influence. Visiting on horse* ack many charming, 
t |o him, hitherto unknown spots, bis mind not only 
ied its former tope, bat he became even more 
than the natural gravity, of his character bad 
to allowed him to be. 

kiUt travelling ope day he was overtaken by a 
i that constantly increased. He was already many 
i distant from the place he had left, and had about, 
fcfcr to go before he coold reach the one to which he 
| journeying. He soon became dripping * et, and, 
ptiog bis horse, he took a by-path, in hopes of reach- 
H^Htome village, of w : ich bf saw that the main road 
bo prospect : but the whole neighbourhood 
^bed alihe solitary pud deserted by men. 



At length, however, he came in sight of a farm-yard, 
partly surroendod with trees, and enclosed with a pret- 
ty high wall. He perceived that he should be foroed 
to slight, and tie op his horse, as he cou.d only find a 
narrow footpath ; and this he resolved upon, thoogh the 
pity he felt for his steed made him for some time de- 
bate with himself as to the propriety of seeking another 
road. At length, however, he advanoed. He came to 
a church-yard. He stood still with affright. The form 
of the spot, the trees, the roof which appeared above 
tliem, seemed to remind him of a well-known spot ; 
and, pondering a few moments, the recollection flashed 
across bis mind that Ibis was precisely the spot he bad 
beheld pourtrayud in the magio glass. He looked 
again at the wail : the spot was empty ; but close by 
were seen the newly-made graves. 

Horror rendered him for a time speechless, and im- 
movably rooted to the spot. Alternate fits of shivering 
and of burning fever sncceoded. Hastening back, he 
sprung upon his horse ; spurring without intermission, 
bo soon regained the highway ; and, disregarding the 
businesa on whioh he had come, he took the direct road 
homewards. On the third day he reached his native 
town, which he bad left tu» days before. His exoellent 
steed died from fatigue, and he himself was seised with 
a violent fever, daring which, to the horror of those 
who attended him, he dwelt continually upon the fright- 
ful images that had taken possession of his mind. It 
was a long time before he recovered from the debility 
this malady brought upon him. 

At length, however, he became convalescent; but 
every trace of his original gayety seemed to have been 
rooted out by hit illness, and be appeared in the circle 
of his friend* the shadow of his former self — his youth- 
ful man! j beauty gone. His eyes no longer beamed 
with that innocent confidence, which, in spite of all 
fanlta «ad weaknesses, so long remains when neither 
enormous sins nor an odious narrow-mindedness impair 
the graces of youth. 

Unable to regain his wonted cheerfulness,, he gradu- 
ally became more and more an object of indifference to 
bis friends ; this wounded him, and caused him to re- 
flect with greater earnestness upon the sad images that 
had taken possession of his mind. He shortly after- 
wards realised ail his fortune, for he felt that he abode 
too near his burying-place, and that he was attached, 
as it were by an invisible chain, to the green and silent 
spot which lay within the cloister-wall. Amply pro- 
vided with money, he left the town by a road directly 
opposite to the one he had formerly taken ; and, after 
several days* joarney, be stopped in a sip all Catholic 
town, where an agTeeahle neighbourhood, pleasant 
companions, and, more than all, a removal from all 
hi* former connexions, seemed to promise that oblivion 
of the past of which he was in search. He succeeded, 
in fact, in repressing the appalling imagea which had 
filled his mind ; and, feeling himself better, he sought 
to perfect his cure by habitually taking part in every 
sort of amoaemeut, iu balls, fetes, and drinking par- 
tias. His wealth caused him to become the centre of 
a circle of gay yoong men, who drank deeply of the 
enp of pleasure, and, by mockery and laughter, drove 
away from him and from each other every serious thonght. 
He was now looked opon as an exaggerated specimen 
of a gallant, gay, and reckless roan of pleasure ; and 
the elder citisens of the town privately warned the 
young of the sin of such thoughtless dissipation, and 
against the seduction of bad examples. 

Leopold often hesrd of these cautions, of which be 
made a jest : not that his heart was corrupted, but he 
felt Wjthin him a stern necessity for acting aa be did : 
he could not hide from himself bow impossible it was 
for him to revert to s life of quiet and moderation, and 
that he most continue his wild career in order to escape 
from the horrid, the maddening, ideas which be oould 
not overcome. It was in such a mood that.be was one 
day looking on at a procession : he discovered, by the 
angry looks w: icb both men and women directed to- 
wards bim bow displeased they were at his presence ; 
hut fo tnis he cared bnt littl , and therefore continued 
to walk up and down with one of his friends. 

Amongst the train of young maidens there appeared 
one, of h slender ni n ke, clad in a gm\ dress, her heav- 
ing bosom ronfin d by a while handkerchief. Slowly 
wvlUng along, she be t her pale fare over a hymn-book, 
just aa we sec St Cecilia or St Elisabeth designed in 


old pictures. From the moment ho saw her, Leopold's 
indifference was at an end. He gaaed on the lofty, yet 
pioas, oast of her features— her bright eyes, which in- 
dicated an ingenneos and elevated faith — that faint glow, 
like as of the morning, whioh seemed to beam from oat 
her heart throogh her transparent skin : he saw how 
coropasaionately she looked opon him. At that moment 
he felt again the peace of infancy, so long, so very long, 
a stranger ; and, unheeding the questions of his com- 
panion, he ran from street to street before the proces- 
sion, and beheld her with increasing pleasure, as, pass- 
ing by, she blushed at his gase. When the priest, by 
giving his blessing, had ended the ceremony, and she 
was in a moment lost to Leopold's view, he was amased 
at finding how completely the memory of the past, like, 
a moment of inebriation, had yielded to the sentiment, 
hitherto unknown, which now possessed his soul. 

Man only learns the worth, the importance, and the 
bliss of life, when he loves ; bnt we are ineredalons 
until this highest miracle of the mind is no longer a 
stranger to ns. All that had hitherto engaged Leopold's 
mind wss now nnbeeded. He was st first oooupied 
exclusively in finding oat the name and residence of the 
fair unknown ; and, having succeeded in devising mea- 
sures for again and again seeing and hearing her, be by 
this means occupied hia mind and filled hie heart with 
the admiration of her loveliness. 

The parents of the maid, already advanced in life, 
and whose minds bad never been highly cultivated, 
were well known and esteemed in the town for the 
scrupulous exactness with which they observed the 
forms of their religion : they saw, with pleasure, the 
visits of the young rash to their house, without, how- 
ever, venturing to disoblige the distinguished stranger 
by any marked incivility, although, as they were bigot- 
edly scrupulous, they secretly, but closely, watched, 
his conduct. 

He, on the other hand, made use of all the amiability 
which wss natural to him, and the polished manners 
whioh he had acquired in his early intercourse with 
society, to inspire them with confidence. He came of- 
tner, spoke to his beloved more, and for a longer time, 
now and then even without witnesses ; and observing 
all those attentions which are agreeable to the fair, be 
at length saw that his assiduous courtship had caused 
a tender partiality to spring op in his favour. 

For a few weeks only was his happiness oonoealed 
from the watchful eyes of the parents. They had al- 
ready learnt much as to his religion and former con- 
duct. The growing inclination of their beloved child 
to 'the Protestant w** as spparent ss it wss disagreea- 
ble to them ; and, their suspicions being confirmed, 
they resolved upon taking a deoisive step. A short 
time afterwards Leopold paid them many visits Without 
ever finding their daughter at home : be inquired anx- 
ious! v whether she was unwell or had gone on n jour- 
ney : the parents seemed dejected, and returned to 
evasive answer. Tormented by doubts and tbo loss of 
her society, he waited s month longer ; but bis good, 
angel came back no more. 

Unwearied by hi* disappointment, be now redoubled 
his researobes iu private, and, st length, learnt that 
she had been sent by her parents to s distant religious 
establishment, the name sod situation of which no one 
coold tell him. He offered bis domestics large rewards, 
if they could procure more positive intelligence : but 
this was for s long time useleis. 

One evening, however, his valet came to him with 
s cheerful and confident look, and' said that he bad 
learnt, from an old servant of the young )«dy, the 
name of the driver of the coaolt in which she had been 
taken away. With a joyfnl cry Leopold sprang up, 
threw him a handful of money, and hastened to the 
house that bad been pointed out. 

The driver made a great many difficulties, and de-. 
dared that be had been obliged to take an oath that ho 
wohld keep the road to the place a secret ; bnt, by 
dint of constantly increasing offers, Leopold overcame 
his scruples. At length he avowed all : he did not 
know the name of the spot ; bnt, if the gentleman 
wished , be would, for the i*om promised, conduct him 
thither, provided he would travel alone, and engage 
not to stop in any town of importance. Leopold pro-, 
mised every thing, and impatiently required that they 
sbonld set off the same night. The driver got ready, 
and within two hours they wore in a carriage, travel;.. 
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ling rapidly along Vyr the light of the bright harvest 
moon : the journey luted several days, and at night 
they always, slept in obsqnre villages. 

The pld man related that the joong lady was 'accom- 
panied by her father : that she had* throughout, been 
exoessively dejected, had wqpt very mqob, and, at 
lot, quite exhausted, had appeared to be very ill. 
The sanguine feelings of the young mao inolined him 
to interpret this in bis own fisvour ; and, with the wild 
enthusiasm to which he had lately been subject, he de- 
termined to make her bis in spite of parents, religioo, 
or fate. The ooaobmaq, wno had been well paid in 
advance, wu now anxious u to the strength of his 
horses, and endeavoured to sooth the perturbed feel- 
ings of bis companion by relating over mod over the 
circumstances of his late journey. One day, about 
noon, they halted at a small village on the borders of 
what appeared to be a very extensive forest. The old 
coachman requested Leopold to alight, telling him that 
they had arrived at the inn where he had before stopped. 
'He coaid condoct him no forther : all that he knew 
wu tb^t the travellers he lately brought went thence 
into the wood, and that towards evening the father re- 
turned alone. 

Leopold went into the inn in order to get further in- 
formation, and to reoeive from the landlord a confirma- 
tion of what he had just heard. Enjoining the driver 
to seorecy, he permitted him, if he thought proper, to 
return alone ; nod then, without taking any refreab- 
ment.Wie procured a boy to be his guide, and sallied 
into the wood. 

After walking for about a hundred and fifty yards 
through a very narrow path, they found the trees less 
thickly planted, and oame in sight of a castle which 
appeared to have been converted either into a farm- 
house or a cloister. Leopold hastened towards it, and 
knocked at the gate with a beating heart. 

A sour old man with a shaven crown opened it to 
him, and asked, in a mis trust fa I tone of voice, what 
bad brought him thither after sunset. He wanted to 
apeak to the prior of the establishment. The priest 
remarked that the building was a cloister, aod therefore 
under the direction of an abbesa. Leopold begged 
more humbly for the favour of an interview. The 
chaplain went into the house, and, returning some 
time after, conducted him into the parlour, and re- 
queated him to wait there patiently until vespers were 
done. 

Leopold’s soul was so distracted by the variety of 
thoughts which alternately passed through bis mind, 
that he became every minute more agitated. He now 
felt great exhaustion, which, however, there was no- 
thing in the room to relieve, and he feared to leave 
it lest he should lose the opportunity of seeing the 
abbess. 

She oame, at last— an elderly lady, hot who still 
retained great softness of manners. She looked at him 
with an inquiring eye, and asked his name and the ob- 
ject of hit visit. He told both, and bis anguish was 
greatly augmented as be observed how the countenance 
of the abbess was overcast with melancholy as he pro- 
ceeded in his narrative. He had ended: be waited 
eagerly for her reply. “ Young man,” said she, deli- 
berately speaking, “ you most arm yourself with Chris- 
tian fortitude : already eight days ago the novice went 
to her home” — meaning that she was dead. Leopold 
sank into a deep swoon : when he revived many others 
of the nans were present assisting, as also the chief 
priest who had to perform the religions service of the 
cloister. On the return of recollection his first request 
was that they would condoct him to the grave of his 
beloved. The abbess consented, hoping that tears 
would assuage the convulsive anguish of his heart. At 
her request the priest preceded with a light : she fol- 
lowed, with the eldest of the sisters, both supporting 
* Leopold’s faltering steps. 

The small door waa opened : their way led over 
. green graves. At length the Cither, having nearly ap- 
proached a wall, stood still, and held the light over 
the newest-made grave. Leopold looked op : his face 
became alternately flushed and deadly pale : a mortal 
anguish possessed his whole frame. In the imperfect 
light be beheld again the still green long quadrangle, 
surrounded by the wall, which he so well knew. Over- 
come by the horror of the destiny which now burst 
upon him, ho cried out, “ Oh God 1 upy. grave !” aod 


fell senseless on the ground, thus sinking into the lap 
of death and doom. 

A few days afterwards his grave-stone stood on the 
wall. His confession was not known, sod they there- 
fore buried him on the spot where be expired. 

PERSIAN MELODIES. 

Oh come, yon beckoning Peri cries. 

And shakes her starry wings. 

While evening o’er the western skies 
Her purple glory flings,— 

I’ll lead thee where, in coral ceils. 

Beneath the foaming sea. 

The lonely Maid of Ocean dwells, — 

Then follow, follow me. 

Pll lead thee to some fragrant grove. 

Whose roses ever bloom. 

The haunt where youthful Peri’s love 
To banquet on perfume ; 

And wham the restless nightingale 
Shall weave her song for thee, 

Whose tones of music never fall, — « 

Then follow, follow me. 

Oh come, and I will lead thae where 
Delighted Perl’s play, 

And bind their golden waving hair 
To dance in fialal’s ray ; 

Or where beneath a lovely aky. 

Still lovelier thou ahalt see 
The clear blue night of Layla's eye,— 

Then follow, follow me. 

Ah, what is the voice of the buibnl to me, 

And wh*t are the rosea that bang o'er the stream. 

When the form I bold dearest no longer I see. 

Nor the smile of ray Layla's the light -of my dream. 

Then wish me not, lady, to dream of those roses. 

Nor the buibnl that warbles their branches among : 

Bot of her in whose bosom my spirit reposes, 

For whom I pour out all my soul in my song. 


fet were Layla and I, gentle lady, to meet 
Aa foe bulbal and rose- tree that blooms in 


the bower. 


With its bl ashes so modest, its parfame so sweet, 

When it bseathes oat its love In the scent or its flower — 
Oh then let me dream, when my weary eye closes, 

And sleep o'er my thoughts her enclrantment has thrown,- 
Oh then let me dream of the bathal and roaea. 

And sing till those roses me withered and strewn. 
Brighton* G. B. H. 


PAINTERS. 

JOHN ASTLET. 

This gentleman from the peculiarity of his 
good fortune, rather than by his exertions as an 
artist, has obtained a memorial in Adams’ Bio- 
graphical History, which appears to hate been 
written by one who was well acquainted with 
him. 

He was born at Wemm, in Shropshire, and 
received his early education in the country. 
His father was in the medical line. When of 
age to assume a profession, he was sent to Lon- 
don, and placed as a pupil under the care of 
Mr. Hudson. It is not known how long he 
staid with his master, but when he left him, he 
visited Rome, and was there about the same 
time with Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

After his return to England, he resided for 
some months at a friend’s house in London, 


satisfactory to her, that she soon gave him i 
portion of her property, and dying shortly after 
settled the whole of the Duckenfidd estate, (es- 
timated at £5,000 per annum) upon Km/ aft* 
the death of her daughter by 6ir Wm. Daniel 
# Astley, after the death of his lady, who was 
his senior, lived not in the most economical 
manner, and, in a few years, he found his for. 
tone diminishing, when, unexpectedly, the 
daughter of lady Daniel died whUehewas in 
treaty for a post obit of “ the whole in *««• 
sion to her fife.” 

“ The news of this event reached Astley «t 
midnight, and he hurried instantly into Cheshire, 
and going thro’ all fbrms, took possesion of the 
estate, returned to town before his wife’s reli- 
tions knew what had happened, or could take 
the measures they proposed to counteract & 
alarm.” 

After this increase of fortune, he bought tie 
house in Pall-Mall, of which Mr. Pennant, inks 
account of London speaks in the following Mi- 
ner : — 

“ In PaH-Mall, the Duke of Scbombeig had 
his house ; it was in my time possessed by Ast- 
ley, the painter, who divided it into three, and 
most whimsically fitted up the centre for his 
own use.” 

He continued a widower for several yean, 
until far advanced in life, when he msnuda 
third wife, a young lady, by whom he left tiro 
daughters and a son. 

In the decline of his life, he appeared* to be 
disturbed by reflections upon the mssipated eon- 
duct of bis early days, and when near Mi end 
was not without apprehensions of bring reduced 
to indigence and want. He died at his own 
house, Duckenfield Lodge, Cheshire, November 
14, 1787, and was buried at the church of that 
village. 

. This gentlemen’s talents, as an- artist, were by 
no means of an inferior class, he painted iM- 
length portrait of a Mr. Payne, about the year 
1756, to which few of his contemporary artists 
could then have produced an equal; but be vis 
not one of those who delighted in'the art Ik 
like Gainsborough and Sir Joshua, he estimated 
his possession only by his gains, and haring ob- 
tained a fortune, treated all future study with 
contemptuous neglect. However, he gate some 
good proofs of architectural arrangement, both 
at his house in Pall-Mall, in a villa m the terrace 
at Barnes, in Surrey, and also at his scat, Dad- 
enfield Lodge, all of which have been mentioned 
with much applause, as being excellent speci- 
mens of elegant domestic architecture. 

He had a brother, a surgeon of eminence, 
who resided at Putney, and who was unfortu- 
nately run over by a waggon, and killed ujx» 
Putney common. Hk fortune, which was & 
inconsiderable, devolved on his brother John- 


and thence went to Dublin, where he practised 
as a punter about three years, and in that time 
acquired £3,000 by his pencil. 

His next adventure may be narrated in the 


His next adventure may be narrated in the 
words of the writer to whom we have alluded : 
“ As he was painting his wav back to London, 
in his own post-chaise, with an out rider, he 
loitered with a little pardonable vanity, in his 
native neighbourhood, and visiting Knutsford 
assembly, with another gentleman. Lady Dan- 
iel, a widow, then present was at once so won 
by his appearance,' that she contrived to sit to 
him for her portrait, and then made him the of- ! 
fer of her hand,” a boon which he did not think 
it prudent to refuse. 

The lady, by marriage articles, reserved her 
fortune to herself, but Afitley’s behaviour was so 


SKETCHES OP BOCXECT. 

SPANISH CUSTOMS. 

Bilbo A. — The houses in the Crib * 5^ 
and other lonely streets are shot, a* tow **>• 
grows dark ; and aa many of them are five •tonrtJV’ 
and contain as many families, the person who 
obtain admission, mast give a knock for each 
The person calling on ooe in the second story. ***** 
give two knocks ; three for the third story ; ** 

for the fourth, and so on. This often soaaded * J* 
night like the peals of cannon, and a person, of 
bits easily disturbs the peace of the other ^iaaetes, 
well as that of the neighbourhood. .. 

It frequently happens that a person may *1*1*“*. 
boor before he obtain* admission j for if them**® 1 
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ef (he upper stories are oat, their •errant* have the ; 
conscience to allow a visitor to wait nntH it voita their 
fancy to d-'sccod. 1 was onee tired of waiting, and 
gave one load knock, in the hope that the servant of the 
first story would he more merciful, and give me admis- 
sion, «• it rained violently, ft had die desired effect 
of bringing him down; bat on opening the door, he 
very coolly told me, that should f ever make a similar 
mistake, and entice him down again to open the door, 
for bis lazy TeDow inmates, he would shut the door in 
my face. 

In the da> -time, moot of the respectable homes have 
porters, sitting at (he entrance, who are generally coo- 
lers, and who appear to pay more attention to their 
craft, than to (he cleanliness of the entrances, which are, 
on this account, totally neglected. 

ae—g gsggesssa - 11 -'i 'i 1 

MTmUhXi BZSTOBY. 


LfbT OF Til YALLBY- 


Coiedhria. — SmRuceee — Htxamdna Momoggnia. 
These fiowers are so named from growing in valleys. 
— Of the Lily of the Valley, called also Lily Convally, 
and May Lily, and in some country villages, Ladder to 
Heaven ; — in French, le umguet ; lit des valltes ; umguet 
da Mm : in the village dialect, grot mouguet : in Italian, 
4 mmgketto ; giglio convaUb [lily convally] ; giglio dell* 
convaQi — there are three species: the Sweet-scented, 
the Grass-leaved, and the Spiked. The first is a 
m&Vvre of Britain and many other parts of Europe. It 
Bowers in May : whence it has been named by some the 
IhjLay Gerarde calls it Convall Lily, and says that 
iaaomo placet it )• called Liriconfadie. It is also call- 
ed May-blossom. 

The Laly of the Valley (says Mr. Marty n) claims onr 
nice both as ao ornamental and a medicinal plant. As 
yk ornamental one, few are held in higher estimation : 
rilrtl. lew flowers can boast such delicacy, with so 
mmh fragrance. When dried they have a narcotic 
went, and, reduced to powder, exoite sneezing. A 
fcmjitifal and desirable green coloor may be prepared 
fan the leaves with lime. The distilled water is used 
Isperfnmery. 

, There are several varieties of ihis species : one with 
red flowers, one with double red, and one with doable 
white blossoms, 'fhere is also a variety mnch larger 
than the oernmoo sort, sad beautifully variegated with 
purple. It was brought from the Royal Garden at Paris, 
and flowered several years in the Chelsea Garden : but 
the mob do net incre as e so much as the other varieties. 

Tin lily of the Valley requires a loose sandy toil and 
•shady situation. It is increased by parting the roots 
feratamn, which should be done about once in three 
veers. They assy be geatly watered every evening in 
dry S o mm er weather. When the roots of this plant are 
•oafluod in a pot, it may also be increased by its red 
berry ; hot in the woods, where the roots are allowed 
to qrrtd, it seldom produce# the berry. 

The ocher species of the lily of the Valley are natives 
of Japan. 


* Mo [ fl ower add the gapden fairer grows 
4 Them the sweet lily ef the lowly vale. 

The qeeen of flowers.” 

44 Aad valley-tilies whiter still 

i Leda’s love.” 

KtaVt ttndymUm, p. 10. 


XaXTBRATUItip AMD SOIElfOE. 


Profeeoor A. W. Schlegel, of the university of 
Soon, whose Lectures on Dramatic Literature are ao 
“#•4 admired is this country, aad whose beautiful 
Jr< *blstioi ef Shakespeare into German baa naturalized 
w immortal bard throughout nil the North ef Europe, 
^ jNt waived is Leaden. Mr. S Megvi has been for 
years engaged in philological researches, aad 
Wriieapal object in visiting this country, is the in- 
*fl*«tion of the Oriental Library of the East India 
Company, which is particularly rich in Sanscrit Litera- 
j f 1 * 1 ML Schlegel u allowed to be one of the first 
scholars now in Europe, and be is understood 
been enabled, by his intimacy with Sanscript, 
to ?5hv great light on that curions subject, the Origin 
“* of UnguH^ 

BoMoe,E^., hu presetted Mr. Wi ffen, 


the Quaker poet, with a beaotifal original painting of 
Tasso, from which an engraving wiH he made for Mr. 
W.’s forthcoming work. ? 

One ef the neetest specimen! of lithography, on a 
small scale, we have seen, has just appeared : it is a 
map of the River Thames, from Leedee to Margate, 
by Mr. Charles M. WilKch, who, we understand, has 
rendered this art another serrioe in obtaining a reduc- 
tion in the duty on German lithograph io-stones im- 
ported into this country, from 90s. to 30s. per cent. 
The map contains all fhe prominent objects and placet 
in this little voyage, and also shows the roads, and the 
bearings of Canterbury and Dover. 

Curioeitioe at Woolwich . — Among the models in the 
Rolands, at Woolwich, is one of the Sea Horse fri- 
gate, formed from the mast of L'Orieot, and is sup- 
posed to be the adjoining piece to that from which the 
coffin of the brave Lord Nelaon was made. There U < 
also a noble representation, on an extensive scale, of 
Quebec and the Heights of Abraham : a small atone, 
picked up from the apot where the gallant Wolfe fell, 
marks the precise situation of the place where that 
event took place. These, with some others, were 
mnch prised by his late majesty. 

Faria, September 10, 1603, 

The first volume of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
translated by MM. E. Didot and Mahon, has just ap- ; 
pesred, to the great gratification of all the lovers of I 
English literature. It is astonishing that a wouk se ’ 
celebrated should now be translated for the first time is j 
France ; and this fact proves at oace our past ignorance ! 
of the riches and beauties of the English press, and ear j 
improving state ef inqoiry and information. I 


ARTS AND SOZGNOR8. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological Report of the Atmospherical Pressure and 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, Ac. deduced from diurnal obsew 
rations made at Manchester, ta the month of Aagast, UU, 
by Thomas Hansom, Surgeon. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 


The Monthly Mean.. r .... 29.69 

Highest, which took place on the 31st 30.02 

Lowest, whioh took plaoe on the 16th. ....* 29.28 

Difference of the extremes.. ,,, 74 , 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which was on i 

the 17th 30 J 

Spares, taken from the daily means. 2,13 , 

Number of changes... 11 j 

TEMPBRATURE. Degrees, j 

Monthly Mean 59°. I > 

Mean of the 14 th decade, com. on the 30th July 58.3 

44 15th. 44 59. 

44 16th. 44 ending on the 27th August 59.3 

Highest, which took place on the ISlb 70. 

Lowest, which took place on the 9tb, 17th, 

19th, and 24tb 50. 

Difference of the extreme 20. 

Greatest variation in 24 boors, which occurred 

on the 22nd 15. 

RAIN, &C. 

4.080 of an inch. 

Number of wet days...... 14 

“ 44 foggy days. 10 

44 44 snowy 44 0 

44 44 haily 44 ...... 0 

MIND. 


North 0 

North-east. 0 

East 0 

South-east 3 

Sooth o 

South-west... 9 

West. ............ 12 


North-west. ..•••••• 7 ! 

Variable 0 ! 

Calm 0 

Briak 1 

Strong fl 

Boisterous. ....... • 0 


REMARKS. 

Character of the month, cloudy and wet, with occa- 
sional sun gleams. Monthly temperature about one 
degree under a general average. 

Bridge-street, Sept, tdth, 1623. 
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! Shdrt Speeches.— “ The old blunt commander at 
1 Cadiz,” aays Selden, in his Table Talk, 44 showed him- 
self a good orator, who, having to say something to 
his soldiers, (which he was not used to do,) made them 
* a speech to this purport : 4 What a shame will it be, 
you Englishmen, that feed upon good beef, to let thoae 
! rascally Spaniards beat yo n, that eat nothing bat 
i oranges and lemons.’ ” With this we may olass the 
! speech, more remarkable for its spirit than its elegance, 

; addressed, by the commandant of a local regiment in 
I Lancashire, to a lady, on presenting* tfte colours to big 
corps * 44 Madam, we receiv'n ’em wi* gratitude, and 
! we’n defend ’em wi* fortitude j and if ever we are 
catted into actual sarvioe, and t’cofewrsara abet away, 
we’d bring t f pows (poles) back again.” The noMe ad- 
dress of La Rcohe-jeqoetift to Ms soldiers, ig one of 
the fiaeet specimens of the laconic : 44 if I odvanse, 
fhtiew me ; if I fall, avenge me ; if I flinch, kill me,” 

! Interesting to the Proprietors op Steam- 
packets, Ac.— We understand that Sir Humphrey 
Davy has, within the last mouth, discovered that the 
application of a certain gas, fifteen times heavier than 
the atmosphere, to the mechanism of a steam-engine, 
will produce a power folly equal te that which now re- 
sults from the application of steam. The great obsta- 
cle which stands in the way of the general and immedL 
ate introduction into use of this gas is the difficulty of 
confining it The task of constructing convenient ve*« 
•els, sufficiently strong for that purpose. Sir Humphrey 
proposes as a problem, the solution of whioh maul ho 
attended with inestimable benefits to this country. 

Caterpillars. — Ammoniaeal liquor produced in 
the manafaotore of gas from coal, will prevent these 
pernicious insects from attacking any kind of trees or 
plants. If already infested, it will entirely destroy 
them, and so far from injuring even the tendered plant, 
it seems rather to invigorate it. 

Theory op Tides. — By observations continued for 
the last seventeen years at the Pert ef Bract, it is stat- 
ed in the Freaoh Journals that M. de la Place has is»» 
eeeded in perfect rog the theory of tides, and anrplaining 
every apparent aooamly agreeably to theiofineace efihe 
solar and lunar bodies. 

A Knowing Horse.— A remarkable instsnoe of 
malice in a horse owned by a person near Boston, m 
America, is related on good authority.— —A person a> 
few years since was in the habit, whenever be wished 
to catch bis horse, to take a quantity of corn in a mew* 
sure, when, calling to him, the horse would come up 
pad eat the oorn while the bridle was put over bis head. 
But the owner having deceived the animal several times 
by calling him when he bad no corn in the measure, the 
horse at length began to suspect bis design — and comin g 
op one day as usual, on being called, looked into, the 
measure, and seeing it empty, turned round, reared 
his hiod legs, aad killed bis owner on the spot. 

Lover op thb Fine Arts. — They relate here 
(Bilbos) a remarkable instance of seagfreid, evinced by 
a young English traveller, who was in the stage from 
Iran to Madrid, wheo stopped by rubbers. AH the 
passengers were tied to trees. While they were plun- 
dering the stage, the English traveller requested the 
robbers to do him the favour to untie his hands, which 
they did, when be drew from kin pocket a hook and 
pencil, and began sketching the confused scene before- 
him, to the no small astonishment of the robbers, who, 
observing bis skill, untied him altogether, in order to 
afford him greater liberty for executing the ingenious 
undertaking. 

A Certain Method op Killing Hqrnet&— L ast 
week a great number of hornets having made their 
neats under the roof of a thatched cottage, within a few 
miles of Abergavenny, the cottager (not a little annoyed 
by this unexpected intrusion) determined on getting, 
rid of his visitors, and accordingly thurat a red hot 
poker under the thatch. The hornets were certainly 
destroyed ; but unfortunately the cottage took, fire, apd 
was burnt to the ground. 

Fascination.— A very singular fact occurred at 
Manchester (U. 8.) a few dayn since. Aa Mr. Gheev- 
er was at work in the field, kis attention was arrested 
at tbe sight of a number of dunghill fowls, with heads 
areal and wings extsndod in a circular manner* On 
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going near to asoertain the oause, he taw a large blaok 
snake of five feet in length, within the circle, and his 
squamous head elevated eight or nine inohes above the 
sorfaoe of the earth, while his posterior parts remained 
in a spiral form. And so complete was the fascination, 
that Mr. Cheever was under the necessity of getting a 
pole to disperse the fowls, in order to kill the snake, in 
which he happily succeeded . — American paper. 

Curious Fact.— A canary bird, in the possession 
of Mr. Cottell, Nortbampton-street, Bath, batched a 
single egg, which produced two fine birds, both of 
whioh are now fledged and healthy. — American Paper. 

Mail Twelve Miles an Hour. — It is said, that a 
Mr. Bangliss, of Birmingham, is offering, by means 
of a self-acting-machine, which be has lately con- 
structed, to oonvey the Royal Mail through the king- 
dom at the rate of twelve miles per hoar. . 

Le Chapeau DE Paille. — A coloured Engraving of 
this much talked of picture is a striking feature in our 
print-shop windows. The print is by R. Cooper, and 
the effect of the colouring is such as to afford a correct 
general idea of the original ; though we are still inclin- 
ed to maintain our opinion that its finest niceties are 
beyond, or at any rate incompatible with the art of the 
graver. Taken per so, however, this is a beautiful or- 
nament for the rich port-folio, or (being framed) for the 
gay apartment — Lit. Gas. 

Swimming. — From experiments made at Ports- 
mouth, by lieutenant C. Morton, R. N., it appears 
that, by artificially augmenting the surfaoes of the 
hands and feet, the art of swimming is susceptible of 
being very much facilitated. The apparatus which 
lieut Morton has employed, and which, from its use, 
and faoility and similarity of application, be denomi- 
nates “ Marine propelling Gloves and Slippers,” pos- 
sesses considerable buoyancy, and, therefore, while it 
enables the wearer to exert bis strength to the best ad- 
vantage as long as he retains any, it would still tend to 
support him if totally exhausted. 

Balloons. — The French are as deeply bitten with 
4his mania as we ourselves. The asoent of a balloon 
now forms a part of the nightly exhibitions of Paris. 
Every Sunday one or other of the public gardens of 
that city sends up an asrial voyager. We have not yet 
heard of any accidents, but their time will come. M. 
Margat ascended from the Gardens-Beaujon last Sun- 
day at half-past eight, and after hovering for some 
time over SL Cloud and Versailles, desoended about 
ten leagues from Paris. 

Northern Expedition — A great many idle ru- 
mours have at different periods been circulated with 
regard to this expedition, with very little effect, ex- 
cept to agitate and alarm the friends and relatives of 
the officers and crews. Most of these reports have 
been proved false in regular succession. It is now 
stated, in a provincial paper, that “ a vessel is about 
to be despatched to Lancaster Sound in search of Cap- 
tab Parry. The North seas remain clear of ice until 
the winter is somewhat advanced, and it may not be 
too late to make the search.” But of what advantage 
would such a searoh be 1 Capt. Parry's ships are fitted 
cut, “ as strong as wood and iron can make them,” 
and provisioned for four years, only two of which have 
yet elapsed ; neither idle curiosity nor idle assertions 
should be indulged on a snbject of this sort. 

Singular Effect of Musical Sounds on Ani- 
mals. — Sir Everard Home, V. P. R. S. has recently 
made some interesting bquiries by way of comparison, 
*between the auricular organs of mad and quadrupeds. 
The result of his researches seems to prove that shrill 
tones, or the upper notes of an instrument, have com- 
paratively little effect in excitbg the attention of ani- 
mals, whilst the full lower tones stimulate them almost 
to fury. Sir Everard observes, “ that the effect of the 
high notes upon the piano-forte upon the great lion in 
'Exeter Change, only called bis attention, which was 
considerable, though he remained silent and motionless. 
Eat no sooner were the flat or lower notes sounded, 
than he sprang up, lashed bis tail, and yelled violently, 
and •endeavoured to break loose ; and became altoge- 
ther so furious as to alarm the spectators present This 
violent excitement ceased with the discontinuance of 
the music. The deep tones of the French horn a bo 
produced a similar effect with the lower tones of the 


| piano-forte, on the elephant and other animal* on 
which the experiments were made. ' 

Negro Slavery. — On this subjeot some instruc- 
tive bferences may be drawn from the publio journals 
of several of our West Indian Islands ; but the Royal 
Gazette* of Jamaica only shall be adverted to on the 
present o ocas ion. In the Royal Gazette of Jnly Srd 
last, there are ninety-four “ runaways” advertised : 
some of which are thns described : — ** George, a Cre- 
ole, 5 feet 7 inches, marked apparently WS on seve- 
ral part* of his shoulder*, with severe fogging marks 
thereon, and CL on left cheek ; has a scar on right leg .” 
— “ James, a Congo, 5 feet 6 inches, marked AMC 
on right shoulder, with other letters not plab on both 
shoulders, and had an iron collar on.” — John, a Mon- 
gols, 5 feet 6f inches, mark not plain on right shoul- 
der, and baa marks of fogging on his hack” — “ 51. 6 s. 8 d. 

| Reward — Absconded, a Creole Negro Gitl, named 
Maria; she is supposed to have gone to Richmond 
Estate, in St Mary's, where her father lives” — John 
Wise, an Eboe, 5 feet 5£ inches, no brand mark, and 
haa the scars of sores on left shin.” — “ Andrew, a 
Congo, 5 feet 5£ bches, no brand mark ; has marks 
of fogging on his back, and a large sore on the small of 
his right leg.” 

Chinese. — Two young Chinese have been placed at 
the University of Halle, by the King of Prussia, fortbe 
purpose of obtaining the means of scientifically study- 
ing the Chinese language. The following art particu- 
lar* respecting these interesting individuals. One of 
them, As-Sbg, who is thirty years of age, was born at 
H eon g- San, a short distance from Canton. His father, 
who was a priest and an astrologer, died before As- 
Sbg was five years old. He was brought, up by his 
mother and his undo, the latter of whom was in the 
custom-house at Canton. As-Sing, having received a 
careful education, and obtained come knowledge of the 
English language, he visited first Macao, then India, 
and lastly St. Helena ; where he was for three years a 
cook in the honse of Napoleon ; after whose death he 
was employed for some time in English vessels, as an 
interpreter between the English and hia conutrymeu. 
He went to London, and there met with hia oeuntry- 
man Ha-ho, who is five and twenty years of age, and 
was born b the neighbourhood of Canton ; being the 
son of a silk-merchant. These two yonng Chinese en- 
tered into a treaty with a Dnlohman called Lasthausen, 
by which he was athorized to exhibit them on the con- 
tinent for money. It was from that abject state that 
they were reacaed by the royal munificence. They be- 
gin to stammer out a little German, aad are of great use 
to the young orientalists in the University, who, as well 
as the missionaries, attend at the lesions whioh the two 
Chinese reoeive, under the superintendence of the cele- 
brated Profetssor Gesenius, assisted by two of his 
pupils. 

HOW TO DIVIDE A JOURNEY. 

Two Irishmen coming from Dorking, 

By bad weather greatly bemired ; 

From morning till night had been walking, 

And now both heartily tired. 

To Barnet, it seems they were going, 

And oivilly asked for assistance ; 

“ My friend, we would gladly be knowing 
“ To Barnet how great is the distance f * 

“ Ten miles,” was the answer — one sigh'd ; 

Said the other, “ 'Tis soon in the reach of ua ; 

“ Yoa know, Paddy Carey,” ne cried, 

“ 'Tis only just five miles for each of ua.” 



The plot of Clari the Maid Milan, is devoid of 
originality, and the most simple imaginable* — At the 
opening of the pieoe we find Clari (Mias M. Tree) the 
daughter of Farmer Rolamo (Mr. Andrews) in the 
mansion of the Duke Vivaldi (Mr. Diddear), to which 
it appears she was enticed by his protestations of love 
and promises of marriage. He still professes the for- 
mer but represents the latter as being impossible from 
the meanness of her extraction. Clari (who retains her 
chastity) now resolves to return an imploring penitent 
to her loving and afflicted parents, and carries her de- 
termination bto effect in the night whilst Ve spina (Mrs. 


Aldridge) who is charged by the Duke to strictly re- 
gard her mistress — is sleeping. The slam is shortly 
star given, and the Duke and all his attesduti «et 
out in puriwit of the fair fugitive, who reaches her pi- 
rents’ residence just before them, and is oo the point of 
being aoenrsed by her father when the Daks rash* for- 
ward, declares that virtue is with Clari unsullied, ud 
demands her for his bride. The chief characters are ill 
badly drawn — Females most never exjiect to fisd liber- 
tines with the integrity of Viraldi, whose moot offen- 
sive proceeding to Clari, even when in his power, is 
the declaration that their marriage cannot be looked for. 
Clari appears almost broken-hearted from a conscious- 
peas of guilt, when her greatest offence is that of listen- 
ing to Tove-sighs and promises of marriage foa i 
yoong, 'handsome, wealthy noble, aad of raniiiog 
secluded in hia domain when her escape is rendered 
impracticable. Rolamo is most sensitive, sod unhippj, 
and, although an admirable reaaaaer, he detenaiaei 
without information, and remains most oontomp tiWj 
implacable ; We are told that this Drams wts writtea 
expressly for Mias M. Tree, and we suppose the write 
to be one who admires “ Beauty no Tears"— hot Mix 
M. Tree was designed to be a shrewd and fucuutbg, 
not a moping, plaintive, complaining, beaut; ; esd (si- 
though her Clari was an exqoisile perfornux* aid 
elicited tears in abundance, yet,) her Lydia ia the Firce 
of Love Laughs at fjock smiths (which followed) was 
infinitely more interesting — because to bor less dis- 
tressing, and to the audience much more delightful. 

Mr. Diddear did not give us much satisfaction ; be 
cause we are confident that hia voice is susceptible ef 
much belter modulation, and more cl tamest ; isd tbit 
as nature intended him for a fine imposing figure, it is 
manifestly unjust that he should reduce bis altitude bj 
a contraction of the cheat and curve of the donil ret- 
tebne. He possesses many excellent qualities, aad, 
all those of a good actor, are within bis power. Mr. 
Foster's ** Pleasures of a Play” and Mrs. Aldridge’s 
“ Love is a mysterious Boy” received much ippltue; 
Master Benwell is equally deserving of notice for Iw 
very creditable performance when tantalising Vsspiai 
concerning her love for Jocoso (Mr. Foster). 
bouse wns respectable and well filled, and the eatotsis- 
ments of the evening gave the greatest sstisfictiw. 

ADVERTISEMENT. ~~ 

LECTURES ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND PATHOLOGY. 

MR. T. TURNER, Member op the Royal Col- 
x * not or SuaoKOMs, London, Ac. Ac. will Ww 
the INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to his COURSE * * 
Ltcrraa Room of the JLitetary and Philosophical Ssdttj, 
GeorgeStreetjCm Monday the 13th of October, at 7 o'clock a 
the evening. The coarse will consist of two parts— the fait pet 
will embrace the functions of the Animal (Economy, iUsmiw 
by preparations and drawings. The second put will coaa* rt 
the application of Anatomy and Physiology to the Stkws 
Pathology. It is intended by the arrangement to aecoumoha 
the General, as well as the Professional Student. For 0*& 
of the Course, Ac. apply at tt, Piccadilly. 


TO OOBBESPOMBSHTB. 


T. G.'s translation of the Epitaph on the late Gen.Dalbw*'’ 
came too late for Insertion in the present umber, -it 
appear in our next. 


A Constant Reader has been anticipated. 

G. D.’s poetical version of a calamitous event of 1093 
beretoddtiW to advantage. 

G. I.*s impatience is at variance with the declaration that feir 

, c- — — “ soul recoils at earthly )ofh 

And seeks the midnight hour, and silent tomb.” 

I. W. will oblige us by stating whether his last eomswak*®* 
be an original or selected version.— The Fiddle Csse we a 
coarse laid aside* 

T.'s Memoir is inserted. — The challenge is somewfcst too WL 

Communications from G. D. ; Senes ; A Friend ; Heks; *■ 
Juba ; — are received. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

n O'er heed and ears plunge for the commonweal." 

Pori* 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, — The pnblio of Manchester most sorely feel 
themselves very much obliged to your sagacious cor- 
respondent who sigos himself a “ Calico Printer,” for 
bis very shrewd and ingenious remarks respecting pnblio 
iastitutions in Manchester ; and if his advice be fol- 
lowed with proper spirit, and in a sufficient number of 
particulars, our town, whiuh has hitherto been derided 
for ignorance and brutality, will soon be a model of 
intelligence and civilisation, far exceeding (even among 
its lowest orders) the Elysium which Mr. Owen, of 
Lanark, once bad in contemplation. 

I need not attempt to enforce the very powerful at- 
tack upon the Manchester Philosophical Society ; which 
n; worthy friend has found to contain a number of 
members who are not ** particularly distinguished for 
extenave and accurate knowledge in the Arts and 
Seances,” and whom the other members condescend 
to “ honour with their presence and communica- 
tions,” a circumstance which I, who am not much 
skilled in these matters, suppose is not common to other 
oimtlnr institutions, the members of which are all of 
them of course first rate philosophers, as implied in the 
argument of my excellent friend : and I, therefore, 
agree with him in thinking it quite abominable that the 
Manchester Philosophical Society, of which be speaks 
with becoming contempt, should not require some 
” extraordinary qualifications” to render highly res- 
pectable persons eligible as members.. 

My ingenious friend has hit upon a very good expe- 
*&eat to promote knowledge in the town by the deli- 
very of Lectures “ almost gratuitous an expedient 
fhr snpwrior to that resorted to in any other place, since 
even the diligent and liberal DR. Ure receives a band- 
oeme remuneration for bis labours, besides having the 
posseaason of the institution for his purposes of differ- 
ent kinds ; whilst the Manchester Lecturers, who 
** with nn apparatus for experiment and illustration co- 
extensive with the great design in all its necessary 
ramifications,” mast very properly combine great “ ex- 
perience and talent,” are to labour for the love of God, 
ns a sufficient reward for their exertions. 

Now, Sir, I like the thing very much ; and I think 
that a lecturer possessed of the requisite qualifications, 
will rery soon be found to undertake the task upon 
leans so very liberal. 1 only complain that ray muni- 
ficent friend, w bo I am we will pay largely to the 
•ew institution tbongh be does not tell os that he is a 
hirer ; I only complain, I say, that he has not carried 
lii scheme for enough ; for while these lecturers are 
Lrtdginf sway “ almost gratuitonsly ’* I think persons 
n other occupations should do the same; and then, 
**r, it would be qaite delight fa! to see the Manchester 
"kiico Printers, who bare hitherto been looked upon 


as rather a close fisted generation, coming forwards 
and very liberally offering their Calicoes « almost gra- 
tuitously.” 

The plan might be further extended ; our Shoe- 
makers, Tailors, and others, who now teaze ns with 
their Christmas and Midsummer bills, would then fur- 
nish ns “almost gratuitously” with their respective 
articles ; and we, on our side, acting upon the sage 
and liberal principles of ray shrewd and discriminating 
friend, might be as aqneamisb as we pleased in scruti- 
nizing the '* questionable talents,” the “ experience,” 
the ** intelligence,” and the “ diligence” of the several 
persona whose wares we tnigfat condescend to take 
” almost gratuitously”; and even you, Sir, who now 
charge os for every number of your publication, and 
for every advertisement, would be glad to supply us 
with both “ almost gratuitously.” 

Such a change, is, indeed, Sir, " a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” and, I doubt not, the public 
will be rejoiced to hear by what means such a change 
can be effected ; a piece of information which “ a Cali- 
co Printer” is of course prepared to afford. We have 
for some time taught the elements of learning not only 
“ almost” but altogether gratuitously io public schools ; 
but that is not all— we have in many instance* taught 
something more than the elements ! and one of the na- 
tural consequences baa been that the clerka in many, 
if not in most of our warehouses, are persons who, 
(requiring leas salaries than othera,) have received a 
** gratuitous * education ; while the sons of persona in 
middle life, whose education was paid for, and whose 
parents vainly hoped that their ohildren would maintain 
a respectable middle station in society, are thna jostled 
from their situations, and left without the means of 
procuring a decent livelihood ; and this consideration 
maturely examined must make the heart of atony a parent 
an middle life, ache for the fate of their offspring ; bat 
such feelings are altogether unworthy of the consider- 
ation of the philanthropic individual who proposes to 
circulate every species of knowledge “ almost gratui- 
tously.” I might also add that those who are consci- 
ous of their acquirements will not be very content to 
submit to manual labour even though they may have 
received their education “ almost gratuitously.” But 
such objections as these, though there are many of them, 
are, no doubt, beneath the notice of the philanthropic 
personage whose plans and arguments I have under- 
taken to uphold. 

Hoping to ses a fall developement of the golden 
plans by which all the desirable changes are to be ef- 
fected, I am, Sir, &c. 

A BUYER OF CALICOES. 

Manchester, October 1, 1823. 


ON THE GREAT UTILITY OF PUBLIC 
LECTURES. 

Mr. Editor, — There are many persons, I should 
think, in this populous and scientific town, who will 
recolleot, with pleasure, the interesting course of Lec- 


tures on Natural sod Experimental Philosophy, for" 
merly delivered here, by Mr. Richard Dalton, who in 
now, I believe, or soon will be, nt Chester, for the 
purpose of giviog a Series of Lectures on Mechanics. 
The following prefatory Remarks, with whioh he intro- 
duced his First Lecture on Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, contain some excellent observations, of a 
general nature, and will, doubtless, be acceptable to 
most of your readers. It has been very justly re- 
marked, ibst Public Lectures, on scientific subjects, 
form the most desirable supplement to the imperfect 
studies of early life, and fnrniah much valuable instruc- 
tion on many favourite objects of pursuit, whioh is, in 

general, only accessible at aoademioal institutions. 

Without trespassing on the feelings or patience of the 
hearer, by any trenblesome examination, the Lecturer 
communicates, in an easy and popular form, and when 
the mind is totally disengaged, both the elementary 
rudiments and the more finished superstructure of tho 
science, which he undertakes to elucidate : he supplies 
lessons to the beginner, and provides the more ad- 
vanced inquirer with useful references to those standard 
works which contain every recent discovery of learn- 
ing. An apparatus of graphic or sculptured illustra- 
tions, of models of machinery, with experimental ex* 
hibitions and visible, tangible specimens of the various 
objects under consideration, are, occasionally, intro- 
duced, to assist both the understanding and the memory 
of the pupil ; and such Lectures, whatever be their 
subjeot, supply a sort of Royal Road to Knowledge, in 
which difficulty is smoothed, and substantial progress, 
greatly facilitated. Yeura truly, S. X. 

P. S. I regret that you did not cancel an inadvertent mis- 
take which I had made io a former communication, inserted 
in your Iris of September the 10th. Every one knows that 
the late Mrs. Pieui, when she was Mrs. Thrale, waa the 
Author of that celebrated and much admired piece. The Three 
Warnings. 

Introductory Remarks, by Mr. Richard Dalton, for- 
merly of Liverpool, to his First Lecture on Natural 

and Experimental Philosophy. 

TAKEN, IN SHORT-HAND, BY R. X. 

“ The principal characteristics which discriminate 
human beings from the rest of the animal creation* 
is the inheritance of that knowledge, whioh the indivi- 
duals of eaoh generation are capable of receiving from 
their predecessors. 

11 The bee, of modern times, forms the oells of its 
hive exactly of the same form as the bee of remotest 
antiquity. Each species of birds build their neat after 
the same unalterable pattern, and sing the same inva- 
riable melody. The sheep, of the present day, baa no 
better defence against the wolf, nor has the fly against 
its natural enemy , the spider, nor the smaller birds 
against the eagle, than those of former timea. — The 
same wants, similar dangers, the like defects and un- 
changeable customs, are the constant attendants on 
each tribe; nor is any individual benefited by the ex- 
perience or improvements of all its predecessors. The 
fiat of Nature is, hitherto shall they come, but no fur- 
ther. Man alone baa derived from bis divine Creator 
the inestimable advantage of being benefited by tho 
knowledge of bis forefathers, and of being able to imr 
part that knowledge, together with his own improve- 
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menu, to bis p6steritj end they again, in like man- 
ner, to tbe children that are yet unborn. 

“ The accumulated experience of a long series of 
years, accurately recorded, or traditionally imparted 
from one generation to another, gradually exalts tbe state 
of human beings, supplies their wanU, increases their 
security, and promotes their happiness. The plough, 
the loom, the forge, tbe press, the glass bouse, and 
the innumerable other useful inventions of our prede- 
cessors, successively improved by constant use and 
experience, form the great and inestimable advantages 
of modern times ; tbe combined effects of which acta- 
nl]y*elevate the individuals of a modern and civilised 
nation so far, so very far above the uninstruoted, as 
might seem to render them of another and a superior 
species. We can constantly approximate to that which 
' is perfect, and it is this power in man which essentially 
'distinguishes him from all inferior natures. The ele- 
phant of to-day is not more sagacious, or more tracta- 
ble, than the elephant of two-thousand years ago. 
Man alone is that being, who, '* looking befoie and 
after,*' works upon the past, and calculates upon the 
future. There is always room for enlightened experi- 
ment, (for all improvement is experiment at first,) and 
tbe bold hand of aaperior skill, to enlarge, to refine, 
and to modify. 

** Experiments, properly disposed under distinct 
beads, form the various subjects of knowledge : the 
-arrrangemeot and elucidation of each particular subject 
is called a science; tbe ultimate or practical application 

of it is called an art . Arts and Sciences are loo 

numerous and too extensive to be comp.eheuded, in 
their greatest extent, by any single individual. But 
all these branches derive their origin from the same 
natoral powers; they are all, in their principles, regn- 
lated by the same general laws of Nature, and almost 
all their applications may be subjected to calculation 
and demonstration. The investigation of their origin, 
and of their mutu d dependencies on each other, — the 
illustration of their principles, — the methods of en- 
larging their limits by means of experiments and calcu- 
lation, — and their application to our various wants, fall 
under the title of Natural or Experimental Philosophy.” 


Mr. Editor, — I am really glad (pardon the ego- 
tism) that some public notice has been taken of the 
custom prevalent bore, but I hope and verily believe 
jo no other part of the United Kingdom, not excep.ing 
oar old town of Berwick-upon-Tweed— I allude to 
the taking off the hat in Banking-houses. Your cor- 
respondent S. X. observes it is only optional ; f aver 
the direct contrary, and maintain that neither in London 
where they do not uncover, nor here where they do, 
is the party attending to transact busineAs at liberty f 
without the consciousness of deviating from the genera) 
and established practice, to use his own discretion at 
all in the matter : for while it undoubtedly here is con- 
tidered disrespectful and indecorous to keep the hat 
on, in London (no mean example) was any one on 
entering a Banking-house to place his hat on the coun- 
ter, he would be sure of a request to restore it to its 
proper station, with a look of no alight contempt for 
not knowing beUer. Did any one ever notice a Bank- 
er’s counter on a market day, fronted from end to end 
with bats of all descriptions, and not smile at such 
absurdity ? Did he ever when the weather wa« wet 
behold dripping hats iu contact with bills and bapk 
notes, hooka and blotting paper, and not grieve at 
such folly ? 

If complaisance be the motive urged for its conti- 
nuance, we would almost imagine onraelvea attending 
dancing masters, and not bankers, bowing before 
dress makers, and not in a place designed for transac- 
tions of aach important moment as those which draw 
ns thither. The idea of pioviding hot pegs to do away 
with the inconvenience is certainly ingenious as far as 
it regards the pegs— but for tbe ball there appears this 


trifling bar to its adoption, that in the hurry of business, 
while tbe attention of most present is fixed in an oppo- 
site direction, a good hat might (I only mean by acci- 
dent) be mistaken for a bad one, and one party retire 
equipped in a new chapeau and old coat, and another 
vice versa in a bright blue coat sad a sombre dingy 
brown weather-beaten caster ; such cafies might happen. 

I cannot conceive one rational motive for persevering 
in a custom so inconvenient to all parties — so “ much 
more honoured in the breach than^the observance,” 
and which meets with the surprise and censure of 
every stranger attending tbe regular banks of the great 
and opulent town of Manchester. 

A simple notice would produce the magical charm of 
immediate acquiescence, and no prayer to a petition 
would be more generally and satisfactorily complied 
with than *' pray keep your luits on.” 

Oct. lar, 1823. Q- 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — A few scientific gentlemen of this town, with 
whom 1 have the pleasure of being acquainted, have, 
daring the last few weeks, been engaged in frequent 
discussions on the subject of pie-makiog. It appears 
from the experience of cooks, that when a cup, in an 
inverted position, is placed in a frnit-pie, its juice is 
less likely to boil over during the baking of the pie, 
than when no such expedient is adopted — The cooks 
are of opinion that the juice of the ftuit rises into the 
cup daring the baking, and that it is, for this reason, 
prevented from boiling over. With this explanation, 
however, our philosophical friends are by no means in- 
clined to concur ; they affirming tost it is only whilst 
the pie is cooling, that the juice rises into the cup, in 
consequence of a partial vacuum being formed therein, 
by tbe contraction of the air. 

One of the persons, that I have just mentioned, pro- 
ceeding upon this thought, ventured to deny altogether 
the beneficial influence of tbe cup ; and gave it as bis 
opinion that the cook always intending that to be a su- 
perior kind of pie, into which she pats the cup, will, 
very naturally, by her greater attention, prevent the 
overflow of any juice. 

Another gentleman seemed to think that the princi- 
pal advantage of the cup consisted in its supporting the 
peste, and, by this means, allowing tbe juice a greater 
play inside the pie, than it would have, were the piste 
permitted to sink. He agreed entirely, therefore, with 
a friend of his, who suggested that the cup would be of 
fully as much benefit, if it were placed in the pie, and 
were not inverted. 

A third of my scientific friends was of opinion, that 
as tbe fruit is placed around, and not under, the cap, 
tbe quantity put into the pie, cannot be so great when 
the cup is in, as when it is out, and that the juice form- 
ed will, of coarse, be less, and, therefore, not ao liable 
to boil over. He concluded that if equal quantities of 
frnit were placed in two similar pies, one containing 
the cup, and the oiber being without it, there would not 
be perceived any difference in the boiling over of the 
two juices. 

I shall not, Mr. Editor, trouble you with any more 
of the many ingenious hypotheses, which were, at dif- 
ferent times, brought forward, nor with the objections, 
which have been urged against them ; but shall merely 
request your speculative readers to furnish solutions to 
the following queries, through the medium of your 
paper. 


1st. Is a cup, placed in s'frait pie, instrancaUl u 
preventing the running over of the joioe? 

2nd. If so, does tbe juice ascend into the eop fang 
the baking of the pie ? 

3rd. If the juice does rise iate the cop doriag the 
baking of the pie, how it tbe fact to be explriacdt 

4th. Or if it does not, by what means is the cap ser- 
viceable, in preventing the overflow ef the jiiac? 

5th. When the pie baa no cap in it, is its joicenore 
or less likely to flow over tbe dish, when a bole it Uft 
in the paste ? and why is it more or less likely to flow 
over? 

By inserting these remarks, Mr. Editor, joe will 
confer a favour on 

Your ’a, &c. A Disirer or Information 

Manchester, Sept . 26, 1823. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


DR. MATTHEW BAILLII. 

This eminent Physician died on Tuesday last, 
at his seat near Cirencester, at the age of about 
sixty-two or sixty-three. His loss is in many 
ways entitled to a mourning niche in the columni 
of a literaij record. He was the brother of 
Joanna Baillie ; and nephew, by his mother, to 
the celebrated John and William Hunter. Thus 
connected with what is most respectable in liter- 
ature and medicine, he was himself disangmsb- 
ed in both. His works on the Morbid Anatomy 
of the Human Body,* and other medical subject*, 
and his frequent and valuable contributions to 
the best scientific publication of the period, rank 
him high as a professional and literary character. 

His practice was like his reputation, universal: 
it had no bounds but the inability of his physical 
powers to do more than he did. He was coa- 
sulted by none more anxiously than by to o*a 
learned brethren ; and this we take to be the 
true criterion of great and acknowledged skill. 
Indeed he may justly be said to have been at tie 
head of his profession. 

Like many of his contemporaries, and we hire 
pleasure in stating it to bis and their honour, his 
liberality was equal to his judgment. Often 
were lucrative engagements with the exalted 
and wealthy deferred m order to afford time ftf 
visiting the low and poor, and alleviating tk 
sufferings of those who added not one fee to tk 
humanely-acquired fortunes of tbe Physician. Of 
this, though unacquainted with Dr. Matthi* 
Baillie, we have known so many instances « 
to confirm us in the belief that such were w 
eneral habits — shall we say sacrifices? No; » 
e had his reward even here, in tbe esteem of w 

? rood men, and in the gratitude of beings resewa 
roin death, and the deeper gratitude of those 
who loved them, saved from deeper misery w* 
this be his memory. His example need hardly 
be held up ; for our experience of life leaches 
us to repeat, that in all the liberal profesiwas 
there is none where such a lesson is leas needed 
than amongst the most distinguished Physic** 
in London. 

• Several editions from 1793 to the pretax time- 


PAINTERS.— No. 2. 


SAMUEL FINNEY 

Descended from an ancient family long ^ 
tied at Fulshaw, near Wilmslow, in Cheshire 
where the artist was born. 

He was of much celebrity as a 
er, both in euamel and water colours, ** 
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appointed enamel painter to her late majesty. 
Id 1765, he exhibited two miniature pictures, 
one of which was a portrait of that august per- 
sonage painted from the life. | 

At that time he lived on the south side of Lei- 
ce* ter-square ; but a few years after his circum- 
stances were much improved by the decease of 
some of his relations, whose fortunes fell into 
his possession. By this acquisition he was 
placed in genteel independence, and therefore 
quitted painting and returned to his native coun- 
try, where he died at the advanced age of 86 
years. 

BROOKING 

Had been bred to some department in the 
dock-yard at Deptford, but practised as a ship 
painter, in which he certainly excelled all bis 
countrymen ; nor has any since Valdervelde 
equalled his productions in that part of paining : 
but his merits being scarcely known before his 
death, prevented him from acquiring the honour 
and profit which, by his abilities, he has a just 
right to expect. He died of a consumption at 
his lodgings in Castle-street, Leicester-square, in 
the spring of the year 175^» under 40 years of 
age. The following anecdote is given on the 
authority of the late Mr. D. Serres, to whom he 
was well-known. 

Many of the artists at time worked for the 
shops, and Brooking, like the rest, painted much 
for a person in Castle-street, Leicester-squarc, 
not far from the Mews, who coloured prints, and 
dealt in pictures, which he exposed at his shop 
window. 

A gentleman, who sometimes passed the shop, 
betajr struck with the merits of some sea pieces, 
which were by the hand of this artist, desired to 
know his name ; but his enquiries were not an- 
swered agreeably to his wishes; he was only 
told, that if be pleased, they could procure any 
he might require from the same painter. 

Brooking was accustomed to write his name 
upon his pictures, which mark was constantly 
obliterated by the shop keeper, before he placed 
them in his window ; it- however happened that 
the artist carried home a piece, (on which his 
name was inscribed, while the master was not at 
home ; and the wife, who received it, placed it 
in the window, without erasing the signature. 
Luckily, the gentleman passed before this pic- 
ture was removed, and discovered the name of 
the painter whose works he so justly admired. 

He immediately advertised for the artist to 
meet him at a certain linen draper’s in the city. 
To this invitation Brooking at first paid no re- 
gard ; but seeing it repeated with assurances of 
benefit to the person to whom it was addressed, 
he prudently attended and had an interview with 
’tite gentleman, who from that time became his 
friend and patron ; unfortunately the artist did 
not live long enough to gratify the wishes of his 
benefactor, or to receive any great benefit from 
his patronage. 

VINCENZO RUBBI GUARD, 

A native of Italy. He came to England from 
Rome with Mr. Parry, in the year 1775. 

He painted a portrait of Tenducci, the cele- 
brated singer, who, not being satisfied with the 
performance, rejected the picture. In conse- 
quence of this behaviour, the painter surround- 
ed the head with representations of a number of 
skeletons, exhibiting several ludicrous circum- 
stances and accidents, that had befallen the poor 
cistrato in Italy, at different periods of his life, 
and exposed the picture in a shop window in the 
Haymarket. How the dispute terminated is 
not known. 

This artist, from disappointment, and the ef- 


fect, lost his health, fell into a deep consump- 
tion, and died in London about two or three 
< years after his arrival . 

| «. 
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MIND AND BODY. 

Veluti iu Speculum. 

Sa/i Mind to Bodjr t'other day, 

As on roy cbin I plied my razor, 

. Pray tell nre — does that glass pourtray 
Your real phi*, or cheat the gazer? 

That youthful face, which bloom'd as sleek 
As Hebe’s, Ganymede’s, Apollo’s, 

Has lost its roses, and your cheek 
Is falling into fearful hollows. 

The crow’s fell foot hath set its sign 
Beside that eve which dimly twinkles ; 

And look ! what means this ugly line ? 

Gad zooks, my friend your getting wrinkles ! 

That form which ladies once could praise, d 

Would now inspire them with a panic ; 

Get Byron’s belt, or Worcester’s atays. 

Or else you'll soon be Aldermapic. 

At sight of that dismantled top. 

My very heart, I must confess, aches : 

Once famous as a Brutus crop, 

You now are balder than Lord Essex. 

Sinre Wayte’s decease your teeth decline 
Finding no besutifier near ’em. 

Time's tooth has mumbled two of thine. 

Well may they call him — ‘Wax reritm.” 

Behold ! your cheeks are quite bereft 
Of their two laughter-nursing dimples, 

And pretty substitutes they’re left — 

(Between ourselves) a brace of pimples ! 

The fashions wbioh you used to lead, 

So careless are you, or so thrifty, 

You most neglect when most you need, 

A rad mistake when ueari.ig Fifty. — 

Stop, stop, criea Body — let us pause 
Before you reckon more offences. 

Since you yourself may be the cause 
Of all these dismal consequences. 

The sword, you know, wears out the sheath, 

Bj steam are brazen vessels scatter’d ; 

And when volcanoes rage bcueath, 

' The surface must be torn and shatter’d. 

Have not yonr passions, hopes, and fears, 

Their tegument of clay outwearing, 

Done infinitely more than years. 

To cause the ravage you’re declaring? 

If you yourself no symptoms show 
Of age,— no wrinkles of the spirit : 

If still for friends your heart can glow, 

Your purse be shared with starving merit : 

If ^et to sordid sins unknown, 

No avarice iu yoar breast has started : 

If you have not suspicious grown, 

Sour, garrulous, or narrow-bearted : 

You still are young, and o’er my face 
(Howe’er its features may be shaded) 

Shall through the sunshine of your grace, 

And keep the mortal part unfafied. 

Expression is the face’s soul, 

The bead and heart’s joint emanation ; 

Insensible to Times controul, 

Free fiora the body’s devastation. 

If you're still twenty, I’m no more: — 

Counting by jears how folks have blunder’d ! 
Voltaire was young at eighty-four, 

And Fontenelle at near a hundred ! H. 


MV MAIDEN BRIEF. 

(From Knight ’a Quarterly Magazins.) 

“A lawyer,*! says an old comedy which I 
once read at the British Museum, “ is an odd 
sort of fruit — firet rotten, then green, and then 
ripe.” There is too much of truth in this 


homely figure. The first years of a young bar- 
rister are spent, or rather worn out, in anxiou* 
leisure. His talents rust, his temper is injured, 
his little patrimony wastes away, and not an 
attorney shews a sign of remorse. He endures 
term after term, and circuit after circuit, that 
greatest of miseries, — a rank above his means 
of supporting it. He drives round, the country 
iu a post-chaise, and marvels what Johnson 
found so exhilarating in its motion — that is, if 
he paid for it himself. He eats venison and 
drinks claret ; but he loses the flavour of both 
when he reflects that his wife (for the fool is 
married, and married for love, too,) has per- 
haps, just dined for the third time on a cold 
neck of mutton, aud has not tasted wine since 
their last party — an occurrence beyond even 
legal memory. He leaves the festive board 
early, and takes a solitary walk — returns to his 
- lodgings iu the twilight, and sees on his table a 
large white rectangular body, which for a mo- 
ment he supposes may be a brief, — alas ! it is 
only a napkin. He is vexed and rings to have 
it removed, when up comes his clerk, drunk 
and insolent: he is about to kick him down 
stairs, but stays his foot, on calling to mind 
the arrear of the fellow’s wages ; and contents 
himself with wondering where the rascal finds 
the means for such extravagance. 

Then in court many are the vexations of the 
briefless. — The attorney, is a cruel animal; as 
cruel as a rich coxcomb in a ball-room, who 
delights iu exciting hopes only to disappoint 
them. Indeed I have often thought the com- 
munications between solicitors and the bar haa 
no slight resemblance to the flirtation between 
the sexes. Barristers, like ladies, must wait to 
be chosen. The slightest overture would be 
equally fatal to one gown as to the other. The 
gentlemen of the bar sit round the table in dig- 
nified composure, thinking just as little of brieli 
as a young lady of marriage. An attorney en- 
ters, — not an eye moves ; but somehow or other 
the fact is known to all. Calmly the wretch 
draws from his pocket a brief: practice enables 
us to see at a glance that the tormentor has left 
a blank for the name of his counsel. He looks 
around the circle as if to choose his man ; you 
cannot doubt but his eye rested on you, — he 
writes a name, but you arc too far off to read 
it, though you know every name on your circuit 
upside down. Now the traitor counts out the 
fee and wraps it up with slow and provoking 
formality. At length all being prepared, he 
looks towards you to catch (as you suppose) 
your eye. You nod, and the brief comes fly- 
ing ; you pick it up, and find on it the name of 
a man three years your junior, who is sitting 
next to you; you curse the attorney’s impu- 
dence ana ask [yourself if he meant to insult 
you. — Perhaps not, you say, for the dog squints. 

My maiden brief was in town. How well do 
I recollect the minutest circumstances connected 
with that case ! The rap at the door ! I am a 
connoisseur in raps, — there is not a dun in Lon- 
don who could deceive me ; I know their tricks 
but too well ; they have no medium between 
the rap servile and the rap impudent. This was 
a cheerful touch; you felt that the operator 
knew he should meet with a face of welcome. 
My clerk, who is not much under the influence 
of sweet sounds, seemed absolutely inspired, 
and answered the knock with astonishing velo- 
city. I could hear from my inner room the 
murmur of inquiry ai^d answer; and though ! 
could not distinguish a word, the tones con- 
firmed my hopes ;— I was not long suffered to 
doubt : my client entered, and the pure white 
! paper, tied round with the brilliant red tape. 
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met my eyes. He inauired respectfully, and 
with an appearance ot anxiety which marked 
him to my mind for a perfect Chesterfield, if 

I was already retained in v. . The 

rogue knew well enough I never had had a re- 
tamer in my life. I took a moment to consider ; 
and after making him repeat the name of his 
case, I gravely assured him I was at perfect 
liberty to receive his brief. He then laid the 
papers and my fee upon the table, asked me if 
the time appointed for a consultation with the 
two gentlemen who were * with me’ would be 
convenient ; and, finding that the state of my 
engagements would allow me to attend, mode 
his bow and departed. That fee was sacred 
gold, and I put it to no vulgar use. 

Many years have now elapsed since that case 
was disposed of, and yet how fresh does it live 
in my memory; how perfectly do I recollect 
every authority to which he referred ! how I 
read and re-read the leading cases that bore 
upon the question to be argued. One case I so 
bethumbeo, that the volume has opened at it 
ever since, as inevitably as the prayer-book of 
a lady’s- maul proffers the service of matrimony. 
My orief related to an argument before the 
juages of the King’s Bench, and the place of 
consultation was Ayles’s Coffee-house, adjoining 
Westminster Hall. There was I, before the 
clock had finished striking the hour. My brief 
I knew by heart. I had raised an army of ob- 
jections to the points for which we were to con- 
tend, and had logically slain every man of them. 
I went prepared to discuss the question tho- 
roughly j and I generously determined to give 
my leaders the benefit of all my cogitations — 
though not without a slight struggle at the 
thought of how much reputation 1 should lose 
by my magnanimity. I had plenty of time to 
think of these things, for my leaders were en- 
gaged in court, ana the attorney and I had the 
room to ourselves. After we had been waiting 
about an hour, the door flew open, and in 
strode one of my leaders, the second in com- 
mand, less in haste (as it appeared to me) to 
meet liis appointment than to escape from the 
atmosphere of clients in which he had been en- 
veloped during his passage from the court — just 
as the horseman pushes his steed into a gallop, 
to rid himself of the flies that are buzzing 
around him. Having shaken off his tormentors, 

Mr. walked up to the fire — said it was 

cold — nodded kindly to me — and had just asked 
what had been the last night’s division in the 
house, when the powdered head of an usher 
was protruded through the half open door, to 
announce that “ Jones and Williams was called 

on.” Down went the poker, and away flew 

-with streaming robes, leaving me to meditate 
on the loss which the case would sustain for 
want of his assistance at the expected discus- 
sion. Having waited some further space, I 
heard a rustling of silks, and the great — — , 
our commander in chief, sailed into the room. 
As he did not run foul of me, I think it possi- 
ble 1 may not have been invisible to him ; but 
he furnished me with no other evidence of the 
feet. He simply directed the attorney to pro- 
vide certain additional affidavits, tacked about, 
and sailed away. And thus ended first con- 
sultation. 

I consoled myself with the thought that I had 
at least all in y materials for myself, and that, 
from having had so much more time for consi- 
dering the subject than the others, I must infal- 
libly make the best speech of the three. 

At length, the fatal day came. I never shall 

forget the thrill with which I heard open 

the case, and felt how soon it would be my turn 


to speak. Oh, how did I pray for a long 
speech ! I lost all feeling of rivalry ; and would 
have gladly given him every thing that I intend- 
ed to use myself, only to defer the dreaded 
moment for one half hour. His speech was 
frightfully short, yet, short as it was, it made 
sad havoc with my stock of matter. The next 
speaker was even more concise, and yet, my 
little stock suffered again severely. I then 
found how experience will stand in the place of 
study ; these men could not, from the multipli- 
city of their engagements, have spent a tithe of 
the time upon the case which I had done, and 
yet, they had seen much which had escaped all 
my research. At length, my turn came. 1 
was sitting among the back benches in the old 
court of King’s Bench. It was on the last day 
of Michaelmas Term and late in the evening. 
A sort of darkness visible had been produced 
by the aid of a few candles dispersed here and 
there. I arose, but I was not perceived by the 
judges who had turned together to consult, sup- 
posing the argument finished. B was the 

first to see me, and I received from him a nod 
of kindness and encouragement, which I hope 
I never shall forget. The court was crowded, 
for it was a question of some interest ; it was a 
dreadful moment; the ushers stilled the audi- 
ence into an awful silence. I began, and at 
the sound of an unknown voice, every wig of 
the white inclined plane at the upper end of 
which 1 was standing suddenly turned round, 
and in an instant I had the eyes of seventy 
‘ learned friends * looking me full in the face! 
It is hardly to be conceived by those who have 
not gone through the ordeal how terrific is this 
mute attention to the object of it. How grate- 
ful should I have been for any thing which 
would have relieved me from its oppressive 
weight, — a buzz, a scraping of the shoes, or a 
fit of coughing would have put me under infinite 
obligation to the kind disturber. What I said I 
know not; I knew not then; it is the only part 
of the transaction of which I am ignorant; it 
was a * phantasma or hideous dream.' They 
told me, however, to my great surprise, that I 
spoke in a loud voice, used violent gesture, and 
as I went along seemed to shake off my trepi- 
dation. Whether I made a long speech or a 
short one I cannot tell, for I had no power of 
measuring time. All I know is, that I should 
have mane a much longer one if I had not felt 
my ideas, like Bob Acres’ courage, oozing out 
of my fingers’ ends. The court decided against 
us, erroneously as I of course thought, for the 
young advocate is always on the right side. 

The next morning 1 got up early to look at 
the newspapers which I expected to see full of 
our case. In an obscure corner and in a small 
type, I found a few words given as the speeches 
of my leaders — and I also read, that “ Mr. — — 
followed on the same side.” 


ACCOUNT OF AN APPARITION. 

Seen at Star-Cross , in Devonshire , the '2$dJuly, 1823. 

( From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

" Ti* true, Mia certain, man, thongh dead, retains 
Part of himself ; tb' immortal tuind remains : 

The form subsist* without the body's aid. 

Aerial semblance and an empty shade.” rote. 

I am perfectly aware of the predicament in 
which I am placing myself, when in the present 
age of incredulity I venture to commit to pa- 
per, in all sincerity of spirit and fulness of con- 
viction, a deliberate ana circumstantial account 
of an Apparition. Impostor and visionary, 


knave and fool, these are the alternate koras of 
the dilemma on which l shall be tossed with 
sneers of contempt, or smiles of derision ; every 
delusion practised by fraud or credulity, fron 
the Cock-lane Ghost, down to the Reverend Mr. 
Colton, and the Stamford Spectre, will |* 
faithfully registered against me, and I shall be 
finally dismissed, according to the temperament 
of the reader, either with a petulant rebnke for 
attempting to impose such exploded superstition 
upon an enlightened public : or with a sober 
and friendly recommendation to get my head 
shaved, ana betake myself to some pUce of 
safe custody with as little delay as may be. In 
the arrogance of my supposed wisdom, 1 should 
myself, only a few weeks ago, have probably 
adopted one of these courses towards any other 
similar delinquent, which will secure me from 
any splenetic feeling, however boisterous may 
be the mirth, or bitter the irony, with which I 
may be twitted and taunted for the following 
narration. I have no sinister purposes to an. 
swer, no particular creed to advocate, no theory 
to establish ; and writing with the perfect con- 
viction of truth, and the full possession of my 
faculties, I am determined not to suppress what 
I conscientiously believe to be facts, merely be- 
cause they militate against received opinion!, or 
happen to be inconsistent with the ordinary 
course of human experience. 

The author of the Essay on the Nature and 
Immutability of Truth, represents Berkeley as 
teaching us, “ that external objects are nothiag 
but ideas in our minds ; that matter exists not 
but in our minds ; and that, independently of 
us and our faculties, the earth, the sun, and the 
starry heavens have no existence at all ; that a 
lighted candle is not white, nor luminous, nor 
round, nor divisible, nor extended ; but that 
for any thing we know, or can ever know to 
the contrary, it may be an Egyptian pyramid, 
the King of Prussia, a mad aog, the island of 
Madagascar, Saturn’s ring, one of the Plemdes, 
or nothing at all.” If this be a faithful repre- 
sentation of Berkeley’s theory, it may be ad- 
duced as a striking illustration of the perversity 
of human reason, that such a man shall k 
deemed a philosopher, and persuade bishop? 
and divines, in spite of the evidence of their 
senses, to adopt his notions, and deny the ex- 
istence of matter ; while the poor wight, who, 
in conformity to the evidence of hit semes 
maintains the existence of disembodied spirit, 
is hooted and run down as a driveller and a 
dotard. 

Dr. Johnson’s argument, that the universal 
belief in ghosts, in all ages and among all na- 
tions, confirms the fact of their apparition, s 
futile and inconclusive ; for the same reasoning 
would establish the truth of necromancy, witch- 
craft, idolatry, and other superstitions ; but the 
opposers of this belief not only brand as imps- 
tors all those who relate their own experiences 
of its confirmation ; they not only repudiate the 
Agatho-daemon of Socrates, and slight the aver- 
ment of Scripture, that Saul desired the Witch 
of Endor to raise up the spirits of those whoa 
he should name ; but they deny even the poaa* 
bility of the fact. To admit a posthumous ex- 
istence in the next world, and reject the am po- 
tency of nature to accomplish a similar mystery 
in this, is surely an unwarrantable limitation of 
her powers, who shall circumscribe the meta- 
morphoses ot our being ? When we start from 
the ante- natal void into existence, the change is 
certainly wonderful ; hut it is still more strange, 
startling, and incomprehensible, when we qrit 
life in the fulness of intellect, and return into 
the invisible world. In the first case, we & 
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vaoce from nonentity to a very confined state of 
consciousness, to an animal existence, for an in- 
fant has no mind. That celestial portion of our 
system b evolved by the painful elaboration of 
time and of our own efforts ; it requires a series 
of years to perfect its inscrutable developement ; 
ana is thb sublime image and emanation of the 
Deity to be suddenly, instantly, degraded into a 
dod of earth, an inert lump of matter, without 
undergoing any intermediate state of exbtence 
between death and final resurrection ? Abstract 
theory sanctions tbe supposition of Ghosts ; and 
by what authority do we gainsay those who so- 
lemnly declare that they have beheld them ? 
They never appear, it b urged, to more than one 
person at a time, which is a strong presumption 
of individual falsehood or delusion. How so ? — 
this may be the law of their manifestation. If I 
press the corners of my eyes, I see consecutive 
circles of light, like a rainbow ; nobody else can 
see them — but will it be therefore maintained 
that I do not ? It b notorious, that in dreams 
objects are presented to us with even a more 
vivid distinctness than they assume to the visual 
organ ; but it would be iale to assert that those 
configurations were not presented to us, because 
they were invbible to otners. Our waking eves 
may indeed be made the “ fools of our other 
senses, or worth all the rest — granted ; but 
still yon may give us credit for the sincerity of 
our relation, for we pretend not to describe ap- 
paritions that other men have seen, but those 
which we ourselves have witnessed. 

It may not be unimportant to remark, that so 
fu from my being subject to the blue devils and 
vapours with which hypochondriacs and invalids 
are haunted, I possess that happy physical or- 
ganization, which ensures almost uninterrupted 
health of body and mind, and which in the elas- 
ticity and buoyancy of my spirit, renders the 
sensation of mere existence an enjoyment. 
Hioogh I reside in the country, winter has for 
me no gloom ; nature has prepared herself for 
its rigours ; they are customary ; and every thing 
seems to harmonize with their affliction ; but for 
the same reason that the solitude of a town is 
desolating and oppressive, while the loneliness 
of the country b soothing and graceful, I do 
feel tbe sadness of perpetual fogs and rains in 
July, although they excite no melancholy feel- 
ing at the season of their natural occurrence. 
To see one’s favourite flowers laying down their 
heads to die; one's plantation strewed with 
leaves not shaken off in the fulness of age, but 
beaten to earth in the bloom of youth : here a 
noble tree laid prostrate ; and there a valuable 
field of corn lodged in. the swampy soil (which 
were familar objects in July last), is sufficient to 
excite melancholy associations in the most cheer* 
ful temperament. Confessing that miue was 
not altogether proof against their influence, and 
leaving to the caviller and the sceptic the full 
benefit of thb admbsion, f proceed to a simple 
statement of the fact which has elicited these 
prefiminary observations. 

Actuated by the dishearteniug dulness of the 
scene to which I have alluded,- 1 had written to 
my friend Mr. George Staples, of Exeter, re- 
questing him to walk over some day and dine 
with me, as I well knew his presence was an 
instant antidote to mental depression, not so 
much from the possession of any wit or hu- 
mour, as from his unaffected' kindness and amia- 
bility, the exuberance of his animal spirits, the 
inexhaustible fund of his laughter, which was 
perpetually waiting for the smallest excuse to 
burst out at his heart, and the contagion of his 
hilarity, which had an instant faculty of com- 
municaiiug itself to others. On the day follow- 


ing the transmission of this letter, as I was sit- 
ting in an alcove to indulge my afternoon medi- 
tation, I found myself disturbed by what I 
imagined to be the ticking of my repeater ; but, 
recollecting that I had left it in the house, I dis- 
covered the noise proceeded from that little in- 
sect of inauspicious augury, the death-watch. 
Despising the puerile superstitions connected 
with thb pulsation, I gave it no farther notice, 
and proceeded towards the house, when, as I 
passed an umbrageous plantation, I was startled 
by a loud wailing shriek, and presently a screech- 
owl (lew out immediately before me. It was 
the first time one of those ill-omened birds had 
ever crossed my path ; I combined it with the 
memento-mori I had just heard, although I 
blushed at my own weakness in thinking them 
worthy of an association ; and, as I walked for- 
ward,*! encountered my servant, who put a let- 
ter into my hand, which I observed to be sealed 
with black wax. It was from the clerk of my 
| poor friend, informing me that he had been that 
morning struck by an apoplectic fit, which had 
occasioned hb almost instantaneous death ! The 
reader may spare the sneer that b flickering 
upon his features : I draw no inference whatever 
from the omens that preceded thb intelligence : 
1 am willing to consider them as curious coinci- 
dences, totally unconnected with the startling 
apparition which shortly afterwards assailed me. 

Indifferent as to death myself, I am little af- 
fected by it in others. The doom is so inevita- 
ble ; it it* so doubtful whether the parties be not 
generally gainers by the change ; it is so certain 
that we enter not at all into thb calculation, 
but bewail our deprivation, whether of society, 
protection, or emolument, with a grief purely 
selfish, that I run no risk of placing myself in 
the predicament of the inconsolable widow, who 
was reproached by Franklin for not having yet 
forgiven God Almighty. Still, however, there 
was something so awful in the manner of my 
friend's death, the hilarity I had anticipated 
from hb presence formed so appalling a contrast 
with hb actual condition, that my mind natu- 
rally sunk into a mood of deep sadness and so- 
lemnity. Reaching the house in this frame of 
thought, I closed the library window-shutters 
as I passed, and entering the room by a glass- 
door, seated myself in a chair that fronted the 
garden. Scarcely a minute had elapsed, when 
I was thrilled by the strange wailful howl of my 
favourite spaniel, who had followed me into the 
apartment, and came trembling and crouching 
to my feet, occasionally turning hb eyes, to the 
back of the chamber, and again, instantly revert- 


ing them with every demonstration of terror 


* and agony. Mine instinctively took the same 
direction, when, notwithstanding the dimness 
of the light, I plainly and indbputably recog- 
nised the apparition of my friend sitting motion- 
less in the yreat arm-chair ! ! It is easy to be 
courageous m theory, not difficult to be hold in 
practice, when the mind has time to collect its 
energies ; but taken as I was by surprise, I con- 
fess, that astonishment and terror so far mas- 
tered all my faculties, that, without daring to 
cast a second glance towards the vision, I walk- 
ed rapidly hack into the garden, followed by the 
dog, who still testified the same agitation and 
alarm. 

Here I had leisure to Fecover from my first 
perturbatiou ; and as my thoughts rallied, I en- 
deavoured to persuade myself that I had beSn 
deluded by some coujuration of the mind, or 
some spectral deception of the visual organ. 
But in either case, how account for the terror 
of the do? ? He could neither he influenced by 
superstition, nor could hb unerring sight betray 


him into groundless alarm, yet it was incontes- 
table that we had both been appalled by the 
same object. Soon recovering my natural forti- 
tude of spirit, I resolved, whatever might be the 
consequences, to return and address the appari- 
tion. I even began to fear it had vanishea ; for 
Gl&nville, who has written largely on ghosts, ex- 
pressly says — “ that it is & very nard and pain- 
ful thing for them to force their thin and tenu- 
ous bodies into a visible consistence ; that their 
bodies must needs be exceedingly compressed, 
and that therefore they must be in haste to be 
delivered from their unnatural pressure.” I re- 
turned, therefore, with some rapidity towards the 
library ; and although the dog stood immovably 
still at some distance, in spite of my solicitations, 
and kept earnestly gazing upon me, as if in ap- 
prehension of an approaching castrophe, I pro- 
ceeded onward, ana turnea back tne shutters 
which I had closed, determined not to be im- 
posed upon by any dubiousness of the light. 
Thus fortified against deception, I re-entered 
the room with a firm step, and there in the full 
glare of day did I clearly and vividly behold the 
identical apparition, sitting in the same posture 
as before, and having its eyes closed ! ! 

My heart somewhat failed me under thb sen- 
sible confirmation of the vision, but summoning 
all my courage, I walked up to the chair, ex- 
claiming with a desperate energy — “ In the 
name of heaven and all its angels, what dost 
thou seek here ?” — when the figure, slowly rising 
up, opening its eyes, and stretching out his arms, 
replied — “A leg of mutton and caper-sauce, 
with a bottle of prime old port, for such b the 
dinner you promised me.” “ Good God !’*• I* 
ejaculated, “ what can this mean? Are you not 
really dead?” “ No more than you are,” re- 
plied the figure. “ Some open-mouthed fool 
told my clerk that I was, and ne instantly wrote 
to tell you of it ; but it was my namesake, 
George Staples, of Castle-street, not me, nor 
even one of my relations, so let us have dinner 
as soon as you please, for I am as hungry as a 
hunter.” 

The promised dinner being soon upon the 
table, my friend informed me, in the intervals 
of hb ever-ready laughter, that as soon as he 
had undeceived hb clerk, he walked over to^ 
Star Cross to do me the same favour ; that he 
had fallen asleep in the arm-chair while waiting 
my return from the grounds ; and as to the doj£ 
he reminded me that he had severely punished 
him at his last visit for killing a chicken, which 
explained his terror, and hb crouching to me- 
for protection, when he recognised the chas- 
tiser. 


THE OLD MAID’S SONG,- 
Written by a Lady, im her Fiftieth year. 


On the downhill o( life, though I find I'm descending. 
Content shell my footsteps snstain ; 

For s heart that’s at ease, with fair rirtue befriending^ 
Has surely no cause to complain. 

Though tbe loves and -the graces may fly my approach. 
Yet from care and from sorrow I’m Iree ; 

And many a gay wife, as she rides in her coach. 

May look down with envy on me. 

To be single at Fifty, — a dreadful disaster. 

By many, no doubt, may be thought ; 

But it is not unpleasant to be one’s own master, 

And husbands are oft dearly bought. 

Yet deem not, fair virgins, too lightly I prize 
Lo*e s pleasures, where hearts can agree ; 

But make a good nse of your ears and your eyas,— 

Or you’d better lure single, like age. 
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Sboald some pert empty coxcomb, the mirror of fashion, 
Implore yon to render him blest. 

Remember, self-love is his governing passion. 

And fhirly absorbs all the rest 
The miser will starve yon, the prodigal waste 
Yonr fort aoe, whate’er it may be ; 

So till yon can meet with a man to yonr taste, — 
Consent to live single, like mo. 

The pedant, who values himself on bis knowledge, 

Yon pliiblr may read in bis looks, 

Though he offers his heart — he has left it at college, 

Tis b aried alive in his books. 

Yet the blockhead, for whom yon each moment most blush, 
A more irksome companion would be ; 

Whene’er his month open’d, you'd long to cry, hash ! — 
And wish yonrself single, like me. 

By negatives only, I seek to advise yon, 

Yet here are my sentiments shewn ; 

Still in choosing for life, all the world will despise yon, 
If yon have not a will of yonr own. 

But a picture 1*11 draw of the man to my mind, 

And then, if so happy yon be, 

In the list of yonr lovers, his likeness ^o find, 

No longer lire single, like me. 

And first, let his morals be pure, but not cynical, 

Still steady and true to his trust ; 

His dress and his manners, genteel, but not finical, 

His principles, loyal and just; 

His temper obliging, bis intellect clear, 

Yonr tastes and your talents agree ; 

And then, I confess, if bis love is sincere, — 

You’ve a chance to be happier than me. 

The Author of the above composition was. In her day, 
for she is now no more, — one of the pleasantest and most re- 
spectable old maids that ever did, or, perhaps, evor will exist. 
Perfectly polite and affable to aH, she indulged in the utmost 
freedom of conversation, and possessed, at the same time, 
much native elegance of mind, a remarkably playful and ex- , 
cursive imagination, and a very superior poetical talent. 


FATHER BLIN, THE VINE-DRESSER. 


From the Hermits in Prison. 


I have said before (M. Jay writes) that the 
world is a large prison ; I now say that St« Pe- 
lagic is a little world. Different characters are 
developed there, the investigation of which 
affords considerable pleasure. There one may 
study the human heart at leisure. For exam- 
ple, I have a neighbour, an honest vine-dresser 
of Vanvres, who is well worth the trouble of 
observing. Father Blin, for that is his name, 
cuts vines in a masterly style, and sings psalms 
to perfection. His fame has spread through the 
whole of the department of Sceaux, and nis air 
and manners show that he is perfectly conscious 
of his merit. He is the proprietor of four or 
five arpens of vineyard, which he cultivates 
himself, and which nave raised him to the dig- 
nity of an elector. He is nearly sixty years of 
age, and he has reached those years without 
ever having been in any trouble. How happens 
it, then, that he is in prison ? 

In the capacity of a sirfger, my neighbour has 
a particular affection for the bottle ; he does not 
sell the whole produce of his vintage ; and he 
has assured me that, upon solemn occasions, he 
never fails to get himself “ in good condition,” 
as he calls it. He is the wit of his neighbour- 
hood ; his good things are quoted even in the 
pot-houses of Vaugirard. His character is jo- 
vial : the young people love him ; and there can 
be no good ffcte unless he is present. 

One day, one unhappy day — it was a Shrove 
Tuesday — Father Blin had opened his cellar, 
and was tippling peaceably with some vine- 
dressers of his acquaintance, when he was told 
that some quarrels had caused a disturbance, 
and that, to prevent a similar scandal, M. Joua- 
nin, the Mayor of Vanvres, had suspended the 


village fote, had forbidden the rustic music, and 
had opposed his formidable veto to the immemo- 
rial law of the place, which ordered every body 
at Vanvres to dance on a Shrove Tuesday. Blin 
if he had been wise, would have obeyed the de- 
crees of power ; but his blood was warmed, and 
his imagination heated The news which he re- 
ceived transported him with indignation. “ Not 
dance on Shrove Tuesday !” said he, as he rose 
suddenly, “ such a thing never was seen — 
never shall be seen ! Follow me, my friends ! 
I will dance — we will all dance.” 

Father Blin executed his bold project. He 
went to the place prepared for the ball. The 
lads, lasses, and every body, surrounded him. 
“ What's to be done ?” cried they to this Nestor 
of vine-dressers. “ Dance, my friends,” re- 
plied he, with a voice of thunder, “ dance !” — 
** But M. Jouanin's orders !” Here Father 
Blin uttered an exclamation somewhat unguard- 
ed, and which was too much calculated to irri- 
tate the vanity of a country mayor. It was a 
word which the English call the extreme of in- 
delicacy, and which I cannot venture to trans- 
cribe. 

The musicians, who had before been dis- 

ersed, now assembled again. My friend Blin, 

y way of setting an example, and calling back 
the joy which had banished, seized a partner ; 
liis example was followed ; the signal was given ; 
all was in motion. But the vigilant M. Joua- 
nin, whose authority was compromised, was 
not far off: he soon arrived with an armed force, 
and asked who were the authors of this seditious 
ball. All was discovered : Father Blin, in the 
midst of his triumph, was laid hold of by the 
gendarmes ; being taken in the very fact, his 
proems verbal was drawn out, and Father Blin 
was taken before the correctional police, with 
two of the most vehement dancers. They were 
condemned to a month’s imprisonment, and 
now they are at St« Pelagie. 

What I have related is scrupulously exact: 
all Vanvres witnessed it. Conscientious, as an 
historian should be, I have made Father Blin 
tell me his tragic story, and he has never varied 
in the slightest circumstance. 

My readers may, perhaps, be somewhat curi- 
ous to know how my hero has conducted him- 
self at St« Pelagie. During the first few days 
he was very meditative ; he thought of his vines, 
which would suffer from his absence ; he thought 
of his wife, a most excellent housewife, whose 
affecting supplications could not soften the 
heart of M. Jouanin ; he thought of his son, 
whom he had a great desire to settle in the 
world, and who, wiser than his father, confined 
himself to the cultivation of the hereditary vine- 
yard. He thought also, with emotion, of the 
singing gallery at Vanvres, to which he attached 
all his glory, and which had so often echoed with 
his powerful intonations. 

Tnese melancholy thoughts, however, were 
dissipated by degrees ; frequent visits to his can- 
teen charmed away his sadness, and he had re- 
covered his . good humour, when the Royal 
Court prescribed me, as a salutary discipline, a 
month's residence at St e . Pelagie. 

It is there that I have had the pleasure of stu- 
dying Father Blin profoundly. I have observed 
that characters in prison show themselves more 
openly than elsewhere. Folks there seldom take 
the trouble to put on a mask. Every one ap- 
pears in prominent relief, surrounded by all his 
good and bad qualities. It is, therefore, an ad- 
vantage for a moralist to be in prison when be 
wishes to study human nature. 

The foundation of Blink character is vanity, 
and this failing mixes with all he does. He took 


g[reat pains to inform me that he occupied a dfc- 
tinguished rank among the vine-dressers of hb 
neighbourhood ; and that what be was worth to 
use his own phrase, amounted to forty thousand 
francs. He is vain, too, of bis wife, who is re- 
lated to the family of the Boutilliers, of Meu- 
don. The bouse of Boutillier traces its origin 
to a rich pastry-cook, whom Fortune in one of 
her kindest moods, elevated from keeping a 
shop in the Rue St Denis to the honourable 
function of a churchwarden of Mesndon. 1 
cannot wonder that Father Blin plumes himself 
upon such an alliance. He is vara, also, of his 
son, who, he says, can write as well as any one 
when he chooses. Lastly, he is vain of his 
deep bass, which has been for above forty years 
the admiration of the parish. * • * 

Notwithstanding all this, Father Blin is one 
of the best men in the world. He has never 
had a quarrel with any one ; his peaceable lm- 
mour, his gaiety, his drollery, and hit trine, 
have made him a favorite with aH the inhabi- 
tants of the village. If ever you should go to 
Vanvres, and should happen to meet a man of a 
stature above the middle size, with slender legs 
and thighs, who walks with a strut like a school- 
master, his mouth a little on one side, his nose 
red, his face the colour of wine lees; a high 
forehead, covered with a black cap ; puffing out 
his cheeks occasionally, like a man who is not 
on bad terras with himself ; you may be quite 
certain that it is Father Blin, who spent a mooth 
in prison at St e . Pelagie because he would dance 
on a Shrove Tuesday. 


FIIfE ARTS. 


A New Suits of Illustrations of tie Novels and Tela 
entitled WavtrUy , Guy Mannermg, Tie AtUqwrj, 
Rob Boy, Tie Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, Tie Ha* t 
of Mid- Lothian, The Bride of Lammsrmoer, esi i 
Legend of Montrose. Medina* 8vn. London 1823. 

Hurst Robinson, & Co. ; A. Constable, Edinburgh 
This series consists of twelve Plates enmred 
by Heath, Rolls, Romney, Portbury, aad Miu 
cnell, from original Drawings by Leslie. They 
are of various degrees of merit ; but as a whole 
very honourable to the designer, and to those 
who have multiplied his conception on the cop- 
per. Mr. Leslie possesses two qualities raraj 
combined,-— grace and humour: thus many w 
his forms are lovely, and where the subject suits, 
they are almost always drolly characteristic. Hi* 
expression, at the same time, never degenerates 
into caricature, but just conveys a sense of tbi 
ludicrous, without lapsing into burlesque or ex- 
aggeration. 

We shall enumerate his present Designs in 
their order. 

1. Flora in tbe Glen of Glennaqaoich ; Wemif$ ~ 
A sweet female, bat rather pretty for tbe impusiud 
enthusiast. Her composion is in ■ fine attitede;- lbs 
harp too cumbrous and henry to be capable of traaspot 
by female strength. Tbe scenery appropriate, tboagh 
the freedom of the tree is not accompanied by eq**! 
troth in the waterfall. 

2. Mac Iror warned by tbe Grey Spirit ; lie 8^ 
— Has nothing peculiar to recommend it ; bet tbe aw 
light on the Spirit, and its shadowy fading into a base- 
less rii ion at the lower extremities, are happily **** 
ceived. Mao Ivor’s position is common-place, bis dn* 
pery stiff, and bis limbs oat of proportion. 

3. Meg Merrilies compelling Dominie Sispm ** 
eat ; Guy Manuering . — Tbe head of the Gipay fine,*^ 
tbe terror of the Dominie well expressed. 

4. The Antiquary incensed at the Introsioa o« b^ 
Sanctum Sanctorum; The Antiquary . — A good 
effect, and the accessories, especially a Helmet wiikiti 
eyes open, humorously cbosen. The stick of the wpj 
virtuoso about to descend in pointed fury, sad tbe as- 
tonished look of tbe unconscious offender, oouvey a fall 
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Mae of their relative feelings according with the de- 
scription of the author. 

5. Doasterswivel end Eddie Ochiltree , The Anti- 
fiery; oenoot be so praised ; jet the old beggar is a 
good figure. * 

6. Francis Oshaldistone and Diana Vernon in the 
Library ; Kofi Hoy. — Nothing can surpass the beautj 
and sweetness of these figures. The heroine is of a 
softer loveliness than as represented in the Novel, bat 
the whole is so exquisitely graceful as to claim the 
highest panegyric. The armour hanging up seems to 
os to be too small, if we were inclined to dwell on lit- 
tle blemishes. 

7. The Black Dwarf at the Tomb of his. affianced 
Bride; Black Dwarf — Another admirable conception, 
and replete with imagination. The frightful figure of 
the Dwarf is contrasted with the moral beaotj of the 
tomb in a most affecting manner. The design of the 
monament itself is verj pathetic, and might serve as a 
model for the sculptor wbenoe to execute a work of art 
of the purest order. 

8. King Charles 11. salnting Ladj Bell endec ; Old 
Marietiiy . — A subject the rerj rererse of the foregoing. 
The easy gallantry of the King, the delighted dignity 
of the Lady, and the half-sappressed simpering of her 
Damsels, are admirably pourtrayed The countenance 
of Lady B. is all that could be wished. Yon see it is 
s kiss that will never be forgotten. 

9. Effie Deans and her Sister in tbe Tolbootb ; Heart 
e f Mid- Lothian . — In this Mr. Leslie bas out-Timan- 
thased Timaatbes, for be bas hidden all the faces of the 
oharacters. The painter of Sicyon only covered one 
bead, the agony of which be deemed to be beyond ex- 
pression; but that tbe fancy of concealing every fea- 
ture, and allowing ns nothing but two arms, one ear, 
“hair, and the bodily forms, to convey tbe sentiment of a 
scene of sofieriag, is a wise espedient, we are not qoite 
prepared to acknowledge. 

10. Effie before tbe Queen, (same Novel, ) is a very 
difeceat end very superior performance. Her entreat- 
ing attitude, petite fignre, Scotch look, and national 
costume, are excellent It is impossible not to be mov- 
ed by such a pleader ; and the stateliness of the Queen 
is gently yielding to her surprise and humanity. 

11. The Ominous Incident at the Mertnaiden's Foun- 
tain ; Bride of Lammermuir . — A thing of charming ro- 
mance and interest. Tbe figures are Cull of spirit and 
gracefulness ; and tbe scene exqnisitirely painted, even 
to tbe disjointed stone of the aocient fountain. 

12. Dalgetty and Ranald of tbe Mist escaping through 
the Chapel ; Legend of Montrose. — Another character- 
istic and excellent piece ; finishing a series in which if 
we have pointed oat some slight imperfections, we are 
nevertheless bound to say of it altogether, that it is not 
unworthy of tbe Volumes it has been invented to adorn. 

As literary news, we may appropriately add 
here, that these Illustrations are published with 
a Miniature Edition of the Novels and Tales ; and 
one of the most beautiful works that has ever 
issued from Ballantyne’s justly-celebrated press. 
— Lit. Gas. 


MUSIC. 

It comes — it comes upon the gale, 

That pensive voice of days gone by, 

With early feelings down life’s vale, 

On Arab airs as odours sigh. 

Oh ! on this far and foreign shore 
How doably blest that song appears, 

Long days and distance wafting o’er 
The sweetness of departed years. 

Tbe scene around me fades away, 

As at tbe wave of magic wand — 

I see the glens and mountains grey 
And wild woods of ray native land. 

Tbe summer bower, the sileut stream, 
Tbe scenes of youth are on the strain ; 

And peopled is my waking dream 
With forms I ne'er shall see again ! 

As on my wanderings when a child. 

That nrasie comes at close of day, 

Along tbe dim and distant wild. 

And wafts my spirit far away. 


And o’er the heart as it distils, 

Dear as the dew-drop to the leaf,— 

Oh ! bow the rising bosom thrills 
Beneath the mystic joy of grief. 

So sweet— so hallow’d ’tis to feel 
Tbe gentle woe that wakes the sigh, 

That e'en in Heaven, methinks, 'twill steal 
Upon tbe spirit’s dream of joy ! 

But bark — that soothing strain is o'er. 

And broken is the lovely spell : 

So fades from off our native shoxe 
The aceents of a Friend’s farewell. 

M. M. 


TO A GREAT COAT, 

After travelling m it the greater part of a very 
inclement day. 

Tl'&nks, gentle coat, whose snug grey fold 
Preserv’d so warm tbe Poet's skin. 

And kept from rains and killing cold 
The Minstrel-fire that glow'd within. 

Thanks, coat! and thou, blue kerchief, too— 
Protectors kind gainst wind and weather, 

I pay in song my debt to yon, 

Aud send you down to fame together. 

In summer time, obliging pair! 

1 might have scorn'd your offer'd love, 

When life was in tbe genial air, 

And joyous sunshine laugh’d above. 

But now, when wintry blasts prevail'd, 

And snow came feathering thro’ the air, 

Ef ’n ’s puns perchance had fail’d 

To cheer me, badst not thou been there. 

Tis thus, in boyhood’s witless honr. 

We mock at love's delightful tie, 

And wonder wbst mysterious power 
Grave man can find in woman's eye. 

But when our rising passions move, 

When sickness smites, or cares inrade us, 
We feel our want of woman’s love, 

And know for wbat onr nature made os. 


THE CABINET. 


MIRACLES. 

Mb. Editor, — As miracles are now come much into 
fashion, I send yon an extract from Spanish History, 
which I think yon will find fully as surprising as any 
thing you hare lately read. It is related on the au- 
thority of Sandoval a celebrated Spanish historian ; and 
the circnmstames detailed took place in the year 718, 
about eight ye ars after the introduction by Connt Jnli n 
of the Moors into Spain, and the. battle of Xtres, which 
rendered them masters of that kingdom. It appeara 
that Alcheman a Moorish general had been sent with an 
army of 90,000 men against Pelagias a Spanish prince, 
who after the battle of Xerea bad retired into the As- 
turias, and on hearing of the approach of Alcheman, had 
concealed himself with about 4000 followers in a cave 
on the top of mount Aueeba. The Moor on arriving 
within a short distance of the cave, sent a messenger 
to Pelagias to invite bins, as the French have it, to sur- 
render at discretion ; to which tbe Spaniard returned 
an indignant answer : this introduces ns to the historical 
extract, which follows : — 

“ Had Alcheman considered ever so little he might 
have easily judged that it was not likely Pelagias durst 
wait so boldly for him with the small number of follow- 
ers be appealed to bate : and he ought to have sus- 
pected some soaie. But God, who bad devoted him 
to destruction, had so blinded bira that without perceiv- 
ing the risk he ran. he briskly attacked them : bat by a 
visible effect of divine Providence, it was seen that the 
arrows, darts, and stones, which were shot agsiost the 
Christians, respected them, and tnrned back upon those 
who bad discharged them : a prodigy so extraordinary, 
that the imidels were io*the utmost consternation ; and 
Pelagias' not doubting that the moment was arrived for 
tbe destruction of the Moors, ordered out bis troops 
who bad till then been conoe tried in the cavern, agd they 


fell upon tbe Moors- so .seasonably, and with to. math 
impetuosity, that in an instant their army was cat to 
pieces. Pelagias might have been compered to another 
Gideon, end eaah Christian to an exterminating angel. 
In vain did the infidels fill np their broken ranks by 
fresh troops, nothing conld withstand the valoar ef the 
obristiaas, and their ardonr seemed to increase aft sight 
of the moltitodes of enemies opposed to them ; favour- 
ed by tbe advantage of tbe post which they occupied, 
and animated by tbe presence ef their new king, they 
made sack extraordinary effort#* that tbe Moors were 
no longer able to stand against them, abandoned the 
field of battle, climbed to tbe top of tbe mountain, and 
desoeoded with precipitation by the paths of mount 
Amosa, into tbe country of Liebana, where they collect- 
ed themselves together as well as they could oo the 
bank of the river Deba, flattering themselves they wera 
there in safety : bat by a second miraele, more surpris- 
ing than the first, it happened that that part of the 
mountain which overhang the river, separated from the 
rest, and buried them in its fall, so that a single one 
did not esoape. Thus that powerful army, tbe min of 
which oaosed that of tbe Moors, and the re-establish- 
ment of tbe empire of tbe Goths, perished in one day." 

Yoor’s, L. N. 


Mr. Editor, — Inclosed 1 send yon t translation of 
the Epitaph on the late Gan. Du Mouriez which ap- 
peared in the Iris of September 20th. 

Manchester, Sq>t. 26, 1823. Yonr’s, T. G. 
Here lies 

Awaiting the tardy justice of his country, 

Charles Francis Du Mouries, 

Who was born at Cambray the 29th January, A. D. 1789. 
Distinguished for bis ability, learning, and valour : 

By his bravery and skill. 

He attained to the summit of military rank : 

He was chief counsellor to Louis XVI ; 

He defended 

His King and the laws, in the rostrum by his eloquence; 
His country and her liberties, in the field by his sword. 

In the times of terror, 

He twice preserved France from devastion and slavery ; . 
But in his endeavours to save it, 

Was himself proscribed : 

He first found a refuge in Germany, { t 
And afterwards received British hospitality. 

With gratitude he departed this life at Turville, 

14th March, A. D. 1823. 


SCIENCE. 


Velocity op Sound as a measure of Distances. 
— Tbe Philosophical Transactions of tb« present year 
contain an able paper from J. Goldingham, Esq. F. R. S. 
on the velocity with which sound travels under various 
circumstances. The paper is far too voluminous for 
onr col a in ns, and we shall merely state, that tbe obser- 
vations were made by noticing the intervals between 
the fash and the report of two twenty-foar pounders, at 
known distances from the observer, who was stationed 
at the Madras Observstory. The results of his numer- 
ous experiments confirm those of previous observers, 
that tbe mean velocity of soond is- about 1,142 feet per 
second. 

W e have long been of opinion that the velooitj of 
sound might be rendered available for measuring dis- 
tances for a variety of purposes, such as estimating tbe 
distance between ships, or any given objects it sea ; 
and with still greater accuracy for measuring distances 
oo land, which might be accomplished in tbe following 
manner ; — suppose it be desirable to determine the dis- 
tance of a ship from a battery, or other station on shore 
provided with cannon. With a fort, where a morning 
and evening gon are fired, tbe object oan be attained 
without any concert with tbe shore, by an observer on 
board tbe ship being provided witb a tolerably good 
seconds watch, and noticing tbe interval between^tbe 
flash of the gnn and the report. This may be done to 
tbe fraction of a second, by counting the beats of a 
watch daring tbe interval. Now as the ordinary se- 
conds watch makes about 25 beats in 10 seconds, the 
distance may be very nearly estimated by allowing 
456-8 or 457 feet, for every heat of the weteh. Tbos, 
40 beats or 16 seconds, would give a distance of 6,091 
yards ; or about 60 yards short of 3£ miles. Altbpogh 
the flash of a gon is not visible at any considerable dis- 
tance by daylight, yet, on a dear day, the smoke issn- 
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ing from a larg* piece of ordnanoe it almost at instan- 
taneoin at thatx>f tbs flash, and by attentive observation 
it would give almost equally accurate results. 

In the department of Military Engineering, this 
method ef determining distances would be extremely 
valuable ; as it might be applied in many instances where 
actual measurement would be qoite impracticable : such 
as across a river or ravioe, or in case of the occupation 
of the intermediate ground by an enemy. 

In Civil Engineering and land-surveying, it might 
also be applied with considerable advantages, in the 
following manner : — two persons being stationed on ele- 
vated ground within sight of each, ooe being provided 
with a strong fowliug-pieee (or rather a blunderbuss 
for greater effect), and the other with an ordinary se- 
conds watoh. The interval betweeo the flash and the 
report, as before-mentioned, is to be carefully noted 
by the observer ; who, for the sake of greater accura- 
cy, might be assisted by a third person, in order to 
mark the instant ef the discharge. It might also be 
preferable to choose the dawn of day for the operations, 
in order to render the Hash from the fire-arms more 
distinctly visible. By repeating the experiment a few 
times, a sufficient degree of accuracy would be attain- 
able by this method for any of the ordinary purposes of 
land-surveying. It is proper to remark, that, should 
the wind set towards the observer, at the time, from 5 
to 10 feet per second should be added to the estimated 
distance. If, on the contrary, the wind blows from the 
observer, the same amount is to be subtracted from the 
distanoe, estimated at the rate of 1142 feet per second. 

The distance of a thunder cloud from an observer 
might also be very nearly estimated, by noticing the 
interval between the electric discharge of the thunder. 
This however, would be a mere point of curiosity, 
while in the former cases (and others which might be 
named) this mode of measuring distances would be at 
once economical, and sufficiently accurate for general 
purposes. 


DOMESTIC economy. 

Means of preserving Eggs . — In 1820, a tradesman of 
Paris asked permission of the Prefect of the Polioe to 
sell, in the market, eggs that bad been preserved a 
year in a composition of which he kept the secret. 
More than 30,000 of these eggs were sold in the open 
market, without any complaint being made, or any no- 
tice taken of them, when the Board of Health thought 
proper to examine them. They were found to he per- 
fectly fresh, and could only be distinguished from 
others by a pulverous stratum of carbonate of lime, 
remarked by M. Cadet to be on the egg-shell. This 
induced him to make a series of experiments, whiob 
coded in bis discovering that they were preserved in 
lime water highly saturated. M. Cadet recommends 
the addition of a small quantity of muriate of lime 
but gives no reason. They may also be preserved by 
Immersing them twenty seconds in boiling water, and 
then keeping them well dried in fine sifted ashes ; but 
this will give them a greyish green colour. The me- 
' thod Ot preserving them in lime-water has been long 
the practice of Italy ; they may be kept thus for two 
years. This useful mode is well known in many parts 
of England, and caflnot be too much recommended. 



A Pope. — The Cardinals at Rome appear from the 
Newspapers to be sadly puzzled about the election of a 
Pope : it may therefore be of service to them that we 
publish a bint from one of our Correspondents, who 
suggests, by way of smoothing their difficulties, that 
they should depart from old usages, and elect Prince 
Hohenloheto the Purple. His Highness’s power of 
performing miracles, he maintains, pre-eminently quali- 
fies him for the station, end merits this singular mark of 
reverence. — Lit. Gas . 

8ia Walter Scott. — We have the following des- 
cription of this popular character in “ The Three Perils 
of Woman — “ Dear Father will I ever see this Wal- 
ter Scett in Edinburgh ?” “ How can I tell ye that, 
daughter t If ever ye come near where he is yon will 
see him. He is as weel to be seen as other fo’k, though, 
perhaps nae just sue often. You can see him every 
day from the gallery of the Parliament-House ; and I 
-tell yon how ye will ken him : — look into the round 


pew dose in before the lords, and you will see three or 
four black-gouns sitting round a table ; aod amang them 
if ye see a carl that sits always wi’ bis right shoulder 
to yon, with hair of a pale silver-grey, a head like a 
tower, braid shoulders, and long shaggy e’e broos — the 
very picture of an auld, gruff, Border baron— that’s 
Wattie Snott. When I saw him first at his Grandfa- 
ther’s ba\ he was a bit hempty caHant, wi’ bare legs, 
and the breeks a’ torn off him, wi’ climbing the linns 
and the trees for the nests o’ corbie-craws and hunting 
hawks. And then he was so sanguine, that be was find- 
ing them every day : but there was ane o’ his huoting 
hanks turned out a howlet, and another o’ them a cush- 
at-doo. And as for his ravens, bis Grandfather told 
sold Wauchope out of his own mouth, that * as for his 
Wat’s grand ravens, there was never ane o* them got 
aboon the rank of a decent respectable hoody-craw.’ 
But these sanguine, keen-edged chaps are the lads for 
making some figure in life, for they set out determined 
to make a spoon or spill a bom. And ye see, though 
Wat, when he was young, clamb many a tree in vain, 
and rave a* bis breeks into the bargain, he continued 
climbing on, till he found a nest wi’ gouden eggs at the 
last. Weel, weel ! He’s turned out an honour to 
Sootland.” 

Aloe. — They are showing a big aloe somewhere 
about Town at a shilling a-head for admission. A gen- 
tleman walked in the other day with his rather numer- 
ous family, aod counting bis change ont of a sovereign 
while be looked at the plant, be exclaimed, “ Faith, 
this is the bitterest aloe I ever saw !” 

Improvements. — One of the London Journals adver- 
tises itself as " the only Spotting Sun<Liy Newspaper ! ” 

A novel Insurrection. — The Missionary Reports 
from the African Islands, of last year, detail a singu- 
lar insurrection in Madagascar. The women rose, to 
the number of 4000, and threatened to chastise the 
king, unless be would grant them some of their 
wishes, and consult them as to the manner of cutting 
his hair. He, however, collected his soldiers around 
him, and boldly sent them word that he waa king, and 
would do as he pleased. 

Physiognomy — The Governors of several of the 
principal prisons in Ibis part of the country have re- 
marked that, in almost every case of marder, and par- 
ticularly in those which have been attended with cir- 
cumstances of croelty, the perpetrators have invaria- 
bly had light bine eyes and li^ht air. We believe that 
Robespierre, the most atrocious monster on record, 
waa of this complexion, as well as Williamson, the 
cruel murderer of the Mam. 

Elizabeth, on visiting Chancellor Bacon in a country- 
house that he had built previous to his elevation, said 
to him, “ How came yon to make so small a house?’ 1 
“ It is not I,” replied he, “ who have made my bouse 
too little ; it is your Majesty who has made me too 
great for my house.” 

Mineralized Tree. — A tree converted into a fossil 
or mineral state has been discovered in Sullivan County, 
New York. The tree appears to have been blown 
down and broken off ; there are eight or ten feet of the 
stamp remaining, with some part ef the large end near 
the root The stamp is sboat three feet in diameter. 
The bark, as well as the fibrous texture of the wood, 
including two or three knots, are distinctly visible. 
There is also a substance very muob resembling veins 
disseminated entirely through what appears to have 
been the sap vessels of the tree, and appears to have 
belonged to the pine genus. The lower part of the 
root is imbedded in the soil, where it probably grew. 
Vaat quantities of mineralized wood, both in large and 
small masses, are scattered in all directions around the 
stump ; and from the loose, porous texture of these 
fragments, they seem to have been petrified after the 
wood had began to decay. 


FASHIOMS FOB OCTOBER. 

Mobkino Da ass. — High dress of mesereon green gros de 
Naples ; made plain, and fastened behind ; ornamented on 
each side of the oust with a corded satin trimming of doable 
points, throagh the centre of which a plaited stem is inter- 
woven; it nearly meets at the waist, bat extends at it advances 
to the shoulders. Long sleeve, neariy tight, edged with satin, 
and ornamented at the wrist with a triplet of satin triangles 
crossed by folded circlets in the centre: foil epaulette, sepa- 
rated into bouffants by satin ornaments : broad band, edged 
with satin, round the waist; and a rosette of corded leaves 
behipd. Satin rooleeu at the bottom of the skirt, tad two 


•<* corded above at equal din,**,. ha* 

worked vaadvke muslin ruff, and narrow workedrSL."** 
Cap of white talle or Paris net, bonnd with pbksadt br 
j crt P e Esse, either twiatd one 

in the other, or else laid on ui waves of alternate oink 
white; straight in front, aod fall at the aisles; thTcJuJik! 
awhisei satin corded ornament divided into five Brian • t* 
tween die upper part of each Is a puffing of net, ahdawhiie 
satin star, whose radii are composed of small fslib. ante 
over the top : clusters of races and major eouvalvsbU 't 
placed in the front and side. Jooqalt-ealov kid then. ** 
Ball Danis. — Dress of pink lama nose: the ptm— 
plain, bound with pink satin, and ornamented at emal£ 
tances with large pearls and a festoon of silver less. shmS 
in front with a diamond brooch. Bouquets of ISdiiaa 
are tastefully disposed on the bust and sleeves, which ate itat 
and very foil, festooned with sliver lace, and set is a uha 
band round the arm : sash of the same material a the dim. 
The petticoat has a very deep border of plaited talk. — ■ 
at the top and bottom with a doable rouleau of piak ntie.tk- 
ylded in the centre by a narrower: a branch of win crain. 
forming half diamonds : at the points are satin bout, sad tone, 
times flowers are added. 

Head dress, a pearl band and tiara, fastened by bom of ml 
on the left side: very Uttle hair on the forehead ; andfeUad 
hair is drawn high, aod con lined in a bunch by s cord of nS 
ed pearl. Barrings, necklace, and bracelets, of pearl with 
pink topes snaps, white kid gloves and white satin tbo* 
Fashionable colon rs are, Pomona green, lavender, row es 
lour, dark grey, straw colour, and bine. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY, PHY8IOLOGY, 
AND PATHOLOGY. 

SSR. T. TURNER, Member op the Royal Col- 
Lao r or Sonoaosts, London, Ac. Ac. will deliver 
the INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to his COURSE, at tk 
Lbctubb Room of the Liter are and Philosophies! ftrhfi 
Oeor ge -Street jOtx Monday the 1 3th of OrtoberTatT o’dodt* 
the evening. The co nne will consist of two paitt-thelntHt 
will embrace the functions of the Animal (Ecooomv,ilUffrari 
by preparations and drawings. The second part will comet ef 
the application of Anatomy and Physiology to the Sdtmoi 
Pathology. It is intended by the arrangement to aecotsnodat 
the General, as well as the Professional StadeaL For Odist 
of the Course, Ac. apply at St, Piccadilly. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRY, 

And a short Memoir of that interesting and beoetolot 
Lady. 

mu be published on the 90th of October , Price 1 1 . U. 
Roan-Tuck , OUt Edges, 

OOOLE’S ELEGANT POCKET ALBUM, for m 
* Embellished with IS Views and 5 Portraits of DM* 
guished Characters. 

Same time will be published, 
POOLE’S GENTLEMAN’S POCKET BOOke* 

belUshed with a Portrait ef His Royal Highness the Du it 
of York . — Price 9s. 6d. Roan-Tack, Gilt Edges. 

London : Printed for John Pools, 8 Newgitsetmt; ai 
sold by all Booksellers. 


TO OQRRESPO i f PBN T B . 


We shall be much obliged to Publius for the papers be so 
dons. 

An Artisan is ranch mistaken in the opinion which hehl 
formed upon the subject of his letter.— We shall be fWy 
all times, to receive communications either original or 
cionsly selected, on his favourite study. 

The letter of S. H. has been postponed. 

In reply to A Foreigner, we have to say, that infer 
translations would at all times be acceptable. 

“ A Constant Reader's** note has been received.— if he*® 
favour ns with bit real name wn shall comply with ha n- 
quest. 

The lines beginning—* I do coofess,**— will be foewl b ** 
first volume of the Iris, page 00. 

The Sketch of Modem Dandyism dull be insetted mrtaip 
of the conclusion. 

W. I. G. will oblige us by treating upon the subject with a** 
particularity. 

The Epitaph by Bishop Louth on his daoghter is 
known — There is a translation of it by (we think) the 
Dr. Walcot. 


The Tinker of Swaffham in our next. 

Manchester : Printed and Published by HENRY ' 
St. Amds-Square ; to whom Adcertuemeots sod 
niemtions ( post paidj may be addressed. 
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same forward (o the lectures, and, circulating among 
their fellow citizens the interesting novelties revealed 
to them by experimental philosophy, soon excited a 
more general desire to participate in the benefits of the 
lectures. Next season, (1801,) accordingly a more 
numerous class assembled, when a fee of one shilling 
was exacted from each student In the third session, 
1802, the the for Dr. Birbeck's coarse was raised to 
7IVK SHILLINGS ; bat, as only a few individuals applied 
for tickets of admission, it was thought prudent to 

S wer the fee to two and sixpence in the next session, 
103. Dr. Birbeok received the whole income of 
ese courses. 

On Dr. Birbeck’s resignation in September, 1804, 
Dr. Ure was appointed his successor. He continued 
the mechanic's coarse, at a fee of three shillings, bat 
eaoh of the lectures was considerably longer than for- 
merly, so that in fact the extent of tuition was greatly 
encr eased, at nearly the same charge to the pupil. The 
class was so well satisfied with his exertions, that at 
the termination of that and of many succeeding courses, 
they made him handsome acknowledgements of their 
esteem. By the year 1807, the application for tickets 
of admission to the mechanic’s class, had become so nu» 
meroos, that many meritorious artisans were inevitably 
excluded, and the lecture-room was crowded to excess. 
Next summer the professor, in conjunction with the 
trustees, raised a considerable sum of money, and 
reoeived many donations of books, for the establishment 
of a library of scientific and practical works, appropri- 
ated to this class. In the ensuing winter (that of 1808, 
9) it was resolved, in consequence of the encreased 
application for admission, in the preceding session, to 
deliver two snccessire courses of lectures, beginning 
the first course in November. Dr, Ure had by this 
time collected, at bis own expense, a very considerable 
apparatus, whereby, in addition to new illustrations of 
many of the old departments of science, the recent 
discoveries were exhibited and explained. Under these 
circumstances, the fee of Dr. Ure’s course was, for 
THE first time, brought back to five shillings, which 
Was Dr. Birbeck's fee in 1802. 

The class, so far from complaining of this new 
arrangement, continued to express their satisfaction 
with the professor, and bis plan of tnition. The atten- 
dance on the conrses continued generally progressive, 
though it necessarily fluctuated with the fluctuations of 
the times ; and the second course of each session was 
usually better attended than the first. The average 
number of students of late years was upwards of 300 
in each course. The managers have recently fitted np 
a large apartment for the arrangement and display of the 
apparatus, the whole of which, in its improved and 
extended oondition, will, at stated hours, be accessible 
to the mechanic’s class. The library, consisting of 
upwards of 1300 volumes of valuable works, on 
science, literature, and the arts, will oontinue under the 
management of their own committee as heretofore. 
New instruments and models of considerable value 
have been added this season, and many more are in 
preparation by a skilfhl artist, recommended by the 
mechanic's committee, and employed and paid by the 
managers, since last November, in fulfilment of the 5th 
article of the supplementary arrangement of the 12th 
October, 1822. 

Although the Managers appear desirous of furthering 
as much as in their power the interests of the Mecha- 
nics’ department, 1 am sorry to perceive that some 
misunderstanding has lately arisen between them and 
the Mechanics’ Committee, which may perhaps ulti- 
mately lead to the establishment of a separate Institu- 
tion, supported by the body of Mechanics. The prin- 
ciples upon which the Andersonian Institution was 
founded, and the liberality of the present Professor in 
procuring at bis own expense, so many new models 
aid apparatus adapted to the practical illustration of 
the modern improvements in science, renders it well 
calculated to attain the end desired, via. the general 
diffusion of Philosophy and the Sciences through the 
various classes of the community. The Courses of 
Lectures delivered at the Andersonian Institution hy 
Dr. Ure are, as follows, — 

1st. Natural Philosophy. — Fee, One Goinea; to La- 
dies, and Youths under 14, Half-a-Goioea. 

Sod. Chemistry , with its tpplication to Medicine and 
the Arls. — Fee, Two Guineas. 


3rd. Materia Medica, Dietetics , and Pharmacy. 

Fee, Two Guineas. 

4th. Popular Chemistry, in reference to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature and Manufactures. — Fee, One Gui- 
nea. To Operative Artisans, Half-a-Guinea. 

5th. Mechanics' Class . — Wednesday and Saturday 
Evenings at 8 o’clock, the former on the Chemical 
Arts ; the latter on Mechanics, &c. &c. This 
course contains 50 lectures. Fee for the whole 
Session, 8s. and 2s. to the Library, 5cc. For the 
first half of it, 4s. and Is. as above. 

The necessity of the foregoing observations is in 
some measure superseded, by the developement of the 
objects of the “ Manchester Institution for the promo- 
tion of Literature , Science, and the Arts.” 1 am 
happy to observe that it rests on a broader basis than 
that which appears at first to have been contemplated 
by the projectors, sod by encouraging literary and sci- 
entific pursuits, ss well as a taste for the Fine Arts, 
will it is to be hoped, increase and enliven the relish 
for such studies in this important town. The want of 
public lectures so much felt, appears not to have been 
overlooked by the promoters of the Institution, and the 
facilities to be afforded for the delivery of Popular 
Courses of Lectures on the Sciences, promise fair that 
the evil will be shortly removed. Perhaps some of 
your readers cau inform me, whether it is intended that 
the Institution should pay for public lecturers on various 
branches ot the Arts and Sciences, if not, the pur- 
port of the first resolution declared at the publie meet- 
ing so far as regards lectures, appears in a great mea- 
sure paralixed by the 13th, 14th, and 15th resolutions. 
In the former, if the M FACILITATING the delivery of 
Popular Courses of Public Lectures," be only meant 
to afford encouragement to skilful scientific men, by 
allowing them the free use of the Lecture rooms, and 
the benefit of any apparatus which belongs to the institu- 
tion, even under such circumstances few Lecturers would 
accept of the use of the rooms, while they laboured uoder 
the disadvantages, of being obliged to admit GRATUI- 
TOUSLY, (agreeably to the 13th, 14lh, and 15th reao- ! 
lutions,) the whole of the Governors with their fami- 
lies. It will afford me pleasure to bear that a sufficient 
sum is raised, to enable the Governors to carry into 
effect upon an extended scale, all the objects which 
they at present contemplate. The publio spirit of the 
inhabitants has been evinced on the present, as well as 
on several late occasions, and 1 hope sufficient funds 
will be raised to enable the Governors of the Manches- 
ter Institution, in conjunction with the other objects 
which it combines, to establish efficient Courses of Lec- 
tures , on the Arts and Sciences . 1 am well aware, that 

the great expense of models and apparatus requisite to 
illustrate satisfactorily a Course of Lectures on any 
branch of the Sciences, must in tnanj cases render 
them very incomplete, except when the lectures are 
delivered in connexion with some well supported insti- 
tution. A prevailing spirit for improvement seems to 
pervade every class of the community, and the recent- 
ly formed Public Institutions and alterations which 
have been made in the town, will ever redound to the 
credit of the inhabitants. May we not indolge the 
hope, that Manchester will one day rank as high in the 
literary aod scientific world, as it now does io a com- 
mercial point of view — we may at least aver, that a 
general taste for knowledge and useful information will 
raise its inhabitants high in the scale of public estima- 
tion, and to the names of industrious, and skilful, that 
of well informed, and enlightened, will be added to 
the Manufacturer, and Merchant. I mean not in these 
remarks, to detract from the merits of the many orna- 
ments to the town, as well amongst the literarv and 
scientific part of the community, as amongst many of 
our merchants and manufacturers ; all I wish for, is, 
to see a taste generally imbibed for those pursuits 
which add so much to the rational enjoyment and hap- 


BARROWS SERMONS. 

TO THE EDITOR , ~ ~ 

Sir. — I shall be obliged to any of yonr oorrespoid. 
ents for informing me whether any other thu the folk 
edition of Dr. Barrow’s Sermons has ever been peblish- 
ed ; and if not, whether there is an> pablicatios ia 
which copious extracts from those most eloquent and 
masterly sermons, may be met with. It U serprinw 
that works which Lord Chatham valued so tyty; 
which he nearly committed to memory ; tod which be 
made the model of his oratory, should be so link 
known to the English student of the present day. 

Oct. 8tJh, 1823. PUBLIU8. 


THE MISERIES OF ENFORCED MARRIAGE. 


Bp the Author of “ December Ttkt” 

To R. S. F. Esq. B— — — y Hall. 

My dear F. — You complain so grierouily of 
the brevity and infrequency of my “ ever fain, 
ble letters’* (so you are pleased to speak) thu 
I have at last devoted an afternoon to indnlgutf 
you and myself by an unlimited destruction of 
thick post — in other words, 1 have sat down to 
indite you a tedious epistle. For what is then 
that can make my letters interesting to yon?— 
what topics have I, a recluse ana abstracted 
book-worm, to dilate upon, which can be other 
than ennui-ing to a fashionable, gay, busy, 
man-of-the-world-man like yourself? My tb- 
struse reveries and metaphysical estrangements 
you would not listen to (or if you didit would 
be the effect of sad civility only) even were I 
myself present to you ; how then would it be 
possible for my paper messenger, if filled with 
such iucnbrations, to escape perdition immedi- 
ate! — No; it would never do. Something more 
attractive must be found for your squeamish 
palate, or you will cease to be, or to seem, 
anxious for my correspondence, and at once 
set me down for an incorrigible dusty, musty, 
prosing old Bore. 

Well, — I have hit upon a subject, one upon 
which you have, more than once, requested me 
to give you some information ; — namely : an ac- 
count of poor L. the pale “ lene clerk" as you 
called him, whom you once met at my habita- 
tion, when you delighted and gratified me with 
a visit as you journeyed with ephemeral wug 
(or wheel) over half England — that melancholy 
personification of an abstract idea (another of 
your soubriquets) whose appearance so mnch 
puzzled and interested you. He was indeed 
one whom to see was to wish to know ; even at 
the period when you saw him, when sorrow aod 
grief were repressed, or at least secluded, from 
open notice, by strong mental exertion which as- 
sisted to destroy him, even then, though thesligfit 
bloom which once overspread his cheek W 
faded, and the beautiful ex pause of his dear 
and intellectual brow was marked with deep de- 
jection, in spite of his struggles to appeaha- 
disturbed and happy ; though the pride of bis 
youth and the strength of his manhood 
gone, and the brightness of the day of his ex- 
istence had passed away ; still the light of that 
sun, which though setting and clouded, w« 
not— could not be, totally obscured, blazed boo 
his eye and lit up his features with a glow, which 
stooa like an index to tell of the might®** 
within. 


pines* of man. Your readers must all feel indebted I . f 1 tolmvo brought yOUt^ 

to S. X. for hi* interesting communication in reference I ^ U } have gratified, I ® m | 8U 2 . 

to 1 lie Lectures on Natural and Experimental Pbiloso- 1 But your extended Circle of reUdmaam 
phy, formerly delivered in this town by Mr. Richard . intimates, who severally had, or CODcdfW 
Dalton. selves to have, a pre-eminent claim ipoa y®~ 

Yours, Z. I time and society, the moments that you 
Manchester , 7th Oct, 1823. I dedicate to each were of necessity few, 1 
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m compelled to share the general lot, and 
thus no opportunity presented itself of bringing 
afoot mv objeet; for L. had left a country 
wtae the hopes and prospects of his heart had 
boa cruelly blighted, ere you again illumined 
the dwelling which had for some time been the 
place of his residence, and which the occasional 
noile of a dear friend like yourself renders 
brighter to its present solitary, but contented, 
ocenptnt . 

Since then, it was not permitted you to enjoy 
his friendship when living, I may well intro- 
duce you to ms memory when dead ; and trace a 
sort of sketch — but how faint and unsatisfac- 
tory— from the recollection of his short and 

lam now sitting in the reading room of the 

pablic library at M ; fit spot for my present 

occupation, for here I have lingered away hour 
after hour with my departed friend, and listened 
vkh a delight which no pleasure that may here- 
after be allotted me, can ever equal or even ap- 
proach, to his deep and glowing remarks npon 
our old and favourite authors — a commentary 
often far superior to the text ; and here, since 
be is lost to me, I have spent some happy mo- 
ments in reminiscence oi the hours which his 
convene beguiled, when hie imagination daz- 
sled, his information astonished, or bis judg- 
ment enlightened me. But 1 am delaying too 
long the m *' n object of my communication. 

L. and I as you know were schoolfellows, that 
great link of youth and framer of friendships. 
Even at school, the time which we are continu- 
ally taught to consider the happiest of life, 
(posMoefy, perhaps it is, — relatively, that is, 
considering our capacities of enjoyment with 
the actual degree of each experienced, perhaps 
not) even that happy time, was to him not hap- 
py, more correctly it was actually unhappy. 
He was unfitted for the community of a public 
school, he had no sympathies or idiosyncrasies 
with the modes of thinking, speaking, or act- 
ing prevalent there 1 he partook, it is true, of 
their amusements, but be did not enter into 
them ; his spirit was not with them, and it was 
a relief to him to quit them. This was per- 
ceived, of course it was resented. The spirit 
of persecution does not flourish in its least vio- 
lence among school boys. Whoever ventures 
to differ from the body of the society either in 
studies, recreations, opinions, or any other par- 
ticular, must lay his account on being hunted 
down as a kind of wild beast, a monster, or 
mad dog. A public school is a great extin- 
guisher of individuality, whoever becomes an 
inmate of it must conform , must subscribe to 
the Shibboleth of the place, must fall in with 
the general current if he wishes to enjoy any 
thing like peace or sociability. Neutrality is 
impossible. But I am wearying your patience 
on subjects with which you are as familiar as 
I am. 

It is no wonder then that L. who was addicted 
to contemplation, and a perpetual student, was 
unpopular, and consequently in some measure 
unhappy. But the friendship of a few of the 
community who entered into his feelings and 
pleasures, and of whom I had the good fortune 
to be one, compensated to him for much of the 
nn kindness with which he was treated by others. 
Of course bis affections being contracted into a 
DaiTOwer channel, acquired additional force 
(torn their confinement, and his friendship for 
tig who were the partakers of his company and 
Ids studies; (there were but four of us) was 
^controlled' An anecdote which I am about 
to relate to you will demonstrate this. Some 
^iece of mischief, I forget what, had been com- 


mitted in the school, which was discovered some 
time after its commission as it appeared, and 
from peculiar circumstances attending it, 1 
was supposed (wrongly however) to be the 
culprit ; and was sentenced to receive the 
punishment. 1 had an old female relation 
with whom I lived, my parents residing at 

a considerable distance from , ana it 

was her pride that her nephew had never been 
guilty or any dereliction, nor been found defi- 
cient in any particular, so as to incur punish- 
ment. This certainly was a proud distinc- 
tion which I had contrived to maintain, along 


not rich and his family was numerous) he had 
nevertheless found a treasure in the object of 
his choice. 

At last a day not very distant was fixed upon 
for the ceremony which was to put L. in posses* 
sion of his loved and loving Alice. Who would 
have thought that so bright a sky could have 
been so shortly covered with the tempest clouds 
of sorrow and disappointment ! 

I have mentioned that Alice’s father was not 
rich, and Ifctely his circumstances had been 
growing more and more embarrassed, till ruin 
and bankruptcy stared him in the face. In the 


with two or three others, and now a close j midst of his distresses a letter arrived from are- 
was to be put to my superiority. L. was at lation, who had advanced him considerable sums 
this time absent from school, having obtained of money, requesting immediate payment* To 


leave to visit a friend near Oxford.^ The day 
before that on which I was to undergo my pun- j 
ishment, or rather my flogging, (for punishment 
implies previous guilt) I wrote to him, among 
other things, lamenting the pain which this affair 
would occasion my relation, and protesting my 
entire innocence. The next day came and 
brought with it the hour of my chastisement. 
Accordingly every thing was arranged, the boys 
called up as spectators, the rod laid on the ta- 
ble for immediate use, and the Archididascalus 
of the school about to give me an exhortation 
admonitory on the heinousness of my supposed 
fault, when to my astonishment — to the asto- 
nishment of the wnole school — the door opened, 
and L. entered panting and covered with dust. 
He advanced instantly to the Master “ Sir, it 
was 1 who committed the offence for which you 
are about to punish Villiers.” “ You 1 Sir, im- 
possible.” He stuck to his assertion. I could 
say nothing, for I had before denied (as was the 
case) all knowledge of the business. Accord- 
ingly the blame was transferred to him, but in 
consideration of his acknowledgement, the chas- 
tisement was remitted. He had received my 
letter a few hours before, and to spare the feel- 
ings of my relative, and to save me, had set off, 

I immediately, unknown to the family, and tra- 
I veiled from his friends to the school, a distance 
of more than thirty miles, to accuse himself of 
a crime which he had not committed. You 
may judge of my sensations at this noble exer- 
cise of friendship. Damon and Pythias was 
nothing to it. This was the only time I ever 
knew L. to violate truth in the slightest instance. 

I do not know that any thing took place 
which the compass of a letter will allow me to 
relate till long after both L. and I had left the 
school. He lived at some distance from my 
abode, but we frequently saw each other, and 
filled up the intervals with letters. In one * of 
these he informed me of an attachment which 
had been lately formed between him apd a young 
lady in his neighbourhood, and he wished that 
I snould become acquainted with her previous 
to his entering into any matrimonial connection. 
1 read his communication with pleasure, for a 
soul like L.’b, so full of sympathy, could not 
fail to gather abundant happiness from a well 
placed affection. He had been a most affection- 
ate son, and a devoted friend, and I bad no 
doubt that his conduct as a husband would be 
equally exemplary. According to his invitation 
I Went to see him, and was introduced to the 
lady at her father’s house. Alice Clifton was 
about nineteen — beautiful, cheerful, and accom- 
plished. This was of course all that on a first 
interview I could gather of her character, but 
afterwards, when at the repeated desire of her 
parents, I made frequent visits there, along 
with L. the riches of her mind opened gradually 
upon me, and convinced me that although the 
lady was without fortune, (for Mr. Clifton was 


comply with tne request was impossible. One 
means of escaping the evil was pointed out. 
The writer of the letter offered to remit the 
debt and further to assist Mr. Clifton, on con- 
dition that Alice should espouse his son. This 
son was an ignorant, fox-hunting, brainless 
fool, whose only recommendation was his good 
nature, and his father, who knew the superior 
qualities of his fair relative, thought that her 
good sense might, if not reclaim, at least cor- 
rect and restrain him in the pursuit of bis ab- 
surd propensities. He wished to sacrifice one 
who was far above the level of her species for 
the benefit of another as for below that of his. 

This letter was shewn to me; of course I 
protested vehemently against the proposed mear- 
sure, and was listened to with patience, though 
I could perceive with any thing rather than 
pleasure. Alice was not present at this meet- 
ing. I was dreadfully alarmed for L. I well 
knew that, with his sensibility, such an event 
as the one thought of, would infallibly make 
wretched, if it did not put an end to his life. 
I argued, as well as 1 was able, on the injustice 
of destroying the hopes and affections of one 
member of a family,, for the sake of the rest ; 
I spoke, though sparingly, of the misery which 
would be occasioned to my friend. Tne only 
answer which I could get was that they would 
mention it to Alice, and I left them filled with 
sorrow for my friend, not altogether unmix t 
with some feelings of indignation at the selfish- 
ness of human nature. 

L. perceived the alteration in my spirits and 
manner, and anxiously enquired into the cause. 
1 was unable to conceal it, though I revealed it 
with trembling, so fearful was 1 of the conse- 
quences. When I had concluded he rose from 
nis seat, and desiring me to excuse him a few 
minutes, left the room, leaving me filled with 
apprehension and misery. He returned shortly, 
to my surprise, calm and composed. My dear 
Taunton, said he, I have thought of the unhap- 
py circumstances which you have related ; I will 
not attempt to influence Alice; whatever she 
judges fit, will, I am sure, be right. If her 
determination should voluntarily be in my fa- 
vour, I shall be more happy tlian if she had 
been persuaded by my entreaties ; — if she con- 
ceives that her filial duty requires her to aban- 
don me, a vain effort to sundue her sense of 
propriety would only be productive of uneasi- 
ness to both. I endeavoured to bend him from 
this strange resolution — so unlover-like — so un- 
accountable — as I thought it. But he had got 
some foolish notions of delicacy in leaving Alice 
entirely to the sway of her own feelings, and 
Would not be persuaded that it was right for 
him to let considerations of his own happines* 
or misery interfere with her conduct towards 
her family. Strange, but honourable and highly 
minded being ! 

To make a short story of it — Alice consented 
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to marry her relation — to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of her family — and to be broken hearted. 
Whether the old people interfered strongly— 
what excuses they made to persuade her to 
break her engagements with L. I know not. It 
was announced to him by letter, through the me- 
dium of the lady's maiden aunt. The day be- 
fore the marriage, he received another letter, it 
was from Alice. It was worthy of her. It 
spoke tenderness with dignity — sorrow without 
indulging in useless complaints, rad a vindica- 
tion of her conduct which completely subdued 
the irritability which I had conceived against 
her on my friend's account. Yet it was easy to 
see that L. was not the only, if even the great- 
est sufferer. But his philosophy — his affected 
calmness was entirely vanquished by it. The 
force of his grief— the hitherto repressed vio- 
lence of his passion, could be restrained ho 
longer. He perceived that she whom he loved 
was miserable, and that he was the cause, and 
hence, however unjustly, he chose to blame 
himself for her woe. It was in vain to repre- 
sent to him that the exciting of this wretched- 
ness belonged not to him, but to those who had 
compelled her, or at least occasioned her to 
marry another. “ Had she not known me,” he 
exclaimed, “ she would have been happy.” 

He had not intended to see her a^ain, for he 
mistrusted his own firmness, but accident threw 
her in his way. About a month after her mar- 
riage, as he and I walked together, we were 
startled by screams in a woman's voice, and 
looking around perceived a female on horseback 
and in the greatest danger. The animal had 
taken fright, and his course lay directly towards 
a steep precipice. We rushed towards her, 
though despairing of reaching her in time to be 
of service. On coming nearer we perceived it 
was Alice Clifton. L. sprung forward with a 
rapidity which I believed him incapable of, and 
which I am sure nothing but the sight of Alice's 
imminent danger could have enabled him to do. 
He was far before me, and owing to some ine- 
quality in the ground I lost sight both of him 
and the object of our apprehensions. 1 know 
not what he did, but on coming up I found the 
horse lying on the ground, and Alice fainting 
in the arms of her lover, whom his exertion 
had almost thrown into the same state. I ran 
for some water from an adjoining rivulet, and 
she revived, but almost relapsed into insensi- 
bility on beholding her preserver. But I can 
never forget L.’s look. The struggle of pas- 
sion — the cold chillness of disappointed hopes—- 
the glow of affection, were all painted in his 
countenance. Raising his eyes they met her's — 
one glance passed between them, but it was a 
glance of intelligence — of feeling— which re- 
vealed all their love — all their misfortunes. He 
caught her hand— pressed it to his lips — one of 

her beautiful locks played upon his cheek if 

you have ever loved, my dear F., you must feel 
that moment far better than I can describe it. 

But it was only for a moment. He faltered 
ou t — “Forgive me, Alice.” “ Farewel” was 
the reply. He repeated the word ; it seemed to 
come from both their hearts. I offered to see 
Alice home, and my offer being accepted I ac- 
companied her. 

On returning to my own dwelling I found L. 
already there. He was more melancholy and 
looked more wretched than ever, and I feared 
much for his health. It was not without reason 
that I was apprehensive. He was taken ill ; for 
some time he lingered between life and death, 
but the viol nee of his disease abated, and his 
physieians advised him to travel. I could not 
think of letting him go alone, and he listened 


with pleasure to my proposition of accompany- | 
ing him. 

You have travelled over the continent, and-, j 
therefore, even if my limits would admit of it, [ 
it would be meedless for me to give you any ac- j 
count of our journey, as nothing happened ! 
which bears any particular relation to the sub- ! 
ject I am upon. L.'s bodily health seemed to t 
improve, but his mental disease hung upon him j 
amid all changes of scene, and all varieties of 
amusement or pleasure. 

Were you ever in Sicily? — We went there, 
and visited all those monuments of natural 
grandeur and human magnificence with which 
that country is filled. I thought that here, 
more than any where else, L. enjoyed those in- 
tervals of forgetfulness — that oblivion of the 
past, and gathering up of the soul into the pre- 
sent, which is the heaven below of those whom 
misery and grief have immersed in that gloom 
of hopeless and heartless despondency, “ for 
which joy has no balm and affliction no sting,” 
which you my dear friend, in the midst of hap- 
piness, loving and beloved, and revelling in all 
the buoyancy of animal spirits, have never (I 
should suppose^ felt — and which may you never 
feel ! We visited of course the great show of 
the island their burning mountain — .-Etna— or 
Mon' Gibello ; and for the convenience of enjoy- 
ing the vicinity of the sea, which L. was fond 
of, we took up our residence — alas, hit last re- 
sidence whilst living — at a small farm, about 
two miles from Catania, and adjoining the shore. 

Here, then, we wandered, inhaling the de- 
lightful freshness of the sea breeze, and gazing 
on the beauties which lay scattered around us. 

1 could yet think of them with pleasure, were 
not the recollection embittered by thoughts of 
the calamity which deprived me of my friend. 
It was on a beautiful evening in June — it will 
be five years since next week — when along with 
L. I took an accustomed ramble. The sun was 
setting — his beams yet hung upon the mountain 
tops, and gilded the Sicilian sea where it seemed 
in the distance to meet the horizon. We looked 
on it with a feeling which could not be called 
merely pleasure — it was a kind of softened rap- 
ture — a richness and fullness of feeling which 
cannot be described. The expanse of waters 
lay before us, bounded in one point of view by 
the shores of Calabria, and farther off lay 
Greece — the land of noble deed — and of lofty 
song — all glowing and brilliant. Behind, on 
our left was the “ pillar of Heaven,” the moun- 
tain of snow and fire, and nearer to us our love- 
ly farm house with its beautiful orange trees, 
and luxuriant olives, and the vines clustering 
round its door and casements. The enchant- 
ment was complete. 

The evening advanced, and I looked for L. 
who had wanaered some distance from me. I 
saw him standing and gazing eagerly among a 
grove of trees. Before I had advanced many 
paces he turned round, and rushing violently 
towards me, he exclaimed, almost breathless, 
“ I have seen Alice — I have seen Alice” — he 
would have pronouuced her name, but his agi- 
tation preveuted him. “ Impossible, my dear 
L.,” I said to him, “ how can Alice be here, 
this is some delusion.” “ Oh no,” he replied, 
“ 1 cannot be mistaken in her , and yet you say 
well, how should she be here aud we not have 
heard of it ; — yet I am sure it was she.” I at- 
tempted (but vainly) to calm him, and as I 
spoke we advanced towards the spot where I had 
seen him. “There — again, look for yourself,” 
said he. I did so, and perceived a female in 
white, something resembling Alice; yet it might 
easily be another. She was almost hidden by 


the trees, when we perceived some one crouch, 
ing down and advancing cautiously in the same 
direction. L. looked alarmed— we beard a 
scream — he rushed forward and I followed, but 
stumbling over something on th$ ground he was 
before me. I perceived there was a struggle 
between some persons among the trees — the 
scream was repeated — I heard the voice of my 
friend calling to me, and was by his aide just 
in time to receive him staggering and bleedmg 
in my arms. A man in a dark doak rushed by 
me, and I was left with my dying friend io my 
arms, and Alice Clifton — for it was she— sense- 
less on the ground. 

I exerted myself in calling for help; for- 
tunately some one passing by to the farm boose 
heard me, and came to my assistance. We 
conveyed my friend and Alice to the house. 
She speedily regained her self-possession, but 
how cWiged she was 1 L. took my hand —' * I 
am dying — let me see her once more— let me 
have the two beings dearest to me to bless me” 
— he could say no more — he placed a ring oa 
my finger — he took a hand of each of us— and 
pressed them — gave us his last look— a look 
that spoke every thing of affection. 

I learnt from Alice that she had come on the 
continent with her husband ; that in consequence 
of the continual persecution she experienced 
from the addresses of a nobleman at Palermo, 
she had prevailed on her husband to reside for 
the remainder of their stay in Sicily, at Catanii, 
as being remote from Palermo; that the cow. 
ardly ferocity of the disappointed Sicilian had 
prompted him, as she supposed, to endeavour 
to procure her assassination in revenge for the 
insults which he considered himself as having 
received from her ; and that L.'s sudden inter, 
ference had prevented the execution of his dia- 
bolical plan at the expense of his own life. 
Alice was evidently wretched and ill both in 
body and mind. Her husband was sent for, ud 
they returned to England, where she died soon 
after. 

No trouble was ever taken by the Sicilian 
police to identify or punish the assassin. But 
the mal-administration, or, rather, the rm- 
administration of justice there, is notorious. 
Such is the relation you requested me to give- 
such was the fate of one of the noblest of 
beings. Peace be with him. 

*•••••• 

I remain, as ever. 

My dear F. 

Your most affectionate Friend 

VlLLIERS TAUXTOX. 

JFannop Place . 


TRANSLATION FROM SENECA. 

By Cheviot Ticbeboek. 

It it not wealth, nor riches great, 

Nor purple Tyrian robe of state, 

Nor Palace, Diadem, nor Crown, 

That mark the Monarch from the Clows* 
A KINO alone in truth is he 
W hose mind from Vito's stain is free, 
W ho oasts from off bis nobler sod, 
The bonds which meaner minds central, 
Whom no ambition lares to glare, 

A transient meteor in the sir. 

To live in shouts bis little day. 

By tnrns the People's dupe and prey ; 
Who envies not the gold that shines 
In rich Heapeiia's < onntless mines, 

Or where the boast of other lands 
The Tagus rolls her yehow sands. 

Or all the ticlds of golden grains. 

That wave in Lybia’s fertile plains. 
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Whom e'en with light'nings gleam obliqoe 
The Tbunderer will not dare to strike ; 

Who fears not all the winds that rare 
Along the Adriatic ware ; 

And sees the stormy Armament, 

With cheek unbleoch’d, and heart unbent ; 
Who safely lifted op on high. 

Sees earth, as if beneath him, lie ; 

And meets the fate he cannot shoo, 

With joy, as if his task was done. 

Let Kings to battle hasten far, 

Who drive the Daiao host to war — 

Who rale the realms which wide sarroond 
The sea which strews with gems the ground — 
The sea along whose redd’ning breast 
Float gales from Arab/ the blest ; 

Or who the Armenian confines sway 
Where Caspiau bills access display, 

Or who the frozen waters tread 
Where Danube's icy oceans spread ; 

Or where the Seres till the ground. 

The Seres by their fleece renown’d, 

Let these for kingdoms thousands kill, 

Tis virtue makes the monarch still. 

A kingdom can her power bestow. 

Which asks not falchion, steed, or bow. 

Which asks not Parthiao spear, or lance. 

Or engines, which like towers, advance : 
Which solely asks, and but requires 
A mind exempt from low desires— 

Or fear, and He who thus is blest. 

Hay find this kingdom in his breast— 

Let others seek the glittering court 
Where high ambition's votaries sport ; 

Be mine — the ease and downy rest. 

Which soothe the quiet country’s guest ; 

The humble roof, the lowly shed, 

Where trees around their foliage spread. 
Where no Patrician's scornful eye 
Hay break upon my privacy. 

So when my days at length are past, 
Ungloomed and cloudless to the last, 

I may, beneath my darling shades , 

Expire, as softly day-light fades ; 

My only monuments the trees — 

My onls dirge the mountain breeze — 

Such be my lot. For death will fall 
On him most sharp, who — known to all — 

Is found, when comes the mortal blow , 

To feel — he has himself to know. 


CERVANTES. 

Next to the desire of* instruction and entertainment, 
it that of an acquaintance with those to whom we are 
iodebted for such instruction sod entertainment ; and 
every incident tending to throw light opon the pursuits, 
habits, or anoestry of great or remarkable men, is 
dwelt spon with pleasure and treasured up with oare : 
this is so generally felt and acknowledged, that a new 
publication seldom makes its appearance without a life, 
or at least some aooount of the author : indeed there is 
it this time publishing in the metropolis, a little work 
which contains portraits and biography of living charac- 
ters who are any way eminent for talent or virtue. I 
have been led into these reflections on observing oar 
generally imperfect knowledge of the. above anther : 
Most of the accounts which I have seen in English, 
give a wrong year for the date of bis birth, and all of 
them, a wrong place of birth ; and in a metropolitan 
periodical* now publishing, which contains an alpha- 
betical arrangement of eminent persons who have been 
soocerned in or connected with trade, the words “ ori- 
gin unknown” are placed opposite the name of Cervan- 
tes. 

It ia now some years since. the Spanish academy, 
under the direction of tbeir Sovereign the late King, 
published a magnificent edition of Don Qoixnte, at the 
h®*d of which was the life of the author, written by a 
distinguished acad raioian, from materials which were 
the resalt of a diligent and scrupulous research ; and, 
therefore to be depended upon. This account states 
tb»t Cervantes was a gentleman by birtb, the son ol 
«odrigo de Cervantes, and Leonora de Cortinas, and 

• The Portfolio, 


was born at t Alcala de Henare’s in New Caitille, on 
the 9th October, 1547. In other respects oar accounts 
agree with the life written by the Spanish academician ; 
but hit account of the slavery of Cervantes, and hia 
attempts to escape therefrom, may perhaps not be un- 
acceptable — it runs thus : — 

“ As Cervantes was returning from Naples to Spain 
in a galley belonging to Philip 2d, be was taken by 
Arnot Mami, a most redoubtable Corsair, and carried 
as a slave to Algiers. But nothing could damp the 
courage of Cervantes ; and though he was pretty sure 
of dying a cruel death if he made the least attempt to 
regain bis liberty ; he notwithstanding laid a plan to 
escape with fourteen other Spanish captives. It was 
agreed that one of them should be ransomed, who was 
to return home and come back with a bark and carry off 
the others in the night time. The execution of this 
project waa not very easy : in the first place it was ne- 
cessary to raise a sufficient turn to redeem one of them ; 
then to escape from tbeir different masters and remain 
together without disoovery until the time when the 
bark should come for them. 

“ So many difficulties appeared insurmountable ; but 
the love of liberty made every thing easy. A Navarese 
captive who was employed to cultivate a large garden 
which was situated ou the sea-shore, undertook to dig 
a cavern iu a retired part of the garden, capable of 
containing the fifteen Spaniards. It took him two years 
to perform this work : in the mean time they had, by 
begging and working, got together a sum sufficient for 
the ransom of a majorcan of the name of Viana, on 
whom they conld depend, and who was perfectly well 
acquainted with all the Barbary coast. The money 
being ready and the cavern complete, it took six 
months more to assemble them all together; which 
being done, Viana purchased his freedom, and left 
them, after having iworn to return in a short time. 

“ Cervantes was the sonl of the enterprise : he went 
in the night time to procure provisions for his compa- 
nions, and when day began to appear he retnrned to 
the cavern with the day’s allowance. The gardener, 
who was not obliged to conceal himself, kept a constant 
look out for the bark which was to release them. 

M Viana kept his word. On his arrival at Majorca 
he waited on the viceroy, whom he informed of the 
business ; and requested assistance in hia enterprise. 
The viceroy gave him a brigantine ; and Viana, full of 
hope, hastened to the delivery of his brethren. 

“ He arrived on the coast of Algiers on the 23d Sep- 
tember in the same year, 1677, a month after hia de- 
parture from thence. Viana had taken particular notice 
of the spot, and knew it again though it was night : he 
steered his little vessel towards the garden where he 
was expected with so much impatience. The gardener 
who was on the watch perceived him, and ran and gave 
notice to the thirteen Spaniards. At this happy news 
all their hardships were forgotten, and they embraced 
each other with tears of joy, eagerly watching the 
bark of their liberator ; bnt alas ! as the prow was jnst 
close to land, several Moors who were passing by, see- 
iog the Christians, gave the alarm ; and Viana in terror 
put bis vessel about and regaining the open sea soon 
disappeared ; and the unhappy captives thus replunged 
into slavery retired to their cavern to weep. 

" Cervantes encouraged them : he hoped, and he in- 
stilled the same hope into bis companions, that Viana 
would return ; bat no Viana appeared. Grief and the 
dampness of their confined and unhealthy dwelling 
brought on a cruel siokness amongst them, and Cer- 
vantes not being any longer able alone to provide for 
and attend to them, called in the assistance of one of 
bis companions, who was to relieve him of the task of 
procuring provisions. Bat the man he chose proved 
false to them ; for he went and informed the Dey of 
the whole affair, turned musulman, and conducted a 
guard of soldiers to the cavern, who seized and chained 
the thirteeu Spaniards. 

" Being taken . before the Dey he promised them 
their lives if they would declare who was the author of 
the enterprise. It was I, said Cervantes, spare my 
brethren and let me die. The Dey admired bis intre- 
pidity and restored him to his master, Arnot Mami. 
The unfortunate gardener who dog the cavern was hung 
by one leg until he was suffocated with bis own blood. 

* No less than foar places, vlr. Madrid, Seville^ Leceoa, 
and Alcala, had laid claim to this honour. . 


“ Cervantes made four other attempts to regain biz 
liberty; bat was at length ransomed by his mother, 
Leonora de Cortinas with the assistance of the Fathers 
of the Trinity : this was on the 19th September, 1580, 
after a slavery of five years.” 

Cervantes was of the same decisive oharacter to the 
last Four .days before his death he asked for his ro- 
mance of Persiles which be had just finished, and with 
a feeble hand wrote the dedication which be addressed 
to the *Count of Lemos, who bad just arrived from 
Italy. It is as follows : — 

“ To Don Pedro Fernandes de Oastro, Count de Lemos, dec. 

“ We have an old Spanish romance which runs hat too true : 
that which begins with the words 

“ Though death urge strongly to depart, 

" I write to you before I start, &c. 

“ Such is precisely my case at present ; they gave me ex- 
treme unction yesterday ; I am dying, and am very sorry I am 
not able to tell you how much pleasure your arrival in Spain 
gives me. The joy 1 experience ought to save my life ; but 
the will of God be done I Your excellency will at least know 
that my gratitude lasted as long as my life. I regret much the 
not bring able to finish certain works which I intended for 
you, as, the Garden Weeks, the Great Bernard, and the last 
books of Galatea ; for which I know you have a kindness ; 
but that would require a miracle of the Almighty, and I only 
ask him to preserve your excellency. 

Michael de Cervantes,** 

Madrid , this 19th April, 1010. 

He died the 23d of the same month aged 68 years 
and 6 monthf . 

Manchester, 6th October , 1823. T. V. 

• This Count of Lemos had been a sort of patron to Cervan- 
tes, but suffered him to live in straitened circumstances. — Our . 
Shakespeare was more fortunate in England. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS ADDRESS TO DR, 
JOHNSON’S BUST. 


“ Thou bit of frowning plaster ! 

Thou head of the proud master 
Of style the most sententious. 

Of wit th**most contentious, — 

Thou dost not often look 
Down here on crabbed book ; 

Bat rather smel’st the vapour 
Of some light morning 'paper, — 

Or hear’st the Fleet-street dandy . 

Cal) for a glass of brandy, 

(Dilated oft with water,) — 

Or look’st upon the slaughter 
Of beef, or lamb, or mutton. 

By some blown city glutton. 

Though I’ve no great affection 
For this onr hosts selection, 

And wish the head wore placed here • 
Of onr divinest Shakspeare, 

Or Rabelais; or Montaigne, 

To smile on port or ohampaigne, . 
(For thon art looking solidly) , 

I’d willingly remove 
To Hamstead’s leafy grove 
This host of learned gravity. 

To frown me into suavity, 

As skulls at Memphiao banquet 
Heighten the joy. I’d flank it 
With Socrates and Plato, 

With Seneca agd Cato. 

But where my heart reposes 
In bowers of twining roses. 

In those endearing hours 
Of nightingales and flowers. 

When Mrs. H. for me 
Prepares nectareons tea ; 

And, when there are around us 
Those charming girls, who found us 
In our sweet solitude, 

And spite of voices rode. 

And the world’s envy, came 
To watch o'er genius' flame ; 

O then, my friends, to lull us 
Into sweet thoughts, Catullus, . 
Anacreon, Boccace, 

And each that loves a lass. 

Shall smile upon onr blisses 
Of quips, and cranks, and kisses ) — 
And out of these we’ll cater 
Thoughts that shall make ns greater. 
Than he we now sit under,— 

A starveling age’s wonder.” 
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THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIERS. 


Many of my readers must recollect crossing, in the 
route from London to Holyhead, a miserable tract of 
country commencing a few miles beyond Birmingham 
and continuing to Wolverhampton. If the volnmes of 
snlphoroos vapour whioh I shall not compliment with 
the name of smoke, permitted them at intervals to 
“ view the dismal situation waste and wild,” they would 
observe the surface of the desert around them scarred 
and broken, as if it had just reposed from the bearings 
of an earthquake. Now and then they would shudder 
ms they passed the mouth of a deserted mine left with- 
out any guard but the wariness of the passenger. 
Sometimes they would see a feeble and lambent flame, 
(called by the miners the wild fire ) issue from chaps in 
the parohedfeartb. It is self-kindled by a process fami- 
liar to the chemist, and feeds on gas evolved by the re- 
fuse of the coal, that has been left in immense caverns 
hollowed by the labours of ages, over which the carri- 
age of the unconscious traveller rolls for many miles. 
They would be struck also with the sight of houses from 
which the treacherous foundations have gradually 
shrunk, leaving them in such a state of obliquity with 
the horiaon, as if they stood only to evince the con- 
tempt of themselves and their inhabitants for the laws 
of gravitation. 

If the traveller, in addition to these attacks on his 
organs of smell and of vision, has nerve to inspect more 
olosely the tremendous operations which are going on 
around him as far as the eye can reach, be mast learn 
to endure the grating of harsh wheels, the roaring of 
the enormous bellows which, set in motion by the 
power of steam, urge the fires of the smelting furnace 
till they glow with almost the white brilliance of the 
noon-day sun. He must learn to care little for the 
sparks whioh fly from the half-molten iron, under the 
action of the forge in torrents of burning rain, while 
the earth literally trembles beneath the strokes of a 
mightier hammer than Thor himself ever wielded against 
the giants. 

But my present business ia with the human part of 
the spectacle. The miners, or, as they call themselves, 
the colliers, are a curious race of men, and the study 
of their natural history would be replete with informa- 
tion and entertainment Nothing can be more unooutb 
than their appearance. Their figures are tall and ro- 
bust in no ordinary degree, but their faces, when, by 
any accident, the coating of black dirt in which they 
are cased is partially rubbed off, show ghastly pale, 
and even at an early age they are ploughed in the deep- 
est furrows. Their working dress consists of a tunic, 
or short frock, and trowsers of coarse flannel. Their 
holiday clothes are chiefly of cotton velvet, or velve- 
teen as I believe the drapers call it, decorated with a 
profuaion of shining metal buttons; but they seem 
principally to pique themselves on their garters, which 
are made of worsted, and very gay in colour : these 
they tie on, so (hat a great part* as if by aoeident, ap- 
pears below the knee. Their labour is intense. They 
stand, sit, or crouch for hours, often in the most irk- 
some posture, undermining rocks of coal with a pick- 
axe. Not unfrequently they are crushed beneath the 
weight of the superincumbent mass, or suffocated by a 
deleterious exhalation, which they call by the expres- 
sive name of the choke damp*, and sometimes they are 
scorobed by the explosion of the hydrogen which if 
generated in the depths of the mine— a disaster from 
which that beautiful invention of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
the safety-lamp does not always preserve them. This 
evil is not however attributable to any imperfection in 
the instrument, but to the astonishing recklessness of 
the men, who are with difficulty prevailed upon to ob- 
serve the plainest and most simple directions even in 
matters of life and death. 

The high cheek bones and the .dialect of these peo- 
ple seem to argue them of Northern descent Perhaps 
in some remote age they may have swarmed from the 
Northumbrian hive to seise on the riches of the less 
adventurous or intelligent Southrons. Be that as it 
may, they have clearly no similarity either in speech 
or feature with the peasantry of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. They have also manners and customs peculiar 
to themselves. One in particular is the non-observ- 
ance, or at least the very irregular observance, of the 

* Often I believe carbonic arid gas. 


common rule for the transmission of the surname. 
What rule they follow l cannot say, bet it often hap- 
pens that a son has a surname very different from that 
of his father : sometimes a man will have two sets of 
names, as John Smith and Thomas Jones, and that 
without any intention of concealment — but, except on 
high occasions, as a marriage or a christening, they 
rarely use any appellative except the cognomen or nick- 
name. The Latin word is the best, because the Eng- 
lish implies something inconsistent with the staid and 
regular usage of the epithet by all persons connected 
with the subject of it, bis wife, his children, and him- 
self included. 

I knew an apothecary in the oollieries, who, as a 
matter of decorum, always entered the real names of 
bis patients in his books ; that is, when he could ascer- 
tain them. But they stood there only for ornament : 
for use he found it necessary to append the soubriquet, 
which be did with true medical formality, as for in- 
stance, “ Thomas Williams, vulgo diet. Old Puff.'* 
Serious inoonvenience not unfrequently arises on occa- 
sions where it is necessary to ascertain the tree name 
and reduce it to writing, not only from the utter igno- ! 
ranee displayed by the owner o£ all the mysteries of 
spelling, but from his incapacity to pronounce the 
word, so as to give the slightest idea of what its or- 
thography ought to be. Clergymen have been known 
to send home a wedding party in despair, after a vain 
essay to gain from the vocal organs of the bride or 
bridegroom, or their friends, a sound by way of name 
which any known alphabet had the power of committing 
to paper. The habit of using the cognomen is so com- | 
moo, that the miners apply the custom to strangers 
with an unconsciousness of offence quite classic. If a 
traveller should be hailed by the epithet ** nosey,’* be 
should recollect that Ovid endured the same treatment 
in the court of Augustus without dreaming of an af- 
front, and he may even flatter himself that he bears 
some outward resemblance to the great poet. 

Indeed, in all communications with persons of high- 
er rank, the miners preserve a bold simplicity of man- 
ners far different, at least in my mind, from insolenoe. 

I recollect passing through the little town of Bilaton at 
the time of the first abdication of Buonaparte, and 
being accosted by one of a group of colliers, who, 
with black faces and folded arms, were discussing the 
events of the day, with an interrogation, which, imi- 
tated in print, might stand thus, “ Oy say, what dost 
thee think o’ the paice, beoots ?*' which being rendered 
into our language is, “ I say, what dost thou think of 
the peace, boots ?” My boots were, I suppose, that 
part of my dress by which I was most conspicuously 
distinguished from the natives. This I understood as 
a friendly invitation to a conference on the estate of af- 
fairs, and my feelings were no more hurt by the desig- 
nation bestowed on me, than those of Hercules ever 
were by the epithet Claviger . 

But I had made this race of people in some sort my 
study. I remember once mounting rather hastily the 
outside of a stage coaoh which was passing through the 
coal district, and setting myself down in the first place 
that offered itself, without taking time to reconnoitre. 
When I had opportunity for inspection, I found at my 
right an old man with a rope coiled round him like a 
belt, by which my practised eye at once recognised him 
for a canal boatman, carrying home his towing-line. 

| On my left was a personage whose dress was not a lit- 
tle equivocal, consisting of a man’s hat and coat, with 
something like petticoats below. The mysterious 
effect of this epicene costume was heightened by the 
I wearer's complexion, which reminded the spectator of 
dirty wash-leather. A short pipe adorned the mouth, 
with which it seemed well acquainted ; and the tout 
\ ensemble sat in deep silence. These diagnostics, and 
especially the last, might have imposed on a oovioe 
the belief that the subject of my observation was of 
the worthiest gender, as the grammarians uncivilly 
term the masculine : but I knew my compagnon 4e voy- 
age at a glance for one of the softer sex, and treated 
her with becoming attention. To all my politeness she 
returned little more than a nod and whiff. At length 
my fellow passengers began to converse, or rather, I 
suppose, to resume a conversation which I had inter- 
rupted. The lady I found was of the same profession 
as the gentleman on the other side— a conductor of 
boats. They appeared not to have had much, if any, 


previous acquaintance, but seemed dravgi together br 
community of sentiment and pursuit. They were mm i 
engaged in an occupation interesting alike to ill mti 
of society ; namely, an inquiry into the cLancten of 
their common friends. As their conversation illustrates 
in some degree the manners of this people, I will give 
a short specimen of it in the original ; together with i 
glossary for the benefit of the mere English reader. 

Lady. Dun yo know Soiden-moutb* Tamm ? 

Gentleman. Ees : an’ a ’neation good feller beistev. 

Lady. A despot quoiett mon ! Bnt be loves a sop 
o’ drink. Dun yo know his woif? 

Gentleman. Know her 1 Ay. Her’s the very devil 
when her sperit’s up. 

Lady. Her is. Her uses that mon sbeamfsl— her 
ragst him every neet$ of her loif. 

Gentleman. Her does. Oive known her cone into 
the public)), and call him all the neames her eo«W liy 
her tongue tew afore all the company. Her onghta to 
stay till ber’s got him i’ the boat, and then hermit nj 
what her’d a moind. But her taka aiter her feytfaer. 

Lady. Hew was her fey tber? 

Gentleman. Wboy, singing Jemmy. 

Lady. Oi don’t think as how Oi ever know’d wag- 
ing Jemmy. Was he ode Soaker’s brother? 

Gentleman. Ees, he was. He lived a top o’ Hell 
Bonkq'. He was the wickedest, swearinst moo$§ is 
ever Oi know’d. I should think as how he was the 
wickedest mon i’ the wold, and say he had the rhea- 
matiz so bad ! 

Many aneodotes might be collected to show the great 
difficulty of discovering a person in the Collieries with- 
out being in possession of his nickname. The follow- 
ing I received from a respectable attorney. Doiiag 
bis clerkship be was sent to serve some legal proem 
on a man whose name and address were givea to him 
with legal accuracy. He traveraed the village to 
which he had been directed from end to end withoot 
success ; and after spending many hours in the search, 
was about to abandon it in despair, when ayoong wo- 
man, who had witnessed his labours, kindly nsdertook 
to make inquiries for him, and began to bail her friesdi 
for that purpose. 

Oi aay, Bullyed, does thee know a mon netmed 
Adam Green ? 

The Bull -head was shaken in sign of iguoreaoe. 

Loy-a-bed, dost thee? 

Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making aoqasiatssce 
had been rather limited, and she could not resolre the 
difficulty. 

Stumpy, (a man with a wooden leg) Cewskin, Spit- 
dle-vbanks, Coek-eye, Pig-tail, and Yellow-bellr, 
were severally invoked, but in vain, and the qserirt 
fell into a brown study, io which she remained for 
some time. At length, however, her eyes saddeslj 
brightened, and slapping one of her oompanhms oe th* 
•boulder, she exolaimed, triumphantly, “ D**h 
wig ! wboy he means my feytber !” and then tnnuag 
to the gentleman, she added, “ Yo sheuld’n ax’d1|fk 
Ode Blackbird !” 

Now and then, but not very frequently, grwpj of 
these children of nature may be seen wandering short 
the streets of Birmingham, with much the samesetn* 
lions as the Indians experience at New York or Phils’ 
delphia. It was at Birmingham that the HescsMBsuo, 
as Lord Byron calls it, first broke out, audit s h* 
weeks indistinct nunours of Young Betty’s fi*« eMfht 
some ears even in the ooul-mioea. One man, w* 
corions or more idle than his fellows, determined t* 
leave bis work, and see the prodigy with his’ owe eyes; 
and having so resolved, he proceeded, although is the 
middle of the week, to pot on a clean shirtiriidrt 
face, and would even have anticipated the fiatsitys 
shaving, but he was preserved from such extravagss* 
by the motive which prevented Mrs. Gilpin from sfls»* 
ing the chaise to draw op to her door on the erealW 
morning of the journey, 

lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

But notwithstanding this mod era lion he did not p«* 
unobserved. The unwonted hue of the shirt «a d 
were portents not to bo disregarded : and ha hsd 
sooner taken the road to Birmingham, than he *** ** 


• With the mouth aside. t Desperstehr (trt<t. 

1 Scolds out rageonaly. $ Night. 8 Psetm-h***’ 
f On Hell Bank. fij Most given to sweariag- 
f 1 You should have asked. 
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bj to astonished brother, whose amazement, when at 
last it found rent in words, produced the following dia- 
logue : 44 Oi say, si rree, where be’st thee gwain*?” 
— “Oi’in agwaio to Brammajnm.” — 44 Wbat be’st 
agwiin there for ?” — 44 Oi’ra agwaio to see the Young 
Roco*.”— «* Whatf— 44 Oi tell thee Oi’in agwaio to 
fee the Young Rocos.” — “ Is it alow* ? 

I ooght to thank my readers (if one bj one they hare 
not ill dropped off before this time) for indulging me 
io long in bj garnlit y. But I had a reason for it. I 
wished to preserre some sketch, while the original is 
jet in existence, of a race which refinement, that fell 
destroyer of character, has hitherto spared. Soon will 
these be tales of other times ! The primitive simplicity 
ereo of the Collieries is threatened. Already hare 
the eyes of Bell and Lancaster searched out even this 
spot of innocent seclusion ; and the roico of education 
will ere long be heard abore the wild untutored sounds 
which bare so long charmed the ears of the traveller.— 
frights Quarterly Magazine* 

• Going* 


THE LITERARY BEGGAR. 

A PORTRAIT. 


u A man of shreds and patches.** 

Jack Scrap is a literary beggar: destitute of 
talent, and superficial in education, be is possessed of 
the mania of wishing to be thought a man of genius and 
of letters. His ambition, it is true, does not soar 
istooishinglj high ; but still it soars beyond his powers. 
He thinks a newspaper poet the sublimes! of mortals; 
a two- penrfy theatrical critique the noblest work of 
bomui genius ; and the editor of a weekly newspaper 
the most important of all official characters. I have 
denominated Jack a literary beggar, but in truth the 
term is not sufficiently comprehensive : Jack not only 
begi, bat also often borrows, and occasionally steals. 
He amntains with some of bis acquaintances the repu- 
tation of a clever man, by passing off the productions 
of others as his own. Should he happen to be detected, 
fceltogheof the business, with an ease and assurance 
more easily admired than imitated : for, after all, Jack’s 
impudence is his great ferte, and whatever his inferio- 
rity in other respects may be, in this particalar he stands 
earn ailed. His froot is of the true Corinthian brass, 
sod his cheek is as unsusceptible of a blnsb as a roasted 
potato. 

When I was first introduced to Jack, he lifed him- 
self, in my opinion, an infinity of pegs, by reciting as 
his own a copy of Terse* that were assuredly replete 
with wit and humour. I could oot indeed avoid 
remarking how much the tone of this production was 
elevated above the pitch of Jack’s conversation : for to 
do him every justice, a duller rogue never prosed over 
a Welsh rabbit and a pot of half-and-half. This, how- 
ever, I tho fight nothing of, os I reoollected that Gold- 
smith did not shine in conversation. Jack, in trying 
this experiment on me, thought himself perfeclly«secure. 
Hie real author was unknown to me and 44 to fame,” 
ind Jack thought it unlikely that we should ever 
become acquainted, inasmuch as he was at that present 
reading confined to his bed by a raging fever, and 
given over by bis physicians. But, alas ! 44 for human 
hopes,” the bard recovered, either because he was dear 
to Apollo, or damned by the doctors, and I became 
acquainted with him early in bis convalescence. The 
first specimen I received of his abilities was the humo- 
rous stave in question. I hurried off to Jack, as I 
really imagined, to cover him with confusion ; but be 
was net so easily thrown off bin centre : 44 Well,” says 
be with the coolest effrontery, 44 so you have seen B— , 
tod of course discovered my hoax.” 

The masque being tbns removed. Jack thought it 
useless to attempt any further disguise with me ; 
knowing that I was a scribbler, he began to tease me 
incessantly for contributions. 44 Give me,” he would 
say, “ my dearest friend, your cfet-offs. A mao of 
yonr intellectual riches can afford to be charitable. 
Why will you write things and fiing them into the fire, 
&c. when you know bow much I am in want? Yon 
destroy daily as much as would support a dozen famish- 
ed poets.” But I was proof against the eloquence and 
Battery of Jack, and refused his solicitations with a 
itoicism worthy of an ancient Roman, 


Jack takes care now to steer clear of professed 
literary characters ; the appropriation of their produc- 
tions is too liable to detection. He proceeds apon a 
safer system. His plan is this ; he is continually on 
the watch for very young men of talent, who have a 
touch of the 44 cacoethez ecribesedi .” He hunts oot 
these literary minors with as much ividity ss the 
Roman usurers sought for those who had just assumed 
the toga, under olose-finted sires. He talks them well 
over 44 en connoisseur persuades them that he is a 
man of great genins, and of no small influence in the 
republic of letters. He gains a perfect ascendency over 
them ; in evil hour they intrust him with their MSS., 
which of course 

44 Part like AJot, never to return.** 

Jack has other modes besides this of snpplying his 
intellectual finances. His begging 1 have already 
noticed. As some men never meet you without making 
a demand ou your purse, so he never sees a friend 
without begging a copy of verses, a critical notice, or 
an epistolary effnsioo. What he cannot obtain by 
solicitation, be will endeavour to procure by stealth. 
You must have a oare, when Jack visits you, to leave 
no loose papers about they will disappear in less time 
than you can say Jack Robinson. As he walks the 
streets, his eyes are eternally on the ground in search 
of lettered scraps, and his nose often pays the forfeit 
of ill-timed industry. He carefully appropriates the 
. wrappers of his butter, cheese, Ac. He is profoundly 
versed in the linings of trunks, and has attentively 
collated an infinitude of portmanteau. You may -often 
nee him at one of the various repositories for ballads, 
selecting and purchasing those effusions of the Grub- 
street muse. Even the chalking upon the walls oannot 
escape him. He painfully deciphers the fading hiero- 
glyphics traced by pencil, pen, or penknife apon trees, 
or seats, or wiudows : those transient aspirations after 
immortality, where 44 wit shoots in vain its momentary 
fires,” and where 44 the universal passion,” like the 
vital powers in the lowest class of animals, is reduced 
to a few feeble efforts to escape from instant oblivion. 
I pass over Jack’s profound science in tomb-stones ; 
his familiarity with 44 the names, the years spelt by 
th’anlettered muse,” and a variety of other branches of 
44 tUeruT' knowledge in which his super-eminent skill 
entitles him, “par excellence ,’* to the name of a 44 man of 
letlere*'‘ Jack's study is truly a cabinet of curiosities. 
It is a vast repository of literary plunder, and immense 
receptacle of literary alms. As for his library, that is 
principally composed of books whioh he has borrowed, 
but forgotten to retnrn ; a few old magazines, and some 
obsolete collections of pamphlets. 44 Byshe’s Art of 
Poetry,” and 44 The Dictionary of Quotations/’ com- 
plete his physic of the soul. Then be has three several 
portfolios, crammed with original manuscripts. The 
first contains what be has begged, and this is the least ; 
the second wbat he has borrowed, which is much 
larger ; nad the third, what he has stolen, which is the 
largest of all. He has the largest collection of ballads 
to be found in the United Kingdom. Another book 
contains innumerable morceaux from the newspapers of 
the last thirty years, in the arrangement of which paste 
and scissors have been efficient agents. He has a file 
of play-bills from the commencement of the present 
oentury. Besides all which, he has six tranks filled 
with those miscellaneous scraps gleaned in his various 
excursions and perambulations. 

Jack is monstrously fond of asking people to join him 
in writing some work ; immensely anxious to play the 
Beaumont to some credulons Fletcher, who would soon 
disoover that no sinecure could result from the combi- 
nation. Hitherto hia efforts have been signally unsuc- 
cessful, be having been able to allure into his toils only 
a few inexperienced youths, who mistook the frothy 
effervescence of boyish enthusiasm for the genuine spirit 
of genius. 

Jack Scrap, though he cannot be unconscious of bis 
own utter want of powers, is yet, strange to say, pos- 
sessed of a large portion of vanity. It may appear 
strange that any man should derive gratification from 
praise to which be knows be has no claim. But Jack 
reconciles matters thus : 44 Every man has soraepecular 
gift of nature — I know that I have no talent for original 
composition, but then ibis defect is fully atoned for 
by pi ntiful supplies of the disci iminating power ; I 
can select with judgment, and appropriate with dexte- 


rity, the productions of others. This is my pechtt* 
gift, and I am not ungrateful for It to the munifioeoee 
of nature. Non omnia pozsumuz omnia.” — MUSEUM. 


LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL. 

GRAND FANCY BALL, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 

Tie following interesting account ia abridged from 
the Liverpool Courier . — 

44 The crowning entertainment of the whole festival 
was the magnificent Fancy Ball, in the splendid anile 
of rooms in the Town-hall, on Friday evening. It was 
to this that all the hopes and fears of the beau mamdt 
were direoted, and it was here that all their wishes 
oentred. In all the other entertainments ef the festi- 
val, except the dress ball, on Monday evening, they 
were merely deeply interested and delighted specta- 
tors ; bnt here they were to be actors, to mingle in the 
merry and diversified throng, and to give and receive 
pleas are. 

44 The magnificent suite of rooms, in the Town-hall, 
was appropriately fitted np and brilliantly illuminated, 
for the oocaaion. The principal drawing-room remain- 
ed as nsoal *, bnt the eastern and western saloons were 
fitted op as Turkish pavilUons; the tops and sides 
being sprinkled with gold spangles, consisting of stars, 
and crescent a, a brilliant glass chandelier, suspended 
from the centre of each, Uluminating the whole. A 
beautiful divan of purple ran round eaoh of these pa- 
vilions, presenting a most vivid picture of Oriental 
luxury and magnificence. The ball-rooms were both 
in atahi quo, most brilliantly lighted up. The great 
dining-room was the principal refreshment-room. A 
smaller one, leading from the great staircase, was de- 
voted to the same purpose ; and tea and coffee were, 
we believe, prepared on the gronnd-floor, for such of 
the company as preferred these exhilarating beverages. 
The tables of the refreshment-rooms were decorated 
with much elegance and taste, and were loaded with 
fanciful objects of confectionary, delicious grapes, and 
exquisite wines. 

44 Nothing could be more pleasing than the appearance 
of the .company as they entered the vestibule, indivi- 
dually or in groups ; and so numerous were they, that 
one almost thought the long succession would, like the 
phantoms in Macbeth, 44 stretch to the crack of doom.” 
It literally and without exaggeration baffled all descrip- 
tion. Let the reader imagiue, for a moment, that he 
is in a large room crowded with the natives of all the 
nations of the globe, in their appropriate sod various 
coatnmes. Let him transport himself back from the 
present day to the time of Richard Cceor de Lion, and 
imagine himself living, and acting, and conversing 
with the contemporaries of nearly all the intervening 
reigns, in all the freshness and vivacity of life and cor- 
rectness of costume. Let him imagine Caesar’s impe- 
rial pomp contrasted with Cato’s republican sternness. 
Let him do all this, and be will have tome faint ooo- 
ception of the aeene which presented itself in the 
Town- hall on Friday night 

44 Here you might see the republican Cato bolding ami- 
cable intercourse with tbe imperial Cmsar. There 
Richard Cocar de Lion and a Knight Templar, armed 
from head to foot, with lance in hand, were paoifio 
amidst hosts of Infidels. Tbe Virgin Queen and *ber 
beauteous bnt unfortunate rival, each happy in her own. 
regal splendour, ceased to distract nations by senseless 
disputes about tbe palm of beauty ; whilst Lady Jane 
Gray pursued her course, without tbe least danger of 
being brought to the block. There the romantic Ra- 
leigh appeared attired as richly as when the splendour 
of hia habiliments and tbe beanty of hia person attract- 
ed tbe eye of Elizabeth : here Buckingham flattered 
in more than regal magnificence and splendour. Tbe 
Cavalier of tbe time of tbe first Charles, with hia for- 
midable accoutrements, his sugar-loaf hat, and sur- 
prising breadth and amplitude of breech, contrasted 
finely with the soperb and elegant Hussar of modern 
times; whilst the two fervictes, the Army sod the 
Navy, went baud in hand in support of the COMMON 
cause of all present. The magnificeut and splendid 
robes of tbe soldier of the time of tbe Emperor Mazi- 
milian presented a fine contrast to tbe simplicity of the 
modern military costume. Romeos and Hamlets, and 
alL tbe heroe* of the sook and buskin, strutted tbo 
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stage. Ifops flattered ; Pomona soattered her sweets ; 
Lord Barleigh shook ki« head ; and Bayes was basy j 
rehearsing. Noblemen mingled with lovely Peasants 
and Shepherdesses. Harlequin waved his wand, and 
44 Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits aod grey,” 

appeared upon the stage, and mingled with the merry 
erowds. Chinese and Indians, Kamschatkana and 
Otaheitans, Brasilians and Portagnese, shook hands 
•with each other in amicable intercourse. Magnificent 
Tarks were followed by crowds of beaotifal Circassians. 
Every variety of Tartan was displayed, and maltitades 
of warlike Highlanders swept the rooms, conducting 
tad guiding the fair. Bravos and Robbers, Guerillas 
and Bandits, appeared in all quarters, to the alarm of 
those ladies who were adorned with jewels and dia- 
monds ; but they left off their vicious habits— for that 
night only. Monks and Friars, Nuns and Abbesses, 
Courtiers and Senators, Syntaxes and Panglosses, Ba- 
risters and their C liens , Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Jus- 
tices, Farmers and Clowns, Jockeys and Yorkshire- 
men, Ladies and Gentlemen, all appeared in the mot- 
ley scene, contributing to its diversity and sharing in 
'its pleasures. . , , ,, 

The total numher of persons that attended the ball 
was 1475 ; the largest number ever congregated toge- 
ther, in Liverpool, on any similar public oocasion ; aod 
we question whether any other provincial town can 
boast of an edifice which would accomodate so numer- 
ous a company. 

In the very extensive list of names and characters 
we recognise the following from this town and neigh- 
bourhood. — 

T. Houldswortk , Esq., M. P., was attired in a mo- 
dern court dress. 

Aspinall Phillips, Esq. beautifully dressed as a 
Lancer. 

Wm. Ainfiworth, Esq. was correctly habited as a 
young Forester of Sherwood. 

Mr. Hardman , of Windsor, dressed as a Broughton 
Archer. 

The Messrs. Greg, were splendid Greeks. 

Trafford Trafford, Esq., of Trafford, was dressed 
as bis own crest, in alternate red and white, and had a 
most singular appearance. 

Thomas Close , Esq. was a Highland Chieftain. 

Mr. /. Fielding appeared in the dress of the Dragoon 

Guards. _ , 

Mr. W. Garnet supported the character of the haugh- 
ty Castilian with becoming dignity, and astonished a 
vast crowd of spectators by the brilliant display of a 
flaming plume ! _ 

Mr. Hobson as the Bandit Gnndoff, with his follow- 
er, Mr. C. Taylor, ever ready at the whistle of his 
captain. 

The Messrs. Gee, of Stockport, were most appro- 
priately dressed ; the one as the Knight of Snowden, 
the other as Robin Hood. 

Mrs. Lyon, of Prestwich, wore a beautiful Taney 
dress. Miss Lyon and Miss M. Lyon were Persian La- 
dies of distinction, elegantly attired. Mr. M. Lyon 
was a Turk of rank. This character was remarkably 
well personified. ' 

Miss H. Entwisle was beautiful as the Countess or 
Leicester. Miss F. Entwisle looked interesting as a 

Swiss Peasant. , . . 

Miss Winter, of Stocks, was dressed in a very be 
coming Neapolitan costume, accompanied by her charm- 
ing niece, Miss GreenaU, in similar attire. Mr. Wm- 
ter, an Archer, in Kendal green. . 

Mr. Chas. Grant was an old English Baron. 

Mr. Ralph Brackenbury was an excellent Turk. 

Mr. Healey appeared in the full dress uniform of the 
Royal Company of Archers, the bodyguard of bis Ma- 
jesty on his late visit to Edinburgh ; a very elegant and 
becoming costume. The crape worn on the arm, we 
presume, was in memory of Lord Hopetown, the late 
Captain-Geoeral of the company. 

/. Booth, Esq. wore a splendid court dress. Mrs. 
/. Booth appeared in the interesting costume of 44 Sweet 
Ann Page, in which character she looked delightful. 

Mr. Liebert made a good Turk, and was accompa 
nied by Miss Higson, of Ormskirk, in a French pro 
menade dress. 

We could not determine whether Mr. Tomlm was 


an Abyssinian or a Turk ; he was, however, most 
splendidly dressed. 

Mr. T. G. Leigh and Mr. Hull were Spaniards, 

Mr. Wm. Grant, as a Highland Chieftain, was most 
superbly dressed and appropriately accoutred. 

Mr. G. Haworth appeared as Buckle, the Hero of 
the Turf. He was the lighest jockey we ever saw, and 
carried in his band, with conscious pride, the royal 
whip won by him at Newmarket. He was busily em- 
ployed in betting upon his favourite horse, which he 
protested would eclipse all the others hollow. He 
looked as if he had been confoundedly sweated, being 
as thin as a whipping post. He met with several know- 
ing ones on the turf, who currycombed him pretty 
sharply. 

Mr. Scholes was a Turk. 

William Crighton, Esq., was most splendidly attired 

as a page. 

Mr. Brooks a Spanish Nobleman. 

Mr. Whitworth, as a Sailor, and Mr. Whitworth J ttn . 
as a Spaniard. 

Mr. Wm. Harter appeared to advantage in a singu- 
larly splendid Spanish uniform. 

Mr. Turner in a full court dress. 

Mr. Wm. Hall, Jun . as a Spaniard ; and Mr. Bous- 
field, as Dr. Pangloss. 


VARIETIES. 


Requisites foe a footman ; byDr. Kitchener.— 
“ Were I required to pourtray a good domestic servant* 
I should say, be must have eyes like a hawk , but be as 
blind on & bat; ears like a cat, but be as deaf as a post ; 
must have more sensibility than the sensitive plant, but 
yet be as hard as a stone ; must be wise as a counsellor, 
yet ignorant ns on ass; bis movement swift as that of an 
eagle, bat smooth as that of a swallow ; in manners and 
politeness a Frenchman; in probity and virtue an Eng- 
lishman ; in dress a gentleman : in disposition a saint ; in 
activity a harlequin; in gravity a judge ; he must have 
a lady's hand , a maiden speech, and a light foot; in pro- 
tection and defence he must be a lion ; in confidence and 
trust like the law of the Medss and Persians, 44 which 
alters th not;’* in domestic management a Moses; in 
chastity a Joseph; in pious resolution a Joshua; in wis- 
dom a serpent, in innocence a dow.”--If the Dr. has not 
got to his ne plus ultra we should like to see a descrip- 
tion of a master worthy such a servant ! 

Spinning Mice.— They laugh at every thing in 
France. The recent calculation as to the possibility of 
employing mice in spinning cotton, has produced the 
following facetihus paragraph in one of the French 
provincial Papers 44 It has been announced that a 
mouse employed in treading a little wheel for the pur- 
pose of spinning cotton, and in doing so, making as 
many steps in a day. as are equal to four post-leagues, 
would produce a profit, clear of all expenses, of eight 
francs a year: and it has been asked, 4 What might 
not be accomplished by two or three thousand mice?* 
This new impelling power will form an epoch in the 
present age of industry.”— 4 ‘ A few feet from me is a 
squirrel, whose size and the quickness of whose revo- 
lutions would, if I mistake not, make him worth a 
hundred mice, for such a purpose ; putting ont of the 
question the much larger spindle that he would turn. 
According to my calculation, which is founded on that 
respecting mice, if a hundred mice would yield an 
annual profit of 800 francs, a single squirrel would 
yield as much ; and if a manufacturer were to employ 
a hundred of these working quadrupeds, his annual 
gains wodld be 80,000 francs; besides their wages, 
paid to them in food. Should that sum be thought too 
large, I consent to its reduction to a half, which would 
still be a handsome profit. It is evident, therefore, 
that if the labour of mice is compared with that of 
squirrels, the advantage is in favour of the latter. In 
publishing this important discovery, I may perhaps 
draw upon myself the animadversion of mice, but cats 
will do me justice.” 


THE DRAMA. 


a patriot whose every nerve is strung to fahhfaloeu 
and freedom, with philosophic nicety, — whose deduc- 
tion puts servility to the blush and renders the efforts 
of ambition questionable, — whose actioos manifest 
unmingled disinterestedness and extreme tad reckless 
daring — in short, to behold the philosophic Dumb 
agonise in proxysms of silent and declamalorj panic*, 
and to witness the patriot Damon accept pardon fron 
ose whom he dares, defies, and denounces a traitor ud 
a tyrant, we aay, these absurdities bewilder sad con- 
found, and induce us to ask what is there io the chine- 
ter of Damon worthy of a Macready ? 

Pythias is as high and as inconsistent in/rimdikp as 
Damon in patriotism ; hit love for and coo6deaoe in 
Damon, whose life is forfeited, snatch him from the 
midst of the nuptial ceremony, and plunge him into the 
gloom of a prison, where his late extaticantieipatiooiof 
female lovelineas and conjngal felicity, are superceded 
by the horror of almost certain destruction. To this 
fate his honour rivets him with indissoluble deternini- 
tiou, even when escape appears practicable ; and if his 
friend** fidelity is questioned, be softens down tiara 
and impatience with a text from the chapter of 
accidents. However, the moment big with fate 
approaches, aod Damon has not arrived ; Pythias, his 
surety, comes forth to suffer in his stead ; bat, whilst he 
appears to reconcile himself to events, be ctrefoilj 
shuns the block of destiny ; at length, on the approach 
of Damon he springs on to the scaffoid,and in themoaest 
when his redemption is certain he seems to prepare for 
the axe with nnwonted alacrity ! — This post he soon 
resigns to his friend, to his 44 more than brother” with a 
complacency, nay, cheerfulness, that but 111 comports 
with his former magnanimous professions. 

The characters were all admirably sustained, and the 
imbecility of the author was rendered in some measue 
endurable by the efforts of the performers. The boss* 
was well filled. Some of Macready’s happy toockw 
of expressed, as well as of internal feeling, wereloadlj 
applauded. 


On the evening of Friday the 3rd instant, Mr. Mac- 
ready appeared as Damon iu the anomalous dramatic 
exhibition entitled 44 Damop and Pythias. How this 
strange composition happens to be sanctioned, not to 
say approved, we are at a loss to oonceive.— To behold 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND PATHOLOGY. 

MR. T. TURNER, Member of the Royal Col- 
lioi or Surokons, London, dec. dec. will defira 
the INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to hi* COURSE, at 
Lsctobs Room of the /Met ary and Philssephkel Sscitty 
George-Streetjon Monday the 13 lh of October, at J o’clock it 
the evening. The coarse will consist of two part* — the firs* part 
will embrace the functions of the Animal (Economy, UlotnW 
by preparations and drawings. The second part will cotsat # 
the application of Anatomy and Physiology to the Science* 
Pathology. It is intended by the arrangement to accommodit' 
the General, as well as the Professional Stadeot. For OstB* 
of the Coarse, Ac. apply at », Piccadilly. 


TO CORRESPOND EN T S . 


We are willing to insert any articles respectng the New I*> 
tntion, either in favour of it or otherwise, provided they * 
written in a proper spirit.— The Institution can lose oottaafc 
bat may be a gainer, by a free and candid disea»o« of ® 
merits.— J. L. Is therefore wrong kn thinking that we me 
ourselves to be prejudiced. 

We are obliged to M. P. R. for the information with wkki 
he has favoured ns. — We cannot make any prombo retpK* 
ing his paper until we have seen it. 

W. S. may have all the information with whleh weeao farei* 
him on calling at oar office. 

G. I.’s paper on the pleasures of the coontry hm baen itch- 
ed.— The train of observation, though scimbk, u i twf 
grave. — We should be glad to bear from him on another « 
Ject, in a more lively manner. 

The Tinker of Swaffham is unavoidably deferred sstfl ** 
next. , . . . tk 

Communications have been received from An admirer m 
fine arts; An Artist; W. N. M.; Ignoto ; Gonhiarj , » 
Observer; W. P. H. ; and Quia. 
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FRAGMENT OF A PERSIAN TALE. 


To painter's gaze, to poet’s eye. 

There’s beauty in yon liquid sky : 

The painter’s band would seize upon 
The wingy clouds that o’er it ran ; 

The poet mark the bright sohayl 
Begem the evening’s glowing veil. 

And every tinge of beauty trace 
Oa that rich landscape’s flowery face — 
Explore the earth, and rifle heaven. 

For faery gifts to fancy given, 

And half believe — so full of bliss 
That jasmin scented garden is — 

The soul would need no brighter sphere 
To draw her from Elysium here. 

Bnt oh ! the heart that beauty’s gleams 
Have met, and tyrant Love inflames. 

Feels each surrounding object wear 
A brighter hue when she is near ; 

The one whose presence lends a glow 
Of heaven to things on earth below — 

The sky more bright — the stream more pure 
Seems to the fond enamoured wooer — 

And the bright dreams that glad the heart 
Their hues to outward scenes impart, 

As suns, themselves too bright to view, 

GOd all around with splendour too. 

Soch was the feeling that possest 
That evening young Abdallah’s breast. 

Urging his simple bark to glide 
Upon the breast of that pure tide 
That circles Hamet’s bar am towers ; 

And ne’er before so warm a heart. 

So deeply stricken with love’s smart, 
Approached confinement’s gilded bowers. — 
Love flies from shackles, flies to share 
The draught of freedom’s living air; 

Leaves chains, though chains of gold, behind. 
The firmest bound, when least confined ; 

Free as the wild wind let him play, 

And sweet his tone, and bright bis ray ; 

But try to bind the wayward child, 

And tears shall dim the eyes that smiled; 

Like those gay insects, which all bright 
Bear splendour on their wings of light- 
imprisoned, lose their beanty’s power, 

In dull captivity’s dark hour. 

By stealth impelled — with muffled oar, 

The light boat grates against the shore- 
One bound has placed him on the sod ; 

With basty, but with secret, tread, 
Abdallah on the path has sped, 

That winds around that stern abode ; 

And speedily has reached the bower 
Where oft before at that same hoar, 

He poured to Leila Donrah’s ear 
The tale she loved, yet feared, to hear; 

And still the memory of that time — 

Of love’s first fond delighted prime, 

Hangs like a spirit o’er it still, 

Without a cloud, without a chill — 

For ever lovely, pure, and warm, 

A constant glow, a living charm. 

And never sure, below, above. 

Was spot more framed for tales of love. 

Than Leila’s flower encircled bower. 

Where all of sweets that bad the power 
To soothe the soul — to glad the eye. 

Were met in goodly company. 

Flowers scattered round in such fond waste, 
As if the Angel of the Spring, 


Speeding from star to star in haste, 

Had scattered from bis glowing wing 
The leaves of perfume that rejoice — 

The airy forms of Paradise ; 

The warm, the blushing, Persian gul 
Blends with the delicate sunbul — 

The blossom of the young pomegranate 
Scents the fond winds that gently fan it. 

And lotoses their warm heads lave 
In yonder pure and cooling wave, 

That glows in evening's sunset ray 
Almost as rich, as warm as they. 

And as the west wind sank upon 
That garden which the bounteous sun, 
Beaming with all its power to bless, 

Had ripened into loveliness. 

It stole from every flower that grew, 

From every rose’s leaves of dew, 

From every drooping violet, 

Weeping, with tears of odour wet, 

Some new delight, some perfumed charm, 
So freshly cool or richly warm, 

Uniting such a world of sweets 
As never in the West’s cold clime. 

Even in summer’s deepest prime, 

The sense of him that wanders meets. 

Bat hash— is that a footstep near, 

Breaking upon the listener’s ear? 

It is— it is. ** My Leila dear, 

My only hope — my gniding light — 

My fair, ray yoong, my sole delight, 

Oh ever — ever — welcome here!” 

Descending to his fond embrace, 

With that mild exquisite feminine grace 
Which like the downy bloom that glows 
Upon the yet unopened rose, 

A softer, gentler beauty shed 

O’er all she looked — o’er all she said ; 

With eyes that smiled upon her lover. 

And glowing cheeks that blushed all over, 
The maiden by her bower is standing, 

And he — almost in worship — bending. 

In fancy's mood — in fancy’s honr, 

When warm imagination’s power 
Sweeps wider range, with bolder wing, 
From all she scans fresh sweets to bring— 
Fond visions of etherial kind 
May meet perchance the longing mind, 

That musing on the faery form, 

Ripens each trace into a charm. 

And fixed on every hue and feature 
Of its own self-imagined creature, 

Creates a standard to compare 
Wbate’er it sees of good and fair. 

He well remembers, who has met 
A being where God's seal has set 
The lineaments of beauty, living, 

Pure, breathing, glowing transport giving — 
Not beauty that allures tbe sight 
Alone, but fills tbe soul with light , 

Wbeie every blush that fades away. 

Gives room for wanner tints to play. 
Condensing all bis floating notions 
Of love and nndefined emotions 
Into one rich deep current, stealing 
The heaven of tbooght, the fount of feeling. 

Who so has loved, may aptly deem 
How beautiful, how fondly bright— 
Warm as an angel’s glowing dream — 

Pore as that angel’s look of light— 


Was she that stood beside that bower, 
Lending a charm to evening’s hour, 
That in her presence brighter it 
Than Aden’s scented realms of bliss. 
Pembroke College, Oct . 1823. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 

This celebrated Gentleman is of royal and 
noble descent ; as appears by an order register- 
ed in the Herald’s College, bearing date 20th 
March, 1810, which recites that his father (the 
celebrated patriotic Lord Mayor of London, 
whose statue is in the Guildhall, London,) 
married Maria, daughter and at length co-heir 
of the honourable Ueorge Hamilton, who was 
the second surving son of James, the sixth Earl 
of Abercorn. This lady was descended, in a 
direct line, from James, the second Lord Hamil- 
ton, by the Princess Mary Stuart, his wife, 
eldest daughter of James II, King of Scotland. 

Mr. Beckford married the Lady Margaret 
Gordon, only daughter of Charles, late Earl of 
Aboyne, by whom he has issue two daughters, 
namely, Margaret Maria Elizabeth Beckford, 
and Susanna Buphemia Beckford, who married 
the present Duke of Hamilton. 

It is remarkable that individuals of three 
branches of the noble house of Howard are 
descended from the family of Beckford ; viz. 1. 
Henry Howard, Esq. (only son of Lord Henry 
Molyneux-Howard and nephew to the present 
Duke of Norfolk), whose grandmother, Mary 
Ballard Long, was daughter and heir to Thomas 
Beckford, Esq. grandson of Peter Beckford, Esq. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica. 2. Charles 
Augustus Ellis, Lord Howard de Walden (of the 
Suffolk branch of Howard), whose great-grand- 
mother Anne, the wife of George Ellis, Esq. 
was elder sister to the Countes of Effingham, 
and aunt to the present Mr. Beckford. 3. Tho- 
mas and Richard, the two last Earls of Effing- 
ham, sons of the above Countess. 

Mr. Beckford, on coming possessed of his 
fortune, made the grand tour, and resided many 
years in Italy ; it was here he improved that 
exquisite taste and love of the Fine Arts, for 
which he is pre-eminent. On his return to Eng- 
land, he resolved on building Fonthill — which 
he accomplished; and in August, 1822, he as 
hastily determined to dispose of it — and accord- 
ingly gave directions to that eminent auctioneer, 
Mr. Christie, of Pall-Mall,^ London, to dispose 
of it ; and so great was the anxiety to view the 
splendid edifice, that upwards of 9000 cata- 
logues, at one guinea each, were sold before the 
day of sale ; on the day preceding which, to the 
surprise and mortification of the public, notice 
was given that the estate of Fonthill, with all its 
immense treasures, was sold to Mr. Farquhar 
for 300,000/. Thu gentleman has since employ- 
ed Mr. Phillips to sell the whole of the effects, 
which will occupy thirty-nine day * ! 

We are told tne possessor of this splendid 
treasure left it almost without a pang. His 
first resolntion was to build a cottage lower 
down in the demense, near the fine pond, and 
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let the Abbey go to ruin. “ I con live here,” 
he said to his woodman, “ in peace and retire- 
ment for four thousand a year— why should 1 
tenant that structure with a retinue that costs 
me near thirty thousand ?” Subsequently, how- 
ever, he resolved to part with the entire, and 
announced his intention without a sigh. “It 
has cost me,” stud he (gazing at it), “ with what 
it contains, near a million. Yet I must leave 
it, and I can do so at once. Public surprise will 
be created, but that I am prepared for. Beck- 
ford they will say, has squandered his large for- 
tune : to me it is a matter of perfect indifference. 

It would much exceed our limits to attempt 
even a description of this justly celebrated 
Fonthill. 

On one occasion, whilst the tower was rearing 
its lofty crest towards Heaven, an elevated part 
of it caught fire, and was destroyed. The sight 
was sublime ; it was a spectacle, it is said, 
which the owner of the mansion enjoyed with as 
much composure as if the flames had not been 
devouring what it would have cost a fortune to 
repair. This occasioned but small delav in its 
re-erection, as the building was carried on by 
Mj*. Beckford with an energy and enthusiasm, 
of which duller minds can form but a poor con- 
ception. At one period, it is said, tnat every 
cart and waggon in the district were pressed 
info the service, though all the agricultural 
labours of the country stood still. At another, 
ev6n the royal works of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, were abandoned, that 460 men might 
be employed, night and day, on Fonthill Abbey. 
These men relieved each other by regular 
watches, and during the longest and darkest 
nights of winter, the astonished traveller might see 
the tower rising under their hands, the trowel and 
torch being associated for that purpose. This 
must have had a very extraordinary appearance, 
and it is said, was another of those exhibitions 
which Mr. Beckford was contemplating. — He is 
represented as surveying the work thus expedited, 
the busy levy of the masons, the high and giddy 
dancing of the lights, and the strange effects 
produced on the woods and architecture below, 
fro'm one of those eminences in the walks, of 
which there are Several ; and wasting the coldest 
hours of December’s darkness, in feasting his 
sense with display of almost sup^r-human power. 
He had, for a long time, more than four hun- 
dred persons employed at both, who were regu- 
larly paid every week. The works went COq- j 
slantly on ; there have been instances of indivi- 
duals paid for sixteen days’ work during a week, 
including Sunday as a double day. Mr. Beck- 
ford superintended all himself. He stood amid 
torch-light, urging on the growth of the Abbey 
towers, and rode during the day among his 
labourers to see the plantations made. These 
traits of character will not surprise those who 
have made mankind their study : the minds 
most nearly allied to genius, are the most apt to 
plunge into extremes, and no man at present in 
existence, can make higher pretentions to a 
mind of this cast, than the founder of Fonthill 
Abbey. 

Mr. Beckford’s style of living, as descAhed 
by persons who had daily opportunities of wit- 
nessing it, is calculated to excite surprise and 
astonishment. The gorgeous array of the ban- 
quet he provided for Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton has long since been detailed with all 
its splendid attributes of pomp; but his ordi- 
naiy mode of living, which regarded only him- 
self and his solitary foreign guest, was costly 
and luxurious beyond what tne most extrava- 
gant Englishman could possibly imagine. He 


allowed his epok 800/. a year, and, appropriated 
2000/. a month to supply provisions for his kit- 
chen. He has been known on frequent occa- 
sions to sit down with Franchi, (for there was 
scarcely ever a third person at table) to a dinner 
consisting of twenty covers, served upon gold 
plate. Meanwhile the servants were all sta- 
tioned in a line of communication between the 
dining room, the pantry, and the kitchen, so 
that they were in constant readiness to pass his 
orders from one to another. With him the 
words servant and slave were synpnimous, and 
he considered it derogatory to las dignity not to 
have a train of meuials waiting his commands 
at all hours. He was as despotic in this respect 
as an Eastern Rajah, yet at the same time ne- 
ver was any man more liberal to his servants. 
They not only enjoyed his bounty, but shared 
his magnificence, and while they trembled at 
his noa, they feasted on viands with which the 
first potentates of the earth might regale them- 
selves. 

Among the many anecdotes of this gentle- 
man, the following is related : — 

Mr. Beckford resolved on going to Italy, and 
accordingly purchased two vesssels and fitted 
them up in the greatest magnificence : he had 
scarcely been at sea a day, before he encoun- 
tered a itiffish breeze, which continued one 
night and part of the next day, during which 
time the vessels made but little way on their 
voyage, this so enraged Mr. B. that he sum- 
moned the captain to his presence, and asked 
him how long he imagined the freeze would 
continue. “Perhaps, Sir,” says the captain, 
“ it may last another day or so.” “ Another 
day!” replied Mr. B. “land me, my servants, 
and the carriages immediately at the first port.” 
This order was obeyed ; and Mr. B. remained 
on shore, making the captain a present of the 
vessels for his trooble. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that no 
man living is more fanatically superstitious than 
Mr. Beckford. He is said, while he lived here, 
to have had so great a veneration for St. Antho- 
ny, that when he once made a vow in his name 
he "never in any instance failed to fulfil it. A 
ludicrous proof of this occurred while he was 
building the Abbey, He vowed, by all the 
power of his favourite Saint, that he must have 
liis kitchen built within a certain number of 
days, so that his Christmas dinner should be 
cooked in it. The workmen knew right well 
that the vow was not made in vain. They plied 
their labours incessantly ; the kitchen was actu-' 
ally built ; but in consequence of the extreme 
wetness of the weather the mortar could not 
cement the stone und brick-work. The Christ- 
mas dinner was, however, cooked in time to 
save Mr. Beckforri’s conscience, but scarcely 
was it dished for dinner when the walls of the 
kitchen tumbled about the ears of the domestics. 
Fortunately nobody was injured by the crash, 
for it gave just notice enough for them to escape 
its effects. How strange that a man of Mr. 
Beckford’s great intellectual powers and vast at- 
tainments should labour under such an influence! 

Mr. Beckford, it is generally supposed, pos- 
sesses little now beyond the remnant of what he 
acquired by the sale of Fonthill His once 
magnificent income has fallen to almost nothing. 
He lost a large portion of his West India estates 
from defect of title, after a most expensive legal 
contest of several years, and was subjected to 
the heavy arrears of produce while he held 
them. So far from deriving any thing from the 
remnant of those once proud possessions, there 
was last year a loss on the expenditure and pro- 


duce of 200/. Mr. Beckford possessed a fine 
taste, but he attached little value to any thing 
that was not costlv, and is said to have been 
long the dupe of picture-dealers and collectors. 
His establishment, too, for years, was most lL 
vishly expensive. “ The lazv vermin of the 
hall, those trappings of his folly,” swarmed at 
Fonthill. Mr. Beckford. never moved bat with 
a circle of them in attendance. They formed 
an appendage of his invincible pride; there was 
not a beH throughout the entire abbey; but he 
needed no summons to command attendance. 
His liveried retainers stood, in numerous succe^ 
aion, watchful sentinels at his door, and at fixed 
periods anticipated their proud master’s wants. 
With all this expense few visitors were ever seen 
within the Abbey gates, and his own habits were 
most temperate. The Chevalier Franchi had 
been his companion for years; Mr. Beckford 
met him, we believe, in Portugal. The Chera- 
lier was then a married man, and with a family, 
bat was induced to attend his patron to Eng- 
land : his wife and children did not, however, 
accompany him, or auit Portugal during the 
many years the Chevalier remain#! in England. 
He acted for several years as comptroller of the 
household at Fonthill, is said to be a man of 
very cultivated mind, and is now with Mr. 
Beckford at Bath, who took from the Abbey 
16 or 18 servants with him beside. Soon after 
the latter’s first visit to Portugal, he became, it 
is generally supposed, a Catholic, and a mem- 
ber of the monastic order of St Anthony. The 
Chevalier Franchi was also an extern associate 
of that order, and initiated with Mr. Beckford 
in its mysteries : both always wore die cross of 
the order, as a distinguishing character, in their 
breasts; and, like Louis XL of France, Mr. 
Beckford always carried about him a small sil- 
ver image of the saint. He had also in his 
chamber a picture of the Anchoret, to which he 
addressed his constant ori&pns. Mr. Beckford 
for years rose early, and retired aa early to rest. 
He read constantly during the evening ; half the 
books in the library bear marks of his studies; 
his days, with few exceptions, were devoted to 
the improvements in the building and detnense. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL 
( From the Literary Gazette.) 

NAVAL PORTRAITS. 

• • • •“ Ho ! the Gaeette a-boy ! Hem to, and take 
a weather-beaten old Tar aboard. Zounds! weald yoo 
make sail and leave me aground ? Almost lost ay pu- 
sage ; aje, and so would yon, Mr. Editor, if yoi’d 
one foot in tbe grave, and was compell’d to bobble 
along sideways like a crab, a* I do. Wfll, well; 
there, now I’m fairly shipp’d, let’s look aboetand tike 
a survey of my fellow-passengers — all worthy »sk, 
no doobt. How are yon, gemroen, how arejoa?— 
1 Heart?.’ — That’s right ; long may yon float oo the tide 
of public favour, and scud before the brer re of pros- 
perity : and as for our foes, may they be condemned to 
bunt butterflies, clad in a pair of balf-worn oebweb 
smallclothes fastened together with bachelor*’ battow, 
mounted on tbe back of an Irish banter as roach a* a 
hedge-bog, with a hip-bone yoa may hang joar htt os- 
Aye, aye, I’m no' polish’d mono-seer or sUr-giser> bat 
a plain, blunt sailor. I’m proud of your oompaaj 
though, gemmen, indeed I am, and hope yon was* 
despise me ’cause I shake a cloth in the wind ; they are 
only a few Sailor’s memorandums — 4 poor, poor dsab 
mouths.’ Fine feathers make fine birds, they say; bat 
a wig no more makes a lawyer, than a lawyer mwld 
make a wig, unless it be an ear-wig ; aad rmemba 
that an honest Tar is not to be despised — be aoy ctirj 
all bis wealth upon his back ; and as for Mo *1 
may be like a wild colt on a common, obliged to b* 
driven op into a comer of bin pocket to be caught r" 
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b«t * a au’i a man, for ft' that.* And arn’t I com- 
aeiieed ahmtnur-paiiitsr — a kind of di-oramtaer — a 
Mrt of ay-crew-oaose-mug-roughy ? (there’s a word 
for 50a.) But this is a tomble-down-and-get-up-again 
vorid, sod the wheel is in constant motion. A man 
no>t either bare a handle before his name, or tail like 
a comet after it to get into notice and expose himself 
— D.D., M.D., or LL.D, which Teddr O'Shaagnessy 
latinizes * Leg-em Lather-em Doctor.’ But arast ! let’s 
get on ship-shape — 4 All bands a-hoy ! ’ — tumble op 
there, yon 4 Quidams,’ and show yourselves— don’t lie 
stalking in your births when I want to display your 
poor-traits. None of yonr grinning, Jack Rattlin ; 
joo look like the bead of a Dutchman’s walking-stick 
with a face as long as yon can remember, and a mouth, 
not from ear to ear, bat from there to yonder. The 
doners of the nary, eh? Ah, so Lord Melville called 
job ; sweet nosegays, to bo sure, if we may guess by 
the grog blossoms on your nose ! They would hare 
made yoa a gunner, Jack, bat they were afraid of 
trusting that rolcane near the magazine. This, gem- 
aeo, is the identical son of that Jack Rattlin that 
Snollet speaks of in bis Roderick Random, and he’s 
bis Cither's child eroTy inch of him. There, don’t hold 
yoor fin «p — I know all about it ; and once get you 
upon Duncan's notion, there’ll be no clapping a stopper 
os joar tongue. I know what you are going to say 
now. 4 Close alongnide ! Close alongside ! ’ was echoed 
from tho lower and main-deck as yon ranged up to tb$ 
Dutch Hercule ; and the Captain answered, ‘ Aye, aye, 
mj men, I’ll lay yoa close enough, nerer fear : don't 
fire till you hear the qaarter-deck.’ And so when yon 
got at s tolerable shake-hands distance, you rattled 
your pepper boxes at them, and made em sneeze a bit. 
Aye, aye, I understand all about it. In the language 
of ooe of our beautiful Latin poets, Horace, Homer, 
Ccmr, or Jupiter, I forget which— Pill- 'em, Mill-’em, 
Betri-’em, Pike-’em, Strike-’em, and that’s a battle. 
Ho, Donald, my boy! bow’s aw wi’ yon, mon?” — 
( ‘ Brairlj, brmwly, thanks to ye for speering ; bow’s 
sw wi’yoorser?’ — “There’s a fine picture, gemmen : 
look at Donald’s wig ; it resembles that one out in stone 
in the British Museum, and fits as well — not one hair 
u out 6f place ; indeed his head seems to bare been 
made for it. Look at hia countenance! If some of 
oar great Matters want a study from nature, here’s the 
face. But it* a of no use talking — I mast get some of 
yoa into the Exhibition, and then take yoa to look at 
your piotnres. Hold op yonr head, Donald, as you’re 
been used to do erery rope-yarn Sunday, when yon 
muster’d by diriaions, with n clean shirt and a share. 
There, gemmen, upwards of eighty, with the bloom 
of a child, teeth like a young colt, and as actire too. 
This was the man that won the running-match — seven 
left against seren right wooden pins, in a narrow lane ; 
the left wooden legs on the right hand, and the right 
wooden legs on the left hand. My eyes, what a clat- 
tering as they rattled along and struck against one ano- 
ther! Half a dozen Merry Andrews beating Paddy 
O’ Rafferty on the lids of as many salt-boxes was no- 
thing to it! Donald lost his leg at Trafalgar with the 
brare Lord Collingwood : indeed be baa sailed with 
him erer since he was a midshipman. — Where’s Bar- 
ney?” — 4 Here I am, sure.*— “ And so jou are. This, 
gemmen, is Barney Bryan, the one-eyed carpenter’s 
mate of the Foudroyant. He is a native of Tipperary, 
though be tries to pass for a countryman of Sir Isaac 
Coffin’s. He lost his eye by the accidental flash of a 
priming at the battle of the Nile ; and bas a particular 
aversion to a Welshman. Old Davy Jenkins, the 
purser’s steward, and he were perpetually wrangling 
shout ancestry, and they frequently threatened to box 
it out. One day, I remember, (for Barney is an old 
shipmate of mine,) poor Tom Miller and myself set 
oaf upon a sporting excursion on Sir Sydney’s estate at 
Rio Janeiro. We bad struggled through the woods, 
torn oar clothes and flesh with the brambles, and were 
almost suffocated with the heat, without shooting so 
much as a rat; when my messmate, who was some 
paces in advance, singing 

* A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Will get through the world, my brave boy*/ 
tuddenly stopp’d, And laid his finger on his lip. We 
enter’d an area that had been clear’d of the trees by the 
Admiral’s men, for the carpenters to work and sawyers 
to cat the timber. Look, (said Tom, in a whisper,) 
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look there!’ Close to the edge of the saw-pit sat old 
Barney fast asleep, snoring most sonorously, and, as if 
to beat time, his head kept respectfully bowing to the 
measure. A huge be-goat at a short distance, whether 
attracted by Barney’s nasal organ, (for * music hath 
charms,’ &c. &c.) or expecting the repeated nods 
were a challenge of ikill, is uncertain; hot at every 
bend of the one-eyed carpenter’s held, up sprung the 
goat on his bind legs, and shook hfc tremendous horns 
in a menaoing manner. I wish I eonld spell a snort, 
fur snoring began to get out of the question now. 4 A 
plot! a plot!’ whisper’d Tom, almost convulsed with 
laughter. I’ll bet five pounds on the old clothesraan. 

I say it ia a good plot — a brave plot, in all its romy- 
ficatious.’ — 44 Xxhhrnt,” said old Barney. Up went 
the goat again ; but whether the apostrophe was longer 
than usual, or the und more terrific to this hero * bearded 
like the pard,’ away sprung Billy, and with one butt 
capsized the old man backwards into the saw-pit. 

Haugh! baugh! baugh!’ roar'd Tom, “Murder! 
Murder!” bellow’d old Barney. 4 Haugh ! haugh! 
haugh ! ’ went Tom again. I ran to see if he was hurt ; 
but there be lay half buried in dust and shavings, with 
his blind side uppermost. 4 Halloo, Barney ! what's 
the matter?’ said Tom.’ 44 Oh, Mr. Miller! replied 
the old man,) I didn’t think you would have used me 
in this manner.” — 4 1 ! (said Tom ;) No, no, 1 eonld 
never have done it so clean if I’d served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship at it. But rouze up, old Barney, at 
him again ; it was Davy Jenkins ; here he stands, and 
says he arn’t done with you yet.* — 44 The rascal ! the 
backbiting, assassinating dog! But stop a minute, I’ll 
make him skip like one of his mountain goats, the vil- 
lain ! I’ll teach him to take advantage of me. Stop a 
minute, (rising, nnd climbing up,) III soon show 

him ’’ But scarcely did his head appear above the 

level of the ground, when the animal made another 
run, and happy it was for the old veteran he dipp’d out 
of the way. 4 What! bob at a shot!’ cried Tom. 
44 Aye aye, (said Barney, crawling out on the opposite 
side,) I might have guess’d as much where you’re con- 
cerned, Mr. Miller.” In the evening, when the work- 
men came aboard, “ Lay hold of my axe there below,” 
cried the carpenter’s male down the hatchway. 4 Baah,' 
was the reply. 44 Ah, your baaing — a fool’s bolt is 
soon shot.'* — 1 Baa-aa-aah,' flew along the main deck ; 
and from that hour poor Barney has been almost baa’d 
but of his senses. — Who have we next? Oh, Dick 
Wills. Here, gemmen, ’s a pretty perpendicular fi- 
gure, six feet four ; his head resembles a parser’s lan- 
tern stuck on a spare topmast. There's a visage ! — n 
second edition of Voltaire! The barber’s afraid to 
shave him, lest he should eut his fingers through both 
bis cheeks. He walks on his toes, and appears as if 
he was always looking on a shelf. He was coxswain 
to Lord Hew Seymour when he commanded the Sans 
Pareil. Dick has read, or rather swallowed, several 
authors, without digesting them, and now they He 
| heavy on his memory. He is a bit of a poet too ; but 
: history is his forte. A pun is beneath his notice, and 
j Teddy often gets a severe dressing for torturing words ; 

| however, ’tis all taken in good part, with an acknow- 
ledgment that a pun is the very pfinchinello of the vo- 
cabulary, and if wanting pungeney, merits pnnitioa ; 
and when a pnnitor becomes punitive, be should not 
punish with a pony punctilio. — Now comes my respected 
and respectable friend Sam Hatchway. Age bas not 
dihra’d the lustre of that eye ; and though the winter 
of'life has spread its snow upon thy head, yet is thy 
heart as warm as ever. Thus have I seen the frost of 
ages gather’d on the lofty mountain, while in the valley 
j the luxuriant vine has spread its beauteous foliage, 

| bow’d with the parple cluster, rich in dispensing joy 
| around. Sam sailed the first two voyages round the 
world with the immortal Cook ; and he never to this 
boar mentions bis name without a tear, although be 
1 sneezes, coughs, blames the weather, and a hundred 
> contrivances to conceal the real cause. Nearly ninety 
, summers have swept down the tide of time, and he is 
looking forward to a peaceful mooring in the blessed 
haven of eternal rest. How calm, how dignified that 
look by care unrafBed ! Yes, it is the sweet smile of 
hope that looks bejond this cold, dull sphere that 
bounds us. There may we meet again, where hope is 
j unknown, where all is certainty, for all is heaveto. — 
| Next comes Johnny ’ Dumont, a native of Canada. He 


was with Wolfe at Quebec, and saw that gallant hero 
fall; was present at both Copenhagen affairs, the tak- 
ing of the Isle of Anbolt, and the storming of San Se- 
bastian, at which latter place he lost his right arm in 
attempting to stop a six-pound shot fired from the cita- 
del. He is a quiet, inoffensive man, and consequently 
has nothing very striking about him. But I mast once 
more crave your indulgence for the rest, as Sam Qoke- 
toes has jast hobbled up to inform me that my presence 
is requested at the Jolly Sailor, to decide a dispute 
between Ben Marlin and Jem Breeching, whether the 
first invention of ear ingenious ancestors was a pig’s 
yoke or a mouse-trap, — a subject well worthy of atten- 
tion in this age of mechanical speculation. Sam, who 
has lately been studying craniology, has an idea that 
the brain actually takes the particular form of any ob- 
ject on which the fanoy or ingenuity broods. Thus one 
man’s coils away like a patent chain-cable ; and ano- 
ther’s resembles a steam-engine with a fly-wheel ; a 
third takes the shape of a corkscrew ; a fourth of a 
tread-mill in constant motion ; a fifth of a roasting-jack ; 
while an author’s is constantly changing from a crust of 
bread to a round of beef — from a sovereign to the 
King's Bench — from his last work, to a critical review. 
Good bye, gemmen, good bye — you shall see me again 
before long. Keep a look-out, for perhaps I may come 
disguised as a gentleman ; till then— Don’t bother me, 
Sam, I’m a-coming — till then, Menm and Tnum.” 

An Old SAilor. 


THE TINKER OF SWAFFHAM. 

A TALE. 


Once on a time, (if you’ll believe 
Ad oral legend we receive, 

From distant ages handed down) 

A Tinker liv’d in Sw&ffbam town. 

Nightly a dream disturb’d his rest, 
Tormenting hia perturbed breast ; 

That if he’d go 00 such a day 
To London bridge, and on it stay 
A certain time, he’d not complain 
Of having spent that time in vain. 

Night after night, times without number. 
This dream romaotio broke bis slumber. 
And in his brain snch puzzling raised. 

As the poor Tinker almost craned. 

At length he form’d the grave intent. 

Of seeking truth in the event. 

To London bridge resolv’d to trudge it. 
He straightway buckled ou his budget. 
Took staff in band, nnd dog nt beel. 

His view the better to conoeal. 

Then ont he set, and moeh did pant be, 
like Quixotte on his Rosin antA. 


Wbat sights he saw, wbat objects met, 
How fast he walk’d, bow hard he sweat, 
Bow on aerial bliss he feasted. 

As to the goal of hope be hasted— 
Wbate’er befel him, or arose^ 

’Tis fancy’s business to suppose. 


But lo ! the destin’d plaoe is gain’d. 

With many a weary step attain’d. 

On London bridge he takes his station. 

And waits with anxioas expectation. 

At length despairing of success. 

And conscious of his foolishness, 

His ardour credulous relented, , 

And of his journey be repented. 

Nor welcom’d be this wisdom late, 

Bat blam’d his stars, and curs’d his fate. 

For having let n dream’s impression 
Of his thick skull take snob possession. 

Shame stings his mind, and passions vex it, — 
When, just about to make his exit, 

A shopman spruce advanc’d upon him. 

And o’er and o’er began to coo him. 

Then in these words address’d him : 44 Friend, 
Why dost tboo aaunt’ring here, thus spend 
Thy time without apparent end ? 

I now inform thee, I'm snspicioas, 

That thy intents are somewhat vicious.” 

44 Why,” said the Tinker, 44 1 must own 
Tis foolish loit’ring here alone ; 
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My turn is pore, tho’ you may doubt it, — 

By your leave, I'll tell you all about it.” 

So he related him the fact, 

In every circumstance exact. 

44 Twaa but last night,” replies the other, 

44 1 had a dream — -just such another, — 

That if to Swaffbam town I basted, 

My time would hot be vainly wasted ; 

For if I there searched under ground. 

In such a place, there would be found, 

To my enriching and great pleasure, 

A mighty mass of bidden treasure 
Now to this dream if I had listed. 

And in obeying it persisted, 

I just now there had been delaying, 

And for my silly folly paying ; 

A credulous, gaping, staring elf, 

Looking as foolish as thyself.” 

On hearing this, without delay, 

The Tinker homeward bends his way. 

His bounding heart with joy elated. 

He seeks the spot erewhile related. 

In hope that Fortune he might find her. 
Somewhat more prosperous, and kinder. 
Upon the earth he eager laid 
His massy mattock and his spade, 

OlTflew his hat, and eke his jaoket, 

The hard ground be began to back it ; 

Round him he threw the loosen'd earth. 

And hack’d and delv'd till ont of breath ; 
With eager hope bis eye it glisten’d. 

As to the stone-struck spade he listen’d. 

Now having gotten pretty deep, 

OQ^down he look’d with eager peep. 

At length to his great joy be found, 

An antique Vase hid under ground : 
Struggling he lifts the pond’rous vessel, 

As ’twere a pig unto a trestle ; 

And soon be with eye-sparkling pleasure. 
Pour’d forth of silver coin a treasure, 

Now ’stead of wand’ring up and down. 

As heretofore, from town to towrn, 

He ’gan to live somewhat more freely. 

To eat and drink, and dress genteelly. 

He took the world a great deal easier; — 

And now, become a master brazier. 

Hung pots and pans all in a row 
Before bis door to make a shew ; 

That passers by their eyes might raise up. 
Among the rest he bung the Vase up. 

Upon this tin and copper shop, 

An Antiquarian chanc'd to pop ; 

Instant the virtuoso, smitten 
With an inscription quaintly written 
Upon the Vase, but in a hand, 

That very few could understand. 

Full eagerly he stepp'd io to him, 

And begg'd the brasier it to shew him ; 
Entreated that the thiog he’d sell him, 

And instantly the price on’t tell him. 

The brasier forthwith ceas’d his hammering. 
Greatly amaz'd, and somewhat stammering.— 
44 Why, Sir,” said he, 44 1 do not know 
W r hat ose the Vase can be put to ; 

To sell it, Sir, I am not willing, — 

Nor will I whilst J’m worth a shilling.” 

44 Pray,” cried the other, “ can yon guess 
What these old characters express?” 

44 No,” said the brasier, 44 oft io vain 
I’ve sought their meaning to obtain.” 

44 Their meaning then,” replied he, 

44 Is. 4 UNDER ME LIE OTHER THREE.’” 

7 he brasier answer’d in a fury, 

• 4 Sir, 1 wont sell it, I assure you.” 

So out be basted to the spot, 

W T here he the other Vase bad got. 

He dug more vigorous than before. 

And quickly found a second store. 

Three massy and capacious urns, 

He lifted from the earth by turns ; 

Each fill’d as fall as it could hold 
With precions antique coins of gold* 

Thus flush’d with riches unexpected. 

The Church at Swaffham he erected ; 


And on the stain’d glass he commanded, 
('Which has to this age down been handed) 

To London bridge the act of wending, 

With staff in band, and dog attending, 

To be describ’d, with legend quaint, 

Of thanks onto the patron — saiot. 

For having to the wealth directed. 

With which the Church had been erected. 

Manchester, September , 1823. J. W. 


MY OPINIONS ON MEALS. 


The great difficulty of writing on every sub- 
ject, is the management of the introduction. 
Authors in general are ceremonious gentlemen ; 
they do not like to intrude themselves abruptly 
on the reader, but choose to give him timely 
notice of their approach. An introduction is a 
kind of intellectual bow which we of the scrib- 
bling tribe think necessary to our ddbut in good 
company : but, God knows, we are often as 
awkward at it as we always are at the corporeal 
inflexion. For my part, I generally disapprove 
of this ceremonious custom, and think it “ more 
honoured in the breach than in th’ observance.” 
I am quite a disciple of Montaigne in this par- 
ticular, and perfectly anti-Ciceronian in matter 
of preamble. 

I have however, as you see, smuggled a sort 
of introduction on this occasion. So now to 
my subject — which is meals. " Brethren, my 
text is inalt.” Next to a good introduction, 
commend me to a good quotation. Meals are 
threefold : breakfast, dinner, and supper ; these 
form, as it were, the three primary orbs of the 
culinary system, to which we may add those 
satellites, tea and lunch, and those eccentric 
luminaries denominated snaps, whose periodic 
returns have hitherto baffled the calculaton of 
gastronomers. 

First, of the first breakfast. Now I am by 
no means an unsocial character, yet (“ I own 
the soft impeachment,”)— I like ray breakfast 
alone. I hate your family breakfasts : they are 
an abominable waste of time and spirits. As 
to your bachelors, who invite brother chips to 
breakfast, and accept of similar provocations, 
they ought one and all, hosts and guests, to be 
thrust out of the pale of rational society. I 
am proud to say, that I never breakfasted in 
company in my life, except when I could not 
help it ; nor would I give a breakfast to St. 
Peter himself, not even if be were to allow 
me to take an impression of his keys in return 
for the compliment. 

The morning hours are sacred to every man 
of mind. .When sleep has removed the pertur- 
bations of the preceding day, and the current 
of your ideas flows on in free yet placid streams, 
ere the tide is ruffled by the oars of business, 
which come dashing up towards noon, or the 
horizon is darkened by the clouds of care, ob ! 
beware of interrupting the even course of 
thought. The brightest conceptions of genius 
have started into existence, have grown, and 
have been matured in the sacred hours of morn- 
ing ; at the period when the body, newly bathed 
in the dews of sleep, is vigorous ana elastic, 
and the absolute dominion of the mind is ye t 
debated between retreating fancy and invading 
reason. _ 

But ! I am getting auite serious and affected. 

I find I can write finely sometimes, as well as 
my neighbours, but let that pass. Breakfasting 
alone, surrounded by books and papers — this is 
my notion of Paradise ; 1 can form no better 
idea of heaven, than that of one eternal ddjednd, 
accompanied with never-ending files of some 
pleasant paper. Yet no : I must retract : to 


the solitary breakfast, as a general role, let me 
make one exception. Now and then a fair tea- 
maker, with a handsome frilled night-cap, and 
a pair of fine eyes peeping from beneath it ; but 
none of the masculine gender, for the Lord** 
sake ! As to the mat&iel of breakfast, I, gene- 
rally speaking, prefer tea ; it is the lightest and 
most intellectual of all beverages. rourd#?. 
itnds it la fourchette are bad— they banquemte 
the wits. Give me, for eating, a nice crusty 
loaf and some good butter ; confound your but- 
tered toast and hard eggs. A slice of broiled 
ham is superb, if you have been up very early, 
or very late ; so is a red-herring ; a thousand 
pities that it should ever make you thirsty. As 
to the time to be employed over breakfast, I 
cannot presume to determine so mighty a point; 
but pernaps it ought not to exceed four hours. 

Now, then, for dinner. As I am an advocate 
for solitary breakfast, so on the other hand, I 
am a zealot for the social dinner. Not but that 
I would make a few exceptions even here. A 
solitary dinner, now ana then, is not bad. 
When you are much fatigued and in very low 
spirits, dine alone, and take a sleep after. In- 
deed, some people are so strangely constituted, 
that I think they ought always to dine alone. 
My good friend Tom Ogle is one of this cast: 
Tom, before dinner, is positively a pleasant fel- 
low : but after — “ duller than tne fat weed that 
rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf.” I advise 
every man who cannot drink good wine after his 
dinner, to dine alone : human ingenuity could 
not invent a severer punishment for me, than to 
condemn me to dine heartily on roast pig, drink 
cold water, and then attempt to entertain i 
company of ladies. One might as well attempt 
to deliver a lecture on Italian literature, after 
being well saturated with draught porter. If 
you mean to write or study, in the evening, dine 
alone, by all manner of means. But for plea- 
sure ! dine in compauy ; not in a large, formal, 
stiff company — nor with more than two or three 
at the utmost. I do not go so far as the adage 
of the ancients on this topic. The Muses are 
too numerous, and I conceive that we may de- 
duct one sometimes from the Graces. A rr/c-i- 
tele dinner, with a pleasant friend and a good 
bottle, is the finest tbinp in the universe. But, 
like other fine things, it is seldom enjoyed in 
purity : for, for one man that is fit for a tete-^ 
tete, there are fifty-five millions that are unfit 
My friend Dr. Makeweight is one of this fifty- 
five millions ; and so conscious is he of his own 
incapacity for a duet at kuife and fork, that he 
would sooner undergo the martyrdom of M 
Lawrence, than dine tdte-h-tete with any body 
I like a duet — I like a trio — I don’t dislike » 
quartetto— I can bear a quintetto ; but if I am 
to go beyond this, plunge me, in God’s name, 
into the densest crowd that ever exhausted the 
vital air of a banquetting-room. In a very large 
party there is freedom and partial conversation; 
in a small one there is freedom and general con- 
versation ; but in a middling-sized company, 
there is neither one nor the other. “ Id medio 
non tutissimus ibis.” 

How delightful, after dinner, is it to sit over 
a good bottle and some filberts, with one or two 
pleasant friends ! but this subject has been too 
well handled before for me to touch upon it. 

I am quite a bigot in matters of coffee ; it 
clears the intellect, by completing the digestive 
process. Coffee is the mother of wit, of hu- 
mour, of sound logic, and brilliant rhetoric: 
but let it never be forgotten that wine is the fa- 
ther — may they ever lie united in bands of the 
firmest wedlock ! What sound sense hath joined 
together, let not folly put asunder, ^ouc 
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strong coffee, with a proper foundation of wine ] 
(say two bottles) fits you for the society of the 
ladies. The wine ana coffee unite by a kind of j 
elective affinity, and dove-tail with the happiest 
effect ; the one gives confidence, the other dis- 
cretion — the one elevates the fancy, the other 
rectifies the judgment. Invention results from 
the first, taste from the second — assurance to 
attempt a hit, tact and skill to direct it. 

Contrary to established notions, I dislike 
supper: I know all that has been said in its fa- 
vour, and all that can be said. To me (as an 
unfortunate gar^on), supper en famille is al- 
ways a melancholy meal : it is the prelude to 
parting, which usually “ follows hard upon.” 
It is to me the knell of ioy : it tolls us to the 
grave of an ungenial and solitary bed. To fa- 
milies it may be a pleasant meal — to bachelors 
it is miserable, unless they are allowed to sit 
up all night after it — a custom against which, 
the prudent heads of families very wisely set 
their faces. Good night! gentle reader. — Lit. 
Museum 


GAMING HOUSES. 

It is curious to see bow the windows of the saloon 
(where the credulous assemble) are secured by bars of 
iron. A strong padlock is always attached to the door 
of the stove which warms the apartment, to prevent 
any attempt that the arm of vengeance might be roused 
to make, by drawing out the destructive element, and 
thus set fire to the whole fraternity at one blow ! Be- 
sides these precautions, we observe below the gambling 
tables a screen, or strong inclosure, which renders the 
interior inaccessible to view, and against which the 
player is seated, without the liberty of extending his 
legs and feet. The most particular inspection is made 
of bis person by the banker’s spies, and even his dress 
is strictly observed. He is obliged before entering the 
saloon, to deposit bis great coat and cane, which might, 
perchance, afford the introduction of some weapon ; and 
the elegance of the covering will not save him from 
the humiliation of having it taken from him at the door. 

The attempts, proceeding from despair, which have 
been made on the lives of those bankers, have esta- 
blished these precautions : indignities which are prac- 
tised only in prisons, for the security of their unhappy 
inmate*. It is certain, that gamesters reduced to des- 
peration, and on the eve of committing suicide, have 
conveyed into those places infernal machines, with an 
intention of destroying the cruel plunderers and them- 
selves in the sama ruins. These acts of outrage and 
frenzy give an exact idea of those institutions denomi- 
nated public gambling-houses. They are in harmony 
with those iniquitous places where hell itself exercises 
a paramonnt and anticipated authority; and we are 
bold to any, that (with the exception of a few of the 
hirelings wbieh chance throws into the ranks of this 
barbarous institution) the door keepers and others 
charged with a system of espionage and internal secu- 
rity of the saloons, and the proprietors themselves 
carry on their countenances a singular and inauspicious 
aspect. 

The saloons wherein Hazard is played are generally 
well lighted, and elegantly furnished. We perceive, 
on entering, an immense quantity of gold and silver 
placed in piles ou the tables. There are always six 
gardtens , Croupiers , that is to say, servants whose 
basinets it is to watch the ill-gotten treasure. — Others 
are dressed in the first fashion, walking about, acting 
as spies on the conduct of the Crosiers . — Others are 
stationed still more out of sight, to watch the move- 
ment of the spies. There are others again ( Decoy 
Ducks), whose duty it is to play for the purpose of ex- 
citing the unwary stranger to commence bia rain. 
Poor of those animals ( Croupiers) are destined to pay 
the lucky player, aod draw to the bank (which they do 
very dexterously by the aid of a little lldteau a machine 
of mahogany very elegantly made in the shape of a 
garden rake), the money lost by those Gamesters un- 
favoured by the decree of fate. The number of the 
latter, is to the former, in the proportion of 909 to 1. 


The universe put together oould not elsewhere fur* I 
nisb so rare and curious a union of originals, more or j 
less ridiculous, as is to he met with in those saloons 
for play ; we peroeive numberless men and women ! 
seated rouad those tables from morning to night, with 
a small card in tbe left hand and a pin in the right, | 
marking, by making a hole in the card, le rouge, or la 
noire, la couleur, V inverse, &o. 

The fdeots, who believe that they have the power 
to subject games of hazard to their stupid calculations, 
are occupied in making Martingales, which devour i 
in an instant tbe most independent fortune. Those j 
ridiculous, sottish calculators soon find out their error 
by being reduced to go to the workhouse. In truth, 
the very best of those saloons is only a rendezvous for 
Vagabonds of all classes. 

The Prince is often confounded there with the Bar- 
ber. — The Princess with tbe W asherwoman.— The Swin- 
dler with the Countess. — Tbe Highwayman with my 
Lady Bull and her Daughters. The Priett with the 
femme galante . — The Duke with the Grisetle ; and the 
Statesman with tbe Soubretle lisette. 

Were we inclined, we coaid fill an entire volume, 
with a list not only of men ruined by play, but of self- 
murderers : such is the unhappy effect of the abomina- 
ble passion for gaming. 

Our French readers will recollect the deplorable 
event of that gallant Dutch officer, who, after having 
lost a splendid fortune not long since in one of those 
honses, shot himself at Aix la Chapelle. — A Russian 
general, also, of immense wealth, terminated his ex- 
istence in tbe same manner, and for the same cause. 
More recently, a young Englishman, who lost the en- 
tire of an immense fortune «t Paris, quitted this world 
by stabbing himself in the neck with a fork. A short 
time previously, another Englishman, whose birth was 
as high as his wealth had been considerable, blew his 
brains out in the Palais Royal, after having literally 
lost bis last shilling. Finally, an unfortunate printer 
at Paris, who had a wife and five children, finished his 
earthly career for the same cause, by cruelly suffocat-. 
ing himself with the fumes of charcoal. He observes, 
in his farewell note to his unhappy wife,— “ Behold the 
effect of gaming.” 


OCTOBER, 1823. 

The Sommer’s sun is gone, and Autumn’s brown 
Is ceasing fast to deck the drooping trees. 

The humblest colour io Dame Nature’s gown, 

In chill October from its station flees. 

Silently falling in each passing breeze, 

And give to man, as dropping wither’d down, 

A line he seldom- reads bat always sees, 

Which to his sense would read, if blest withal, 

“ As we do now, oh ! Man, so thou must quickly fall.” 
Alas ! for meditation — those things pass, 

As what of coarse were made to come and go, 

And man providing bev’rage for his glass, 

Seems o’er his vst determin’d not to know, 

At least not feel these monitors below, 

But inward whispers “ what will come to pass” 

“ We will be happy here before we go 
Sad calculation, since bis task when done 
May be for other lips to drink to him who's gone. 

For ah ! what thousands, ere that Christmas come, . 

(Man’s mind is occupied in making gay) 

Will be, than Christmas, colder in the tomb, 

Shat out for ever from an earthly day, 

His perishes, whilst lives the earthly ©lay— 

“ Will this be mine ? my own peculiar doom /” 

The most robust in health and strength may say,. 
All serious listen — but they think with scorn : 

Yet maQy breathe to day wbo’ve broke their latest morn* 
Die when thou wilt, vain man, the merry chime 
W T ill ring as usual, with the factory bell ; 

All things be smootlie as in thy living time, 

And beer he brew’d, aye and be drank aa well, 
Although thine own importance used to swell, 

Thy moment’s absence to an age of crime. 

And scarcely one be beard thy name to tell, 

Save when the Sabbath comes, he careless eyes, 
Aspassingthe churchyard, thy stone, and here he lies ! 
I JAMES GROCOTT. 

I Manchester, 12 th Oct . 1823. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological Report of the Atmospherical Pressure and 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, See. dedoced from, diurnal ob ser 
vations made at Manchester, in the month of September, 
1893, by Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 


The Monthly Mean «... 29.78 

Highest, which took place on the 18th 30.15 

Lowest, which took place on the 15tb 29.00 

Difference of tbe extremes 1.15 

Greatest variation in 24 houra, which was on 

tbe 22nd 57 

Spaces, taken from tbe daily means. 3.9 

Number of changes 11 


TEMPERATURE. Degrees . 

Monthly Mean 55® .7 

Mean of the 18th decade, com. on the 7th. ... • 57.2 

“ 19th. “ 54.7 

“ “ ending on tbe 6th October 50.2 

Highest, which took place on the 4th. ...... . 69. 

Lowest, which took place on tbe 29th 39. 

Difference of the extreme.. 30. 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred 

on the 29th. 16. 

RAIN, Ac. 

3.800 of an inch. 


Number of wet days 18 

41 44 foggy days. 8 

“ “ snowy ** ...... 0 

“ “ haily “ 1 

WIND. 


North 

North-east 

East 

South-east 

South 

South-west 

West 


North-west 

Variable 

Calm 

Brisk 

Strong . . 

Boisterous 


0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

11 


8 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 


REMARKS. 

Oct. 15th, great fall of the barometer ; at bed time 
of the preceding night it stood at 29.30, this morning 
at 29.00, being the minimum of the day ; the mercury 
then rose as rapid, at bed-time it had gained .42 of an 
inch : — 21st, a very rainy day , the river Irwell gained 
twelve feet in the course of the morning 22nd, heavy 
hail and rain in the course of the morning, and great 
rise of tbe barometer : — 30th, very heavy showers of 
rain about four o’clock p. m. Character of tbe month, 
cold and wet. Prevailing winds, west, and north-west* 


MINE OP VIRGIN IRON. 

Nature every day shows us new phenomena, and, in 
spite of all onr study and research, the most surpris- 
ing are perhaps still hidden from our view. A mine of 
virgin iron has lately been discovered in the Mis- 
soury country, district of Washington ; it forms almost 
an entire mountain, which is said to be large enough to. 
supply the whole world for many years with metal of 
a good quality. Hitherto iron had never been met 
with in a pure metallic form. 


MISSION TO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, FOR: 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE NIGER’S COURSE. 

W e have the greatest satisfaction in announcing that 
our three enterprising countrymen, Dr. Oudeney, Ma- 
jor Denham and Lieutenant Clapperton, who led Lou- 
don on the above interesting and hazardous expedition, 
under the authority of government, in 1821, arrived 
in Bornou in February last, and were exceedingly well, 
received by the aultau of that kingdom. It may be 
recollected that the Doctor, an eminent professor from 
one of the Scotch universities, was to remain at Bor- 
nou as British vice-consul, and that the others would 
thence pursue their inquiries as to the course of this 
long-sought river ; but it is obvious that the plans aod 
instructions laid down at home for the prosecution of 
objects where our local knowledge is so extremely im- 
perfect, must be liable to many alterations, and that 
roach, very much, must be left to tbe discretion of tbe 
travellers themselves, and be governed by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. 

These gentlemen have, however, given tbe most 
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convincing proofs of ibeir a ndisri nibbed ardour id the 1 
service, m well m their fitness for the undertaking, in 
their having performed their joaraey ever deserts fifteen 
or sixteen daye in length, into the very oeatre of the 
continent of Africa, almost whhoat complaining of a 
single hardship, though they have all at different times 
suffered severely from the rigours of the climate. 

We think, therefore, the most s ang uine expectations 
may be formed of their complete snocess ; and may we 
not hqpe that two of oar greatest geographical desider- 
ata in the northern hemispheres will, ere long, be sup- 
plied by means of the intelligence and enterprise of 
Englishmen T 

The Ey-B. — D r. Sommering discovered the foramen 
centrals io the human retina ; since which, the eye-balls 
of all animals have been carefnlly examined for this 
important structure, and several of the quadrumanous 
genera ^especially the real apes) have been found to 
pasaess it. But Dr. Knox, in a communication to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, now states a very 
important fact in the theory of vision, and perhaps in 
that of light, namely, that the foramen centrals and 
aooompanying fold of the retina exist in the class of 
reptiles, “ Lizards,’ 1 though not in all. For instance, 
the Laoerta scutato, superciliosa, Calotes, dee. have 
them ; while the Mabnya, Gecko, &o. have not. The 
appearances are more developed than in man, and con - 
sequent! y may be submitted to eloser scrutiny. 

LlTHOCROMY. — This is the name given by the 
French to the art of xeprodaoiag coloured pictures on 
stone. Hitherto it was oonfined to mere crayon tints, 
which it rivalled in fineness, lightness, and precision. 
A Mons. Malapean has invented a process by which the 
engravings are effected at once in colours. They are 
very nearly equal to oil paintings, and are transferable 
to canvass, and susceptible of varnish, scumbling, and 
the other processes adopted in (he case of oil paintings. 

Telegraphs. — The Baron do St. Haouen , has in- 
vented a telegraph to be used by night or day, on land 
or at sea. He proposes, to erect stations along the 
whole Frenoh coast, which are to serve as signals by 
day, and light-heuaes at night They are to be num- 
bered, and the numbers are to be marked in charts. 
Thus vessels on approaching the coast will be instantly 
aware of their position. The French army in Spain 
has adopted the system. 


FZAdS ARTS. 


Our countryman, Mr. John Gibson, who now ranks 
among the distinguished sculptors at Rome, is sought 
after by the great patrons of Art, both English and 
foreign, and has fall employment for his admirable 
talent This young man, who is recommended no less 
by bis modest and unassuming manners than by his ge- 
nius and enthusiasm for bis Art, was originally enabled 
to study in Italy by the friendship of Mr. Roscoe and 
some gentlemen of taste at Liverpool, and of Mr. 
W*t*on Taylor — to them he owed his introduction to 
Canova, and he perfected his style under the eye of 
that great master. 

Mr. Gibson thus expresses himself in a recent letter 
to a friend in London : — 

“ I continue to feel delighted in Rome, more so than 
I oan express by words, and am on the best terms of 
friendship with sculptors from all parts of Europe, who 
are here, all oontending for glory. What an advan- 
tage !— to see the productions of so many men of ge- 
nius, and to have their remarks upon what I do my- 
M lf ! — for I always solicit their advice. Only poetical 
anbjeots are admired in Rome, and it is the fashion to 
purchase such. It is a taste for these that has raised 
the Art to its present high pitch at Rome, and to this 
may be attributed the dignity and beauty of Canova 
nod Thorwalsen. I thank God for every morning that 
opens my eyes in Rome. 

«< I am giving the last finish to the group of Mars 
and Cupid, for the Duke of Devonshire. My group 
of Psyche carried off by Zephyrs, for Sir Geo. Beau- 
mont, is in a forward state. I am making a statute of 
Cupid io marble for Sir Watkia Williams Wynne, and 
« Sleeping Shepherd for Lord George Cavendish. 
Lately l received an order from a German Nobleman, 


Count Schonbrunn, to exeoute a Nymph for him, in 
marble. 

41 I consider myself particularly fortunate in having 
this opportunity to exeoute Poetical subjects in marble 
— they are what I delight and glevy in. I would much 
rather leave behind me a few fine works than a splendid 

fortune/' 


C ORRESPON PEWOE. 

SALFORD CHARTER. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir,— A mongst the other interesting manuscripts in 
the Chetham library, is a copy of the Charter of Sal- 
ford, which is there ascribed to Randle Gernouus. 
On mentioning this circumstance to a respectable and 
well informed friend of mine in Salford, be shewed me 
a nearly correct traoalation of the same, entitled “ Copy 
of a Charter granted to Salford in the reign of King 
Henry II. suppoaed to be abont the year 1142;** which 
he had reason to believe was copied from the books of 
the Court Leet. The palpable chronological error of 
fixing the reign of Henry II. in the year 1142 immedi- 
ately struck me ; and if the original be lost, as is said, 
the authenticity of this copy beooming a matter of in- 
teresting enquiry, I have taken some pains in the in- 
vestigation. On comparing the copy with which my 
friend favoured me, with that in Whitaker’s History 
of Manchester, the one in the College library, and the 
Placita de Quo Warranto Docalus Lancastrian lately 
published by order of the Commissioners of Public 
Records, I am quite satisfied as to the correctness of 
the document, although l differ both with the learned 
and industrious Kuerden, and with the Clerk or Re- 
corder of the Court Leet as to its date. In 1142, I 
during the tumultnons reign of Stephen, Ranalpb Earl j 
of Chester, called Randle Gernouns, took his weak 
and unhappy king prisoner, and obtained from him as - 
the terms of his ransom, a grant of the caatle and city 
of Lincoln, with the lands of William de Albeney, 
Lord of Belvoir and Grantham, and those of Roger i 
de Poicton, from Northampton to Scotland, ** till he 
should be restored to all his lands and castles in Nor - 
uumdy.” This grant comprising the lands inter Riparo 
and Mersam which’ belonged to Roger, includes Sal- 
ford ; bat the possession by Randle was only temporary j 
and conditional, and could scarcely be sufficiently secure 
either to permit or induce him to grant Charters in the 
same year. He was poisoned by William Peverill, 
anno 1168, and was succeeded by his son Hugh, sor- 
named Cyvelooke. Hugh rebelled against Henry II. 
in 1173, but had his possessions restored in 1177. 
He died anno 1J81, leaving a son, Ranulpb sur named 
Blondeville, then only IS years of age. In the 18th 
Henry III. this Ranalph, who had married the widow 
of Geoffrey Earl ef Richmond, fourth son of Henry II. 
received a grant or confirmation of all the lands between 
the Ribble and the Mersey, with the forests, keeps, 
homages, liberties, and appurtenances. I am inclined 
to think it was this Randle who gave the Charter to 
Salford, at some period between the date of this grant 
of the homages, &c. in the year 1229, and of his 
death, which took place io October, A. D. 1232. Our 
Salford friends are, 1 know, teqaeions abont their seni- 
ority to Manchester in chartered rights, and I am by 
no means desirous of ondervalning that feeling, bnt if 
I am correct, the difference in their favour is only about 
70 years. I am not only open to conviction, but shall 
be very happy if any of your correspondents will fur- 
| nish me with information that would justify the relin- 
quishing my present opinion, and giving the Charter of 
Salford a date more ancient by 90 years than I am at 
present disposed to do. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

P V HISTORICUS. 

Manchester, 13/A Oct. 1823. 


LITERARY MISERIES. 


Mr. Editor,— O f all the miseries in this miserable 
life, literary miseries are surely the keenest : here have 
I been writing week after week,' article after article in 
the expectation of acquiring a portion of tempory fame 
in the pages of the Manchester Iris. In vain do I 
Worry my brains to indite something new ; I am never 


the nearer : arts and sciences ; law, physic, aod foist, 
ty ; every thing tarns to lead oader my unfortunate 
touch : if I attack the charlatanism of physic, I in told 
my observations are quite common place \ if 1 ever w 
gently animadvert on the selGsbnes* or inattention of 
the ministers of religion, I site informed that the 
unlearned and inexperienced in all ages and coustriei, 
have made the same anfounded and erroneous maarki ; 
and at length ; is ft to be endured ! I am throvra info 
without even the cold notification of “ Pilgmriick’a eon- 
mu nication is received” for it was hut lately I sent, as 
I conceived, a most excellent paper on the subject of 
attornies keeping travellers ; which I bad taken doom 
nearly word for word as it was uttered by a witty 
pleader io the Manor Court of Salford : this article for 
brilliancy and solidity eolipsed all the former, and wu 
redolent, if I may be allowed the expression, of wit; this 
redolent is a pretty word and I could not resist tie 
temptation of making use of it here, and mast therefore 
plead guilty to the charge of having rather foitiMj 
pressed it into my service ; bnt I have good aatberitia 
for it ; three or four at least : well, I tbeaebt this 
article could not fail of obtaining a conspicuous place, 
perhaps too in large type and therefore oo the follow- 
ing Saturday I very early obtained an Iris, and aoxioos- 
ly referred to the notices to correspondents, asd not 
finding any to me, concluded my paper was inserted ; 
and with a fluttering heart and trembling hand toned 
over the pages, then turned them over again, andtbea 
again ; but to my unspeakable chagrin and mortifiratid 
I found it all a blank 1 a cheerless void ! nothing bat a 
sober essay from the clnb at the green dragon, a hop 
skip and a jump epistle from Watty, and part of a act 
— old Romaunt of Llewellyn which was never con- 
cluded : by the way is Llewellyn sick or aolky that be 
does not finish his Romaunt : 1 have some reoollectin 


of a Machine-Maker running fool of him, and givbg 
him a malicious rub when under full majestic sad as 1, 
and donbtless he, fondly thooght for the port of umdot- 
tality : but such a trifle oujgbt not to have prevented 
him from finishing bis piece, which tu generally 
admired aa far as it went : it was only oae of those 
little jogs which people receive when io a crowd to 
make them more circumspect and should hsvebw 
taken accordingly. I myself am possibly at this 
moment earning a rap on the knuckles *. but ao nutter 
I am willing to appear in print almost in say »hape: 
and in this I will venture to assert I am not singular: 
how many do you suppose of the fourteen hundred odd 
who lately graced the Liverpool fancy ball— bow naaj 
I say, do you suppose on that occasion betnjtd their 
dnlness and stupidity : what then, their names appear 
in the public papers as having figured away is the cha- 
racters of Greeks, Turks, American Savages, Ship- 
herds' and Shepherdesses ; and is not that satisfadh* 
enoogh, think ye. 

After this digression I must be free to oonfess thit 
some of my neighbours have fared little better this 
myself ; you editors have such a free and easy " 
dismissing a correspondent . A, for instance, » J®[ 
stale : B, too flat : C, too sharp ; and you will begM 
to bear from him in a more natural key : the Bed D** 1 
is deficient in point as well aa stature : and thus with i 
single trail , as it were, of jour editorisl 
unfeelingly stifle our aspirations after celebrity. Sdea® 
Sir, do you think it nothing to extinguish a geM® 1 * 
why you dispatch us 44 with as little remorse m I 08 
would drown a bitch’s blind puppies 15th litto 
not to be borne *, and if you dont speedily ““Li 
reform, in your manners I mean, in this reapwLj 
positively withdraw my countenance from youeahreij. 
and leave yon to the due punishment of yew o* 1 P* 
verseness. Your's, r 

Manchester , 14/A Oct. 1823. P1LGABIJCL 


TUB DRAMA. 

On Saturday evening, the 11th instant, 
dy appeared as Virginias, in the admired ■ndpapj* 
tragedy of that name. This piece stroagly ««®F*** 
how, by the contingencies of life, a trsnsibot » 
experienced from one, to an opposite ext reaw*^ ^ 
delightful to behold the noble minded VttpM* 
the diffidnne? and delicate embarrtsvmeat of 
daughter Virginia, as be cautiously •oandod 
and drew forth a tacit disclosure of kef tsnosr 
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for the virtuous Icilio*. In this scone, Mr. Macready 
was, almost in reality, a father his countenance was 
paternal in every feature,— an indescribable softness | 
and earnestness blended in tbe sweetest simplicity of 

maaoer, every passion was tranquil, and his soul 

seemed to enjoy an auspicious serenity. — The well- 
timed suggestion of tbe honest Dent&tns, and the 
mutual attachment and tenderness of the lovers, perfect- 
ed the felicity! When the experienced and disinte- 
rested parent heartily approves the choice of bis 
beloved child, and looks upon her wedded alliance as a 
happy consummation of sixteen years intense solicitude — 
how rapturous, how enviable the sensations that glow 
within his bosom ! But, a cloud gathers their 
country is invaded, and Virginia and Icilina arc only 
betrothed, when the latter is snmmoned by the Centu- 
rion, Virginia*, to join tbe Roman bands and rout the 
aasailanta. 

Shortly after, tbe Decemvir, Appius Claudius, beholds 
the maid Virginia ; his libidinous breast is on fire, and 
his sycophant clieot, Claudius, undertakes to pander to 
him villainous purposes ; tbe absence of Virginias makes 
tbe moment favourable. — Claudius is to claim Virginia 
as being tbe daughter of his female slate, tbit slave is 
to swear that she sold the infant to Numitoria, who, 
when expiring, imposed it upon her hatband, Virginias, 
as their legitimate offspring. — 

Accordingly, Claudius seizes upon Virginia, and 
bears her to tbe Fornm ; her nnrse Servia, and her 
ancle Nnmitorius, vainly protest against the claim, 
and in the moment when Appius deores, that, — Virgi* 
aia shall remain in the possession of Claudios until his 
right be invalidated — Ioilins arrives, — pronounces Clan- 
dins to be the mere tool of tbe Decemvir Appius — and 
declares that, before the surrender of Virginia, the 
claim must be fully proved.— The citizens support him, 
sad her reappearance is guaranteed. Meanwhile, tbe 
brother of Ieilius ha* been despatched to inform Virgi- 
nias that be is reqoired in Rome without delay. 

In the Forum the countenance and manner of Ma- 
cready, rivet attention, and the force and clearness of 
bii expression penetrate the soul, and excite within it 
the moat intoose solicitude. Even in the empassioned 
moment, when words poor forth with a rapidity that 
would seem to baffle utterance, his articulation is pure, 
and his voice in perfect accordance with the conflicting 
feelings that spring from a consciousness that villany 
will be triumphant. On the soldiers being oalled for- 
ward,— the portentous pause,— the faltering exclama- 
tion 44 there is but one way !”— the agonized counte- 

nance, now contemplating the virgin victim, and now 
pondering and almost shrinking from the dreadful act, — 
the heart-rending decision, and its instantaneous execu- 
tion ; together with the prison scene, — and, on being 

presented with the Urn that contained the remains of 
Virginia, tbe dawn of reason, the testimony of unabated 
love, recognition of Icilina, and immediate extinction 
of vitality, — these, all these evinced the peculiar 
genius, as well as the extraordinary . and profound 
acquirement of this distinguished tragedian. 

In the* character of Virginia, there is bat little scope 
for Mrs. Mc.Gibbon ; Mr. Andrews was the "crabbed,’' 

" bluest,” 44 brave old warrior’’ Dentatus, to a nicety ; 
bat it was ludicrous and absurd to view the citizen, — 
Ur, portens, in as constant attendance aa a body-guard, 
sod ever and anon wielding his shilelah like a true son 
of St. Patrick ! 

In tbe Entertainment, Miss Rock was areal Proteus. 
As Margaret Macmucklekenny, Miss Cornelias Clapper- 
go, and Mrs. Deborah Griskio, she afforded much 
merriment. And as Lady Dashly and Mademoiselle 
Marosqnien, her chief performances were chaste and 
pleasiog. Mr. Fr? was a very passable Davy ; — Mr. J. 
Benwell an indifferent Sir Roderiok. — The House was 
crowded. 


DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 

Important to Housekeepers. — It has been suc- 
cessfully proved, by many experiments, that meat en- 
tirely fly-blown has been sufficiently purified to make 
good broth, and bad not a disagreeable taste, by being ! 
previously put into a vessel containing a certain quan- 
tjty of beer. Tire liquor will become tainted and have . 
a putrid smell* ; 

To make Town-washed Linen as pure and : 
white as Country-washed.— Jn great towns, where ] 


linen cannot be exposed to. the air and son upon the 
grass, let it be steeped, for some time before it Is 
washed, in a solution of oxymuriate of line^ Let it 
then be boiled in an alkaline ley. Linen or eotten thus 
treated will not become yellow by age, as is too often 
the ease with linen in large towns. 

Warts. — Take an apple and cat it, and rub it for 
a few minutes on the wart ; the juice of the apple will 
loosen the wart, whioh will in a few days drop off. 


Renovation of Manuscripts.— T be following me- 
thod is said to be effectual in rendering writing visible 
whioh has been effaced by an acid : — Take a hair pen- 
cil, and wash the part which has been effaced with a 
solution of prussiste of potasb in water, gad the writ- 
ing will again appear, if the paper has not been de- 
stroyed. 

To make an Indelible Ink for Marking Linbn, 
&©. — Poor a little nitric acid (aqna fortis) into a opp 
or glass, and add to it a small piece of pure silver ; 
when the effervescence ceases, filter the solution 
through a piece of blotting paper, and pnt it in a small 
phial ; then add to it a little gum arabac, and a little 
at tbe paint called sap green. After the whole is per- 
fectly combined, it is then fit for use. 

Serpents. — Careful disseotiona have enabled a skil- 
ful anatomist at Paris, of tbe name of Cloqnat, to dis- 
cover that serpents have a single and transparent eye- 
lid which passes over tbe ball of the eye, and a lachry- 
mal apparatus, the canal of which terminates in tbe 
nasal orifices of fanged snakes, and in the mouths of 
adders. Besides their ordinary uses, tbe tears, accord- 
ing to this learned anatomist, seem to assist in the de- 
glutition of the bodies, frequently very large, whioh 
these creatures swallow. 

Longevity. — We learn from a Gentleman of 
undoubted veracity, who recently visited this city from 
Alatanzas, that there is now living in a village near 
that place, a couple who are yet in health, although 
greatly impaired in bodily powers and mental faculties; 
who have lived together in a state of wedlock more than 
a hundred years l The husband is aged 128 — the wife 
126. .They are whites, and natives of the island of Cuba. 
— New York American . The French Papers mention a 
living instance of remarkable longevity in the depart- 
ment of the Oriental Pyrenees. A woman, named 
Anne Benet, of the Canton of Olette, is, at the age of 
109, in the full enjoyment of all her facnlties. 

Rats. — The brown or Norway rat, which abounds in 
the Hebrides, after a shower, goes down upon the rocks, 
while the limpets are crawling about, and, by a sudden 
posh with its nose, detaches them from the rock fur 
food. Should the first effort fail, another is never 
attempted against the same individual, now warned, and 
adhering closely to the rock; but the rat proceeds 
instantly to others still off their guard, until enough of 
food has been procured. 

The Pigeon Post Office, established in Bel- 
gium, and which was set up to rival the telegraphic 
system, has experienced a severe check. Of 65 of 
these winged messengers, which set oat on tbe 9th of 
August from Lyons, for Verviers (near Leige), one only 
arrived the same day at its destination. Ffeur more 
have since appeared ; bat nothing has been jeen of tbe 
remaining sixty. It is thought (says tbe foreign writer 
who tells the story), that preferring repose to the love 
of country, these voyager pigeons in spite of them- 
selves, have fallen into the bands of masters who will 
not use them as they would horses. 

Extraordinary Resemblances — There are now 
living and well, in Oldham-road, Manchester, twin 
brothers, about six years old, whose resemblance to 
each other in growth, make, feature, voice, and com- 
plexion has been so exact, that it waa found difficult 
for any one, tbe parents excepted, to distinguish one 
from the other. Tbeir names are Joseph and James 

. Some time since as James was viewing himself 

in a glass, he started back as if uncoosoioos of the re- 
semblance, and exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 44 See, 
Mammy ! there is Joseph's face in the glass looking at 
me /” It was with difficulty be could be persuaded of 
bis error, or that it was his own features, and not those 


of his brother Joeeph he bad beto ecmtdmpfatiftg. At 
the present time, one of these-twltt# is, in a Wty slight 
degree, lustier than the* ether, but the resefflbltOoe is 
such auto excite admiration, and h heightened by both 
being dressed aHke.— Ilefrw* Express. 

A Stage Coach Anecdote.— Not sixty years since, 
there were seated in a stage coach, a clergyman, a law- 
yer, as the profession were formerly styled, and a re- 
spectable looking elderly gentleman. The lawyer, 
wiabing to quiz the clergyman, began to descant pretty 
freely on the admission of improper and ill-qualified 
persons into the church. As a proof, says he, what 
sort of parsons we have, I myself heard one of them 
read, instead of 44 And Aaron made an atonement for 
the sins of the people/' — 44 And Aaron made an oint- 
ment for tbe ahios of the people/’ 44 Incredible !” ex- 
claimed the clergyman. 44 O replied the lawyer, 
44 1 dare say this gentleman will be able to relate some- 
thing of tbe same kind that baa come within bis own 
knowledge.” 4 4 That I can,” said (he old gentleman, 
while tbe faoe of the lawyer displayed a triumphant 
smile, — 44 for I waa once preaent in a oountry church 
where the clergyman, instead of 41 The devil was a 
liar from the beginning,” actually read, 41 Thu devil 
waa a lawyer from tbe beginning/' 

M. d’Avrigny, one of tbe Commissioners of the 
Dramatic Censure, died recently at Paris. He waa the 
author of Lapeyronse, and tbe still more successful 
tragedy of Jeanne <TArc, as well as a Recueil of Potties 
Nationales. The salary of oensor being 6000 franca per 
annum, a multitude of candidates have started for the 
place thus made vacant. More than forty petitions 
(says one of the joornals) have been presented to the 
minister ; and tbe names of several men of lettera are 
mentioned. M. d’Avrigny baa been interred in the 
Cimitiere do Pere Lachaise. 

Origin of eating Goose on Michaelmas-day. — 
Queen Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury-fort, on the- 
29th of September, 1589, dined at the aooieDt seat of 
Sir Neville Umfreviile, near that place, aud as British 
Bsss had much rather dine of a high seasoned and 
substantial dish than a simple ragoat or frkasst , the 
knight thooght proper to provide a pair of fine gjsose, to 
suit tbe palate of his Royal guest. After the Queen 
had dined very beartily,she asked for a half-pint bumper 
of Burgundy, and drank. 44 Destruction to the Spanish 
Armada.” She bad but that moment returned the 
glass to the Koigbt who had done tbe boooura of tbo 
table, when tbe news came (as if the Qoaun bid bean, 
possessed of tbe spirit of prophecy) that the Spanish 
fleet bsd been destroyed by a storm. She immedantely 
took another bumper, in order to digest the Gooes and 
Good News; and was so pleased with tbe event,, that 
every year after, on that day, she had tbe above-excel- 
lent dish served op. Tbeeoart made it a custom, and 
the people Ike fashion ever since. 


Value of Legal Opinions. — Lord Eldoir observed 
in Chancery, that the legality of a Counsel’* opinion 
mainly depended npon the entire case being submitted 
to farm by tbe Attorney. Unless tbe custom, be-saidi 
bad very materially changed from what it used to be 
when be himself sat before tbe bar, it was by no mean* 
an uncommon practice for thes* gentlemen to lay jest 
so much of a case before Counsel as would eneore tbe 
precise opinion they wonted, in order to induce their 
clients to prosecute the suit. Very iftiny yeaswago* 
when his Lordship had considerable practice inf tM* 
particular branch of hie profession, - he determined* if 
possible, to put an end to this infamous utatem, by 
forming the attorneys, when he returned the hrieft ta 
them with his opinion thereon 1 , that if the- whole ease* 
had been impartially stated, he had deoided according 
to the best of bia ability and information ; but if, on the 
other band, it was a mere ex parte statement ; a case 
made up to serve a particular purpose, material toots 
having been kept in tbe baok-greead, then 1 he bad no- 
hesitation whatever in pronouncing bis opinion to bona 
erroneous one. His Lordship soon found out thut hfo 
plain-dealing had the almost immediate effect of witto 
drawing from him the principal part of bin basin ess in 
thia way ! 

Bacchanalian's Draught, after Feasting and 
Drinking. — It is tbe lot of our poor hdmanity; that 
all our pleasures are followed sooner or later by pain 
or uneasiness, and in proportion, also, to the exqui- 
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■lioness of the pleasure. After a night enjoyed over 
the bottle, the morning is generally ushered in by 
qualms of stomach, and twinges of head>acbe, which 
we shall now show bow to dismiss or relieve. The 
grand tormentor, in these cases, is ever an acid which 
sickens the stomach, gripes the bowels, and tags at 
every nerve in the body, till the head, where most of 
the nerves meet, rings again with the tarmoil. Now 
the grand destroyer of your acid is magnesia, .of which 
a large teaspoonfnl, with a pinch of powdered ginger, 
may be pat into a small glass of good brandy or Hol- 
lands, and taken on awakening in the morning. If one 
dranght does not relieve the heart-born and squeamish- 
ness, try half a glass more of the same composition. 
Have yonr coffee brought to yoo strong and hot, while 
in bed ; and after breakfasting A la antique, take an 
hoar’s nap, and yon will feel as fresh as if nothing had 
happened . — Oracle of Health. 

Hunger. — It shakes oar faith very much as to the 
high pretensions to knowledge, pat forth by physicians 
and anatomists, that none of them can explain the cause 
of hunger. If yon ask them what oaoses hanger, one 
will tell yoa, that it is the sides of the stomach rubbing 
npon one another ; a second will ssy, it is a parsing 
or drawing together of the stomach for want of some- 
thing to distend it ; and a third will tell yoo, it is the 
gastric juice actually set about digesting part of the 
stomach for want of something else to do. The latter 
assertion is thought to be supported by instances of 
the stomach being found after death, actually digested 
in several parts ; but nothing which is alive can be di- 
gested, and it only proves that the gastric jaice retains 
its power of digesting after death, in the same way as 
the gastric juice of the calf is employed in the form of 
rennet to curdle milk. 

We filso give our own explanation of hunger, and 
think it is caused by want of the accustomed pressure 
of food on the nerves t>f the inner surface of the stom- 
ach ; and as soon as this pressure is made by a fresh 
supply of food, the nerves are again stirred up into 
agreeable action, and secretion is thereby produced of 
the digestive fluid. Several circumstances render this 
explanation the most probable one. For instance ^ the 
sensation of hunger is increased by cold air, cold drink, 
by acids, and by bitters; while it is diminished by 
heat, by warm drinks, by opium, by tobacco, and by 
every thing which has a tendency to blunt the feeling 
of the nerves. This principle may perhaps explain 
why gum arabac allays hunger, not by affording nou- 
rishment, but by blunting or covering the superficial 
nerves of the stomach. 

It has been objected to in every account of hanger 
hitherto given, that the circumstance of the sensation 
ceasing after a time, though no food be taken, remains 
unexplained. In this we see no difhcnlty, for it re- 
solves itself in the general law of sensation, that every 
strong feeling diminishes in proportion to its continu- 
ance . — Oracle of Health 

The keeper of a tap-room in Trongate, known by 
the name of 44 Charlie’s Stable,” has a dog of the 
Irish bull-breed, called Princey , which is possessed of 
uncommon sagacity. The animal was so well trained 
when young, that it obeys its master in almost every 
thing he orders it, and is as useful to him as a servant. 
It is nearly three years since it began to carry his 
breakfast regularly every morning from the Townbead, 
by means of a tin can, the wire of which he holds sus- 
pended between his teeth. When the family flitted to 
Taylor-street, and then to Rottenrow-lane, the animal 
shifted his route from the High-street, and now takes 
the nearest route, by High John-street, to accomplish 
his errand. He has never yet gone wrong in any thing 
entrusted to him. It would be attended with the great- 
est danger were any person, even in diversion, to at- 
tempt to deprive him of his load, as he would probably 
sooner be killed than surrender. Nor will be accept 
the most favourable food when on business. He cau- 
tiously avoids any of his own species when he is on 
business ; but if he cannot avoid it, he will disburden 
himself, give them battle, and then resume his load. 
Though what he carries be often of the roost tempting 
description, the honest animal has never been known 
to make free with the smallest quantity, but faithfully 
delivers the articles untouched. He is frequently the 
bearer of letters between the family, and will carry 
any thing to the extent of half a stone. He brings 


every week from the market four or six pounds of 
beef as occasion requires. When he retains home 
with his can, if the family are not in when he taps at 
the door, he returns back to his master, as be will 
enter no neighbour’s bouse, nor intrust them with his 
can. When he is desired to go for his roaster's bat or 
shoes, he will immediately do it. He will take a snuff- 
box, or other article, to such of the neighbours as he 
knows, and are named to him. He will take a bank- 
note to the tap-room, and bring back change in silver, 
lie understands Gaelic as well as English, his master 
speaking and giving him commands in both languages. 
He will take a man’s bat off his bead, on being told 
to do so. He is uncommonly docile and quiet, and 
will, at the command of the children, leap over a stick 
foar feet high, or dance for their amusement on his 
hind legs. The people are highly amused to see him 
skipping along with bis daily load, but he will not stop 
to accept of any favours while he is on business. — Glas- 
gow Chronicle. 

Vicissitudes of Fortune. — The subject of presen- 
timents is a very common one. There are few persons 
to whom some internal and involuntary emotion has not 
at times appeared to presage what has afterwards 

happened to them. A Madame D , resident at 

Paris, although still young and handsome, had not to 
congratulate herself on having either a husband or a 
fortune. For that reason she wore in society a con- 
strained air, very different from her natural gaiety. 
Twelve hundred francs was all her wealth. A short 
time ago, dining at a friend’s house, the original viva- 
city of her character for a while returned to her. 
44 Ah ! ” said she, as she took her leave, 44 1 have 
laughed too much to day ; something extraordinary will 
certainly happen to me.” On her return home, she 
found a letter requiring her to go to the Foreign Office. 
Thither she next day went. They asked her if she was 
not related to a certain M. Martin, the son of an artisan 
at Lyons. She replied that she was of that family, and 
that M. Martin was her cousin. They then informed 
her that this young man, who had left Lyons as a con-' 
script in the French Army, had been made prisoner in 
Corsica by the English, that he bad afterwards enlisted 
in an English regiment sent to Pondicherry, that by 
degrees be had become a Major in the service of the 
English East India Company, and the chief minister of 
one of the native Princes, and finally that, .dying, lie 
did not forget either his native city or his family in the 
disposal of his property, amounting to several millions ; 

in the various bequests of which, she Madame D 

would find herself included for a legacy of 400,000 

francs. The surprise of Madame D at seeing the 

presentiment of the preceding evening verified, and her 
situation so materially and unexpectedly changed from 
that whioh, although she had endured it, was very 
different from the one she ought to enjoy in the world, 
may easily be conceived.— The decree of the supreme 
Court of Calcutta has, as we lately mentioned, confirmed 
those brilliant hopes, by ordering the payment of all the 
legacies to the various legatees. 


LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mr. Turner delivered his introductory lecture last 
Monday .evening, at the rooms of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society. We were glad to see, on this oc- 
casion, so large and respectable an audience. He has, 
in our opinion, done well by adapting his course 44 to 
the views of the general student, as well as to those 
of the professional pupil.” This arrangement, toge- 
ther with Mr. Turner’s skill as a lecturer, must give 
increased popularity to his lectures every time he re- 
peats them. 

We could not but admire the animated and eloquent 
manner in which Mr. T. so justly enveigbed against the 
mistaken, the silly, the mischievous prejudice, gene- 
rally entertained in Great Britain against the dissection 
of the recent subject. If professional men are not to 
be protected in pursuing their studies in the only way 
in which they can ever acquire skill and knowledge, it 
cannot be wondered at that they should be ignorant, 


and therefore liable to commit errors affecting the lire* 
or welfare of their patients. Every one who seeks ta 
deprive them of the only means of understanding their 
profession, deserves to be made the miserable victia 
of quackery, and to linger under the effects of diseases 
which might be removed by the skilful treatment of i 
well-educated practitioner. 

It is pleasing to observe that medicioe and the colla- 
teral sciences, are studied with much avidity in Man- 
chester. We hear it reported that courses of lec- 
tures will, in a short time, be delivered, for the bew- 
fit of our artists, in the New Institution. 

[For the above remarks we are indebted to the kind mss «f 
a professional gentleman, whose talents and long acquittance 
with the subject give weight to his opinions.— E d.] 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


We hear that the scene of the next Waverlcy Novel is laid ia 
Scotland, and the time abont forty yean ago. 

Mr. Matnrin's forthcoming Romance is called tbe 44 Albigeo- 
sea;” and founded upon historical events of the early putot 
the 13th century, interwoven with the fictitious part of tbt 
narrative. 

A translation of Wilhelm Meister (one of Gotbeh bra 
works) has been announced by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and from the name publishers* lists, wegstbrrtat 
they are also preparing, among other uoveltles, the Sptwtfeby 
Galt, Sweepings of my Stndy, Philosophy of Apparition}, Am- 
charsis in Scotland, dec. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRY, 

And a short Memoir of that interesting and besevdect 
Lady. 

Will be published on the 20 th of October , Prict 1*. M. 
Roan-Tuck , Gut Edges, 

POOLE’S ELEGANT POCKET ALBUM, for 1824. 
X Embellished with 12 Views and 5 Portrait t of Duti* 
guished Characters. 

Same time will be published, 
POOLE’S GENTLEMAN'S POCKET B00K,e* 
bcllithed with a Portrait of His Royal Highness the Dsh 
of York .— Price 2.t. (W. Roan-Tack, Gilt Edges. 

London: Printed for John Poolk, 8 NewgaiMtrert ; tad 
sold by all Booksellers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We had given op all thoughts of Pascals Letters.- R. N. 
must perceive that none or our readers is inclined to sniff- 
take the translation of any part of them — It would cnmialy 
have given us much pleasure to receive some well leWefo) 
specimens for the Iris —We know of no literary work » i 
foreign language that better deserves to be well immlatti- 
Thc task is, indeed, rather difficult ; and the last attempt a 
particular was a most complete and egregious faflurr.-TV 
translater seemed to have no better conception of tk pen- 
liar graces and art of the original than the Dutch nut, via, 
in translating the celebrated soliloquy in Addison's Cato, ^ 
ginning with — 44 It mast be so, Pinto, thou reasaaenweU,’ 
did it into his own language as follows:— 44 Jnrt to, ywft 
right Mr. Plato !'*— The first translation (the hagugt «f 
which has become rather antiqaatedj was cert flaly to # 
the pen of a man of taste and genius, whs v#ap*" 
appreciating the oneqnalled and characteristic 
original. — Pascal well merited the euiognua whkflw* tw 
brated Locke bestowed upon him ; he was, mfik •P 
digy of parts.” 

The History of Frederick B ; « A Tnpnatf 

to Stella,” in onr next. . , 

Communications have been received from ^ 

lian ; A Friend; S. K. ; Qoic: and Mercaqfr • 


The Iris of next Saturday will be 
Engratdng of the Equestrian Statue oft*% 
George III. recently erected in linden J 
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OF HU LIU 

MAJESTY GEORGE THE THIRD, 

ERECTED IN LONDON-ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 

The First Day of October , One Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty Two. 



The area of the Exchange Buildings, in 
Liverpool, is acknowledged the finest spec- 
tacle of the kind in England, that of So- 
merset House, London, not excepted, 
and contains a splendid Monument of real 
Bronze in its centre, to the memory of the 
gallant Nelson : and the spirited inhabi- 
tants of that great commercial town avail- 
ed themselves of that important epoch, the 
jubilee, to commemorate the virtues of 
their then beloved, and yet, revered mo- 
narch. 

A subscription proposed and set on foot 
for the purpose, was, in a very short time, 
filled up to the estimated cost, and on the 
great day of national rejoicing, a grand 
procession of the Mayor, Common Coun- 
cil, — the various Tracies, and associations 
of the town, with the united Lodges of 
Freemasons, accompanied by the Military, 
proceeded to Great George’s-Square, 
the site chosen to lay the foundation-stone 
of this splendid monument; but as the 
situation was greatly confined, and remote 
from the public haunts of strangers and 
travellers, it was determined by the com- 
mittee to remove it to the more desirable 
one, where it is at present placed, com- 
manding the great entrance into town. 

This magnificent work of art, is a copy 
of the equestrian statue of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, at Rome : the original 
stands in the Square in front of the mo- 
dern capitol of that city, a situation, 
which from its contracted space, cannot 
exhibit the colossal dimensions and ma- 
jestic appearance of the statue to the same 
advantage, as the open, elevated, and com- 
manding site which has been fixed upon 
for its erection in Liverpool. 

This statue is the production of West- 
macott, to whose genius the public are in- 
debted for most modern ornaments of a 
similar sort. It displays great sculptural 
erudition, in the drapery, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the exterior anatomy of 
the human figure. The artist has happily, 
and fortunately, represented the right arm 
extended over the town, which the emi- 
nence the monument stands upon, com- 
mands, and the hand, as if in the act of 
bestowing a benediction upon it. 

Criticism, however, the lot of eminence 
in all, in this has not exempted Mr. W. It 
has been remarked that the plinth is rather 
too small , as the hoof of the horse in front, 
which is fixed, rests on the margin, while 
that which is lifted , extends beyond the 
extremity, — we have heard some objections 
also to the apparent nudity of the sove-. 
reign whom it is intended to represent, as 
the artist has chosen the Roman Toga, but 
which falling, as it docs, in graceful folds 
upon himself and the noble animal which 
supports him, in other eyes, has a very 
opposite effect. The whole however is a 
noble structure, worthy the genius of the 
artist, the august personage whose name 
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it commemorates, and altogether excuses the , 
interval of thirteen yean which the inhabitants 
of the “good old town” occupied in its com- 
pletion ! 

Inscription on the south side — 

ERECTED 

BY 

PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. 


On the north side — 

IN COMMEMORATION 
OP THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE ACCESSION 
OF HIS 

M08T GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE III® 

TO THE THRONE 
OF THESE REALMS. 

This statue is also of bronze, but of a lighter 
colour than that of Nelson. The whole expence 

amounted to nearly £4000, of which the statue 
alone cost £3000. Its weight is about four tons 
and a half, and its dimensions are — 

Plinth 6 feet. 

Pedestal. . . .14 — 

Statue 10 — 

. The Pedestal, formed of Westmoreland Granite, 
is the workmanship of Mr. Fraucis Webster, 
Kendal ; and erectea by Mr. William Hethering- 
ton, Liverpool. 


THE LONDON DANDY IN MANCHESTER. 

I saw him — he lodged in obscurity — his at- 
tendant was a conceited girl in her teens — his 
breakfast was “ sky blue milk” — his dinner a 
small chop— and a friend yve designate. Red- 
breast,, accompanied him to tea at six, shewed 
him his flute, played him “ Oh dear what can 
the matter be” tnought it very pretty, asked 
him to play it over again — sent scullion for a 
pint of sixpenny, played the Copenhagen Waltz, 
said he was fona of dancing, that he went to 
the dancing school — excellent ale comes from 
the King's Head, too strong to drink much of 
it — played him the first part of “ Me. Pherton's 
farewell ” could not play the second, did not 
like it, said he would sing him a new song but 
did not recollect the tune, would do his best — 

A little cock sparrow sat up in a tree, 

As merry, as merry, as merry could he ; 

A little boy came with bis bpw and arrow, 

And said he would aboot (bis little cock sparrow. 

Says the little cock sparrow you sha’nt shoot me, 

He flnttereth bis wings and away flew he. 

thought it beautiful, asked him to sing it over 
again — “ no — upon my soul — too tired” — Breast 
good night — had drank too much ale to eat any 
supper,— ordered scullion to call him at twenty 
minutes past seven, as he was going to ride 
Dobbin — thought he had sufficient confidence — 
The very appearance of the animal gave him 
boldness — it is what is commonly called a gal- 
loway. As he was putting one foot into the 
stjrrup, it turned round and gave a look at , 
htm ! — he was disconcerted at its sagacity, i 
and on preparing again to mount, he put his , 
foot iu the wrong stirrup, upon which he j 
abused the groom for putting the horse in , 
such a position, as to occasion so unaccounta- \ 
ble a blunder, at last mounted and off for a 
pleasant ride up Ardwick — Dobbin in a full 
walk— tried him at a trot — was jolted out of 
the saddle — pulled up — tried him at a canter , j 
could not come it , used the whip, but to no > 
purpose — Dobbin stnpid — saw his shadow m a 
milk can — took fright — threw dandy — and bolt- 
ed over the next hedge — Dandy terrified but not ' 


much hurt— only damage, coat torn and trow- 
sers soiled — tried to catch Dobbin, very frisky, 
coaxed him with a handful! of grass — attempted 
to mount — Dobbin turned round — gave a milk 
boy twopence to bring him out of the field and 
hold him till mounted — thought of mad Mar- 
tin's motto— 

Let those ride herd, who never rode before, 

And those who always rode, now ride tbe more. 

too nervous to attempt it, gave Dobbin the reins 
and let him walk, saw the Stockport Defi- 
ance coming at full speed and heavy loaded, 
Dobbin began to caper — held fast by the mane 
— took both feet out of the stirrups and put 
them in the leathers — attempted to pull up- 
stroked Dobbin, but all in vain. 

The horse who never in that sort 
Had bandied been before, 

What thing upon bis back bad got. 

Did wonder more and more. 

The coach now close at band — Dobbin capering, 
wheeled round on his hind legs, and threw 
Dandy on his neck — Dobbin at full speed on 
his way home, between a trot and a canter, took 
fright at three boys galloping their horses loaded 
with milk cans, and threw Dandy — was stopped 
by a stone-breaker — Dandy not hurt but deter- 
mined to mount no more— gave him a pint of 
sixpenny to lead Dobbin to the Shakespeare — 
hobbled home — too tired to attend to business — 
sent an apology to the warehouse, had got the 
head ache— ordered a bason of water-gruel for 
his dinner — threw himself on the sofa and went 
to sleep— waked at half past twelve o’clock ra- 
ther feverish — tells the family he has had a most 
horrible dream — that he was playing Somno in 
the Sleep Walker — that his flute was broke, and 
that that the washerwoman had lost his necks. 
Enter Henry Slender, who embraces Dandy iu 
the most affectionate and brotherly manner — 
Slender invites him to the play — “ Can't say,” 
said Dandy, " Mr. Red Breast and myself, went 
some time since to the Theatre Royal — very full 
house, but did not like the performance — Red 
Breast and I slept two in a bed at my Lodgings 
— read him eight pages of Ovid's Art of Love, 
very small print — called at half past eight 
o'clock — tea and toast to breakfast — Miss dressed 
to wait — am going to morrow night to a neigh- 
bouring village in my friend's sociable to see a 
set of players, where there is one who mea- 
sures two yards high will play the king, and 
have no doubt I shall be muen amused— have 
bought a pint of peas to shoot through a pop- 
gun during the performance — excellent sport — 
when I return will give you a full account. 
Pray Slender how do you manage to tie your 
neck cloth on so fashionably ? I wear these black 
stocks because I cannot tie the Barrel Knot — I 
have got a pair ot hew grey trowsers but the 
stupia tailor has made them so genteelly tight 
over the stomach cannot eat my dinner without 
twitching, always wear my trowsers lined— can- 
not bear those odious drawers — There is no 
shoemaker here fit to be employed, have two 
pair of boots and neither of them fit me — al- 
ways buy them ready made — expect some game 
soon from my brother, he went out a shooting 
last year with a terrier and Mrs. Janet's house 
dog— excellent dog for barking and putting up 
the game — killed two sparrows and a goldfinch 
— am very fond of game bot .think its very 
scarce — like pigeons better than anv other sort. 
— What do think of my flute, Slender ?” “ Its 
very handsome — will you be kind enough to 
play me a tune upon it ?” He played him “ My 
lodging is in Leather Lane , in a parlour next 
the sky” — thought it very gloomy, could sing 


him a song which be had lately heard Red Breast 
and Tom Shallow sing as a duett — 

In Manchester their was a wsa 
Of whom tbe world might saj, 

That still a godly race he ran 
Whene'er he a cent to pray. 

And in that town a youth wu fond, 

As many youths there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and bond, 

And cars of low degree. 

This yuath and man at first ware friends, 

Bnt when a pique began, 

The yoatb to gain his private ends 
Went mad and bit the mam 

Dinner was now announced which put a stop to 
their conversation, and Slender retired, wishing 
him much amusement at his intended exenrrios 
in the country. — After eating his watergrud k 
proceeds to tne warehouse, from which be * 
turns at six with Red Breast to tat-Mia 
dressed in her new black frock, hair ctried- 
Red Breast in hiyh spirits, talked about the 
York musical festival — tea was now over, and 
Miss having removed the tray, &c. Dandy retd 
him an anecdote out of Bell's Life in Loadw, 
which was very amusing — rang the bell, ud 
ordered Scullion to fetch a pint of sixpenny the 
same as before, excellent ale but very strong 
read two more pages — night very dark and rainy 
— a bad road and a many robberies upon it- 
Red Breast had stopped longer than be in- 
tended, very late, past seven o'clock/ -did not 
like to return himself — was afraid— did not like 
sleeping two in a bed — no alternative but Dandy 
muot see him home — rings the bell and Dudji 
top coat is ordered, which when brought be it 
fers to Red Breast, but is too small wanted-the 
host thought they had better take a coach, bn 
coaches are very expensive — having wished his 
good night, and thanking him for his mmm 
set off with a trembling step on their destfad 
journey — their courage was a little strengthened 
by the quantity of people passing and repin- 
ing in Piccadilly and Oldham-street, toreth* 
with the brilliancy of the lamps reflected frra 
the different shop windows — Red Breast now 
began to expatiate on tbe utility and adrantiF 
of gas, when their attention was attested by » 
ballad singer, around whom a large group of 
persons were assembled listening to the follow- 
ing stanzas — 

Benighted were two dandies bold, 

And fearful haste they made 
To reach the hill of Collyburst, 

And bail the poplar shade. 

Their footsteps knew no idle stops, 

Bet followed faster stiH, 

And echoed to the darksome copse 
.That whispered on tbe bill. 

Dandy thought it very plaintive, but the 
not well adapted to the words — the concow* 
of people began to decrease as they adraoeff 
np St. George's-road, and the termini 1 « 
the lamps was now teen, and the dark nlk? 
through which they were to pass became tabte 
— no sooner had they readied the valley*^ 11 
fear created three men, they supposed tbeo^ 
be Irblimen, one of them had a Wrge k[»* 

E istol in his hand as Dandy thought, Ml 1*7 
oth ran as bard as they could from whstwq 
were sure were three foot pads, as Red 
is confident he heard one of them cry dter 
“ Stop” — Dandy stuek dose to Red Bftask 
the palpitation of their hearts was m pouf* 
their sighs — fear bad taken such jims cm** * 
their senses, that every gust of wind ipp 8 ** 
as a summons for their departure fa 
world — when they had arrived withia 
yards of the plantation, and Bear the 
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their fears were raised to the highest pitch which 
imagination can picture, by the noise of some- 
thing they could not account for — “ Stay,” says 
Danav, “ there’s a Highwayman ! let’s turn back 
and hide ourselves” — the object neared them— 

Am i oae« again amidst tbeir fright 
They tried what sight ooeld do, 

When through the cheating glooms of night 
A mooster stood io view. 


Regardless of whate f er they felt. 

Came closer on the plain — 

They own’d their sins, and down they knelt 
And said their pray’rs again. 

They remained in this perilous situation for up- 
wards of fifteen minutes, offering up to heaven 
their prayers for forgiveness, supposing the De- 
vil or some of his agents was come to fetch 
them, when suddenly the animal, which was an 
ass, awoke them from their frightful delirium 
by braying out pardon and absolution to their 
unhallowed souls — the York Mail came up at 
this moment, upon which they both mounted 
and reached Red Breast's home in safety, thank- 
ing heaven for their kind deliverance — Dandy 
returned to town the next morning, after hav- 
ing breakfasted at his friend’s, and dined at 
his lodgings upon a sixpenny plate of cold beef 
and a mashed potatoe, which his hostess had 
provided for him, and returned the same even- 
ing — Dandy and his party now made their way 
to the theatre, where the play was Douglas — 
between one of the acts a hand-bill was delivered 
amongst the audience, announcing “ A New 
Discovery ! — a saving of Fifty per cent ! — Gen- 
tlemen’s old Hats covered with silk, rendered 
water-proof and equal to new at the low price 
of 12 s . — Dandy quite delighted with the play — 
was never so much amused at any theatre in 
his life — wished he had brought ms fiute and 
played the overture to Tom Thumb— -used the 
pop gun and shot young Norval in the eye dur- 
ing nis best speech — could not proceed, made 
his eye water — was obliged to use his handker- 
chief — looked more tragical — Red Breast laugh- 
ed and cried encore — shot again hut missed him 
— thus passed the evening, and after refreshing 
themselves at the inn repaired to Red Breast's 
for the night — Dandy returned to town in 
the morning, and dined at his lodgings upon a 
plate of liver and bacon. — In the morning the 
day as before but no horse-hack — at night again 
upon the water-gruel-couch — leaving on his 
toilette a tender ode to Miss — 

Ob Lady, when yon press'd my neck, 

Yon sadly crumpled my cravat. 

And robbed from off my cheek the speck 
Which I had pasted on so pat. 

I love indeed the kiss — tbo' pain 

It gives my body in those sips ; * 

And pray yon when yon come again. 

Don't take my paint, upon your lips. 


FRAGMENT. 

— 'Tis night. 

In solemn grandeur moves the placid orb 
Silv'ring the battlements of yon high tow'r 
Which frowjis indignant neath her lucid beams ; 
The argent stags era' Uzoning the heav'os 
Throw o'er the milled deep their image gay : 
Enwrap! in silence sleeps the drowsy world : — 

No sound, no whisper meets the list'ning ear, 

Save the low, sullt n murmers of the waves. 

Or the wild ravens melancholy wail 

From the rude covert of th' impending cliff: — 

This is thine hour Reflection, this tby seat, 

With thee the thought may uncontrouled soar, 
Swifter than lightnings scathe, o'er kingdoms roam, 
And o’ertake Time upon the breath of ASolos. 


Ye waves that dash yonr white foam to my feet. 

Ye ambient waters that with fretful roar 
Oft start the aleeper on his lonely conch, 

Where wander ye ? — 

Over what scenes of beanty desolated ? 

What sights terrific hide ye from the view ? 

What forms that once the flush of beauty wore. 

Wither, forgotten, in jour secret caves. 

• •••••• 

Close by the rock with precious stones impearl'd. 

The fairest maid the vermil morn ere view’d 
Sleeps in her coral cell ; the kirtled naiads 
Hold her io tbeir care, and oft tbeir silver notes 
On the light pauses of the storm are heard 
Breathing a strain of sweeter minstrelsy 
Thao ever zephyr bore to mortal ear : 

Where onoe the shepherd pip’d tending bis charge 
Gregarious, 'mid verdurous pastures. 

Where purling streams sigh'd thro' the tepid day. 

And simple maids sought the impervious shade 
Exchanged vows of love reciprocal : — 

At eventide. 

Oft would they dance beneath the moonlight ray. 

While age stood by and blest their innocence : 

Or neath the canopying trees reclin'd, 

Relate long anecdotes of youth remember'd ; 

How chang'd is now the once delightful scene. 

The verdant lawns, the low, bpt peaceful, cot. 

The shady walk, the neatly wicker'd seat, 

Where sat the honor'd forms of garrulous age 
Eatom'd within the surge, in ruins lie ; 

And fancy only can review the spot, 

Where lete was beanty, innocence and peace ! — 

On Time's fleet wings bow many years have flown 
Since thy proud waters Cleopatra bore 
Unmatch’d in beauty to her lover's arms ? 

Never before did thy pellucid breast. 

Such greatness bear : the georgeoos panoply 
Of surrounding warriors, the Eagle 
Proudly pre-eminent Autt’ring on the gale, 

The waving robes of beauteous nymphs attending. 
While the vast concave of the ethereal vault, 

Echo'd the martial strnins, that thunder'd now 
And now in dulcet harmony met soft 
The entranced ear. — 

Whence tby rich source immeasurable deep ? 

Keroain’st thou now as when the Eternal hand 
From chaos form'd tby depths unfathomable ? 
Unchang'd as are the ever loving skies, 

Or as the moon changing perpetually : 

Hath this broad earth we tread on, where smiles 'neath 
The bright beams of Porus, vales, palaces. 

And all the vast phenomena of things ; 

Been thy wide bed ? — or is it all an image 
In the brain, built by the fairy Fancy 
She, who can cities raise from the thin air. 

She, the presiding pow'r o'er lover's dreams. 

Who fills all nature with her fantasies. 

Or is it trne — and move we on an earth 
Which from the mingled ruins of centuries 
Incalculable owes its birth ? — 

I'll think no more, 

For wheresoe'er I torn, I move in mystery. 

Oct. 15/A, 1823. N. W. HALCESRISA, 


ON NOSES. 

A SKETCH IN CHALK. 

I love a good nose. I mean not, mind me, a 
nose of nice olfactory perceptions, but one 
whose dimensions are respectable, destitute of ■ 
excrescence, and comely ; this I take to be the 
beau ideal. A fine nose is worth its weight in | 
gold (sterling), and would fetch a premium in ' 
any market. *It is a universal passport, and • 
carries a man through the world without a 
penny in his pocket — better than the mystic 
eign masonic. 

A man without a nose — what is he? a man 
no more ! nobody ! — nought — nothing — nonen- 
tity ! Nature abhors him more than a vacuum. 


I would not take a noseless man by the hand 
for the best Bank-note that was ever concocted. 
I should consider it an eternal disgrace, a stig- 
ma, an odium, — the pillory were more glorious. 
Hie veriest vermin that grovel in the earth, the 
minutest insect that flies in the air, the beast- 
liest of beasts, a pair of bellows, a tin tea- 
kettle, has a nose ; and shall man, the lord of 
all vermin, the prince of brute beasts be with- 
out ? Hear it not ye little caterpillars !’ I met 
such an animal the other day in the vicinage of 
’Pothecaries* Hall, whither I was wending tor a 
quarter of a pound of the best Glauber’s— I was 
scandalized — I avoided it as a pestilence — it 
saved me fourpence halfpenny — I bought no 
salts — ugh ! 

I conceive a nose of large dimensions to be a 

f ’eat nose. I do not quibble, gentlemen ; what 
mean is, that its extension denotes a propor- 
tionate comprehensiveness of mind. While I 
lay this upon the table as a self-evident propo- 
sition, it must not be imagined that I throw 
aside as worthless the variation of its figure. 
This, though secondary, I believe, is as cer- 
tainly valuable as the first. When I talk of an 
expansive nose, I, of course, discard excres- 
cences; an immensity of membrane is a gift 
without price, — let it run mountains high it can- 
not be too prodigious. Look at my friend B— ; 
what an exalted proboscis, glorious and gorge- 
ous; mobile, fluttering, instinct with life, and 
redolent of good things. I have watched it 
while its master has been luxuriating on the 
splendour of oration ; it absolutely seemed to 
feel, to its very vertex, the eloquence of the 
harangue; and, in the manufacture of a dia- 
tribe or the pointing of a pungent phillipic, I 
have literally seen it quiver like the vibration of 
a harp-string, or the undulation of the black- 
smith’s hammer on the anvil. A man with 
such a handle must needs be great — his nose 
would save a nation ; yet, for all that, it is for 
from being beautiful — as we say ‘ beautiful.’ 
Now regard we that of his competitor, Mr. G — , 
it is totally and altogether different; it is, in 
shape, a perfect parallelopipedon, and exhibits 
to every thinking eye the sound strong solidity 
of judgment for which he is so remarkable ; but 
we look in vain for that acuteness of discrimi- 
nation, that vehemence of feeling, that passion- 
ate appealing, the power and the plenipotence, 
the fury ana the fire, which characterizes the 
other ! Again, the markings of the mind are 
generally depicted by corresponding points in 
the fashion of the nose. Now sharpness of in- 
tellect is invariably prognosticated by sharpness 
of nose ; an acute angle would save a man's life 
in any danger. 

I was the other day at the Old Bailey, for in- 
stance, when a man was tried for forgery — both 
the jury and the judge were for many hours 
bothered with, and involved in all the jargon of 
a complicated, clashing, and inexplicable evi- 
dence. I regarded not the witnesses nor what 
they swore — 1 kept my eye steadily fixed on the * 
poor devil’s nose. I weighed it well — I exa- 
mined it, I scrutinized it, took up my pocket- 
book and made my calculations — I saw that no- 
thing could save him — three days after be was 
hanged ! The pug or nut is my utter detesta- 
tion — my most insufferable punishment. Be- 
sides otnef improper qualities, it is the rankest 
hypocrite in the world — I could not trust it were 
it ever so. I would give a pug-nosed man a 
pound with all my soul out of charity— but I 
would not lend him a ninepence if he’d pawn 
me every inch of muscle on his bones. Yet I 
never recollect having occasion to distrust the 
full-bottomed or profusion ; it is an invariable 
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index of an honest-enough disposition, not, 
mind me. from principle, but generally because 
the possessor is too lazy at heart, and does not 
think the exertion required to execute a piece 
of adroit knavery exactly worth the trouble. 

The™ is a certain description of nose, too, 
whose outward appearance, though strikingly 
expressive, and in its structure plain, simple, 
ana little complex, bears but slight indication 
of its real properties. I allude to that which 
few men in their proper senses would wish to 
meet with in a bye-lane : the hatchet or J anuary- 
nose. It looks sharp and scythe-like, as though 
it had murderous work in contemplation, and 
was a-thirst after blood, — one is inclined to 
sdmpst pity the very air one breathes, so pierc- 
ingly does it cut its passage through it. How 
thin, oh! how t-h-tn it is! Bleak, raw and 
unreal, it seems but the carcass of a nose, and 
makes a man shudder — but a tangible vainpire ! 
— having just enough blood (and that not visi- 
ble) to keep it barely alive, and yet not suffici- 
ently withered for total extinction — the line of 
nice distinction, the minute and nearly imper- 
ceptible boundary between something and no- 
thing; so that an unwary and unsuspecting person 
might put forth his hand, and know nothing of 
its presence till it had cut his fingers. Every 
body dreads it, all avoid it, yet nobody dare 
molest it, lest — such a nose is worse than an 
highwayman — it bodes no good. Look to it — 
mark it— have no communion with it — I say no 
more. Somewhat allied to this in shape, but 
like a humble bee, without its sting, is the 
moist nose, or slice of sponge, scarcely animate 
and frittering away in drops, such a thing inva- 
riably predicates a coward to all intents and 
purposes. How different from this is the nose 
of a valourous man, — if you would find a hero 
seek for the noble rhombus. I 

The south-sea or blubber-snout, when hand- j 
flomely built is a real treasure, and presents an j 
assemblage of all that is good, rich, and valua- J 
ble. What a host of good things does not its j 
very name call to mind — of soups and savoury 
dishes, venison and vintries, turtle and tippling, j 
grease, gravy, grog, and gratulation, boiling, 
steaming, stewing, roasting, and rumination; 
frying, fruition, and fricasee. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 
it is a lordly equipage! all hail to thee most 
venerable blubber ! how I do love thee ! 

If I am spared, I project a few columns to 
illustrate the ornamental appendages, which 
characterise ‘ heav’ns sweetest sweet, yet dead- 
liest darkest curse/ the ladies! — Perhaps . — 

I do not pledge myself CUron. 


THE TEAR THAT STOOD IN EMMA’S EYE. 

The tear that stood in Emma's eye 
Did every soft emotion give. 

For, oh ! the catching sympathy 
Bade me to love that I might live : 

And the bright drop that linger’d there 
Dispell'd the darkness of despair. 

While from it beam'd a ray of hope, 

And made me snatch of joy the cap. 

Oft in the darkness of the night 

The trowler from his path does stray, 

Bat when the son resumes its light. 

It guides him on his former way : 

So if I ever prove ontroe. 

Or wander from thy love and reign. 

That precious drop once more renew, 

And it shall light me back again. 

Lmis. ADOLESCENS. 


THE HISTORY OF FREDERICK B . 

A TRUE 8TORY. 

Frederick B was the son of a worthy 

clergyman in Shropshire, whose situation was 
not equal to his merit, his living being not more 
than sixty pounds a year; but he discharged 
the duties of his function in a most exemplary 
manner, and derived, from conscious virtue, a 
degree of happiness, which it is beyond the 
power of exalted rank or large fortune to bestow. 
He educated his son with great care, resolving, 
as he could not give him wealth, to supply that 
deficiency by cultivating his understanding, and 
training nim to the love and practice of virtue ; 
being decidedly of opinion, that it is not possi- 
ble for a wise and virtuous man to be unhappy 
in any situation. 

Frederick continued under the care of his fa- 
ther till he was about eighteen ; when, it being 
necessary that he should engage in some busi- 
ness to procure subsistence for himself, he was 
sent to London, and placed in a merchant’s 
office. Here, notwithstanding that inclination 
for literature which his education had inspired, 
he applied himself closely both to the tneory 
and practice of commerce, and made himself 
eminently useful to his employer, whose confi- 
dence he soon acquired. He distinguished him- 
self by that diligence and punctuality which are 
so important in the mercantile character, and 
was seldom seen at those fashionable places of 
levity and dissipation, which are but too numer- 
ous in the capital and its neighbourhood. He 
did not, however, entirely confine himself to 
the drudgery of business: he allowed himself 
hours of relaxation, and was not without his 
pleasures ; but they were moderate and rational, 
nor attended with much expence. He often 
quoted the observation of a sensible writer, that, 
“ the most exquisite, as well as the most inno- 
cent of all enjoyments, are such as cost us 
least ; reading, fresh air, good weather, and the 
beauties of nature. These afford a very quick 
relish while they last, and leave no remorse 
when over.” 

Thus did Frederick pass his tirade, either dili- 
gently engaged in business, or amusing him- 
self by such relaxations as were not unworthy 
of a reasonable being; when his tranquillity 
was disturbed by a circumstance, which, though 
it was not unattended with pleasing sensations, 
was the source of much disquiet. Mr. T., his 
master, had an only daughter, who, during the 
time Frederick had been in London, was almost 
always at school, or with an aunt in the coun- 
try, so that he had not many opportunities of 
seeing her. But she now came to reside wholly 
with her father, who had been a widower some 
years. She was a most amiable and accom- 
plished young lady, about nineteen years of 
age ; ana, though not a perfect beauty her fea- 
tures were extremely agreeable, and her whole 
figure was uncommonly engaging. 

In consequence of Frederick’s situation, be 
could not avoid seeing Miss T. frequently ; and 
it is dangerous for young people of different 
sexes to be too much with each other. The 
young lady soon made a deep impression on his 
heart ; and she, on her part, was not long be- 
fore she entertained a passion for Frederick, 
who was tall and well shaped: and, to good 
sense and a polished understanding, added a 
degree of vivacity, which seldom fails to recom- 
mend a young man to the notice of the female 
sex, and to make him an object of their favour. 

Frederick’s consciousness of the state of his 
own heart gave him much uneasiness. He was 


sensible, that, from the disparity of thdr for, 
tunes, there was little reason to suppose tbit 
Mr. T. would encourage his pretensions: sad 
he had so strong a sense of honour, not to be 
hurt by the thought of acting ungenerously to 
a man who had behaved to him with so much 
kindness. He therefore laboured to suppress 
his passion ; but a powerful attachment tea fine 
woman is not easily confined within the rales of 
reason. In consequence of their frequent inter- 
course, though both endeavoured, for a long 
time, to conceal their sentiments from m l 
other, they at length came to an explanation. 
They acknowledged their mutual regard for 
each other ; and Frederick declared, with all the 
ardour of a youthful passion, that he should 
prefer the mere necessaries of life, in a cottage, 
with her, to the greatest affluence with any 
other woman : but professed at the same time, 
that it gave him extreme pain to reflect, that he 
could not solicit her affection, without giving 
just umbrage to her father, to whom he con- 
fessed he whs under great obligations, and whom 
he therefore could not think of injuring or of- 
fending : and Miss T., on her part, avowed her 
attachment to Frederick, with all the warmth 
which the delicacy of her sex would permit; bot 
declared her resolution of never marrying with- 
out the consent of her father. 

It happened, that there was a clerk who lived 
with Mr. T. who professed, though insincerely, 
a great friendship for Frederick. His name wu 
G— — ; and he had a very high opinion of his 
own personal accomplishments, and, therefore 
beheld with envy the preference which he plain- 
ly 8aw Miss T. gave to Frederick. As he never 
had been treated with the same distinction bj 
Mr. T. that Frederick had, he never enjoyed the 
opportunity of freely conversing with the yoaa* 
bay : he had. however, seen and learnt eoon^ 
from the servants of the house, (a class of peo- 
ple who are always inquisitive in such matteni 
to be assured that an intimacy actually subsisted 
between Miss T. and Frederick. He knew tbit 
Frederick’s fortune would not entitle him to u 
alliance with Miss T. l and if the lady was ifr 
dined to connect hersdf with one who was » 
much her inferior in that respect, G.’s vanity 
suggested to him, that she would have shews 
more penetration if she had bestowed her affec- 
tions upon him, rather than on Frederick. Eavy 
is an uneasy and restless passion ; and it oof 
stimulated G. to lav hold of every opportunity 
which offered itself, of privately injuring Fre- 
derick in the opinion of Mr. T.; ana soon west 
so far as to hint to that gentleman that Frederick 
entertained improper designs upon his daughter. 
Finding Mr. T. was alarmed at this suggestion, 
he proceeded farther, and related so many ah 
cumstances, some true, and some false, » 
prove the reality of a close intimacy betw«> 
Frederick and Miss T. that Mr. T. not only g« 
thorough credit to it, but also believed from I 
vend particulars which G. had artfully and m 
lignantly thrown into his account of the amoi 
that Frederick had used some dishonours 
tricks to gain the affections of the young Ml 
Being thus exasperated at the supposed un| 
nerous behaviour of Frederick, he hastened I 
his daughter, and taxed her with carrying on) 
clandestine amour with him, without the knot 
ledge of a father, by whom she had always N 
treated with the utmost kindness. The 
sion which the young lady shewed at this cbtj 
confirmed all the suspicions of Mr. T»wJ 
being much enraged, he sent a note to Predenoj 
in which he informed him that he did not cm#® 
to have, any farther connexion with him, ** 
desired him immediately to quit, the bouse, w 
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could he be prevailed upon to hold any converse 
with him on the cause of his sudden discharge. 

Frederick was grieved that a man he esteemed, 
and of whose former favours he retained a 
grateful sense, should manifest so extraordinary 
a displeasure ; but it may easily be conceived, 
that he felt still more severely his unexpected 
separation from the object of his affections. 
His reason dictated to him that he should with- 
draw himself from an attachment wherein there 
were such obstacles to success ; but his heart, 
at the same time, told him with how much pain 
every effort for that purpose would be attended. 
He nad not been able to learn by what means 
Mr. T. had been so much exasperated against 
him ; he imagined, indeed, that ne had been in- 
formed of the intimacy between him and his 
daughter ; but, of the arts which had been con- 
trived to place his conduct in the worst point of 
view, he had nq suspicion; G. having desired 
Mr. T. not to mention from whom he derived 
his intelligence, a request with which that gen- 
tleman had complied. 

After a few weeks had elapsed, Frederick en- 
tered into the service of another merchant of 
eminence, as a principal clerk ; an employment 
which the character he had acquired at Mr. T.’s, 
for integrity and dexterity in business, enabled 
him easily to obtain. In the mean time, he and 
Mias T. found means sometimes to correspond 
with each other ; she had been extremely afflict- 
ed at his removal from her father’s house ; and 
their separation, instead of abating, seemed to 
increase the ardour of their mutual affection. 


Neither of them had any suspicion of the trea- 
chery of G., who still pretended to have a great 
friendship for Frederick, for which he had very 


friendship for Frederick, for which he had very 
good reasons : he united in his character, to all 
the canning of a designing knave, the extrava- 
gance of a rake* and the profligacy of a gam- 
bler; and in the straits to which he occasionally 
brought himself by his vices, he sometimes 
founa Frederick very useful to him, which was 
the true source from which all his pretended 
friendship took its rise. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


TO STELLA. 

Ob torn away thine eyes so bright, 

And grant to me this one desire ; 

Or elose them ever from my sight. 

Nor wound me thus with darts of fire : 

Is it thy aim my heart to kill. 

That fly those shafts from beauty’s eye? 

No, ’tis against thy tender will, 

’Tit spiteful fate would have me die ! 

Sweet is thy kiss, the honey'd sweet . 

That dwells upon the ruby lip 

For angels cops alone 'ds meet, — 

Thou givs't me nectar — there to sip.- 

Then torn those nect’rons lips away, 

Tboo drown'st me in ambrosial breath,. . 

Yet would I ever ever stay 
To die by thee so sweet a death. 

When fetter’d in thy magic clasp 
Of love, reclining on thy breast, 

I own the sweet o’erpowering grasp, , 

And in thy arms alone am blest ; 

Let me no more thy love partake. 

For I shall die by its excess ; 

Qe dead to all, to thee awake. 

My life, my soul, my happiness ! 

Lmde ADOLESCENS* 

EPIGRAM ON A CLUB OF SOTS. 

The jolly members of a toping dob, 
like pipestaves, are bat hoop’d into a tab ; 

And in a close confederacy link. 

For nothing else, but only to hold drink. 


THE SWISS GUIDE. 

By Robert Southey, Esq . 

On Mr. Southey’s Guide quitting him, he asked 
the Poet for a character ; when Mr. Southey presented 
him with the following humorous verses ; io conse- 
quence of which, and being in the band-writing of so 
celebrated a oharacter, John Roth, the Swias Guide, 
has become very popular, being inquired for by all 
English travellers. S. X. 

By my troth, this John Roth 
Is an excellent Guide ; 

A joker — a smoker — 

And a savant beside. 

A Geolician, a Metaphysician, 

Who searches bow causes proceed ; 

A system-inventer, an experimenter, 

Who raises potatoes from seed. 

Each forest and dell, he kooweth full well, 

The Chktesnx, and dwellers therein; 

The monntains, the fountains, the ices, the prices, 
Every town, every village, and inn. 

Take him for your guide, be has often been tried, 
And will always be useful when needed ; 

In fair or foul weather, you’ll be merry together, 
And shake banda at parting as we did. 

— — i 

A EULOGY ON BROTH. 

Being an Imitation or Parody of the above Verses . 

BY A LADY. 

On my troth, this same’ Broth 
Is an excellent thing ; 

'Tis strength'ning — life leagtbening 
'Tis food for a king ! 

Of its merits pray think, it is meat, it is drink, 

'Tis the essence of animal food ; 

The palate it charms, the system it warms, 

And cheers without beating the blood. 

Take this for your lunch, it is better than punch. 

Than ale, or the juice of the vine ; 

For the blood of the grape turns a man to an ape, 

Ale and pnneb, to an ass or a swine. 

Then let me advise, be merry and wise, — 

For that is an excellent rule ; 

In frost and in snow, Broth will make your heart glow, 
Yet keep jour head perfectly cool. 

But to make this good stuff, you must have quantum suf. 

Of meat— for observe, I don’t jest, Sic, 

If you’ve nothing but bones, they’re no better than stones, 
Though stew’d In a patent digester. 

Then take a good slice, of beef that is nioe, 

Or mutton that’s very well fed ; 

Though yon shiver and shake, thus a cordial you'll make, 
That will cause you to sing in your bed. 


VOLUNTARY BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

We copy the following narrative by Mr. 
Cruso, who was an eye-witness to the horrid 
spectacle of self-immolation, from a vast num- 
ber of other documents of the same shocking 
nature, printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. 

“ Poona, the 24th July, 1786.— This evening, about 
five, I was hastily call* d to he a ijpe. utor of the shock- 
ing ceremony of self-devotion, sometimes practised 
amongst the Brahmin females, on the death of their 
husbands. 

“ Soon after I and my conductor had quitted the 
boase, we were informed, the stutee (for that is the 
name given to the person who so devotes herself) had 
passed, and her track was marked by the goolol and 
betel leaf, which she bad scattered as she went along. 
8h<‘ had reached the raootab, which runs close under 
town, before we arrived, and having performed her 
last ablutions, was siUiog at the water's edge. Over 


her head was held a punker, an attendant fanned her. 
with a waving handkerohief, and . she was surrounded ’ 
by her relations, a few friends, and some choaen Brah- 
mins, the populace being kept aloof by a guard from 
government Jn this situation, I learn from good au- 
thority, she distributed among the Brahmins two thou- 
sand rupees, and the jewels with which she came deco- 
rated, reserving only as is usual on these occasions, a 
•mall ornament in her nose, called mootee (perhaps 
from a pearl or two on it), and a bracelet of plain gold 
on each wrist. From her posture I could see only her 
hands, which, with the palms joined, rose above her 
head, in an attitude of invocation ; quitting, there- 
fore, this post, I removed to an eminence, that gava 
me an opportunity of observing the construction of tbs 
funeral pile, and commanded the pathway by which I 
understood she would approach it 

“ The spot, chosen for its erection, was about forty 
paoes from the river, and directly fronting the anttee. 
When I came op, the frame only was fixed ; it con- 
sisted of four uprights, each about ten feet asunder 
lengthways, and under six in breadth. Soon after, by 
ropes fastened near the top of the uprights, was sus- 
pended a roof of rafters, and on it, again, heaped as 
many billets as it would bear. Beneath, arose a pile 
of more substantial timbers, to the height of about four 
feet, which was covered over with dry straw and 
bashes of a fragrant and sacred shrub, called tool see ; 
the aides and one end being then filled np with the same 
materials, the other extremity was left open as an en- 
trance. The melancholy preparations oompleted, tha 
lady got np, and walked forward, unsupported, amidst 
her friends. She approached the door-way, and tbon 
haring paid certain devotions, retired a few yards 
aside, and was encircled as before. The dead body 
was brought from the bank where it had hitherto re-» 
mained, close to the plaoe the suttee lately sat on, and 
laid upon the pile, and with it several sweetmeats and 
a paper bag, containing either floor or dust of sandal. 
The widow arose and walked three times slowly round 
the pile ; then seating herself opposite the entrance, 
on a small sqnare stone, constantly used in suoh cases, 
on which two feet were rudely sketched, she received 
and returned the endearment* of her companions with 
great serenity. This over, she again steod op, and 
having stroked her right hand, in 4he fondest manner, 
over the beads of a favoured few* gently inclining her 
person towards them, she let her arms fall roond their 
neoks in a faint embrace, and turned fiom them. Now, 
with her bands, indeed, held np to heaven, but with 
her poor eyes cast, in a gase of total abstraction, deep 
into the den of anguish that awaited her, she stopped 
awhile— a piteous statue! At length, without altering 
feature, or the least agitation of her frame, she as- 
cended by the door-way, unassisted, and, lying dowo 
beside her husband's corpse, gave herself, in the meri- 
dian of life and beanty, a victim to a barbarous ,and 
cruelly consecrated error of misguided faith. As soon 
as she entered, she was bid from our view by bundles 
of straw with which the apertore was closed np, and 
ail the actors in this tragic scene seemed to vie with 
etch other who shoold be most forward in hurrying it 
to a conclusion. At once, some darkened the air with 
a cloud of goolol, some darting their hatchets at the 
suspending cords, felled the laden roof upon her, and 
others rushed eagerly forward to apply the fatal torch. 
Happily, in this moment of insufferable agony, when 
the mind mast have lost her dominion, and the ear ex- 
pected to be pierced by the unavailing cries of nature, 
the welcome din of the trumpet broke forth from every 
quarter. 

« When the conflagration took place, snd not till 
then, it was fed, for a time, with large quantities of 
ghee thrown by the nearest akin ; bat, except the tool- 
see and straw before mentioned, no combustible what- 
ever that I either aaw or could hear of, was used in 
preparing the pile. It is said to be the custom, that, 
as the suttee ascends the pile, she is furnished with a 
lighted taper, to set fire to it herself, and my compa- 
nion, who was a Brahmin, asserted, that in this in- 
stance it was the case ; bat I traced the whole progress 
of the ceremony with so olose and eager an attention, 
that I think I may safely contradict him. 

'* As cariosity rosy be expeoted to know something 
of the subject of this terrible, though not uncommon, 
immolation, I have collected the following particulars : 
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“ The lady’* Dime wu Toolaeboy, her husband' a 
Ragaboy Tauntee. He was about thirty years old, and 
nephew to Junaboy Dadd ah, a person of distinction in 
this place. A little girl, about four years of age, the 
fruit of their union* survives them. Tooleeboy was 
nineteen, her statue above the middle standard, her 
form elegant, and her features interesting and expres- 
sive ; her eyes, in particular, large, bold, and com • 
Standing* At the solemn moment in which alone I saw 
her, these beauties were eminently conspicuous, not- 
withstanding her face was disooleured with turmeric, | 
her hair dishevelled and wildy ornamented with dowers ; 
and her looks, as they forcibly struck me throughout 
the ceremony, like those of one whose senses wan- 
dered ; or, to come nearer the impression, whose soul 
was already fleeting and in a state of half-separation 
from the body/* 



heroism. 

The plague raged more violently than ever in Mar- 
seilles. Every link of affection was broken, the father 
: turned from the child, the child from the father : cow- 
ardioe, ingratitude, no longer excited indignation. 
Misery is at its bmght when it thus destroys every 
generous feeling, thus dissolves every tie of humanity ! 
The city became a desert, grass grew in the streets, s 
funeral met yen st every step. The physicians assem- 
bled in a body at the Hotel de Ville, to hold a consulta- 
tion mi the fearful disease, for which no remedy had yet 
been discovered. After a long deliberation, they decided 
'unanimously that the malady had a peculiar and my ste- 
rious character, which opening a corpse alone might 
develop#, — an operation it waa impossible to attempt, 
ainoe the operator moat infalliably become a victim in a 
few hours, beyond the power of hqmau art to save him, 
aa the violence of the attack would preclode their 
administering the ooetomary remedies. A dead pause 
succeeded this fatal deolaration. Suddenly a surgeon 
named Gujon, in the prime of life, and of great celebri- 
ty in his profession, rose and said firmly, •* Be it so : I 
devote myself to the safety of my country. Before this 
nomeroos assembly I swear, in the name of humanity 
and religion, that to-morrow, at the break of day, I will 
diaseot a corpse, and write down as 1 proceed what I 
observe.** He left the assembly instantly. They 
admire him, lament his fate, and donbt whether he will 
persist in hia design. The intrepid and pious Guyon, 
animated by all the sublime energy religion can inspire, 
noted op to his words. He had never married, he was 
rich, and he immediately made a will, dictated by jus- 
tice and piety ; he confessed, and in the middle of the 
night received the sacraments. A man bad died of the 
plague in his house within fonr and twenty boars : 
Gayon at day-break shut himself up in the same room ; 
he took with him an inkstand, paper, and a little crucifix. 
Full of enthusiasm, never had he felt more firm or more 
collected : kneeling before the corpse, he wrote, 
•i Mouldering remains of an immortal soul, not only can 
I gaze on thee without horror, but even with joy and 
gratitude. Thou wilt open to me the gates of a glorious 
eternity. In discovering to me the sacred cause of the 
terrible disease which destroys my native city, thou 
wilt enable me to point oat some salutary remedy— 
then wilt render my sacrifice useful. Oh God ! (conti- 
nued he,) thou wilt bless the action thou hast thyself in- 
spired.” He begao, — he finished the dreadful opera- 
tion, and recorded in detail his surgical observations. 
He then left the room, throw the papers in a vase of 
vinegar, and afterwards sought the laaaretto, where he 
died io twelve hours— a death ten thousand times more 
glorious than the warrior’s, who to save his country 
rushes on the enemy’s ranks, since he advances with 
hope, at least, sustained, admired, and seconded by a 
whole army . — La Pests de Marseilles , by Madame de 
Genii * . 


BUTLER TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Do not unjustly blame 
My guiltless breast. 

For veut’ring to disclose a flame 
It had to long supprest. 

In its own ashes it design’d 
For ever to have lain 
Bat that my sighs, like blasts of wind. 
Made it break oat again. 


SORAPIANA. 


Q. Who were those that found not a Physician 
living , but to raise them , being dead ? 

A. Christ, Lazarus, the daughter of Jairus, 
the widow’s son, Eutychus, Dorcas and others. 

Q. Who were those that once lived, and never 
died ? A. Henoch and Elias. 

Q. Who was he that died and was not horn ? 

A. Adam. 

Q. Who was but once born, and twice died ? 

A. Lazarus. 

Q. Who was he that spake after death ? 

A . Abraham to the rich glutton. 

Q. Who were spoken of before they were 
born ? 

A. Ishmael, Isaac, Josias, Cyrus, and John 
the Baptist. 

Q. Who prophecied before his birth ? 

A. John Baptist, in the womb of hia mother; 
of whom St. Austin saith, that having not seen 
the Heaven nor the Earth, yet he knew the 
Lord of both. 

Q. Who was he that was older than his mo- 
ther? t „ 

A. Christ : to which purpose the Poet thus 
ingeniously addeth : 

Behold : ihe Father is the Daughter's son. 

The Bird that bnilt hia nest is hatch’d therein : 

The old of time, an hour bath not oot-run. 

Eternal life to live doth now begin.” 

Q. Who, in seeking for his father’s asses, 
found a kingdom ? A. Saul. 

— w ♦ w 
ANTIPATHIES. 


m I hate the dim and waning light of even, 

For that’s the hour when happy lovers stray — 

I hate the moon, for she looks down from heaven 
On their curst vows — I hate the month of May — 
For she outraptures the preceding seven 

In smiles and teara— I hate the new-mown bay. 
When gather'd into eocka, for Tristram Mellon 
And that yonng minx, Mias Rosamond, to flirt on. 

11 1 hate the richnesi of Tone’s tresses — 

I hate the flashes of her quiok bright eye— 

I hate young girls, except in ancient dresses — 

I hate a snowy bosom bitterly — 

I bate each sigh that heaves, each smile that blesses 
Fond, foolish hearts— I hate to laugh or cry— 

I hate all sorts of freedom, mirth .and ease 
In short, I’m made np of antipathies.” 


ABTS AND ICIEWCEfl. 

CAPTAIN PARRY. 


The lovers of science have to deplore the return of 
this enterprising navigator from the Arctic Regions with- 
out having accomplished the hopes he had so ©anguinely 
entertaiaed ; bnt we may be assnred that all which hu- 
man skill coaid effect, or ingenuity coaid devise, has 
been put into action for this great end. It is more than 
probable now, that the question as to a passage imp 
the Paoifio ia for ever put to rest. Heaven seems here 
to have set a limit to the ingenuity of man, leaving 
him no other reflection than that of the Creator s im- 
measurable power, and incomprehensible perfections. 

H. M. Ships Griper and Heda arrived at Whitby on 
Thursday the I6tb inst., and Captain Parry with the 
astronomer of the expedition set off in a post chaise 
and four for London, where they arrived on Saturday 


? In 1821 the expedition explored Repulse Bay, Sir 
fcomas Roe’s Welcome, Middleton’s Froaen Strait, 
nd that neighbourhood, and, finding no passage to the 
forth ward and Westward, wintered in the southern 
ay of an island, called W^ inter Island, in lat. 66 
1\ long. 8S P . , , . 

In 1822, the expedition, goided and encouraged by 
be information they bad received, daring the winter, 
ram * party of Esuaimaux with whom they had estab- 


lished a friendly intercourse, pursued their attempt to 
the Northward, and examined all inlets towards tl* 
West, till they arrived at a strait which separates tie 
Northern Coaet of America from what Captain Parry 
considers to be clusters of islands, ex tending Nortfc. 
ward towards the scene of bis former voyage. 

The great object of ascertaining the northern lint of 
the Continent being than acoomplialied, Captaia Parry 
penetrated two degrees to the Westward, with mm. 
derable expectation of final success ; hat, ia a strmr 
part of the strait, they found the ioe fixed ia that pe- 
culiar manner which indicates that it is perpetgai, 
AND MOT SEPARATED IN ANY SEASON, OR UNDER AIT 
circumstances. The expedition was, therefore, 
obliged to winter in latitude 69° 20’, longitude 81° 66’. 

In the summer of this year, finding the ice itill fixed 
to the shores, in such a manner as precluded all hope 
of any farther progress in the neigfabouroood ia vkieb 
be waa, Captain Parry thought it advisable to give if 
the attempt, and return to England. 

The point to which Captain Parry penetrated, ei 
this occasion, was not, we anderataad, nearly n hr 
to the north as the spot where be formerly wipterad, 
nor mo oh farther, indeed, than Captain Franklia vi» 
able to reach by land. The ships, after leavisg Hod- 
son’s Bay, were carried along by an immense curat 
of drift ice for about two hundred and fifty milei, i» 
imminent danger every moment of being crnibed li 
pieces, and then stuck fast amid the solid waste. Here 
(hey remained immoveably locked np, and afaneat de- 
spairing of again revisiting old England, tiH exaetly i 
month ago, when the ice broke up, and they were ra- 
mbled to effect their escape. No sooner, however, did 
the veaaels again plough the deep than nsw daagta 
awaited ihem. A violeot storm came on, io whiok tie 
veaaels, much injured by being so long locked ip ia 
the ice, bad nearly perished ; and daring their *We 
passage borne they have enoouatered the moot temped- 
nous weather. 

While locked up in the ice, the ships were visited 
by some parties of Esquimaux, who remained wiA 
them a longtime, residing in anow-bouses, whiahtty 
constructed for themselves in the vicinity. (h> « 
occasion, these people broagbt to the ship two barrel 
staves, which, they gave Captain Parry to aaderstaid, 
they had procured from two vessels, which were « 
their beam-ends at ahoot 159 miles distant. 

Captain Parry (as we understood our ipfonaaat) irat 
out a parly in search of these wrecks, who reported 
that the vessels were English whaleis, of the crtwi d 
1 which they oogtd find no trace. 

Althongh the expedi t io n has proved abortive, « hr 
as regards its main object, yet, from the iitelligtK* 
of its commander and officers, and other gesllema 
employed aoder him, we have no doubt that •€•«*** 
will be considerably benefited, by the many intered»f 
observations which they most have mode dsrisg their 
long stay in the Polar regions. 

The expedition has lost by illness, only Mr- Fj"** 
the Greenland master, and three seamen, and one w» 
killed by an accident. 


HUE AMTS. 

We presame such of our readers as are adwms of 
the Fine Aits, will he gratified to barn that Mt-F^ 
TER, the ingenious Artist, whose merits as a profllw 
were so generally admitted when he last viaited 
Chester, thirteen Vara amoag as : * 

been in Bridge-street for some time ; but has reno»* 
near the Moslev’s Arms, where we havejost sees spe- 
cimens that convince us Mr. F .*• merit and 
since his former visit here, have so Car availed km * 
the way of improvement aa a profiliat, as net nerelj 
do infinite credit, but to render him at this tin e Pj** 
eminently superior to all competitors in tbst 
art, which he has so long and so successfully 
These observations we apply more particularly 
extremely high and delicate finishing, so 
Mr. F.’s bronzed profiles, his professional shw"^ 
have witnessed with extreme satisfaction*^ 
assure oor readers that the superior coficn®** 
elegance of his performances, are »ocbM *■** 
to please those who may inspect them, and we w* 
fident our generous and judicious amatew*, **V 
withhold their liberal patronage from so asca 
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this ingenious professor of (be Art evidently proSesses : 
particularly in tbis esteemed line of bis practice, which 
is caicolated to supercede the more costly, and less 
seourste modes of delineation. 

Of ail those arts in which the wise excel. 

Nature'* chief masterpiece Is painting well. 

Ho kind of work requires mi nice a tonch 
And if wall finished, nothing shines so mack, 

The spirit which inspires the work throng hoat 
Is that of nature, moves the world about, 

A dame that glom*»amld8t conception fit 
Keen somethieg of aivine, and more than wit 
Tu hard to write on inch a subject more 
Without repeating things oft said before. 

CRITICISM. 

ORTHOEPY. 


Mr. Editor, — The excellent strictures made bj 
your correspondent S. X. in retarding and exposing the 
■oltitarious and ahanrd innovations which are copi- 
ously creeping into onr language, under the head 
“Orthography/’ encourage me to trouble you with a 
few lioes regarding the orthoepy of the Latin language 
io England and Scotland. I would beg of S. X. (or 
any other correspondent) having studied the various 
iatrieacies of our owa language, which is getting more 
iodisiolably connected with the Latin daily, if not 
hoorly, to say, whether of the two forms now in use 
of Latin orthoepy is the more consistent with the un- 
dent Roman dialect — that of Scotland or England ; 
taking the Augustan age as a criterion for the primitive 
paritive of the Latin? It most be of as great import- 
ance to the learned linguist, whether in argumentation 
ar exposition, to know the genuine pronunciation (at 
least die nearest to perfection of those in use) of the 
Latin toaguc, as well as of the Greek or French lan- 
gsage. 

It is singular to observe wbat difference prevails in 
the orthoepy of th« dead languages in general in the 
two oona tries : a Scotchman pronouncing Latin to an 
Bagtish critio woo Id bo completely condemned for his 
broad twang , and energetio application of the vowels, 
if net completely pat out of countenance by the strange 
eootoxtnre of tbe visible organs of the hearer! an 
EsgKshman on tbe other hand, would, on reading 
Utio ia Scotland, be told that he was reading hi* own 
hngnege and not that of the Homant ! or that hit affec- 
tation counterbalanced every acquisition in learning ! — 
Tbe English no doobt have modernized the Latin pro- 
MDeiatioo to the technical roles of their own laognage ; 
as indeed they do so with every langnage of which they 
can get bold ; preferring fluency and contraction to 
primitive and systematical arrangements. It is an old, 
bat not altogether unjust saying, that whatever word 
aa Englishman speaks, and of wbat language soever, 
be insensibly forms it to the idaomatical phraseology of 
h» mother tongue ; thos proving that old proverb that 
'* he is as much attached to his language as his 
country.” 

Mr. Walker, in the preface to his critical Dictionary, 
*«y*, 11 it is highly probable that the Scotch have re- 
tained the old English pronunciation ; from which the 
English themselves have departed /* and Dr. Hicks 
bis observed many years ago, that the Scotch saxonized 
ia their language much more than the English ; nor enn 
it be doubted that England received many innovations 
io its dialect from its- situation and commercial inter- 
course with the continent, which could never extend to 
Scotland, from its remoteness and less liability to be 
risited by foreigners. The greatest difference prevails 
in the sound of the vowels a, «, i, o, particularly a 
and i: a few words as they are pronoonced by the 
learned of both nation* will ultimately exemplify this 
difference. — If we mark the English pronunciation 
ttai — a, e, a*, o, u ; and that of Scotland in its vowels 
ev. «; e, o, m ; we shall perceive that the words a mo — 
•mari — am atom — amare, are in English orthoepy — 
*“• — smari— araatum — amare ; and in Sootlaod, awmo 
~awmanre— ewmautum ; again, arms virumqoe cano, 
10 England is arma virumkuie kano, in Scotland armaw 
rernmkwaw kano, &c.— -There is an anecdote recorded 
of the oelebrated Orotitte , in Mr. Walker's k«;y to 
classical pronunciation j — A Scotchman addressed Gro- 
tios in Latin, when the latter, instead of returning the 
salutation, turned round and in u different laognage, 
bogged to he excused conversing with the gentleman, I 
not having bad tbe honoor of learning the language of 


the natives of Scotland ! Mr. Walker concludes, “how 
mneb more unintelligible .would an Englishman be, 
when the grea t Grotius could not understand a Scotch- 
man ! ” Tue Scotch contend that we positively miscaJ 
SQcb names as Plato, Cato, dec. when we pronoaoce 
4hem with tbe slender sound of the vowel a. I heard 
a Scotch schoolmaster onoe chide a pnpil abruptly for 
saying that Cato fell open bis own sword in Utica — 
“ No snob thing, says Domini Sampson, it was Cawto 
that killed himaelf there ; aud if he were to rise from 
tbe dead be should laugh at more tbau three-fourths of 
the nation, and call them no better than mere school- 
boys for thus miscalling him.” 

Being involved in frequent little disputes relative to 
tbis question, I beg you may give insertion to these 
few lines, that some of your more learned correspond- 
ents may throw additional light on the subject. 

I am, &c. 

Liverpool, 1823. GRAMMATICUS. 

[There is a like difference between England and Ire- 
land arising from tbe pronunciation of the letter i, as 
there is between this kingdom and Scotland in tbe let- 
ter a; which often makes a conversation in that lan- 
guage difficult, the Irish giving to tbe letter tbe Italian 
softness — «. — E d.] 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


SEA SERPENT. 

In Vol. 1, Pages 19 and 97 of the Iris we have 
given some details of that extraordinary marine animal, 
the Sea Serpent.— Tbe following interesting extract ia 
from the “ Travels Through Sweden, Norway, and Fin- 
mark, to the North Cape, in the Summer of 1820. By 
A. De Capell Brooke, A. M.” 

* It made its appearance for tbe first time in the 
‘ month of July, 1819, off* Otersun. Previous to this be 

bad often heard of the existence of these creatures, bat 
never before believed it. During tbe whole of that 
month tbe weather was excessively snltry and calm ; 
and the serpent was seen every day. It continued 
while the warm weather lasted, lying motionless, and as 
if dozing in the sun-beams. — Tbis part of his account 
reminded me of the monster of the deep, so finely 
described by Milton , 

. “ Or that sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swtm the ocean stream 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norwsy foam, 

The pilot of some small night founder'd skiff 
Deeming some Island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind. 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished mom delays." 

* Pared. Lost. I. 138. 

* The number of persona living on the island, he aaid, 
was about thirty ; the whole of whom, from motives of 
cariosity, went to look at it while it remained. This 
was confirmed to me by subsequent inquiries among tbe 
inhabitants, who gave a similar account of it The first 
time that be saw it, he was in a boat, at tbe distance of 
about 200 yards. The length of it he supposes to have 
been aboot 300 ells, or 600 feet. Of this he could not 
speak accurately ; but it was of very considerable 
length ; sod longer than it appeared, as it lay in large 
coils above the water to the height of many feet Its 
odour grayish. At the distance at which he was, 
he oouid not ascertain whether h were covered with 
scales ; hut when it moved, it made a fond crackling 
noise, which he distinctly heard. Its bend was shaped 
like that of a serpent ; bat he oouid not teW whether it 
had teeth or not. He aaid it emitted a very strong 
odour ; and that the boatmen were afraid to approach 
near it, and looked on its coming as a bad sign, as the 
fish left the coast in consequence.' 


THE DRAMA. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Miss Hammersley — Tbe following aocount of 
Miss Hammersley so precisely tallies with our own 
opinion, which we have, out of esteem to that lady , re- 
peatedly nod personally represented to her, that we 
do not hesitate to give it from The Examiner , without 
alteration or comment of our own. 

“ On Thursday Evening we attended the representa- 
tion of The Marriage of Figaro and The Miller's Maid, 


supplying the only absolute novelties in the week, and 
those of course in tbe way of caste only. In the opeta, 
we had tbe pleasure of bearing Mias Hammersley, 
for the first time, in the character of the Countess AU 
mavioa. This lidy, Without approaching perfection, ia 
a considerable musical acquisition. Her voiee pos- 
sesses considerable extent and capability ; and some 
of the higher notes are peculiarly sweet and deligbtfol. 
Her chief deficiency seems to be tbe power of articu- 
lation, and of voluntary and correct modulation ; but 
there appears to be nothing wanting which, with n voice 
of such volume and flexibility, is not to be acquired. 
She gave the air of Voi che sap ete with great taste, 
feeling, and judgment, and executed her part in the 
exquisite duet with Miss Tree, and the bravura in the 
third act, not only with credit, hot occasionally with 
masterly execution and brilliancy. In abort, if Mias 
Hammersley is progressive in mind and acquirement, 
much, indeed, ia to be expected ; if not, as a singer, 
she will be of qualified merit, but respectable. So 
much depends upon this point, we think it unnecessary 
to add any thing more until it be decided. This as a 
singer. As an actress, Miss Hammersley is provin- 
cial, which is simply saying that her deportment it stiff 
and conventional, like the tuition of n maiden aunt, 
which defect, we doubt not, will soon submit to the 
salatary collision of the Covent-Garden Green-Room. 


CORRBgFONPteNOE. 

SALFORD WATCHMEN. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,— A* a stranger, I should be sorry to censure 
any thing in tbe civil government of this ancient part 
of the town ; and if I am in error, I hope to be oor- 
rected in yo «• next ; as however, snob mistake is not 
connected with the conclusion I wish to arrive at, I 
shall proceed. — 

I believe there are few, if any watohmen for the 
protection of persons or property in the township of 
Salford ; at least for a period of several months resi- 
dence there, I have neither heard nor seen any. 

A little while ago, on a beautifully moonlight-night, 
the whole neighbourhood where my domicil is fixed, 
were roased from their beds by tbe shoutings and vo- 
ciferations of a woman, who had from some cause or 
other not joined her loving husband in his humble cell 
As he refused her admittance, she proceeded to demol- 
ish every pane, and having done so, passed herself 
through with the agility of a cat, and in an instant tbe 
man, in almost a state of nodity, made bis escape from 
the earthly abode followed by his indignant spouse, 
who was allaying the fire of bis indignation within, by 
pouring a repeatedly filled vesacl of wafer noon him , 
without . 

A contest now took place of considerable ferocity, 
and not one of tbe many protruding spectators attempt- 
ed to interfere between the enraged belligerents — nor 
yet any officer of tbe night. “ And wbat,” I called 
oat to some brother spectators in tbe opposite win- 
dows, “ have yon no watchmen here ?” 

Sir, bis reply ought to be recorded— it was delivered 
in the real Lancashire phraseology, and was, “ Yoy ! 
oy think we're aw Watch* sen/” 

Sir, Year’s, PACIFICUS. 


VARIETIES. 

Backwardness of. Physic.— An English noble- 
man, walking through the New Town of Edinburgh, in 
company with the Honourable Henry Erskine, remark- 
ed bow odd it was that St. Andrew's ohurch should so 
greatly project, whilst the Physicians’ Hall immediately 
opposite, equally receded. Mr. Erskine admitted, 
“ That George's-Street would have been, without excep- 
tion, the fioeat street in Europe, if Ike forwardness of 
the clergy, and the backwardness of the physicians, had 
not marred its uniformity .” 

Intrepidity. — Admiral Boscawen obtained the 
name of Old Dreadnought in the Spanish war, when 
captain Of tbe Glory Frigate.— The captain had retired 
to rest early in the evening and was awoke by his first 
Heotennnt announcing to him that twor vessels of war 
one Spanish and one French (the smallest of siperior 
force to the Glory) were close upon (hem, adding, 
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t* What ghallm do, SirV * " Do!” cried the captain surprise on the occaaion ; doubling, however, wheiher 

starting up, " why, Sir, fight thorn to be sure .” He abe bad heard correctly the epithet which he bad ap- 
inatanUj came on deck m hit shirt, made the necea- plied to the sacred edifice.— ‘1 was only observing, 
sary preparations, and in that state fought them nearly i Madam,* said the doctor, ‘that it was probably that 
two glasses, when they sheered off under cover of the j damp church which had been the occasion pfto_cola 


night 

A New Catechism-^-TIi# system of drilling chil- 
dren to a regular and set practice, by which they are 
made to astonish, hot never left to profit, though hap- 
pily now grown much into disnse by the introduction 
of wiser systems, is nevertheless often resorted to by 
the igoorant, or indolent, teacher. A Tyro of this 
description being anxious to redeem a declining popu- 
larity, invented a new Catechism, and by placing his 
pupils in a regular order to receive the monotonous 
round of questions, so far as to perfect them, resolved to 
have a field dag before their friends. This catechism 
commenced by asking, who do you believe in first — 
secondly — thirdly? to which several questions the an- 
swers given were of course the persons of the Trinity ; 
it happened, however, on the day of exhibition, that 
the second boy from some cause or other, was absent, 
and the master in the hurry of marshalling his ranks, 
had not observed him ; just, however, as the pedagogue 
had asked the first question, the missing boy dropped 
in, and took bis place at the extremity of all — the first 
•boy questioned, audibly and correctly replied by lay- 
ing — " In God the Father ! ” " Secondly whom do you 
believe in ?’* In God the Holy Ghost,’* said the lad. 
Here was an error with a vengeance — it was indeed bis 
usual answer, but it was not his regular question. Ex- 
hausted at this early defeat, the master raised bis voice 
to a tone of positive demand—' 1 I say. Sir, in whom 
do you secondly believe V* " In God the Holy Ghost,” 
the boy still persisted. " What, Sir,” cried he with 
rage, " do not you believe in God the Son?” " No, 
Sir,” cried the innocent lad pointing to the end of the 
ranks, " but yonder other boy does ! ! / 

Domestic Felicity.— A little while ago no less 
than seven wdtaen appeared at our New Bailey Court- 
house, for warrants for their husbands, and the writer 
of this paragraph must confess, whatever bad been 
the provocation, they bore evident marks of the strik- 
ing displeasure of their husbands. It was in vain that 
the sitting magistrate, the Rev. C. W. Ethelston, hu- 
manely entreated them, one by one, to “ go home and 
make friends; but the seventh woman yielding more to 
his praiseworthy remonstrances, the Rev. magistrate 
followed up bis charitable advice, and as she was re- 
tiring said to her, " Rely upon it you will not repent 
my counsel, and remember that in all cases of domestio 
turmoil, a dishonourable peace is better than an honour- 
able war!” 


Long Memories — The late Dr. Darwin was re- 
markable for an excellent memory, and the following 
instance of it has been related. Riding one day down 
a private lane, and having to pass through a gate to a 
gentleman’s house, where the doctor was going to dine, 
it was opened by a man whom he happened to know. 
Thinking, perhaps, of his own dinner, be asked the 
man if he liked eggs.—" John, are you fond of eggs ?” 
The man answered, " Yes, Sir.” But the gate, in 
returning to its place, happening to strike against the 
doctor's knee, put an end to the colloquy. About se- 
▼en years afterwards, the doctor was passing through 
the same gate, which was opened, as before, by the 
same man. The doctor recollecting the circumstance 
which took place on bis former visit, said to the man, 
« Bow, John ?” To which he promptly replied, 
« Poached, Sir.” A proof that the man's memory was 
at least on a par with the doctor's. 

Another anecdote has been related of the Doctor, 
mentioned in the preceding article, . which . shews at 
least his ingenuity in the art of substituting one word, 
of nearly the same sound, for another which be had 
unguardedly used to one of his female patients. — 

Calling upon a lady, one day, whom he had but re- 
cently visited, be inquired after her health. The lady 
answered, ' Why, doctor, I don't think I am quite as 
well as I was the last time you were here. I believe I 
have taken a little cold.' ' Indeed, Madam ; have you 
been out?' ' Why, yes, Sir; but I have only been 
to church.’ — ' To church. Madam ! O ! that d — d 
church !’ hastily exclaimed the doctor.— The lady was 
mot a little shocked, and expressed some very natural 


you have taken, and might have brought on the symp- 
toms of which you now complain. 

Kill Myself.— I n this county it is usual, at Christ- 
mas, for the farmers to kill each a sheep for their own 
use ; on which ocoasion, when the batchers inquire if 
they waut any meat against Christmas, the usual reply 
is, " Nay, I think not, I think o’ kdling myselL ” Last 
Christmas, a butcher called on a farmer of his acquaint- 
ance, in the usual manner, saying, " Will ye waut a 
bit a meat, or ye’ll kill yerstU, this Christmas?” •• I 
kna not,” replied the farmer, " whether Ise kill myself 
or take a side o’ my f aether . — Westmoreland Gazette. 

Glasgow New Mechanics' Institution — A 
secession has taken place from the Andersonian Insti- 
tution, Glasgow, and a subscription been entered into 
for a new institution for the instruction of the mechanics. 
Three hundred and seventy-four individuals have sub- 
scribed from half a guinea to a guinea each, a good 
library has been selected, and offers have been made, 
from several scientific men, of lectures and apparatus 
for the new institution. 

The following was lately proposed by a French gen- 
tleman as an inscription for a gambling house. 

*• Caverne a l’avarice ouverte, 

Ou Ton court le danger certain : 

D'etre ruind par la perte, 

* Ou dishonor^ par le gain.” 

A poetical translation is requested. 

A Court of Justice in the Western States op 
America. — (Zautsville, Ohio.)— At noon I roamed 
into the Supreme Court, where I saw my new friend, 
the Supreme Judge, Wilson, on the bench, in the 
midst of three rustic, dirty-looking, associate Judges, 
all robeless, and dressed in coarse drab, domestic, 
homespun coats, dark silk handkerchiefs round their 
necks, and otherwise not superior in outward appear- 
ance to our low pen-farmers in England. Thus they 
sat, presiding with ease and ability over a bar of plain 
talkative lawyers, all robeless, very funny and conver- 
sational in their speeches, manners, and conduct ; 
dressed in plain box-coats, and sitting with their feet 
and knees higher than their noses, and pointing oblique- 
ly to the bench of Judges : thus making their speeches, 
and examining and cross-examining evidence, at a 
plain long table, with a brown earthen jug. of cold 
water before them, for occasionally wetting their 
whistles, and washing their quid-stained lips : all 
judges, jury, counsel, witnesses, and prisoners, seemed 
free, easy, and happy. The Supreme Judge is only 
distinguished from the rest by a shabby blue thread- 
bare coat, dirty trowsers, and unblacked shoe* Thus 
sat all other Lordships, freely and frequently chewing 
tobacco, and appearing as uninterested as could be 
Judge Wilson is, however, a smart intelligent man, 
rather jocular, and I think kind-hearted.— Faux’s Jour- 
nal. 

Anecdote. — A cornish clergyman, having a dispute 
concerning several shares io different mines, found it 
necessary to send for a London limb of the law, to have 
some conversation with the witnesses, examine the title 
deeds, view the premises, &c. In one excursion, as the 
professional gentleman was descending the deep shaft, 
by means of a rope which he held in bis hand, be called 
out to the parson, who stood at the top, “ Doctor, as 
you have not confined your stodies -to geography, but 
know all things from the surface to the centre, pray 
how far is it from this pit to that of the infernal re- 
gions ?” " I cannot exactly ascertain the distance, ' 

replied the Divine, " but let go your hold and you'll be 
there in a minute.” 

Irishmen in America. — The Yankees are well 
known to be fond of playing off their wit at the expcnce 
of British travellers, and this was attempted opon an 
young Irishman in various ways, who, a stranger in 
the country, bad occasion to make many enquiries, 
which always were contrived to be so answered as to 
end in merriment towards poor Pat. Amongst other 
inconveniences, the Hibernian complained to the land- 


lord of a tavern he was in the habit of frequenting, that 
be bad much difficulty in finding his bouse, is it pos- 
sessed no Sign. The lnndlord assured bin be hid had 
similar complaints from several British geatlemea, tsd 
that he bad ordered a sign to please them, sad it wroM 
be np on the following day. Accordingly, as promised, 
the stranger aaw a large sign as he approached, mi 
the name, which was Dawson, reversed,— that h 
might puzzle those who had importuned him to pro- 
cure it The Irishman saw the drift, sad stepping to 
the opposite aide of the way, reared himself sgain&t a 
house-side, standing on his head. " What are yea 
doing that for?” cried Mr. Dawson from his o*n door. 

Trying to read your sign !” replied Pat. 

An Irishman in America, ouoe wrote to bis father is 
Ireland on the following terms : " Dear Father— 1 visk 
you would come and settle in this place, for yoor busi- 
ness is much better here than it is where you are, aad, 
besides, I dare aay yon would soon get to be a oolonl, 
a justice of the peace, a member of the legislature, cr 
a constable, for in this country they bare night} mb 
to fill these offices ! ! ! 


Crosses.— A celebrated preacher in Paris, btriij 
exhorted bin congregation, io a very pathetic diicoane, 
to bear their Cross with patience, a married mao *bo 
was present, as soon as the service was over, took bis 
wife home on bis shoulders ! 


TO CORXUSBPOIVDBHTB. 


We shall always be glsd to receive any articles nespeetbg tk 
JVetr Institution. — The last letter on the sabject iownd is 
the Iris, is, in ottr opiuioo, deserving of parlicalir tttntieB. 
— We are sar prized that the writer's very importaat op- 
tions to the privileges ot hereaitury gottruers, hm t* 
excited more notice.— The mistake which has been poind 
out is of serious importance; it may, if not rectified, prw 
fatal to ail the other arrangements. 

We have laboured through “ Bemisemiquater'i " Unb 
tlous with great patience, and are fearful of comwiU»t «?■ 
selves on the subject of a system of music, which karts im? 
aud so distinguished advocates. — Nor can we find tali act 
the “ Shoe Makers” who make pumps till they are iwpird 
*' to dance in them," or with the motfy ndxtwe wk *n 
learniug to point " the light fantastic tee,” by the daka 
strains of an itinerant moaician. We Rod still kn M 
because, if confined to this pursuit, they will certalaly bt o* 
of worse employment, and as to the charge of tueptstt ftr 
night, it is the lowest we have heard of, excepting the 
schoolmistress at Leeds, who announced her terms for de- 
cation at " threepence a week, and twopence more for tk* 
as lamed maners ! " 

Onr friend under the signature of “Geoffrey Gimcrsek" w? 
be assured his ingenious and valued production! w d 
omitted from any slight, as onr succeeding awakes 
prove, and we shall always be happy of the appropruuoe a 
one of his leisure hours to a continuation of those hsmosKW 
ideas, which will, In part, be found in the " Stjgies Lsh, 
on Saturday next. 

We cannot advise “ Viator ” what coarse to penae tetatiwj* 
the impediments he meets with in his progress ora the w 
Bridge , unless he coold prevail upon “ the poser s uet 
to remove the payment of the “tribute money "front*®* 
of Blackfriars and Strung! ways’, otherwise be nwtt 
content to pay for bit comfort, to paid the fbaereaJ 14 
the parapet, or tern Into the middle of the road, vhkhuca 
opinion is the best of the three, as it somewhat » 

walking through apple-sauce. 

The Lines on Suicide, we fear, would have a had 
on minds which have unhappily ever yielded “*r" 
of executing so terrible a deed, and might serw to » 

- wavering purpose. 

Caswin in our next. 

Ignoto, our Chester correspondent, Nescins JnvmU, J* " ■ 
several others art unavoidably postponed. 

We have applied the pruning knife to the Desit ss * 
nude . tiw iHr.riment.:-** MtW. vf <*■*•£ 
the propriety of the former, as his good nalars sw* “ 
the latter. . 

A. M. S. respecting the Executioner of King Ckaw* 
First, shall be attended to next week. 

Q.’s Lines in imitation of Burua, shall appear in owmsl 
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north west expedition. 


Our readers, we are sure, will excuse the 
omission of much other matter to make room for 
this interesting subject, which we have carefully 
extracted from those sources, which appeared to 
us to be best calculated to give correct informa- 
tion. 

We noticed in our last number the arrival of 
these enterprising navigators, and we now pro- 
ceed to the particulars conuected with it. 

Thcoitward vo?age in 1821 was fair and prosper- 
oas. Pasting np 'Hudson’* Straits, the nav igators kept 
neir the land on their south, and explored Ihe coast 
towards Repulse Bay. The farthest west which they 
attuned was 86® of longitude, and tbe highest latitude' 
ooljr 69° 48’ N • ; and they finally brought up for winter 
quarters at a small isle which they named Winter 
Island, in 82® 53’ W. longitude, and latitude 66° IT 
N. The chief part of the rummer of 1821 was occu- 
pied io examining Repulse Bay, and some inlets to the 
eastward of it, throogh some one or other of which they 
hoped to find a passage into the Polar Sea. In this 
they were disappointed, for all the openings proved to 
be only deep inlets, which ran into the Continent of 
America. While thus occupied, early in October, the 
•es began to freeze ; and on the 8th of that month the 
ships were laid up for the winter, in the situation noted 
abore. Here at Winter Island, the expedition was 
frozen op from the <Hb of October, 1821, to the 2nd of 
July, 1822. The weasels were within two or three hun- 
dred paces of each other ; and occupations and amuse- 
ments, similar to those practised in the preceding voy- 
sge, were resorted to. 

One of the principal events which we have to notice 
in this period was the beneficial effects produced by the 
ijstem of heating the ship* with currents of warm air. 
These were directed to every requisite part by means of 
■etallio tubes, anal so well did the contrivance answer 
its purpose, that tbe lowest temperature experienced 
during the winter was 35 degrees below zero. In the 
second winter it was 10 degrees lower, namely, 46 
degrees below xero ; but this waa not near so difficult 
to endure nor so inconvenient as the cold in Captain 
Parry’s first vovage. nor indeed, if we are rightly 
instructed, as that felt in the northern stations of the 
Hudson Bay traders io the American Continent. 

The provision cases, we understand, did not turn out 
so well ; for though tbe meats were preserved fresh, 
thej were found to be very insipid on constant use, and 
the men got as tired of them as they generally do of salt 
provisions. 

Nothing occurred, daring the first part of the winter, 
deserving of any particular notice *, but one morning, in 
the beginning of February, onr people weTe surprised 
by the appearance of strange forms opon the snow-plain 
ia their vicinity, and of persons running to and fro. 
This was a tribe of about fifty Esquimaux, who were 
erecting their snow-hats, and taking op their residence 
at a short distance from tbe vessels. At first it was 
hoped that this might bo Captain Franklin’s Expedition, 
bat the hope qnickly vanished ; and tbe settlers were 
found to be one of those wandering hordes which roam 
along the shore in search of fbod, and make their habi- 
tations wherever it can be obtained io sufficient quan- 
tity. The great dependance of these people upon the 
produce of tbe sea for tbeir sustenance neoessarily 
confines tbeir migrations to the coasts, and, except 
hastily travelling across land in any journey occasion- 
ally, it may be presumed from their habits that they 
never establish themselves ten miles from tbe water’s 
edge. The intercourse of the voyagers with their new 
and singular neighbours, afforded them much and much 


wanted amusement daring tbe remainder of the winter ; 
as, never having seen Europeans before, tbeir manners 
and customs were quite original. The snow began to 
melt about the beginning of May, and put an end to 
their intimacy. 

In the season of 1822, the vessels having steered 
along the coast to the North, penetmted only to the 
long, of 82° 50', and lat. 69° 40' ; and after exploring 
several inlets, &c. io their brief cruise, they were 
finally moored for their second winter, about a mile 
apart, in 81® 44' W. long, and lat. 69° 21' N. Here, 
close to another small isle, they remained from the 
24th of September 1822 to the 8th of last August. 
They bad latterly entered a strait leading to the west- 
ward. From tbe accounts of the Esquimaux and their 
own observations, they bad every reason to believe 
that this strait separated all tbe land to the northward 
from the continent of America. After getting about 
fifteen miles within the entrance of it, however, they 
were stopped by the ice, but from tbe persuasion that 
they were in the right channel for getting to the west- 
ward, they remained there for nearly a month, in daily 
expectation that the ice would break up. To this last 
hops they were again quite disappointed, and on the I 
19th of September the sea having begun to freeze, they 
left these straits, and laid the ships np in winter quar- 
ters near the small island alluded to, and called by the 
Esquimaux Igloolik. 

From these data it is evident that the Expedition has 
failed in its leading objects. In short, any annual 
whale-ship might do as much as it has been able, with 
all its perseverance, to accomplish ; and we apprehend 
that few or no lights can be thrown by it npon tbe great 
questions of science which were raised by the former 
voyages. The magnetic pole was not crossed : and it 
is eurions to state, that all the electrical appearances, 
lights, halos, meteors, &c. were seen to the south. 
In natural history tbe acquisitions are very scanty. 
Twenty-eight botanical specimens, dwarf willow, saxi- 
frage, grasses, mosses, &c. nearly comprehend the 
stunted vegetable world of these northern latitudes. 
One new gull has, we believe, been added to that 
class ; but, generally speaking, hardly any novelty has 
been ascertained, or remarkable discovery made, in 
ornithology, piscology, botany, or any other branch of 
science. 

In tbe second winter a more numerous tribe of the 
Esquimaux, about 150, and inclnding the visitors of 
the preceding year, settled near tbe ships, and were 
io daily intercourse with them. 

They are represented as being peaceable and good- 
natured : not stupid, but not eminent for feeling or in- 
telligence. The first tribe lived together on terms of 
perfect liberty and equality ; in tbe second there was 
an Angekok or conjuror, who exercised a certain de- 
gree of influence and authority. They are copper-co- 
loured, of ordinary stature, and have long black hair, 
with black eyes. They seem to have no idea of war, 
they have no chiefs, nor are there any individuals among 
them who appear to possess authority over the rest. 
They observe s form of marriage. An Esquimaux be- 
speaks bis wife w lie she is yet a child, and when she 
is of marriageable age she is brought borne to him, and 
there is a fenst oo the occasion ; but if any one is suffi- 
ciently expert in hunting or providing provisions to 
SQpport two wives, there is no obstacle. They are in 
the habit of exchanging their wives for a time, and 
this practice, so far from being considered disreputa- 
ble, is esteemed a mark of great friendship, and it is 
not nnfrequeat to make permanent exchanges. Their 
funerals are equally simple : if in winter, tbe corpse is 
merely covered over with snow ; if in summer, a shal- 
low trench is dug, where it is deposited, and two or 
three flat stones at top complete the rude sepulchre. 


They are careful not to allow any stones or weighty 
matter to rest on the body ; and seem to think that even 
after death it may be sensible to the oppression. They 
appeared to have some erode notions of a future state ; 
but all their ideas on these matters were so blended 
with superstition, that they hardly deserve to be men- 
tioned. They possess a number of large dogs, which 
are covered with fine soft wool instead of hair ; of these 
Capt. Parry has brought hone 16. They have no reli- 
gion, nor any conception of r Deity, but they believe 
in the existence of evil spirits, with which some 
among them, more cunning than the rest, pretend to 
hold intercourse. Capt. Parry and his companions re- 
sided among them for several months, and acquired 
some knowledge of their language, which bears m 
strong resemblance to the Chinese. They form huts in 
the snow to live io, and burn oil for the purpose of 
obtaining light. Their dwellings are by this process 
rendered at once warm and damp, and the transition 
occasioned by their coming out into the cold air, is apt 
to produce inflammation in the longs, which is frequent- 
ly fatal. Their persons are never washed, and on this 
account daring the summer, their smell is very offen- 
sive, and they are much annoyed by vermin. They 
make their needles and implements for hunting of bone. 
They seemed to value things according to their utility ; 
and hence articles of iron and needles of onr manufac- 
ture were highly prized by them. 

Their snow-houses when first seen, resemble three 
immense bee-bives grouped together, and are entered 
by one long passage by all the three families to whom 
these yield an abode, of which tbe following outline 
affords a tolerable idea. 



They are about 9 feet in diameter, and 7 or 8 feet in 
height. Tbe passage is about 20 feet in length, and so 
low that you must creep along nearly on all-fours, in 
order to reach the hat. This is ingeniously intended 
to exclude the cold air, which it does effectually, though 
widened in parts for lodging tbe dogs belonging to the 
several households, and which are stationed in the last 
sort of anticb amber, before the entrances turn off to 
the right and left for tbe two nearest huts. The huts 
themselves are entirely made of square blooks of solid 
suow, with a large key-block at tbe top of the rotnnda* 
The window is a piece of flat transparent ice. Round 
the interior rons a seat of the same material as the 
walls, upon which tbe skins of animals are thrown for 
seats and beds. Beds are also madr of a plant, on the 
floor. The bouses are without any artificial warmth, 
except that which is produced by a sort of oil lamp. 

In the winter of 1822-23, native dwellings or huts 
constrnoted of bones were also seen. The Esquimaux 
often eat flesh in a raw state ; but it is some times cook- 
ed, and tbe women almost invariably submit tbeir'foed 
to that process. Tbe utensils are uncommon, thoogh 
simple. They consist of two vessels of stone ; generally 
tbe pot-stone or lapis-ollaris, also used in parts of Ger- 
many for tbe same purpose The lower vessel a good 
deal resembles qu English kitchen ash-shovel : the 
upper one a trough, of a wide coffin form. In the first, 
which is filled with oil, a number of moss wicks float, 
and are lighted for tbe fuel. The oil is gradually sup- 
plied from strings of fat hung up above the flames, the 
beat of which melts them into so many reservoirs of 
grease. In the second utensil, placed over the fire 
thus made, the meat is stewed. The natives are filthy 
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in their eating, and hardly rejeot any thine, from the 
blabber of a whale to the flesh of a wolf. When hungry, 
they devoured the carcasses of ten or a dozen of the 
latter, which were killed by our seamen. Tbeir food, 
indeed, consisted chiefly of seal and wolves* flesh ; but, 
notwi ths tanding this, they appe ar ed to be perfectly con- 
tented, nay, even happy. Their dresses were made 
entirely of skins, chiefly those of the rein-deer. 

The lapis-ollaris is originally so soft that it may be 
ont into form with a knife ; and when it is not to be 
found, an extraordinary substitute is manufactured into 
pots and pans. This is a cement composed of dogs’ 
hair, seals’ blood, and a particular clay, which soon 
becomes as bard as stone, and bears the effects both of 
oil and fire below, and moisture and stewing above. 

In the beginning of their intercourse, the Esquimaux 
were somewhat reserved, and shy of communicating 
their opinions ; but as tbeir reserve wore off, they 
divulged a number of interesting particulars. The 
women, especially, were less secret than the men, who 
(we may here state by the by) had no hesitation in bar- 
tering their wives and daughters with the sailors, at first 
for so poor a bribe as a nail or two or three beads, and 
ut last for the prioe of a paltry knife. 

These females are not, it is true, the most lovely 
objects in nature. Their featares are disagreeable, and 
they have long and harsh, bat exceedingly black hair. 
A map was drawn by one of them, (a remarkable 
iostance of intelligence,) in which she represents two 
islands, to the north of the second winters position of 
the ships, and others in different directions, giving 
rather sonorous names to them all. Every family has a 
sledge, and generally five or six dogs, with which they 
travel with great ease, and hunt. 

They say that their race originally sprung from a 
beneficent female spirit ; and that from another wicked 
female spirit are descended the other three creatures 
who inhabit the earth, namely, the ItkaH, or Indians, 
the Cablutue, or Europeans ; and (after long hesitation 
before they would express it) the Dogs which they 
drive ! The Itkali they abhor, and speak of as mur- 
derers, who never spare their tribes. Of tbe Cablunse 
they had only heard by report, never having seen a 
European till they encountered those io the Fury and 
Hecla ; but it is clear, from their classing them with 
the Indians and Dogs, that they have no very exalted 
idea of their virtues. 

With their own appellation of Esquimaux they are 
not acquainted, but call themselves Eunee. The other 
name is understood to be a term of reproach, meaning 
«• Eaters of raw flesh.” 

From the above it appears, that they entertain a 
belief in certain spirits or superior beings ; bat their 
notions concerning them are extremely rude and vague. 
This was displayed by the Angekok, or Conjuror, of 
whom we have spoken. This great man was, after 
much entreaty, prevailed upon to exhibit his superna- 
tural powers in the Captain’s cabin of one of the ships. 
He was accompanied by his wife, and began his opera- 
tions by having every glimpse of external light carefully 
excluded Still the fire emitted a glimmering, and this 
waa covered with a thick mat ; so that at length all was 
utter darkness. The Angekok^ then stripped himself 
naked, and lay down upon the floor, and pretended that 
he waa going to the lower regions where the spirits 
dwell. His incantations consisted of hardly articulate 
aoonds, not appearing to have any meaning attached to 
them, but to be tbe muttering and whining of strange 
syllables. He also practised a kind of ventriloquism ; 
and modulated bis voice so as to give it the effect of 
neamesa and greater distance, in tbe depths to which 
be wished it to be believed he bad descended. This 
three had lasted about twenty minutea ; and on tbe re- 
admission of light, the actor gave an account of bis 
adventure*, and of what the spirits bad told him. As a 
proof of the troth of bis facts, and the reality of his 
eolloqoies, he produced several stripes of fur which 
one of tbe spirits had fastened on the back of his skin- 
eoat since he went down — which, indeed, his wife had 
been busily stitching on daring the dark performance. 
Yet, by such fables and impostures, he maintained his 
sway over hia ignorant countrymen, who implicitly 
credited his inventions and powers. The latter were 
consequently invoked upon all important occasions. 

An immense value is set upon tbe testimonies of 
supernatural intimacy ; thus the Angekok declared that 


he woald not exchange the spirit’s gifts, one of the 
stripes of for, for any thing that could be offered to 
him ; and it was with much difficulty that Captain Parry 
did prevail upon him to barter one for some highly 
coveted article, nor would he part with any more. 

From the length of time daring which the natives 
were dsily with them, our people were enabled to pick 
up a rather copiona vocabulary of tbeir language. 
Some of tbe journals contain from five hundred to a 
larger number of words. Tbeir knowledge of figures 
is very limited ; five sod ten being their most obvious 
enumeration. When they wish to express the former, 
one hand is held up ; the latter, of course, requires both ; 
bat when tbe sum exceeds that number, the Esquimaux 
calls on a neighbour to help him oat, by bolding up one 
or two hands as tbe occasion r aquiree. One of our 
friends related a whimsical anecdote connected with 
this sort of dumb show. He was conversing with a 
native alone, who wanted to make tbe large and unusual 
sign of thirty. He accordingly held up both hands, and 
was then sadly puzzled how to go farther. It never 
occurred to him to break off* and repeat the signal in 
any way ; but at length he happily struck upon ten 
more by getting tbe offioer to raise his digitals. Here 
were twenty ; but the ten to be added was the grand 
pons asinorum of Esquimaux numerals ! The difficulty 
seemed insuperable, but again his genius befriended tbe 
calculator; be held up oae of hia feet, twenty-five! 
What was to be done ? Like one of tbe wise men of 
Gotham, onr clever native tried to hold up tbe other 
foot at the same time, and his efforts to have all hia 
limbs simultaneous!? io the air were the most ludicrous 
that can be imagined. But it o< old not be managed ; 
and it was not without an immensity of trouble that the 
proposed number could be expressed by the four hands 
and one foot of each of tbe conversing parties. 

Other characteristic traits of these simple people 
may be told in this place. The wives of two of them, 
one with a boy suckling, (which nutriment they supply 
for several years,) were taken on board tbe vessels for 
medical treatment, both being in the last stage of 
disease. It was indeed too late to save them ; and 
they died. Tbe husband of the mother evinced some 
distress and howled a little when she expired ; but very 
soon seemed to forget hia loss. Yet be attended very 
sedulously to tbe proceedings of the Csblonsi. They 
enveloped the body decently, as is done with sailors, in 
a hammock, and dug & grave for its reception. To this 
it was borne accompanied by the husband, who mani- 
fested much uneasiness. At last he made himself 
understood that he was afflicted by the confinement 
of the corpse. Having obtained a knife, be was per- 
mitted to gratify his own feelings, and he cut all the 
stitches which held the hammock together down the 
front, so as to give a kind of liberty te tbe dead form. 
The covering iu of the grave with earth and atones 
seemed also to give him pain ; but asked leave to bury 
the living child with its dead mother. The reason 
assigned for this horrid proposal was, that, being a 
female, no woman would take the trouble to nurse it, as 
that was never done among them. If it had been a 
boy, perhaps some one might hava reared it. In fact, 
tbe infant, without snstenance, did die on the ensuing 
day, and waa placed at the disposal of its parent, who 
drew it away in his sledge to a *short distanoe, and 
raised a small mound of snow over its lifeless corpse. 

In the management of tbe canoe, the Esquimaux are 
very expert. They are amazingly light, and formed 
of skin over whalebone. The largest which Captain 
P. obtained is 2C feet in length; and another, in tbe 
Heola, which is 10 feet long and only 19 inches in 
width, half of which are in the depth. 

In these the Native pursues his marine chase, and 
spears the fish and fowl. Tbe spear is double-pointed 
with bone, about six inches in length, and barbed. 
They kill at twenty yards distance. Tbe bow and ar- 
row is also employed in killing game and wild animals. 
Tbe arrows are pointed with stone, smoothed into a 
lance-head shape by friction against other stones. 

Tbeir method of catching seals and fish through a 
hole in the ice, is one of the most dexterous of Esqui- 
maux contrivances : A line is let down, at tbe end of 
which is fastened a small piece of white bone or tooth, 
above an inch long, cut into a rude fish-form, and 
having two morsels of pyrites stock into it to resem- 
ble eyes* This bait is drawn through the water, and 


when seals or other prey approach to examine h, tbs 
watchful native apeara th . m from above. 

Tbe knives need by the women are curiously ob- 
structed. With these they carve away onderhaad, is 
a very dexterous style. 

Spectacles are another of their articles, which m 
corioub and well oootrived. They consist of a pi«ee of 
wood scraped thin, like a bandage, and perforated with 
two narrow horizontal slits, something like pig's eyes, 
where we would have glasses; a rim about aa ad 
broad projects in the same direction as that of a hit 
would ; and this simple mechanical process, tied abort 
the bead, protects the eyes from the drifting mow tad 
spicule, and improves the sharpness of the sight 

Among other cariosities is a part af tbe yolk ef t 
sea-bird’s egg, as prepared by the Esquimau to keep 
for food. It is as hard and transparent aa amber, hr 
which, it might readily be mistaken. A model of a 
canoe ingeniooaly mad# by a native, only fourteen lacks 
long ; it does credit to their skill, hot not ao much u i 
female’s reticule (if we may call it) made of dads’ 
feet curiously disposed in a neet circular shape, and the 
toes hanging ont like tags or teasels. Ibis is a my 
singular piece of workmanship, and looks well. SaiQ 
bottles of matting woven closely, and of aa elcgut 
form, are among their manofactorea ; sad the straf- 
ing, on threads of fish-fibres, of the teeth of bus 
wolves, flee. for female ornaments, does not ilvaji, 
■betray a bad taste, however common the material! an. 
Images of bone, an inch or an inch and a half loaf, 
afford no high notion of tbe native talents far earriag 
in ivory — they just so far resemble the bemaa shape is 
to show they were meant to represent it. 

Tbe Inlet where tbe second winter was spent, pre- 
sented a solid mass of everlaating ice. It is shoot tea 
miles in breadth ; its length (of conree, net bariag 
been traversed), nnoertain. Tbe ebb tide is from tU 
South-west, and tbe flood from Soetb-east; mail 
channels ran through it, but not wide enough to work 
a ship. 

Tbe absence of the sun waa experienced for about a 
month. In June (the 10th) tbe first flower was ma t 
small bat riohly coloured blue of the Saxifrage genu. 

To beguile the tedious time, oer countrymen occa- 
sionally lived in tents on shore, and hooted, shot, aad 
fished for the general consumption. Rein-deer wen 
sometimes killed ; the carcass of the largeet weighed 
(without offal) 160 Iba. According to the report if 
the natives, there were rein-deer on the large ulaad 
towards tbe north. No mask oxen were seta ia «tj 
part ; and from the same eotbority it was gathered that 
they only appeared to tbe westward of the loagitade ta 
which the Expedition penetrated. 

Of birds there were prodigious Bombers; hot tbeir 
flesh waa of a fishy and unpleasant taste ; it was Bids 
nevertheless to serve at times, to very the Aroiie 
ooisine. 

Gardening waa another expedient for oeeepyiogtk 
time, nod supplying the table. Mustard sad ere* 
were grown as on tbe preceding voyage, and served 
ont to the men in considerable quantities, ta the gmt 
benefit of their health. Indeed, the looks of theorem 
bear testimony to their careful treatment ia this res- 
pect ; for we never taw a set of more healthy tad 
well-conditioned fellows set out on, still leas wtai» 
from, a long sea trip. 

ft does not appear that any far excursions were at- 
tempted from the ships, overland, in any direction 

Jn these journeys, the value of tbe Ks qai u mt a dog 
was witnessed. These strong and bardy auimala dra« 
the country sledges at tbe rate of five miles, asd acre, 
an hour. Nor ia this performed with a light weight 
attached to them. Eight io harness will draw three at 
four persons with ease and speed ia this mauatr. Oi 
one occasion an anchor and stock, weighing aboet • 
ton, was dtagged to its destination by fiftaanor 
of them ; and, generally speaking, they are folly eqsa 
to a load of one hnndred weight per dog. 

They era also bold and vigerooa he the ebace- Wra 
them tbe Esquimaux hunts tbe great while Fbbrker; 
and some cf those brought to England carry tbs *** 
of tbeir prowess io this way. They aeiaa tbeir *dvte 
aary by hia long shaggy hair, and worry srf detdi 
him till their masters come np with their sport* 10 ** 
tbe oonfliot. 

Those in the ships are large creatures af mooes » 
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loan, Us, grey, bat mostly block with white spots | 
ov «r the eyes sod on the feet sod tip of the tsil. They 
ire exceedingly fierce, and more like wolves tbso dogs. 
They do not bark, bat snarl, growl, sod bowl in s si- 
nge manner. A good msoy died ia consequence of 
the heat, oo their way to England and tboagh Wed- 
nesday was a oold October day, the survivors were 
panting as if they bad exbaaated themselves with run- 
ning. Ia the Heota was one dog bred between the Es- 
quimaux dog and a lurcher taken out from this country. 
She had six female pops, and is now a fine powerful 
animal, and quite tame. It gave a singular proof of 
its sagacity in the river : A lighter came alongside with 
some casks of fresh water, into which it immediately 
leapt over the side, and ran from cask to cask, trying 
to get its bead into a bong-hole. Tbia being impossi- 
ble, ons of the men good-humouredly drew a bowl fall 
for it, which it dispatched with evident delight, and 
tin begged for another draught. This it also obtained, 
drank it nearly all, and with signs of gratification and 
thaokfalaesi made its way back into tbo ship. 

On their native soil, however, those ferocious ani- 
mals are oRoo destroyed by ibe still more ferocious 
wolves. The latter bnnt in packs, and even drag the 
dogs from tbe bats to devour them. Attracted by the 
iceat, they were always prowling about oar vessels, 
tod daringly carried off whatever came in their way. 
Thirteen of them were seen in one pack *, all of which 
were trapped and slain. It was of these the hungry 
Esquimaux made their dinners. At one time they bore 
away a dog from tbe Fnry, in spite of the pursuit of 
tbe men. 

Tbe animals which may be enovnersted besides are, 
betrs, foxes, rein-deer, bares, lemmings, tbe white 
ermine, and the marmot. 

The buds are, tbe swan, tbe beaetifnl king dock, 
tbe eider dock, Ibe long-tailed deck, the silver Arotic 
dock, &c. fito. Galls of every kind, tbo Arctio diver, 
tbe loom, the red-throat, guillemots, tbe snow bunt- 
ing, tbe ptarmigan ; ravens, snowy owls, and hawks ; 
birds of song, with a short low chirping note, tbo Si- 
berian lark, and tbm Lapland finch. 

Tbo insect creation is very limited. There are about 
tix species of flies ; the mosquito, very troublesome, 
hot existing only at>oat one month ; tbe wild bee. i e. 
tbe large black and not oar hive-bee ; the spider ; the 
butterfly, a small kind of tbe golden ; and the white 
moth. 

The water teems, as we have stated, with roolnsca, 
flic food for the eaormoas whale and other species of 
flsh There is also another inmate creatare in extraor- 
dinary abundance ~ 9 we mean the small shrimp, which 
is known by tbe name of tbe Sea-louse. These per- 
formed a very curious office to the naturalists in the 
Expedition, and their usefulness was very drolly dis- 
covered. An officer one day was desirous of prepar- 
ing a Solan goose for cooking, and in order to redooo 
Hs saltness be plunged it through an ice-bole into the 
water ; but alts! next morning, w'.#n the goose was 
to be drawn np for spitting, nothing bat tbe skeleton 
appeared. The nea-liee had pioked its booes ss clean 
as any anatomist ooald have scraped them, and tboa 
My prepared ii for any collection of natural history 
which might want snob a specimen ! The hint was not 
lost, for, after this time, whatever skeletons or bones 
required polishing, were submitted to the lice opera- 
tors, and so diligent were they in executing tbe task 
confided to them, they woold eat a sea-horse's head 
dean in a couple of nigbts ! 

Id the Botanical department we have- already men- 
tioned tbe hortna sioens. Hardly one of the plants 
exeeeds two or three inches in height, sod the flowers 
are all small. Yet some of them are very pretty ; and 
they bloom in snob profusion as entirely to enamel their 
wild and dreary locality, for a season of two or three 
months. All the flowers are yellow or bine. 

On tbe voyage home, the ships touched at Winter 
Islaad, and were surprised to find their garden vege ta- 
blet thriving. Whether tbe plants hod resown them- 
selves or sprang sgain from the roots, could not be as- 
certained, hot the singular fact of salads and pens 
growing spontaneously on the arctio circle was exhi- 
bited to the wonder of the visitors. 

On leaving tbe Esquimaux, some muskels of small 
worth were given them ; and one native and his wife 
were willing to have come to England, bat the trouble 1 


and uncertainty of restoring them to their own country 
prevented their voyage. An axe, and still better a 
saw, would console them under any disappointment. 

We have now related nearly all tbe principal oocur- 
jrences which attended this interesting Expedition ; and 
it may be relied upon as accurately embracing nearly 
all tbe leading features of a Voyage, than which none 
ever excited s stronger public feeling. 


MANCHESTER. 


I fell asleep — and in my sleep T dreamt 
As greater wits ss I have done before. — 

I fancied that I journey'd to tbe North 
And took ap quarters in a smoky town 
Where art and industry went hand in hand : 

Huge buildings were apparent to my sight, 

Wherein pale thousands labour'd day and night 
For filthy Inore, or for bare subsistence — 

Not only men, bat women I saw there, 

And poor ragg’d children, stinted in their growth 
By early toil, and beat, bad food and filth; 

Denied the comforts of a cheerful home, 

And sent thus early to these bot-beds vile 
Of infamy and vice, to earn a few 
Poor paltry pence — perhaps to keep in sloth 
Hard«ud unfeeling parents ; or still worse 
To help to pay off some old drunken score. — 

I sicken’d at the sight sod turn’d away 
To look upon some less revolting scenes. 

Not daring to pursue the chain of thought 
Which linked so many dread deformities. 

'Twas morning yet ; and onwards through the streets, 
Determined to shake off the last sad vision 
I pursued my way— jostled and jostling 
Busy crowds, who seem'd to entertaia 
No thoughts but for themselves : (oh ! selfish race !) 
Each phiz was stamp’d with the peculiar grace. 

Of plodding project, calculating care, 

Means multiplied — all looking as they had 
Deep studied in the book of interest ;• 

So much tbeir thoughts were figur’d on their fronts 
That any one most aptly might have sat 
As Frontispiece to an Arithmetic 1 
Each disk was like a table in itself 
Of measures, weights, Avoirdupoise or Troy ; 

On most was writ that two and two make four. 
Mysterious Interest Simple and Compound; 

Some most expressive of that sterling sense 
Promiscuous paper, and Pounds, Shillings, Pence ! 

. At length I got entangled in a throng, 

Which after other objects seemed intent, 

So with them T my willing paces bent 
Into a crowded room, where I beheld 
Civic authority enthron'd in state ; 

Commissioners they were of the Police — 

And wlut I gathered from this sage divan 
Was, that they did hebdomadary meet 
(Valgo each Friday night) to hold debate 
For the best interests of the commonwealth. 

Bat this, was call’d a “ General Meeting," and 
Convened, they told me, only once a month. — 

There in the midst the president was sat 
Jnst like a council Major of old Rome, 

Attended by two liotors 'stead of twelve : 

• • • * • * 

And there they sagely spoke of strangest things ; — 
Of soughs and sewers, alias common shorts; 

And scavengers ; — and special constables 
Were sworn : — Barracks were voted to be built, 

As the authorities bad much alarm : 

They spoke of lighting, watching, flagging streets, 
Paving, and also Poor's Rates; and Gas Pipes: — 
(Wit was not wanting as they dealt jRttorf*) 

Of “ cleansing" aad the oonduots of their clerks ; 

Of Rate-collectprs, Hackney Coaches, Coals, 
Contracts, Smoky Chimneys cor’d, 

Committees : — Common Prostitutes condemn'd 
And estimate on estimate runs end! 

Of more commodious rendering tbe roads 
Of sundry passages, dark, dirty lanes. 

And river crossing by a certain bridge 
Black friar’* named — beneath whose ample arch 
The muddy lrwell oozed as black as Styx 
In all tbe sable majesty of filth ! 


In fourteen districts wooden boxes built 
For coughing Charleys of the seventy-five,* 

Motions for Meetings, passing of accounts, 
Advertisements, Gasometers, Gas-Lamps, 

Cast-Iron Pillars, Oaken Posts, Stone Stumps — 
Heard flowing eloquence and pointed wit ! 

On Friday-nights and Lamp-Committees treat, 

Tbe new Town-Hall and widening Market-street; 

In fine, they waxed into warm debate 
Upoo die business of this busy town. — 

But lo ! as they descanted on that lane t 

That narrow way where lately I’d been squeez’d 

Nigh auto death — an awful stop was made 

(As when 'mongst Israelites " the plague waa stayed”) 

The chair deserted — thanks returned — (of oourse) 

“ This day’s proceedings" duly advertised 
In Aston's Herald, and the Guardian's page, 

And Wheeler’s fam’d third Book of Chronicles ; 
Cowdroy’s Gazette, and Harrop’s Volunteer, 

And winged Mercuries proclaim their deeds ! 

The rest postponed. — Bat wbj this sadden shock : 
The hungry sinners !— it struck One o’Clock ! 

GEOFFREY GIMCRACK. 

* u The glorious forty-five.'* Highland Regiment, 
t Now <* Market-Street," anciently a lane, or' both. 

“ The same day there were assaults made at other places of 
the town, especially at the Market-street-lane end, bat they 
were repulsed by Captain Ratcliffe and his company." 

Siege of Manchester, 164%. 


THE HISTORY OF FREDERICK 


A TRUE STORT. 

(Continued from page 345.) 

In the course of his debaucheries, O had 

at length so much involved himself in debt, that 
it was impossible to keep himself out of a pri- 
son, but by the assistance of Frederick, to 
whom he applied on this occasion, having often 
experiencea the generosity of his temper. But 
the assistance which he now wanted, Frederick 
was unwilling to afford, not from any disincli- 
nation to serve G , but from motives of 

integrity. G wanted Frederick to be bound 

with him for a considerable Bum of money, 
more indeed than he was master of. Now, 

though Frederick was solicitous to do G all 

the service he could, he thought it not right to 
engage for more than he was able to pa y : but 
G— — assuring him, with so much confidence, 
that he should certainly receive a large sum on 
a particular day, which he mentioned, and which 
should be applied to remove the difficulties he 
at present laboured under, Frederick, who was 
naturally open and unsuspecting, and who was 

unacquainted with the bad parts of G *s 

character, was, at length, prevailed upon to 
comply, and accordingly gave bond for the sum. 
required. 

A few weeks afterwards, G by unsuc- 

cessful gaming, and other licentious practices, 
had involved nimself in so many difficulties, 
that he found it expedient to decamp, without 
taking leave of his friends. He quitted Eng- 
land, and took up his residence at Dunkirk, 
where he met with companions of principles and 
practices similar to his own. In the mean 
while, poor Frederick soon found himself in a 
very disagreeable situation, being called upon 

to make good his engagement for G . He 

collected all the cash ne was master of, and, on 
paying the greater part of the debt, the bond 
was cancelled ; but as he still remained a debtor, 
he gave his note for the balance, together with 
a verbal promise to pay it as soon as be could. 
The roan to whom he gave the note, possessing 
neither equity nor humanity, shortly afterwards 
arrested him for what remained due, threw him 
into the King’s Bench prison, and there left him 
to philosophize at leisure. 
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As Frederick’s character had always entitled 
him to the esteem of those who knew him, he 
might probably have obtained considerable as- 
sistance, from his friends, in his present dis- 
tress, if he had made the applications usual on 
such occasions. But either his pride, or his 
delicacy prevented him from doing this: and 
the worthiest men, in adversity, will not often 
find many ready to assist them, if they do not 
apply to them m a manner not very grateful to 
a man of spirit. 

Frederick had been in prison about six weeks, 
and was nearly reduced to his last shilling, when 
he received a very unexpected visitant. This 
was no other than Mr. T. Having heard of 
Frederick’s confinement, and his anger against 
him having somewhat abated, he was anxious 
to enquire by what means he had been brought 
into so disagreeable a situation ; which the more 
surprised him, as he knew that Frederick was 
not addicted to expensive pleasures, nor to any 
of those disorderly courses, by which men fre- 
quently involve themselves in difficulties. But 
when he found that his misfortune arose from 
having been bound with G , who had so disho- 

nourably flown from his bail, he was much as- 
tonished. He recollected, that the first unfa- 
vourable impressions which he had received of 

Frederick, were communicated to him by G , 

a man for whom, it now appeared Frederick had 
entertained the greatest friendship, and given 
the strongest evidences of it. He therefore 
resolved to visit him in his gloomy mansion; 
and when he was introduced to him, he found 
him reading a book very suitable to his present 
situation, namely, “ Boetius on the Consola- 
tions of Philosophy.” Frederick was much 
surprized to see him, and acknowledged his 
sense of the favour of a visit in sufch a place ; 
after which they entered into a free conversa- 
tion, when Mr. T. being thoroughly acquainted 
with the cause of Frederick’s sufferings, and the 
state of his affairs, kindly promised to afford 
him effectual relief. Frederick laid hold of this 
opportunity of making some observations rela- 
tive to the amour between him and Miss T., 
which he found had been the only ground of 
Mr. T.’s displeasure against him. He assured 
him, that he had never been induced by any 
considerations respecting the fortune of that 
lady, to endeavour to gain her affections: on 
the contrary, he had laboured to conquer in 
himself the passion he felt for her, which her 
excellencies both of mind and body, had invo- 
luntarily inspired. To this Mr. T. made little 
reply; out, after some expressions of friend- 
ship, he took his leave, having previously slip- 
pea into Fred rick’s hand a bank note for one 
hundred pounds! Soon after his departure, 
Mr. T. met an old confidential friend, to whom 
he related the whole affair, with this addition, 
that he plainly saw his daughter’s health would 
be greatly endangered, if he continued to op- 
pose her passion for Frederick; for a settled 
melancholy seemed to prey upon her spirits; 
and, as he tenderly loved his daughter, he was 
extremely perplexed how to act. “ It appears,” 
said his triend, “ from your own account, that 
Frederick is possessed of more than common 
merit : he loves your daughter, and* she has an 
equal regard for hin. What then should pre- 
vent their union? You object to his want of 
fortune. You have, it seems, nothing else to 
alledge against him. But have you not enough 
to make both him and her happy together? 
You certainly have. I grant that an increase of 
fortune mignt be desirable; but in this world 
we cannot have every thing just as we wish. 
And Burely a man of merit, without fortune, is ' 


preferable to a man of fortune without merit ; 
and you will have more than ordinary luck, if 
you meet with both in the man whom you ap- 
prove of as a husband for your daughter. There 
is reason to believe that she will be unhappy 
without Frederick, and you cannot enjoy much 
comfort while she is miserable. My advice 
therefore . is, that you release the young fellow 
out of his present difficulties, and marry him 
to your daughter. As to the unfavourable cir- 
cumstance of his being now in prison, that can 
be no disgrace to him, nor any folly indeed, 
unless an excess of generosity and of friendship 
can be termed so.” The persuasions and argu- 
ments of his friend had the more effect upon 
Mr. T. as he entertained some thoughts of doing 
as he advised him, though he had not come to 
any positive resolution concerning it. But he 
now resolved to follow his friend’s advice en- 
tirely ; and accordingly began to put his design 
into execution, by instantly paying the money 
for which Frederick was confined; who there- 
upon obtained his liberty. And, as Mr. T. now 
permitted him to visit his daughter, she soon 
gained a considerable increase both of health 
and spirits. About three months after, their 
hands were joined at the altar ; the marriage 
ceremony, being performed by Frederick’s father, 
who was sent for to London for that purpose : 
and it may reasonably be supposed that the 
worthy old clergyman felt great joy at the happy 
prospects of his son, who with his amiable wife 
are completely happy in each other, and jointly 
contribute to increase the felicity of Mr. T., 
and as Frederick to an excellent understanding 
joins a benevolent heart, his present affluence is 
not a benefit to himself only; he thinks it a 
pleasing employment to relieve the indigent, 
succour the distressed, and promote the happi- 
ness of all around him. 


ODE TO MEDITATION, 

IRREGULAR. 


Goddess of the pensive mein, 

Orvjr-robM Meditation, hail! — 

Let on seek the umbrageous seat. 

O’er the Uow’r enaraeU’d green ; 

Or the rifted rocks retreat, 

Where melancholy tells her tale : — 

Or o’er pathless mountains stroll ; 

Or where gelid torrents roll ; 

Or the rain’d Abbey seek. 

While ’gainst the walls the hoarse waves break ; 

And vesper from the ethereal bright, 

Throws cross the scene his lurid light. 

II. 

Saw’st thou o’er the lncid wave, 

Aerial forms nnsinking glide, 

Saw’st thou the fays on rephyrs ride. 

While the stars their blue beams gave : 
Mark’dst thou the sighing of the gale, 

Which past like some onearthly wail, 

Or the sigh of the maid whose love was deceiv’d. 
And who wanders the glens of her tenses bereav’d : — 
TU the moan of the spirits which hannt the still deep ; 
The voice of the ccrses which unshronded sleep ! — 

III. 

Spirits of the monld’ring dead, 

Shadows of the fearful night. 

Victims of the hoars long (led, 

Pass — for ye the soal affright. 

Shall Myra’s cheek now richly blooming. 

Bear that dark and ghastly line, 

Shall her lovely orbs of bine 
Be beneath the sod consuming? 

Oh shall those lips with sweetness flowing, 

And her smiles each bliss bestowing. 

Wither, — to the tomb be brooght? — 

Save, oh save me from the though t ! 


FIRST SPIRIT. 

Heirs of sadness, list to me. 

From the lonely tomb I warn ye; 

Inheritors of misery. 

Why the Destroyer’s presence moora ye? 

Have ye liv’d till age hath grey’d, 

And thinn’d the locks upon your brow ; — 

Life, it was for wbioh ye pray’d. 

Death, ye begg’d to be delay’d, 

Aged— what avail* it now? 

From hoary Time the past years claim, * 
Them and their deeds bid him restore ye ; 

Of all those days which yoatbfnl came, 

Can ye one boar of pleasure name? 

Heirs of death, why death deplore je? 

SECOND SPIRIT. 

Oh, form’d of dost, who flaant in pride, 
Wbo’d grasp the stars — stem the wild set, 

Or ought ambition points more wide : — 

View how yoar apings death derides, 

And Heaven tarns from yoar mockerj. 

THIRD SPIRIT. 

The voice of Fate hangs on mine ear, 

Dark from human eye she’s shrouded ; 

O’er her sorrow hoveretb near. 

Distilling tears, as skies o'erclooded : 

Beings of uncertainty ! 

Cloth’d in doobt — doubt on — sod drtad; 

Ye stand opon eternity — 

Beware ! — ’tin the warning of the dead. 


Slow from the starry heavens the mors awoke, 
Wide o’er the plain her blushing fragrance spread, 
Soft o’er the ambieot air the matins broke 
Enrob’d in brightness the fair Goddess fled 
Hail Meditation, melancholy maid ! 

Oft in thy wand ’rings. I’ll thy steps pmrsoe, 

And in the stillness of the dasky glade. 

Lift to thy voice, — and bid the world adieu! 
Manchester. CASWIN. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL 


(From the Literary Gazette.) 

Poor Tom ! He is gone, and the tongue that 
could once set the cockpit in a roar, is silent 
now for ever ! He died bravely in the service of 
his country, and has left a memorial in the 
hearts of all who knew him, which time can but 
efface. The wailings of distress had only to 
reach his ear, when his hand, his purse, were 
at the disposal of the supplicant. Poor Tom! j 
I have shed many a tear to thy memory ; nor 
do I consider it a weakness that my eyes are at 
this moment moistened by the overflowings of 
affectionate remembrance. We had embark’d 
in the navy on the same day, and in the same 
ship, — had endured together the many tricks to 
which all greenhorns are exposed at their first 
introduction to the midshipman’s birth. 
were watchmates, and shared the secrets of each 
other’s heart. Oh, how often, at the midnight j 
hour, have we gazed at the full round moon | 
pictured on the bosom of the azure wave, and 
wiled away the midwatch in painting setnes of 
future glory ; or, looking towards our own 
home-shore, thinking on those we’d left behind* 
Fancy, delusive most where wannest wishes 
are, would lead us on in a romantic dream of 
sweet delight, known only to the young man- 
ner ! There are some feelings of the human 
mind so exquisitely delicate in their nature, and 
yet so powerful in their operations, that as soon 
would the pulse of existence cease to beat, as 
those feelings cease to actuate the heart of man. 
The cherish’d remembrance of “Aald lang 
syne” dwells in the breast, and h as dear when 
only illuminated by the last rays of • declining 
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sun, as when it bask’d in its meridian beam, 
and exalted in the glorious splendor. — “ Hallo! 
(?oa will say.) where is your Old Sailor bound 
to now?— surely he is getting out of his lati- 
tude.” Mayhap I may be. May be ? no — I’m 
a child to this hour ; but one word’s as good as 
twenty, let me go on and spin my yarn upon 
my own winch. 

Our ship was paid off, and all hands were 
drafted into other men of war, consequently a 
separation took place, and we lost sight of each j 
other for some vears. One day I was walking 
the deck, when the quarter-master of the watch 
informed me there was a boat coming alongside 
with a lieutenant in her ; and as our third had 
applied to be superseded, I made no doubt that 
this was the new luff-tackle coming to join us. 
But what was my pleasure on beholding between 
the white lapelles the smiling face of my old 
friend. A glow of inexpressible animation 
warm’d my heart ; but perhaps, thought I, pro- 
motion has alter’d him, — I drew back, — however 
he had caught sight of me, and the pressure of 
friendship told me in an instant Tom was the 
same honest, generous, open hearted being I 
had ever found him. In a few days we sailed 
with the fleet for the Mediterranean, and were 
present at the glorious battle of the Nile. Poor 
Tom and I were stationed on the same deck, 
and never did mortal display more heroic brave- 
ray, more cold intrepidity ; — yet there was an 
indefinable expression at times in his look, as 
if some thought lay struggling in his breast and 
could not gain an utterance. Oh, what a day 
was that for England ! — The name of Nelson 
now has lost its charm ; yet are there some who 
can remember its magic influence on the sea- 
man’s mind — ’twas emblazon’d on the standard 
if Fame which waved the bright banner of Vic- 
tory. I look sometimes at his funeral-car, and 
call to remembrance the time when a grateful 
country paid 9 just tribute to his memory. 
fVell ao I recollect the countenances of the 
tooest tars who pass'd in succession his last re- 
gains when lying* in state, — part of the crew 
>f the victory : they had fought — they had cen- 
tered together, — and what can bind the tie of 
kindred stronger? — All around us now was 
flood and flame, — the shrieks of the wounded 
ad blood of the dying came mingled with the 
leafening roar of guns and hissing balls that 
truck us through and through. “ This is glor- 
ious,”— said a little youngster, who had joined 
11 for his first trip previous to sailing, — “ This 
rill be glorious news for home.” He had got 
twenty-four pound shot in his left arm, and 
tls chalking on it. “ What are you about ?” 
lid I — " I’m only writing a moving billet-doux 
) one of the enemy’s midshipmen. Sir. There, 
s done, and now let's put it in the post.” 
od so he claps it into the muzzle of the gun. 
By my faith,” said a Paddy, bowsing at the 
ickle, “ but that’s a lawyer’s letter, with a 
>uble charge, — shoot aisey, and don't be after 
usebief.” — “ Hoot, hoot, replied an old Scotch- 
an, “ it's cannonicul law, then, and whoever 
ops it’s execution will have death without 
cnefit of dairgy ; but I rather dement ’ti9 an 
>istoI deadicatory to some body. Weel, weel, 
lese French arc a ceevil sort o’ bodies, and nae 
>ubt you will have une rap-artie by prime-ier 
>-port-unity.” 

Just at this moment a fresh ship of the ene- 
y’s laid us athwart the bows, and opened a 
ost tremendous fire — the midship guns came 
heavily — most of their bands lay stretched 
>on the deck. Poor Will Ransom fell close 
my feet, — he had raised himself up by one 
m, and with the other supported the little 


midshipman, who had been struck by a grape- 
shot. “ Oh, my mother — my poor mother !” 
said the lad, — struggled for a moment — and ex- 
pired. Will gazed upon the youth : “ He's 
gone (said he,) his cable’s parted, and my an- 
chor's a-trip,” — laid himself down and instantly 
died. I don’t know how it was^but I felt as if 
something was choking me — my heart was al- 
most bursting ; but 'twas momentary — the an- 
gel Pity shuns the horrid scene of carnage and 
revenge, — revenge steels the heart against every 
feeling of humanity. Another heavy broadside 
shook us, and poor Tom fell into my arms, — a 
musket-ball had pierced his breast. I order’d 
some men to convey him to the cockpit, for I 
dared not quit my station, and from that mo- 
ment I lost every softer sensation of the mind. 
We were victorious ; and as soon as duty would 
permit, I hastened to my friend. Tne sur- 
geon’s assistant was just quitting his cabin : 
” Another hour,” said he in a whisper, “ and 
all will be over ; or it may be earlier.” He 
was sitting up in his cot, with his desk before 
him, attempting to write. A languid smile 
beam’d on his death-stricken countenance as I 
entered. “ See, (said he,) I am performing 
the last duty to my parents, and to one — ” here 
a convulsive spasm made a pause — “ to one I 
had fondly hoped to call my own ; — 'tis past — 
’tis over, and this heart will soon cease to heat, 
even with that feeling it will lose the latest.” I 
grasp’d his hand but could not speak. He con- 
tinued writing, finish’d his letters, and directed 
them, with the calmness and resignation of a 
Christian. “ And now (said he,) my friend, to 
your charge I commit these papers and iny little 
property ; soften the anguish of a parent’s heart, 
and sooth the sorrows of the tender female. 
Tell them I have done my duty. This minia- 
ture was designed for Oh ! — Father of mer- 

cies ! spare — spare — ” The surgeon enter’d. 
I supported his head upon my arm while a cor- 
dial was administering ; — he revived for a mo- 
ment — placed the locket in my hand, — utter’d 
the name of “ Matilda,” — breath’d short, and 
in broken whispers, “ Father, into — into thy 
hands I — I commit my spirit,” — bowed his head 
upon iny breast, and — he was no more. 

The tide was setting very strong out of 

Portsmouth Harbour, and having received ur- 
gent orders to use expedition, I directed the 
coxswain to land me on South Sea beach. 

The day was unusually fine, the garrison 
troops were manoeuvring on the Common, and 
large parties of ladies and gentlemen, attracted 
by the beautiful scene which ever presents itself 
to the view, were strolling on the shore. The 
boat grounded, and instantly, with my despaches 
under my arm, my feet press’d the dear land of 
my nativity. Only those who have been absent 
from their native country can tell the thousand 
delightful sensations, mingled with anxiety, 
which pervade the mind at once again treading 
upon British soil. Joy s well’d my heart, while 
tears started from my eyes. There is a degree 
of selfishness in our richest pleasures — an epi- 
curean delight which seldom udrnits of a parti- 
cipation. At this moment I thought only of 
inyself, — the next, — parents, brothers, sisters, 
all rush'd upon my memory. I should see them 
— hear their voices — grasp tlieir hands — oh there 
was rapture in the idea ! Pride, too, whispered. 
The despatches you carry contain certain recom- 
mendations to the higher powers for conduct in 
battle. “ I have forgot it,” said I, feeling my 

f ockets, “ What shall I do !” For by this time 
had walk’d some distance- from the boat. 
“ ’Twas his lust dying request — I’ll run back.” 
Accordingly I hastened my return, and was 


much surprised to find a crowd of people assem- 
bled near the spot. The cockswain ran to me * 
“Oh, Sir, she's dead, she’s dead! I would 
willingly have given all my prize money to have 
saved her.” “ Who’s dead ? (said I,) What dq 
you mean ? Jump into the boat, and bring the 
parcels and letters I have left there.” — “ That’s 
it, Sir, (replied the poor fellow ;) she took it up, 
and before I could prevent it, burst it open.” 
A gentleman now approached. “ I believe, Sir, 

I am speaking to the officer of the !” “ You 

are. Sir ; I hope no accident has happened ; but 
I really cannot wait. Coxswain, fetch the par- 
cels, and follow me to the Admiral’s office 
directly.” Then turning to the stranger : “Will 
you do me the favour to walk up with me, and 
explain.” — “Most willingly.” We proceeded 
onwards, and he began. “ Previous to your 
landing, a party of ladies and gentlemen were 
strolling on the beach, and admiriug the many 
beauties of the surrounding prospect. When 
vou quitted the boat, curiosity drew us towards 

it. ’Tis the ’s, exclaimed Miss , 

springing forward, My brother, my brother ! — 
Another young lady rush’d towards the boat at 
the moment the coxswain was jumping ashore 
with several small packages under his arm, and 
dropt a letter close to her feet.” — “ What is the 

lady’s name ?” said I. “ E ,” he replied. 

Had a thunderbolt struck me at that moment, 
I could not have been more paralyzed. The 
truth rushed upon my mind with tenfold horror, 
from the unknown extent of mischief my neg- 
ligence had occasioned; and I should have 
fallen to the ground hut for the timely support 
of my companion. I look’d in his face with 
agony and shame. “ Do not tell me, (said I,) 
do not tell me, but run back, if you have pity, 
gain what information you can, and bring me 
intelligence at the admiral’s office.” He shook 
me by the hand, and instantly returned. 

With a spirit almost wrung to madness, I 
rushed forward, and fortunately the commander- 
in-chief was absent. I delivered my despatches 
and was ordered to wait. Oh what torture, 
what anguish did I undergo for upwards of an 
hour ; and when released flew to the spot ; — 
but all were gone, and solemn stillness reigned 
around. I now remembered the orders given to 
the boat’s crew to come for me at the sallyport. 
Thither I hastened, and grasping the coxswain’s 
arm, “ Where, where are they, (said I,) how 
came this accident to happen ? he quick and do 
not trifle with me.” — “Oh, Sir, (replied the 
man,) she snatch’d up the letter, and was going 
to hand it over, when her eyes caught the direc- 
tion : ‘It is for me, (said she,) it is for me !’ 
Avast there, young woman, says I ; but before 
I could get it away, she made sailj and then 
broke open the hatches. I gave chace directly ; 
but before I could come alongside, she uttered 
a piercing shriek, and dropt down dead.’ — 
“ Dead !” exclaimed I, my blood curdling with 
horror. “ Dead,” rspeated the man, with an 
involuntary shudder. At that moment I felt 
some one touch my arm : 'twas the person who 
hud promised to bring me intelligence at the 
office. He drew me with him, and I followed 
almost unconscious of what I did. “ Does she 
yet live ?” said I. A convulsive sob was the 
only answer. We entered a neat but elegant 

house in street. Anguish was pictured on 

every countenance. An elderly gentleman ap- 
proached, with his hand extended, but speech 
was denied biin ’twas my poor messmate’s 
father. My companion motioned me to be 
seated, but I continued standing; when an 
opposite door was thrown open — a female rush’d 
in, and threw her arms around my neck. “ Sh% 
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lives ’ she lives !” said I ; and pulling poor 
Tom’s picture instinctively from my pocket, 
held it to her view. She raised her head ; I saw 
her features — ’twas his sister. ' Yes, (replied 
she,) Matilda still lives ; come, come, you shall 
flee her,’ taking me by the arm $ and before my 
companion cotud nrevent it we were in the ad- 
joining room. Oh what a scene was here ! 
Upon a couch lay the beautiful, the accom- 
plished, the amiable Matilda a living corpse ! 
There is a certain stupefaction of the intellect, 
occasioned by a sudden depression from the 
height of joy to the abyss of sorrow, which can 
only be compared to death. My conductress, 
whose senses were much disordered, push’d me 
towards the couch. I stood — I gazed — alive to 
feeling, but as it were alive in marble, so fet- 
ter’d was every faculty of the body. She had 
shown no sign of returning animation, except 
her breath ; ner eyes were open, glaz’d, and 
fix’d. They were towards me, and unconscious- 
ly I raised my hand, which held the portrait, 
to my face. A momentary flash of recollection 
seem’d to return ; she suddenly sprung up, 
grasp’d my arm, suatch’d the fatal picture, 
gaz’d wistfully upon it — “ Hark 1” said she ; 
taen reclining her head upon her bosom, mur- 
mured her lover's name, and breath'd her last 
An Old Sailor. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


We have received the following translations or the 
French lines for a Gambling-boose, inserted in onr 


last. — 


By G. G. 


Here avsrice your notice woo* — 
They mast be stoat who enter in : 
For ruin waits on them that lose. 
And infiuny on them that win. 


By JUVENIS. 

Tile haoat of temptation ! Abode of despair t 
Where treachery larks and avarice reigns : 
To rain these victims thon oft dost ensnare, 
Thtue to dishonour — the fruits of their gains 1 


By I. H. S. 

A place of open avarice, 

Where flows the dangerons main 
Of being rain'd by the loss. 

Or dishonour'd by the gain. 
Ashtom-under-Lin e. 


By EMMA. 

The cave of Avarice Invites thee Stranger 1 
Short is its tempting path — but certain danger— 
Rain awaits the n a nd what conflicting pain : 

Should success attend thee— dishonor’d by tbe gain. 

By N. W. HALCESRISA. 

Gave of Avarice, open, free — 

Where we seek danger, certain, plain — 

Rain’d by the loss to be. 

Or dishonour’d by the gain. 

Manchester. 


LINES SUGGESTED ON READING THE ABOVE. 


Tis gaming. 

Beware the fiend, seducing arc her looks. 

And on her lips softest persuasion sits ; — 

But ah, beware ! her breath's a pestilence. 

And from her hideous wings she shakes destruction. 
Guilt, poverty, and death attend her steps, 

And hell’s eternal horrors stalk behind : 

Thon, who the dread contagion hast receiv'd, 
Tremble l — 

Thy home shall pass into the hands of strangers. 
Thy offspring live upon the charitable. 

Thy wife, heart-broken, meet an early grave, 


Thyself an alien in thy native land ; 

Despair shall ope her mighty arms to crash thee ; 

While the arch serpent, gory suicide, 

Shall hover o'er thee on the racking winds. 

Goading thee on to break the laws of God, 

And sink into the gulph of dire perdition ! — 

Tremble, thon who art in demoulae tolls. 

Tremble, thy rain is inevitable. 

Manchester . N. W. HALCESRISA. 


ELOCUTION. 

We have been perusing with much delight the 
third edition of the Reminiscences of Charles 
Butler, Esq., and from its instructive pages 
have culled some of the most pleasing parts; 
we submit them to our readers under the con- 
viction that they will derive equal satisfaction 
with ourselves. 

MR. PITT, AFTERWARD9 LORD CHATHAM. 

44 Lord Holland describes in half a line the effect of 
Mr. Pitt’s oratory, when he intended te he severe, on 
tbe object of his severities, — ' In both Mr. Piit’a 
speeches, every word fell on Murray*; yet ao ma- 
naged, tint neither be nor any body else could or did 
take pablic notice of it, or in any degree reprehend 
him. I sat near Murray, who suffered for an hour' — 
It was, perhaps, on this occasion, that Pitt used an 
expression that once was in every irioutb. — After Mur- 
ray had snffered for some time, Pitt stopped, threw 
bis eyes around, then, fixing their whole power on 
Murray , said, < I most now address a few words to 
Mr. Solicitor *, — they shall be few, — hot shall he dag- 
gers Murray was agitated ; — the look was continued, 
— the agitation increased : — 4 Judge Festus tremble# ! ’ 
exclaimed Pitt, — 1 he shall hear me some other day.’ 
He sat down ; Hurray made^no reply ; and a languid 
debate is said to have shewn the paralysis of the house. 

44 The whole speech of lord Chatham, on the repeal 
of the stamp act, is very fine : 4 I sought for merit,’ 
said his lordship, ' wherever it was to be foond. It 
is my boast, that I was the first minister who looked 
for it ; and I found it in the mountains of the north. 
I called it forth, and drew it into yonr service. — a 
hArdy and intrepid race of men. Men, who, when 
left by our jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of 
yonr enemies, and had gone nigh to have overturned 
tbe state, in the war before the last. These men, in 
the last war, were brought to combat on your side ; 
they served with fidelity, as they fonght with valour, 
and conquered for you in every part of the world. 
Detested be the national prejudices against them ! they 
are unjast, groundless, illiberal, nnmanly. — When I 
ceased to serve his majesty as minister, it was not the 
country of the man by which I was moved : — hot the 
man of that country wanted wisdom, tod held principles 
incompatible with freedom.’ 

««|His celebrated reply to Horace Walpole has been 
immortalised by the report given of it by Dr. Johnson. 
— On one occasion, Mr. Moreton, tbe chief justice of 
Chester, a gentleman of some eminence at tbe bar, 
happened to say, 4 King, lords, and commons, or,’ — 
(directing his eye towards lord Chatham), — * as that 
right honourable member would call them, commons, 
lords and king.’ The only fault of this sentence Is its 
nonsense. Mr. Pitt arose,— as he ever did, — with 
great deliberation, and called to order : * I have,’ he 
said, * beard frequently hi this house, doctrines, which 
have surprised me ; but now, my blood runs cold ! I 
desire the words of the honourable member may be 
taken down.’ The clerks of tbe house wrote the 
words. * Bring them to me,’ said Mr. Pitt, in a voice 
of thunder. By this time Mr. MoretoD was frightened 
out of his senses. 4 Sir,’ he said, addressing himself 
to the Speaker, ' I am sorry to have given any offence 
to the right honourable member, or to the house : I 
meant nothing. King, lords and commons, — lords, 
king and commons,— commons, lords and king ; — tria 
jtmeta in tmo. — I meant nothing ! Indeed I meant no- 
thing.’ — 4 I don't wish to push the matter farther,’ 
said Lord Chatham, in a voice a little above a whis- 
per : — then, in a higher tone,—' the moment a man 
acknowledges his error, he ceases to be guilty.— I have 
a great regard for the honourable member, and, as ao 


instance of that regard, I give him ibis ad?ict:’-s 
pause of some moments ensued,— then, usoniJ a 
look of unspeakable derision, — he said io t kind of 
colloquial tone, — 4 Whenever that member noau 
thing, I recommend him te say nothing.” 

“ Once,— while he was speaking, Sir Willim Yoow 
called oat, ‘ Question, question ! ’—Lord Cb*2 
paused,— then, fixing on Sir William s look of i* 
expressible disgust, — exclaimed — ' Pardon aw, Mr. 
Speaker, my agitation when that member calls for 
the question, I fear I hear the knell of my coutn s 
ruin.’ ; 

“ When tbe Prussian subsidy, an unpopular me*, 
sore, was in agitation in tbe bouse of commons, lord 
Chatham justified it with infinite address : insensibly be 
subdued all his audience, and a murmur of approbitioi 
was heaTd from every part of tbe bouse. Availing 
himself of the moment, bia lordship placed himself k 
an attitode of stern defiance, but perfect dignity, id 
exclaimed in bis loudest tone, — 4 Is there aa Jsflrin 
among you t l*ct him stand forward, and reveal km 
self!’ 

" On another occasion, immediately after be bad fi- 
nished a speerh, in tbe boose of commons, be walked 
out of it ; and, as osoal, with a very slow step. A 
silence en&ned, till the door was opened to let hisi isto 
tbe lobby. A member then started up, sajiug, 4 1 m 
to reply to the right honourable member.’— Lord Cha- 
tham turned back, and fixed his eye oo tbe orator,— 
who instantly sat down damb bis lordship then re- 
turned to bis seat, and exclaimed, 4 Now lei ae bar 
what tbe bononrable member has to aay to ne.’ 0» 
the writer's asking tbe gentleman from whom be ktwl 
this anecdote, — if tbe house did not langh at tbe ridi- 
culous figure of tbe poor member ?— 4 No sir,’ be re- 
plied, 4 we were nil too much awed to laagb.’ 

" But tbe most extraordinary instance} of bis cn- 
mand of the house, is, tbe manner ia which he Ltd 
indelibly on Mr. Grenville, the appeliatioo of 4 the 
Gentle Shepherd.’ At this time, a song of Dr. H<w- 
ard, which began with tho words, 4 Gentle sbepbd 
tell me where,’ — and in which each stanza ended will 
that line, — was in every maath. On some ecetsat' 
Mr. Grenville exclaimed, 4 Where is owaoKjlvb 
are our means? I say again, when are onr man 1 
where is ear money ? ’ He then sat down*— «»d lord 
Chatham paced slowly out of tbe hoose, ksanfou tW 
line, 4 Gentle shepherd tell me where.' — Tbrfedts 
irresistible, and nettled for ever on Mr. Grenville lb 
appellation of 4 the Gentle 8bepherd.’” 

• Lord Mansfield. t Lord fine. 


THE VICTIM OF FIDELITY; 

A TALE. 

In Caledonia’s unenclosed wilds, 
Uncultivated, drear, and desolate. 

Where Nature io her radest garbappesrs; 

Upon a rugged mountain, hare and bleak. 

Rose tbe lone cottage of a shepherd swaia. 

Here, free from life-oorroding eare, he sprat 
His days, in an unterrnpted flow 
Of rural happiness. His sole employ. 

His flocks and herds to tend. His slender pipe, 
Whose simple notes the notaught ear could pTew*, 
And Tray, the guardian of his fleecy charge,— 
(Whose fond caresses were not flattery) 

By turns, beguil’d and eheer’d tbe vacant bears. 

Whilst thns he liv'd in aumolaeted peace, 
Urg’d by necessity, one day be went, 

On trsffick’s errand, to a neighbouring fair, 

Part of his flocks sad herds there te dispose. 
With signs and wowed looks, well andentosd 
By each, the rest, until he should return. 

He to the charge of faithful Tray consign'd. _ 
Meanwhile, the dog, who with affection bind 
His master lov'd with unremitting care. 

Tended his little flock, both night nnddsy. 
Waiting with patience his lov’d lord’s retmn- 
Full four long days detain’d by sad mwinp* 

He from tbe fair relum’d, regain’d his sol, 

And eagerly enquir’d for trusty Tray. 

Alas ! in vaia he information sought.—* 

With heartfelt grief be thus exclaimed* 44 T ** 
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« I know, — «n helpless prey thou hast become 
“To thy fidelity/* But eager hope, 

Still lisg’rtRft, and unwitting to depart 

Fiea bis detpondcot breast, wing'd bis slow foot. 

Aid to the mountain * top be basted quick. 

Hers, at his post, be found bis faithful dog. 

Watching bis flocks and bards. Him when bo saw. 
He rose, tad slowly straggled to approach — 

Aba* his strength soon fail'd. With silent joy, 

He feebly fawn'd, and lick'd his master’s band, 

Ties at his feet be fell, look'd op, and died ! 

Jfascfcsfar, Oc#. 3 M, 1823. J. W. 

AFTER BURNS. 

Is there a mao who ne'er has known. 

Or sorrow or misfortune’* frown. 

Felt the keen throbs of misery’s moan, 

Hore let him stop : 

That while be oootemplatoa this stone, 

One tear may drop. 

Who oo lift's gently flowing tide, 

Sseare from IB can prosperous ride, 

Or smoothly down its currest glide, 

la boors of peace : 

Brace let him learn, how great bis pride. 

Sock joys may cease. 

Beneath, one lies, while fortuae smiled, 

Aod all passed happy, gay, and mild, 
la jeath’s career with spirits wild. 

Could sportive play ; 

T31 care and sorrow came and spoiled 
His cheerful day. 

Whose heart could beat, whose eye coold flow. 

At other's grief, ad other's woe ; 

Whose breast in sympathy could glow. 

And not io vain : 

Tvts hot to hear, 'twaa but to know. 

And soothe their pain. 

Till poverty's relentless hand, 

Shook over bias an Ebon wand. 

Till stern adversity’s command, 

Repressed bis power ; 

Withheld his mesas and stopp'd his hand, 

In Inekless boar. 

Heuee let him learn before too late. 

However wise, or good, or great. 

Howe’er with health or wealth elate. 

To be aware : 

There’s hid In fife's uncertain state, 

Full many a snare* 

Here let hhn sit beside this tomb. 

This last retreat, this little home 
Of frail mortality the deom. 

And pensive strike 
Hi* boaom, for the time will come ; 

He'll share the like. 

Madkster, Oe #. 23*1. 18*3. Q. 


OOTIOIgM. 

LATIN ORTHOEPY. 


There is soarovly any subject involved in greater 
Parity than the pronunciation of ancient languages. 
l*r a language has ceased to bo spoken as a verasen- 
‘ league, wo earn hardly expect that its former pro- 
bation should long bo retained; but that, iu every 
Wry whore some knowledge of it is preserved, the 
monciation will be modelled, io some degree, aeoord- 
\ to the rales of their own la n g uage. This, 1 believe, 
N he found to be the case, to a very considerable 
pee, with respect to the ancient language of Rome, 
reply to the inquiry of Grammaticus, io last Satnr- 
r's Iris. I bog leave to say, that the genuine promra- 
tioa of the Lotto language is undoubtedly lost, but 
* stronger traces of it are probably to be found in 
oe European countries than in others. Those, for 
tutplo, whose languages ara obviously derived more 
mediately from the Latin, may be expected to 
ain some of the peculiarities of the ancient tongue, 
their vowel sounds will, in all probability, be nearly 


the same. If we are to judge, then, by thi* standard, 
we shall be naturally led to look to fee Italian as most 
nearly allied of any of the continental tongues to the 
ancient language of their country ; and we shall he pre- 
pared to expect that their men of learning will more 
nearly, approximate than those of any other European 
nation to the ancient standard of Latin orthoepy. I am 
not sufficiently versed in Italian literature to enable me 
to decide whether their pronunciation of the vowel 
sounds of their owo language has been borrowed from 
the Lstin, or whether their modern pronunciation of 
Latin baa not been made to coiooide with their verna- 
cular tongue. But if we shall find, that in fee pronun- 
ciation of Lntin, there is a striking similarity iu the 
majority of the continental nations, however remote from 
each other, and however little their reciprocal inter- 
course may have been, we shall then be led to conclade 
that the pronunciation which has been most generally 
adopted is undoubtedly the ooe that is most nearly 
allied to the ancient standard. It is a remarkable fact, 
therefore, that, as far us my observation extends, there 
is a very striking coincidence in their pronunciation of 
Latin, among natives of every part of Europe. Eng- 
land alone deviates farm the continental standard, while 
Scotland coincides with it as nearly as fee inhabitants of 
some neighbouring shires do in their pronunciation of 
fee English language. With respect to myself, the 
Scotch and English pronunciation of the Latin are 
equally familiar, and I can either employ fee one, or 
fee other as oironmstanoes may require. But in convers- 
ing in Latin wife natives of France and Italy, of Hol- 
land and Germany, of Hungary, Poland, and Sweden, 
I bare found that I was intelligible, only when 1 adopt- 
ed the Scottish pronunciation ; and the slight differ- 
ences which I noticed, were not snob as to occasion us 
mack inconvenience. It is evident, therefore, that the 
English pronunciation of Latin ia a perfect anomaly ; 
and seeing it is, in almost every respect, so consonant 
to fee geoius of English orthoepy, any one, however 
little acquainted with the subject, will naturally con- 
clude, that we have modelled our pronunciation of 
Latin agreeably to fee rules of our own language, rather 
than that the English tongue, which, through a long 
succession of ages, has been gradually approaching to 
its present standard, should have retained any of the 
peculiarities of the language of ancient Rome, with 
which it has so little immediate connexion. But I am 
at a loss to conceive npon what ground any one can 
suppose that ear pronunciation of Latin is at all similar 
to that of antiquity, when it is so well known, that in the 
course of a few centuries fee English itself has materi- 
ally altered its pronunciation. The pronunciation of our 
ton :ne which prevailed in the age of our maiden Qoeeo, 
is now to be found in greater perfection in the dialects 
that are spoken at a distance from the capital, and even in 
Scotland itself, than in our seminaries of learning and 
our schools of eloquence. 

Much interesting information cn the subject of Latin 
orthoepy will be foand in the introduction to Walker’s 
Key to fee Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scrifrtara Proper Names, and also to the remarks of 
Ainsworth on fee several letters of the alphabet in the 
quarto edition of his Dietioeery. Iu some particulars, 
it is evident feat fee moderns have deviated from the true 
Roman preneueiation, and in nothing more notoriously 
than to giving a soil pronunciation to the letters c and 
g, when ooming before e and i. We have good reason 
to believe that the name of the father of Roman elo- 
qoewce was neither Sisero, as we denominate him, nor 
Tckkchero , as be ia called by the Italians, bat Kikero. 
It ia hardly reasonable to think that the orators of the 
age of Augustus made no distinct ion between mslus and 
sia/w ; and yet, in oar prona.ioiation, aod as far as I 
knew, in fee pronunciation of other Eoropeans also, 
these words are andbtiogoishable. Our adoption of 
the soft pronunciation of the letter e is confessedly at 
varieuce with aoeient usage, and introduces a strange 
oonfusion and ambigaity in the language as addressed to 
the ear. Cceda and sedo , c<rpi and stpi, census and 
status, cietr and riser, cygni and signi, coma and scena, 
with many others, have with us fee same identical 
sound. 

1 beg leave here to correct a slight mistake, ioto 
which Grammaticus has fallen io his quotation from 
Mr. Walker. It is not Grotiu* but Scaiigur, of whom 
he relate* the anecdote ; and Mr. Walker thinks fee 


diversity between the Scotch and continental pronnneiar 
tion, as illustrated by the anecdote, is greatly exag- 
gerated. 

The communications of S. X. are generally marked 
by so moeh good sense that I shoold be sorry feat this 
paper should soperaede any wbiab be may furnish on this 
subject; and should this meet his eye before he has 
thoagbt of replying to Grammaticus, I would request 
him to favour ns with bis remarks, notwithstanding, on 
the subject here imperfectly bandied. 

27#A Oct . 1823. GIMBL. 


OOBRESPOlfPBlf OE. 

ON THE ART OF READING. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir. — No study seems to be more neglected in this 
town than that of Reading. I have known inquiries to 
be made to vain for a teacher properly qualified to 
give instruction in this very interesting and valuable 
acquisition. I should think it would be well worth fee 
while of any person fully rapable, to offer bis assistance 
to those who wish to study ths art upon systematic prro- 
dpiss. 1 hare reasons for believing that such a person 
would experienoa much enoonragement. 

I am. Sir, Yonr's &c. J. L. 


ON THE NEW INSTITUTION FOR SCIENCE 
AND THE ARTS. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — The writer who, in a recent number of the 
Iris, gave us some very interesting particulars respect- 
ing the Andersonian Institution of Glasgow, seemed, 
in his objections, to labour under some misoonception 
when he assumed feat the hereditary governors are to 
have free admission to every course of lectures deli- 
vered in the New Institution ; an arrangement which, 
wonld be palpably destructive of those objects which 
mainly contributed to fee formation of this very pro- 
mising establishment. The hereditary governors aro 
certainly not to have access to any lectures bat those 
which may be regularly paid for by the funds of the Insti- 
tution. If a person engage the room for a course of 
lectures which he may deliver on his own account, he 
will, of coarse, ntain the right of excluding every 
person who does not purchase his admittance lpon fee 
ordinary terms. By such lectures, therefore, fee 
funds of the Institution will be enriched, but fee here- 
ditary ^governors will not receive, and ought not to 
receive, any advantage. They can have no reasonable 
claim upon lectures, excepting those which are paid 
for by the trustees. 

By this latter speoies of lectures the Institution will 
certainly be impoverished, unless they take place very 
seldom ; and if this be the case the hereditary govern- 
ors will find, I suspect, that their great privileges are 
only nominal ; by engrossing too much in appearance, 
they will possess too little in reality ; a circumstance 
owing to the hasty, but certainly well-meant, measures, 
which were adopted at the public meeting. 

I hope yonr ingenious correspondent will again turn 
his attention to the affair: we might, I venture to 
think, have fairly expected from authority, some ex- 
planations opon the subject after the publication of his 
very plausible objection ; and I feel persoaded, feat 
when bis observations, which h*ve already exoited 
much attention, are doly weighed, they will occasion 
some alterations in the arrangements, which will dimin- 
ish fee apparent, and increase fee real privileges, ef 
the governors of the Institution. 

, My best wishes. Sir, are for the prosperity of this 
most desirable establishment. I, therefore, observe 
with deep concern the misconceptions which are proved 
to have existed by the letter above referred le, aod 
which, I fear, are likely, it not speedily removed, to 
lead to still further miss nderstand togs. 

I know that it ie utterly impossible fer human inge- 
nuity to devise any plan againat which an inveterate 
oaviller cannot frame a species of objection ; but this 
oircnmstancc ought not to induce us to omit paying, duo 
attention to a serious defect to any of our schemes, 
when it has been pointed out in a plain, candid, and 
respectful mofiner. 

A Friend to the Institution* 

Mamcksstsr , Oct . 28#A, 1823. 
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[The following letter, which has been handed 
to us by a correspondent, we willingly insert, 
as it will derive some interest from the circum- 
stance of its being the production of a youth, 
and of local curiosity to our Manchester rea- 
ders, from a knowledge that he left this town, 
to settle in that great colony, and though di- 
vided by the immensity of waters from old 
scenes, they appear feelingly to have recurred 
to him. — Ed.] 

Capa oj Good Hope, March, 1823. 

One Sunday morning, before church time, 1 strolled 
as far as Sea Point — the weather was remarkably fine — 
the son shone in all its splendour — the sky was clear, 
save a few white clouds which were here aud there 
scattered about by a gentle North West wind, which 
was then blowing lightly into the bay, and in some 
measure diminished the treat which would otherwise 
have been almost intolerable. Having reached the 
verge of the sea, 1 rambled abont from one rock to 
another, till 1 found one whereon I thought I could sit 
and take a little rest. This was a part which project- 
ed a little further out into the sea than the neighbonr- 
ing rooks, on the extremity of which was a smooth 
part, where l sat down, and fell into a state of lethar- 
gic cogitation. About ten fathoms further out into the 
•ea, were a few rocks under water : these break a con- 
siderable part of the swell, which was then beginning 
to increase and become larger, — presently an immense 
swell broke over the invisible rocks, which roused me 
from my reverie, and I found it was too near for me to 
retire in time to escape it, so I sat still expecting to 
have a good wetting. It came rolling on almost level 
with the place on which I was seated. This caased 
me to sit firm and prepare for the worst ; when, to my 
great satisfaction and surprise, instead of the spray 
bursting upon me, it all spread around me, and left 
me dry as it were on an island. Finding that I could 
sit in this place unmolested and undisturbed by the 
raging billows of the ocean, 1 took out my prayer 
book, (being the only book I then had in my pocket) 
and opened on the 137 Psalm/ which 1 cbaunted forth 
in a most masterly style, to the particular and affect- 
ing tune which I bad often beard applied to it when 
within the walls of the Collegiate church at Manches- 
ter. The ideas that now entered my mind, having just 
finished singiog, were so numerous and confused, that 
were I ever to attempt to describe them, I should soon 
find myself completely lost and bewildered. — On ris- 
ing, I discovered in the horizon a small white speck, 
which I immediately took for the sails of a vessel, and 
as the wind was then increasing rapidly, and blowing 
exactly fair for her coming in, my doubts on that sub- 
ject were soon at an end ; so after waiting half an hour 
musing and framing many curious notions in my heated 
brain, 1 beheld her distant form. — As time was roll- 
ing on, and would be, ere I reached town, full late 
for church, I made all possible speed, and arrived just 
as the church-bell was calling the last time for all good 
people to come and attend Divine service. Thus end- 
ed ray morning's walk, and, as I entered the church, 
my pleasing melancholy mnsings subsided aud gave 
way to the more delightful solace, found in the adora- 
tion of the Almighty. UNCLE TRIM. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Hughes* Concert, Theatre-Royal.—Mf. 
Hughes of our Town, had his benefit Concerts, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings last, which drew numerous 
and highly respectable audiences. — Mrs. Salmon, Mr. 
Broadhurst, and Mr. Philips, were the chief attrac- 
tions, and Mrs. Hyde, (who was, for the first time, an- 
nounced to appear in public) — Mr. Philips, who is a 
great favourite in London, proved that the partiality 
of the Metropolitan oonnoisseurs was not misplaced, be 
has a sweet and powerful voice ; and his pronunciation 
is remarkably intelligible. No eulogy of our*s can add 
to the well-earned praise of Mrs. Salmon, bat she had 
sot that appointed to her performance, in which (in 
our untutored opinion , at least) she most excels— the 
chaste, unvarnished native airs— she was rapturously 
encored, and wbat she bad to do was done, with her 
wonted excellence.— The* sympathy of the house ac- 
companied Mrs* Hyde on her dehoN— her dil 


almost amounted to panic, and notwithstanding, the sus- 
taining power of a generous audienoe, she had nearly 
sunk under th? effort. In a subsequent glee, however, 
she elicited much sweetness of voice. But we most 
not be accused of a deficiency in gallantry towards the 
ladies, if we say that Mr. Broadhurst’s “ John Ander- 
ton my Joe” distanced all competition ; whether we 
admired the sweetness of the air, the simplicity of the 
song, the affection it breathes, or the touching pathos 
with which it was delivered — it was electric ; and the 
audience testified the impression which that gentleman 
had so magically communicated, by an enthusiastic 
encore. 

Mr. Mori astonished his bearers in his concerto by 
shewing what may be performed on that small but intri- 
cate instrument, the violin, — bis execution, through- 
out, particularly oo the upper notes, was great — and 
we congratulate Mr. Hughes on the highly distinguished 
countenance he has, and so deservedly, received. 

Anatomical Stays. — We have perused a treatise 
on these stays, by Mrs. Lloyd Gibbon, which seems 
to challenge scepticism — and from the highly respecta- 
ble and illustrious testimonies annexed to it, we should 
have no hesitation in recommending to our fair readers, 
their use, as the most certain proof of their benefit. — 
W e are not hasty in oar conclusions, as we depart 
from our habitual customs, to insert what we deem of 
advantage to female comfort and utility. — See adver- 
tisement. 

A Gentleman of the Netcmarket connexion was one 
evening very officiously employed in assisting a company 
of Ladies to the attentions of the Tea Table. 

In the pleotitude of his politeness be was abont to 
repair the deficiency of eatables, by conveying a Plate 
of Toast from the fire without consulting the warmth of 
the crockery which held it. As soon therefore as be 
bad raised it, his fingers abandoned their hold, — the 
plate was demolished and the contents scattered. 

He wittily, however torned the laugh of the company 
by saying, •• I have got the Heat, but I have lost the 
Plater 

INGENIOUS ANAGRAM. 

Our Savionr was asked 
Quid est veritas ? 

Wbat is Truth ? 
be replied 

Vir est qui adest. 

The man who is present with you. 

The answer comprising every letter of the question. 

Cooke — The late George Frederick Cooke was 
known to be guilty of great irregularities and often 
improprieties, when instigated by the excess of the 
bottle, — on one of these occasions, presuming on the 
freedom which bis popularity, he thought, might licence 
him in using, when drinking with a party of gentlemen 
in a respectable wine vault, he applied some v.*ry 
course epithet* to a spirited young man near him, who 
having with great patienoe submitted to his invective 
for a considerable time, at last rose to depart, and was 
strnck by Cooke as he was retiring ; this was not to be 
borne, and the young tnan in returning the blow brooght 
the head of the performer in contaot with a pane of the 
window, which it literally dashed to atoms. — This cir- 
cumstance sobered Cooke, who was instantly collared 
by the same young man and turned out at the door ; 
after a moment’s deliberate reflection, and finding that 
he was to blame, he approached the shattered wiodow, 
took off his bat and looking through the pane said 
“ Gentlemen I crave your pardon, and find I have been 
to blame*, but now / see through my Error V* Good 
humour succeeded to the joke and Cooke was re- 
admitted. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Some Private Correspondence of Cowper the poet is an 
nounced for early publication. 

Bernard Barton is, we hear, preparing a new volume of 
Poems for the Press. 

The Gowrie Conspiracy is annonsced as forthcoming from 
the Northern press ; bat the amhor is anonymous. 

Dr. Henderson's History of Ancient and Modern Wines, Is 
nearly ready for publication. 

A new poem, entitled, “ A Midsummer Day's Dream," wiH 
speedily appear from the pen of Mr. Alberstouc, author of 

The Last Days of Herculaneum." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRY, 

And a short Memoir of that interesting and benevolent 
Lady. 

Was published on the 30th of October, Price It. 64. 
Roan-Tuck , Gilt Edges, 

pOOLF/S ELEGANT POCKET ALBUM, for 1821. 

Embellished with It Views and 5 Portraits of Dint*, 
guished Charaiters. 

Same time was published, 

POOLE’S GENTLEMAN S POCKET BOOK.eo. 
beilished with a Portrait of His Royal Highness the Dukt 
of York.— Price 2r. f id. Roan-Tuck, Gilt Edges. 

Loudon : Printed for John Pools, 8 Newgate-street; ad 
sold by all booksellers. 


ANATOMICAL STAYS. 

By the Kings Letters Patent. 

\JRS. LLOYD GIBBON, of London, respectfully 

* aunounces to the Ladies her arrival In Manchester, *bm 
they may be immediately supplied with her ANATOMICAL 
STAYS, by the King's Royal Letters, Patent; which in ptr- 
ticolaily recommended as affording great support to (he Bxk 
aud Chest, without pressure, and giving an iodUMtico tohoW 
the hgnre erect. 

At no period of time have Ladies more required good cm, 
tnan at the present, I rout the late injurious fashion of Hoop- 
ing, aud that extreme expansion of the shoulders which ii ms 
considered so iuelcgaut. 

The patent stays rectify all imperfections of ggm, 
greater care and comfort than any thing yet offered to the 
public. 

Mrs. Lloyd Gibbon’s Stays hare the sanction and moo 
mendation of the most eminent rurgeons, for those who tr? 
weak and imperfect In the spine or shoulder, — to be badosfy 
of Mrs. Lloyd Gibbon, during her residence at Mn. Ber- 
wick’s, 37 A, George Street , opposite St. James’* Church, 
Manchester. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*** has been handed to ns by his friend, and bisohsmation 
are really as painfnl to os, as those would appev to have 
been to hitn which he presumes personally to ailade lotus. 
— We do assure him that the Iris never wav nor ever *4 
knowingly, be the vehicle of private malevolence,— but 1 1 
have seen the person who acknowledges himself the aasfeer, 
and who disclaims in toto, the imputation.— Had h beta 
otherwise, the general character of the gentleman, vfe* in 
thus unhappily taken offence, is represented to m to k » 
far the reverse of what the paragraph alluded to depkti, due 
we are surprised he could for a moment draw m> naCmwi- 
ble a similitude'". — It is not long ago wc wjsre charged with i 
similar offence, although the article was copied Itt® tkt 
“ London Museum, and was acknowledged b§ w a 
quoted from that work.— Too much liberality caowt k a- 
tended to those who are in an editorial capacity, nor t«e 
much censure attached to any one who, availing hinurtf f 
the ignorance of a Journalist, on the real subject of be 
communication, should incorporate matter which mb* t^e- 
encc to other objects beyond those of amusement.-"* 
trust this explanation will be satisfactory, and that <wr co- 
respondent will be induced to look upon Iheilhir,^ 
less asperity and bitterness of feeling. 

Executioner of King Charles the 1st. — There hu, of b* 
been considerable discussion relative to the personage ™ 
decapitated this unfortunate monarch.— A Fac Stasik ct th 
Death Warrant is now very current, under which it bmsfl- 
ed on the authority of Spaviu, secretary to Cromwell, th* 
the individual was Colonel Joyce ; this was avowed by ha? 
before the first parliament of King Charles the second.— w 
Correspondent A. M. S. has forwarded to us a Tale at\ u« 
before met with, ascribing the act to anoWeawa, wk>£ 
ceived it from his great grandfather's own mouth on » 
death-bed, at the amaxlng age of onk handled aw* 
five years — there is, however, a great improbability not 
story as he must have been quite a stripling at that pen*** 
the probability is, that it never will be known—tbai tf 
not the Common Executioner there can be no doa bt-taw - 
wise the precaution of the mask would have been maeoeiwJ 
—the person who in our own day, had that dnyttp® 
on the Cato-street conspirators, was similarly cnu«*W»m 
public observation— -for our parts wc think that «*•**'! 
this tragical act is better unknown, as it would lem 
to fix an odium on those who bear the sanw 
William Wallace s betrayer is to Ibis day, in Scow w 
spited and execrated. 

We would gladly have availed ourselves of the 

by an esteemed friend, but we think any lekdiw <*** 
Young's Night Thoughts would be unpardonable, «*» 
fear it would a bo be insulting to the Judgement of csr 
• tiers. 

In consequence of the great space which we h*ve«pf* t 1*’^ 
to the account of Captain Parry's ExpcdMsn, ** ** "Z, 
peiied to relinquish our intention of the If**—?. 
valuable articles from correspondents, received *•» ***** 


Manchester : Printed and Published by 
St. Ann’s-Squarc ; to whom Adrertiwoaemt sm 
rdcations (poet paid,; may be addressed. 
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A WEEK IN LONDON. 

Written for the Iris. 

“ There ie but one London in the World*' 
said Marshal Prince Blucher as he viewed it 
from the Telegraph at the Admiralty, — and 
it was in the month of September when my 
business called me to the metropolis, where I 
had before repeatedly been, ana I thought I 
could not better give ray wife a treat than by 
taking her with me to this world of wonders ; 
the suggestion was no sooner thrown out, than 
the journey was prepared for, and never perhaps 
was so much accomplished in such a limited 
period. Oar progress was marked by nothing 
worthy of particular notice, but the heavy exac- 
tions on the road, which the inexperienced tra- 
veller suffers much by, and the coach stopped 
on the remote line or Bedfordshire, whilst the 
passengers were gratified by those interesting 
object^ of nature, the light of the glow-worm, 
and the strains of the nightingale. 

We were a good deal wearied on our arrival, 
and early betook ourselves to rest, rising be- 
times in the morning, to avail ourselves of that 
part of the day which is best suited for a 
stranger's research. 

Our business liuy with two distinguished mem- 
bers of His Majesty's Government, and occa- 
sions were numerous which presented them- 
selves to gratify our curiosity in a superior de- 
gree over most other travellers, and we were 
received with the most marked attention by the 
eminent individuals alluded to, who by a solemn 
pledge to pursue our object to a successful con- 
clusion, released us from all anxiety, aud gave 
os an unbounded licence to pursue our plea- 
rar.'s without inconvenience or restraint. From 
be unfortunate Marquis of L— we re- 

vived orders for admission into the House of 
Lords which he procured from a noble Peer 
rorposely for us, and also to the House of 

Commons from the Right Honorable , 

oad from both a regular supply of /ranks for 
ur communications to our friends. Females 
re excluded the privilege of attending the de- 
nies, and I had consequently to take the day 
)r that purpose. There is nothing remarkable 
i the interior of the House of Commons, and 
appears to be cherished more from its auti- 
uity than its decorations ; it forms that part of 
Westminster Abbey which was dedicated to St. 
tephen, and possesses just comfortable conve- 
iences for the august body who assemble there. 

is curious for a stranger to listen to the 
leeches delivered there, and to see the care- 
ssness of many, and the indifference of all ; 
w of the Members take off their hats, except 
e one who is delivering bis sentiments and a 
eat majority sit or loll in most unbecoming 
reverence. In the House of Lords much more 
corum is observed ; the bench of Bishops 
tio arc in their robes, and the presence of the 
>rd Chancellor, and Princes of the Blood 
ml, tend to give a solemnity and to com- 
rad a veneration, unknown in tnc other House. 
)und these walls is a valuable tapestiy repre- 


senting the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and 
at the upper part a superb Throne surmounted 
by the Crown, and an elegant canopy of crim- 
son velvet, on the back is embossed most ex* 
quisitely, the Royal, Arms, the whole of which 
was erected on his present Majesty's accession 
to the throne ; the richness of the drapery defies 
description. Departing hence we descended in- 
to Westminster Hall, the largest room in the 
world unsupported by pillars, and man feels 
his own insignificance most sensibly in travers- 
ing its immense space ; at the upper cud are the 
four Courts, and here may be seen streaming 
through the vast void, the long robed fraternity, 
with their wigs aud bags, or holding supient 
converse on the “ glorious uncertainties" of the 
undefined laws of England. Having admired 
this astonishing piece of architecture we pro- 
ceeded to the Abbey, and entered at Poet’s 
Corner, where are the monuments to the me- 
mory of the British Bards-^this of itself would 
be a subject for some hours contemplation : it 
was prayer time, and the chauntiug of the choir, 
accompanied by the noble organ, gave a deep 
solemnity to the contemplative mind ; we walked 
leisurely along the sacred aisles surrounded 
every where by the most splendid monuments, 

2 of which have been defaced by rude 
[, and unfeeling hearts — by wretches on 
whose souls the ray of science has never shone, 
and who must be aead to all feeling of genius 
or patriotism. As soon as the service was over 
we paid the required amount of 2#. 6d. to be 
shewn throughout — a tribute given by most 
with great reluctance, as it is undoubtedly a re- 
flection on the national dignity to extort from 
the natives of England a payment for the in- 
dulgence of seeing those works of art, which 
they themselves have been instrumental in erect- 
ing : among other splendid monuments you are 
shewn two exquisitely wTought brass gates, the 
Chapel where the Knights of the Garter are in- 
stalled, each knight having his banner and hel- 
met hanging over his stall — the fret work and 
mosaic marble pavement are rich specimens of 
art ; but what would well occupy a day of mi- 
nute study is Henry the Seventh's Chapel, which 
Cardinal Wolsey began as a mausoleum for 
himself, but which was finished by King Henry 
at an immense cost, — to a contemplative mind 
this superb sepulchre furnishes a melancholy 
picture of the instability of human greatness — 
the nothingness of human pride, — the princely 
head, which late a diadem encircled, has long 
been shorn of its glory, and the proud heart on 
which the resplendent star of royalty shone, 
has been made a bed for the worm ; such were 
our reflections when the guide, who observes an 
indecent rapidity, hurried us on to other ob- 
jects ; he led us to a folding door, which sud- 
denly opening, presents to the startled view the 
immortal Nelson in wax work, as large as life, 
habited in the very clothes in which he closed 
his honourable career, with the exception of the 
coat, which is a fac-simile, the family objecting 
to grant it, but the honours which are embla- 
zoned on it are the originals — a pin at one cor- 
ner of the Epaulette on the left shoulder marks 


the spot where the fatal ball entered ; his waist- 
coat and breeches are of white kerseymere, his 
stockings raw silk, and his shoes are surmounted 
with gold buckles — at bis feet lies his hat. 
Near this hangs the armour of General Monck, 
who brought back King Charles the Second to 
the Throne of his ancestors. Not the least in-, 
teresting sight in this venerable fabric is the 
spot where those two great political opponents, 
Pitt and Fox, lie side by side, there being only 
a few feet of earth between them, — and here 
again philosophy might have scope for reflec- 
tion — they who so often were engaged in the 
warmth of national argument, pouring out 
streams of eloquent effusion, which so often 
amounted to hostile collision, are now speech- 
less, and powerless in their “ narrow cell," — 
the stones which cover them bear the simple 
letters of W. P. and C. J. F. hut there is a no- 
ble monument erected to Mr. Pitt, and another 
to his illustrious rival is about to add to the 
thousand which adorn this edifice. It would be 
impossible for any one not actually a spectator, 
to conceive the awful solemnity and rich magni- 
ficence of this great structure — the attention is 
arrested at every step, and the eye is never 
wearied; this ancient building h&9 for some 
years been fast falling to decay, but the Dean 
and Chapter have voted a large sum, and Go- 
vernment have lately granted x 10,000 to arrest 
the progress of time's dilapidating hand; con- 
siderable progress has already been made in its 
restoration. 

We “cast a longing lingering look behind" 
as we slowly and reluctantly withdrew, and 
proceeded through the cloisters, to the Treasury, 
an immense but inelegant building, which how- 
ever, is abundantly commodious, and thence to 
the Horse Guards. 

There is a parade in St. James* Park every 
forenoon which is always attended by a numer- 
ous concourse of spectators, the admirable 
band, playing fine military airs, and their flag, 
which is fetched by a detachment from the line 
with great ceremony, bore in its centre a wreath 
of laurel, embroidered, and in gold letters 
around it — Badajos, Vimeira, Ciuaad-Rodrigo, 
Salamanca, Talavera, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Or- 
thes, Thoulouse, — and in the laurel wreathe, 
Waterloo; these relieve Guard at the Royal 
Residences, and it is well worthy the visit of a 
stranger. The Horse Guards itself forms one 
of the entrances to the Park, and is a handsome 
and commodious building, adjoining which is 
the Admiralty, with the Telegraph on the top, 
by which in clear weather communications are 
made to, and received from, the out ports in a 
few minutes. Opposite the great entrance from 
the Horae Guards is erected the celebrated mor- 
tar cast by order of Marshal Soiilt to throw 
bombs into Cadiz, a distance of four miles, and 
an ‘inscription upon it expressive of the grati- 
tude of tne Spanish nation to his Majesty, to 
whom it was sent as a present; the large Gun 
is also at one end, mounted on Egyptian 
sphinxes, and is remarkable for its curious 
workmanship. The walks are particularly fine, 
and are lined with trees the whole way; pro- 
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seeding towards St. James’ Palace you are struck 
with the Pagoda and Bridge over the Serpentine 
River, erected in honour of the visit of the al- 
lied Monarchs to this country, when it was bril- 
liantly illuminated, and though the erection was 
considered temporary, it has been suffered to 
temain, as it nas been found a great public 
convenience. St. James’, at which you arrive 
at the termination of the walk, is a plain, heavy, 
brick building, and has no appearance whatever 
of being the residence of even a nobleman — it 
is of great antiquity, but the interior presents 
ample accommodations for public levees, aud 
many of the rooms are superbly furnished. 

In the Stable Yard of the palace are apart- 
ments for several of the Royal Dukes when re- 
sident in town, and a vast collection of antiqui- 
ties are shown to the visitors. 

(To be continued.) 

ON A WWH TO RETIRE INTO THE COUNTRY. 


At tec an quiet, et it etc la fa lie re vita. 

Dives opurn variorum; at lati# otia funriis, 

S pel anew, viviqae lacot; at frigid* Tempe, 

M ugituvqae boom, mollisqne Mb arbore aomni 
Non abeunt. Virg. Georg, lib. 1, v. 467, dec. 


Long io rain I’ve sought to find 
A rural mansion to my mind ; 

Oft l‘ve rang’d the country o’er. 

But could never yet explore 
A convenient situation. 

On whose lofty elevation, 

I might build a handsome seat — 

There to enjoy the pleasures sweet 
Of a peaoeful country life. 

Far from the bustle and the strife 
Of the town’s tumultuous noise. 

And all its satiating joya. 

Ob ! might I have my heart’s desire. 
To the country I’d retire ; 

There I’d buy a small estate. 

Nor too little, nor too great, 

A few acres in extent. 

Unincumber’d with chief-rent; 

The distance from the town should be, 

A pleasant walk. — miles two or three. 
Then I would a spot seleet, 

On which a house I might erect. 

On some rising euinenoe, 

There I’d fix my residence ; 

Modern it should be and neat, 

Devoid of every strange conceit. 

Taste should through the whole pervade. 
Handsome, yet without parade. 

The garden aod the pleasure ground 1 
Should with the fairest flowers abound, J 
And perfume all the air around. j 

And the orchard should bring forth 
The choicest fruit of finest growth. — 

Let the distant hills around 
Be the landscape’s utmost boond. 

And the spacious plain between, 
Blending light with darker green. 

Add to this wbate’er conduces 
To please the fancy, or for use is. 

Here in sucb a snug retreat, 

I’d shun tbe follies of the great ; 

And from the faults of others, learn 
Tbe same myself to ’scape in turn. 
i?rom every plant or flower, derive 
A useful lesson bow to live. 

My sole employment should be tills, — 
To study Nature as she is. 

Oft would I seek the lonely cell, 

Where Contemplation loves to dwell. 
And in a sober garb array’d, 

I’d gently woo the silent maid : 

Til) thoughts sublime my senses close. 
And lull my soul to sweet repose. 

Ifiaadtofer, 1823. 


W. 


ANTIQUITIES OF FREEMASONRY. 


We have read a very excellent criticism on a 
publication of the Rev. George Oliver, Vicar of 
Clee, in the county of Lincoln, who, in attempt- 
ing to rescue his favourite institution from all 
possible imputations, by proving it to be of all 
other institutions the wisest, oldest, purest, and 
best, has laid himself open to some laughable 
sarcasms from a writer in the Litemry Museum. , 
Amongst other drolleries, the witty reviewer j 
takes notice to observe, that Mr. O. labours j 
hard to trace masonry further than the creation j 
of Adam, assuring his reader that if any men 
had existed before that patriarch, they must 
infallibly have been masons — and remarks, that ' 
it reminds him of the Welshman, who in 
tracing his origin through a long volume of 
manuscript, was not satisfied when completed, 
and inserted a note at the end “ About this time 
the fP< 9 fld teas created ” 1 1 1 

To those who are masons however a notice of 
their Reverend Brother’s zeal will not be un- 
pleasing, and to those who are not , it may 
afford some satisfaction to know what the prin- 
ciples are they profess — we give them as we 
find them recorded by a dignified member of 
that mystical conclave, with our ardent wish 
that they may so teach, that their 

“ Good Light may be seen by all men.’* 

He commences with what is requisite for a 
good mason — 

Honour and probity, diligence and assiduity, truth 
and fidelity, years' lesrning Snd experience, are unit- 
edly necessary to constitute “ a good and virtuous 
Mason;” for Masonry is the perfection of all tbe arts 
aod sciences. As s knowledge of medicine, astrono- 
my, morality, and legislation, formed the great essen- 
tials of tbe ancient mysteries ; so faith, hope, and 
charity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, aod justice, 
form constituent parts of the one science of Masonry, 
which has been held in the greatest estimation in every 
age of the world . 

Under the head of symbolical instruction, we 
have the following clear and satisfactory expla- 
nation of Masonic symbols : 

From tbe chequered ground-work of a Mason’s lodge 
to its splendid and celestial covering, it contains no 
point, part, or secret, which does not convey a fund 
of valuable information. Tbe Mason in bis full cloth- 
ing is a striking emblem of integrity, and a perfect 
model of wisdom, strength, and beauty. The white 
apron, gloves , and wand, which are characteristic of bis 
profession, have a direct reference to tbe innocence 
and parity with which he ought to be invested, by an 
adherence to the invaluable lessons which they contain. 

Tbe Bible, square , and compass point out tbe saored 
source of bis faith, and tbe rectitude of his praotioe ; 
for while the former, which is always open in tbe 
lodge, is considered the rule snd standard of bis faith 
and hope, tbe two latter have the same reference to bis 
life and actions. 

The compass is appropriated to tbe Grand Master, as 
the supreme governor of the institution, because it is 
tbe most comprehensive and useful instrument in form- 
ing plans and designs, which belong exclusively to his 
province : for on the art and judgment with which be 
applies this instrument depend tbe general beauty and 
harmony of the whole. Tbe square belongs to tbe bre- 
thren in genera), because their obligations are founded 
upon, and they are consequently bound to square their 
actions by, the principles of virtue and right reason. 
From these visible symbols Masonry teaches, in its 
beautiful and expressive phraseology, to keep within 
compass, and act upon the square with all mankind, 
bnt more particularly with brethren. 

The jewels, both moveable and immoveable, have a 
significant reference to wbat is most dear am} valuable 


to man in his mortal state ; exposed, as he is, ts aor- 
row, sickness, pain, and adversity. Tbe ig**, „ 
instrument by which troth and perfection an tttabed 
in sll manner of architecture; and coasequeody itcan. 
mends morality and justice io sll our comneroe with 
mankind. Tbe level is an emblem of eqaslity, udde. 
monatrates, that as we are descended from tbe same 
stock, partake of the same nature, and shire tbe same 
hope, we ought strictly to render onto others (be sum 
measure of kindness and affection which, in aimilw 
circumstances, we should require of them. Tbe nhad 
is an emblem of integrity, and admonishes ns to walk 
uprightly in oar station ; to bold tbe scale of jostice ii 
equal poise ; to observe tbe happy medium betwees 
intemperance and rigid self'deaial ; apd to make oar 
passions and prejudices coincide with the straight line 
of duty. Tbe tracing board refers to the correct pW 
and designs traced by the great Architect of tbe Uni. 
verse in tbe Holy Bible, which constitute tbe sennit 
and perfection of a Mason’s faith and hope. We bare 
also other emblematical jewels, to denote tbe mind tf 
man m in its progress from iafanoy to eld age, fron ig- 
norance to knowledge. In the dawn of life, usceid- 
vated nature feels its own inferiority, sod is like s 
rough and shapeless stone newly taken from tbe qssnj, 
which requires tbe skilfal band of patient isdutr; t 
mould it into form. Manhood succeeds, and tbe ripes* 

: ing faculties, emulating perfection, press on with dili- 
gence snd assiduity, to the great object of rsliosal 
attainment. And when old age comes oa, tbe placid 
mind, reflecting on a well spent life, devoted to scU 
of piety and virtue, looks forward to another sad i 
better state of existence, where, infinitely perfect, it 
will be filled with the fullness of God. This state of 
mind may be aptly compared to a well wrought nd 
highly polished cubical stone , accurately exset io sll its 
lines and angles ! which though minutely tried with tbe 
square and compass, will be prooeuooed good, perfect, 
and complete. 

The most brilliant virtue prudence is represented is 
a Mason’s Lodge by a biasing star , which is placed n 
the centre that every Mason’s eye may be upon it, t« 
expand bis heart and influence his actions; that hi j 
conscience may never condemn him for exceeding lit 
bounds which prudence prescribes, and that be but 
always be animated with the cheering reflect! os of its 
unqualified approbation. 

The groundwork of a Lodge points out tbe recir- 
rence of prosperity and adversity with which tbe life of 
man is variegated and chequered ; and admisisten the 
most soothing consolation under the pressure el cala- 
mity er affliction. 

The covering of a Lodge is that soperb eauopy spread 
over it by tbe Almighty Creator of adl things. Ik 
blue, purple, apd crimson covering of the first tee pit, 
erected to tbe exclusive worship of God by Moses is 
tbe wilderness, was a striking symbol of this splendid 
arch, illuminated with the rays of that great isd bus- 
ing luminary which conveys life, light, sadmoticols 
all earthly things. The ground and covering are con- 
nected by means of a ladder consisting of thru 
pal steps , and resting on tbe Holy Bible; by which » 
Mason, who firmly exercises tbe virtoes they repre- 
sent, hopes to leave behind’ the unsatisfactory permits 
of mortality. 

The history of Masonry is then traced dots, 
with a marvellous minuteness aod unquestion- 
able accuracy, to the time of King of Solomon 
The erection of the temple appears to be tbe 
greatest of all epochs io masonic annals. We 
will not deprive our readers of tbe knowledge 
of how much this magnificent production d 
Masonry cost : 

If we take the valuation of the tales! fron 
pandas, tbe expense of the building ud onmctS 
amounted to 6,904,322,5001. sterling! Dm vita d 
tbe gold vessels alone was 545,296,2031. storing, cri 
the silver ones 439,344,0001. Added to tbw utrclfc 
wages, provisions, aod other necessaries lor I2O.0W 
workmen and 70,000 slaves, for upwards of tens 
years ; besides 300 grand masters, snd 3,300 artntab 
to whom, in addition to their wages, kiag Satan* 
presented, as a free gift, 6,7 63,9774 
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FARB THEE WELL. 

<( Ah! erael tfeavn, that «*de bo car# for lore.** 
Dryden s Virgil. 

Fare thee well, iweet girl, for ever, — 
Farewell hopea which late were bright ; 

0 that those oor persons sever 
Could th* affections disunite ! 

Since all earthly bliss is fleeting, 

Woald this heart was made of stone, 
Which, tboagh broken, yet is beating, 

Beating still for tbee (done ! 

Whilst it throbs, a lover's anguish 
Deep within conceal’d most lie ; 
long as life it there may languish, 

Bat till death can never die. 

Oft my so el will seek to borrow — 

Rest from torment, ease from pain, 

But must see each rising morrow, 

Bring an aching heart again ! 

And at each poor weak eodear our 
To repel corroding care, 

Feel that dreadful thought for ever 
Gnawing like a vulture there. 

Much too busy recollection 
Will present a happier day — 

See, in painful retroapection, 

Joys for ever pass'd away. 

Now we must, like those who travel, 
Diffrent roads thro* life pursue ; 

May each stage to thee unravel 
Some delightful scene to view ! 

Bat when time hat far remov'd thee, 

Wilt thou not against tby will 
Think of him who long has lov’d thee, — 

Pity him who lovea thee still? 

Fancy then shall see tbee trying 
Inward sorrow to conceal. 

Oft metbinks shall hear thee sighing 
O'er the wounds thou canst not heal. 
Paaee, my dearest — cease repining, 

This prophetic eye oan see 
Providence is yet designing 
Future happiness for thee. 

Then for wbat I feel I care not. 

Welcome, sorrow— come despair; 

Grief is gladness — death I fear not — 
Answer'd is my fervaut pray'r. 

Fare thee well ! May some kind spirit, 
Uov'ring o’er tbee, guard thee still, 

Mike tbee truest peace inherit, 

8afely guide from ev'ry ill. 

Solid Miss to theo discover, 

Till the solemn fun'ral knell 
Tells for thee his rare is over — 

Tolls a tflnal “ Pare thee well !” 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


From the Literary Gazette. 

Tk: oac» nk nac, quick quack, ric rac, jlmcrsek, Iweedl'em 
dee— 

And tiof-a-rio gating, to clink the chink's the music still 

for me. 


“ Ha, ha, ha! ” chuckled Sam Halliards ; “ Haugh, 
hsugh, haagh ! ” roared Tom Pipes, on seeing an ancieut 
Israelite with his shop, i.«. bis petit bi-joux box, on 
Ins back, advancing from the College towards the Prise 
Pay Office. They remember'd old times, when these 
rats practised their arts and nibbled op the hard-earned 
substance of all jolly Tara, under the moderate advan- 
tage of sheat per abent. 44 C'est nn bon jeo,” said old 
Sam, who bad pick'd up a little bad French while a 
prisoner at Verdun — “ C ett on bon jen : aid by the 
piper of war 'tia old Soloman Sohernbac, that used to 
live near the Bine Poets on Portsmouth Point ' Solo- 
mon, my old buck, bow are yon ?" — “ Vera veil, tank 
you, m« deer.” — 44 That’s right, my hart ; and how does 
the world wag, Solomon ?” — 44 Like do littel boys io 
fle merry-go-round at de fair — dem as vat got de penny, 
ride in de coash ; dem as got no more as von ha-penny, 
ride on de horse ; and dem, to whom a far-thing is 
feoneisb, tramp troo de mod, and ran round mid de 


reat. Oh, de varld is just like de merry-go-round ! ” 
— 44 Why, that puts me in mind (aays Tom) of the 
volunteer blackguards of Yankee town, when the ivory 
sergeant tells 'em to fall in : : Hear-a, all you hab one 
shoe, one locking, ' tan in de front ; all you hab do 
shoe, no locking, tan io de centre ; all you bab yam 
foot jiggery-toe, tan in de rear.’ But bow is it you’re 
crawling about here, Solomon, like a snail with your 


| “ Ob Lord ! Oh Lord ! de very rtmerabramh makesh 
l me shweat again ! Dere, let me go, let me go.” “ No, 

| no, we ain’t done with you yet, you most freshen the 
nip. Come, it’s of no manner of use to refnae ; the 
name of Solomon Sbonbock, of Portsmouth Point, 
would operate like a ‘charm in oar hive, and should we 
whisper it, you’d have a swarm of blue-bottles foul of 
your box again.” “ Oh dearl Oh dear! Veil, veil. 


•hop on your shoulders? You ought to have made j come along mid you.” So away they set off for the 
your fortune, and retired to your country-house. I’ve I Jolly Sailor. On ascending the 


your 

known you un juif mech&nt ever since I first went 
to sea a boy.”— 44 Yea, I have been de Jew merchant 
vf d I was no more high dan dis shtick. I came from 
Hollands ven I vas littel baby : but country-house ! 
No, no, I am very poor man.” — “ Come from Hollands, 
eh ? Well, I always thought you a spirited fellow — 
above proof ; bat take care you ain’t caught in a gin 
at last.”—* 4 Aye, aye, (saya Tom,) he'll have a country- 
house before long, for the county jail is fitting up for 
him.” — 44 Get along mid your vaggery, 1 never cheated 
a shoal in my life.”— 44 That’s very likely, (says Sam ;) 
but there’s maoy a poor body has play’d a losing game 
through your dealings, else you wouldn’t be making 
head -way to yon Office.” — 44 Vat you insbult me? Go 
as your vays ; but shtop, vill you buy a good vatch ?” 
— 44 Wat oh, Solomon? No, no, I've bad watches 
enough in my time, without buying one now. You 
don’t recollect me, I see. What, have you forgotten 
the old Triumph, and the para-shoot descent you had 
from the foregratings to the cockpit ? — shop, watohes, 

coliflchets, and ” — 44 Ha ! vat vas you oue of de 

roguesh dat sSteal ma propertiesh mid your gmlly-fisb- 
hooka ? Forget it ? never. I losht more as von bun- 
der pounds.” — 44 Avast tbeie, Solomon, avast ! Didn’t 


stairs to the long room, 
old Donald Mao Bean was heard singing, with Stento- 
rian lungs, 

44 And mair if you'd be knowin. 

I've sail'd with Commodore Owen, 

And with Sir Pultney Malcolm I have nobly faced the foe ; 
But now in Greenwich moored, * 

With grog and bacca stored, 

I swivel like a peg-top round upon my timber toe, 

I swivel like a peg-top round upon my timber 1 66666 li” — 

shaking the last note with all the grace of a Bray-em, 
and swinging round like the dervises before the won- 
derful lamp of Aladdin. Oscar Byrne couldn’t hold a 
candle to him. Donald was singular in his understand- 
ing, and always made it a standing rule to sing this song 
in character. He was still in rotary motion when they 
enter’d. 44 More like a humming-top than a peg-top,” 
cried Jem Breeching ; while Sam Quketoes, catching 
sight of old Solomon, started up, exclaiming, 44 Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us ! Wbat, my gentle 
master ! Oh my sweet master ! Oh you memory of old 
Sir Rowland, what makes you here ? '* — 44 Mair like 
uoto an Oliver Ilian a Rowland, (amid Hamtish Mogan ;) 
or you may ca' him bornie, sootie, clootie, seeing 1 ken 


the ships company make it up to you ?— they had their | welI . (if aald Solomou Sh.nb.ck, frae’ the Point aj 

frn m onH «nn mnr “ I Inna m* nnnanmnr.e i _ . .. .. . ■ w 


frolic and you your mooey.” — 44 Upon ma oonshieoce 
dat sblipt ma memory ; but ’tvasalmosht cosht ma life.” 
— 44 What was it ? (said Tom Pipes.) Come, Sam, 
let's have it, and then our honest frifend here shall treat 
us with a glass a -piece for old acquaintance sake.”— 

44 Vat me ! Blesh ma heart ! blesh ma heart ! Vy , I’ve 
got no more as von twopence in de varld bat observ- 
ing a handsome 'silver medal suspended fiom Tom’s 
neck, he hastily added, ** Vat vill you take for dat, ma 
dear ?” — “ Ha ! ha ! (saya Tom,) twopence won’t buy 
it, old Sbylock ; ’twas gained with my blood, and I've 
too much flesh about my heart to part with it ’ — 44 Vera 
veil, I masht go, dear.” — ** No, no, let’s have Sam’s sto- 
ry, and you shall Hand by and correct him if his memory 
should fail ; for to give the devil his jew, 1 do not think 
you would willingly tell the truth.” — 44 Not for the varld, 
not for the varld ; hot ’tisb getting late, and the Offish 
will be clothed.” — 44 Just as 1 suspected, eh ?— the old 
song to a new tune — 

4 Oh that the bullets may Seattle his nob. 

For I’ve got his will and power.' 

But come, come ; Fnire un bon mine a manvais jeo.” 
44 That’s a jeo de mot,” says Sana. 44 Mo ! vat yon 
mean? Mo! my name is Solomonah.” What your 
Christian name?” — “ Bah ! give me ma box, and let me 
go as my vays.” 44 So you shall presently, bat I must 
hear the story first.” 44 Blesh ma heart give me ma 
box, I say— I vill call for help.” 44 Do, my old Bf*-a- 
bite, and bring down a whole boat of Philistines up— 
you.” 44 Vat are you going arter?” — “Tootses vows, 
and let’s bsve the story.” 44 Ah ! yon vill teaab me ts 
death.” 44 Why, d’ye see, (says Sam,) we were laying 
moored at Spithead : Captain L— commanded os then ; 
and Will Scott, Jack Armstrong, and old Harry Bart- 
lett, bought each of them a watch of Solomon here. 
But soon after there was a stoppage in their insides ; 

. the balance-wheel had no motion, and then they dis- 
covered beat part of the bowels w era wanting. The 
complaint at last became general, so they determined to 
play the rogue a trick. Vera veil? 'tish all verm 
pretta ! ” — 44 Why yon know ’tis true, Solomon. Well, 
pay-day came, and he was permitted to be a board with 
all his traps ; and so he spresd (hem all out on the fore- 
grating, making a grand display. There was bis seal- 
ing-wax of brick-dnst, copper-gilt-gold rings, pencils 
without lead, watches without guts, lockets to pick 
you r pockets, and a hundred other imposing articles.” 
44 Go on, go on, *tia all vera pretty! '—“Why you 
carn’t deny it. Well, d’ye see, one of the sufferers, 
unobserved, made a rope’s end fkst to the grating ; they 
gave it a bowse upon deck, and away west old Sotomos.” 


Portsmouth. How’s aw wi’ yon? Gie’s your paw, 
mon, yoo’re unco welcome. Sit ye doon, sit ye doon, 
and dinna fash your gab about that burthen o' sins, that 
pedlar’s hump. You’re amongst honest men, Solomon, 
you're amang st honest mem.” 44 Arrah be aisey , (roar'd 
Teddy .) he's a solo-man, and not to be play’d upon by 
every body ; sure isn’t be going to do the note thing 
now ? Oob, call for a pint of Jew-nipper, and after that 
we’ll tryo to du*4t in a quart-etto.” Every one bad 
something to say, for he was well known to all. The 
beat ohair was offered, but he preferr’d making a throne 
of bis box, for oogent reasons. 4< Gemmen, (said Jem 
Breeching,) Gemmen, oor old friend has consented to 
treat us with a bowl of puooh.” 44 Vat me ! Blesh ma 
heart! No, no, I carn’t afford it Vy, you vill ruin 
me ! Blesh ma heart ! No, no! ” Jem gave three loud 
raps un the floor with his wooden pin, which sounded 
like a paviour’t rammer,- a well-known signal; and 
enter landlord. 44 A bowl of punch for Mr. Shacabac ; 
and d’ye hear, shipmate, let it be good, for friends don’t 
meet every day. ' The pnnoh was brought. 44 Fill 
your glasses, gemmen, (said the President, rising on 
his foot .) Hera's the King oor Royal Master — God 
bless him ! ” drank with spirit — d animation ; when 
old Ben Marlin got upon his leg — 44 Gemmae, we have 
jnat drank to the health of our gracious Sovereign, and 
every true and loyal heart glows with fervour at the 
name ; bnt let us not forget old friends — ooe whose 
honest, smiling, happy oounteoance must be well re- 
member’d by many of os. Aye, I recollect onoe on 
board the Yacht be oalob'd sight of me with the grog 
kit. 4 Here, here, brother, here, here, (aays he ;) 
wbat, what, wbat ’s that? 4 Grog, an’ it please your 
Majesty,’ says I. 4 Please you most — please you most ; 
but, but, let’s taster-let’s taste ; ' and so be takes a 
swig, first nodding bis bead in a friendly way, as much 
as to say, Here’s to you. It did my heart good to see 
him. 4 Very, very strong, very strong — no sugar, 
though.' And then be used to stand and talk with old 
Mr. Porteeos, the Master, about Duncan's action, aa 
affable as if he’d been one of the ctew. I pull’d the 
stroke-oar of the barge that 'ere day he embark’d from 
the College stairs for a trip down the River, and Sir 
Edward Trollope steer’d the boat : it must be between 
twenty and thirty years ago. How kindly he look'd ! 
Every teaman loved him aa a father. So now I give 
you, The lasting memory of the poor Tars’ Friend.” 
This was drank in solemn silence, and by some bedew'd 
with a tear ; it awoko old feelings and recollections, till 
Jack Ratllin, who has a tolerable good voice, struck up, 
“Khould auld Acquaintance be forgot? ” in which be 
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was occasionally joined by til friends. At the conclu- 
sion of the aong, Sam Quketoea got np y his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling — " Brave Peers of England, pillars of 
the State. To yon Dake Humphrey must unload bis 
grief." " Och, bold yonr blarney, (says Barney 
Bryan.) we’ll have no grief while the grog is abroach. 
Come, Solomon, yonr toast" — 44 Charity to de Cfiristi- 
aosh” — "And honesty to Jews," rejoin’d Teddy; 
drank with the amendment. Song with infinite bnmonr 
by Sam Halliards, " I am a gay Jew Pedlar." "We 
only wants Tommy Pakenbam’s band, (said Dick 
Wills,) to have as good a roary-tory-o as they have at 
the Uproar-house. Don’t yon remember it, Sam, when 
we were off the Western Islands ? Tommy commanded 
the * Le Juste,’ and one day be dined aboard of ns along 
with Lord Hew ; and so the mode was playing ou the 
poop : < What’s that noise, my Lord ? (says Tommy,) 
— we can scarcely hear one another speak.* — ‘ Oh 
Captain P. (replied bis Lordship, lifting up his long 
neck,) * that is my baod, and a very good one too.' 

4 Very likely, very likely, my Lord, hot it almost stons 
one, and spoils conversation.’ A few days afterward 
the Captain of the squadron dined with Sir Thomas, and 
all at once there was the most dreadful howling, squeak- 
ing, grunting, snorting, as if a legion of foul fiends were 
bellowing in their ears. Up jump’d his Lordship : 

4 What’s the matter — what’s the matter, Captain P. — 
what can be the matter ? ' — 4 Oh, ray L»rd, 'tis only my 
band, and a very good one too.’ He bad ordered the 
butcher and poulterer to seize all the pigs op in the 
xnizen rigging, and arrange them according to the 
gammon, or gammock, I think they calls it ; however 
there they stuck, black and white, like the keys of an 
bog-un, and a man play’d upon ’em with a rope’s end. 
There was liam-ony, with your minuros and crotchets, 
^our tenors and hog-staves — a modern Pig- real ion ! 
But I don’t know how it happened, they didn't keep 
very good time, and put one another ont ; yet with a 
good deal of swine-ging they made a shift at last to get 
through that beautiful composition by Friar Bacon, 

* They say little Pigs make very good pork ; ' but all 
hands pronounced it a terrible bore." 44 Arrmb, take 
eare, Sam Quketoes, (cried Teddy,) every body knows 
as knows you, that if your nose gets ioto the punch it 
will make it boil, and scald your throat, so it will." 
44 Gentlemens, I munlit bid you good day ; it ish almosbt 
tea-time, and my old bonesh want resht." 44 Hoc mihi 
tecum bone est," (roared Teddy n^ain.) You ninst 
not start a peg till we’ve finish’d the supernaculum ; 
and I’d give yon law *or it, but tljat I know you are 
well acquainted with — -Jew-dish-all proceedings." 
"List to the chield— list fo the cbield," said Hameish. 
" List, list, Oh list ! ” (continued Sam Quketoes, point- 
ing at Teddy ;) See, each particular hair now stands on 
end like quills upon the fretful pc rk-you-pio ; and there 
is a round unvarnish’d tail disclosed, while his huge 
barnacles, like glass-eyers on a lofty mountain, look 
with a chilling ass-pect on the mole below that guards 
the entrance to his covered way.” 44 1-ma-go nos-tri, 
(replied Teddy,) but I wont take it in snuff*. Your 
nose should be tried by the tbumh-ometer, hut that I 
am afraid to burn my fingers. There’s a face, latiue 
red-ditum ; it would do for a fieri facias — it puts Jem 
Breeching’s to the blush, and all the rest out of counte- 
nance ; you might cook a chop at it at any time. Then 
for eyes, aro’t you monoculous miseret me tu-i ; ’tis all 
my eye to talk about it. You and old Barney are a pair 
of spectacles, for yonr left eye is on the right side, and 
his right eye is left. See'how they look at each other, 
like crows peeping into a pitcher ! And if that spark- 
ling eye of yours, Sam, was in Dick Will’s mouth, 
there’d be a pretty transparency like a Chinese lantern." 
" Order, gemmeo, order! (cried the Presideut.) 
You’re both mirrors of fun, but don’t cast reflections 
upon one another. Seeing what I have seen, seeing 
what I now see, you’re a couple of the ugliest mogg’d 
rogues that ever I seed in my life, excepting the King 

of P , who beats us all. Howsotnever, you may 

easily settle your difference, as they do a Scotch 
account current: 44 As for you, Sara Quketoes, I owe 
you nothing , you owe me as much,’ and then sign your 
name — Teddy O’Shaugnessy. And so, Gemmen Quid- 
linms, I beg leave to make a motion for evacuating the 
chair." Agreed to nem. con. : and Solomon departed 
with the hearty tbanka of all hands, who retired to 
Iheir peaceful, comfortable cabins. 

An Old Sailor. 


STANZAS 

AddretMd to a Now Born Infant, 

Sweet babe ! around whose smiling brow 
Peace, innocence eternal move, 

As beodiog o’er thy beauties, now, 

A mother sheds her looks of love ; 

Sweet babe! there’s not a simple thought 
Once imag’d in thy angel face. 

That is not still as qaickty caught, 

Nor which slje longs again to trace; 

Whilst every love, and every joy. 

Beam in the sparkle of thine eye. 

Sweet stranger ! let us welcome thee 
As some kind spirit, sprung from night. 
Around whose footsteps there shall be 
One endless stream of heavenly light; 

For thoa as yet, know’st no despair, 

No grief, no sorrow, all ia joy, — 

The tears of heart-corroding care 
Have never wet that laughing eye ; 

Then welcome to the hours we find, 

And leave tby infant world behind. 

Sweet floweret ! tbou art yet, but poor 
'And weak, — full many days must come 
Ere thou shalt raise thy bead secure, 

And smile in fullest, fairest bloom ; 

There’s many a chilling frost thou’lt find 
And many a danger lurking nigh ; 

There’s many a desolating wind, 

May all thy little hopes destroy- 7 - 
And leave thee as the lonely flower, 

That blooms and withers in an hoar ! 

Sweet bark ! thy snowy sails are set. 

The breeze blows briskly, and the deep 
Ia calm as thy soft bosom, yet. 

Where nought but hopes and blessings sleep. 
Haste ! — thou hast many ports to hail 
Upon thy devious, trackless way. 

Before thy fleeting, anxious sail, 

Shall gain the land of endless day, 

Yet oh ! midst all, still mayst thoa prove 
A father’s care, a mother’s love ! 

Nov. 4/A, 1823. H. B. P. 


SINGULAR BIOGRAPHY. 

Joseph Fowke, Esq. 

This gentleman, who died about thirty years 
ago, at a very advanced age, was an intimate 
and much esteemed friend of the celebrated 
Doctor Samuel Johnson's. — He entered into the 
service of the East India Company, at the early 
age of seventeen. He remained at Fort Saint 
George till about the year 17*18, and was so 
high in the opinion of Ins employers that, when 
he returned to England, he was* pressed by the 
secret committee of the East India Directors, 
to accept the government either of Madras or 
Bengal. This offer, however, he declined ; and 
remained in England, till J77L when he again 
returned to India. 

Some differences of opinion unfortunately 
occurred between him and the provisional go- 
vernment, which ended in his being tried, in 
June 1775, in the supreme court of Bengal, 
under two indictments. The verdict, in the first 
of them, was, “ Not Guilty." But in the se- 
cond, which came on immediately afterwards, 
and in which he was implicate/! with Maha 
Rajah Nundocomar and Roy Rada Churn, the 
verdict was, “ Joseph Fowke and Nundocomar, 
guilty ; Churn, not guilty." 
j In the year 1788, Mr. Fowke finally quitted 
I Bengal, with a recommendation from Lord Corn- 
wallis to the Court of Directors in England, as 
I a person entitled to receive the pension which 
I wag promised to their servants, returning from 


Bengal out of employment, in their General 
Letter, dated September 21, 1785 ; which letter 
directed, that ‘ such persons, (described in the 
letter,) whose fortune was not equal to £10,000, 
should receive as much annually as, with the 
interest of his own money, should make up an 
income of £400 per annum.’ This recommend- 
ation, however, the Directors, in the firat in. 
stance, rejected; but after some time had 
elapsed, the claim was discussed in the Home 
of Commons, and certain resolutions were 
passed in his favour. First, that the petitioner, 
Joseph Fowke, had proved the allegations con- 
tained in his petition ; and, secondly, that be 
was entitled to the pension or allowance pro- 
mised to be paid, by the East India Company, 
to their servants, as expressed in their General 
Letter of the 21st of September, 1785. 

Mr. Fowke retained the vigour of his intel- 
lects to the close of his life ; and what, perhaps, 
is still more remarkable, considering the usual 
declension in the hand-writing of most elderly 
ersons, he continued to write, till his death, a 
and of singular firmness and beauty. The ac- 
tivity of his mind, and liveliness of his imagi- 
nation, remained to the last ; as is manifest 
from various interesting letters which he wrote 
at nearly the age of “ fourscore years.” His 
conversation was always sprightly and entertam- 
ing ; highly seasoned with anecdotes, some of 
which related to his friend. Doctor Samuel John- 
son : among these, he was accustomed to relate 
the two following. 

One morning, on Mr. Fowke’s calling oa 
Doctor Johnson, he found the venerable sage 
somewhat agitated.* On enouiring the cause, I 
have just dismissed Lord Cnesterfield, said the 
Doctor ; and if you had come a few moments 
sooner, I could have shewn you my letter to 
him. Then musing a little, he added, However, 
I believe I can recollect it pretty well ; and he 
immediately repeated a very long and very 
severe epistle ; much longer than that which is 
given by Mr. Boswell in his Life of Johnson. 
Mr. Fowke further remarked that, upon this 
occasion, Johnson told him. Lord Chesterfield 
had sent him a present of £100, to induce him 
to dedicate the Dictionary to him ; Which I re- 
turned, said he, to his Lordship, with contempt; 
and then added, addressing himself to Mr. 
Fowke, — Sir, I found I must have gilded a rot- 
ten post! Lord Chesterfield, continued the 
Doctor, is a wit among lords, but only a lord 
among wits. 

The second anecdote is as follows. Mr. 
Fowke once observed to l)r. Johnson, that, in 
his opinion, the Doctor’s literary strength lay in 
writing biography, in which line of composition, 
indeed, he infinitely exceeded all his contempo- 
raries. Sir, said Johnson, I believe it is tw; 
the dogs don’t know how to write trifles with 
dignity. — Speaking of the difficulty he sometimes 
experienced of getting information for that pur- 
pose, he said, that, when he was writing the life 
of Drydcn, he desired to be introduced to Colley 
Cibber, from whom he expected to derive many 
valuable materials concerning him. — So, Sir, 
said Johnson to Cibber, I find you knew Mr 
Dryden ? “ Knew him ! O Lord, I wm as well 

acquainted with him, as if he had been my ova 
brother." ludeed ! then, observed the 
you can tell me some anecdotes of him.-~“v 
yes ; a thousand ! Why we used to meet con- 
tinually at a club at Button’s. I remember as 
well as if it were but yesterday, that qbai 
came into the room, in winter time, he uaw 
go and sit close by the fire, in one comer; aim 
then, in summer time, he would ■i^ays? 0 100 
sit in the window,” Thus, Sir, ttia Johnson, 
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what with the corner of the fire, in winter, and 
the window, in summer, ypu see that I got much 
precious information, from Cibber, of the man- 
ners and habits of the poet, Drydeu. 


NIGHT CAP and SLIPPERS; 

apmticnl epistle from I, H., of SheJUid Pmrk, 
(labouring under the effects of a severe cold,) to his 
Friend, S. X. 


The prisoner of the hearth-stone nook, 

1 sit and cough, beside the tire ; 

While conversation, pen, or book, 

My heavy spirits seems to tire. 

With nigbt-oapp’d bead, and slipper'd feet. 

And water-gruel at my side : 

The muse of duloess seems to greet,— 

All inspiration else denied. 

Hot though no visitor I see. 

To eke r me io this moody boor ; 

I know there are who think of me, 

Inspir'd with friendship's generous power. 

Perchance, e’en while this pen I dip 
In ink, sud trace this idle rhyme, — 

My name may tremble from some lip. 

Sweet as the rose in summer prime. 

Bless thee, my friend ! whoe'er thoa artv 
Who wish or thought of me hast sped : 

May sadness ne'er depress tby heart — 

Nor cold, nor coughs affect thy bead ! 

Bat blessings still, through every state. 

Attend, and mark me mercy’s child ; 

Heaven's daily comforts on me wait ; 

Its chastening*, — O bow tew abd mild! 

Of kind attentions — cordials sweet — 

I feel no lack, and fear no doarth ; 

And pure, domestic pleasures meet, 

To oheer me on the soeisl hearth. 

Then I’ll rejoice, and not repine, 

Midst all that Heaven allows, or sends ; 

Since still, I feel in mercy mine, — 

Faith , hops, home, comforts, kindred , fr'ends, 
October, 24th, 1823. 


THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


Ample *8 was our account of this interesting 
Expemon last week, it may readily be supposed 
tM a number of little anecdotes and curious 
particulars, which could not all be remembered 
at once, will continue to occur to the voyagers, 
be communicated to their friends. 

Among the wonders carried out by our ships, 
tlie two which excited the greatest astonishmeut 
and delight in the breasts of the ignorant Na- 
tives, were the loadstone and a scaramouch of 
six or eight inches in length. The attraction of 
needles, &c. by the former was an object of 
never-failing surprise; and the dancing of the 
latter, by polling the string between its feet, 
was still more a matter of never-ending delight. 
TTie Esquimaux loved much to see it made to 
perform ; but if allowed to call its evolutions 
with their own hands, their raptures were extra- 
vagant, and they would play the puppet for 
hours together. 

After leaving Hudson’s Bay, with the excep- 
tion of one family seen by the boats, none of 
these people were met with till the tribe of 50 
appeared in February, though traces of their 
Jwellings, many of them recent, had been 
observed every where about the islunds. Yet 
^Jken they first came into contact with the stran- 
ge ^ they betrayed no fears or suspicions ; but 
"ame boldly on board the vessels, one of them 
en carrying an aged man upon his back to 


show him the amazing sight. When the trifling 
presents, on which they set so high a value, 
were given to them they leaped and shouted like . 
mod-folks, uttering the oddest noises. Of 
course equal confidence was displayed by our 
countrymen, who immediately returned the visit 
to the huts of their new neighbours, about a 
three miles’ walk, and were received with simi- 
lar demonstrations of joy by men and women. 

With all their apparent clownishness, if we 
use that term in preference’ to stupidity, the 
Esquimaux are an ingenious race. We have 
already related severed instances of this; but 
the chef-d’ceuvre of their talents is their dresses. 
They are curiously made of skins, partly with the 
hairy side outwards and partly not. The man’s 
dress consists of a coat, having the fur inside, 
with hood over his head, and coming close 
round the chin. In front it fits the body close- 
ly round the waist like a vest, but descends 
over the hips behind in a tail. The seams are 
down the sides under the arms, and it appears, 
as if to get into this garb the wearer must push 
his head and body up into it. Round the cuffs 
and all the lower parts of the garment, is a 
white fur trimming, of the most Exquisite 
fashion. Mittens cover the hands. The breeches, 
are loose, and descend below the knee, where 
two rows of elegant trimming are also sewed on. 
The rough side of this part of the dress is out- | 
ward. Boots fitting the leg complete the male 
equipment ; and so well is this figure formed 
that it balanees itself,, and can nearly stand 
alone. 

The female is still more grotesque. Her upper 
gannent has the fur side out, and from the 
Capote, which comes round the face and leaves 
only a little of it exposed, descend on each side 
• two long hairy appendages, covering two love- 
lochs of her own black hair like queues, only not 
so stiff. The vest in front of this squab little 
r personage fulls into a stomacher point. But the 
oddest portion of her equipment is the hoots, 

„ which come up much higher than any fisher- 
man’s, and are nearly as much in circumference 
, as her body. The fur is inside, as also iu her 
mittens ana her breeches. We despair, however, 
of couveying a perfect idea of these droll per- 
formances, which must be seen to afford a pro- 
per notion of Esquimaux art and ingenuity. 
We have only to aad, that their smell is not the 
most delicate. 

The lady's boots are the most essential parts 
of the Esquimaux’ dress : they are their pockets, 
their tool boxes, their provision cupboards.: 
Hudihras’ holster was nothing to them. This 
will be allowed when we state, that one day a 
lady of the tribe, enamoured of a wash-hand 
basin, took the liberty of appropriating it secret- 
ly to herself; but unluckily for her the theft 
was descovered, and she was turned over for 
search — proh pudor t the basin was found con- 
cealed in one of her boots ! 

But our sailors were compensated for all 
their losses of this sort by the amusement the 
uatives afford ed them. Their dog-sledges were 
cheerfully lent ; and some of our blue-jackets 
! became ut length perfect /buri-in-hand at driving 
eight of these animals in a team. Otherwise, the 
time even of the officers, who had other resources, 
passed uniformly and heavily enough. Their 
routine, day after day, was — rise at 7, breakfast 
at 8, muster on deck at nine ; walk or visit fox- 
traps, &c. till noon, dine at 1 ; sleep, read, or 
play at chess, back-gammon, cards, &c. till 5, 
when tea made a new interruption ; muster again 
at 6, do what they could to kill the enemy till 
supper at 8, drinking grog, smoking and chat- 
ting till the final hour of turning in. Such were 


their recreations ; and no wonder the Esquimaux 
were welcome visitors, though some of the news- 
papers tell us that a native skull or two, brought 
to England, display portentously the organ of 
destructiveness, accoraing to the phrenological 
sohooL 

Among the botanical specimens brought 
home, are considerable quantities of the tripe-de- 
roche ; on which Captain Franklin and his brave 
comrades so long sustained existence. 

It is a curiosity in natural history, that of the 
mixed breed between the English. lurcher and 
the Esquimaux dog, there were one half, three, 
of the pups without tails, though both parents 
had them. One of these is the strong and fine 
animal between decks in. the Hccla, and which 
apparently stood not only the climate, but the 
galley fire, much better tnan its companions. 

On Monday, Admiralty orders were received 
at Deptford to dismantle the Fury and Hecla, 
and reland their stores ; from which it might be 
anticipated that no further attempts of this kind 
were (for the present at least) intended. The 
only expectation of the contrary is founded on 
the non-removal of the heating fixtures. — 
Lit, Gaz . 


MR. SADLER’S ACCOUNT OF 018 A&RIAL VOY- 
AGE, FROM DERBT, TUESDAY, OCT. 28, 1823. 


“ The balloon ascended in a direction to the east, and 
from the rapidity with which it arose soon gave myself 
and companion a delightful view, of Derby and its vioi- 
nity, though not ao extensive as in most voyages, in 
conseqaence of the- clouds being very low. 

“ On first rising, the spectators scarcely ottered - a 
shoot, seising, I. suppose, from the novelty of the 
soepe. In addition to oar several instruments, &o. we 
bad upward* of ISOlbs. of ballast; At seventeen 
mi outes to two o'olook I sent oat two pigeons, both of 
which fluttered shout, rather astonished at their eleva- 
tion and the appearance of the balloon. In two minutes 
more we entered a oloud, which, in a few minutes ob- 
scured the earth from our view. This was attended 
by a slight dampness, such as ia usual upon a fog in 
low countries; but it was of short duration, for at 
thirteen minntes to two o'clock my companion observed 
a break in the clouds, wbiob enabled us for the last 
time to observe the town of Derby, and at the same 
moment we heard a shout, which indicated to us that 
we were likewise seen by the inhabitants. 

“ Several instruments in the car being in rather a 
confused state, my first attention now was to put them 
in order, at the same time 1 set at liberty a third 
pigeon, but which seemed so very timid, that it wonld 
not leave the car, although I attempted repeatedly to 
free it from the edge ; and perceiving the alarm of the 
poor animal I desisted, and allowed it to remain with 
us. 


“ At five minutes to two the balloon was at its great- 
est altitude, being little more than one mile and a 
quarter, and at this time we were both roach delighted 
with the magnificent appearance of the clouds, which 
appeared like an immense crater beneath us, covered 
by eternal snows, variously tinged with the sun's rays. 
The balloon was now fully distended, and I allowed a 
considerable quantity of gas to escape, which occa- 
sioned us to descend. We again rapidly passed 
through the clouds, and regained a view of the earth ; 
and from the agitation of the silk, &c. I discovered we 
bad now changed our direction to the E. N. E. The 
inhabitants soon discerned the balloon, and seemed 
much pleased. I therefore determined to remain low 
to gratify them, and continued about 700 yards from 
the earth, and at this height was enabled, by the (issu- 
ance of my speaking trumpet, to converse with the 
crowds who were collected. We but indistinctly saw 
the town of Nottingham, from the haziness of the at- 
mosphere. 

“ At ten minutes past two, I threw out the third 
pigeon from the cur, but at this height the poor bird 
tried to regain its situation, but was unable, and made 
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t dart for a considerable distance towardsthe earth, and 
we were pleated to observe that it soon recovered 
itself. 

“ Mj companion was surprised to see tbe alarm of 
the different animals, that ran in every direction on 
the appearance of the balloon. The Country now before 
ns was highly favourable to effect our descent, and at 
twenty minutes past two I opened the valve for that 
purpose ; and, by tbe aid of my trumpet, made my 
intention known to the people, which caused no incon- 
siderable sport, for the crowds oommenoed running in 
every direction towards the likely spot, over hedge and 
ditch, and many an unfortunate individual we observed 
laid low. A large piece of grass land, being in tbe 
line of direction, was the spot I chose, and at twenty- 
five minutes past two tbe grappling-iron first took hold, 
but the hedge being weak it gave way, and again held 
by the adjoining sod, and in five minutes we comforta- 
bly stepped from tbe car, having performed a voyage 
of twenty-two miles (taking the alteration of our coarse 
into calculation) in forty-five minutes, The field we 
alighted upon is in the parish of Kirby, near Mansfield, 
and called Portland Park. A number of people soon 
assembled to assist us, none of whom were tbe least 
alarmed, as was the case in my desoent lately in the 
neighbonrhood of Stourbridge. A young woman was 
the first to lay hold of tbe cable. Msjor and Mrs. 
'Jessopp came ap soon after oar alighting, and kindly 
invited ns to their bouse. They expressed themselves 
much delighted at the appearance of the balloon ss it 
approached the earth. The whole of the apparatus was 
soon packed ap. and removed to the Major’s house, ac- 
companied by a considerable crowd, who, I understood, 
bad beeo attending a feast at Kirby. D'Ewes Coke, 
Esq. offered me bia carriage, which I accepted, to 
ooovey the balloon to Mansfield, where I procured post 
horses to Nottingham, and thence proceeded to Derby, 
where we arrived at ten o’clock. 

W. W. SADLER.” 


THE INCOMPARABLE RUSSIAN. 

In the Summer of the year 1810, as a lady 
Was walking with her child on the banks of the 
"canal of Saint Catherine, at Petersburgh, the 
child suddenly slipped from her hand, and fell 
into the canal. Tne mother in an agony of de- 
spair, was going to plunge in after her child, 
when a young man prevented her, and promised 
her instant assistance. 

He took* a fine large spaniel that followed 
him, and threw him into tne water, calling out 
as loud as he could. Bring him , bring him ! 
The sagacious animal instantly dived ; and when 
he came up again, was seen holding the child 
by the shirt collar: he auickly swam to the 
shore, and laid his precious burthen gently down, 
at tbe feet of the mother. She, in an ecstasy 
of joy, took the child in her arms, and divided 
her caresses between him and the dog. At that 
instant the father of the child appeared : I re- 
turn you, sir, said he to the young man, a 
thousand thanks ; you have saved the life of my 
only child. — Your thanks, said the young man, 
are more justly due to the kind providence of 
the Almighty, which brought me hither. — Ac- 
cept, saief the father, a thousand rubles,* as a 
reward for your humane exertions. — Excuse, 
said the young man, my declining your hand- 
some offer : you are, in fact, muen more in- 
debted to the exertions of my dog than to me. 
—Well, then, said the gentleman, I will give 
you a thousand rubles for your dog. — A quarter 
of an hour ago, replied the young man, I did 
not think him worth a thousand rubles ; but 
now that he has saved the life of a human being, 
I would not take ten thousand for him. 

The young man then rushed into the crowd 
of spectators, who had by this time assembled 
on the banks of the canal, and the enraptured 
parents of the child could not, by any inquiry, find 


out who he was. The Emperor Alexander was 
informed of the affair, and was desirous to dis- 
cover the young man ; but the search he ordered 
to be made, although diligently pursued, was 
altogether fruitless. 

O! admirable youth! (who does not exclaim?) 
What au honour art thou to the name of Rus- 
siiiu, or rather, what an honour to human na- 
ture! S. X. 


OX DOME8TIC FELICITY. 


• Value, In £agllsh money, about four and sixpence. 


Domestic felicity cannot be equalled in the 
whole round of enjoyments of which men are 
perpetually in the pursuit. It is the greatest, 
because the most rational ; the sweetest, because 
those whom we love are partakers of it ; whe- 
ther it be communicated to us in the conversa- 
tion of the hoary and venerable grandsire, the 
endearments of the parent, or the reciprocal 
exchange of fraternal sentiments of heartfelt 
affection. 

In vain is such satisfaction to be sought after, 
when encircled with strangers, or engaged in 
parties of pleasure from home. The playhouse 
cannot yield it ; our walks will be solitary, and 
our business itself, if domestic bliss be unrelish- 
ed, will prove nothing but toilsome and dis- 
agreeable. 

Hence does the aspiring soldier comfort him- 
self, under the various hardships of his profes- 
sion, with the anticipation that one day there 
will be a period to his toil, when he shall retreat 
with honour from the more dangerous employ- 
ment of war, to enjoy the peaceful moments of 
a domestic life. Neither poverty can taint its 
felicity when relished with content, nor affluence 
arrogate its situation when enjoyed with humi- 
lity. The rigid looks of adversity are dared 
where inuoceuce resides ; and prosperity, with 
her alluring promises of happiness, despised, 
when her fickle nature is discovered by the 
sharp penetration of the cautious peasant. 

Irus was obliged to confess that domestic hap- 
piness exceeded every other pleasure in the 
world, because he esteemed his poverty his 
greatest glory, and declared he never felt its 
weight because he kept it a secret. The trou- 
bles and cares of a public life are often found 
by experience to be the parents of many anxious 
hours, and to banish those peaceful moments 
from the breast of a prince, which the meanest 
beggar can enjoy. 

The conduct of a people, and the management 
of an army, though to the outward spectator 
they promise the greatest pleasures, will never 
be blest with the innocent amusements of a 
quiet, serene, and tranquil life. 


ELOCUTION. 

Contimud from omr last, 

MR. FOX. 

Almost the whole of bis political life was spent in 
opposition to bis majesty’s ministers. It may be said of 
him, as of lord North, that be had political adversaries, 
but no enemy. Good-nature, too easily carried to ex- 
cess, was one of tbe distinctive marks of his character, 
lo vehemence and power of argument be resembled 
Demosthenes ; but there, tbe resemblance ended. He 
possessed a strain of ridicule and wit, which nature 
denied to the Athenian, and it was tbe more powerful 
ss it always appeared to be blended with argument, and 
to result from it To tbe perfect composition whiob so 
eminently distinguishes tbe speeches of Demosthenes, 
he had no pretence. He was heedless of method : — 
having the complete command of good words, be never 
sought for better : — if those, which occurred, expressed 
his meaning clearly and forcibly, he paid little attention 
to their arrangement or harmony. This detracts from 


the merit of his speeches, when they are retd; Ut 
when they were delivered, it perhapd added to’their 
effect, as it tended greatly to make the bearers beliefs 
that he was above art, and spoke frum eonrietia. 
Nothing more strongly recommends a speaker to kii 
aodience, or gives greater force to his oratory. 

Tbe moment of his grandear was, when,— after be 
bad stated the argument of his adversary, with ntd 
greater strength than his adversary had doae, tad with 
much greater than any of bia bearers ihcmghi pomfe, 
— he seixed it with the strength of a gisot, and tort 
and trampled on it to deatroction. If, at this woaeit, 
be bad possessed the power of the Athenian ever tbe 
passions or the imaginations of bis hearers, he migfc 
have disposed of the boose at bis pleasure ,—bst ikii 
was denied to him ; and, on this accoaot, his speecta 
fell very short of the effect, which otherwise they nut 
have produced. 

. It is difficult to decide on the comparative nerit of 
him and Mr. Pitt ; the latter had not the vehencstrte 
soning, or argumentative ridicule of Mr. Foi: bst be 
had more splendour, more imagery, and siocb more 
method and discretion. His long, lofty sad mens- 
tial panegyrics of the British ooaslitatioe, his doqocst 
vituperations of those, whom he described is idw- 
cating the democratic spirit then let loose oa the iob- 
bitants of the earth, and his solemn adjuration of tk 
hense, to defend and to assist him ia defending their 
All against it, were, in the highest degree, both is- 
posing and conciliating. In addition, he had the ooa- 
mand of bitter contemptuous sarcasm, which tortmd 
to madness. This be could dilate or oomprem it pin- 
tore : even in one member of a sentence, he eosM is- 
Diet a wound that was never healed. Mr. Fox hivag 
made an able speech, Mr. Erakioe followed hm with 
one of the very same import. Mr. Pitt rest to mm 
them : he annonneed his intention to reply to b ed. 
" bat,” said he, ** I shall make no meatisa ef tbs 
was said by the honourable gentleman whe spoke list ; 
he did no more than regularly repeat what was nid by 
the member who precoded him, and regalsriy vote 
all he repeated.” 

It was prettily said by the historian of tb« R sin 
empire, that •* Charles's blnek collier woeM soos «k 
Billy’s painted galley:” — bnt never did bomesp 
prove more false; — Mr. Fox said more truly, — 1 “PW 
will do for ns, if he should not do for himself." 


THE DISSIPATED HUSBAND. 

[The following Lines, we presume, have been snooted I® tW 
writer by the perusal of tbe Translations of tbe Frwel fc 
etry In our last, and we readily insert (hem, as s fed in ud 
appropriate commentary ou the odious and sbanden m 
of Gaming. — Ed.] 

He comes not— 1 have watched tbe moos go den. 
But yet be comes not — once it was not so, 

He thinks not bow these bitter tears do flow, 

Tbe while he bolds bis riot in that town. 

Yet he wilt come, and chide, and 1 shall weep, 
And be will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend its feeble wailings with my tears— ' 
Ob ! bow I love a mother’s watch to keep 
Over those sleeping eyes, that smile which eksen 
Me, though sank in sorrow fixed and deep. 

I bad a husband once who loved me, now 
He ever wears a frown upon bis brow ; 

And feeds his passion on a wanton's lip 
As bees from laurel flowers, will poisons sip. 

Bot yet I cannot bate ! Oh there were hoars 
When I eoold bang for over on bis eye! 

Aod time who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed as lie harried on bis path, sweet flewm- 
I lov’d him then, he lov’d me too, my heart 
Still finds its softness kindle if be smile. 

The memory of oar love will ne'er depart, 

And though be often sting me with a dart 
Veoom’d and barb’d, and wastes upon the 
Caresses, which bis babe and mine sbeaM have, 
Though he should spam me, I will eshnly bssr 
His madness ; and ahooldtoickneas come asd W 
His paralysing band upon him, tbeo 
I would with kindness, all my wroegi rspay, 

Until the penitent should weep and say 
How injured and bow faithful I had been. 

Wok*;, Oct. SI, 18**. I. UOOPV 
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C RITI CIS M. 

LATIN ORTHOEPY. 

Mft. Editor, — Your able and ingenious correspon- 
dent Gimel, has already said so much, and so much 
t# tbe purpose, oa Ibis disputed poiot of Latin Ortho- 
epy,— the true and most legitimate pronunciation of the 
letter e, — that there remains little to be added on a 
•abject, upon which, it would appear, tbe greatest 
sritios, and most profound scholars, are still at issue. 
— Tbe troth is, (my opinion being solicited,) I am 
wholly incompetent to the task of deciding, on any 
good and satisfactory data, this abstruse point, as the 
pronunciation certainly differs, even amoog men of ac- 
knowledged talents and learning. — Now if we consider 
it as a matter of last*, there is no disputing about tastes ; 
aid each one will claim the right of judging for bimeelf. 
For my own part, I do not think it can fairly be consi- 
dered a matter of much importance. It ia, in fact, 
only a matter of sound , — the senss it the same, be the 
pronunciation what it may, of the letter a, in Latin. 
To most classical ears, 1 believe, the same pronuncia- 
tion of the letter, which it has in tbe word may, is 
most acceptable, and therefore to be preferred. It 
■led to be, and I believe siiU is, so prooounoed at 
MacclssjUU School ; and, as fur as my knowledge ex- 
tends, it is generally so pronounced, in both our Uni- 
versities, Your ’a, &o. S. X. 

November, 4/A, 1823. 


OOBRMPOlflMBlffCB. 

ON THE ADVANTAGE* LIKELY ft' RESULT TO 
THE TOWN PROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OP 
THE NEW INSTITUTION FOR 8CIENCE AND 
THE ARTS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— Beading in your notices to correspondents, 
that reumrks on tbe New Institution woold always be 
ao oe p tah le , I have been induced to muke the following, 
which I shall be glad to see inserted in your misoel- 
lauy. 

There is no doubt but that much important knowledge 
will be circulated through the medium of this Institu- 
te. To the artist it most be particularly advantage- 
ous. It will encoorago his professional exertions by 
enabling him to exhibit tbe frails of bis labonrs, and 
by that means to attain, at onoe, tbe reputation to 
which he is entitled, A man of merit in painting or in 
rtatoary will not, therefore, be suffered to languish in 
■bscurity. He will not only be eocouraged by tbe 
■raises of the persons who inspect his performances, 
ml also benefitted by their remarks, and endeavour, 
mother time, to avoid any errors which they may dis- 
ever. Tbe judgment of others will thus oorreet his 


Tbe benefit wbioh the town must receive from peri- 
dical lectures upon different subjects, must be very 
oosidernble. To tbe mechanical part of our popula- 
te, it most be very important to be instructed in the 
riociples of their several occupations. By this means 
re may reasonably expect much improvement in those 
rtv wnich have conferred a preeminence upon the town. 
Lis effect has been strikingly exhibited in Glssgow. 
fee working classes are there much enlightened upon 
le principles of Science : and this circumstance is at- 
ssded with tbe advantages which might have been ex- 
acted ; since several of the persons who have attended 
ie mechanics’ class, so ably oondocted by Dr. Ure, 
■ve mode improvements of considerable importance 
the arts. To persons who have no advantage from 
sowledge but the pleasure which tbe profession of it 
infers, to females in particular, the lectures will be a 
isixoe of tbe most pleasing and rational amusement. 

0 that the painting* of the artist, and tbe lectures, 
mmot bol improve the taste of tbe town, and supply 
e inhabitants with that knowledge of which they are 
w »o much in want. 

This Institution will lead the attention of tbe young 
improper objects, sod fill their minds with those 
which will be far more beneficial to them. 

1 or manufacturers are mo»t of them, at present, lit- 
^VAlled in the philosophy of 'heir pursuits: They 

» therefore, less likely to origin .to improvements. 
rtauDerer they leave the usual routine they are almost 


entirely under the guidance of ehanoe. Their disco- 
veries are, consequently, accidental. But When they 
have acquired tbe knowledge which the New Institu- 
tion ought to furnish, they will no longer be subject to 
doubt and uncertainty, hot proceed with the confidence 
of the skilful mariner when supplied with the compass 
to direct bis course. 

Many persons doubt that this Institution will not 
answer ; but 1 think that tbe great number of lectures, 
already delivered and announced ibis year, is a oertain 
proof that the town will encourage tbe undertaking, 
and, consequently, it will answer. 

Though this Institution may prove very beneficial to 
tbe town, yet it is much to be regretted that the regu- 
lations of it should have been formed so hastily as to 
cause some of them to be of questionable operation. 
You know, Sir, that they were scarcely any sooner 
thought of than settled by the meetiog. There ought 
to Ijave been a moment or two’s reflection whether what 
they were doing was right or not, and then tbe Insti- 
tution would have been plaoed on a firmer feoting. If 
tbe managers bad been content to adopt tbe arrange- 
ments of some tried Institution, the chance of success 
would, doubtless, have been greater. 

Your’s, &c. 

Manchester, Noe, 4th, 1823. TUTO. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — I n your paper of the 4th of this month, (Oc- 
tober) there woe published a letter on tbe advantage of 
placing a cup in a fruit pie, by a person calling himself, 
14 A Desires of Information .” The author, alter giving 
ns the results of the experience of oooks, as well as 
the opinions of a few ingenious friends upon tbe sub- 
ject, proposed to your readers the following interesting 
questions, relating to this important topic. 

1st. Is a cup, placed in a fruit pie, instrumental in 
preventing tbe running over of the juice? 2nd. If so, 
does the juice ascend into the cup during the baking of 
the pie? 3rd. If tbe juice does rise into tbe cup dur- 
ing the baking of the pie, bow is tbe fact to be ex- 
plained ? Or if it does not, by what means is the cup 
serviceable, in preventing the overflow of the juice ? 
5th. When the pie lias no cup in it, is its juice more 
or less likely to flow over the dish, when a hole is left 
in tbe paste ? and why is it more or less likely to flow 
over? 

These questions, it is my object to answer in this let- 
ter. To tbe first, I am decidedly inclined to reply in 
the affirmative ; for, in the first place, how unnecessary 
and absurd soever some practises, which are common 
amongst uneducated persons, may at first sight appear, 
yet on more mature consideration, we generally find 
them to be in s greater or less degree, productive of 
advantageous results. I look upon the habit which 
ceoks have of putting a cup in an inverted position 
into a pie, previous to its being baked, as calculated, 
in some measure, to obtain tbe desired effect ; but I 
feel pretty confident, that bad the principle, upon which 
the success of tbe practise depends, been known, a 
much more suitable adaptation of means to tbe attain- 
ment of the end would have been devised. And in tbe 
second place, I believe that there is a reason wbioh is 
quite sufficient to account for the supposed advantage 
of the cup. 

Tbe second query in the letter of your correspondent 
is, whether the boiling over is prevented by the rising 
of the juice into tbe cup, during tbe baking. It must, 
I should imagine, he obvious to every one, who gives 
tbe subject tlm slightest attention, that the juice cannot 
rise into tbe cup during the baking. For, otherwise, 
how is the air, which it contains, to be disposed of? 
It is true, that in consequence of tbe expansion of the 
air by the beat of the oven, a part will leave the cap ; 
bat yet, when tbe pie is at its greatest best, that is to 
say, when the juice is boiling, there will be still a cup- 
full of tbe elastic fluid. 

But that no doubt might remain on this subject, a 
pie, containing a glass cup, was submitted to experi- 
ment; and the result was, that on opeoiug the pie 
immediately after it was taken from the oven, no juice 
was found in the cup ; although afterwards, when it 
began to cool, tbe jaice almost entirely filled it. 

With respect to the fourth question, proposed by 
your correspondent, I conceive that be has himself 


suggested the manner, in which tho cap it of service, 
in preventing the overflew of the juioe j fix. that it sup- 
ports tbe paste. 

It is clear that when the paste is not supported, the 
joioe being prevented by it from rising upwards, will 
naturally make some vent for itself oot of tbe pie ; and 
as the paste fits, in all probability, less closely to the 
edge of the dish, than in any other aitnation, the joice 
will there be forced ont of the pie. Bot when the 
paste is supported, as by a enp, then tbe jaice, .meeting 
with no impediment to its risiog upwards, will not be 
foroed out at tbe bottom of tbe paste j that is to say, 
will not boil over. 

This theory of the advantage of the onp is sirepgth- 
ened by the fact that tbe jaioe is more likely to flow 
over in pies, the paste of whieh is liable to sink ; that 
is to say, when a paste is soft and pnUy, or when the 
pie is large ; then the advantage of the cop is more 
particularly felt. 

Year correspondent next enquires whether the mak- 
ing a hole in the paste of a pie be et all advantageous. 
I am disposed to think that it is ; and am sepported in 
this opinion by persons, who hare practical experience 
on the subject. Besides, it is to be expected, that 
when no hole is left in the paste, the air eontained in. 
the pie, will, as it expands, make itself an opening at 
the bottom of the crust ; and thna afford a passage for 
joice, when it rises up in boiling: whilst, on tbe con- 
trary, when an opening is left in tbe paste, the air will 
escape iVeely, without ocoasioning any passage for the 
joice. 

I bare now answered, I hope satisfactorily, the 
qnestions proposed by the 44 desirer of information 
bet if the theories brought forward, and particularly 
tbe last, do not appear to any of your readers to be 
correct, I trust they will take an opportunity of shew- 
ing lheir inadequacy. 

Before concluding, I would observe, that though 
the insertion of a cop is of undoubted advantage in 
preventing tbe overflow of juice in a fruit pie, yet that 
object woold be attained with greater certainty, if 
there were substituted a vessel, having a broad surface, 
and supported by slender legs, somewhat like a com- 
mon table. By a contrivance of this kind, not only 
would tbe overflow of syrup be less frequent, but the 
pies would be capable of containing more fruit than 
they could do when they have a cup within them. It 
would be advisable, too* that a bole should be left in 
the paste, in order that the heated, air should have a 
free passage oot of tbe pie. 

But tbe most capital improvement in the making of 
fruit pies, would be to use deeper dishes, so that thero 
con be no possibility of an overflow of juice. 

If you think that these remarks wUl satisfy yoor 
correspondent, or inform your readers st large, you 
will, by inserting them in yoor paper, oblige one who 
is not so much as ho coaid wish to be, 

A Giver of Information. 

Manchester , Oct, 30/A. 1823. 


FZlfS ARTS. 


The greet embellishments now making in the British 
Metropolis, united to tbe magnificent improvements 
and new erections which of late years Itave been e reel- 
ed, will distance all competition and comparison with 
every other capital in tbe world* The splendour of 
London, will shortly be, if it was not previously, equal 
to its opulence, and the Regency and Reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, will form an Era in History. To begin 
with tbe city, the Royal Exchange is 4 rapidly proceed- 
ing in the progress of renovation and repair, which 
will impart to that edifice, the splendour which should 
characterise tbe first cororoerci*! port of the Uuiverse. 
Tbe improvements at that astonishing building, the 
Bank, exhibit great classical beanty and grandeur, 
and the works proceed rapidly. The New Courts, ad- 
joining Guildhall, are nearly finished ; and the superb 
Colonnade of SL Martie s, is about to be thrown open 
to public view. A new post office is instantly to be 
oommeDced on a scale of magnitude hitherto onparral- 
lelled, and is destined to be a pile of the most noble 
nspect, — of tbe most picturesque effect. When to 
these great national undertakings, ore considered the 
costly structures of Regent Street, and the adjacent 
buildings, the statue to the immortal Wellington, ia 
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Hjde Park, and the projected ooes to hts late Majesty 
and the Duke of York — add to these the costly and 
superb bridges lately thrown oeer tbe Thames, with all 
that London before possessed of beanty and wonder, 
we shall be astonished at the mighty powers of those 
who projected, and those Herculean labosrs which 
hare performed sack miracles. 

The British Museum . — The new building for the re- 
ception of the Library presented by His Majesty is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity ; the foundations, which 
are of immense thickness, are now laid. The edifice 
will be 300 feet in length and seventy feet high. There 
will be only one story above tbe basement, and tbe 
rooms are to be thirty feet in height. When com- 
pleted, a part of the old museum will be taken down ; 
and as the new repositories are finished, the whole of 
the old building will be removed. Tbe one now in pro- 
gress is intended to form a wing of tbe new Museum, 
and it is rumoured that one or more of the porticos 
will be supported by antique columns, which are ex- 
pected to arrive in a short time in this country. The 
alterations it is calculated wiU ocoupy fifteen years, 
when the front of the new structure will be thrown 
open to the street, with a spacious Court-yard guarded 
by an iron palisading. 


SONNET. 


Sleep hung upon my eyelids — and I d ream’d 
I saw thee Emma on thy deatb-bed laid ; — 

Pale as the dress in which thou wsst array’d, 

Thy lovely cheek and features to me seem’d : 

This pass’d — ’twas night — and darkness silent roll'd— 
Again I saw thee — with the cypress wreath’d — 

So calm, so beauteous ; then me thought thou breath’d — 
But oold thy oorse was — and thy death knell toll’d : 

It pass’d — metboogbt I’d gain’d the skies bright dome, 
The blue vault opened — and heaven rose, 

And I did gaze with love and awe on those 
Inheritors of that seraphic home ; 

Thy form in splendour o’er my vision broke. 

Thou smil’d — thou blest me— and in tears I woke. 
Manchester . N. W. HALCESRISA. 


LOVES, 

Being a reply to AntipXthies in Iris No. 91. 

I love tbe calm and silent hour Of eve. 

When the pale moon beams light on every tree— 
1 love the moon, she nqver seems to grieve. 

But in the firmament hums splendidly. 

And lists to faithful vow! — I love to weave 
The beauteous chaplet,— -and I love to see 
The face that beams with love, — some people try 
To plague — but I’ve not one antipathy. 

I love tbe flowing tresses of the air — 

I love the flashing brightness of tbe eye, 

Wfien it is lighted ’neath the vivid glare 
Of love — I love the heavy sigh 
That moves the pearly bosom of the fair — 

I love to see a real beauty cry — 

“ By tbe simplicity of each fair dove 
Of Venus,'* I am made alone of love. 

Liverpool. IGNOTO. 

VARIETIES, 

Catapults. — Josephus tell us (what, from the 
authority of so sacred and venerated a writer, we dare 
not question) thaPa soldier’s head was struck off by a 
stone sent by one x>f these engines, and bis brains carri- 
ed three furlongs off. Lucan says that such was the 
velocity of tbe bullets discharged from these colossal 
slings, that they melted in the air. 

Garrick roused the feelings more than any actor on 
record, and most probably suffered as much from their 
exertion. A gentleman once making the above remark 
to Tom King, the comedian, he received this reply 
“ Pooh ! he suffer from his feelings ! Why, Sir, I was 
playing with him one night in Lear , when, in the middle 
of a most passionate and afflicting part, and when the 
whole house was drowned in tears, be turned bis bead 
round to me, and putting his tongue in his cheek, 
whispered—* & — me, Tom, it *11 do!’” 


I Different effects produced on the mind by 
a Grecian and a Gothic Edifice.,— When 1 go, 
said Mr. Pad Wbkekead, (he was an eminent poet of 
(he last century,) in Saint Pad’s, 1 admire it as a very 
j fine, grand, beautiful building; and after I have coo- 
template*! its beauty, I come out. But if I go into 
Westminster Abbey, me. I’m all devotion ! 

Insensibility. — Frederick Morel was translating 
Libanins, when some one came and told him, that his 
wife, who had been languishing some time, was very ill, 
and wished to speak with him : “ I have only" said he, 
44 two periods to translate, and I will then come and see 
her.’’ A second messenger informed him that she was 
on tbe point of death : “ I have not more than two 
words to finish," said Morel, “ retom to her, 1 shall be 
there as soon as you." A moment after, another mes- 
senger brought an account of her death ; “I am very 
sorry ” said be, 14 ahe was a very good woman." He 
continued bis translation. 

Turkish Bow. — Barclay, in his Icon Animorum 
speaking of the Turkish Bow, (but pulling we suspect 
at tbe same time, the long bow,) says it will strike ao 
arrow through a piece of steel or brass two inches thick ; 
and being beaded only with wood, it pierces timber of 
eight inches. 

Diving Bells. — The first diving-bell we read of 
was nothing but a very large kettle, suspended by 
ropes, with tbe mouth downwards, and planks to sit on 
fixed in tbe middle of its concavity. Two Greeks at 
Toledo, in 1588, made an experiment with it before tbe 
Emperor Charles V. They descended in it, with a 
lighted candle, to a considerable depth. In 1683, 
William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a 
project for unloading a rich Spanish ship souk ou tbe 
coast of Hispaniola. Cbarles II. gave him a ship with 
every thing for his undertaking; but being unsurcesalnl, 
be returned in grest poverty. He then endeavoured to 
procure another vessel, but failing, be got a subscrip- 
tion, to which the Duke of Albemarle contriboted. in 
1687, Phipps set tail in a ship of 290 tons, having pre- 
viously engaged, to divide the profits according to tbe 
twenty shares of which the subscription consisted. At 
first all his labours proved fruitless ; but at last, when 
be seemed almost to despair, he was fortunate enough 
to bring up so much treasure, that he returned to 
England with the value of 200,0001. sterling. Of Ibis 
sum he got about 20,0001, and tbe Duke 90,0001. 
Phipps was knighted by the King, and laid the foonda- 
tisn of the fortunes of tbe present noble house of Mul- 
grave. Since that time diving-bells have been very 
often employed. 

The Essex 'Squire. — Foote, the English Aristo- 
phanes, was at Stratford, during ?bp performance of the 
Jubilee, which was got up by Garrick, in honour of 
Shakespeare. Meeting, early one morning, ao Essex 
'Sqnire, full dressed in blue and silver, whose counten- 
ance expressed a kind of vagrant cariosity. — he was 
asked, as if doubting the worthiness of its object, 
“what all this meant;” — at .the same time lamenting, 
that he had been “ brought out of Essex,” by the report 
of the Jubilee. Foote’s cutting query, with a stare that 
may be easily imagined, was one of those singular 
strokes of English humour, that has seldom perhaps 
been equalled ; — 44 Out of Essex ? and pray, Sir, who 
drove you ?” 

A preacher observing that several of his congrega- 
tion had fallen asleep, suddenly exclaimed, with a 
loud voice, 4f A fire, a fire!" 44 Where, where!" 
cried his awakened auditors. 44 In the placd of punish- 
ment," added the preacher, 44 for those who sleep un- 
der the ministry of the holy Gospel." 

Tbe celebrated Blake, while engaging a Spanish 
fleet, lost one of his ships, which blew up. Seeing 
the spirit of his crew dsmped -by this awful event, he 
called oat, 44 Well, my lads, you have seen an Eng- 
lish ship blown op ; and now let’s see what figure a 
Spanish one will make in the same sitnation." This 
harangue raised tbe spirits of bis men, and in less 
than an hoar be set his antagonist on fire. I 

Tbe name of tbe forthcoming Waverley Novel is ! 
announced to be Saint Rooan’s Well. It is, we bear, j 
nearly ready for publication. 

Captain Parry. — Captain Parry’s Journal of his Se- 
cond Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Pas- 
sage, is already m the press, with maps' and numerous 
plates. 


ADVEM llBUW I. 


I.ECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 

r}R. WARWICK purposes to deliver TWENTY- 
17 POUR LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, Ac.: t« ^ 
menee his Coarse as soon as a raftcient number of nbscnWi 
are obtained.— The Lectures will be delivered on Thunitu, 
at three o’clock In the afternoon, and will be repeated urn- 
past six in the evening of the same day to those to whom tin 
earlier hoar may have been inconvenient. — Dr. Warwick ben 
to mention that although particular attention will be paid t» 
the practical application of Chemistry to the Arta, yet it is 
intended to include the whole theory of the science, and J 
embrace the latest discoveries. 

bnbscripUons will be received at Mr. Sowiet*s, St. AnnY 
Square ; M easts. Clarke’s, Market Place; and by Dr.Wwkk. 
No. 1, Meal- Street, and No. 3, Grosvenor Place. 


LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 

MR. DAVIES, Member of the Wernerian Sodetr 
1 of Edinburgh, of the Literary and Pbiloeopbied Society 
of Manchester, Ac. and Private Teacher of Mathematics, Cb> 
uiistrv, and Natural Philosophy, intends to commence In 
LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, in the first week oOmm 
next, at the apartments of the Literary and PMkuopfaieal 3s 
ciety, Georgc-Street. 

The coarse will comprise about Twikty Lsctchei, nl 
will be illustrated by an extensive Apparatus, and by arm* 
of striking and interesting experiments. The Lector* ©ffl k 
delivered twice a week, at seven o’clock, on MowUy mi 
Thursday evenings, if those times be convenient to the 
rity of the Subscribers. Terms : One Guinea and a Hitf fa 
Gentlemen, and One Guinea for Ladies and for Young Peru* 
nnder the age of fouiteeu. 

Subscriptions will be received at Mr. Sowlcr’i, St 1ml 
Square ; Messrs. Clarke’s, Market-place ; Mr. Thonsi*% 
Market-Street; Messrs. Robinson and Bent’s, SuAuo'ifha; 
and Mr. Dairies’*, No. 6, King-Street. 

PATENT ANATOMICAL STAYS, 

AFFORDING 

Comfort, Support , and Improvement of Figure. 

AIRS. uLOYD GIBBON, of London, (be nk 
1 luventress, begs to recommend them to the soticril 
the Ladles, as the most effectual preventive and retted) far 
inelegant figure. At no peiiod of time have Lsdict nan rt 
quired good Stays than at the present, from tbe late prtjadkal 
fashion of stooping, which has so injured the figure, tint » 
thing but an attention to proper Stays can render it stall ckptt 
in the present fashion of long waists, to which the AnatowA 
Stays ate particularly adapted, as affording great wppoetv 
the back and chest, and giving an inclination to hold tL fa* 
erect ; the Patent Stays are so constructed, that they met 
general support without pressuie in any one part. 

Mrs. LI. G.’s invention is honoured by tbe pitnnjt si 
recommendation of eminent Medical Character*, for coys 
lency ; also, her Bandage for those who are large, which km 
riably affords the greatest comfort. 

The Anatomical Stays arc particularly calculated for )*q 
Ladies who are weak, or imperfect in the spine or AmMox 

Mix. LI. GIBBON solicits the early aneultai of Lafikv* 
her numerous enagement* will not admit of berremaiaisf h£ 
in Manchesser; and the stays being ready, Mrs. 14. G.idi 
upon the first application at Mrs. Berwick's, V A, Gm$ 
Street, Manchester. 


TO CORRB8PONDSMTB. 

The information desired by N. W. H. cannot be l 
rily answered through the medium be suggests^- Wed 
be glad if our correspondent would favoor a — ““ “ 1 
view. ■ 

The object of Amicus Eloquent Ur wiU be f ntlrsd ll| 
ao advertisement. 

GlmeVs communication In oar next. -OnreeWm»iNn« 
up before its arrival. ' < 

An Amateur is referred to correspondents? Mthm, la fid % 
of the 19 ih of October. ’ _ ’ 

We are at a loss to conceive on what aceouti f. 
have formed the mistaken idea, that we eatidi ' 
unfit for the Iris. — Our opinion is d Jradfer* 
judicious translations, ou interesting «nW‘““ 
be acceptable. — This is not the first dmel. 
have acted upon the assumption that wwvj 

to which we are, in fact, durectly opj J 

One of our Readers will be pleased to i 
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REMARKS ON EDUCATION. 

Written for the Iris. 

A kwwlbdok of the Latin language is by 
mny considered essentially necessary to a right 
isaiaitiading of our own. It is not my pre- 
sent purpose either to defend or to oppose this 
pinion, as I am aware that much may be said 
m both sides of the question, and I have no 
peculiar predilection to descend to the arena of 
controversy. A classical education necessarily 
occupies a large proportion of a young man’s 
time, and it may be questioned how far a youth, 
who is not intended for auy of the learned pro- 
fessions, should be made to spend a most im- 
portant period of liis life in conning the pages 
of a lexicon, and studying the minutiae of 
Creek and Latin prosody. Much is to be ac- 
quired by a young man iust entering into the 
vorld, besides a knowledge of the classics, to 
ft him for acting his part in society ; and every 
parent, who wishes to give his son a liberal 
education, should keep in view his probable 
destination, and the time which is to be allotted 
to the acquirement of knowledge, and then 
endeavour to mark out for him a system of 
study which shall include in it as much as pos- 
adbk of what is calculated to he of real advan- 
to him in his future life. Many a parent, 
by gasping at too much, has been in danger of 
lolling all ; — being ambitious that his son should 
become a classical scholar he has allowed him 
to neglect what was essential to fit him for 
the sphere in which he was to move ; — and by 
Temoving him from his studies at the precise 
age when he conceived he ought to be fit for 
fattiness, without enquiring whether his profi- 
ciency had been great or small, or whether his 
mind had at all been directed to the subjects 
which were most important for him according 
to his prospects, he has in one moment demo- 
bbed the still unfinished edifice which had 
trirtm years of labour to rear so far. If one 
otters on a course of classical study he ought 
by all means to pursue it, for I conceive a 
smattering of this Kind of lore to he worse than 
a total destitution of it. If a knowledge of 
Latin is necessary to a thorough acquaintance 
with English, I apprehend a more efficient me- 
thod than that wmch is practised in our gram- 
mar schools might be pursued for rendering it 
inbservient to this particular purpose. It is a 
method which might be useful not only to those 
who never aim at being classical scholars, but 
to such also as aspire after distinction in this 
lepartment of learning The drudgery to which 
rouths are subjected, during the elementary 
jart of a classical course, and which, in the 
rase of many who enter upon it, is never suc- 
ceeded by the sweets of enjoyment which come, 
hough late, to reward the early labours of the 
>ersevering scholar, is calculated to excite a 
strong disgust to every thing which is presented 
o them under the guise of learning, and even- 
7*ally to wither the bud which at one time pro- 
1 ised so fair. 

The plan I have in view is by no means ma- 


tured, as I have not had it in my power to bring 
it to the test of experiment. — But the following 
may be considered as an outline. 

After making the scholar familiarly acquainted 
with English Grammar, which may he done at 
a very early age by making use of Lennie’s 
popular work, and following the method which 
he details and recommends in the Introduction 
to his Key, — and teaching him the Latin declen- 
sions and conjugations and perhaps a few of the J 
most useful rules of syntax, in order to give ! 
him some notion of the general structure of the I 
language, and the most material features in 
which it differs from the English, — I would fur- 
nish him with a copious vocabulary of Latin 
words from which English ones are either di- 
rectly or indirectly derived, and a corresponding j 
vocabulary of English words with references to 
the Latin etymons. Such a work (which perhaps 
may he deemed a desideratum in our national 
literature) should point out the primary signifi- 
cation of the radical words, and some of the 
different shades of meaning which they may 
have afterwards acquired. These meanings 
should be traced hack as far as possible to the 
original idea, and the most probable reasons 
assigned for the diversity of signification which, 
through a lapse of years, they may have ob- 
tained. This part of the work might be distinct 
from the vocabulary, and appropriated to the 
use of teachers, who might then exercise the 
ingenuity of their pupils in tracing etymologies 
for themselves. I am convinced that such a 
mode of tuition, if conducted with judgment, 
would prove highly interesting to the majority 
of scholars ; — it would train them from an early 
period to close habits of reflection, and habitu- 
ate them to the utmost precision in their use of 
language; — it would, in no small degree, quick- 
en their inventive powers, and keep alive an 
interest in their studies which on tne present 
plan, can hardly ever be maintained. It might 
be commenced at a very early stage of their 
education; for I have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the rapid progress of children in 
English grammar, when taught on Mr. Lennie’s 
lan, and the intimate knowledge which they 
ave acouired of the nicest intricacies of etymo- 
logy ana syntax : and the exercise which I now 
recommend might be conjoined with the latter 
part of their course of English Grammar, or 
follow it in immediate succession. 

Various opinions will no doubt he entertained 
on the subject which has now been suggested, 
and if the Editor of the Iris give his permission, 
I should like to see it fully discussed by some 
of his able correspondents. I have no doubt 
hut something might he devised and carried into 
effect, calculated to be extremely useful, not to 
the general student only, hut also the candidate 
for classical distinction. 

I shall conclude this paper with a few exam- 
ples of etymology which may be amusing to 
some who have never turned their attention to 
this subject. It will be obvious that the signifi- 
cation of many compound words must be ascer- 
tained by the power of the prepositions which 


are used in their composition. The most com- 
mon of these are a or ab, ad, con, contra, de, 
e or ex, in, inter, ob, per , post , prec, pro, re, 
sub, super, ante, &c. 

Spiro signifies to breathe, whence comes 
spirit, from an erroneous notion of the iden- 
tity of the spirit and breath. Whence also 
aspire, to breathe after, to desire with eager- 
ness ; conspire, to breathe together, to agree to 
do any thing, to plot ; expire, to breathe out, 
to give up the ghost or spirit, to die ; inspire , 
to breathe into, to animate ; perspire, to breathe 
through, to perform excretion by the pores of 
the skin, to sweat; respire , to breathe again, 
to continue breathing ; suspire , to breathe deep, 
to sigh. 

From scribo, to write, we have scribe , a writer; 
to scribble, a diminutive, to write carelessly; 
scribbler, a bad writer; scripture, the writing 
by way of eminence, the Bible; ascribe, to 
write or attribute to ; conscript, written toge- 
ther, enrolled ; conscription, enrolling ; describe , 
to write concerning ; prescribe , to write before- 
hand, to set down authoritatively, to order; 
prescription , a rule authorised by long custom, 
also a medical receipt ; proscribe , to post up in 
writing, to doom to destruction, as the names 
of those who were capitally condemned used to 
be posted up in a public place ; proscription , as 
a noun, has a similar meaning; inscribe , to 
write upon; inscription, something written or 
engraved ; subscribe, to write under, to consent 
to, by underwriting the name ; so also subscrip - 
tion ; superscribe, superscription, to write over, 
to inscribe on the top or outside ; transcribe, to 
write over, from one to another, to copy ; tran- 
script, a copy; transcription, the act of copy- 
ing; rescribe, to write over again; rescript , 
edict of an emperor, of which there must be 
many copies for the information of his numer- 
ous subjects. 

Gre x, gregis, signifies a flock or company ; 
hence we speak of gregarious animals, meaning 
such as are accustomed to associate in herds ; 
egregious, out of, or superior to the flock, dif- 
fering from others, eminent, remarkable, ge- 
nerally used in a bad sense, as deserting tue 
flock Is not commendable ; congregate ana con- 
gregation, imply, a flocking together, au as- 
sembly. 

From dies, a day, we have diary, diurnal, 
journal. The list might easily be enlarged, but 
“ satis superque.” 

Having mentioned Mr. Lennie’s Grammar in 
terms of high commendation, it may he proper 
to remark that I esteem it only as a useful ele- 
mentary work. It ought by no means to su- 
persede the larger Grammar of Mr. Lindley 
Murray, which m connexion with his Exercises 
and Key, is an incomparable performance, 
and ought to be carefully studied by advanced 
scholars. 

GIMEL. 

Query . What is the difference between, to 
understand, and to stand under ? The corres- 
ponding Latin word intelligo is similarly com- 
pounded. 
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We cannot resist the pleasure we feel in extracting- the follow- 
ing lines from a little work called (rather singularly) ** forget 
mg not ** — to mature years and lengthened stndy they would 
have done mnch credit, bnt as the production of a yooag lady 
who has not yet attained the age of twenty, we can place no 
higher compliment npon them than to say, tog shall *or 
forget her! 

ELLEN. A Frag m bnt. 

Is she not beautiful, although so pale? 

The first May flowers are not more colourless 
Than her white cheek ; yet I recal the time 
When she was called the rosebud of our village. 

There was a blush, half modesty, half health, 

Upon her cheek, fresh a» the summer morn 
With which she rose. A cloud of cbesnut curls, 

Like twilight, darkened o'er her blue -veined brow ; 
And throngb their haeel curtains, eyes, whose light 
Was like the violet's, when April skies 
Have given their own pure colour to the loaves. 

Shone sweet tnd silent, as the twilight star. 

And she was happy — innocence and hope 
Make the young heart a paradise for love. 

And she loved, and was loved. The youth was one 
That dwelled on the waters. He had been 
Where sweeps the blue Atlantic, a wide world — 

Had seen the sun light op the flowers, like gems. 

In the bright Indian isles — had breathed the air 
When sweet with cinnamon, and gum, and spice. 

Bat be said that no air brought health, or balm. 

Like that on bis own bills, when it had swept 
O'er orchards in their bloom, or hedges, where 
Blossomed the hawthorn and the honeysuckle ; 

That, but one voyage more, and he would come 
To hia dear Ellen and her cottage home— 

Dwell there in love and peace. And then he kissed 
Her tears away, talked of the pleasant years 
Which they should pass together — of the pride 
He would take in his constancy. Oh, hope 
Is very eloquent ! and aa the hours 
Pass’d by their fireside in calm cheerfulness, 

Ellen forgot to weep. 

At length the time 

Of parting came ; 'twaa the first month of Spring. 

Like a green fan spread the horse-chesnut’s leaves, 

A shower of yellow bloom was on the elm. 

The daisies shone like silver, and the boughs 
Were covered with their blossoms, and the sky 
Was like an augury of hope, so clear, 

So beautifully blue. Love ! oh young love ! 

Why hast thou not security ? Thon art 
Like a bright river, on whose coarse the weeds 
Are thick and heavy ; briers are on its banks, 

And jsgged stones and rooks are mid its waves. 
Conscious of its own beauty, it will rush 
Over its many obstacles, and pant 
For some green valley, as its quiet home. ^ 

Alas ! either it rashes with a desperate leap 
Over its barriers, foaming passionate, 

Bnt prisoned still ; or winding languidly, 

Becomes dark, like oblivion, or else wastes 
Itself away. — This is love’s history. 

They parted one spring evening ; the green sea 
Had scarce a curl upon its wave : the ship 
Rode like a queen ef ocean. Ellen wept. 

But not disconsolate, for she had hope. 

She knew not then the bitterness of tears. 

But night closed in ; and with the night there came 
Tempest upon the wind, the beacon light 
Glared like a funeral pile ; all else was black 
And terrible aa death. We heard a sound 
Come from the ocean — one lone signal gun. 

Asking for help in vain — followed by shrieks, 

Mocked by the ravening gale ; then deepest silence. 
Some gallant souls had perished. With the first 
Dim light of morn, they sought the beach ; and there 
Lay fragments of a ship, and human shapes. 

Ghastly and gashed. But the worst sight of all — 

The sight of living misery, met their gaze. 

Seated upon a rock, drenched by the rain, 

Her hair torn by the wind, there Ellen sat. 

Pale, motionless. How could love guide her there? 

A corpse lay by her ; in her arms its head 
Found a fond pillow, and o'er it she watched. 

As the yoang mother wate'ies her first child. 

It was her lover — L. E. L. 


( Written fyr the Iris,) 


A WEEK JN LONDON. 


( Continued from our last.) 


Private business being disposed of we conti- 
nued our stroll to Carleton House, the town 
residence of His present Majesty, our introduc- 
tions were of that distinguished quality, that 
admitted of little delay, and we were shortly 
permitted to an interior view of this chosen and 
favourite abode of royalty, — the splendour of 
this place alone would extend the limits of this 
journal to a -tolerably sized volume, and it is 
with regret I condense it. Over the library 
door, the most frequented room of the illustri- 
ous tenant, is a fine painting his late Toyak 
consort, and whatever may have been the 
unhappy and fatal causes of domestic disquiet, 
when many other and similar works of art were 
displaced, this was not suffered to be removed. 
The armoury is a grand collection, comprising 
many specimens of ancient warfare highly curi- 
ous ana entertaining, — but the most splendid of 
all is the drawing room, and here imagination 
itself, must make a pause. The ceiling is 
exquisitely painted ; and at each end an uncom- 
monly large glass which reflects the whole of the 
room, adding, artificially, to its size ; the com- 
partments are richly gilt, and the curtains of 
crimson damask, surmounted with the royal 
arms. 

It would be difficult to compress all my notes 
and observations made in this splendid residence 
— it is one tissue of oriental magnificence, and 
superb decoration. The exterior front, now 
recently laid open from Pall Mall, and greatly 
improved by the splendid houses and other 
buildings, which from Regent-Street, and 
Waterloo Place, has been found fault with as 
being obscured by a heavy colonnade, which it 
is in contemplation to remove. The Opera 
House is another immense building, passing by 
which, and the celebrated equestrian statue at 
Charing Cross, we proceeded to St. Paul’s : 
there are many objects worthy of curiosity in 
passing thither,' among6t these we may mention 
the magnificent structure called Northumberland 
House. An obscure room, in a very humble 
pot-house, Fleet-Street, where the great moral- 
ist, Dr. Johnson pursued many of his literary 
labours. The church of St. Dunstan, remark- 
able for its striking figures, and here, number- 
less of the light fingered gentry, take their 
stand, to relieve the unwary visitor of any 
articles of superfluous apparel, or to dive into 
the inviting pocket of unsuspecting credulity ; 
not an hour in the dav passes, without numbers 
of persons being collected to gratify an idle 
curiosity, and seldom one passes without afford- 
ing profit to the depredators. Approaching to 
the Metropolitan Church, the corner of Ludgate 
Hill, as well as its narrowness, militates, against 
the view of this immense pile, and that which 
would otherwise fix the. stranger in mute and 
wondering attention, gradually unfolds itself ; 
notwithstanding, there is much to impress the 
mind with on your approach. As you enter the 
church yard, on a pedestal stands an almost 
obliterated figure of Queen Anne; there are 
three principal entrances, and you ascend to 
each by an elegant flight of steps. Here as at 
Westminster Abbey, it is most desirable to enter 
during the performance of divine service, which 
is twice a day performed with much states 
the vergers iu their ornamented silk gowns, 
bearing silver rods, precede the dignitaries of 
the Cathedral as they enter, and accompany them 


to the robing room ; we passed the large front 
£ate, as the organ was solemnly playing in the 
immense space ; my companion paused in dumb 
admiration. Around on every swe were exqui- 
site works of art, mementos of the Ukstnem 
dead ; above hung trophies of British valour of 
past and later days, the flags of conquered ene- 
mies gently waved through the great void ; the 
immense colours of the Santissima Trinidads, 
which the gallant Nelson vanquished hang round 
the exterior of the dome, in the centre of which,’ 
and designated by a large metal covering, sleeps 
the hero of a hundred battles, enclosed in the 
relic of his triumphs, f and surrounded by the 
emblems of his glory. Amongst the mighty 
monuments, are those of Howard, Captain 
Falkner, and Abercrombie, the two last ate 
exquisite works of art ; many traveHen, and 1 
plead ignorance among the rest, are often decoy- 
ed into a search for the monument ef the gnu 
architect, to which the classical reader is refemi 
by an inscription in letters of gold under (he 
organ— concluding, “ Leetor si qneris mona. 
mentum — circumspice. — “ Reader wouldsf ttoa 
seek bis monument, look around thee^-newr 
remembering that the structure I was in was the 
noble monument he had raised to himself 
Here, in traversing these holy aisles the sad 
is impressed with a religious awe, and the otgan 
bursting into the chorusses in the progress of the 
service, gradually swells its now till it m 
filled the fabric, and leaves the sound of its 
solemnity, as it descends again to that of the 
choir accompaniment. As soon as the servkr 
w'as ended we proceeded to examine tbit part of 
the church, the fret work and rich mosaic pwe* 
ment, w ith the rich gildings and mouldings air 
admirable productions ; the altar piece, oo 
which it is impossible to be minute, has beet 
acknowledged a Chef d’ouvre of that descrip- 
tion of sacred embellishment; bnt mud 
chance is not left to the casual visitor of retain- 
ing the precise beauties of this or any other 
‘ building in the metropolis ; the guides no sooner 
form their party, and receive the stipulated mite 
for the privilege of seeing higher beauties than 
you are hurried off in the same unbecoming 
manner, and rapidity of description defies any, 
but the most retentive of memories, or a frequent 
recurrence to the same objects, to he gratified 
by a rememberance of what has been seen, or 
heard. That miraculous part of the dome called, 
the whispering gallery , is the first place you are 
led to, and though from the church it appeal 
at no great elevation, few ever arrive at it with- 
out feeling a desire to recruit ; the railing ofthi 
gallery which is of elegant iron work richly gift- 
is at the commencement of the dome, and ii 
soon as the disposition to fall, which is generally 
experienced at the elevation, has subsided, the 
matchless paintings. &c. on the top are seen to 
great advantage. The visitors beingf ranged 
opposite to the place of entrance, the guide opens 
the door, and hanging it to with some violence 
the sound is like a reverberating peal of thunder, 
or the discharge of a piece of artillery in a moun- 
tainous country ; the ear is then applied to the 
wall, and tlie guide whispers the particulars w 
the erection of the church which reaches you in 
a loud voice : those who wish it, now proceed 
up a dark and cheerless stair-case, to a room 
where you are shewn the original model of the 
church as intended to have been (milt, a great 
curiosity ; thence to the clock where few go* 
from fear or weariness, bnt is well worth the 
labour ; the interior machinery is in most beaa- 

♦ Nelson’s coffin was made oat of the mail of tfce t’OrM. 
taken at tko batik of the Wk, and piccmicd t» bun 
officers. 
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tifnl ortef, and after prayers are over, yon will 
arrive hereabout the hoar of twelve ; it is pleas- 
ing as well as curious to watch the breathless 
anxiety of the visitors as the hammer slowly 
raises itself to thunder the solemn note of this 
tremendous hell on the world , below ; this bell 
which has been heard at a distance of ttcenty- 
ihree miles. is deafening to the auricular organs, 
and painful through the intimation of the hour ; 
from henee we proceeded to the top railing — 
tnahy however rennumsbed the task, but no 
ftoener had we arrived there, than a tremendous 
conflagration of great extent was visible in the 
iaty, it was soon apparent they were salt -pet re 
wofhc as the casks exploded ami blew up vast co- 
liDSf of fire and smoke ; from this great eleva- 
tion a most awfal view was commanded, and wc 
Htfre fbr beyotid the height of the highest spires, 
nrfcith with other steeples, we enumerated no 
less than seventy-three, though the increase of 
itnoke was against us ; I shortly after left the 
fair companions w ho had towered thus far and 
with thirteen gentlemen, began to ascend to the 
hall. 

THU requires no ordinary resolution, as the 
ladders are by uo means inviting and the passage 
extremely dark ; before we got half way, six of 
ottf number had abandoned the enterptrize* ami I 
most confess the shame of being outdone, alone 
urged me to the completion ; at last wc reached 
th& eminence, and, m aerial majesty, hcliehl the 
great and Important population of London, as a 
ItiUrpnt below, and drinking from a midship- 
tno*B locker, who had been more considerate 
than his associates, a glass of wine to the pros- 
perity^ fbe city and the King, we descended, 
and it is not easy to imagine the feeling which 
Is experienced from so rapid a transition. 

To be continued in our next. 


1[Y NATIVE BELLS. 

bY mrs. Wilson. 

Yo sweetly ring, my native BeHs ! 

Your soft notes float npon the gale ; 

Till mj sad heart responsive swells, 

Aod echoes back your mournful tale. 

Ye tell me yonth’i bright dreams sre gone. 

And all that charm’d my earlier years ; 

While / am left to journey on, 

A pilgrim throagb this vale of tears. 

Ye say the joys of life’s young day— 

The hopes that gladden’d ev’ry soene ; 

Like rain-bow tints have pass’d away, 

And left no trace where they have been. 

Ye apeak of hours too lightly pris’d, 

(Regretted now their hopes are fled), 

Of follies, thoughtless— unadvised,— 

Of friends long lost, — “ the chang’d, the dead !” 

As waves that kiss the pebbled shore, 

Are lost within the trackless main ; 

Like them Life’s summer hoars pass o'er. 

And never can return again ! 

Still, still ring on, my native Bells! 

For as your soft notes All the gale ; 

My answering heart responsive swells. 

And echoes back yonr mournful tale ! 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

From the Literary Gazette. 

A sailor’s TALE. 

They that wants pity, why I pities they.” 

" Pray. Sir, bestow one ha’penny on a poor child, 
boy a morsel of bread ; indeed I’m very hungry 
-h ^ the petition of a little ragged urchin, as be 


ran by the side of the worthy Captain N — , of the 
East India service. The 4 pray sir, bestow one ha’- 
penny wq* so common a ironnd, that it passed unheed- 
ed, bnt ‘ indeed I’m very hungry,' ottered in a voice 
of plaintive sorrow, could not be resisted by the hu- 
mane and generous N — . 44 Hnngry, poor child, while 
I am living on luxuries ; let ine see, let me see,” gaz- 
ing iu the lad s face. The team were trickling down, 
hut so obscured was etery feature by dirt, there was 
nothing to excite satisfaction. Tbev were close to the 
buttock-of-beef shop, in the Old Bailey ; 4 ‘ Ave, aye, 
let me see,” continued N — , and, grasping the boy’s 
arm, with eagerness entered the bouse. 44 Here, my 
good woman, give this lad as much bread and meat as 
will make him a hearty meal, d’*e hear, and I’ll thank 
you to bear a hand.’’ The chiid looked at him with 
astonishment, burst into tears and caught bold of his 
hand, but instantly let it go again, with a look of deep 
humiliation and shame ; there was no deception in it, 
it wis the workings of the henrt pictured on the coun- 
tenance. " Look at the yob hj dog! there, there, don’t 
be snivelling, \oa little hypocrite,” w! ile the dew-drop 
Of pity (reinbl. d in his own eye. •• Where’s your pa- 
rents /” “ Parents,” repeated the boy. •* A ve, yonr 

father and mother.” " I never had any. Sir.” 44 What's 
your name?” “ Ned, Sir.” 44 Where do you belong 
to?” " I don’t know. Sir.” 44 Where do you come 
from ? 44 I have been travelling about the country with 

old Nan, till, yesterday, she brought me here and told 
me to shift for myself; and indeed, Sir, I think I could 
woik.’’ “ Aye, aye, you’ve been well tutored, no 
doubt ; there, run along, and ait on yon step and eat 
your meal.” Away trudged the lad, looking first at 
his victuals and then at firs benefactor. “ Poor fallow, 
what’s to become of him ?” said N — , as he paid the 
demand and walked into (be street ; 44 What’s to be- 
come of him ?” He stopped a moment, and looked 
towards the spot where the delighted boy was devour- 
ing his meal with all the savouriness of real hunger ; at 
this instant, a gentleman tapped him on the shoulder, 
and together they proceeded for the Jerusalem. Can 
it be mere fate that regulates our actions ? Is there no 
still small voice that whispers to the soul, soft as the 
balmy r.ephyr in (he summer’s eye? Ah, yes, it is 
the divinity that stirs within os, else why shoald this 
expression be deeply stamped in a moment on the mind 
of the Captain, the words of onr blessed Master, 

‘ Forasmuch as joa have done it unto one of these, yon 
have done it unto me.’ The noise and confusion of 
Lloyd’s, the transacting of business, rise and fall of 
stocks, the price of frieghtage, nothing could wear 
out tlie recollection of the poor little houseless child of 
want ; and, 4 What’s to become of him,’ frequently 
hurst from his lips. As soon as ’Change was over, 
away strode the Captain towards Newgate Street, with 
indescribable sensations of anxiety and feeling; yet 
without any definite intention — he reached the spot — 
the child was gotae ; irt vain he inqnired at the shop, 
the woman was ignorant of his route, but said he had 
come across to thatik her, and pray for a blessing on 
his generous provider. 44 Whht, didn’t you ask him 
where he* was going, and what he meant to do ?” 44 No, 
Sir, we have so much to attend to.” N — would have 
scolded, but conscience told him be had been equally 
negligent ; and thus, perhaps, a nseful member was 
lost to society, or what was worse, he might become 
its very pest. Qotlting the boose, be turned down 
the alley leading to the cloisters of Christ Church, 
where all the smiling countenances and cheerful looks 
Of the boys, operated like a momentary charm. 44 And 
T 00 .” said he, 44 poor Ned, might have been here, aye, 
shall be here, if I find you worthy — till I return froih 
my next voyage, and then you shall go to sea ; I know 
my friend C — would do it for me — but where is be !” 
He made every inquiry, searched every nook, but his 
efforts were vaio. Leaving money and directions with 
the woman, that should be make bis appearance again, 
to take care of the lad, be once more pursued his way 
to his lodgings. What nonsense, thought lie, for me 
to take such interest in the welfare of a little ragged 
dog I never saw before ; perhaps the scout of some 
infamous wretch, who has brought him up to all man- 
ner of wickedness — But avast, no, I cannot be de- 
ceived, that look was honest troth ; poor fellow, what’s 
to become of him ? He had now reached the place 
against the walls of Newgate, where the porters rest 


from their burdens, when, by the side of an apple stall, 
on some straw, lay the unconscious boy fast asleep. 
44 Halloa, you young rascal !” roared the Captain, with 
a look between a smile and a tear, to the great terror 
of the lad, who sprang up instantly ; 44 Halloa, what 
do you mean by giving me all this trouble, arn’t I been 
looking for yoa this hour, while you He skulking hero 
in the lee scuppers ; come, ronse out.” 44 God bless 
him !” said the owner of the stall, apparently in the 
last stage of a consumption, with an infant at the 
breast and a child about three years old by her side, 
44 God bless him, my poor little Bess must have gone 
home hungry if lie had not shared his dinner with her.” 
44 Did lie,” said N — , throwing down a crown, 44 then 
I say God bless him too ; but come along,” catching 
hold of the boy’s hand. Regardless of the looks of 
the assembled crowd, he brushed hastily through them 
called a hack, jumped into it, and away they drove, 
the Captain whistling with all his might, Dibdio’s song 
of 44 The heart that can feel for another.” Arrived at 
an elegant house in Piccadilly, 44 Here, Will Junk ; 
Will, where are you? you lazy old swab.” “Here, 
Sir; here, Sir.” 4 * Take this young scamp and give him 
a fresh scrape and a paint, and then hand him up into 
the parlour npon a clean plate.” 44 Aye, aye, Sir,” 
replied Will ; 44 come nloug, young six-foot.” In 
about Italf-an-hour the boy wn» brought op. 44 W6lt, 
now let me see, let me see,” gazing with astonishment 
on the animated and benu tifnl countenance of the de- 
lighted hot, whose full round eyes sparkled with plea- 
sure ; — 44 Well, Will, what do you make of him?^ 
44 I don't know, Sir, can’t tell ; it’s a comical world. 
Sir.” 44 Aye, and there’s comical creatures in it, 
Will, comical creatures in it,” giving the old man a 
look he well understood. 44 But let me see, coma 
here.” His former questions were repeated, and many 
others pat, bnt still the boy knew no more than that 
his name was Ned, and be bad wandered about (ha 
country with old Nan. 44 He’s got a some’Ut hanging 
round his neck, Sir,” said Will, 44 but I wouldn’t ope* 
it, to be made an Admiral ; for I thinks it’s a charm.” 
44 Go along, you old blockhead : let me see, let ml 
see.” The boy drew out a small bag closely sewed up. 
44 Where did you get this?” — 44 1 don’t know. Sir; 
I’ve worn it ever since I can remember.” 44 I’ll open 
it — no — yes — avast ” He paused a minute, raised tha 
lid of his desk, and deposited it in safety. 44 Well, 
Ned, will yon live with me?” The boy looked, but 
be could not speak. 44 What, dumb foundered ?” said 
Will; 4 d’ye bear, will you live with his honour?” — 
44 Yes, for ever,” sobbed the lad, 44 if he’ll let me.” 
44 There, take him down. Will ; and to-morrow morn- 
ing, let him be fresh rigg'd by the time I taro oat ; aod 

now send my dinner up.” 

The father of Captain N — was the son of a wealthy 
merchant, who, by dint of industry and taking care of 
the pence, rose by degrees from a very low station to 
one of great opulence; bnt bis penurious habits still 
continued, and, though literally rolling in riches, was 
always haunted by the fears of poverty. At the ago 
of forty he married a young and beautiful female, of 
engaging manners and amiable disposition. The bear 
and the lamb were yoked together. On her part it 
was indeed a sacrifice ; for her heart had been engaged 
to one who was ber counter-part ; but her father becom- 
ing embarrassed, and Mr. N — the principal creditor, 
how could they reject, or she refuse? Every effort 
was tried to avert the evil ; but ruin came on with ra- 
pid strides, and the horrors of want, of pinching .po- 
verty, of a jail, resolved the heroic girl to sacrifice 
herself, to save ber sinking family. £he sent for her 
lover. Ob, what an interview was that! They who 
hed pictured futnre years of mutual happiness ; whose 
hearts were hound in the silken cords of real rioh af- 
fection ; whose existence seemed almost dependent on 
each other ; yes, they met to meet no more ; they should 
lire and breathe, and yet he dead to each other for 
ever. I cannot describe their meeting and their sepa- 
ration ; those that can fed will do it for themselves. 
Her lover left his native land — the land of his fathers 
—of bis childhood, and onee his dearest boast. Yes ; 
he left it, and was never heard of more. As the wife 
of Mr. N — , Amelia endeavoured to discharge her 
duties with scrupulous attention ; but still her thoughta 
would sometimes wander to the scenes of departed 
days, and remembriQQe linger on him who, perhaps. 
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kid gone before her to the blessed realms of immortal* 
itj. The birth of a boj now occupied her mind. None 
bat a mother can tell a mother's delight, when gazing 
on her first-born ; or a father the joy which a father 
feels, while looking on his smiling babe. Bat Mr. N — 
knew not these sensations; be was proud of bis child, 
and loved his wife, as far as his ragged nature would 
permit ; bat he was not aware of the treasure he pos- 
sessed. Immersed in speculations and amassing 
wealth, he was unacquainted with those little tender- 
nesses, those endearing attentions, so precious to a 
sensitive mind > and his early education being very im- 
perfect, he was unable to converse on subjects gratify- 
ing to an enlightened and liberal understanding. Ame- 
lia’s chief delight was to watch aod tend her blooming 
boy ; and for a few weeks in the year to visit her place 
of nativity in Devonshire. There, with her parents, 
she could ami’e or weep without restraint. Eight 
years had now passed away since her parting with her 
heart's first love ; and she once more arrived for a 
short time at the home of her parents. It was a sweet 
romantio spot, and at a little distance was a lonely 
wood, where the foot of mortal seldom trod ; but it 
was hallowed to Amelia. There she bad passed, oh ! 
how many happy hours, in the society of Henry, as 
they sat in a small arbor, formed by their own bands 
with the twisted nut-boughs, upon a turf-raised seat, 
overspread with downy moss, while the wild thyme 
breathed its fragranoe and the waving flowers their 
odours on the breeze. Here they would sit aod watch 
.the white sail far distant on the ocean, and picture the 
happy countenance of the mariner, who joyed to see 
his native land once more ; or heave the sigh of linger- 
ing regret, as it gradually lessened to a spot just daz- 
zling od the horizon, with those who were bidding 
their own white cliffs adieu : here, too, they bad 
pledged their vows in the presence of the Majesty of 
heaven. This spot had never been visited since Hen- 
ry’s departure ; but the morning after her arrival, Ame- 
lia arose, and almost unconsciously advanced towards 
the place. She reaobed the opening pathway, between 
two old embracing oaks, who, like an aged pair passing 
through life’s pilgrimage, had been each other’s support 
through many a winter’s storm. An indescribable im- 
pulse seemed to urge her on ; and, without reflection, 
she separated the tangled wood, and wound up the 
ascont: yet did the well-remembered feeling thrill 
through her heart — the once-cherished hope that they 
might often meet together there. The umbrageous 
foliage wept its tears of dew as she hastily passed by 
the tree where her name was carved — the hazels had 
formed so thick a canopy above as almost to exolnde 
the light of day — the arbor was now before her ; but 
what were her feelings when she beheld a man kneeling 
at the mossy seat, in the attitude of prayer ! " Hen- 

ry, Henry !” she shrieked with convulsive agony, 
sprung to his side, and grasped his band. Ob ! hor- 
ror, horror ! Shriek after shriek followed ; fur she 
pressed the fleshless fingers of a dead man’s hand, and 
her eyes rested on the Blanched cheek-bones of a hu- 
man skeleton ! Yes, it was Henry. At a short dis- 
tance was found a bottle, which had contained lauda- 
num, enclosed in a sheet of paper, written in a wild, 
incoherent manner, leaving no doubt as to the manner 
or cause of bis death, noder a total deprivation of 
mental faculty. * * Amelia awoke once more from 

a state of lethargic stupefaction to sense and reason. 
She gave the a >ove brief sketch, clutched her bands, 
closed her eyes with a shudder, laid her bead back 
upon her pillow, and her pure spirit returned to Him 
who gave it. 


IN PRAISE OF CRANIOLOGY. 


Yon may fag at your school or your oollege, 

You m*y pant for your ribbands and scars, 
Bot without it you’ll never get knowledge, 

And never need go to the wars. 

Thongh they dub you a doctor for ever. 

Though you light till you’re nothing bnt stump. 
Who dares be courageous or clever, 

If be is deficient in — bump ? 

Ob, bump, bump, bump ! 

Cut the nose from my face — but oh, never. 

Never curtail me of bump. 


Why is a virgin false hearted ? 

A negro for logic unfit ? 

A fool and his money soon parted ? 

And no critic at all in the pit ? 

Why can't a member make speeches ? 

An alderman play at hop-jomp ? 

Why should a man’s wife wear the breeches? 
Because they’re deficient in — bump. 

Oh, bump, bump, bump! 

Magnified, mystified bump ! 

1 ask not love, laurels, or riches, 

But give me abaodanoe of — bump. 


COMIC PAINTING. 

BY THE FACETIOUS CAPT. GROSE. 

Of all the different artists who have attempted 
this style of painting, Hogarth and Coypel seem 
to have been the most successful ; the works of 
the first seem to stand unrivalled for invention, 
expression and diversity of characters. The 
ludicrous performances of Coypel are confined 
to the history of Don Quixote. 

On examining divers of Hogarth’s designs, 
we find he strongly adopted the principle here 
laid down. For example, let us consider the 
prison scene in the Raxe’s Progress. How in- 
compatible is it for a man who professes wings 
and the art of flying, to be detained within the 
walls of a gaol; and equally contradictory is 
the idea of one suffering for the non-payment 
of his own debts, who has the secret of dis- 
charging those of the nation ! 

In the Four Times of the Day, what can be 
more truly consonant with the scene near Isling- 
ton, where, in the sultry heat of summer, a 
number of fat citizens are crowded together 
in a small room, by the side of a dusty road 
smoaking their pipes, in order to enjoy the re- 
freshment of country air? In the Gate of Ca- 
lais, how finely docs the fat friar’s person and 
enthusiastic admiration of the huge surloin, 
mark that sensuality so incompatible with his 
profession ; the funaamentil principles of which 
dictate abstinence and mortification? In that 
admirable and comic print, the Enraged Musi- 
cian, the humour lies solely in the incompatible 
situation of the son of Apollo, whose ear, 
trained to melodious and harmonious sounds, is 
thereby rendered extremely unfit to bear the 
tintamarre, or confusion of discordant poises, 
with which the painter has so ludicrously and 
ingeniously surrounded him. 

The picture of Grown Gentlemen learning to 
Dance, painted by Collet, was well conceived ; 
and though infinitely short of Hogarth’s execu- 
tion, haa a very pleasing eflect, both on the 
canvass and on the stage, where it was intro- 
duced into a pantomime. In this piece, every 
person was, by form or age, totally unfit for 
the part he was acting. 

Anachronisms have likewise a very laughable 
effect. King Solomon in all his glory, deline- 
ated in a t ye or bag wig, laced cravat, long ruf- 
flles, and a full dressed suit, will always cause 
a smile ; as would also the siege of Jerusalem, 
where the emperor Titus and his aid-de-camp 
should be represented in the fore-ground, dressed 
in great wigs and jack boots, — their horses de- 
corated with laced furniture, holsters, and pis- 
tols ; in the distance a view of the town, amidst 
the fire of cannons and mortars. Our theatrical 
representations afford plenty of these ridiculous 
absurdities, — where we frequently see the cham- 
ber of Cleopatra furnished with a table, clock, 
and harpsichord, or a pianoforte, or the hall of 
Marc Antony with a large chimney garnished 
with muskets, blunderbusses, fowling-pieces. 


&c. and a picture of the taking of Portobdk, 
by the brave Admiral Vernon. 

Nothing affords greater scope for lndjcroa 
representations, than the universal rage whk 
which particular fashions of dress are followed 
by persons of all ranks, ages, sizes, and makes, 
without the least attention to their figures or 
stations. Habilaments also, not ridiculous ia 
themselves, become so by being worn by impro- 
per persons, or at improper places. Thus, 
though the full-bottomed wig aads dignity toi 
venerable judge, we should laugh at it on the 
head of a boyish counsel ; and though a tye-wig 
lends gravity to a counsellor or physician, it 
contributes greatly to the ludicrous equipment 
of a mountebank, a little chimney-sweeper 
dancing round the May-day Garland, or one of 
the candidates for the borough of Garret ink 

f irocession to that election ; a high head, aodi 
arge hoop, worn in a stage coach, or a M 
dressed suit and a sword at a horse race, m 
equally objects of ridicule. 

Respectable characters, unworthily employed, 
are objects for the ludicrous pencil. Such 
would be a lord mayor or an alderman \n bis 
gold chain, dancing a hornpipe, or a serjeant- 
at-law in his coif, band, and spectacles, stall- 
ing up at a reel or cotillion. Eroptoymeits 
accidentally improper may make a cbincter 
ridiculous, and that for those very circumstance* 
which, in another situation, render it respecta- 
ble. Thus, a military or naval officer daring 
a minuet with a wooden leg, exhibits a truly 
ludicrous appearances — consider the same per- 
son walking or standing, and his wooden kf 
makes him an object of respect, as a sufferer a 
the cause of his country. 

Besides these general subjects, there ift 
others whi^h, like the stage tricks, will alwra 
ensure the suffrages of the vulgar; among tto 
are national jokes, — as, an Irishman on horse- 
back, carrying a heavy portmanteau os his 
head, to ease his horse of its weight; a Wefch- 
man with his goat, leek, hay boots, and long 
pedigree ; a Scotchman with his scruNang-post, 
and a meagre Frenchman in his laced jackeuad 
bag, having long ruffles to his sleeves, without 
a shirt. Of this kind are professional le- 
sions : — a physician and apothecary are 1 otJ 
game, by prescription; a tailor by trade;® 
a mayor, alderman, or churchwarden, ex 
Injudicious representations of sublime ora 
rious subjects, have often unintentionally to 
productive of pictures highly ridiculous; of* 
a striking instance occurs in a history of » 
Bible, adorned with plates, in one of whiraj* 
following text of the 7th chapter of $t ** 
thew, verse the 3d, is illustrated ' “ Aody 

beholdest thou the mote that is in thy to#*? 
eye, but considerest not the beam that b m 
thine own eye?” The state of these two 
is thus delineated by the artist one of tto 
has in his eye a complete castle, with a 
and its appurtenances ; and from the eye of t» 
other projects a large beam, like the girdw * 1 
a house. 

To conclude the instances of these aco®* 
tally ludicrous pictures, I shall just 
one which a gentleman of veracity assured 
he saw at the Exposition des Tableaux at n®- 
The subject was the death of the late danp»» 
which the painter had treated in the mao 
following on a field bed, decorated wiifi 
those fluttering ornaments of which the 
are so peculiarly fond, lay the dauphin, P 
and emheiated ; by it stood the dauphin* 5 pr 
ing over him, in the affected attitude » 
opera dancer. She was attended by her 
children; and in the clouds, hovering 
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them, was the Duke of Burgundy, their de- 
ceased son, and two embryos, the product of 
as many miscarriages ; the angel duke was quite 
naked, except that the order of the Saint Es- 
prit was thrown across his shoulders . — Somerset 
House Weekly Miscellany . 


THE LARGE RADISH. 

1 like the old custom 'tween enbjects and kings. 

Of presents exchanging aod snob kindly things : 

For both ruler and rol‘d it is good : 

The prince thus discovers his people him love ; 
Andsabjects tbe justice of princes thus prove : 

Read my story ’tis soon nnderstood. 

When France's 4th Henry had bumbled his foes. 

And the league* being tired were fain to repose ; 

As the king was turned catholic quite : 

The priests who were influence losing each day ; 

Having nongbt to do better betook them to pray ; 

Ho pretence left to cavil or fight. 

A peasant from Normandy hasten'd to coort, 

Where tbe numerous day-flies of summer resort. 

Of good wishes a load to discharge ; 

As, “ god save yoor majesty ! long may yon live ! ” 

Bat nothing besides had the rustic to give, 

Save a radish enormously lsrge. 

Tbe choice of bis garden, and anoh a rare root 
Waa scarcely known ever from seed forth to shoot ; 

And bis majesty took it as meant : 

The donor he knew to be honest and true, 

thoagb Mooseur Sully t look’d rather askew ; 

The man returned home well content. 

A da Village , who beard tbe folks tell, 

Of Iris going to eourt and succeeding so well ; 

Of his lack somewhat envious, said ; 

" For a present so worthless an hundred good crowns ! 
Astonishing ! and to a bumpkin too ! zounds ! 

Success most have turned the king's bead. 

Sappooe something worthy a king I present, 
fortune is made, nothing can it prevent" — 

So straight be repairs to his stud, 

And chooses a a courser of true English breed ’ y 
Perhaps n progenitor of that fam'd steed 
Higbt Sherwood, of mettle and blood. 

This stood for rioh trappings all others outvied ; 

In abort he’ was fit for a king to bestride : — 

Then tbe squire while his project is warm ; 

Hasten with him to Paris, his sov'reign finds oat,. 
Surrounded by oobles and knights bold and stout ; 

And bis present be makes in due form. 

The monarch was gracious, to him, as to all 
Tfbo his presence approach'd, high and low great and 
small ; 

And pleas'd with this token of duty , 

The animal's port did not cease to admire, 
ftU finely form'd figure, his strength and his fire. 

His symmetry, merit, sod beauty. 

Then musing a moment, call'd out quick as thought •, 

*• Hallo there ! mg radish t ” — tbe radish is brought — 
Says tbe king “ I present yon this root, 

The most rare of it* kind, from a distance it came ; 

I beg you will therefore, accept of this same ; 

And my thanks for yoor present to boot." 
Manchester, Nov . 12, 1823. 6. G. 

• This was a considerable uamber of priests, at the head of 
whom was the pope, tbe king of Spain, and the due de May- 
enne : their ostensible object was to hinder Henry, as a protest, 
aot, from succeeding to the crown of France. 

t The due de Solly, Henry’s minister: be was very econo, 
mi cal with regard to the public treasure. 


MY FIRST FOLLY. 

A.hridged from Knight's Quarterly Magazine, 

•* Do you take trifle ?” said Lady Olivia to 
ny poor friend Halioran. 

“No, Ma'am, I am reading philosophy,” said 
Flalloran, waking from a fit of abstraction, with 
ibout as much consciousness and perception as 


exists in a petrified oyster, or an alderman dy- 
ing of a suneit. — Halioran is a fool. 

Trifles constitute my snmmumbonum. Sages 
may crush them with the heavy train of argu- 
ment and syllogism : schoolboys may assail them 
with the light artillery of essay ana of theme ; 
members of parliament may loath, doctors of 
divinity may condemn : — bag wigs and big wigs, 
blue devils and blue stockings, sophistry and 
sermons, reasonings and wrinkles, Solon, Thales, 
Newton's Principia, Mr. Walker’s Eidouranion, 
the King’s bench, the bench of Bishop s - --all 
these are serious antagonists ; very serious ! — 
but I care not ; I defy them ; I dote upon tri- 
fles ; and mv name is Vyvyan Joyeuse, and my 
motto is * Vive la Bagatelle/ 

I never fell seriously in love till I was seven- 
teen. Long before that period I had learned to 
talk nonsense and tell lies, and had established 
the important points that a delicate figure is 
equivalent to a thousand pounds, a pretty mouth 
better than tbe bank of England, and a pair of 
bright eyes worth all Mexico. But at seventeen 
a more intricate branch of study awaited me. 

I was lounging away my June at a pretty vil- 
lage in Kent, with little occupation beyond my 
own meditations, and no company but my horse 
and dogs. My sisters were both in the south of 
France; and my uncle, at whose seat I had 
pitched my camp, was attending to the interests 
of his constituents and the wishes of his patron 
in Parliament. I began after the lapse of a 
week to be immensely bored ; I felt a considera- 
ble dislike of an agricultural life, and an incipi- 
ent inclination for laudanum. 

My uncle had a delightful library where a 
reasonable man might have lived and died. But 
I confess I never could endure a long hour of 
lonely reading, so I deserted Sir Roger’s Libra- 
ry, and left his Marmontel and his Aristotle to 
the slumbers from which I had unthinkingly 
awakened them. 

At last I was roused from a state of most 
Persian torpor by a note from an old lady, 
whose hall, for so an indifferent country-house 
was by courtesy denominated, stood at the dis- 
tance of a few miles. She was about to give a 
ball. Such a thing had not been seen for ten 
years within ten miles of us. From the sensa- 
tion produced by the intimation you might have 
deemed the world at an end. Prayers and en- 
treaties were offered up to all the guardians and 
all the milliners ; and the old gentlemen rose in 
a passion, and the old lace rose in price. Every 
thing was everywhere in a flurry ; kitchen, ana 
parlour, and boudoir, and garret,-i-Babel all! 
Ackerman’s Fashionable Repository, the Ladies’ 
Magazine, the New Pocket-book, all these, and 
all other publications whose frontispieces pre- 
sented the * fashions for 1817,’ personified in a 
thin lady with kid gloves ana a formidable 
obliquity of vision, were in earnest and imme- 
diate requisition. Every occupation was laid 
down, every carpet was taken up ; every com- 
bination of hands-a-cross and d -wn the middle 
was committed most laudably to memory ; and 
nothing was talked, nothing was meditated, no- 
thing was dreamed, bat love and romance, fid- 
dles and flirtation, warm negus and handsome 
partners, dyed feathers aud chalked floors. 

In all the pride and condescension of an in- 
mate of Grovesnor Square, I looked upon La- 
dy Motley’s * At Home/ “ Yes,” I said, fling- 
ing away the card with a tragedy twist of the 
fingers, — “ yes : I will be there. For one even- 
ing I will encounter the tedium and the taste of 
a village ball. 

" Come one. come all, 

Come dance in Sir Roger’s great Halk" 


I went. The first face I encountered oo my 
entrance was that of my old friend Villan ; I 
was delighted to meet him. 

u By Mercury,” he exclaimed, “ I am met*; 
morphosed, fairly metamorphosed, my good 
Vyvyan ; I have been detained here three months 
by a fall from Sir Peter. Come ! I am of little 
service to-night, but my popularity may be of 
use to you : you don’t know a soul ! — I thought 
so ; — read it in your face the moment you came 

in, — never saw such a there, Vyvyan, look 

there! I will introduce you.” Ana so saying 
my companion have limped, half danced with 
me up to Miss Amelia Mesnil, and presented me 
in due form. 

When I look back to any particular scene of 
my existence, I can never keep the stage clear 
of second-rate characters. Ana thus, beautiful 
Margaret, it is in vain that I endeavour to sepa- 
rate your fascination from the group which was 
collected around you. 

First comes Amelia the magnificent, the ac- 
knowledged belle of the connty, very stiff and 
very dumb in her unheeded and uncontested su- 
premacy ; and next, the most black-browed of 
foxhuntere, Augusta, enumerating the names 
of her father’s stud, and dancing as if she imi- 
tated them; and then the most accomplished 
Jane, vowing that for the last month she had 
endured immense ennui , that she thinks Lady 
Olivia prodigiously fade, that her cousin Sophy 
is quite briuante to-night, and that Mr. Peters 
plays the violin h merveille. 

“I am bored, my dear Villars, — positively 
bored ! the light is bad and the music abomina- 
ble ; there is no spring in the boards and less 
in the conversation; it is a lovely moonlight 
night, and there is nothing worth looking at in 
the room.” 

I shook hands with my friend, bowed to 
three or four people, and was moving off. As 
I passed to the door I met two ladies m conver- 
sation ; “ Don’t you dance any more, Marga- 
ret ? ” said one. “ Oh no,” replied the other, 
“ I am bored, my dear Louisa, — positively 
bored ; the light is bad and the music abomina- 
ble ; there is no spring in the boards and less in 
the conversation ; it is a lovely moonlight night, 
and there is nothing worth looking at in the 
room.” 

I never was distanced in a jest. I pnt on 
the look of a ten years’ acquaintance 'and com- 
menced parley. “ Surely you are not going 
away yet ; you have not danced with me, Mar- 
garet ; it is impossible you can be so cruel ! ” 
The lady behaved with wonderful intrepidity. 
“ She would allow me the honour, — but I was 
very late ; — really I had not deserved it — and 
so we stood up together. 

“ Are you not very impertinent?” 

“Very; but you are very handsome. Nay: 
you are not to be angry ; it was a fair challenge, 
and fairly received.” 

“ And you will not even ask my pardon?” 

“ No ! it is out of my way ! I never do those 
things ; it would embarrass me beyond measure. 
Pray let us accomplish an iutroduction : not 
altogether an usual one ; but that matters little. 
Vyvyan Joyeuse — rather impertinent, and very 
fortunate-^at your service.” 

“ Margaret Orleans, — very handsome, and 
rather foolish, — at vour service ! ” 

Margaret danced like an angel. I knew she 
would. I could not conceive by what blindness 
I had passed four hours without being struck. 

She talked well on all subjects and wittily on 
many. I had expected to find nothing but a 
romping girl, somewhat amusing, and very vain. 
But I was out of my latitude in the first five 
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minutes, and out of my senses in the next She 
left the room very early, and I drove home, 
more astonished than I had been for many years. 
Several weeks passed away, and I was about to 
leave England to join my sisters on the Conti- 
nent. I determined to look once more on that 
enslaving smile, whose recollection had haunted 
urn more than once. 1 had ascertained that she 
resided with an old lady who took two pupils, 
and taught French and Italian, and music and 
manners at an establishment called Vine House. 
Two days before I left the country, 1 had been 
till a late hour shooting at a mark with a duel- 
ling pistol, an entertainment, of which per- 
haps from a lurking presentiment, I was very 
fond. I was returning alone when I perceived, 
by the light of an enormous lamp, a board by 
the way-side hearing the welcome inscription, 
“ Vine House.’ 1 “ Enough,” I exclaimed, 
enough! one more scene before the curtain 
drops, — Romeo and Juliet by lamplight!” — I 
roamed about the dwelling-place of all I held 
dear, tin I saw a figure at one of the windows 
in the back of the house, which it was quite im- 
possible to doubt. I leaned against a tree in a 
sentimental position^ and began to chant my 
own rhymes. 

“Are they your oWn verses?” said my idol 
ht the window. 

“ They are yours, Margaret ! I was only the 
Versifier ; you were the muse herself.” 

“ The muse herself is obliged to you. And 
How what is your errand ? for it grows late, and 
you must be sensible — no, that you never will 
be — but you must be aware, that this is very 
indecorous.” 

“I am come to see you, dear Margaret; — 
which I cannot without candles; — to see you, 
and to tell you, that it is impossible I can for- 
get—” 

“ Bless me ! what a memory you have* But 
you must take another opportunity for your 
tade! for—” 

“ Alas ! I leave England immediately !” 

“A pleasant voyage to you! there, not a 
Word more ; I must run down to coffee.” 

“Now may I never laugh more,” I said, “ if 
1 am baffled thus ;” so I strolled back to the 
front of the house and proceeded to reconnoitre. 
A bay-window was half open, and in a small 
neat drawing-room I perceived a group [assem- 
bled an old lady, with a high muslin cap and 
red ribbons, was pouring out the coffee ; — her 
nephew, a tall awkward young gentleman, sit- 
ting on one chair and resting his legs on ano- 
ther, was occupied in the study of Sir Charles 
Grandison; — and my fair Margaret was leaning 
on a sofa, and laughing immoderately. “ In- 
deed, Miss,” said the matron, “ you should 
learn to govern your mirth ; people will think 
you came out of Bedlam.” 

I lifted the window gently, and stept into the 
room. “ Bedlam, madam ! ” quoth I, “ I bring 
intelligence from Bedlam, I arrived last week.” 

The tall awkward young gentleman stared : 
and the aunt half said, half shrieked, — " What 
in the name of wonder are you ? ” 

“ Mad, madam ! very particularly mad ! mad 
as a hare in March, or a Chcapside blood on 
Sunday morning. Look at me ! do I not foam ? 
listen to me 1 do I not rave ? — Coffee, my dear 
madam, coffee ; there is no animal so thirsty as 
your madman in the dog-days.” 

“Eh! really!” said the tall awkward young 
gqntleman. 

“ My good sir,” I began ; — but my original 
insanity began to fail me, and I drew forthwith 
upon Ossian’s, — “ Fly l receive the wind and 


fly ; the blasts are in the hollow of my hand, 
the course of the storm is mine ! ” 

“ Eh ! really I” said the tall awkward yoting 
gentleman. 

“ I look on the nations aod they vanish : my 
nostrils pour the blast of death : 1 come abroad 
on the winds ; the tempest is before my face ; 
but my dwelling is calm, above the douds; the 
fields of my rest are pleasant.” 

“ Do you mean to insult us ? ” said the old 
lady. 

“ Ay ! do you mean to insult my aunt ? — 
reallv !” said the tall awkward young gentleman. 

“ I shall call in ray servants,” said the old 
lady. 

*• I am the humblest of them,” said I, bowing. 

“ I shall teach you a different tune,” said the 
tall awkward young gentleman, “ really!” 

“Very well, my dear sir; my instrument is 
the barrel organ and I cocked my sweet little 
pocket companion in his face, “ Vanish, little 
Kastril; for by Hannibal, Heliogabalus, and 
Holophernes, time is valuable ; madness is pre- 
cipitate, and hair-triggers are the w ord : vanish ! ” 

“Eh! really!” fruwl the tall awkward yoting 
gentleman, and performed an entrechat which 
carried him to the door : the old lady had disap- 
peared act the first note of the barrel organ. I 
locked the door, and found Margaret in a pa- 
roxysm of laughter. “ I wish you had shot 
him,” she said, when she recovered, “ I wish 
you had shot him : he is a sad fool.” 

“ Do not talk of him ; I am speaking to you, 
beautiful Margaret, possibly for the last time ! 
Will you ever think of roe? perhaps you will. 
But let me receive from you some token that I 
may dote upon in other years ; something that 
may be a hope in my happiness, and a consola- 
tion in calamity. Something nay ! I never I 

could talk romance ; but give me one lock of 
your haw, and I will leave England with resig- 
nation.” 

“ You have earned it like a true knight,” said 
Margaret ; and she severed from her head a long 
glossy ringlet. “ Look,” she continued, “ you 
must to horse, the country has risen for your 
apprehension.” I turned towards the window. 
The country had indeed risen. Nothing waB to 
be seen but gossoons in the van, and gossips in 
the rear, red faces and white jackets, gallants 
in smock frocks, and gay damsels in grogram. 
Bludgeons were waving, and torches were flash- 
ing, as far as the gaze could reach. All the 
chivalry of tlie place was arming and chafing, 
and loading for a valley of pebbles and oaths 
together. 

I kneeled down and kissed her hand. It was 
the happiest moment of my life ! “ Now,” said 
I, “ au revoir, my sweet Margaret,” and in a 
moment I was in the lane. 

“ Gentlemen, be pleased to fell back ! — far- 
ther yet, — a few paces farther ! Stalwert Kern, 
in buckskin, be pleased to lay down your cat- 
o’-nine-tails !— Old knight of the plush jerkin, 
ground your puker!— So, fair damsel with the 
pitchfork, vou are too pretty for^o rude an en- 
counter! — Most miraculous Magog, with the 
sledge-hammer, flit! — Sooty Cupid, with the 
link, light me from Paphos. — Ha ! tall friend of 
the barrel-organ, have you turned staff-officer? 
Etna and Vesuvius !— wild fire and wit ! — blun- 
derbusses and steam!— fly. Ha! have I not 
Burgundy in my brain, murder in my plot, and 
a whole train of artillery in my coat-pocket.” 
Right and left the ranks opened for my egress, 
and in a few minutes I was alone on the road, 
and whistling “ lillibullero.” 

This was my first folly. I looked at the lock 
of hair often, but I never saw Margaret again. 


She has become the wife of a young clergymu, 
and resides with him on a small living in Staf- 
fordshire. I believe she is very happy, and I 
have forgotten the colour of her eyes. 


THE NEGRO’S LAMENTATION. 


The correspondent who has trannaitied n (be foUuxfe; 
“ Extract of a letter from Demerara" we presume ■ 
acquainted with the facts it contaius, for stthoagb t&ert j* i 
sublimity of sentiment hi the soliloquy superior fewtawt 
should expect from an ignorant negro, fbc picture is too wdl, 
and too interestingly drawn not to claim our sfteotion,-B». 


’Twas night — and o’er nature's works, solemn silence 
and plaeid quiet reigned triumphant ; ne sound of tods 
or negro's wail, joined with the voice, df the iron bead- 
ed task master, now pierced the stnrilliag ear— ill 
nature seemed bush’d — and sleep with her heals; 
bands, bad twined alike the senses of the avaricim 
planter and suffering negro in sweet oWitioasnew, 

’Twat the hour of meditation,— and kid sacred Is 
reflection — withdrawing & abort distance from plants 
lion boose, there seated upon a bank free frets sR'ilant 
reptiles — thought npon the beatitude of England'* hippy 
clime, and the halcyon days I there bad spent; ican*- 
lj bad I enjoyed my pleasant reverie for half an hoar 
when I was aroused ftom iny momentary stupor, bj the 
heart rending foments and piteous wails of *0®e ttofcr- 
tunate creature in aH the agonies of despair, fiwrig 
near the spot whence these aonnds proceeded, I ptr- 
ceived, at a short distance from me, 0 oegfetohg 
against a tree with his arms now extended rcufmtt 
towards heaven, now crowed submissively open his 
breast, with eyes rivetted on a small temalos befort 
him, (seemed by his attention to it, as if it contained h« 
better half) broke oat into the lamentation, which I 
have written as correctly as my memory will allow, a 
a subsequent part of my letter. 

0 my dear child ! solaee of all my woes! hope of if 
old age, my darling joy ! thou wast the bark apon whack 
I launched all my earthly hopes, srt tbou gone to dll 
place from which thou must never return? tod nM 
worms now career in those eyes ? whose affirffiw* 
beam comforted me in all ray woes and etied itif 
toils— horrible certainly. O my son ! thou harfWty 
wretched father to eke out his few remaiaisf'im “ 
turmoil and trooble : no cheering hand aow, iHwrto 
support bis feinting frame! no pitying eya 
with affeotion’s tebr for my onmerited suffering! aid 
when death (terrible thought !) sbaH come and hj 
rigid band opon me, no friend near me to olese 
lids, no son upon whom I could cast my last lingerie 
look ! no child to comfort me when I most render bid 
my aoul to him who gave it — bo# differeat w« fi 
course which my romantic imagination bad traced 
for thee, when first I took thee in my arms * s®® 1 ! 
cherub fresh from tby maker’s bands ! I had tbotgbtb 
have gained thy manumission — but Tis over— aU ij 
hopes bad vanished. 

Peace to thy »hade ! may it hover round roe $1® 
guardian angel ! as thou wrast when firing-*®® 
shall my wearied soul aspire to freedom, smev »■* 
wrecked all my hopes, In the unfathomable golf 
nity. Boast! boast! ye tyrant Britons! sfll Wj* 
y oar glorious land of freedom, which the momed ®* 
slave’s foot touches, his shackles fall from him md 
free ! if it be true I know not, bat feel ibetenibk®*' 
tainty, that when his cursed foot prints Africa* bapjtf 
shore, Ibe laud is contaminated and he ends*# d 5. 
Farewell ! adieu my — 

Here is passion cboiked his utterance — he frfl F* 
trate on the grave of his nnfortanate son. 

1 knew him well— he wna a favourite slave of ®f 
friend Nevison’s, who treated him kindly, and k# n * 
cently manumitted him. 

The son whom he so piteously laments, hsdboMf*** 
snaded to join the rebels ou tbe memorable 18 
and was wounded in the first fire of tbe 18th Fs*^ 
bat dragged his way home to bis masters, s®d 
in the arms of his father. Yonr*,^^^ 

Goorge Town, Sept* 21st, 4828* 
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SONNET 

Ta J. Montgomery, Esq. 


(Vmo«, cried the pensive Mom, cad I will lead 
Ye, */ lor’d pa a m om, to the sylvan bow’r. 

Where the Woe bard —Montgomery — wooa my pew’r; 
And He— a* we attentive l»»t — shall read. 

Th done — while silence loan’d to hear thy lay— 

Hope gaily smil'd and whisper’d pleasures near ; 
While valour grasp'd with nerved arm his spear ; 

And virtue own’d the magic of thy sway ; 

Stdl as theo read’st the varions passions rose : 

Religion knelt and rais’d to heav'n her eyes— 

Asfdia pity wept ideal sums ; — 

Asd love enchanted breath’d bis rhapsodies : 

Wt Mase delighted — heard applauses breathe — 

Aad booad around thy brow her proudest wreath, 

Mmchester. CASWIN. 


PARODY. 

Oh! oay not woman’s heart is cold, 

Or lost to every feeling ; 

Mark but that look,— that glance behold 
Whilst every care revealing, 

And sure ’twill prove that each fond thought. 
With kind compassion's glowing ; 

When love and pity melt the sonl, 

And horning tears are flowing. 

Ok 1 say not woman’s tear is false. 

Or that it flows at telling ; 

It is die soft perceptive glow, 

Which melts without compelling ; 

The flush that lights up beauty’s cheeks. 
Whilst every cere revealing. 

Her warm expressive soul bespeaks, — 
Bespeaks her geo’rous feeling. 


AN EYE TO THE FUTURE. 


A man bad a horse, as of old it is said, 

Wkkh once took the freedom to toss o’er its head 
His wife, when end eav ring his spirit to check, 

And io doing so, broke her most beautiful neck. 

For a twelvemonth he mourn'd as good husbands 
sh ou l d do. 

Lamented her sore — (if the story be true ?) 

But reasons there are bis affection to donht. 

As all will agree when the tale is made out. 

Mr. Troeiove a neighbour, who, plagued with .his dame 
Had heard of this aag’s woman-slaughtering fame, 

GEU parts and bis paces, of all had heard tell, • 
had “ bad carried a lady ” he knew “ very well 
|0 straight to his master he went in a trice, 
lad begg’d him to fix on his horse-flesh a price ; 

‘For, whatever it is I’m determin’d to buy, 
lad as for bis virtues, I don’t need to try ; 
la he’ll answer may purpose I know to a T, 
e quickly decide what the sum is to be — ” 
tut the owner soon stopp’d him and said “ ’Tis not well, 
'or though I don’t ride him, I don’t mean to sell. 
Indeed ! ” said the other, •* not use, and still hep? 
Fhj, sore to your int’rcst you must be asleep, 
ud really I think yon the oddest of men 
g§#t aat>" replied he, “ I map marry again ! ” 

GEOFFREY GIMCRACK. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


WALKING DRESS. 

k pelisse of gras de Naples, of a barbel bloe, ornamented 
jr« the front with a richly embossed serpentine waving of 
hi ; the bast, which Is made to *vap over eat the right side, 
tes the same kind of trimming to the skirt ; between each 
low of which is a small tllk batten, of the most nnrivallod 
d tina nihip, tbongh apparently simple t 'a' bine satin belt en- 
ks the waist, fastened in front with a gold buckle. The 
■Uhcrons are paekererf, bat not very full ; and the caff, at 
mrlst, is finished by indented antique squares ; but they 
^turned back, which is an improvement. The ruffles arc 
\thy, and are of fine lace, vandyked. A double muff of 


Mechlin lace aurmonnts the pelisse. The bonnet is of white 
figured gros de Naples, crowned with a simple bouquet of 
double blue hyacinth*, and tied with barbel blue ribbon ; a lace 
or blond comette is worn underneath; and a white gauze veil 
| to thrown in careless drapery over the left side of the bonuct. 

* A gold chain, with a large prospective-eye-glass, is generally 
adopted with this dress, and a ridicule of white gros de Na- 
ples. Half boots, of corded silk, of a barbel blue, and lemon* 
coloured kid gloves. 

EVENING DRES8. 

Frock of tulle , over a slip of lavender-coloured satin, with 
white salio ornaments en ilochrttes round the border, divided 
by narrow puffing* of an oblong form ; and next, or rather ter- 
minating the hem, one uarrow flounce of double tulle. The 
corsage is of lavender-coloured satin, ornamented round the 
tucker part of the bust with puffings of whitn net, en bouf- 
fants, with a bow of lavender satin in front, and ouc on each 
, shoulder. The sleeves arc short, and are also of lavender sa- 
tin, ornamented with pearls, and finished by one row of fine 
broad blond. Fatima turbau of lavender, or celestial blue 
game, lightly entwined with pearls, and adorned with a few 
wheat ears, formed of the same valuable article; the hair is 
ranged in beantifnl ringlets over the face, which is not obsemrd, 
but embellished by this light dressing, and this is alt the dis- 
play of hair that is seen under this tasteful head-dress. Neck- 
lace of twisted pearls, ftom which depend Arabian talismanic 
ornaments, as low as the girdle, terminated by rich tassels of 
torqnoise beads, headed by gold amulets, on which are «► 
graved Arabic characters. A carved ivory fan, white satin 
shoes, and white kid gloves, complete this truly fasciuating 
and elegant costnme. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological Report of the Atmospherical Pressure and 
Temperature, Raiu, Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal obser- 
vations made at Manchester, in the month of October, 1823, 
by Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 


The Monthly Mean 20.5$ 

Highest, which took place on the 25th 30.25 

Lowest, which took place on the 11th 28.70 

Difference of the extremes 1.55 

Greatest variation in 24 hoars, which was on 

the 8tli 44 

Spaces, tuken from the daily means. 5.4 

Number of changes 12 


TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 

Monthly Mean UH.3 


Mean of the 20th decade, com. on the 28th Sept. 5(X2 

•« 21st “ 48.8 

** 22nd “ ending on the 26th Oct. 50.5 

Highest, which took place on the 6th 62. 

Lowest, which took place on the 31st SO. 


Difference of the extreme 23. 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which ooeurted 

oa the 8tb 14. 

rain, &c. 

3.060 of an inch. 

Number of w et days 20 

“ “ foggy days t 


“ “ snowy “ 1 

“ “ haily “ ...... I 

WIN®. 


North 0 

Northeast 9 

East 1 

South-east 2 

South 1 

South-west... 15 


West. 0 

North-west. ........ 1 

Variable 2 

Calm 0 

Brisk 1 

Boisterous. ........ 0 


REMARKS. 

Oct 12th, heavy showers of haH and rain, about 
five o’clock in the evening. — From the 20th to the SCth 
very fine weather ; on the latter day, clouds gathered, 
and the wind veered from north-east to west, which 
brought a slight hazyness but no rain. — 28th, great 
fall of the barometer, and a very rainy evening.— 30tb, 
temperature at bed-time, and during part of the even- 
ing, about 38° ; slight appearances of snow for the 
first time this season. 

Bridge-street, Nov . 10th, 1823. 


VARIETIES. 


We have beard ot the fall of Lucifer, and the fail 
of Cromwell, and the fall of Wolsey, but one of the 
pleasantest tumbles upon record was that of a Mr. 
Fell, who, when he removed from one part of the me- 
tropolis to another, wrote over his door , 11 1 Fell from 
Holbom-hilL ” 

One day, daring the late sale at Wanstead House, 
the old gate-keeper at Lea Bridge, was accosted by a 
gentleman on horse-back with — • Well, what’s the news 
to day ?’ * Nothing in particular,’ replied the old man, 

‘ only they say that Long Wellesley has shot himself*, 
is it true T ‘True enough,’ replied the other. * Well, 
then, its a very good job,’ said the old man. Immedi- 
ately after, an elderly gentleman came through, and 
inquired of the old man if he knew the g-ntleipan just 
before him* * No, sir,’ was the reply. * Why, that,* 
says the other, ‘was Mr. L. Wellesley!’ ‘Then I 
have made a sad mistake,’ said the old man, ‘ but it'a 
too late to mend it’ Iri the evening Mr. Wellesley re- 
turned, and, on passing the gate, very good humour- 
edly inquired of the old man, if there was any thing 
new afloat? ‘ No,’ says he, * only it is true Mr. WeN 
lesly has shot himself, for he told me so himself this 
morning.’ 

Beards. — The high estimation wbiob beards were- 
held in of old, is proved by the history of the manners 
of every civilived region of the world. Indeed the 
disputes tbet occurred from time to Lime upon the mode 
of woaring the hair, has not uu frequently been as fatal 
to the oontending parties, as those originating: iu mat- 
ters of faith, or eivil policy. Baldwin, Prince «f 
Edessa , pawned his beard for a great cam of money, 
which beard was redeemed by his father Gabriel, Princn 
of Mitilene, with- a vast treasure, to prevent tbe igno- 
miny which his son must have been exposed to, by the 
loss of that venerable characteristic of man. The 
modern fops might well smile, on reading of the time 
which certain city beaux spent under the hands of a 
barber in the days of beards. One, a Mr. Richard 
Shnte, a London merchant, in the time of Charles, 
ssys his grand-danghter, Mrs. Thomas, “ was very 
nice in the mode of that age, bis valet being some 
hours everv morning m Starching his Beard, and coif- 
ing bis Whiskers: during which time, a gentleman 
whom he maintained at a companion, always rend to 
him upon s,ime useful subject.” 

A Good Shot.— If we are to receive Shakspeare’s 
authority for a fact, we must acknowledge that the 
finned Douglas, the Scot, was as good a marksman 
with a pistol bullet, as any of your modern gamesters. 
Prince Henry, in speaking of his gallant enemy, says, 
“ He that rides at high speed, and with his pistol kills 
a sparrow flying.” Onr sagacious critic Johnson con- 
siders this a poetical anachronism. He says pistols 
were not theo known. 

Prince Rupert’s skill in firing at a mark, we have, 
however, on the evidence of eye witnesses, of whom 
King Charles I. was one. Prince Riipcrt being at 
Stafford, in the time of the Civil War, while standing 
in the garden of Captain Richard Spejd, who bad 
taken up arms for the King, and at about sixty yards 
distance, raada a shot at the weather-cock upon the 
steeple of tbe Cottegiate Ctrorch of Saint Mary, with 
a screwed horseman’s pistol, and single bullet, which 
pierced its tail; the bullet bole plainly appearing to 
all that were below ; which tbe King presently judged 
to be a casualty only. Prince Rupert, however, im- 
mediately proved the contrary, by a second shot to- the 
same effect. This is recorded by Dr. Ploit, in his 
History of Staffordshire. 


MISERIES OF LOVE. 

‘Mrs. Seymour,’ says the lover, ‘smiled at my 
declaration, but ber smile was rather marked by 
incredulity than approval; I saw this, and was pro- 
ceeding to meet tbe scruples 1 thought the abrupt- 
ness of my passion might have raised, when she 
asked me in a good-natured tone, if I wax folly aware 
of Maria’s situation. I precipitately answered in tbe 
affirmative, and confessed the whole of what tbe box- 
keeper had told me. Mrs. Seymour began to look se- 
rious, and requested to know if I bad mtde t minute 
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inquiry, or received more explicit information. Won* 
dering nt the oddness of this question, I answered, no, 
and was proceeding to state, that as beauty, character, 
and accomplishments were the only things 1 aspired to 
possess, the fortune of her daughter would neither 
constitute an allurement, nor force an objection. ** On 
that point, sir/’ replied my projected mother-io-law, 
“ your most sanguine hopes might be gratified; bat 
there is one obstacle to a union with my daughter, 
wbioh I fear you will find insuperable. 0 — “ I find insu- 
perable ! I, madam, who am devoured with eagerness 
to call her mine— and let the tenderness with which I 
shall meet her evince the warmth of my attachment! 
Impossible !” “ But bare yon heard, sir, that Maria 

has bad the misfortune” I felt a cold perspiration 

creep over me as I strove in vain to quit my chair, and 
it was with exoeeding difficulty that I could articulate, 

<« How, madam ! has Miss Seymour been so”- when 

the old lady interrupted me with fresh earnestness, 
“ Have you never heard that my daughter has got — ” 
«< Got ! — Heavens — is it possible so much loveliness 
can be”— “ It is too true, sir : by a trifling slip in 

early life she has got” '* Got what, madam ?— for 

Heaven’s sake relieve the cruel suspense,” cried I, 
jumping up by a violent effort.— “ Ob, sir,” said Mrs. 
Seymour, with a sigh that sounded like a preface to a 
tale of woe — “ Alas ! sir, my poor dear daughter”— 
sobbed the deeply affected old lady, covering her face 
with her handkerchief, “ has got— A wooden leg !”’ 


One, cut deep into the head in a foolish fray, came 
to a cbirurgeon to be dressed ; who, searching to see 
if his brains were not perished, and not easily finding 
-them, “Oh!” quoth he, “do you think I have any 
Irons, that so rashly entered into a brawl ?” 


NEGRO LOGIC. 

When a slave, says Mr. Stewart, In his work on 
Jamaica, makes free with his master’s property, he 
thus ingeniously argues : M What I take from my mas- 
fer, being for my use, who am his property, he loses 
nothing by its transfer.” 


RUSSIAN CLERGY. 

Mrs. Henderson, in a letter published in the Mission- 
ary Herald, says, that at the time when a Bible Soci- 
ety was formed in Novogorod, Russia, there were 
many of the clergy who had never seen a Bible, and, 
on bearing of it, naked what triad of a book it mas. 


POLAR EXPEDITION. 

It If understood, that the Admiralty have it in con- 
templation to commission the Disoovery Ships for ano- 
ther voyage to the Polar Seas, with this difference, 
that their ronte is now to be by Behring’s Straits ; 
whence they will sail eastward. The distance which 
must be traversed before they can well be said to com- 
mence proceeding to the object of their mission, and 
the consequent difficulty of reserving the necessary 
•applies, have hitherto been the obstacles to the at- 
tempt by this passage. This latter impediment it is 
proposed to obviate, by sending a supernumerary ves- 
eel laden with necessaries, which will probably accom- 
pany them to tbe neighbourhood of the Karoschatkan 
coast. Capt. Parry is again to take the command. 


THE DRAMA. 


Theatre Royal. — Mr. Mathews, as he always 
does, drew a most respectable and crowded audience 
at our Theatre on Saturday night, in tbe character of 
Goldfinch, in the Road to Rsrin — He is indeed always 
at Homo, and bis personification of this gay character 
was most happily hit off. Hia self-possession, and 
laughter looking features, forcibly reminded us of 
Liston, and it will by no meaos detract from Mr. 
Mathews’ original cast of character, to draw the com- 
parison. 

'Miss Rock in Sophia was excellent, we had almost 
paid charming, and she met with that rapturous ap- 
plause which her exertions and talents most justly en- 
title her to. 

Monsieur Touson followed, and if we had ever en- 
tertained a gloomy idea it would have vanished when 


Morblen appeared. — The versatility of talent which 
Mathews elicits, gives ns some hopes that we might 
yet expect to see him pine in Romeo , or rave in Lear . 


Minor Theatre. — Mr. Farrell is treatiog tbe Man- 
chester public with a display of the beautiful stad of 
Horses belonging to Mr. Adams. — We were much 
pleased as well as surprised at tbe splendour in which 
the Secret Mine has been got np, which does credit to 
tbe spirit of tbe Manager ; we wish we conld add that 
the house justified a supposition that bis exertions 
would be saitahly recompensed. — The processions were 
well arranged, and as well performed, and the scenery 
and dresses elegant. Mr. Grierson did justice to Is- 
mael, and Mr. Emley made much of the simple Chi- 
nese. The quadrupeds had, however, as much of 
popular applause as the bipeds. 


OORRB8FONDB1TOS. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — I should wish to enquire, as we are now ap- 
proaching the most dreary aod comfortless part of the 
winter, if it woald not be a matter of great utility to 
light some of our public clocks with gas. 

What a commanding situation, for inataoce, the In- 
firmary would be, and how beneficial to every one who 
pastes that way. 

Salford Chapel was proceeded in to completion ; can 
any of yonr readers inform me of the reason of its dis- 
continuance? the abandonment of snch an undertaking, 
at such a time, seems to betray a neglect or a remiss- 
neas not easily to be conjectured. Year’s, 

Piccadilly , Nov. 12 th, 1823. RADIUS. 

DEFENCE OF THE SYSTEM OF GRATU- 
ITOUS EDUCATION. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — You "have repeatedly stated your willingness 
to allow general subjects to be freely and fairly discus- 
sed, in order that they may, by investigation be duly 
estimated, and but for this rule which j-ou seem to 
have laid down for yourself, and which is very well as 
a general principle, I should never have expected to 
see in tbe Iris the weak and -obtrusive attack upon our 
publio establishments of education, which was pub- 
lished a few weeks «go m a letter sigoed “ A Buyer of 
Calicos,” an attack which I am surpriaed to find has 
been suffered to pass without a proper reply from -some 
of the excellent persons who advocate and promote the 
reprobated charity ; which consistently with the purest 
benevolenoe kas for its object to circulate, *• the benefit 
of knowledge and the blessings of religion.” 

The nature of these objections is such as mnst.preveot 
them from producing any particular impression, they 
are only fit to he read and forgotten, and as they are 
iocapable of defence, I am sure they will not find an 
advocate : for persons in low life have a right to do all 
in their power to raise themselves ; and the children of 
persons in middle circumstances, whatever sacrifices 
their parents msy hire made to procure an education, 
ought not in this case to hare any particular favor 
shewn to them : the state of events ought not to be 
altered to prevttit their degradation, — the flood gates 
of knowledge, which will promote s universal vegeta- 
tion of intellectual excellence, should not be shut to 
preclude those changes in society which yonr corres- 
pondent anticipatesand laments. 

If education be a good thing it ought to have unli- 
mited diffusion, and Ha influence, like the son’s, should 
be equally felt by all. It is asserted that religion suffers 
by this circulation of learning, since it leads to investi- 
gation and scrutiny among persons who are inooropetent 
to judge, and who are often found to prefer 'ingenious 
paradox and error to simplicity and troth. Bat this 
objeotioo will be of no avail with those who remember 
that the plan of universal instruction is patronised by 
some of tbe most pious ministers in every religious 
persuasion ; and as for those who contend that educa- 
tion makes the lower orders discontented with (heir 
situation, and not so witling to labour in their proper 
sphere when they see that they have knowledge above 


it, why truly tbe notions of snch persons are unwonkr 
of comment, more particularly so, as tbe poor bavt i 
hard fate, and tbe sooner they can improve it tbe bet- 
ter. 

I have now, Sir, clearly sbewn that jour corrupt 
dent’s opinion opon tbe subject of charitable edteafa, 
cannot be supported, and consequently that tbe systm 
of gratuitously teaching tbe offspring of tbe iadigem, 
is perfectly consistent with the principles of reason ad 
tbe preservation of religion, and that every objeetm 
advanced against it must be as powerless u the retd 
wbioh is dashed against the rock, and as fratka a 
the chaff which is scattered in the wind. 

INVESTIGATOR 

Manchester , Nov . 131*, 1823. 


LITERARY MOTXCES. 


Preparing for tbe presa, A Treatise on organic Cbeatey, 
containing analysis of animal and vegetable 8abstaces,k 
founded on a work on the same soblect, by Professor Gait 
of Heidelberg, by Mr. DnngUaon, Member of tbe Royal G» 
lege of Surgeons, and of several leaned Societies, fordp at 
domestic. 

A New Edition of Milton's Poetical Worts, wife eopm 
notes and illustrations, by J. Williams, Esq., Edit* «f tk 
last Edition of Blackstone, Is in the press. 

Memoir of tbe late Mrs. Heariettta Fordyce, Edict of tbe 
James Fordyce, D. D. containing Original Letkn, Anecdotes, 
and Pleces of Poetry ; and M A Sketch of the life at law 
Fordyce, D. D. 

In the presa * Notes of (be War in Spain.' By Then* 
Steele. 

Percy Mallory. By the Author of “ Pen Owes." 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRY, 

And a short Memoir of that interesting and beaewlat 
Lady. 

Was published on the 20th of October, Prkt Sr. Si 
Roan-Tuck, Gilt Edges, 

POOLE’S ELEGANT POCKET ALBUM, for W 
* Embellished with 11 Views and 3 Portrsiti of M 
guished Characters . 

Same time was published, 

POOLE’S GENTLEMAN’S POCKET BOOL* 

MIMed with a Portrait of Hit Bo,ol BUaut UtM 
of York . — Price 2s. flrf. Roan-Tuck, Gilt Edges. 

London : Printed for John Pools, 8 NesrgatMWt; ** 
sold by all Booksellers. 


to oorksspohdehts. 


Wt Iw, to «H tbe attention at oar eotmootKlaa lo 
of investigator Inserted in this page.— That sum 
such a contrariety of opinion on this nnbject, tW ***** 
be glad to see it fully and candidly discussed. 
however, that those who enter into the coanorwiyj 
much as possible, confine themselves to tbe too)*®* 
system In question must produce a great rerot«u» * 
state of society, and, therefore. It merits an inp*® 
serious examination. 

We have been applied to, bnt in a very obrws vyjjj* 
what difference there is between the word BeutJ sw 
lev. As tbe question is put, we cannot give an sscaw*- 
answer : our Knowledge of tbe two extesdsto tbs, 
one is a pretty sure concomitant ol tbe other. 
Antiquary is informed, that we have ttUs eontemp^*^^ 
early period to present oar readers with a concm ^ 
tbenticated account of tbe town of Manchester, 
earliest kuown history. 

I. G.*s Lines toCaswin in our next. 

gy* Those subscribers who intend bmdiog deftest 
volume of the Iris , and whose sets art imoapbti, *** 
quested to make early application for the * 

several of the numbers are nearly sold out. 


Manchester : Printed and Pushed by 
St. Ann's-Sqpere ; to whom Advertisement* osd 
nicatlons (post piAJ may be addressed. 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE VILLAGE HOSTESS. 

•CRN B 9 A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

TEA V ELLER— VILLA GER. 

TRAVELLER. 

Bdeatfe this darkling Pine's uncertain shade 
Jlnthinks no wonted vetdare decks the tnoand, 
And every simple wild tower has display’d 
Its loveliest hoes, and sheds its fragrance round : 
And lo ! a stone jost peeping from (be ground r 
Silver’d with moss its venerable head. 

Denotea the neighbouring mansion of the dead. 

Say, Villager ! what mortal moulder* here. 

Ben eath the hearing turfs perpetual green ? 

Less envied Our, in humid vault and drear 
Imprison'd sleep the sons of pride, 1 ween. 

Than thus, beneath the ethereal arch serene. 
Where, whispering soft, the tall Pioe seems to ware 
In guardian semblance, o'er the hallowed grare. 

VILLAGER. 

Stranger ! by chance or holy purpose led 

Where consecrated bounds these guests inclose 
Sleeping in still seclusion, gently tread, 

Nor violate thine anoient friend's repose : 

For still her name the rode, brief legend shows, 
Whilere to many a weary trareller known ; 

Bead then (for thou oanst read) the sculptur’d stone. 

TRAVELLER. 

Ah ! well Y mark the name to pilgrims dear 
At to the withering herbage geni 1 rain ; 

Of gentlest manners, and of heart siocere, 

In happier times the friend of all was Jane, 

Her home the haunt of every village swain. 

The Exciseman gay, the Schoolmaster severe. 

The Doctor spruee, the Curate frequent there. 

As near her board, with foaming honours crown'd, 
Engag’d in social chat or sage debate, 

Passing their glass of sparkling liquor rouod, 

The politicians of the hamlet sate, 

How wisely they retriev’d the siuking state ! 

Held the long parley ! wing’d the pointed jest ! 
While boisterous mirth his loud applause express’d* 

There paus’d the wandering Jew : the patient Scot 
Belated there unbound hia cumbrous load 
Far borne and painful each his toils forgot. 

As each her hospitable threshold trod : 

In sooth, it was meek Courtesy ’swbode : 

Told but the woe-begone his tale of grief, 

And ne’er did Jane withhold the prompt relief. 

VILLAGER. 

Aye — many a mortal of the vagrant train 
Wilder’d by night, with weariness opprest. 


When bowl’d the wind, when beat the driving rain, 
Found unboogbt shelter there, refreshment, rest. 
She ever lov’d to succour the distrest, 

Condemn’d by friendless penury to rove, 

Or stern mishap, or ill-requited love. 

And when poor Robin, herald of the year. 
Proclaim’d the glad approach of festal day, 
Shrovetide, or Easter, Wake, or busy Fair, 

What Hostess hast thou seen like her, display 
Each culinary vase in bright array ? 

What dainties vied with ber’s to allure the taste? 
Who spoke so kind a welcome to the feast? 

But chiefly ere the dawn when angels told 
To wondering shepherds a Redeemer born. 
Lustrations pure and rites ordain’d of old, 

Conspir’d her simple mansion to adorn : 

Then rural neatness usher’d in the morn 
With bays and holly, and immortal yew. 

Of Heaven’s unfading bliss the emblem true. 

Fail’d not to assemble there our choral throng, 

With minstrelsy attun’d to holy rhyme, 

Chauntiog as festive joy inspir’d the song, 

Each psalm and carol sacrad to the time : 

There maidens fair, and swains in youthful prime. 
As love inspir’d, and music’s thrilling sound. 

Join’d the gay dance, with many u whirl and bound. 

There too, in martial guise and rustic phrase. 

The stripling mimic tales of terror told. 

Stalking in arms grotesque aad visard face, 

Aa era! Saint George aad other ehampions bold; 
How hardy Jack the Giant’s might eontrell’d. 
How courteous knight reliev’d the Fair distreat ; 

Till kindred ardour fir'd each youthful breast. 

Oft have I heard the pageant train rehearse 

Harsh sounding names, and deeds of (lay done. 
And tell in many a legendary verse 

Of dragons vanquish’d and of battles won. 

And lo l the dire encounter is begun, 

See the proud victor spurn the prostrate slain. 

And see the vanquish’d rise to fight again. 

Oft near her obeerful hearth the wily dame 
Expert in secrets deep aod Fortune’s lore ; 

To listening maids would solve some mystic dream, 
Or iu the tell-tale band their loves explore 3 
Such were our artless joys in days of yore. 

Ere vanish’d at suspicion's dark controul 
Nature’s prime grace, simplicity of soul. 

TRAVELLER. 

Kind Swain! I mingle my regrets with thine, 

But baste forbids my feet to linger here : 

Thee too thy rustic labour calls, — be mine 
Dropping o’er this lone grave tbe pitying tear. 

To urge on roy journey shelterless and drear: 

We mortals are but pilgrims of a day. 

Here we just stop and rest : then pass away 1 


Short is our stage ; and transient is the date 
To man assign’d his wilder’d race to run : 

But who can tell, iu this eventful state 

What sorrows shall obscure his setting son. 

And dim the hours in cloudless morn begun ! 
Life’s faithless joys what gathering ills deform ! 
How oft on sunshine waits the inclement storm ! 

villager. 

Farewell ! bnt hear : On her declining age, 

Misfortune frown'd, nor merit’* self oonld save, 
Misery’s keen pang neglectful to asanago. 

Cold Charity prepar'd her scanty grave. 

Not such the dole, her warm compassions gave 3 
Ere freezing want the generous wish repress’d 3 
And check'd the sigh that labour’d in her breast. 

But yet if virtue claim Ihe willing tong ; 

If honest praise on rural worth await 3 
Aye, yet, — full oil the list'ning youths among. 
Shall many a hoary swain lament her fata 
And as this path be treads in pensive state. 

Sigh o’er her name, and halcyon days of yore. 

Till busy memory sleeps to wHe no more. 


( Written for the Iris,) 

A WEEK IN LONDON. 

( Continued from our last,) 


It was now a good opportunity of shewing 
my companion the celebrated steak and chop 
house called Dolly* t — and it was time for re- 
freshment; it was a short step, and as we en- 
tered, the rainffled fumes of their capacious kit- 
chen had nearly denied us ingress. No sooner 
ordered than done, bnt the repast as far fell 
below the report, as the Queen of Sheba's asto- 
nishment exceeded what she had heard 3 it was 
cut thin, and served on pewter , and we departed, 
not dissatisfied but disappointed, and hastened 
on to the Royal Exchange. It was founded by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and was proclaimed 
Royal by Queen Bess, who honoured its opening 
with her presence: here is a place to try the 
nerves, if not confound the senses of any untu- 
tored traveller — the stir, noises impatient acti- 
vity — avarice in her thousand forms looking out 
her victims — a Babel from all the tongues of 
the known world uttering discordant sounds — 
the thousands of placards with which the walls 
are alike covered and defiled, convey as many 
sorts of communication. 

If you accost any one in this area your sub- 
ject must embrace money , or you are not listened 
to— and who can conjecture the immense wealth 
which every commercial day exchanges posses- 
sors 3 it is surmounted with’ a new and elegant 
tower, though the interior of the area is muoh 
dilapidated, and the figures of the monarchs in 
the niches are not only fast losing their royalty 
but their faces. We now passed to the Bank, 
and the spectator is confounded at its endless 
extent — at its unbounded wealth: wandering 
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through all tie wnblht offices nosey is see* 
flying about like airt, and yet nothing is carried 
on in the midst of a seeming confusion without 
the most scrupulous care and exactness; im 
changing ragged notes, which we were compelled 
to do, (for they will not be looked at in London) 
we passed through a variety of gradations — the 
itat elevk tears off one num b er — the next the 
corresponding corner and then the signature — 
the last preserves the skeleton, who gives you a 
note e l sew h e re , and you procure your substi- 
tutes ; I should, have observed that in all these 
different transits the body of the note receives a 
private mark. In the large yard were lying 
bars of solid silver, with soldiers performing 
guard over them, and we received the tempting 
invitation to convey one way, without, perhaps, 
the power to lift oue. To Guildhall, hence, 
was the walk of a few minutes — this is very ce- 
lebrated for its antiquity more than its beauty, 
but modern days have none as much for splen- 
dour in the interior, as time has detracted from 
its exterior: without much previous introduc- 
tion you come at once into the large hall where 
the civic dinners and other sumptuous entertain- 
ments are given — a room indeed vvelL adapted to 
the purpose from its commanding extent ; there 
are some elegant monuments erected round and 
upon the walls, one to a very popular lord 
mayor — a superb one to Nelson, and the last, 
remarkable for its chaste execution, to the late 
Mr. Pitt, who is represented in fiill length in 
his senatorial robes, standing on England sur- 
rounded by the sea, and in a posture indicating 
the attitude of delivering an eloquent address. 
The Egyptian Hall does honour to the city, and 
is decorated with many paintings of long es- 
teemed and respected Aldermen — and here I 
< a aa o t help mingling a little pleasantry with a 
descriptive narrative; — many of these pictures 
(but I believe the story has been published) had 
from extreme age so far abandoned their colours 
to the canvass as • to render a similitude to the 
originals impossible, even to those who had 
other traces of their ancestors ; in consequence, 
and to obviate this* a Court of Aldermen sum- 
moned a celebrated artist to say what sort of 
varnish would best bring out the colours — he 
offered various opinions, and a diversity of pre- 
parations, but a wag who was present said that 
those who- wanted to shew an alderman in his' 
true colours should varnish with turtle roup. 
The exquisite taste of the whole suit of apart- 
ments may be inferred from the higltt dignity 
the corporate body of London hold themselves 
in, and with some reason ; their own Monarchy 
and Princes frequently sit down with them- to 
the festive board— the allied Monarchy of Europe 
have done the same, and the plaee is worthy of 
the honour. The Mansion House, a large but 
heavy building, is the exclusive residence of the 
Lord Mayor for the time being, and the city 
has provided most magnificently for its chief 
magistrate; here we could not £oin admission* 
but were favoured with a description by a friend. 
The morrow was Sunday* and it might be 
thought it would have interfered with our short 
stay, but no : — this is the day of grand military 
service at Whitefydl, and a numerous trowel 
early assemble for admittance ; a sort of herald 
proclaims to the assembled multitude that none 
can be admitted who hare hoots , or do not wear 
a* white neck-handkerchief, — this observance I 
presume arises from the almost regular presence 
of royalty. Every Englishman’s heart must 
beat high with exultation at entering this depo- 
sitory of his country’s honours — not the whole 
grand and striking elegance of the place can 
keep eye from an observance of those pre- 


cious tfoife* the Rend. Engles * y there *rw brass 
entablatures underneath descriptive of the dates 
and fields in which they were captured — the two 
last from Watefloo are tlse only ones with flags 
attached to them, and were unfurled only a few 
days before that decisive victory; the Eagles 
screw off the tops to be preserved on an emer- 
gency, are of silver gilt, and attached to ebony 
poles : numerous other flags of Wellington’s 
Peninsular acquirements hang about these, one 
a very memorable trophy, from the desperation* 
with which the French officer defended his 
sacred trust, and it is literally covered with 
his blood. Above all these, is the famous invin- 
cible standard of Napoleon, taken in Egypt, an 
interesting object frequently missed by strang- 
ers. The Royal Pew is the next object of at- 
tention, comprising a whole gallery, with every 
superb decoration ingenuity coulcr invent; the 
canopy is surmounted by the royal arms — the 
top is painted with scriptural devices, by West : 
the organ, a noble erection* is here accompanied 
by the royal band, a strange but highly sublime 
addition, and a greater attraction than the 
preachers. 

We went to numerous of the churches which 
adorn the metropolis, especially to, what should 
never be omitted by a stranger, St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook; here will be seen architecture in 
all its beauties — lightness with true elegance 
combined ; the altar piece has a fine represen- 
tation of the martyrdom of that Saint. In the 
evening to the Magdalen Hospital, in the Cha- 
pel of which are to be found the choicest ora- 
torical preachers in England; few enter here, 
however insensible to feeling, without the tear 
of pity or remorse having bedewed their eyes : 
the unfortunate females who have in an evil 
hour, by the influence of their own weakness, 
or the vile arts of some seductive miscreant, 
fallen from the path of honour into the polluted 
sink of shame, form the interesting part of the 
congregation,— rendered invisible by screens, 
they sit near the organ and accompany its notes 
to appropriate hymns, in the most touching 
strains ; hundreds have been* restored Vo virtue 
and to society — have become good wives and good 
mothere, and died leaving behind them memori- 
als of. their gratitude in the munificence of their 
bequests. 

Oh Woman! if by simple nils 

Tky soal has stray’d from virtue's track, 

’Tis Msjc ^’ooly can beguile 

Bjr gentle way* the wanderer back. 

The stain that on thy virtue lies. 

Wash'd, by thy tears, may yet decay ; 

As clouds that sully morning skies 
May all be wept in showers away. 

Thus I repeated to my fellow-traveller oil 
leaving this interesting place, and so closed 
Sunday. 


THE BEGGAR. 


Begging in the streets of London seems near- 
ly suppressed: amid the immense subdivision 
of labour and professions, this avocation is gone. 
There is always a great deal of nationality about 
the beggar, and I could almost regret* that I 
have not had a proper specimen of the man- 
ners of the country in the exercise of its lowest 
calling. An Irish beggar is like no other; none 
but himself can be his parallel; he seems to 
mock his misery ; is full of jests and saws ; his 
whole life has been little removed from want, 
and he therefore exercises his trade with the dex- 
terity of an experienced hand, and the good- 
humour of one who had been reconciled 1 to it 


before it was forced on bis choice : but to i» 
him in perfection, he must be met in his ows 
country. A Scotch beggar goes about his baa. 
ness m a very different style ; he is more inclined 
to appeal to your sense of justice than m 
compassion, trusting that you will believe tha: 
necessity alone has forced supplication on hi* 
and be seem* therefore, a» if he was dnvW 
on an established credit with you, rather ifo 
as one opening a new account. I have once or 
trie* met* poor female, i* a reti r ed wn w k 
whose cautious* timid look* the image of apt. 
rish officer seemed to be reflected ; but I far 
my kindly feelings have been nipt io the bodbr 
meeting, in High Holborn, a sturdy Amaxon, 
who, with the screaming brat she carried, vm 
both eating tarts. One might have been etcuscd 
had they supposed that the manners and coa 
dition of beggars could not admit of mat 
change ; but here the hand of luxury has bta 
at work, as well as its higher regions. Poor 
Jane Shore’s situation was very different, via 
she was obliged to go from door to door with 
the heavy “clap dish,” to receive tkdasof 
broken victuals which the charitable bestowed 
on her. hi an old poem she is represented u 
carrying about “ a* dish that clap's aid gave 1 
heavy sound.” This was a 'curious emton, of 
which we have no remnant left, as farm 1 tar. 
From the fear of infection, beggars were obliged 
to carry about a dish with a moveahfa cm, 
which they placed at the doom of heat* then 
returned in a short while to receive fetU 
been deposited in it : from this sircumsaoce 
they were called “clapper dudgeons.” kwu 
customary, also, for the beadles to go aboil 
with a dish of this sort soliciting charity, whkb 
practice still remains in 1 some remote parts 4 
Scotland, where I have seen a long ladle * 
ployed, after the service, in making a collect* 
for the poor of the parish. 


MY OWN ROOM. 

“ My own room.” — What a variety of conso- 
latory associations are connected with Ah ex- 
presrion ! — No man who can use it with truth is 
completely miserable. Abroad, he may be the 
victim of ’ a thousand ills. Fatigue, vexation, 
fruitless toil, mortifications, neglect, and disap- 
pointment* may attend^ him through the topp 
haunts of men. He may be forced to patty* 
assaults of knavery on every side, until he» 
ready to sink with* exhaustion k the use# 
combat But he baa a sanctuary whirs k 
knows he can take refuge, and bar out alii* 
pertinent intrusion. He can bedye biros# 
around with solitude, recover the native twe d 
his mind, “ commune with his own heart is w 
chamber, and be still.” 

After a day passed in uncongenial pursoito 
and unpleasant rencontres, it is with feelihpof 
inexpressible satisfaction that T revitit my ova 
room of an evening. I shut ray door; sear®!|\ 
self in my arm-chain, and defy the ww«. 
Abroad, I may be a dependant, a secondary 
being: but here, I am uncontrolled’ awf di- 
lute. This is my ktngdom«-4 am 
here. It is true my domains are neither tn 
nor extensive : but they are mine in undisputed 
right and peaceable possession, “ et mihi oaf® 
satis.” 1 say to myself with peculiar comp 
cency* 

Hereatltwt 


I shall be free- 


Here I may reign secure. 

Nor do T reign over myself alone. Efc 
ander Selkirk, in t be island of Juan 1 flew®** 
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I have my subjects, who are likewise my com- 
panions and mends. Obedient, loyal, ckitiful 
to tfce last decree, never murmuring, never se- 
dkmm f never even sneaking except when per- 
mitted. They are likewise a most noble and 
mtelligeiK race, being composed of the choice 
spirits of every age and every country. Many 
ef them ere by birth of the order of nobility, 
and I even reckon among my subjects some 
crowned beads, as Frederick of Prussia, and the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. My subjects, gen- 
tle reader, are my books. 

h is not to be imagined how few persous, 
©oiapaatively speaking, have rooms that they 
ob truly cm 44 their own.” To say nothing of 
soldiers and sailors, and the great majority con- 
fined in prisons, from the King’s Bench to the 
Hulks inclusive, many heads and many mem- 
bers of families have no rooms of thrir own. 
A married man Whose wife is a shrew, seldom 
or ever bas a room to himself; and many mar- 
ried men whose wives are not shrews, are simi- 
larly circumstanced. A single man who boards 
and lodges in a family is usually iu a like predi- 
cament. But, by the way, this subject of board 
aid lodging, boarding-houses iecluded, well 
deserves a separate essay, and perhaps I may 
farour my public with something of that sort 
one of these days. 

Those unfortunate persons whose circum- 
stances will not permit them to have rooms of 
theiT own, are much to be pitied. The best advice 
I can give them, is to escape into solitude as of- 
ten as they can. Occasional solitude is essential 
to the soul’s health ; no man, who is altogether 
deprived of it, can long preserve any originality 
of mod , or any freedom, firmness, or indepen- 
dence of character. A friend of mine who had 
no room of his owp, and was so situated as to 
be obliged to listen every day in silence to the 
roost revolting absurdities, and to witness the 
aiost flagrant violations of good taste, feeling, 
and even decorum, without daring to express 
dissent or disapprobation, took the following 
method of counteracting the deleterious effect 
which such a course of life must infallibly pro- 
duce upon the mind. He took a solitary walk 
every evening, during which he employed him- 
self in recollecting aJl the absurd opinions he 
bad heard in the day, and confuting them with 
■xtruordinary ability. The rudeness and folly 
that he had witnessed, he exposed with uncom- 
mon power of ridicule and invective, playing 
by turns the parts of Horace and Juvenal. He 
tplied to insults with becoming spirit, dealt 
bspermtely in keen retorts and overwhelming 
ejoinders, and sometimes proceeded even so 
if as to give the lie direct, and indict personal 
iustisement. Hits last operation was generally 
erformed by kicking the posts, or belabouring 
te m lid-stones with amazing energy and effect. 
y this salutary exercise my friend contrived to 
reserve his mental health, as well as his bodily, 
id to lose nothing of the original and vigorous 
»ne of his character. 

A philosophic cobler of my acquaintance, 
ho lived in an attic in Crown-street, Seven 
ials, with a wife who weighed sixteen stone, 
id six children, took a different method of re- 
calling his exhausted spirit. He used / to get 
it on the leads of the Louse to meditate, like 
&ac, * 4 at even tide,” saying that it was 44 bet- 
' to dwell on the house-top, than with a brawl- 
r woman in a wide house.” When, however, 
cold weather obliged him to descend from 
eirie, he contrived a novel and most ingeni- 
pVan of retirement. Fortunately for his 
though he had a great soul, he pos- 
ted but a little body, not measuring more 


than four feet one inch. He had a wooden box 
made of tolerable dimensions, with a hole in 
the top to let in light and air, and so contrived 
as to fasten inside. To this sanctum our new 
Gulliver used to retire after the fatigues of bu- 
siness, to indulge in philosophic contemplation, 
and read 44 Zimmerman on Solitude.” On such 
occasions he always took the judicious precau- 
tion of stopping his ears with tow, that his di- 
vine cogitations might be undisturbed by the 
connubial storm that raged without. For the 
man who, uncompelled by necessity, voluntarily 
deprives himself of the inestimable privilege of 
a room that he can call his own, 1 confess I 
entertain no compassion; he has forfeited all 
claims to human sympathy, and is “ a wretch 
whom it were gross flattery to call a fool.” — 
Lit. Museum . 


MANCHESTER, EIGHT O’CLOCK A. M. 


Tic now the hoar of dost, ud Manchester 
b in a so I earn, oloody, darkness bung; 

And I, so fond a thing is dost to me, 

With all the weary puffings of exhausted breath, 

Can’t keep it off my clothes , 

The’ e’en my breath is gone with overpnfiing. 

I’ll stay and house awhile — the dust is terrible, 

And the rude manners of the servant girls 
Give it a most alarming aspect. 

How awful is this gloom ! And hark ! 

The clank of meeting brushes loudly sounds, 

That the contending maids do almost knock 
Their weapons’ heads from off the handles. 

Broom threatens broom in high and hoastfal clanking*, 
And see, — there’s one has knock’d her brush dean off, 
And is most dext’rously fastening on again. 

With dreadful note of preparation ; 

While I, with horror stopped here sit, 

And inly ruminate the morning’s danger. 

By my sool ! my Stern impatience chides this tardy- 
gated cloud, 

That like a fonl and agly witch doth limp so tediously 
away. 

I’ll to the street, and once more try 
To force my passage thro’ it. 

ANTI-PULVIS. 

Manchester t Nov. 18/A, 1838. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

A sailor’s TALE.— (In continuation.) 

44 Asleep and naked u an Indian lay. 

An honest factor stole a gem away." 

For some time previous to Amelia’s death, Mr. N 

had contracted an acquaintance with the family of a re- 
puted wealthy merchant lately arrived from India. A 
correspondence had commenced on mercantile transac- 
tions, under mutual obligations, before he quitted the 
East; but now having met, a similarity of disposition 
produced a closer intimacy, and they became almost 
inseparable. This family consisted of a Mr. Perkins, 
a widower, and two daughters. Early in life he had 
been educated for the station of a lawyer’s clerk, hot 
possessing a genius above the drudgery of the quill, 
he left England as a bold adrentnrer, having nothing 
to lose, but every thing to gain. 

India at this time presented a large field whereio to 
cultivate his talents ; it was a rich soil, promising an 
abundant harvest to repay bis labours. Handsome in 
person, gracefully polite, be had studied human natnre 
for the worst of purposes, and could become every 
thing to every body. A coward in henrt, yet daring 
in danger ; aud though shrinking with horror from the 
monitor within, he would nevertheless stand unappall’d 
to face the weapon uprais’d by insulted honour or out- 
raged integrity. Arrived at Calcutta, bis cheerful 
manners and polish’d ease introduced him to several 
respectable families, till after various vicissitudes, 
by cosening the onwary and flattering the great, be 
cootrived to amass some little property, and lay the 


foundation of future wealth. Bnt difficult was the task 
be had to perform ; hourly experience told him there 
were many, very many, pressing forward to the same 
goal, and by the same dishonourable path, who would 
rqjoice to establish their own estimation on (he wreck 
of another’s. Chance, however, introduced him to 
the Governor-general, who, tbongb he in some mea- 
sure penetrated into bis character, yet considered hint 
as a fit agent to employ in a doubtful embassy to one 
of the Princes of the interior. His shrewd penetra- 
tion and polite address gained the desired end, and he 
retarned to the seat of government universally applaud- 
ed. Fame, riches, honour, now lay before him ; bnt 
the baneful passions that lark’d within the dark volcano 
of his breast, would at times bnrst forth, and render 
him an object or abhorrenoe to the truly virtuous and 
good. Riches, riches, were all his heart’s desire, and 
for that be would have sacrificed his son ! ; yet lie was 
the man of honour. Engaged in another embassy, bis 
palanquin and attendants were attack’d by a party of 
marauders, who having conquer’d and plunder’d, left 
their victims apparently dead upon the plain ; bnt 
Perkins, though severely wounded, was saved through 
the intrepidity of a Sepoy, who covered his body and 
fell dead upon it. 

The victors were as sadden in their retreat as the/ 
had been in their attack, in consequence of the intelli- 
gence received from another parly of wanderers that a 
troop of horsemen were rapidly advancing. The troop 
arrived, and proved to be a large parti of Armenians, 
well armed and mounted, who were proceeding with 
(heir retinue iu the same direction as the embassy. 
After examining many of the different bodies, without 
discovering any who yet linger’d in the vale of exist- 
ence, they were about mounting their horses to pursue 
their route, Beneath the accumulated heap of slain 
lay the faint and motionless Perkins. Alive, yet una- 
ble to move ; sensible, yet denied the power of speech, 
he witnessed their examination, heard their remarks, 
and knew they were going to abandon him to bis fate, 
without the possibility of making^ the least exertion to 
inform them the lamp of life was yet glimmering in the 
socket. 

Conscience, like an overwhelming torrent, now 
rnsh’d with fearful recollection of the past, and pre- 
seated to his agonized anticipation an awfol futurity. 
The sword of retributive Justice seem’d sheath’d in his 
heart ; Hope spread her pinions, mod Despair clatoh’d 
his victim. He heard the tramping of the horses, and 
supposed the rear of the company were passing the 
spot — when, what was his de’igbt to recognise a well- 
known voice, ottering in all the eagerness of desire, 

44 Hoot, hoot, wail a wee, gnde folk, and tak roe wT 
yon, for ’tis nae gnde to remain here and be flay'd alive 
by the black beetles.” Yes, it was Andrew Magennis, 
his confidential servant, clerk, ami locom tenens. An- 
drew had fonghl very bravely, till finding they wert 
worsted, he had songbt his opportunity to decamp, and 
throwing himself upon his face as one dead, sodden!/ 
sprung op while they were plooderiog the baggage, and 
fairly took to his heels. A neighbouring jangle afford- 
ed him shelter, and here he watch’d the proceedings of 
the second party, when finding they were friends, be 
quitted his concealment, and presetted himself to their 
view. 

The troop halted, and he was introduced to the pre- 
sence of a venerable man as the leader. Andrew made 
his salaam with all the grace of a native, for he wm 
not unacquainted with the benefits of booing. “ Ben, 
Sirs, a fearfo’ onslaught this! And my maister, too, 
pair bodie ! Well, well, yoa’se no leave me here." 
The leader shook bis bead in token that he was not no*- 
derstor d ; bnt poor Andrew construed it into a rejec- 
tion of his suit. “ Eh, Sir, yon would-na leave a pttfr 
Glasgow lad to perish i* the wilds of ingee ? And tnair, 
when yon ken that he’s a descendant of the Mac Innis', 
although for re8sous best interpreted by himsel, my 
gude feytber spellit it M-a-ma-g-e.” 

At this moment an individual of the suite rode up, 
and enquired in tolerable good English the cause erf 
the present scene. Andrew related it with as mnch 
brevity as in him lay, representing himself in no ordi- 
nary capacity, and was not a little gratified to find that 
bis relation produced some marked tokens of respect 
toward himself. A horse was provided, but stiff ha 
wish’d once more to sec his friend. 
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band a wee the wiles I tak one maire look before the 
foo wls of the air prew npon the carcass ?” Aod (thought 
Andrew) it may be the rogues hare dinnae taken aH 
the siller, perhaps have miss’d the poaoh a'thegither, 
as these breekless rascals din nae ken the right way to 
honest men’s pockets. His request was complied with. 
Taming over the mangled bodies, be discovered at 
last that of his principal. “ Puir bodie ? pair bodie ! 
(stooping down and commencing his search.) Vera 
trne is it as Solomon says, that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion. As I live, here’s the siller ! Bat 
look ye, was there ever so unceevil a corpse as to be 
prying into the actions of the living? See if he haa 
na open’d ane of his eyes, — and now there’s the twae 
glow ring fail in my face !” In fact, Perkins, relieved 
from the barthen above him, natnre was resuming her 
functions, and after considerable exertion the wounded 
man was enabled to tell his own tale. The good Sa~ 
maritan poured oil into his wounds, set bim upon bis 
own beast, and slowly conducted him on his journey. 
Arrived at the splendid residence of his benefactor, 
every care which humanity could dictate was manifest- 
ed towards the sufferers, for Andrew too had received 
some marked tokens of the Indian’s friendship in vari- 
ous parts of bis mechanism. A few weeks produced 
a convalescence, and Perkins was able to crawl about, 
often attended by his generous protector. 

The Armenian merchant was considered the most 
wealthy among his people, and beloved by all. He 
had two daughters, the pride, the delight of his heart. 
By some accident Perkins obtained an interview with 
the youngest, and so well improved bis opportunity, 
that another and another succeeded. But why need I 
relate every circumstance attending the progress of 
villany? When the hour fix’d on for departure ar- 
rived, it was discovered that the Englishman was al- 
ready gone, and had stole the fairest jewel from the old 
man’s breast — his daughter. So secretly had every 
thing been plann'd, that they were far distant before a 
discovery took place ; and being in the neighbourhood 
of the English camp, were actually married by the 
chaplain to one of the regiments. On her part ’twas a 
union of affection ; she had left all for him — country, 
friends, religion— all for her husband ; bat on bis ’twas 
avarice and ambition. Should she be pursued, the 
band of the assassin would seek every where to wipe 
away the stain. Her father loved his child — it broke 
bis heart ! He bless’d her io his dying hour, and left 
her an equal portion with the rest. 

Perkins, on his return to Calcutta, found himself 
possessed of immense wealth, and all the heart cou!d 
reasonably desire. His wife was lovely, tender, ond 
tondly attached to her husband ; but he, incapable of 
oue sentiment which springs from the softer feelings of 
fhe miad, treated her with unkindness and neglect. 
He had gained his| point, the fortune of his wife, and 
now seem’d to consider that wife as an incumbrance 
with it — a prevention to the abandoned propensities he 
had hitherto indulged. Mrs. Perkins, when too late, 
saw her error, and short was her passage to the silent 
tomb : she died giving birth to her second daughter, 
and shared the same grave with her offended parent. 

Releas’d from that restraint which the virtuous hold 
over the mind of the vicious, Perkins gave loose to 
his unbridled appetites, and indulged in almost every 
criminal excess ; but though an adept iu dissimulation 
and fraud, there were others who could surpass him, 
as his heavy losses at the gambling-table clearly mani- 
fested. His splendid mansion was the abode of luxury 
and voluptuousness, and the education of his children 
was entrusted to persons who considered it their inter- 
est never to thwart the views or inclinations of the 

young ladies There some individuals who, in 

spite of every requisite to render their name illustrious 
and their society estimable — aye, it seems even in spite 
of themselves, continue to pursue a line of conduct 
that eventually must degrade them in the estimation of 
mankind, and destroy their own enjoyment. And are 
they happy ? Oh no ! there is no pence to the wicked. 
..... .Years rolled rapidly away, and the Misses Per- 
kins attained the age of womanhood, well skill’d in 
superficial fashionable accomplishments, but witli minds 
uncultivated and hearts perverted. The style in which 
they lived at Calcutta, united to the extravagance, and 
latterly an increased thirst for play io Perkins, consi- 
derably reduced that wealth which most imagined, 


from appearances, to be boundless; but the breeze 
does not always blow from the same point of the com- 
pass, and Fortnne ia equally variable in her smiles and 
favours. Loss followed loss, and the wreck of a rich 
•hip, which through some mismanagement was unin- 
sured, determined bim to quit lodia with the residue 
of bis property, and once more seek his native land. 

The diminution of bis riches was known only to his 
daughters, who inherited the baneful passions and 
principles of tbeir father ; though io Miss Julia, the 
youngest, there would at times a semblance of ber 
mother’s soften’d tenderness be displayed, like a bright 
flower bursting through the weeds that check’d its 
growth. 

Arrived in the metropolis of England, they esta- 
blished themselves as befitted the character of those 
who had recently quilted the fountain of wealth in pos- 
session of its most ample stores, as by this means they 
entertained hopes of retrieving their shattered fortunes, 
either by union with some fool of quality, or as chance 
might direct. The interview with Mr, N — , which 
called forth tome of bis natural peculiarities, render’d 
him at once a desirable object ou whom to practise their 
proposed plan ; but Mr. N — was already married. No 
matter, many things might occur; at all events they 
could manage to derive some credit from the acquaint- 
ance ; and ibis desire was increased by the unoffending 
and amiable Amelia, who, though gentle and affable at 
most times, yet always felt a chill of repulsive coldness 
at her heart whenever she was compel I'd to associate 
with these females in their visits. 

There is a certain instinct in virtue, which, like the 
sensitive plant, shrinks when touch'd, — a kind of intui- 
tive feeling, that seems almost supernaturally to know 
when and where to reject the evil and ebuse the good. 
Sach was Amelia’s ; nor did the Misses Perkins pos- 
sess oue quality which could recommend them to her 
susceptible aod well -cultivated mind. £he was uoable 
to penetrate their design in ingratiating themselves with 
her husband, though she would sometimes mention it 
to bim with mild remonstrances. These things were 
known to the nnaraiable trio, and operated as a strong 
inducement for the destruction of their hapless victim. 

Nature had been very boontiful to Amelia in the 
beauty and symmetry of her figure, of which advanta- 
ges the other ladies could not boast ; they therefore de- 
termined to be revenged on Nature in tbe person of 
her whom they now literally hated. For this purpose 
they glean'd from every possible source, both pure and 
impure, all the accounts of her origin, and made 
themselves acquainted with most of the particulars of 
her early life ; but all was be v ond the reach of ca- 
lumny ; the breath of slander could not taint the pol- 
ished mirror which reflected ber virtues, and on tbit 
account the sting of malice reoeived a double portion 
of venom. The connexion with Henry Morton afford- 
ed them some hope of carrying their diabolical inten- 
tions into effect ; for from motives of delicacy to all 
parties, it was partly unknown to Mr. N — . He had 
heard of tbe young man, and knew there was some 
partiality existing, but not its extent. Self— self was 
bis chief consideration. 


were since actually married, without bis bciov,^ 
of the cruel deception. 8 

Jealousy is a rank weed, which most either beta 
by the root from the heart at one determined effort* 
it spreads its poisoned influence and destroy existed 
Mr. N— had doubted and trembled, yet still held fo 
belief io the rectitude of his wife, but be failed is fe. 
iabing suspicion from bis mind ; and as tbe mttackmeat 
to her society decreased, so in the same proportion the 
doubts of her integrity were multiplied. On this m 
sion he waited not to bear more, but rush'd fanfe 
bouse, enter'd Mrs. N — ’s apartment, and d enu d e 
when and where sbe bad last seen Morton. Soph* 
at bin abrupt entrance, and the question that wu 
in no very courteous manner, kept Amelia d« L 
' Tis plain, 'tis evident !” exclaim’d tbe distracted 
man, and left llie room. Astonishment for i *kdt 
chained every faculty of Amelia’s mind ; bat vwtm 
innocence and a sense of doty soon recall’d her van; 
firmness, and she hastened after ber hubaod-kW 
left the house. Mrs. N — attributed this oceamwis 
tbe right authors, and the following day sought a 
opportunity of entering on the subject, bat ill fad- 
forts were vein. The conflict* in the breast of ti 
unhappy man were very great ; but pride wined bin 
not to coodemn without farther proof, Am/ore fee 
buried it in his own heart, as he hoped, is secrecy 
from nil tbe world, for be imagined tbe Perkin’ were 
ignorant of his over having known Mortoa;udke 
now determined to appear na if UDeomdoai of vbath 
had heard. 

Amelin made preparations for her aasul visit to 
ber parents, but the child, on some pretext vis to re- 
main in town. About a week after ber departure, Mr. 
N — , accompanied by James, dined at the splendid 
mansion of Mr. Perkins, in Portmu-sqsvc. Tw 
name of Morton was again introduced, wfataMinJi- 
lia remark’d, in an apparently indifferent oanstr, !*>t 
strongly James resembled bim, and inquired slMr. 
N — whether he knew tbe person, or vu is njn 
related? The first remark threw the wretcbfda 
entirely nff his guard, and the inquiry dostrcyid i& 
remains of self-possession. Tbe scene which faW 
baffles description; but bow was it heightened < b th 
announcement of a courier, who enter'd aimed bmii- 
lesa, delivering a letter containing the ioforBH«M ai 
manner of Amelin's death, written by the Ctnle cf 
the neighbouring village ! Over what earned Ik veil 
must be drawn: ’twas horrid — dreadfsH flwuiity 
while it contemplates tbe picture, shudder* it 
ity, and throws down tbe pen ? 


LINES 

To the Myosotis or «• Forget me not," a 

planted kg the A utkor in a Jriendt $ gerdeu. 


So small is thy attractive power. 

So transient tby most brilliant boar, 
Tbou well art named, thou simple Hover. 

“ Forget me not*" 


Perkins, who still pass'd for a man of immense 
wealth, though bis income was much straitened by 
their style of living and his ill luck at play, render’d 
himself necessary to Mr. N — by tampering with his 
passions and practising upon his peculiarities, so much 
so that lie was seldom at home ; indeed tbe conversa- 
tion and manners of Margaret and Julia Perkins was 
more suitable to his taste than the mild sweetness and 
elegant demeanour of Amelia. The name of Mortoo 
had frequently been introduced en-passant, without 
exciting more than a remembrance in the mind of Mr. 
N — , who was ever silent on the subject. This was 
precisely wbat they wish’d, for bis silence gave them 
opportunities of conversing and throwing out hints, 
which, though unnoticed, never failed io their opera- 
tion. On one occasion, by a preconcerted scheme, he 
was ushered into a room adjoining one where the ladies 
were seated, and overheard them discoursing ou tbe 
subject. They were speaking of Morton as one they 
had known in India, and represented him as a depraved 
and abandoned character; who previous to quitting his 
native land, had seduced a young female that was on 
the eve of marriage to another, and they understood 


But though small homage waits on thee, 
In thy frail form a charm 1 see. 

Which seems to whisper still to me t 
^ * “ Forget me sot 

And I hare chosen thee to tell 
What makes my labouring bosom swell, 
And when I’m gone to say, “ Fartwelb 
Forget me not. 

To those whose kindness many a day 
Drove care and sorrow far away, 

I would each opening bod to say 

«• Forget me sob 

And when thy summer glories die, 

And winter's terrors rule the sky, . 

Thy form, though faded, still to sigh ^ 
«• Forget me not 

Sweet flower ! I ask no fairer tomb 
Than o’er my dust that thou may’st Woo* 8 
To whisper midst surrounding gloom t 
« Forget me sol- 

Manchester. ^ 
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HOGARTH’S ENRAGED MUSICIAN. 


There has been much enquiry as to whom the 
hero of this masterpiece of graphic humour was 
ni^ant to personate; some affirming it to re- 
semble one celebrated performer, and some ano- 
ther. The countenance plainly bespeaks him a 
foreigner. 

Hogarth’s advertisement for this print ap- 
peared in the London Daily Post, 1740: — 

“ Shortly will be published, a new print called 
the Proroked Musician, designed and engraved 
by William Hogarth ; being a companion to a 
print representing a Distressed Poet .” 

It is probable that Hogarth had no one parti- 
cularly in view for his Distressed Musician ; for 
with very few exceptions, the satire of his pen- 
cil was free from personalities. 

Monsier Roquet, the enamel painter, in his 
explanation of Hogarth’s works, written iu 
French for the information of the Marshal Bel- 
lisle, when prisoner in England, says of the 
print, “ Le Musicien est un Italien que les cris 
de Londre font enrager” 

Mr. Nichols, in bis account of thin print, as- 
sures us, that the musician represents Mr. John 
Festin, the celebrated player on the flute. l)r. 
Burney fixes the resemblance to Castmcd, 
whose instrument was the violin. Hogarth has 
represented his subject with that instrument. 

“ Mr. John Festin, the first hautboy and 
German flute of his time, had numerous scho- 
lars, to each of whom he devoted an hour every 
day. At nine in the morning he attended Mr. 
Spencer , grandfather to the Earl Spencer. If 
be happened to be out of town any day, he de- 
voted that hour to another. One morning at 
that hour he waited on Mr. V. afterwards Lord 
V. His Lordship was not up. Mr. Festin went 
into his chamber, and opening the shutter of a 
window, sat down in it; the miserable figure 
represented by Hogarth, was playing under the 
musician’s window. A man with a barrow full 
of onions came up to the player, and sat on the 
edge of his barrow, and said to the man, 4 If 
you will play the Bhch Joke , I will give you 
this onion/ The man played it. When he had 
so done, the man again desired him to play 
some 4 other tune, and then, he would give him 
another onion. 

44 4 This,’ said Festin, 4 highly angered me ; I 
cried out, Z— *is, Sir, stop here. This follow 
k ridiculing my profession: he is playing on 
'the hautboy for onions/ Being intimate with 
31Jr. Hogarth , he mentioned the circumstance 
to him; which, as he said, was the origin of 
The Enraged Musician. The fact may be de- 
pended upon,” says Mr. Nichols. 44 Mr. Festin 
was himself the enraged performer;” addiug, 
44 the story is here tola just as. he related it to a 
clergyman.” 

Dr. Burney, who was contemporary with 
Hogarth, has left us a very different account of 
the origin of this most humorous composition, 
ascribing the circumstances to a piece o£ the 
lively painter’s waggery. 44 The violinist Cas- 
trucci , who was more tnan half mad,” says the 
Doctor, 4 ‘ is represented in one of Hogarth’s 
prints, as The Enraged Musician ,* this painter 
having sufficient polisonnerie, previous to mak- 
ing the drawing, to hare his house beset by all 
the noisy street instruments be could collect to- 
gether, — whose clamorous performance brought 
him to the window, in all the agonies of auri- 
cular torture.” 

This Castrucci was a celebrated performer on 
the* violin, and leader of the band at the Opera. I 


He was a pupil of the famous Corelli, and one 
of the best players of his master’s concertos. 
Hickford’s great room in Brewer-street, known 
of late years as the Westminster Forum, was 
originally built as a concert-room. In the year 
1731, at a concert held there, by advertisement, 
it was announced, among other performances, 
that Signor Castrucci would play the first and 
eighth concertos of Corelli, and several of his 
own compositions, — particularly a solo, in which 
he engaged to execute 44 twenty-four notes with 
one bote .” 

We may suppose the musical wags were apt 
to play upon the feelings of this genus hritabile , 
for the following day the advertisement wa9 
burlesqued, and a solo promised, not by the 
first, but the last violin of Goodman's fields, — a 
theatre of a low cast, — in which the performer 
would execute twenty five notes, with one bow. 

Poor Castrucci at length met a formidable ri- 
val in Clegg, and was obliged to yield the palm 
to his superiority. Clegg, however, practised 
so incessantly, that he lost his reason, and be- 
ing confined in Bedlam, he there occasionally 
! played upon his violin ; where, as we may natu- 
rally suppose, the unhappy musician was said 
to have drawn crowds of auditors. In these 
days, when things so commonly tended to the 
outre, and Bedlam was open to all who hunted 
fur strange sights, it cannot be doubted that 
thousands would flock to hear a maniac playing 
upon the fiddle. 


ODE TO MORNING. 

IRREGULAR. 

Hail fairest morn, who like a bashful maid, 

In vonth all beauteous, with enchanting mein 
And graceful modest step, from heav’n art seen, 
Defending with iinbrostal gems array’d. 

Goddess of the hocks of gold, 

Maiden of the brilliant eye, 

Celestial Rohes thy form enfold, 

None will* thee in charms can vie : 

Streams meandVing, 

Z- pbyrs wand’ring. 

Earth gives thee her grateful strains; 

Flow’rs delighting, 

Strolls inviting, 

Beauty, matchless beauty, reigns!— «■ 

Coy nymph, ia, whom the charms of heav’n unite ? 
Whose balmy breath throws loveliness aronnd, 
And spreads with fragrant herbs the velvet ground. 
Whose presence yields to all supreme delight : — 
Care aeee thee, bat to her cave is gone, 

In the deep rifled rock her low plaints sorrow 
breathes ; 

Joy. with garlands of myrtle and roses trips on. 
And the brows of the maidens with coronets 
wreaths. 

Now gently the gondolefc glides on the lake, 

Sweetly the tender flute poors its soft lay, 
Smoothly the waves oo the sanded shore break, 
While to pleasure and love we are baat’oing 

away : 

Where eglantines fondly entwine 
O’er tbe arbour where wild-roses rove, 

Wbeu the light of thy smile shall first shine, 

I will baste to the arms of my love ; 

We will watch thy last glance, 

As thou part’st from our sight ; 

And when noon shall advance, 

And the sua the meads light 
Dearest- nymph, we’ll then think of those charms we 
adore. 

And sigh lovely mom that tby reign’s so soon o’er. 

CAS WIN. 

Manchsster, Sovtmber 18th, 1823, 


SINGULAR BIOGRAPHY. 


Mrs. Gaily, the subject of the present brief 
Memoir, was the wife of Dr. Gaily, who held 
the living of Saint Giles’s-in- the- Fields. He 

wore a black satin rose in his hat, which was 
then in general use by clergymen of a certain 
rank in clerical graduation — Mrs. Gaily was a 
person of considerable importance, having been 
the heiress to her brother’s property ; his name 
was Knight, and every thing indicated his having 
been a man of some consideration, in the north 
of England, where his estates lay. — The old lady 
was, in truth, very singular, ana seemed to be a 
reserved specimen of an extinct species. The 
ouse she lived in stood in Great Russell-Street, 
and was one amongst many others which were 
sacrificed to the making of new streets, round 
the British Museum. There she lived regularly 
all the winter, and sometimes more than the 
winter, in a style befitting rather the widow of a 
bishop, than of an ordinary beneficed clergyman, 
and with exactly the same sort of society. She 
never went out, excepting to church, and for 
one round of visits, in the early spring morn- 
ings ; and these visits, though pretty extensive, 
were always made in a sedan-chair : for nothing 
could prevail on her, after the death of her 
husband, to use her coach, except on the greatest 
emergencies. For this inconvenient forbearance, 
she gave a reason that 6eemed to have little 
validity in it : she did not like to use it, with 
the Doctor’s armorial bearings on it, nor would 
she have it painted with the usual lozenge upon 
it, indicative of the death of her husband, which 
she called an advertisement of 44 This house to 
let.” 4 1 should have thought,’ observes her 
Memorizer , Miss L. M. Hawkins, 44 that neither 
[ by peifbn nor age could she be exposed to many 
inquiries 44 for terms ; ” but of that, Miss Haw- 
kins adds* she was certainly the best judge.” 
44 Certainly the best judge,” though the phrase 
generally adopted on such occasions, is seldom 
correct. Mrs. Gaily ought, for her own sake, 
to have been the best judge ; but it is not every 
one that knows what is bes't for themselves ; and 
generally, perhaps, a disinterested by-stander, in 
the game of life, is a more competent judge, than 
the person who is immediately engaged in it, 
and whose passions as well as understanding, 
are concerned in the proper management of it. 

Mrs. Gaily had never altered the mode of her 
dress, from the time of her marriage. Hatiug 
domestic trouble, but disposed, at tbe same 
time, to be very exact, her dinners were arranged 
by a regular rotation-bill-of-fare ; — and on tbe 
same principle, she had labelled patterns and 
exact measures for all her household linen, of 
every description. 

The society that met at her house, from time 
to time, was truly delectable ; at that period, 
what were called, 44 running visits,” were quite 
the fashion; and as the ambition for a large 
acquaintance increased, they were afterwards 
called, “flying visits;” afterwards, when that 
ambition had operated so far as to render 44 per- 
sonal service ” impossible, they obtained • the 
expressive appellation of 44 squib visits,” till the 
matter was. wholly given up, and assemblies, 
routs, and 44 at homes,” next succeeded, and, 
indeed, still continue to be the rage, in London, 
at the present time. The last, indeed, many 
persons bad adopted, by being 44 at home,” one 
evening in a week ; but that was often inconve- 
nient, and besides shewed the paucity of their 
connexions. — But Mrs. Gally’s was an incessant 
44 at home;” and she rarely passed an evening 
without visitors. On Sunday evenings, in parti- 
cular, she had a formidable circle, and Sir John* 
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HawkiD9 and bis lady ivece often of the party. 
It was very attractive, being attended mostly by 
>Dr. Hurd, both before and after he was a bishop 
«r-Dr. Kaye, afterwards Sir Richard Kaye and 
Bean of Lincoln — Dr. Warburton and his lady — 
Bishop and Mrs. Moss -"--Bishop Halifax and his 
Buly-t-Dean Tucker— Dr. Gloster Ridley— rand 
jnany othere.— -Of Dr. Hurd it may not perhaps 
he general! v known, that, in case Buonaparte 
had effected a landing in this country, it was the 
intention of our late reverend Monarch and 
good old King, to have removed his family to 
Hartlebury, Being at that time the residence of 
Dr. Hurd, as Bishop of Worcester. When be 
was afterwards translated to the See of Lichfield 
and Coventry, he was obliged to take his name 
.off his door, so troublesome were the multipli- 
city of begging applications, and so open did it 
lay him to imposition. 

Mrs. Gaily was one of that class of reading 
females, who, if they did not read, did nothing. 
—On her reading a work, by an author of the 
Mime of Hamiltou, on the subject of “an inter- 
im tdiate state,” and conversing with a friend on 
the question, she was referred to what was well 
known to be the opinion of Dr. Gaily concerning 
it. To this remark, she replied, “ I know that ; 
hut I don’t pin nay faith on that of my husband.” 
The reply itself is strongly indicative of her own 
independent mind, and personal character. 

November 12/A, 1823. S. X. 


SIGNORA JOSEPHINE GIRARDELM, 

THE FIRE EATER. 

(From Smee ton’s Biographia Curiosa.) 

This extraordinary woman was born in the 
city of Venice, in the year 1780: from whence 
she came to London in the year 1816, to exhibit 
her astonishing powers of repelling heat. Thfe 
novelty of her performances attracted many 
persons to witness her exploits, which she dis- 
played at No. 23, New Bond-street, to the won- 
der and terror of her spectators. The following 
extract from her * bill of fare * will convey to 
the reader some idea of her numerous feats : 

‘ She will, without the least symptom of pain, 
put boiling melting lead into her mouth, and 
emit the same, with the imprint of her teeth 
thereon ; red hot irons will be passed over vari- 
ous parts of her body— will walk over a bar of 
red-hot iron, with iter naked feet — wash her 
hands in aqua fortis — and put boiling oil into 
her mouth, &c. &c.’ 

All these operations she performed with 
apparent ease, and seemingly without the least 
pain. 

Upon the great success of Girardelli, several 
minor salamanders started for public favour, 
particularly that famous really incombustible 
phenomenon, Ivan Ivanitz Chabert ; who boasted 
of having been Bhut up in an heated oven, with 
a shoulder of mutton, and remained therein till 
the mutton was baked ; this, he said, was per- 
formed before the College of Physicians at 
Paris. He likewise could eat burning charcoal, 
and a lighted torch with a fork, like a salad. 
He also offered his assistance to persons whose 
houses were on fire. This clever fellow exhibit- 
ed in Pall Mall, London, 1818. 

Malcolm says, in his Anecdotes of the Man- 
ners and Customs of London, p. 330, that in the 
year 1718 there was a fire-eater , of the name of i 
De Hightrehight, a native of the Valley of ( 
Anaivi, m the Alps, who exhibited his juggling j 
' tricks of kindling coals on his tongue, swallow- j 


I ing hot oil, Ac. &c. five times a day, at the Duke 
of Marlborough’s Head in Fleet-Street, at 
2s. €d. 2s. and 1«. 6 d. each person. 

Shortly after appeared Robert Powel, the fire- 
eater : this juggler exhibited from the year 
1718 to 1780 

Voltaire says, in his common-place book, 4 I 
Baw at Lyons a sort of mountebank, who pro- 
fessed to eat fire, drink boiling oil, and walk 
barefoot over red-hot plates of iron : he had a 
female companion as accomplished as himself. 
They told me that their secret for walking over 
red-hot iron consisted in rubbing their feet before- 
hand for a good while with oil beateu with iced 
alum ; and that, to swallow fire, nothing was 
requisite but to keep the mouth extremely 
moist : as to the trick of dropping melted sealing 
wax on the tongue, it only required the courage 
to do it.* 

It is more than probable the ancients were 
masters of the art of resisting heat ; for, among 
many stories, one is related of Ainigudi, wife of 
Henry II. emperor, who, being accused of adul- 
tery, proved her innocence bv undergoing the 
trial of ordalia , viz. by going blindfold and 
barefooted over certain platos of fire-hot iron. 


federated to assist her. Henry reflected vfi 
more coolness upon the hazard ofeinbri 
his subjects for an unmanly triumph oven 
lovely woman, whose offence originated in ban* 
nity, the greatest charm of her sex. He with, 
drew his squadrons, and the lady remiiori 
unmolested. 


ADVENTURE OF MADAME DE 
SENETAIRE. 

m 

A noble-minded cultivated woman can seldom 
be placed in a situation where her talents and 
amiable qualities cannot keep pace with every 
exigency. 

Madame de Senetaire, widow of the heroic 
Guy d’Exuperi, retired to the castle of Mira- 
mont, where she determined to pass the first 
year of mourning; but, superior to prudery, 
and sanctioned by the company of an a^ed lady, 
her aunt, she did not decline the visits of the 
neighbouring nobHity and gentry. After some 
months were elapsed, many young cavaliers of 
the highest consideration for rank and martial 
glory paid a declared homage to her attractions. 
Several of them were with her in the balcony of 
her castle one day, when she saw Mentail, the 
king’s lieutenant, at the head of some cavalry, 
dragging to prison a number of Hugonots. 
Madame de Senetaire shed tears, but soon recol- 
lected that shedding briny torrents would not 
avail the sufferers, and, turning to the preux 
cavaliers, said, 

“ You have many times complained, I give 
you no opportunity to prove your desire to 
serve me. If you are sincere, you will permit 
me to lead you to the deliverance of those victims. 
Who, ’tis true, are Catholics, and they differ from 
us in religious tenets, but they are our fellow- 
beings. Ft is for us to consider what they suffer 
—not what they believe.” 

The nobles, thus called upon by beauty, never 
thought of deliberating. They were speedily 
armed ; and the widow, equipped as an Amazon, 
was the first ready to mount her milk-white 
charger. A gold-hilted brand gleamed in the 
sun, waving her followers to spur their steeds 
agaiftst Mentad. His troops were dispersed, 
and the captives set free. Enraged that a 
woman should compel him to abandon his prey, 
Mentail collected two thousand inen to besiege 
the castle of Miramont. He was again defeated. 
Henry the Third, incensed at the disgrace of his 
officer, sent a chosen band with orders to raze 
the castle of Miramont to the ground. This 
news spread through the province, where 
Madame de SeDetaire wa9 revered and beloved. 
The noblemen, gentlemen, and peasantry, con- 


ON QUADRILLES. 

I have resolved never again to daieej-tai 
yet this is a cruel resolution at two-aoUfcim. 

For ten years I have been a happy memW 
of our social assemblies in the pleaiait ton if 
M — — . Mv subscription wul he saved; hit 
how shall I fill up the tedious winter meats 
without the recollections of the past, sad k 
anticipations of the coming boll? Delgifii 
companions of the full moon— blooming us- 
ings of defiance to hail and frost— ye are goat, 
and my solitary hearth must be my solace. 

I shall never forget the night \riren tit mk 
of your destruction were first sown. Louisa W. 
had to call, and 1 was her delighted partner. 
The eager hands were clapped, the discordant 
strings were screwed up into tune, and we were 
debating with the venerable leader of onr cow- 
try band the relative merits of “ the Hokt- 
Moon” and “Speed the Plough.” With tie 
most correct taste, Louisa had decided for 
“ right and left,” a preference to 44 la porartte,’’ 
— we were ready. At that instant a haiKhoae 
officer of dragoons — the coxcomb— advanced to 
Louisa, and in the most humble lone — the puppv 
— ventured to recommend a quadrille. Lonw’> 
eyes consulted mine, and I boldly consulted tte 
leader. I knew the range of his acquirernot 
and I was safe ; — we went down with “fc 
Honey Moon ; ” but the evil was rooted. 

Within a fortnight there was a special merit? 
of the subscribers to our assembly-rooe* 
discuss an important question. It was eowww 
at the particular desire of a lady of fashwn, 
had become a temporary resident arow?w- I 
knew there was mischief brooding, and, 
petulant, I staid away. Poor Kit the masttfJN 
our band, and his faithful followers, were 
missed after thirty years* duteous service;® 
four fiddlers, from Paine's I think they « 
came from London by the coach— fine-poww 
fellows in silk stockings — but no more to e* 
pare with Kit’s crew for strength aod *nt**l 
execution than a Jew’s-harp to a band otf* 
But they were wonderfully applauded? 
Louisa, seeing that I would not sanction tax 
rccommened me to take lessons. I wooM a 
soon have learned to speak High Dutch 
They have now gone on for two ywr* 
their Quadrilles — but I have done with 
I hate their curtsies and their bows— then jnp 
ping in and their skipping out— their endlcs* 
labyrinths — their barbarous nomenclature- 
** Reported visions of the dear country dance* « 
my boyhood, to what foreign land are ye 

Even the shopkeepers of M » *** 

every Christmas at the Hoop and Griffin to 
ball and supper” have banished you. Are?' 
gone to thrust out waltzes from German?, 
fandangos from Spain — are yc ^P** 1 *?,* 0 ^ 
nationalize other feet, like the detestable 
drHlcs have corrupted ours? Ah no-"? 6 rJ 
not the subtlety or your hateful *1^ , 
unhappy countrymen, ye must give plaeew^ 
cuckoo tribe, who drive you from yoara« j fl 
It is only twenty years since I‘1eamed to 
— ay, sirs, under a pupil of the ^ 
Vestris— Hind my knowledge has become ■ 
lete. To outlive one’s old friends* tie I 
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Khoful feeling 1 in earth’s pilgrimage— and I have 
Uoa thifl before I am grows grey. “ The Jolly 
f oong Watenmsn,” and “ Money Mutk,” and 
he “Devil among the Tailors,” and “Drops of 
Jrandy,** and O ft She Goes,” and “Mother 
Ysey,” and “ Mofly pnt the Kettle on,” “Lady 
dontgomery,” are with the things before the 
lood — and “ I weep for them.” But I will 
ierer abandon uiy early faith for “ La Poule,” 

>r “L’Et4,” or Psha! I hate myself for 

mowing even these execrable names. 1 will 
iractise, even with my own chairs, “up the 
niddle and down again, swing corners, Bands 
four, and right and left,” tilt the gout overtakes 
me— but I wiH never prostitute myself to “ dos- 
Idm, chass^e en avant, balancer, tourner les 
dames, or chaine-Art-glaise,” — no, not if I could 
reeve myself an exemption from crutches till 
iiy eightieth winter. I nave two much patriot- 
<m in my blood. 

I unsatisfied that my hatred to quadrilles is 
not a vain caprice, but is founded upon moral 
and ptibsophka! principles. There is nothing 
kind, genial, manly, womanly, cheerful, ebul- 
ient, in the quadrille. It is a formal and imper- 
inent piece of personal display, from beginning 
To cna. It is cold, repulsive, artificial ; — it 
requires practice and skill — it is altogether an 
ifrarir of the feet and not of the heart. It is 
unsuited to our climate aud our habits ; — it is 
for a people who would corrupt the unconstrain- 
ed intercourse of our English danoe into a mat- 
ter of intrigue. But our country dance was 
made expressly for, if not by. our character. 
It requites no skill but what a good ear and 
good Enmour may supply ; it breaks down the 
asmt cold intercourse of the sexes into an un- 
presaning and regulated familiarity ; it calls 
brtk ad foe thousand graces of innocent hearts 
md unclouded spirits ; it creates an interchange 
of individual sentiments, in the midst of the most 
sordul sociality. No maiden ever went away 
'ess innocent to her freest thoughts from a coun- 
tj dknee. though her fingers had once or twice 
eplied to a scarcely perceptible pressure from 
hose of her handsome partner. But the balanc- 
i g and footing of the quadrille — the display of 
ersonal advantages upon the most approved' 
fstem of studied grace — it is altogether an 
anaturtd and constrained affair — and when the 
implicity of the heart is fled, its innocence is 
■ocking very hand* to be let* out. 

A ball supplies the most exquisite pleasure to 
OUtfiful and unsophisticated minus — and let 
wAen$oy it,, in* the freshness and vivacity of 
hem national dance. Quadrilles were made for 
rates of forty and' martinets of fifty. But I 
ay live to see a re-action — Quadrilles have 
wended to the kitchen ; — and so Sir Roger de 
taerley may again find h» true place m the 
swing-room. — Knight's Quar. Mag. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


NSW THEORY OP THE EARTH. 

This it the age of speculations, in science as well as 
commerce ; and he is a poor philosopher indeed who 
s not some new conjecture on the way the world w*a 
tde> tboagb- Sir Biohnr d - Phillip* believe* be b*w 
tiled the point long ago ; but, however cogent Ids 
mobs are, that they are not ooovincing to every one 
evident, from th*ir being new theories started. 

At a meeting of the Hnllllterary and Philosophical 
cietj, held' at their room above the Exchange, on 
soday se’nnight. Dr. Aldbrson read a very ingenious 
per, developing a new theory of the formation of the 
ih. Tbe Doctor sopposes ti*o earth to have been 
gicolly a transparent globe, containing all tbe mate- 
ill of which it is composed in solution ; that by cer- 


tain operations of tbe sons rays upon the globular fluid, 
the different aflinitiea were gradually destroyed, the 
solid matter, according to its solidity, receding to the 
centre, stratum taper stratum, whilst tbe lighter or 
gaseous particles look their position on tbe outside. 
Tbe first appearance of organised life was in this fluid, 
consisting of fishes or all grades. From these was pro- 
duced calcareous matter, which gradually rose above the 
surface of tHe surrounding aqueous medium, on which 
grew mosses, lichens, and plants of that description, 
originating a soil fit for a better description of plants 
and vegetables, a st.de followed by the creation of a 
higher race of animals and man. — Mountains, rivers, 
valleys, sod other varieties on tbe faoe of tbe globe, are 
accounted for by a coarse of reasoning. After the 
deluge a great change is supposed to have taken place 
in the atmosphere, deducted from the appearance of the 
rainbow, of which their is no mention before tbe flood. 
This change produced disease and shortened life, tbe 
length of which, antecedent to tbe flood, is ascribed to 
tbe pority of the air, wbioh will also account for the 
sise of many antedeluvian animals. His theory, tbe 
doctor maintains, is perfectly reconcilable with the 
Mosaic account of the creation. — At this meeting, Dr. 
C. Alderson was elected an honorary member. 


GAS. 

On the 20tb alt. the fbwn of Abergavenny was for 
tbe first time lighted with gas, upon a new and im- 
proved method, recently invented by the engineer, Mr. 
Simeon Broadmeedow. This discovery promises con- 
siderable advantage to gas establishment*, by super- 
seding the oae of the retort and purifier, a* the coimnmr 
coke ur coal tar even answers the purpose of tbe re- 
tort, and tbe purifier is rendered altogether useless; 
By tbe method adopted by Mi*. Broad meadow, the 
quantity of inflammable gas is increased foil one-third; 
and, by the action of atmospheric air, rendered per- 
fectly pore and free from sulphur. This undoubtedly' 
is one of ibe greatest discoveries hitherto made itr the 
manufacture of gas, and may be equally applied to gar 
manufactured ftom oil, as well as that manufactured 
from coal; and as tbe advantages likely to result, from 
tbe discovery are about to be secured by a patent to tbe 
inventor, it may not at present be prudent to give any 
further explanation . — Gloucester Journal. 


A NEW BAROMETER. 

Take a common phial bottle and cut off tbe rim and 
part of tbe neck. This may be done by a piece of 
string or rather whip-cord, twisted round it and pulled 
strongly by two persons in a sawing position, one of 
whom holds the bottle firmly io his left band. Heated 
in n few minutes by the friction of the string, and thbn 
dipped auddenly into cold water, tbe bottle will b* 
decapitated more easily than by aoj other means. 

Let tbe phial be oow nearly filled* with pump water, 
and applying tbe finger to its mouth, turn it quickly 
upside down-; on removing tbe finger, it will be found 
that only a few drops escape. Without cork or stopper 
of any kind, the water will' be retained within the bot- 
tle by tbe pressure of tbe external air ; the weight of 
tbe air without tbe phial being so much greater than 
tbeamall quantity witbio it. 

Now let a bit of tape be tied roond t He middle of 
tbe bottle, to which the two ends of tile string may be 
attached so as to form a loop to bang on a nail-: let it 
be thus suspended in a perpendicular manner, with the 
mouth opeo downwards, and' this is the barometer. 

When tbe weather is fair, and inclined to be so, tbe 
water wiH be lev*J qritb the section' of the neck or ra- 
ther elevated above it, forming a concave surface. 
When disposed to be wet, a drop will appear at the 
mouth, which will enlarge till it falls, aud then anotber 
drop, while tbe humidity of tbe atmosphere continnes. | 

To tbe truth of this experiment, 1 can give my pro - 
batum esf, but shall be glad if any of roar scientific 
correspondents will explain more particularly tbe ratio 
of it. 

Why will not tbe water remain iu the bottle unless 
tbe rim be cut off? which is tbe fact. Why should the 
water drop in moist weather, when (as I have tried) hold- 
ing tbe bottle before the fire will produce the same ef- 
fect ?— Calcutta Journal. 



In the Northumberland Komehohd Book, for till#, 
we are informed that a thousand pounds was tbe sum 
expended' in house-keeping ; this maintained 166 per - 
sons; and then- the wheal was 5». 8d» per quarter. 
* The family rose af six in the morning— my lord and 
my lady had set on their table for breakfast— at seven 
o'clock in tbe morning— A quart of beer, — a quart of 
wine,— Two pieces of salt fish,— flfalf a dozen red her- 
rings, — Four white ones,— mid a dish of sprats ! ! ! 
They dined at ten— sapped at four itr the afternoon. 
The gates were all Shut at nine, and bo farther ingress 
or egress permitted’/ 

But now — 

* The gentleman who dines the latest 
h, iu our street, esteemed the greatest: 

But surely greater than them alt, 

Ik he who never dlan at all/ 

DANDY HATS. 

Our city has been much amosed with a low tripod- 
kind of a bat, made of fine beaver, and worn by our 
baag-ups. Some call them the Touch , others tbe Gape 
and Stare; the real name is the Bolingbroke* It i* 
about six ioobes in crown and four in rim*, shaped like 
an inverted cone. It is a real tippy. We yesterday 
saw one of the fancy dketsed quit* unique, bike frock, 
black silk Wellington cravat, buff waistboaf, Gessaolr 
pantaloons, ldgb-beel boots, black ribSnd awd eye-glass, 
busby air friseed, and surmounted with one of these 1 
little tippy bats. He looked like an hoor-ghiss, end 
minced Ms steps along Broadway in tbe real Jemmy 
Jouips style. The ladle* were highly amused, and 
more glasses were directed towards him thaw wOetd’be 
to the Emperor rturbide, bstf hr just landed; wtiftr otn* 
blood, insensible to all this curiosity, danced up the 
street, bumming tbe favourite air of, “ Look, dear 
ma’am, I’m quite the thing; natius hay, tippity* ho !” 
— New York Paper. 


WEN WHO PLAYED FEMALE' PARTS ON THE 
STAGE. 

Curioait^wouM naturally lead' to the enquiry of, — 
What sort of men, in personal appearance, were those 
who played the female characters before lady actors 
were permitted to appear on tbe stage ? The question 
is easier than the answer, having neither painting' nor 
written description to guide us in the research, unless, 
indeed, we are to give credit to what has been saidf of 
a well-painted youthful head, from which there is a 
print inscribed Richard Kynaston. But admitting this 
to be authentic, it does but represent a lad of about' 
foorteen or fifteen, when we know that Kynaston per- 
sonated female characters when he wits a mao ; other- 
wise, Dnvenant tbe manager could not have answered' 
King Charles 1*1. as be did!, when his Mhje.>ty das so 
impatient for ibe drawing up of the curtain, — ,r Sire, 
the scene will commence as soon as the Queen is 
shaved." Kynaston played the Queen. 


SHAKSFE ARE’S CHARACTER OF LOltb BVlftWf. 
Shakspearea character of Lord Byrun ! exclaim oaf 
readers, with surprise, wbat an anachronism ! — Well, 
be it so ; and yet we contend that no individual has 
drawn tbe character of tbe noble poet more correctly 
than oar immortal bard : indeed, we IfaVe long been 
told that * each change of many-coloured life Ke drew.’ 
Bot wHat is most remuricabls ir, tbit SfaUspe*re bns 
not only sketched, or rrfthef give*, a 1 fall 1 portrait* of 
an individual, strictly resembling. Lord Byrooj but 
the character be ha* drawn bear* tbe same name. This 
is, perhaps, the' most striking ooirtcideuee eftf record. 
In proof of oor rstaark, de might refer to the whol* 
character of Biron in * Love's Ubsir Lost,’ which is 
an exact counterpart of the Lord Byron of the nine- 
teenth century. Two passages will, however, be suf- 
ficient to show tbe resemblance. In act fV. scene Ilf. 
of tbe play, tbe Biron of Shakespeare says — “ By 
heaven I do love ; and it bath taught me to rhyme and 
to be melancholy ; and here is part* of my rhyme, and 
here my melancholy.” 

Thus are a few traits in bis lordsbipY character de- 
veloped, but* it remains for Rosaline to exhibit tbe re- 
mainder ; and no on* who has observed tbtr manner is 
which lord Byron has dealt bis satire on* friends, rela- 
tives, asd all who approached bim, but will acknow- 
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ledge that bis character could not hare been better de- 
acribed than in the following lines, from the last scene 
Of the play, in which Rosaline says — 

** Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 

Before I saw you ^ and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks j 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts; 

Which you on all estates will execute 
That lie within the circle of your wit." 


th e drama. 

Theatre Royal. — The Marriage of Figaro, was 
represented here, for the first time, on Saturday evening 
last, and introduced Miss Stepheos as Susannah : — she 
was all that was excellent, hot we sboold do an injustice 
to her not to notice the Scottish air of “ Coming thro’ 
the Rye.*’ Tt was a harvest she had three times to 
reap, and each time with increased effect. Our favou- 
rite Miss Rock, in CheruUno , made ns regret that she 
sustained a character opposite to her sex, bat she was 
excellence throughout. Mr. W. Rees in Antonio made 
us forget the science of Horticulture in his intemperate 
drollery, and it will do no discredit to*bis sober moments 
to say, that he is the most accomplished drunkard we 
ever saw. The house was crowded to an overflow. 

Minor Theatre.— This elegant little place of 
amusement, has now passed into the managing and 
effective hands of Mr. Anderton, and if we may judge 
from the patronage that gentleman received on the night 
of his benefit, his exertions will be successful. Tisnour 
the Tartar , has been splendidly got up, and very res- 
pectably performed — Mrs. Emley, as Zorilda , appeared 
to great advantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — One of your correspondents was some time 
since pleased to call forth the ingenuity of your poetical 
friends by filling up blank lines, and has, from his long 
silence, I presume, declined making any new proposi- 
tions ; thinking, therefore, that their poms will be 
falling dormant if not again called into action, I beg 
to recommend the trial of an Acroatic, as an ingenious 
plan of proving their skill. Bat, not wishing to con- 
fine them too much, I will uot give one particular 
name, lest hitting upon one which might tune the chord 
of A. whilst poor unfortunate B. was sighing in vain to 
address his dear dulcinea of another name, would only 
strikd flat, and thns cause an unfair competition, but 
leave each to his own choice. 

I have myself more than once wielded my pen for 
this purpose, and, poor as the productions may be, I 
must add them to shew that I do not shrink from the 
task I propose ; and should this merit a place in a suc- 
ceeding Iris shall feel that they are treated to the ex- 
tent of their deserts. 

The following was written after hearing a friend very i 
strenuously maintain that Beauty was an indispensable 
requisite to the marriage state, it will fully shew my 
opinion on the subject. 

Beauty, what is it but a name! 

Each eye it dassles, nought imparts, 

And burning as a lambent flame 
Unties, but not unites the hearts 
To-day it blooms, to-morrow dies. 

Ton star not sooner leaves the skies. 

Nor oould my pen be still after visiting that little 
prodigy Master Hubard, but up rises the following 

Hubard, thy power Promethean like indeed 
Unites os to a new, unheard of creed — 

But how so small a piece of Nature’s art 

All features true to nature can impart 

Runs past idea— trees, men, dogs, complete 

Drop from the scissors, and tn’ astounded visage meet. 

Were I not sensible bow very far the best attempts 
to give a bare idea of the powers of this youth fall 
short of the original, l should not have irentared oft 
the foregoing. 

And as a conclusion add another, written to a fair 
Lady— 

Done was creation's work, art saw it close, 

And chaos vanish’d as the hills arose. 

Late iho* the action, nature seem’d to fail, 

Kach scene was rugged till she form’d a Dale. 

I shall now hope to read several acrostics in your 
paper, doubting not hut the autbora of various beauti- 


ful stanzas which have appeared there, will add (heir 
powers to form such pleasing specimens. 

Liverpool, 1823. 1GNOTO. 

■ 

APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 

Mr. Editor, — With much regret I view the very 
slow progress of the formation of an Institntiou which 
would prove so beneficial and important to this, oor 
highly flourishing town. 1 allude to the establishing a 
Mechanics' and Apprentices’ Library. 

Such an establishment would open a wide field for 
amusement to individuals who would eagerly embrace 
(he opportunity of an easy access to Literature and the 
Arts, which (lie Subscription Libraries in Mnncbester 
render impossible from the high price of tickets, and 
annual subscriptions, and thus denying youth in certain 
situations of life, of procuring that knowledge so es- 
sential for them, and which would occupy time too 
often fatally mispent. 

It would be highly creditable to those individuals 
who have already agitated the subject, to come forward ; 
and I cannot believe, from the characteristic spirit of 
the inhabitants, that so useful and profitable an Institu- 
tion will be suffered to remain any longer in abeyance. 

Your’s, &c. 

Nov . 19 th, 1823. L T. K. S. 



REMINISCENCES. 


and prostrated himself in the House of God, implore' 
and interceding for bis sinful subjects. Hia pmtr 
was heard— Nineveh was sared, and her ruio ya- 
poned beyord that generation. 

“ Now /, born amongst you, known to yon, sod I 
believe respected of you, may preach a twelvtmoess 
and be bappy if I make a single convert. Do os 
this day put on an attire of humiliation?— No'— ^ its 
come clothed in yonr holiday suits. Do yo« pmiaia 
a Fast l — No ! — you spread your tables of melry-wd 
where?— Why in the very purlieus of Ike Chunk 
it ie If. — Learn from tliis first to benefit yoerstlm. be- 
fore you pretend to extend that sympathy to you fel- 
lows,” 

The same excellent man speaking of Ingnihadr, 
said — “ 1 have preached mnch on this abominable 
and I fear to little purpose, and 1 know not lint to 
liken it lo, except it he to a forest cf trees / — tbe fab- 
age of which has been produced by the kiadly rays u 
the sun, and which as soon as that is acccspli*M 
shot out those very beams by which (bey hive ka 
brought into existence.” 

Can any thing speak more for tbe truly isdepndot 
heart, or sincere affection for bis flock, this web bii 
and generous effusions— at the time they sre tdaoii- 
tering and conveying the rod of correction, ire Wesded 
with all those charities which comprehend the euewe 
of virtue, and ev« ry trace, as far as hoau inpwfa* 
tion can imitate, of our great* Master’! anitoml 
lessons. G. 


Mr. Editor, — “Butler’s reminiscences” hav- 
ing appeared io your valuable pages, you will not, I 
apprehend, object to something original of that sort, 
and I shall from week to week furnish you with some 
of my own. 1 shall commence, therefore, with an in- 
stance of Pulpit Oratory, which I have no fear of be- 
ing acceptable to your readers. 

The following extracts were taken down by me, from 
tbe singularity of their application ; and the sentiments 
of tbe worthy Divine who uttered them are in fall con- 
sonance with his own character. 

Would that every one, bearing what he does, and 
/orbearing as he does, bad an equally exalted mind. 
In a population, where two-thirds are of tbe Roman 
Catholic persuasion, and where there is tbe largest 
Sick Club in tbe kingdom, lives ibis venerated, this 
respected clergyman ; he conld never be prevailed 
upon but once to preach the Sermon given on their 
Anniversary Dinner, and he did that with a reluctance 
which indicated something more than strong objection. 
His Cnrate had recently died, and there was no alter- 
native. 

Unwilling to refuse his parishioners, and anxions as 
lie ever was to conciliate all, he agreed to the proposal, 
and when the village bells had dropped their merry 
peal, he appeared in his canonicals to the summons of 
the solemn toll. It ought here to be remarked tbit in 
a spacious church-yard, 4s erected a genteel bat small 
tavern, — this was devoted to the better part, or I 
sbonld rather say, the more respectable and affluent 
part of the congregation, whilst round tbe cborcb-yard, • 
and over the mouldering and mouldered remains of 
thousands, was spread one vast tent for the aocomoda- 
tion of tbe others. It is a very necessary part of the 
story to say, that combioed with much and real philan- 
thropy of ebaraoter, tbe good pastor possessed e noble 
independence of mind, — be had given bis word, and he 
abided by bis promise. 

He read the prayers io his usoal and dignified man- 
ner, and on mounting; the pulpit, look a text, which, 
for my life, I could trace no connexion with the sub- 
ject he was about to address himself on. 

“ The people of Nineveh shall rise in judgment 
against this generation, for fAsyTepented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah.” 

It was in vain, throogh a long and impressive ha- 
rangue, to trace any, tbe least relation to the business 
he was engaged to descant upon , but he 'concluded 
thus — 

“ Jonah was a strange man vomited from tbelreHy of 
a fish, upon a strange shore, he called oot * yet three 
days and Niueveh shall be overthrown; 1 he was disre- 
garded— but upon a repetition of the threat, it went 
from the houses of the nobles, into the palace of the 
king) who immediately stripped off hit royal robes, 
and put on sackcloth and ashes,— he proclaimed a fast. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

REMOVED. 


MRS. LLOYD GIBBON respectfully alum be 
Ladies of Manchester and iti Environs, Ik* bt 
REMOVED to No. 7 , 8ROSVENOR PUCK OXFORD 
ROAD, opposite All Saints’ Church tho mn 
mediately suited with her PATENT ANATOMICAL sTAD- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Village Hosts is. —’The author of this very bcaoiijn', f»s. 
inserted in our flrsl page, has our thanb.-We 
to see onr work enriched by his Muse. 

We announce with pleasure, that another commssiufiofitra 
the Green Dragon , will appear in the Beat nnrabrf * * 
Iris. 

In reply to 1. T. we have only to ray, that If ritkrkff®! 
other person will write a temperate reply to tbe ^ 
t*esttgaior, inserted in our last number, we 
give it to tbe public through the medium of 
do not intend to take any part io the cootroeeij wimn. 
though we think that the subject is of modi impsMsre 

We thank N. W. >H. for hta very polite note.-WnUi* 
bappy to have tbe promised Interview. 

Peter’s witty and very ingenious commauicatioa, wftH 
men's Creed , if published* we fear, weald lu« * «*• 
iziog tendency. 

Ercursor’s note is received. — We have not JfdWdR 
leisure to revise his MS. 

1 Constant Reader is respectfully entreated not 
stant'Writer , unless on some more edifying uv 4 

M The Pleasure of Solitude," and M Lines tt Sc&, • 
our next. . 

A Friend to Justice rosy J^ve ^cork^jra^^^l 


ence to a work entitled The Gleaner, 

Mr. Cowdroy. ^ 

An authenticated youth of sketetn Is strongly 
the writing school ; and the postage of ab kbm, i 
we do not solicit; will be indispensable. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of Q.; T. M- ; & 
Perambulator ; and several others, which iWl 
attention progressively. 


tS' Those subscribers who intend tiered 

volume of the Iris, and whose sets are incoufkit, 
quested to make early application for tks defc***' 
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MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, AND A 
NEW UNIVERSITY. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — I have been highly pleased to bear of the 
proposed Institution in Manchester (or the promotion 
of scienoe and the arts ; and I doubt not that when it 
is once established it will be foond exceedingly useful 
to a large portion of the immense population of this 
flourishing town. Notwithstanding all that has already 
been said and written on the subject, I might also 
"give. my opinion' 1 ; bat, as I can have little hope 
that any suggestion of such an obscure individual as 
myself would have the least weight in directing the 
arrangements that may ultimately be made, and as I 
am not particularly noxious respecting the exact plan 
whioh shall be adopted, provided the leading features 
are preserved, I decline the office of dictator, and 
content myself with stating that I shall be willing to 
co-operate most cordially, as I may have opportunity, 
with the friends of an institution which promises such 
happy results, although they should differ with me in 
some points of inferior consequence. Whatever plan 
shall be fixed on, however, I should like it to be one 
that is calculated to diffuse, as extensively as possible, 
among the various classes of society, the advantages 
which are anticipated. 

But I beg leave, throogh the medium of the Iris, 
to call the public attention to an object of still greater 
magnitude and more extensive utility. — I have long 
been struck with the difference in the constitution of 
the English and Scotch universities. The former con- 
fine their privileges to individuals within the pale of 
the Established church, and leave the rest of the com- 
munity, for any thing they have provided to the con- 
trary, to grovel in consummate ignorance. The latter, 
on the contrary, open their doors to all, without dis- 
tinction of creed, and afford the opportunity of acquir- 
ing a liberal edu atioo to all who are willing to em- 
brace it. This is surely as it ought to be ; for why 
should genius be allowed to lurk in obscurity, and be 
denied the advantages it might derive at these proud 
seats of learning, merely because it happens to reside 
in a mind inflexibly conscientious, — which cannot with- 
out a sacrifice of integrity and of principle conform to 
a church from which it dissents f I know that the 
church of England is exceedingly jealous of its ho- 
nour, and disdains to share any of its privileges with 
dissenters. It execrates the spirit of non-conformity, 
while at the same time, by its own overbearing spirit, 
it extends the cause of dissent, and furnishes innumer- 
able recroits to strengthen the camp of the enemy. 
The founders of noo-conformity were men of inestima- 
ble worth and of highly cultivated minds. They b<*d 
been educated in the Universities of their country, and 
were warmly attached to the best interests both of 
church aod state. But a bigotted and tyrannical go- 
vernment would not tolerate their scruples of con- 
science, but excluded them from the church of which 
they were some of the brightest ornaments and sup- 
ports. Their sons were deprived the privilege of 
drinking at the fountains of literature, aod in a few 
generations a race of niHsters arose among di*s nters 
not worthy to be compan d with the illustrious founders 
of their community, — men of narrow minds and full of 
bigotted antipathy against every tiling connected with 
the church, and withal of such slender literary attain- 
ments that they could hardly fail to bring their whole 
order into disrepute. The consequence w^s, the breach 
between the church and dissenters was every day en- 
larged, and a “ comprehension” which many of the 
best friends of religion on both sides earnestlv desired 
and hoped one day to witness, was rendered altogether 


impracticable. Now what might have been the conse- 
quence bad dissenting ministers been still allowed to 
study at the Universities? It is probable that the 
hostility which was engendered among them against 
the establishment would never have been so strong; 
but by the mutual intercourse of the candidates for the 
ministry among both parties, and by the similarity of 
their studies and pursuits at the most susceptible period 
of their lives, every asperity would have been softened 
and both parties been inclined to merge some of their 
harshest peculiarities, and thus prepare the way for an 
amicable coalesoence. By denying to the dissenting I 
ministry of England the advantages to be derived from 
a liberal education, and from some other causes which 
need not here l>e enumerated, the ministerial character 
both in and out of the establishment has been lowered 
materially below the standard it held a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Their character being depressed, their 
influence is lessened, and they have less power to do 
good than they might otherwise have bad. 

Now let us mark the contrast with regard to Scot- 
land. Dissent from the established church of that 
kingdom was not suffered to be a barrier to the attain- 
meat of learning at the Scottish Universities. A learned 
ministry was there always held in estimation, and the 
same literary and scientific attainments have ever been 
required of dissenting ministers as of clergymen of the 
Kirk. Nay more ; they are not satisfied with their can- 
didates for the ministry possessing these attainments, 
bat they mast have acquired them at a University, and 
have studied there sufficiently long to entitle them to 
stand candidates for a Master’s degree. Id this point 
indeed they are far more strict than the church of 
England ; for it is well known that many have obtained 
ordination within her pale, who never so much as saw 
the far famed cities of Cambridge and Oxford. 

Now what has been the consequence of this liberality 
on the part of the Scotch universities? Do we not find 
that the great body of dissenters there, are closely assi- 
milated (o the Kirk? that instead of having adopted a 
different creed and a different system of polity, they in 
fact most rigidly adhere to the recognized standards of 
doctrine and discipline in the establishment, which a 
great part of the establishment regard as little as many 
in the English church do the thirty-nine articles which 
they are bound nevertheless to subscribe? Nay more, 
so little are they entitled to the character of dissenters, 
that the name Seceders, which they assume, could not 
be more appropriately applied ; and the light in which 
they are viewed by many liberal churchmen in Scotlaod, 
will appear from a motion having lately been introduced 
into the presbytery of Glasgow, to endeavour to effect 
a union between the Establishment and the United 
Secession oh ore h, which now contains a number of 
congregations equal to one third of the amount con- 
tained by the Established church. 

Dissenters in England have of late began to see the 
necessity of a learned ministry, and have accordingly 
founded a number of seminaries for their education, 
under the name of Academies and Colleges, at which 
their object i* in a greater or leas degree attained ; and 
many send down their sons to study at the Universities 
in Scotland. 

But these academies, respectable as many of them 
are, *re far from supplying the place of a university, 
and being designed only for ministerial candidates, the 
laity are wholly unprovided for. It is surprising, 
therefore, that no great public establishment has been 
attempted in England on the plan of a University, 
which might be opeu to the youth of all denominations, 
mid be conducted on a s^aie of liberality worthy of the 
age and country in which we live. Ireland has already 
done this. The University of Dublin is on the exclnsive 
plan of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


The Catholics were allowed to establish the college of 
Maynooth, to prevent the necessity of their going 
abroad for the edocation which was reqnired for their 
priesthood, and government has been liberal in its 
endowments and benefactions. The Protestant Dis- 
senters, who are almost exclusively of the presbyterian 
denomination, like their brethren in Scotland, admitted 
none to the office of the ministry who had not studied 
at a University ; and for this purpose they were obliged 
with great hardship aod at much expense to migrate 
into Scotlaod for that which was denied them on their 
native soil. In the year 1810 however, they had the 
happiness to see a college erected among themselves, 
under the most auspicious patronage, I mean the 
“Academical Institution," at Belfast This se- 
minary is open for all religions denominations, and has 
already acquired no small share of celebrity for the 
success with which the study of literature and science 
has been prosecuted. It is conducted much on the 
same plan as the University of Glasgow, by men well 
qualified to give a high tone to the ednoation of the 
north of Ireland, and it is reoognized by the two great 
presbyterian synods of that country as superseding the 
necessity of their students going to Scotland for their 
edocation. Although they have not the power of con- 
ferring degrees, their certificate is considered of equal 
value, and has hitherto been given with a more striot 
regard to the qualifications of candidates, than is for 
the most part attended to by some of the Universities. 
At Belfast the mathematical and physical sciences are 
pursued with great ardour and success; and these 
chairs are at present filled by gentlemen of eminent 
attainments, one of whom it a member of Dublin Uni- 
versity. The Greek Professorship was lately held by 
the late Rev. Wm. Nelson, D. D. M. R. I. A. well 
known to the public as the Anthor of “ Greek Exer- 
cises." To evince the liberality of this establishment it 
may be mentioned that it is patronised hoth by church- 
men and dissenters. Among the incorporated proprie- 
tors are the Lord Primate of all Ireland, the Marquis 
of Donegall, the Marqais of Downshire, the Bishop of 
Dromore, the Bishop of Down and Connor, and many 
dther distinguished characters. The Marqais of Done- 
gall is President, and the Marqais of Downshire is 
one of the Vice-presidents ; and the Visitors are the 
Noblemen and Prelates already mentioned, together 
with the Provost of Trioity College, Doblin, the Mo- 
derator of the General Assembly of the Synod of 
Ulster, the Representatives in Parliament of the town 
of Belfast, and those for the counties of Down and 
Antrim, and the Sovereign or Chief Magistrate of 
Belfast, all for the time being; to whom are added 
eight gentlemen periodically elected. 

This Institution is highly honourable to the public 
spirit and generosity of the gentlemen of Belfast and 
its neighbourhood, with whom the scheme originated ; 
and, as the pecuniary resources of individuals are far 
more extensive in England than in Ireland, it is high 
time that we ahould follow an example so worthy of 
imitation. 

The proper bite for a new College or Aoademieal 
Institution in England on liberal principles, I shall not 
pretend to determine. It is of more consequence, in 
the mean time that the attention of the public should 
be directed to the importance of the object, and the 
best means for carrying it into effect. Should it be 
conducted on the plan of the English or Scottish Uni- 
versities ? Perhaps a combination of the excellencies 
of both should be adopted. But by all means let a 
scheme be pursued which shall not be attended with 
such expense to the student as at present is incurred at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and which precludes many a 
deserving youth who is destitute of a fortune and of 
friends from availing himself of the advantages there 
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to be enjoyed. One oennot bat think with pain of the 
difficulties and hardships which the amiable Henry 
Kirke White bad to enooanfer before he was able to 
enter the University ; and many have been the bads of 
geatas, which have been destroyed by penary’s chill 
blast ! 

I seo no reason why the Institution which I recom- 
mend should not enjoy the privilege of conferring de- 
grees. I do not exactly know whence the Uoiveraities 
have derived this power, bat I saspect it emanated 
originally from the coart of Rome. As the crown is 
now invested with some of the powers which were for- 
merly considered inherent in the Roman see, I suppose 
that the king enjoys this as part of his prerogative. 
In this case, sufficient interest might be used to obtain 
this privilege for the proposed college, although I have 
no doubt bat strong opposition would be experienced 
from the great monopolizers of English literature. 

Bat as I have extended this paper already to sach 
n length I mast stop thas abruptly, by subscribing 
myself yours, &c. 

G1MEL. 


RODRIGO. 

A SPANISH LEGEND. 


Near Toledo, id Spain, they shew the re- 
mains of an ancient Castle, situated between 
two very high rocks ; which is said to have been 
built by enchantment. Under the Castle was 
(say they) a cavern, rendered formidable by this 
prediction, that if any one should dare to ex- 
plore its recesses, all Spain would experience 
a dreadful calamity. This threat effectually re- 

E ressed all curiosity; till Rodrigo, king of 
pain, ventured to open it, in expectation of 
finding concealed treasure. He found there a 
number of statues of an uncommon and war- 
like appearance ; and was at the same time in- 
formed, that Spain was ripe for destruction, — 
and that the Moors — a barbarous people, 
whom those statues represented, would soon 
overrun the country. Accordingly those formi- 
dable invaders ouickly appeared; and king 
Rodrigo lost his life in opposing them : or (as 
some say) in endeavouring to escape after a 
defeat, was drowned in the river Guadalete, 
about the year 714. 


Whebe old Toledo’s gothick towers 
Frown on the traveller’s wary eye. 

While o’er his head suspicion lowers, 

And holy murders prompt the sigh ; 

Might be iodalge the inquiring gaze, 

And dare its vicinage explore, 

A Ruin’s mouldering site betrays 
The Country’s dread, in days of yore. 

For there — Tradition shuddering tells, 
Where sever’d rocks a space disclose. 

Rear'd by a dark Magician’s spells 
An ivy-mantled Castle rose. 

Black was its awful front, and deep 
Its vast recesses pierc’d the ground : 

And Spirits there were deem’d to keep 
Mysterious vigils, hovering round. 

Bat stontest hearts with terror quell’d 
Forbore those precincts lone and wild : 

Each host bis stranger thence withheld, 

And each fond mother warn’d her child. 

’Twas said, that when the mansion rose, 

The Wizard wove this threat’ning spell: 

“ Let none my secret haunts unclose; 

Let mystery here for ever dwell. 

“ Woe to the intruder, — woe to Spain : 
Iberia’s suffering sons shall weep, 

When human steps have rous’d the Bane, 
And burst the imprison'd Demon’s sleep.” 


Dot see ! — at length the monster Fame 
On every height has ta’en her stand t 

And bade her brazen tramp proclaim 
The tones prophetick through the land. 

Full wide was heard the tell-tale blast. 

It thrill d each anxious breast with fear: 

Big with his kingdom’s fate, at last 
The tidings reach’d Rodrigo's ear. 

“ Fraught is the jest with vain alarm,” 

The haughty king was heard to aay ; 

“ My prowess shall dissolve the charm. 

And drag the monster forth to day. 

“ Some miscreant there bis wealth conceals, 
Too weak the treasure to defend, 

And trusts, dispersing idle tales, 

The fiction shall his scheme befriend.” 

He stid : and oas’d bis limbs in steel, 

And grasp’d a faulcbion in his band ; 

Then, lest his single might should fail, 

Around him calls a trusty band. 

Straight, to the fatal walls they wend, 

Athwart the desert waste and dresr ; 

While from the turret’s height descend 
Ill-boding sounds, and words of fear : 

*' Insatiate king ! thy bold emprise 
Shall prove the dire prediction true ; 

On rapid wing thy ruin hies, 

And hapless Spain this hoar shall rue.” 

On rush’d the prince.— With thundering noise 
Self-loos’d, the jarring bolts rebound. 

The brszen portal open flies, 

And echoing murmurs roll around. 

Now silence reigns ! no shapes appear : 
Wrapp’d is the dome in pitchy night; 

Save that across the expansion drear 
A flitting TAPER throws its light. 

*' Thon ! ” cried the king, «* oar feet befriend. 
And guide us through the doubtful maze : 

Hthte, sod your leader’s steps attend. 

Led by yon meteor’s cheering blaze ! ” 

Thus he : — and loud their shouts resound 
Through lengthen’d aisles, and desert halls : 

Now, deep-snnk in the treacherous ground, 

A chasm unclos’d the sight appals! 

“ Who dares with me the gulph descend. 

And brave its windings dark and drear ? 

Fortune the fearless shall befriend, 

And be the glittering prise shall share.” 

Dismal the passage was to view, 

And deep the vault’s descending flight; 

And dimly burn’d the taper blue, 

And cast around a livid light. 

No fears deterr’d the monarch bold ; 

Insatiate avarioe steel’d bis breast, 

And through the vapour damp and cold, 

His eager feet undaunted press’d. 

When lo ! the vault expanding wide 
Gap'd on the view, a vast profound ! 

No end the aching sight desoried, 

No limits mark’d its concave bound ! 

The clash of arms, the shouts of fear. 
Re-echoed through its ample range. 

And dying groans assail’d the ear, 

With portent dire, and accent strange. 

Nor longer now with feeble rays 
A single taper sheds its light : 

Ten thousand poor their dazzling blaze. 
Disclosing far those haunts of night. 

Such, — poets feign, the infernal hall 
Of Pandemonium seem'd of old : 

For there on many a pedestal 

Menac’d a WARRIOR strong and bold : 

In armour all ! as rang’d for fight ! 

So far could magio art avail ! 

Each hand uprais’d its weapon bright, 

In act the gazer to assail ! 


Full in the wide den's lurid glare 
The host fantastic stood contest : 

Such gestures wild ! so fierce an air 
No scnlplot ever yet express’d! 

Lost is the Monarch in surprise! 

And scarce the wtlderiog scene beUeur, 
And scarce be trusts his wondering ejes ; 
And doubts the sounds his ear receives ! 

When from the cavern’s inmost boond, 

A vote* in tones prophetic broke ; 

And pealing thnnder shook the grouM, 

As thus the Pow’r malignant spoke: 

“ Greedy Monarch ! imag’d here 
See the swarthy forms appear! 
Hosts of foes — a reorder oo* bind 
Threaten thy devoted land ! 

Lo ! the destin’d hoar is eeme 
Pregnant with Iberia’s doom! 

“ See ! the threatening forms sdnat! 
See ! they conch the qoimiog Uir 
Followed by a savage train, 

Hark! Oppression clanks huckiio! 
Selfish Monarch ! imag’d here, 

See their swarthy forma appear!" 

Borne on swill wings, the manstei Fine 
On every turret took her stand; 

And bade her brazen tramp proebia 
The tones terrifick through the land. 

“ Lo ! o'er the realm destruction low o, 
Your generous efforts all are vain: — 
Her swarthy legions AVRJCK poms, 

And roin frowns on hapless Spain. 

“ Fraught is the tale with vsia ahra!” 

The haughty king was heard taiaj; 

** My prowess shall avert the ham, 

And drive the invading hordes aw»j" 

Fierce was the war the coaqneriag Mow, 
Rodrigo’s might in vain withstood, 
When loud was heard the battle's mr 
By Gcadalete’s purple fiood! 


♦ 


( Written for the Iris.) 


A WEEK IN LONDON 


( Continued from our lest.) 

The dawn of Monday had no sooner ^® 
than we rose to put in execution our j**! 
to Windsor, but having a few hours tsf® 
we resolved to visit the tower. On ocjj! 
thither we came in contact with 
the chief mart for fish, in London, andiP 
assuredly a disgrace to it. There is 
provincial town in England, as a 
does not possess more convenient indrqp* 
ble accomodations. Indeed, throughout^ 
country. Billingsgate is as proverbial fore® 
manners, as Jezebel of old was for rew” 
wickedness ; and the comparison wffl wtf 
milation, for a few minutes visit to tlusWP 
entrepot of Piscal variety will soon connff* 
traveller into a belief, that from the 
of the town he has arrived in another coo^j, 

and were it the Antipodes it could non# < 
ent. From polished manners to refine . 
ity ; from studied politeness to mutserra 
licacy ; in fact, from all that i^r m \ u 
give an advantage to, or amiability w 
could accomplish, down to the ]°. wei . 
isms in life, and the most shoeing 
in manners, are to be met with here . 
its site is on the banks of the Thames, 
add no sweetness to its edifice, n 8UC “ * ^ 
called ; and it is some consolation j * ^ 
cate ear, or the more refined olfrctono. 
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the visitor more hastily to depart, than his 
curiosity had invited his visit. This is no place 
to introduce females to, much less its society ; 
we, therefore, had only a cursory insight and 
went direct to the Tower. 

This building was erected, as is supposed, by 
Julius Caesar, and afterwards added to, and 
strengthened by William the Conqueror, to 
overawe the city of London — for the purpose 
it could not have a better situation. It com- 
pletely commands the Thames, and its other 
Fortifications, which comprise all that Ancient 
strength could construct, or modern ingenuity 
coulddevbe, render it at once a place of defence 
and convenience. A large mote surrounds it, 
and the cannon from the battlements are seen 
bristling on every side. The draw-bridge, over 
which you pass for admission, separates in an 
instant, the main land from the fortress. It 
will be necessary here to guard against extor- 
tion, for much previous ceremony introduces a 
visitor who expresses his wishes, and in propor- 
tion as that ignorauce to specified forms is mani- 
fested, those exactions are increased. The pur- 
chase of a book sold on the Ramparts, and 
which includes every direction and lawful charge 
is the best guidance to, and protection from, 
official assistance and delinquency. To pass over 
minor objects, which are abundantly interesting 
of themselves, you come into the grand room, 
where are always ready for service one hun- 
dred thousand stand of arms. The incon- 
ceivable beauty of this place passes .any powers 
of my description; for, added to their beauti- 
fully neat and polished condition, they are 
placed in such forms, as absolutely to deceive 
the imagination. Pillars of muskets. Stars of 
swords, canopies, counterpanes, pyramids, fes- 
toons, and innumerable other devices, bewilder 
the mind. Our £uide told us that the Emperor 
of Russia, at his introduction, made a full pause 
on his entrance, and in tolerably good English 
said, “ No wonder England is invincible l” 

But we bad an advantage rarely to be met 
with, and which arose, not as in other cases 
from superior privileges, but from chance. The 
trophies of Waterloo were just deposited, and 
formed the only imperfect assortment in the 
room — they were then in a traiu of arrangement 
— novelty — patriotism — feeling — all combined to 
render them objects of much curiosity. The 
Cuirasses, which in all Napoleon’s wars, came 
in for the finishing stroke, when victory ap- 
peared on the side of his opponents, were viewed 
by us with no ordinary sensations A musket- 
ball. however close, rings, or at most dinges 
this novel mail, if ima straight forward direc- 
tion. Our brave fellows found this to their cost, 
but poor General Picteu» wearied out with the 
loss of valuable life, couty wait no longer, and 
bringing up the light ariilbfy, poured out from 
their brazen mouthy a shower of grape, whilst 
he (a manaeuvre unprecedented, before his time) 
led the Infantry on to an attack of this formida- 
lde cavalry, and fell in the heroic attempt. The 
cuirasses we saw bore testimony to this bloody 
conflict — they were inwardly inlaid with the gore 
of their wearers, but on trying one on, I was 
sensible of the total inefficiency they must have 
in close combat, for neither the arm uor bod v 
has its pliancy, which is so essential at a critical 
moment. One observation, however, ought to 
be made — there are no horses equal to the Eng- 
lish, and the French on this occasion were liter- 
ally run down . 

The spoils of the Spanish Armada were next 
shown to us, and surely imagination and inven- 
tion must have been put to the rack to discover 


such tortures as were prepared for the English 
by these presuming Spaniards. 

The thumb-screws are ingenious but terrible 
instruments, and there is also what is called the 
Englishman's toothpick , another weapon intend- 
ed to rack those who had most nobly defended 
their country. A vast variety of ancient and 
costly weapons, inlaid with silver and richly 
embossed are shown amongst these ; and indeed 
these preparations appear to have been of that 
studiously devised character, as to have precluded 
the possibility of failure. — You arc next intro- 
duced to a room which makes a most imposing 
display — where the Kings of England, large as 
life, are mounted on horseback. The impres- 
sion on the mind on the first entrance is, that 
they are living, animated creatures: many of 
the horses possess the trappings they wore when 
bestrided by their royal chieftains, and several . 
of the royal figures are enclosed in the very I 
mail they were accustomed to wear. Amongst 
these, that of Edward, the Black Prince, is the 
most conspicuous. — The likenesses of the dif- 
ferent monarchs are said to be excellent — many 
we could trace from coins we had seen, and 
only a few days before, his present Majesty had 
been to view them, and, on casting his eyes on 
the figure of George the Second, said to the go- 
vernor, “ That would almost make me believe 
my grandfather was yet alive, or that he had 
been raised from the dead /” To the Amazo- 
nian beauties of Britain, one treat will be ex- 
quisitely dear. The guide conducts you to the 
end of a room, where, suddenly drawing up a 
curtain. Queen Bess is represented in the very 
armour she wore when reviewing her troops at 
Tilbury. The horse, remarkable for its symme- 
try, is close to her, attended by her page, as 
beautiful a specimen of wax work as ever was 
accomplished. Few leave this without regret, 
for her reign is associated with some of the most 
proud remembrances of England’s glory. I be- 
lieve the frill , also, round her neck, is an ori- 
ginal. 

The parade of the garrison was no small gra- 
tification : it was com posed of a part of the 
royal guard, who decided the battle of Water- 
loo, when lying down under a small hill to shel- 
ter themselves from the enemy’s shot, the Duke 
of Wellington called out, “ iJp guards and at 
’em ” Their march in divisions was os a com- 
pact wall , — the band which accompanied them 
was superlatively fine, as in the park. 

“ England with all thy faults l love thee still * 9 
And so any one, not dead to patriotism, on such 
a review of his national honours, however absorbed 
in political opposition, would say. — We passed 

■ a variety of other curiosities, none indifferent, 
i to the room where the two royal princes were 
1 smothered, as history relates, by lung Richard 
I III., and called “ the bloody Tower." The bed 
! yet remains. — From hence to the wild beasts.— 
' These are some rare specimens of natural his- 
1 tory ; they have chiefly been presents from vari- 

* ous potentates in different quarters of the world 
! to our own sovereigns, and have been singular- 
, ly prolific ; and we saw some fine young whelps 
i of the lioness. 

A story, not without its iuterest as an instance 

■ of intrepid presence of mind, was related by 
i our guide, and should not be passed over ; that 

his predecessor having by accident left the cage 

• of tue tiger open ana coming himself into the 
yard, found the vindictive animal loose and in 
an attitude to spring upon him. What was to 
be done ? — Death seemed certain. To endea- 
vour to escape was worse than to remain. — did 
heaven watch over him ? — The lion was the king 
of beasts and he had fondled him in his den, and 


been a companion with him. He, however, ap- 
proached, by an instinctive idea of security, — 
opened the cage and let the lion out. The tiger 
appalled, retreated to his cage, and the keeper, 

S rotected by his noble preserver fastened the 
oor, whilst he cautiously and gratefully enticed 
back the generous instrument of his salvation. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 

AND EFFECT IN WATER* COLOURS, &c. 

By David Cox . 

“ The principal art of landscape-painting,” 
says Mr. Cox, “ consists in conveying to the 
mind the most forcible effect which can be pro- 
duced from the various classes of scenery; 
which possesses the power of exciting an inter- 
est superior to that resulting from any other 
effect; and which can only be obtained by a 
most judicious selection of particular tints, and 
a skilful arrangement and application of them 
to difference in time, seasons, and situation. 
This is the grand principle upon which pictorial 
excellence hinges; as many pleasing objects, 
the combination of which renders a piece per- 
fect, are frequently passed over by an observer, 
because the whole of the composition is not 
under the influence of a suitable effect. Thus, 
a cottage or a village scene requires a soft and . 
simple admixture of tones calculated to produce 
pleasure without astonishment; awakening all 
the delightful sensations of the bosom, without 
trenching on the nobler provinces of feeling. 
On the contrary, the structures of greatness and 
antiquity should be marked by a character of 
awful sublimity, suited to the dignity of the 
subject : indenting on the mind a reverential 
and permanent impression, and giving at once 
a corresponding and unequivocal grandeur to 
the picture. In the language of the pencil, as 
well as of the pen, sublime ideas are expressed 
by lofty and obscure images; such as in pic- 
tures, objects of fine majestic forms, lofty 
towers, mountains, lakes margined with stately 
trees, rugged rocks, and clouds rolling their 
shadowy forms in broad masses over the scene, 
much depends upon the classification of the ob- 
jects, wnich should wear a magnificent uni- 
formity, and much on the colouring, the tones 
of which should be deep and impressive. 

“ In the selection of » sulgect from nature, 
the student should ever view the prin- 

cipal object which induced him to make the 
sketch ; whether it be mountain*, nasties, groups 
of trees, com field, river scene. «r any other 
object, the prominence of this leading feature 
in the piece should be duly supported jthrough- 
out ; the character of the picture should be de- 
rived from it; every other obiect introduced 
should be subservient to it ; and the attraction 
of the one should be tbe attraction of the whole. 
The union of too great a variety of parts, tends 
to destroy, or at least to weaken the predomi- 
nance of that which ought to he the principal 
in the composition, and which the student, 
when he comes to the colouring, should be 
careful to characterize, by throwing upon it the 
strongest light. In bis attention to this rule, 
however, the student must be particular not to 
fall into the opposite extreme, by suffering the 
leading object of his composition so fully to 
engross his attention, as to render him neglect- 
ful of tbe inferior parts. Because they are not 
to be exalted into principals, it does not follow 
that they are to be degraded into superfluities. 
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" All the lights in a picture should be com- 
posed of warm tints, except they fall on a 
glossy or reflective surface, — sucn as laurel 
leaves, glazed utensils, &c. which should be 
cool, ana the lights small, to give them a spark- 
ling appearance ; but care must be taken not to 
introduce a cold colour in the principal light, 
which, as already mentioned, should be thrown 
upon the leading feature of a picture, as it con- 
duces to destroy the breadth that should be pre- 
served ; while, on the contrary, the opposition 
or proximity of a cool to a warm colour, as- 
sists greatly in giving brilliancy to the lights. 
If the picture, for instance, should have a cool 
sky, the landscape ought to be principally com- 
posed of warm tints; as contrast of this des- 
cription tends to the essential improvement of 
general effect. 

” All objects which are not in character with 
the scenes should be most carefully avoided, as 
the introduction of any unnecessary object is 
sure to be attended with injurious consequences. 
This must prove the necessity of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted with, and obtaining a.pro- 


E er feeling of the subject. The picture should 
e complete and perfect in the mind, before it 
is even traced upon the canvas. Such force 
and expression should be displayed, as would 
render the effect, at the first glance, intelligi- 
ble to the observer. Merely to paint, is not 
enough ; for where no interest is felt, nothing 
can be more natural than that none should be 
conveyed. 

“ Finally, it may be observed, that it is only 
by a due attention to each distinct part, and by 
a skilful combination of all, that the whole can 
be effective and delightful.” 


TO SCOTIA. 

Hail, Scotia, hail! — where’er I roam, 
Where’er I wing my weary way, 

I tarn to thee, a« that dear home 

From whence my doom has been to stray : 
Ah, fell ambition ! — other laodx 
Hare seen me toiling after fame, 

As though their shores held golden sand. 

As though life rested on a name ! 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

From whence 1 drew my childhood’s bloom, 
Where rises ancient Holyrooda ; — 

There would l seek my lonely tomb : 

Choice boon ! — when we bare travers’d wide 
The farthest bounds of ocean deep, 

Should we retorn, and sink beside 

Those mounds in which onr fathers sleep. 

Long years have rolled, since pale adieu 
Sighed from my lips with falt’ring breath, 
Sad was the hour— to thee still true, 

I’d seal thy welcome with my death ; 

Though as I wander’d reckless oq, 

*Twas mine to see earth’s fairest daughters ; 
Vet, far more dear to me, that sun 

Which gilds thy clear pellucid waters ! 

Thy bonnie braes, thy snow-clad hills, 

The merry pibrock’s blitbsome sound. 

Bid care and its attendant ills 
Be buried in the jovial round : 

These scenes to me they once were gay 
When life was in its purity ; 

Bat now their joy bath fled away, 

For visions of futarity ! 

Liverpool 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OP 

BERNARD BARTON. 

Extracted from * Time* Telescope for 1821.' 


by the Literary Journals, and being afterward* 
made still more known by an article in tk 
Edinburgh Review, has now reached a tkiri 
edition. Little more than a vear ago he poiv 
lished 4 Napoleon , and other Poem , 1 of whki 
there have been numerous very flattering not^ 
in the critical journals. 

Such has been the literary career of Bemid 
Barton. If it have not left behind it the hrilW 


We have great pleasure in presenting to our . nave, neen numerous very nattering notice) 
readers 4 some account ’ of the 1 Quaker Poet/ in ^nc critical journals, 
whose elegant and interesting productions have n ^ c “ , r .5f n tbe 
afforded so much gratification to every reader of i B ar t° n * If it have not left behind itthebrillM 
pure taste and right feelings. Of the authenti- tracb , poetical comets, it has bon 

city of the materials our readers may be perfectly ( crra tick m his course ; - — and his Phijimb 
satisfied, as they are furnished by one who is | vespers may be said to possess afl toe mild 
well acquainted with Mr. Barton. ! 5 ? oth,n S l>eaulies ° f tbe ETe ? lu f *"• ,fli 

Bernard Barton was horn in the vicinity of Ma8e r have not . alwa ? 8 ** 

London, on the 31st of January, 1/84; his P atb 0 J tbe U r! 00 

father was in trade in the metropolis, whither , P 1 ? 186 *° 8a J * bat ofte® emukdik 

he had come from his native place, Carlisle. I ™ bhn,1 2 of hw fl g ht : 

The subject of this memoir had the misfortune ? ha ™ thrown around the effusions of tbeM 
to lose his mother one month after his birth: , bwd w that lucid veil of morality and# 1 


ku iu»e ms inoiner one mourn aner nis uinu : i , . . , , ' ~ , , : • ~ ^ 

her maiden name was Mary Done, and she was , w hich covers but not conceals that site*- 

. . . n . . . ... urnrlr 7 thmiwrn wtii/»h chirto hit nnAli(< ‘ mU 


a native of Rockcliffc, Cumberland ; she died j 
at the early age of 32. i 

His father died before Mr. Barton was seven ! 
years old ; but his second marriage, which took ; 
place a few months before his death, provided an ; 
excellent parent for his children : to her, and , 
to his two sisters, both several years older than 
himself, our author owed infinite obligations. 
His education at one of the Quaker seminaries 
was, of course, plain and circumscribed, being 
pretty much confined to useful, indeed neces- 
sary, branches of knowledge. But his father 
baa been a man of greater natural and more 
cultivated intellect than many; he had read 
much, and on the abolition of Slavery, in which 
he was one of Clarkson's earliest associates, he 
had, on several occasions, proved that he could 
write well, though, we believe, he was never 
avowedly an author. He had left no despicable 
collection of books, so that in his school vaca- 
tions ample means were afforded to his son of 
indulging his taste for reading. 

In the year 1806, Mr. Barton took up his 
residence iu the pleasaut town of Woodbriage in 
Suffolk, and commenced busiuessas a merchant; 
but an unlooked for domestic affliction of the 
severest kind was about to visit him, and his 
worldly prospects were to receive an irrecover- 
able shocK, — the loss of his amiable wife, before 
they had been married a twelvemonth, and soon 
after the birth of her child ! This excellent 
woman, to whom our poet was for so short a 
time united, gave rise to some of his best 
pieces. 

This mournful event, combined with dis- 
couraging prospects of a mercantile nature, 
induced our author to retire from commercial 
pursuits on his owu behalf; and in 1810 he 


work ’ through which shine his poetic ‘applet 
gold.' 

We must now conclude our notice of tbe Id 
of Woodbridge : it lias occupied more space ton 
we usually allot to articles of this name, but 
the interest and the novelty of tbe theme m* 
plead our excuse. Should this brief accout 
excite the curiosity of our readen to become 
better acquainted with our friend, wereftr then 
to the whole-length portrait painted by bunself, 
and contained in every page of his 4 fan*-’ 

THE CLUB. 

No. XXXVI — Friday, Novembei 21, IS 

Gay hope is their*, by fancy fed, | 

Lest pleasing when posseit; I 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast : 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hae, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigoor bora; 

The tbonghtless day, the easy sgfef. 

The spirits pare, the slmnben l|k 
That Ay th’ approach of mom. <UT * 

THE President, who has been incBsposed during 
some weeks, was at the Club this wm* ^ 
the first time since his recovery. Hh iwppe* 
ance at the Green Dragon, was endcatlnj 
gratifying, not only to the members oft* 
Club, but also to the landlord and bi* 
family. Our host would not suffer the chip- 
tleman to go up stairs without the 
his arm; the mistress of the house ru» 
them with a candle in each hand, lest the W 
gas lamp in the stair-case should not jiw > 
ficient supply of light ; and the serrsnt 
whose adventure with the ghost is mentioned a 
our third number, hastened before, to htfj * 


obtained a situation as a clerk in the Woodbridge pleasure of placiug our friend’s chair, 
Bank, which he still holds. ing the cushion a few additional thumps 

“ Soon after Mr. Barton had entered upon his When tbe President was seated, anil 
present situation, he began 4 to commit the sin plied to the congratulations on his recow! 
of rhyme.’ and, a new Provincial Paper being which were addressed to him by tbe 
established about this time, it became the vehicle so many questions were put to him on 
of his effusions : by degrees he became bold ject, that he was insensibly led to give * 
enough to send a short piece now and then to a history of his indisposition, and, frowj^j 
Londou paper, and at last, in 1812, ventured on so, to enter somewhat into detail 
an anonymous volume entitled 4 Metrical Effu- to the manner in which he had endea^ourd 


III lUL MiailllCI VIA IVU1VU UL IW 

I sions/ 250 copies of which were printed by a beguile the tedious hours of a lingering 
bookseller of Woodbridge, and sold within the 44 Amongst the books,” said he, “ 
immediate circle of our author’s acquaintance, have looked into while I have been confine 
In 1818, Mr. Barton printed, by subscription, a my room, is “Ockley’s History of the** 
volume of ‘Poems by an amateur/ of which cens”; and I mention this work 
150 only were struck off, and none ever sold at because I have been much atruek^with 
the shops. Encouraged by the very flattering tbe sentences, or maxims, of Ali, the nepfj 
manner iu which these impressions of his poems of the impostor Mahomet, a translation of ' 
were received by his friends, he at last ventured Mr. Oekley has appended to bis hook- ^ 
to publish, in a small volume, 4 Poems by Ber- is one of these sentences especially ^ 
nard Barton / which was very favourably noticed forded me much matter for reflection.; 


vluo j uim a, mguiivu onto i j 

because I have been much atruek^with 
tbe sentences, or maxims, of Ali, the nepf* 
of the impostor Mahomet, a translation of' 
Mr. Oekley has appended to his book. i ^ 
is one of these sentences especially *hie 
forded me much matter for reflection.; 
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which I think equally remarkable for justness 
of thought, and elegance of expression. Per- 
haps,” continued the President, “ my friends 
will not be so much interested by it as I have 
been, for the solitude of a sick chamber has, I 
am aware, the power of adding very greatly to 
the force of an affecting sentiment ; but I will 
venture to affirm that there is not one of them 
who will not admit that it contains an important, 1 
though a mournful truth. — It is this — 

44 The remembrance of Youth is — a Sigh !” 

“ This short remark,” added the President, (who 
observed by the attentive silence of the mem- 
bers that they wished him to proceed) 44 this 
short remark has dwelt upon my mind during 
the greater part of the time I have been indis- 
posed ; and the more 1 have considered it, the 
more reason have I found to acquiesce in its 
correctness. 

“ We are all fond of looking back upon our 
early days. We recollect, with vivid interest, 
the pleasures, and the adventures of the first 
vears of our existence, when the senses were 
unimpaired, and every enjoyment was heigh- 
tened by the absence of anxiety and care. But 
the very fondness which we feel for this retros- 
pection confirms the truth of AH’s remark ; and 
whilst we contrast the light-hearted, and unsus- 
pecting, gaiety of youth, with the laboured, 
and often affected, mirth of maturer years; we 
spontaneously add our testimony to its correct- 
ness, and sigh, almost unconsciously, for the 
days which must never return. 

44 If we think with this feeling of regret, of 
the unsophisticated pleasures of youth ; it is 
certain, that, iu reviewing the past, we find 
quite as much reason to lament the departure 
of that fairy colouring, with which the spirits, 
and ardour, and inexperience, of youth, always 
invest the prospect of life. Rousseau has ad- 
mirably exemplified this regret, when he ex- 
claims 4 How is it, that having met with so 
many worthy people in the days of my youth, 

I should find none of them in my old age?* 
In this respect every reflecting man resembles 
Rousseau. How different does even successful 
Kfe appear at sixteen and at forty! What a 
change has taken place in our estimate of hu- 
man beings, and human pleasures! and how 
often, — satiated with the possession of real 
blessings, — or disgusted by the unexpected de- 
•rarity of those whom we had too nighly va- 
lued,— or wearied with the every-day recurrence 
of pettv solicitudes, — how often do we recall the 
fiiiry pictures of youth, — and wish that the en- 
chantment could' still last, — and sigh that it is 
do longer possible ! 

44 In the recollections of our youth, too, we 
anavoidably include the remembrance of those 
vho were the associates of our early days. Of 
iome, perhaps, whom we loved wkh all the 
lincerity and ardour of youthful feeling, and 
vho have been torn from us by the hand of 
leath. Ah ! who that lias ever felt an unfeigned 
ittachment, and having that attachment faitli- 
ully returned, has been doomed to mourn over 
lie grave of its object, can possibly look back 
ipon life without feeling, that sadness darkens 
he pictures, and that the recollection of youth 
b indeed — a sigh ! 

44 But there is yet one other view of the 
pring of life, in which the truth of this remark 
s conspicuously apparent. Scarcely any man, 
think, whose education has been in any de- 
cree liberal, enters into life without some de- 
igns of distinguishing himself by moral and 
ntellectual excellence. Noble ana honourable 
riews are natural to the mind of ingenuous 


youth; and the enquiry which Cowley makes — 

* What shall I do to be for ever koown. 

And make Use future age my ownt’ 

is, tacitly at least, the question, which almost 
every well educated and virtuous young man, 
frequently proposes to himself. But who, that 
has passed the meridian of liie, and looks hack 
upon what he intended, and what he has per- 
formed, but must deeply sigh at the contrast 
which he will infallibly perceive ? Who, indeed, 
that makes such a retrospect with the serious- 
ness which its importance deserves, will not be 
struck at once with sorrow and surprize when 
he considers that much of the knowledge which, 
in his youth, he intended to acquire, is still un- 
known to him; and feels many imperfections 
even yet clinging to bis moral character which, 
at the outset of his career in life, it was his 
purpose speedily to overcome.” 

The President, who, from the interest which 
he felt in the subject, bad spoken longer, and 
with more earnestness, than was quite consistent 
with the still delicate state of his health, paused 
here, and the subject was taken up by the other 
members. Several remarks were made ; but as 
their insertion would extend the paper to an 
unusual length, we shall not, now, present 
them to the public. M. M. 

MR. WE ARE*S MURDER. 

Every nerve of pity has been of late shaken by this well-known 
tragedy, and humanity shudders at the act, while moral 
rcctitndc blushes at the crimes which led to it. That paralys- 
ing, demoralising sin. Gambling, was its fatal origin. The 
details have been too shocking, if the atrocities connected with 
it had not been too long, to have met insertion in our pages. 
What is recorded of it in the London papers would make a 
tolerably sired volume, and each day adds some fresh parti- 
culars. 

When will those lawless depredators cease to pnrsne this fa- 
tal path t— When, awed by these terrible examples, cease to 
participate in such enormities T in a traffic, which, as our 
Iris of the 1st November truly expressed ip a French trans- 
lation on one of those sinks of infamy, was 

** Halts in I At lass, and dishonour by the gain.** 

The highwayman is less dangerous— a family — desperation* 
self-support— a thousand other reasons, all inexcusable, in- 
deed, may operate to cause a sudden deviation from the 
line of virtue : but the cool, calculating, heartless murder- 
er, not of an individual, but of whole futnili s, who draws 
a blush of shame over the faces of ioooceqtt, and a curtain 
of disgrace over inoffensive relatives: oh! such bloodless 
recreants, having no pity themselves deserve none. There 
is an nnfading honour in a man who perishes in honest pride j 
of poverty, but none, no none, to the nnfv^eling, the a ban- | 
doned wretch, who can cause the lone partuer of another’s j 
hearth to say, 

“ He comes not ! 

1 have watch’d the moon go down. 

And yet he comes not,” See. 

We have made this hasty preface to Emma's lines, in the 
pleuitude of our heart -sickening detestation of this horrid 
vice, happy that in arresting the eye of any such, it may 
palsy his hand also. 

It seems, however, and we thank God for it, to have been the 
total dissolution of this pestiferocs connexion— each villain 
trying to involve his confederate. Thus is U alwa>s.the case 
where a friendship is not ccmentcl by virtue, one link of 
the chain broken, aud the union Is for ever at an end.— Eo. 

UNES WRITTEN ON PERUSING AN AC- 
COUNT OF THE ABOVE MURDER. 

How calm the scene! how tranquil is Ihe grove ! 

The feather d songsters all have bade adieu. 

Save the sweet redbreast, warbling to his love, 

In notes melodious, and affection true. 

But hark ! my friend, what means that dreadful sound ? 

Whv flies the robin from the peacefal vale ? 

Why does all nature seem appalled round ? 

The found was murder, and the cry waa wail. 


From Gill'a Hill-lane the horrid groan proceeds, 

In GUI's Hill-lane the fatal deed is done — 

Behold the bloody knife among the weeds, — 

Unhappy mortal !— now thy race is ran ! 

Where has the sanguinary wretch retired ? 

Blood marks bis steps — he joins the gambling set ; 
And in the oottage which we late admired. 

The assassin trio are in council met. 

Gambling the cause — and then fell bate ensaes-* 

And blackest vengeanoe will the losers vow— 

And man in human blood his hand embrues — 

the brand of Cain’s upon thy brow. 

Will heaven look on and not reveal the deed? 

No ! God is jost, and blood for blood must flow ; 

To death yoor country’s laws have ye decreed, 

(The murderer’a doom) yourselves have struok the 
blow. 

Yet ye have kindred who will mourn yoor fate, 

Tlioogh you, their hearts have lacerated deep-* 

Oh fallen, fallen is their happy state, 

And gentle pity tnrns aside to weep. 

Manchester. EMMA. 

AFFECTING NARRATIVE. 


As I walked one moonlight evening, about a 
fortnight ago, along Piccadilly, I observed a 
girl meanly dressed, coming dong the pave- 
ment at a slow pace.. When 1 passed her, she 
turned a little towards me and made a sort of 
halt, but said nothing ; I am ill at looking any 
body full in the face, so 1 went on a few steps 
before I turned my eye to observe her ; she had 
by this time resumed her former pace. I re- 
marked a certain elegance in her form which 
the poorness of her garb could not altogether 
conceal ; her person was thin and genteel, and 
thero was something not un^racefhl in the stoop 
of her head, and the seeming feebleness with 
which she walked. 1 could not resist the desire 
which her appearance gave me of knowing 
somewhat of her situation and circumstances, 
I therefore walked back and repassed her, with 
such a look (for I could bring myself to nothing 
more) as might induce her to speak what she 
seemed desirous to say at first. This had the 
effect I wished: 44 Pity a poor orphan,” said 
she, in a voice tremulous and weak. I stopped 
and put my hand in my pocket ; l had now a 
better opportunity of observing her,^her face 
was thin and pale, part of it was shaded by her 
hair of a light brown colour, which was parted 
in a disordered manner at her forehead and 
hung loose upon her shoulders; round them, 
was cast a piece of tattered cloak, which with 
one hand she held across her bosom, while the 
other was half out-stretched to receive the boun- 
ty I intended for her; her large blue eyes were 
cast on the ground, she was drawing back her 
hand as I put a trifle into it, on receiving which 
she turned them up to me, muttering something 
which I could not near, and then letting go her 
cloak and pressing her hands together, burst 
into tears. It was not the action of an ordinary 
beggar, and my curiosity was strongly excited 
by it ; I desired her to follow me to tne house 
of a friend, close by, whose benificence I have 
often had occasion to know. When she arrived 
there she was so fatigued and worn out, that it 
was not till after some means used to restore 
her, she was able to give us an account of her 
misfortunes. Her name she told us was — . 


the place of her birth one of the towns in the 
north of England. Her father, who had died 
several years ago, left her remaining parent 
with the charge of her, then a child, and one 
brother, a lad of seventeen. By his industry, 
however, joined to that of her mother, they 
were tolerably well supported, their father hav- 
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ing died possessed of a small farm, with the 
right of pasturage on an adjoiniog common, 
from which they obtained a decent livelihood. 
That last summer her brother having become 
acquainted with a recruiting seijeant who was 
quartered in a neighbouring village, was by him 
enticed to enlist as a soldier, and soon after was 
marched off along with some other recruits, to 

1 ’oin his regiment; that this she believed broke 
ter mother’s heart, for that she had never after- 
wards had a day’s health, and at length had 
died about three weeks ago; that immediately 
after her death the steward employed by the 


Squire of whom the farm was held, took posses- 
sion of every thing for the arrears of rent. 
That as she had heard her brother’s regiment 
was in this neighbourhood, she had wandered 
hither in quest of him, as she had no other re- 
lation in the world to own her. But she found 
on arriving here that the regiment was gone 
to some distance, she coula not tell where. 
“ This news,” said she, “ laid hold of my heart, 
and I have had something wrong here (putting 
her hand to her bosom) ever since. I got a 
bed and some victuals in the house of a woman 
here in the town to whom 1 told my story, and 
who seemed to pity me ; I had then a little bun- 
dle of things wnich 1 had been allowed to take 
with me after my mother’s deaths but the night 
before last somebody stole it from me while 1 
slept, and so the woman said she would keep 
me no longer, and turned me out into the street, 
where I have since remained; 1 am almost fa- 
mished for want.” She was now in better 
hands, but our assistance had come too late ; a 
frame naturally delicate, had yielded to the fa- 
tigues of her journey and the hardships of her 
situation ; she declined by slow but interrupted 
degrees, and yesterday breathed her last. A 
short time before she expired she asked to see 
me ; and taking from her bosom a little silver 
locket which she told me had been her mother’s, 
and which all her distresses could not make her 

E art with, begged I would keep it for her dear 
rother, and give it him if ever he should re- 
turn home, as a token of her remembrance. 
Manchester. M. N. 

TO CAS WIN. 

In reply to hi* Lines on the “ spirits” in the Iris of the 
lit qf November, 

Hail to thy mage, oh Caswio ! if thoo find 
A spirit from imagination’! brain, 

That e'er could soothe or tranquilise a mind, 

Or oleanse the foulest leprosy of pain, 

To bind a heart once firm — now rent in twain, 
Theu shall I deem thee somewhat more than kind, 
As frosts dissolve in heaven's pellucid rain. 

Such woold that spirit be to mine — so keen 

That when a zephyr sighed, those sighs would intervene. 

Raise it, my friend ; but then her form must be 
Aerial woman — aye and such a soul 
As might escape an Eden's tempting tree, 

One who ne'er mixed a dreg in sorrow’s bowl 
Or bruised a heart of bleeding misery — 

Such as could set a captive trouble free ; 

And might the knell of parting anguish toll, 

And if my heart she even deigned to touch. 

The pressure should be light — it will not bear too much. 

Cans! thou do this ? if not thou canst but try, 

To draw an image which may bring relief; 
Which I may dwell upon with pleasure's eye, 

TO draw a son -beam o’er a mist of grief, 

And tear from memory’s book its canker’d leaf ; 
Then will thou wipe a tearful optic dry, 

And make a lengthen’d wretchedness but brief, 
That I, unknown, may profit from thy song, 

And thou wilt cure a pain which I have nurs’d too long. 
Manchester. I. G. 


ANECDOTES, ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE STATE OP 

THE HIGHLANDS AFTER THE REBELLION OF ; 

FORTY-FIVE.* \ 

The field of Culloden, and the scenes of cru- ! 
elty which followed it, though fatal to the hopes • 
of the Highlanders who enthusiastically es- j 
poused the cause of Charles, yet did not utterly j 
crush their hardy and predatory disposition. 
The clansmen retired, it is true, to the rocky 
fastnesses of their highest glens, — they chewed 
the cud of bitter reflection, — and they mourned 
their cottages burned, and their wives and chil- j 
dren massacred at dead of night, or arrested in 
melancholy flight by death amidst the snows of 
winter. But savage heroism was not altogether 
subdued within them by calamities such as these, 
calamities calculated to bend less lofty souls to 
the very dust of subjection, With them the 
effect was like that produced by attempting to 
curb the mountain cataract, — they were divided 
into smaller and less important bodies, and their 
power was no longer forcible in its native stream ; 
out each individual portion seemed to gain a 

E articular character and consequence of its own, 
y separation from the main body, where it had 
been undistinguished and unobserved. It was 
thus that, lurking in little parties, among pine- 
clad precipices, in caverns known only to them- 
selves, they now waged a minor warfare, — that 
which had the plundering of cattle for its object. 
But let us not look upon those men, driven 
as it were to desperation, as we do upon the 
wretched cow-stealers of the present day. That 
which is now considered as one of the basest 
of crimes, was then, in the eyes of the moun- 
taineer, rather an honourable and chivalrous 
profession. Nothing was then more creditable 
than to be the leader of a daring band, to harry 
the low country of its live stock: and, above 
all, it was conceived to be perfectly fair to drive 
“ Mo ray-1 and, where every gentleman had a 
right to take his prey.”f 
It was about this period, and (though it may 
surprise many (it was not much more than fifty 

J rears ago, that Mr. R 1, a gentleman of the 

ow country of Moray, was awakened early in 
a morning Dy the unpleasant intelligence of the 
Highlanders having carried off the whole of his 
cattle from a distant hill, grazing in Brae Mo- 
ray, a few miles above the junction of the rapid 
rivers Findhorn and Divie, and between both. 
He was an active man, so that, after a few 
questions put to the breathless messenger, he 
lost not a moment in summoning and arming 
several servants ; and, instead of taking the way 
to his farm, he struck at once across the coun- 
try, in order to get as speedily as possible to a 
point, where the rocks and woods, hanging over 
the deep bed of the Findhorn, first begin to be 
crowned by steep and lofty mountains, receding 
in long and misty perspective. This was the 
grand pass into the boundless wastes frequented 

by the robbers ; and here Mr. R 1 forded the 

river to its southern bank, and took his stand 
with his little party, well aware, that if he 
could not intercept his cattle here, he might 
abandon all further search for them. 

The spot choBen for the ambuscade was a 


have Gaelic appellations, implying, that tka 
never see the sun. There were no houses nm 
them; but the party lay concealed amongst 
some huge fragments of a rock, shivered by 
wedging ice of the previous winter, from tl* 
summit of a lofty crag, that hung half acre, 
the narrow holm where they stood. A little ww 
further down the river the passage was cos- 
tracted to a rude and scrambling foot-path, wi 
behind them the glen was equally confined. 
Both extremities of the small aoiaMtheatrewere 
shaded by almost impenetrable thickets of birch, 
hazel, alder, and holly, whilst a few wild pines 
found a scanty subsistence for their roots, in 
mid-way air, on the face of the crags, and were 
twisted and writhed, for lack of nourishment, 
into a thousand fantastic and picturesque form 
The serene sun of a beautiful summer’s k 
was declining, and half the narrow haughu^ 
in broad and deep shadow, beautifully contnstf 
by the brilliant golden light that fell on the 
wooded bank on the other side of the river. 

Such was the scene where Mr. R— 1 potted 
his party ; and they had not waited loqr, Met- 
ing in silence of the evening, when they heard 
the distant lowing of the cattle, and the wild 
shouts of the reavers, re-echoed as they approach- 
ed by the surrounding rocks. The sound cm 
nearer and nearer ; and at last the cnshi^of 
the boughs announced the appearance of the 
more advanced part of the drove, and the animal* 
began to issue slowly from the tangled wood, or 
to rush violently forth, as the blows or shouts 
of the drivers were more or less impetuous. A* 
they came out, they collected themselves into a 
group, and stood oellowing as if unwilling to 

E roceed farther. In the rear of the last of t it 
erd, Mr. R- 1 saw, bursting singly fro 


beautiful range of scenery known by the name 
of the Streens. So deep is the hollow in many 
places, that some of tne little cottages, with 
which its bottom is here and there sprinkled, 

• Written, we have little doubt, by Sir Walter Scott. 
tA great chieftain of the vale Urquhart having bad his cattle 
stolen by the vassals of another head of a clan to the westward, 
and having sent a messenger with a remonstrance, had bis herds 
< restored to him, and received a letter, which still exists, con- 
taining the apology, that the fellows bad mistaken his orders, 
which were to go to the land or Moray alone, ** where every 
I gentleman was entitled to take his prey/* 


different parts of the brake, a party of fourtea 
Highlanders, all io the full costume of the mo®- 
tains, and armed with dirk, pistols, and clay- 
more, and two or three of them carrying antique 

fowling-pieces. Mr. It l’s party coB.4t^ 

of not more than ten or eleven ; but te%tk» 
to be firm, he drew them forth from (heir 
ambuscade, and ranged them on the trees turf. 
With some exclamations of surprise, tnerobbm, 
at the shrill whistle of their leader, rushed for- 
wards, and ranged themselves in front of their 
spoil. — Mr. R— — 1 and his party stood their 
ground with determination, wnilat the robbes 
appeared to hold a council of war. At last tiff 
chief, a little athletic man, with long red hi 
curling over his shoulders, and with a pale id 
thin, but acute visage, advanced a little way 

beyond the rest. " Mr. R 1,” said he, in * 

loud voice, and speaking good English, though 
in a Highland accent, “ are you for pen* * 
war? if for war, look to yourself; if * or P e “J 
and treaty, order your men to stand fast, 
advance to meet me .” — “ I will treat,” replied 
Mr. R- — 1, “ but can I trust to your kcepifl 
faith ? ” — “ Trust to the honour of a gentle- 
man ! ” rejoined the other, with an impend , 
air. The respective parties were ordered to | 
stand their ground, and the two leaden adnac* 
ed about seventy or eighty paces each town® 
the middle of the space, with their loaded gwi 
cocked, and presented at each other. A effttn 
sum was demanded for the restitution of J* 

cattle ; Mr. R 1 had not so much about bis, 

but offered to give what money he bad in 
pocket — being a few pounds short of what toe 
robber had asked. Tne bargain was condnwj 
—the. money paid — the guns uncocked iw 
shouldered — and the two parties admew ^ 
meet each other in perfect harmony.— 4 Ajj* 

now, Mr. R 1,” said the leader of theM®* 

[ “ you must look at your beasts, to see W&* 
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of them be awantin£.” Mr. R 1 did so. 

“ They are all here,” said he, “ but one small 
dan quey.” — “ Make yourself easy about her,” 
replied toe other, “ she shall be in your pasture 
before daylight to-morrow moraine.” The 
treaty being thus concluded, the robbers pro- 
ceeded up tne glen, and were soon hid beneath 

its thick foliage ; whilst Mr. R Ts people 

took charge of the cattle and began to drive 
them homewards. The reaver was as good as 
his word ; — next morning the dun quey was seen 
grazing with the herd. Nobody knew how she 
came tnere ; but her jaded and draggled appear- 
ance bespoke the length and the nature of the 
night journey she had performed. 

■ — 

ON DUELLING. 


Suppose an high spirited bat good-natured young 
nan receives an insult. It is possible that his first or 
at least bis second impulse may be to post it over, and 
content himself with despising the brute who offered 
it. The brute, however, mistaking love of peace for 
fear of war, and glad of an opportunity of oppressing 
safely, repeats the aggression : the bye-standers, who, 
to a young mao, are the representatives of all mankind 
past, present, and to come, begin to shew by their 
looks that they bad not expected so much philosophy. 
Onr hero gives or sends a challenge ; " a meeting takes 
place/* the brute is shot dead, sod nobody regrets 
him, out even his creditors for they had lost all hopes. 

Bat, in the mean time, what is the situation of the 
youBg m and the seconds. Divinity and law have 
long ago settled the question — they are murderers. A 
warrant is issued for their apprehension ; they possess, 
however, good friends who have spare attics, and the 
warrant cannot reach them. But tbeir mothers, sis- 
ters, mistresses, and maiden aonts, who read in the 
papers that the coroner's inquest has returned a verdict 
of " wilful murder against John Smith, Charles Jones, 
and William Brown,” are in despair. The horrible 
visions of black caps, chains, and gibbets, flit before 
their eyes; and, in short, whole families are thrown 
into unaffected and very severe affliction. In the midst 
of all this suffering the assizes approach, and the ac- 
cused surrender themselves for trial. The " unfortu- 
nate gentlemen” (to use the phraseology of the news- 
papers) appear at the bar. “ dressed in genteel mourn- 
ing nod deeply affected with tbeir awfol situation.” The 
counsel for the crown details the oase, lays down the 
law, " under the authority of bis lordship,” and then 
oooeladet by telling the jury, that " if the facts are as 
be baa stated them, be cannot see how they will avoid 
uooiag tbe verdict of guilty : but he fervently 
that something may arise to relieve them from so 
painful a duty.*’ In tbe examination of the evideuce 
ovary body is aware, that the judge, the coansel on 
batb aides, and the witnesses, are straining all tbeir 
fageuaitj to prevent a verdict against tbe prisoners ; 
ssd every body sympathises with their endeavours. 
His lordship, in bis charge to the jury, explains to 
them again, that every man killed in a duel is mur- 
dered, but be at tbe same time shows that (here are 
nomse technical defects in the evidenoe, whioh he places 
before Jhem in a strong light. Tho jury " turn ronnd 
for m few minutes,” and find a verdict of “ not guilty.” 
Upon this there is considerable applause manifested 
among the auditory, " which meets with tbe marked 
reprehension of his lordship,” who threatens to commit 
tbe offenders. The court is uow cleared : all the world 
tv pleased to find that poor Smith is acquitted, agrees 
tbat duels are horrid tbiugs, and hopes that, as they 
become so commoo, tbe judge will direct tbe very next 
men who fight one to be hanged. 


HUMOUROUS ACCOUNT OF A COMMON FIDDLER. 

A poor fiddler is a man and fiddle out of case, and 
bo in worse case than his fiddle. One tbat rubs two 
sticks together, (as the Indians strike lire) and mbs a 
poor living out of it ; partly from this, and partly 
from your charity, which is more in the hearing than 
(giving him, for he sellsnothing dearer than to be gone, 
tie is just so many strings abore a beggar, though be 


have but two, and yet he begs too, only not io the 
downright for God’s sake, bat with a shrugging God 
ble's you, and bit face is more pin’d than tbe blind 
man’s. Hunger is the greatest pain be takes, except 
a broken bead sometimes, and tbe labouring John 
Dory. Otherwise bis life is so many fits of mirth, and 
*tis sometimes mirth to see him. A good feast shall 
draw him fire miles by tbe nose, and you shall track 
him again by the scent His other pilgrimages are 
fairs and good booses, where bis devotion is great to 
the Christmas, and no man loves good times better. 
He is in league with the tapsters for the worshipful of 
tbe Inn, whom be torments next morning with bis art, 
and has tbeir names more perfect than tbeir men. A 
new song is better to them than a new jacket, espe- 
cially if indelicate, which he calls merry, and hates 
naturally tbe puritan, as an enemy to bis mirth. A 
country wedding and Whitsun ale are the two main 
places he domineers in, where he goes for a musician, 
aud overlooks the bag-pipe. Tbe rest of him is drunk 
and in tbe stocks. 


VARIETIES* 


Dr. BAILLIE. 

The late lamented Dr. Baillie was allowed to be tbe 
most attentive man to bis patients in tbe profession. 
Nothiog annoyed the doctnr so much a« to be sent for 
to attend trifles or fancied illness. Upon ode occa- 
sion, about two or three years since, he was called 
very late one evening to attend Lady H , he im- 

mediately repaired to the house, was admitted, and 
found the lady in apparent good health. The doctor, 
however, prescribed a gentle opiate, evidently endea- 
vouring to conceal bis chagrin ; he then made hit re- 
treat. He bad scarcely reached the bottom of tbe 

stairs when Miss H called from above, 1 Dr. 

Baillie, pray, may mamma eat oysters for supper ?’ 
4 Ob, dear, yes, miss/ was tbe reply, ‘shells and all 
if sbe pleases !’ 


PATRICE HENRY. 

The celebrated patriot and orator, Patrick Henry, 
who bad so large a share in the independence of tbe 
United States, left tbe following testimony in favour of 
tbe Christian religion in bis will : 

* I have now disposed of all my property to ray fa- 
mily ; there is one thing more I wish I could give 
them, and that is tbe Christian Religion. If they had 
that, and I had not given them one shilling, they would 
he rich ; and if they hsd not that, and I had given them 
all the world, they would be poor/ 

ELEGANT COMPLIANCE. 

The veneration in which Lady Hamilton held the 
immortal Nelson is well known ; and when his coxswain 
landed her ladyship at Palermo, she torned to him and 
•aid, “ now my good feilow,” presenting him at the 
/same time with a moidore, “ what wilt yon bare to 
drink?” "Nothing yonr ladyship,” said tbe gallant 
Tar, " I am not thirsty.” " Oh bat Lord Nelson’s 
coxswain/’ said sbe, " mus have something, there- 
fore say, will yon have a drnm, a cup of wine, or a 
glass of punch?” "Well,” said Jack, "if I must 
drink, I will take the dram now , and I will be drinking 
the cap of wine, while yoar ladyship is mixing the 
glass of punch for me ! ! ! 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE GENERAL BLICH. 

When Mr. Bligh was Captain in a marching Regi- 
ment, as he and his lady were travelling in Yorkshire 
they put up at an inn, where there happened to be only 
jast as much in the larder as would serve them for 
dinner, which was immediately ordered : — in tbe mean 
time some sporting gentlemen of the country, coming 
in, and fiuding there* was nothing in the house bnt what 
was getting ready for another company, asked who they 
were l The landlord told them be did not directly know, 
but be believed the gentleman was an Irish officer. 
"Ob, d — o him, if he is Irish (says one of tbe com- 
pany,) a potato* will serve bim. Here, waiter, take 
this watch, (palling ont an eh-gant gold watch,) carry it 
op stairs and ask the gentleman what’s o’clock : 
the waiter at first remonstrated, bnt tbe company insist- 
ing on bis delivering the message, he was obliged to 



comply. Mr. Bligh, as may wefl be imagined, wee 
»urpri»ed at each un impudent message, but recollect- 
ing himself a moment, took tbe watch from the waito, 
and sent word to the company, tbat he wedd tell them 
before he departed, — this message however produced 
his dinner, being sent up to him in qniet ; which after 
he had eaten, he claps a couple of large horse pistols 
under his arm, and going down stairs, introduced him- 
self into tbe company who bad sent up such a message, 
by telling them he was oome to tell them what a clock it 
was; but first be begged to be informed, to which of tbe 
company the watch belonged? Here a dead silence 
ensued : Mr. Bligh then began to his right band and 
asked them severally the question, each of whom denied 
knowing any any thing of the circumstance. " Oh, 
then gentlemen (says be) I find I have mistaken tho 
company, the waiter awhile ago brought me an impu- 
dent message from people in Ibis house, which I am 
come (as you see, pointing to his pistols) properly to 
resent, but I find I have mistaken the room.” Saying 
this be wiabed them a good evening, which they as po- 
litely retained, paid bis bill, stept into- his carriage, 
and drove off with the watch in hia pocket, which be 
kept to bis death, and has left it by will lately, with a 
large fortune to hia brother, tbe present Dean of £1- 
phin. 


ANECDOTE OP THOMAS GUY. 

One winter evening, aa Gay (the founder of tbe cele- 
brated hospital bearing his name) was meditating over 
a handful of half-lighted embers, confined within the 
narrow precincts of a brick stove, and without uoj 
candle, a person who came to inquire for him was 
introdnoed, and, after tho first compliments, were 
passed, and the guest requested to take a seat, Mr. Guy 
lighted a farthing candle which lay on the table by him, 
and desired to know tbe purport of the gentleman’s 
visit. Tbe visitor wts the famous Vulture Hopkins, 
" thst yon, sir, are better versed in the prudent and 
necessary art of saving than any man now living, and I 
therefore wait upon you for a lesson of frugality, an art 
in which I used to think I excelled ; bnt I am told bj 
all who know yon tbat you are greatly my superior.” 
"And ia that all you are come about ?” said Gay. 
" Why, then, we can talk this matter over in the dark.” 
•So saying, he with the greatest deliberation extinguish- 
ed bis new-lighted farthing candle ! Struck with this 
instance of economy, Hopkins acknowledged himself 
convinced of Gay’s superior thrift, and took bis leave. 


CRITICISM. 

When Lamotbe’s Fables appeared, it wts tbe fashion 
not to sllow them any merit. Impatient at the chorus 
of censure in which persons who hsd not even retd the 
book joioed, u witty rogue played some of these last a 
treacherous trick. " Do you know,” said he, " that 
charming Fable of Fontaine’s, which one of his heirs 
found among some old family papers?” The reply 
was io the negative. He then pretended to read it. 
Tbe exclamations were prodigious. " How charming ! 
That’s the true fabulist. Wbat genius!” &c. &c. 
After having allowed this concert of praises to be play- 
ed out, " Gentlemen,” said tbe droll, " 1 am sorry for 
your taste. Tbe fable whioh I have just recited to yoo 
is one nf tbe collection published by this poor Lamothe, 
who without being a genius, is not altogether a block- 
head.” 


Tbe counterpart of this little adventure took place a 
few days ago in a party in which new poetical produc- 
tions were undergoing discussion. Provoked at seeing 
some literary fanatics ranking the author of tbe " Medi- 
tations,” above ail other authors living or dead of tho 
nineteenth century, a lady who was present maliciously 
meditated a little innocent trap for them. " But da 
you really believe,” said she, " that Chenier, for in- 
stance, bas not written as good verses as M. de Lam ?” 

Every body exclaimed against soch a supposition. The 
debate grew more animated. The lady took down » 
volume from the book-case. " Listen,” oried she, " to 
some stanzas of an ode by the author of Fendon.” 
They listened with impatienoe, and soon interrupted 
her; “What an involved style! What a clatter of 

pompous words ! How far all that is from 

" Not so far, gentlemen,” replied the lady, " I per* 
oeive tbat I have committed an error, and that is a pas- 
•age from tbe 4 Meditations’ that I have been reading 


to you.” 
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HOG IN ARMOUR. 

The expression 44 bog in armour ” seems to have 
•risen from that animal* or parts of it, having been thus 
distinguished in the 16th century, when served op to 
the table. Thai, in the best of dishes for the dinner at 
the coronation of Qoeen Elisabeth, we had, amongst 
others, 44 shoe Ides of brawne in armour.” 

MASQUERADERS IN REAL LIFE. 

It was a well-remembered anecdote, at the late 
coart of France, that at a ball and masqnerade given to 
the noblesse, maoh attention was excited bjr the follow- 
ing laughable circumstance. Daring the festive scene 
a tall figure, in a yellow domino, was seen to approach 
one of the sideboards, where the choicest viands were 
laid oat, and to eat of every delicacy in a most vora- 
cious manner. He then retired, but again returned to 
the attack, and in the oourse of the evening contrived 
to commit great havoc and destruction among the good 
things on the different tables. The quantity of wine he 
drank, was also a matter of astonishment to the attend- 
ants, who called the attention of the company to this 
phenomenon. The yellow domino, without noticing 
their observations, proceeded to gratify himself with 
delicacies in all directions, when he was more narrowly 
watched, and seen to retire, pass into the centre of the 
Swiss Guard, and then retnrn again in a few minutes. 
Determined to know whether be was man or devil, one 
of the company seized him and insisted upon his 
unmasking, when lo ! it appeared that the yellow domino, 
during the course of the evening, had served as a pass- 
port to half of the Swiss Guard, to enjoy the good 
things so plentifully spread before them, but which their 
dress and their duty had alike precluded them from 
partaking of. 

- NEW COINAGE. 

The double sovereigns have been issued : but the 
number cast is so limited, that there is no chance of 
any being in general circulation, as each banker is only 
allowed 25, and the Bank of England clerks one.— The 
coin nearly resembles the single sovereigns, only upon 
a larger scale, and with the addition on the rim of 
Anno Regni IV. Decus el Tutamen : on the exergue is 
the year of coinage, 182&. 

APPARITION OF A HUMAN HEAD. 

The public ipind has been as much engaged on the 
subject of this supernatural appearance, as on that of 
the late horrid murder ; and to those of our readers 
who have not an opportunity of perusing the passing 
transactions of the times, we shall give it in substance. 
We do so with some hesitation, however — all nerves 
are not the same, but be they ever so relaxed, it be- 
trays an unpardonable want of confidence in that Su- 
preme Being, who for inscrutable purposes suffers 
these awful monitors to present themselves to human 
eyes, to admit of fear. We have treated the matter 
thus seriously because there appears to be no doubt 
of its truth, from the high quarter from which it has 
originated, and the consequences which have ensued. 

ft appears tlfct H castle, the resideuce of the 

Earl of H , a nobleman high in his Majesty’s go- 

vernment, and remarkable for his strength of mind, 
has formerly beenfsubject to similar visitations. A few 
weeks baok, as Lady Georgina, bis daughter, was 
passing through her apartment, she saw the air-drawn 
figure of a human head detached, from the trunk, glid- 
ing before her. After the first apprehensions of doubt 
had failed, she fell into strong hysterics, and remained 
so -the whole night. No one could devise the cause. 
In The morning, as the noble Earl left bis chamber, the 
figure appeared before him — preceded him down to 
bis study, where be was about to write, and situated 
itself on the table opposite to him. With a firmness 
peculiar to his lordship, he took up his pen, after gax- 
ing at it a few seconds, and commenced his business ; 
and on raising his eyes, it had vanished. On bis lord- 
ship mentioning the circumstance, it appears Lady 
Georgina communicated the bidden cause of her alarm, 
and this onited proof that they had laboured under no 
optical illusion, with some other circumstances com- 
prehending the tradition of a decapitated ancestor, re- 
solved the noble lord instantly to leave and shut up the 
castle, which be has done. We have connected the 
subject from the various reports stated of it, and it 
appears to be a prominent topic in the higher circles. 


REMINISCENCES. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir,— In ray last I gave you a specimen of original 
Pulpit Oratory; it was not founded on any opinion 
I had of its eloquence, though it is not devoid of that 
qualification, but full of that purity of heart most ac- 
ceptable to him who made it. I now give you a few 
more, but from very opposite characters ; the first, are 
from a high bred, but truly orthodox, Oxonian— he 
was urging with no little eloquence, the folly of men 
endeavouring to represent the Image of the Almighty 
which, however well intended, not only proved futile, 
but frequently ridiculous, and be brought bis subject 
to a conclusion with what, in n»y humble conception, 
was a master piece of reasoning. 

'« What would be thought of that Artist who endea- 
voured by bis pencil to pourtray the form of a sound , 
or what colours would he use to represent that of an 
echo? — how much more ridiculous then is it to attempt 
a figure of the Almighty.”!!! 

The same eloquent gentleman, when engaged to plead 
the cause of a charity, the establishment of which is 
calculated to relieve the most afflictive of all human 
sorrows, insanity excepted, that of blindness , had ex- 
hausted every ingenuity of heart and learning, and 
when his auditors had already drawn largely from their 
local exchequer, and had deposited the same in their 
gloves, or held their bounty secreted in a corner of 
their pockets, he closed his book — and after a mo- 
ment’s pause said — but in a strain of voice which 
acted upon every nerve, and that by an extemporaneous 
effusion, — “And if my humble efforts in behalf of this 
interesting charity should induce you to outstrip the 

bounds your charity had prescribed (then with moch 

pathos) believe me, you will never have occasion to blush 
at the sacrifice.” 

This, Sir, was, in the modern phraseology of the 
day, “ a settler”— i\ came at a moment when every 
feeling was wound np to its highest pitch, and the indi- 
viduals of a congregation, the most respectable, per- 
haps, of any in the country, had to smile at each other 
from the involuntary impulse with which the calcu- 
lating band was thrust again into The pocket, not to 
speak of those who providing only according to their 
wishes, had to draw upon their neighbours. There is 
a something lovely— nay pleasing, even in this reflec- 
tion when dignity can forget in the House of God the 
character it assumes out of doors, whose temper is 
won over by the power of his Messenger, and when 
every other feeling becomes subservient to duty. 

T have aaid by the power of a Minister, for many 
there are, whose heartless delivery of a tenfold elo- 
quent appeal would have past unheeded and unnoticed, 
for to say with Hudibras 

44 What is a Sermon good or bad 
If it’s delivered tike a Lad?” 

The other, was that eccentric hot amiable character, 

the Reverend , of whose deviations “/rom 

the sublime to the ridiculous” I had heard so much — in 
this, said the departed disturber of the world, Napo- 
leon, “ there is but one step” — and I found it so. His 
Sermon throughout three parts, was marked not only 
with good sense but eloquence, and I bad began to en- 
tertain a anspicion that good nature, that universal, 
bat invariable and undeserved stepping stone to calum- 
ny or ridicule, had apoken amiss of him, when on a 
•ndden he made a pause of an almost unpardonable 
length — the interval was occupied in 'wiping his face, 
and casting a reverential and commanding look round 
hia sanctuary — be recommenced — 

44 I was recently riding by a garden, the beantiea of 
which attracted me, a bull passing at that instant pur- 
sued by some followers, broke down its fence, and 
every -flower of natare vanished beneath the tread of 
its merciless hoof — it struck me, and the analogy is 
strong, that virtue might be compared to a choice gar- 
den, whioh although defended by prudence , savage and 
brutal violence will accomplish the devastation of, 
when all the unkindly blasts, or unseasonable storms 
of the year ahonld have failed to have effected this 
object.” 

This discourse, delivered in Blackfriars’ Road, re- 
. lated to an Execution which took place on the previous 
Monday — the relevanoe to which was singular, bat its 
l effect great. G< 


UTERAR7 NOTICES. 


Mr. Wight, Bow Street reporter to the Morning Herald b 
in the press a selection of 100 of the most hanoarow udo. 
tertaimng of the Reports which have appeared in the Monw 
Herald in the last three years, iUnstrated by G. C rakbhnL 
Among other new works announced are Moort'i life ofSta 
Man, Boaden’s Life of Kemble, and Hasteweod’i lik * U 
son, the Antiquary. 

Mr. John Curtis has In the Press the first Namtooflj 
Illustrations of English Insects,” with highly finished inn) 
of such species of Insects (with the Plants spun which they n 
found) as constitute the British genera, and descriptive letter- 
press to each Plate, giving as far as possible the habits and 
economy of the subjects selected. 

Washington Irving, who has been on the Coothteat ferine 
time, is said to be nearly prepared for showing to the pa Mr 
that he has not been idle. He remained some tine » fa- 
sallies, and made a tonr through Germany, where beta coo 
poaed an ample sketch book. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRY, 

Aud a short Memoir of that interesting aad bemttat 
Lady. 

Was published on the QOth of October, Price* M 
Roan-Tuck, Gilt Edges, 

POOLE’S ELEGANT POCKET ALBUM, (alffl. 

* Embellished with I* Views and 5 PorlrvU <A Didis- 
gulshed Characters . 

Same time was published, 

POOLE’S GENTLEMAN’S POCKET BOOR, « 

bellished with a Portrait of His Royal Ulgkuu tbelkit 
of York . — Price 2a. fid. Roan-Tock, Gilt Ed gw. 

London : Printed for John Poole, 8 Newp»t««t:a4 
sold by all Booksellers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are much obliged to Pyrovhilus for his in*ew*i *J 
scientific communication. — Nothing hot the great Uheon! 
ex pence which we ahonld incur by loscrting it is* P 1 ** 1 
form could induce os to decline giving it a place in 
— We ahonld be glad to receive at any time a ic wttfcflj 
from our correspondent, if he can contrive to db[«« 
the introduction of tables. 

We are not nnnsed to unpaid letters, hot reaDy wbwtiws 
to unf ranked Newspapers it is too bail « * ,J * 
any time within Is 2d, but we chose to rrimqnuh tk pv- 
cation rather than pay the cost. — Major Daedi po^rm- 
tion is called to this. 

Nimrod is evidently a yonng man aspiring to 
in literature, to which we should be happy u m 
rive ; — we have not rejected his labours from 
but discrepancies have rendered its insert** 

The application, however, is good. 

/. P. W:s verse is pretty, hot we cannot recoctikto kj 
terical passion which seems to have taken posw** 
in the absence of his fair, and thus expressed, tl*i**<1* 
site imprecations may be feeling, bat they are 
blc 

“ Flow, flow from my eyes ye pearly tears." 

44 Cease , cease ye jloods to bedim my eyes. 
Floods generally deluge, not dim, and there)* u 
in “ Blow, slow >c whispering breezes’ 

We assure our friend Peter that it is with 
relinquish the insertion of his former witty 
cannot, in any shape, divest ourselves of the fejn 
great a latitude to religious parody might . 

tendency in weak minds, to avail themselves of f 
Ucationa. tuckaS 

T. is reserved for future appropriation.-“P<t« ,J 
Hymen, in oor next. 

The length of the original Poem in <*“■ 

■operated to the exclusion of a number of oow 
.have received this week. 


Those subscribers who intend binding tkpod 
volume of the Iris , and whose sets art inceapk fe, ^ 
quested to make early application for the 
several of the numbers are nearly sold out. 
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( Written for the Iris. ) 


A WEEK IN LONDON. 


( Continued from our last. ) 

The Custom House was our next visit from 
the Tower ; a building of such vast extent as to 
render description incredible. — This noble and 
national fabric was erected in place of the one 
destroyed by fire, and it almost obliterated the 
remembrance of those important losses in the 
estimate of its present splendour. For the in- 
terior I shall confine myself to the long room, 
tbe extent of which I can only describe by the 
extreme taper which one end displays when 
riewed from the other. 

There are several massy pillars which serve 
alike for use and ornament, but so ingeniously 
constructed that they disguise their real pur- 
pose, that of warming this vast room; I atn 
not practised enough in the principles of Sir 
Humphrey Davy to explain the construction, 
but it is worthy the attention of the traveller. 
Business is carried on her ? with much celerity, 
and without that personal labour required at the 
other marstime ports I have visited ; and with a 
trifling expense vessels are entered, and cleared 
jut, whilst their owners are occupied on other 
matters. We embarked at London Bridge 
Stairs, for Greenwich, with a number of other 
trangers, and this little voyage will suffice to 
urtail, and yet exemplify, the notice which I 
ml intended to have taken of the East and 
Vest India Docks , — it is curious to observe the 
tiquette established amongst the boatmen at 
te different stairs, who dressed in a peculiar 
very, and with a badge upon their arms, have 
sort of club or united fateruity, for the pur- 
>ses of general regulation, which though up- 
tld by no Charter , is so praise-worthy in itself 
, to nave commanded the reverence of every 
nut of justice within the limits of their ap- 
al f — that is — whoever offers to dispute the pre- 
rence a passenger has given to the hand held 
* (the indication to an approaching customer 

bis willingness to serve you), or utters a 
eath of Slander against his fellow , is scouted 
r the water , and denied the privileges of their 
’ ablishment ! — Methinks this is worthy of imi- 
:ion. Their boats, or rather canoes , ore well 
apted to the tide they are destined to float 
on — they are beautifully built, aud many of 
*in elegantly carved and gilded ; in stepping 
o one of these I bad nearly upset it with its 
^ier, and said to him when recovered of his 
ght 9 4( My good fellow, this boat would not 
e long upon our river” (the Mersey). “ Pray 
*, what river is that?” said he. “Why,” 
►lied I, “ Iftgan ! did you never hear of it?” 
2an*t say 1 ever did. Sir,” he answered; — 
or fellow, bow shuold he? when there are 
tusands in “ that overgrown place” who have 
rer seen a field of corn in their lives, and 
pw not the material of which the very bread 
y eat is composed — I know numerous iu- 
nces of this fact in Spital-ficlds. Our several 
ate were pulled swiftly along, and we passed 


on the bosom of old Father Thames in raptur- 
ous admiration of the views which unfolded 
themselves ; the esttrbr of the Custom House 
here reflects itself in splendid majesty — the part 
facing the river, of stone, does high credit to 
the architect, and there is, on the centre co- 
lumn, a representation of the four quarters of 
the globe, with emblematical devices, choicely 
executed. We passed through numerous vessels 
till we arrived at one which bore on its flag 
“ The Church for Seamen " — this was a novelty, 
but au agreeable one; we understood it was 
well frequented, and had lately been ornamented 
with an Organ. Some distance farther we were 
attracted by the appearance of an elegantly gilt 
vessel, which the sun contributed to render 
more superb— it was the Royal Sovereign Yatch , 
waiting to convey one of the Russian Princes — 
our boatman informed us the admission to it 
was easy, and we left the rest of our little squa- 
dron to proceed to their destination for an 
inspection of this royal vessel; on our nearer 
approach wefound her hull to be exnuisitely 
carved and gilt; the bote supported the head 
of his Majesty, surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown on a cushion, the stem held the royal 
arms over the cabin windows — arrived at the 
steps, we were admitted with only a formal 
challenge, and the deck represented as excellent 
a specimen of cleanliness as I ever saw, bass 
matting was laid round for the visitors to walk 
on ; she is about the size of a sloop of war, has 
three masts, with rigging which a lady who 
has spent her life in silk work might look upon 
with pleasure, so beautifully neat is its work- 
manship — she mounts 18 brass guns: we 
proceeded below, and were beginning to ex- 
press our admiration, when we were suddenly 
stopped by an assurance that these were only 
the apartments of tbe inferior officers — they 
were panelled with polished mahogany, taste- 
fully hung with scarlet moreen curtains, and 
elegantly furnished ; we were led through a 
little lobby, at the termination of which was a 
door covered with red cloth, and edged with 
deep gold leather, on opening which we passed 
another of the same description which led us to 
his Majesty’s state cabin, it was indeed worthy of 
so great a monarch, and filled us with admiration ; 
a rich Turkey carpet (then protected by green 
baize) covered the floor ; each side was pannelled 
with thick looking glass, divided into compart- 
ments by various and richly gilt devices ; over 
the mantle piece were the royal arms ; even the 
mast, which necessarily comes through this 
part of the vessel, was made tributary to gran- 
deur, by being made a splendid pillar with a 
rich connthian capital; elegant lustres for lights 
were tastefully interspersed, and from the cen- 
tre, one of as beautiful as well as ingenious 
description, suspended from a triton’s head, so 
constructed that whatever roll the vessel may 
make in a heavy sea, tffe light continues in the 
same position; the tables are also of curious 
contrivance, being compressed for the conveni- 
ence of four, or extended for the entertainment 
of twenty, in a miuutc’s time. Passing through 
a lobby parallel to the other, we eatered his 


Majesty’s bed-chamber— it is small, but very 
elegant; the bed resembles a couch, and the 
drapery (grey moreen richly lined and bordered) 
is tastefully hung, and terminates, near the 
head, like a tent, surmounted by the imperial 
crown — there was a rich coverlid over the bed, 
and a velvet cushion bordered with gold, and 
on which was another ornamental crown, sup- 
plied the place of a pillow, in tbe absence of 
its illustrious possessor. 

We left this beautiful specimen of naval art, 
and proceeded on our voyage to Greenwich, 
and forthwith to its celebrated building. It 
forms a large oblong square with right angles, 
having two elegant turrets at each extreme; 
there is a delightful area in front, and the ves- 
sels passing in constant review have a most en- 
chanting effect. From hence as far as the eye 
could extend, the Docks present vast forests of 
masts, and the bosom of the Thames is studded 
with vessels from all parts of the known world 
— it is impossible to form a picture equal to tbe 
grandeur of this scene, which must be witnessed 
before it can be believed. I viewed the picture, 
I must own, with a swelling heart— but it was 
of pride ; the tide was just turning to ebb, and 
numerous vessels, some of war, were gliding 
down to leave this, or it might be, depart for 
their own country, — the day was lovely, the sea 
calm — and some verses which I knew then , but 
which some prose I have known since has made 
me forget, I repeated — however / patch them, 
for Thames was 

Still a* the undisturbed Lake — 

The beauteous vessels onward glide 

“ Gently — as if they feared to wake 

The si amber of the silent Udc.” 

Could the frost of apathy withstand such & 
scene, and not dissolve in emotion? Yes it 
can — and, Mr. Editor, pardon a momentary di- 
gression, (parvis componere magnis) I think it 
will plead its own apology. I travelled from 
Liverpool one summer’s afternoon to go into 
Merionethshire on a pedestrian journey of plea- 
sure, with three others, one of whom had never 
been in Wales before, — we secretly conjured up 
by what means to awake his surprise at tbe 
beautiful scenery which this Eden of England 
possesses — the vale qf Clwyd was but three 
miles out of our way, and we gladly put up 
with the inconvenience for the gratification of 
him seeing, in panorama, what we had pre- 
viously travelled through; we knocked up a 
harper at a Welsh tavern, regaled ourselves, 
and proceeded — it was day break as we ascended 
tbe mountains which bound this lovely vale, and 
as we should be too soon before sunrise to have 
the effect we wished, we proposed a nap on the 
dry ground which skirts the ascent to tne moun- 
tains; we lay till the sunbeams tinged their 
brown tops, and awoke our dormant traveller; 
we soon arrived at the summit which commands 
the view of a vale, which in a few words I will 
describe, — it is about eighteen miles long by 
seven to nine broad, varviug — contrasted with 
the mountains on each side it is a cultivated 
garden, and studded with castles, towns, and 
villages, tbe silver Clwyd running through the 
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centre, — the sea terminates - the prospect; — I i 
thought of Moses viewing the Land of Promise. | 
I cast my eyes upon the countenance of our ; 
traveller, expecting a delirium of joy , — finding j 
a total vacancy, “ t* not tins Heaven said I. • 
“ Y-e-s — eh! see that rabbit /” and taking up 
a stone to throw after it, burst into a laugh of 
Inanity; — I looked at ray other companions, 
who chocked their heads, and proceeded on, 
muttering internally a long Chinese malediction. 

It has been said of the late Lord Thurlow, 
that be had features of iron and nerves of steel , 
— what must thfe being’s have been composed I 
<of? but it is worthy of remark, and fourteen | 
yean of experience have proved it, that he has j 
oeen insensibly cruel and depraved in the near- 
est and dearest ties of Consanguinity and friend- 
ship. The remembrance of that journey, and 
the tranquillity of my mind at that moment 
will never bo effaced, for as you said in the Iris, 

“ the days of my youth are — a sigh,” so I just 
now draw an aspiration the precise length of 
that tour— but to return. 

Greenwich Hospital was formerly intended 
fbr a Royal Palace, but converted to the noble 
purpose of providing for England’s naval de- 
fenders— the Painted Hall has been acknow- 
ledged to be superior to any thing of the kind 
in the world, nobody can divest himself of the 
idea but that the pilasters round the walls are 
real— after the strictest scrutiny with the eye 
the touch is even unsatisfactory, the fluted part 
is so inimitably executed. The ceiling, whicn in 
the ornamental devices is in itself nch, is one 
grand mass of picturesque magnificence. Nel- 
son’s funeral cay stands at the extreme end, is 
separated by a richly gilt railing of iron de- J 
fended by spikes; as I had seen this before I « 
took advantage of the guide being elsewhere t 
occupied, and determining to say I had been in j 
it made a hasty effort to get over, and met with • 
an accident which had nearly put an end to my 
descriptive tour— iny boot catching a spike, I j 
was precipitated with violence on my face ; 
against the flags, — stunned for the moment, I j 
got into the car, and had the good fortune to j 
return unobserved, leaving behind me and car- J 
vying with me a bleeding testimony of my in- i 
discretion and loyalty ; I mention this as a i 
warning to others, as the punishment for this ! 
transgression is very heavy. The car is very ' 
beautiful, covered with black silk velvet, and 
the pictures in the shops are an exact represen- 
tation. Hence to the Chapel, which is allowed 
to be § master-piece of art m its construction ; 
it would be impossible. Where all is excellence, 
to select any particular object — one, however, 
should not be passed over, the Altar-piece ; the 
subject is the escape of St. Paul from shipwreck 
on the Islaftd of Melita (Malta), executed, I 
believe, by West. After viewing the mess 
rooms, dormitories, and various curiosities, we 
proceeded to a ’'tavern, frequented by these in- 
teresting veterans, to refresh, and a greater or 
more affecting sight could not lie produced. — 
There sat, over their heavy wet, a score of Jack 
Tars “ fighting their battles over again,” and it 
was impossible not to sympathize .in their nar- 
ratives, for they gloried- in their misfortunes. 

We left here ; on foot for Deptford to see the 
Nelson of 120 guns, on the stocks, and nearly 
finished, and bad a proud gratification of in- 
specting this immense vessel, the largest in the 
navy. We took boat again, and* the tide carried 
us rapidly to London Bridge, where' landing, 
we proceeded forthwith to the. monument. -This 
celebrated and beautiful column, bililt to com- 
memorate the Fire of Londoh, is said to surpass 
Trajan's Pillar at Rome, — it is fluted, with a 


galleiw and uni at the top, and forms a promi- 
nent figure amongst the wonders of the metro- 
polis ; we mounted by an Inside circular stair- 
case, and had a superior view Of London than 
from St. Paul’s ; the base bears an inscription 
attributing tbe fire to the Papists, but Pope in- 
dignantly rebuts this in the Lines — 

" Where London’s Column, pointing to the ikies, 
like a tail b«Hy lifts hi bead aud ties .” 

Sadler’s Wells closed the evening, a place 
which should always be visited bv strangers ; it 
is singular as having tbe New River running 
under the stage, winch is moveable, and the 
performances generally terminate with an aquar 
tic scene, full of ingenious performances. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Traveller, thou know’st where Wiuwick'* temple 
standi, 

And proudly lifts its spiry top in air ; 

Tbe lofty site a prospect wide commands, 

And its gilt honours glitter from afar. 

Pleas'd with the sweet sedation of tbe place, 

.In days of yore, as mouldering records tell,* 

Those rural haunts a monarch lov’d to trace, 

And there apart from grandeur, deign’d to dwell. 

Fast by its walls, beneath a yew-tree’s shade. 

Where a low stone its hnmble head nprears. 

He lies, whose nod my timid yonth obey’d, 

Who for the Mnses form’d my earliest years. 

Firm fix’d upon a rock’s projecting brow, 

The yillage School I defied tbe shock of time; 

Fancy depicts its cherish’d image now, 

Delighted to retrace the scenes of prime. 

There, while the tardy hours their circles ran. 
Impatient childhood sate, compell’d to pore 

On ling'ring tasks that with the dawn began, 

And conn'd the ungratefnl lesson o’er and o’er. 

Hard fate, when scarcely from the sallied page 
The carious eye a moment dar’d to stray ; 

Nor from the oaken bench, embrown’d with age, 

Tbe nimble foot might prove its light essay : 

When on the silenoe scarce a whisper broke, 

A kindred thought of pleasure to exoite ; 

Nor, unrestrain'd by Terror. Fancy spoke, 

The fond idea of appall'd delight! 

Save that the onpleasing horn of sad constraint 
With sameness echoed through the mansion drear ; 

And ever and anon, the piteous plaint 

Of smarting dullness smote the list’ning ear. 

For ah ! a wight he was whose *ery frown. 

With timid awe each wayward thought represt ; 

And when he spoke, the authoritative tone 
Awoke to terror each discordant breast. 


What angluish keen from teoag sensation flowi, 
Full el xu) youthful feelings could attest 

But short-lived is tbe grief that Nature knows, > 
W h.n lift’s yoong tide invigorates tbe breast 

Hnil! happy days! when sorrow soonest fab, I 
In c r-. j ft forgetfulness a kind relief; 

When qniok transition soothes the vaoaat niri, 
And liveliest joy tseceeds to keenest grief! 

Ah ! coold my ripen'd faocy still efface 

From memory’s brazen page each moonfol tor 

With Jighter hand tbe lines of pleasure trace, ' 
Nor dwell on tales of woo that intmese! 

Full oft again she’d join the sportive throng. 
Hunt tbe gay mead, the fragrant brme idtfe, 

Explore the mossy nest, the brakes anoog, 

Or in the raoe outstrip the flying gale ! 

Again, with youthful eagerness, partake 
The buxom joys that humoence beatowi, 

With morning sons to dreams of pleasurtnb, 
And sbk with eve to undisturbed repost 
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DANDYMANIA. 

( Abridged from the New MoMj lapse.) 


Exalted high opon imperial chair, 

He rul’d the assembly with despotio sway ; 

His scanty praise ’twas glory's self to share. 

His wrathful accents widely spread dismay. 

"Twas thence his glance each larking corner try'd, 
Saspicion’s soil sate brooding in bis eye ; 

Where might tbe self-convieted truant bide ! 

How frame, to meet his ear the fraudful lie ! 

In vain the stammering aocent woold conceal 
The hurried task, by negligence prepared ; 

Nor suppliant looks, nor artful tears avail. 

Vindictive stripes from sluggard backs to ward. 

With stern, convulsive grasp bis forceful hand 
The culprit seiz’d, while cries his terror spoke : 

Nor idly fell tbe unrelenting wand, 

As shrinking instioot writh’d to shon the stroke. 


• Alluding to the legend yet to be seen upon tbe walls of the 
church : “ Hie locus Ostoalde quondam placmU tlbi valde 
Nottkonhumbrorum eras Rea mtncqus Potorum regna 
Uses, 4 *. 

t Newton in MackerfieUL 


The transformation of the chrysalis into d* 
butterfly is not more complete or mprifla? 
than that of the slovenly schoolbor into fie 
finished civil, academic, or military id? 

Dandyism, at first, is like the mall sped in 
the cloudless azure, which to the eye of fie 
experienced mariner presages the pfieriu 
storm. In its birth it is scarcely notW ij 
common observers, or noticed only to be fe 
pised. 

The late Hugh Peters was a striking 
of how far the genuine dandymania couUom 
a man, who in other respects ww hot Wfe 
of natural good sense. In Hugh, indttjtB 
disease appeared to he constitutional; kffnww 
evident symptoms of it at a very eirif 
it continued with increasing vk (ere to re 

dying day. This master-passion not to be 

controlled fiy sickness, poverty, mprwnn«Bt, 
or exile. It burned with as mnchfe^a 
age as in youth, and was scarcely eitrapwa 
by that universal damper — death. 

Hugh, as 1^ have said, began dandy***® 
early age. His parents were of a strict m* 
sect, and of course reprobated all tain®® 
ment of the outward man; they weretj®® 
that Hugh should be arrayed with the 
plainness, in clothes of the coarsest 
and the roost ungainly fashion. The sty* 
his habiliments was singularly ludicrwn. * 
afforded infinite diversion to his 
nions. Instead of being dressed in the fw® 
of boys of his own age and rank, be 
like an old man. He usually wore a] 
with covered buttons, which fitted wfl* 
sentry-box ; his waistcoat was of a sow 
with pocket-flaps “ five fathom deep, 
overhung a pair of scanty corduroy 
hies, scarce covering the cap of his kn«_ 
yarn stockings, shoes, or rather n 
inches in the sole, and a broad-bnonm^ 
completed the exterior of the deg*® ™ 
Peters. ^ 

The system pursued by his parents P*^ 
an effect diametrically opposite to tbeff 
tion. It turned the boy’s 
of dress, and generated and fostered®® 
of decoration. He ventured, . 

though with a trembling hand, to ®** 
slight reform in his costume. 
his enormous coat-fleps, and succeed* 1 y p 
celling a few sinecure pockets. TO 
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(aged by cultivating a good understanding with 
is tailor. 

Entertaining a high opinion of the sytnnie- 
ry of his person, he longed to reveal its 
graceful proportions in the seductive transpa- 
encies of stocking-web. His uncle, who was 
omething of a dandy, gave him an opportunity 
f gratifying this penchant by the present of a 
m of cast-off tights. These, though some- 
rhat large, Hugh contrived, by his sartorial 
lexterity, to adapt tolerably well to his own 
tersoo. But on trying them on, though highly 
rradfied by the contemplation of the femur anil 
obis, he found that something was still wanting 
the perfection of their developement. Our 
desires increase with our possessions, and every 
Dev /ratification gives birth to a fresh necessity. 
Efugh soon discovered that tight pautaloons 
viihout Hessian boots were as preposterous as 
i haunch of venison without currantdelly, or a 
eg of pork without peas-puddiug. Bat how to 
effect the desired union? Boots were dear, 
Hugh was poor ; his unde had no Hessians to 
spare, and his father’s heart aud purse were 
equally closed against him. He must either 
rear the pantaloons without boots (a thing not 
u be thought of) or steal a pair. Dire oilem- 
m ! diabolical alternative ! But the genius of 
Undyism descended kindly to his aid, and op- 
jortunely rescued her ardent votary from the 
oazard of crime and the mortification of disapp- 
ointment. As Hugh cast around 

“ His baleful eyes. 

That witness'd huge affliction and dUmay,” 

he suddenly espied his buff-leather gaiters, 
which hung upon a peg above his head. An 
idea flashed across his' brain like lightning — one 
5 f those felicitous conceptions of genius, per- 
‘ect as if matured by years of thought, suadeu 
u inspiration ! He seized the gaiters, posted 
;o a cobler, had them out out into the shape 
ifHesdan boots at top, blackout, polished, 
lacked with tassels. What need of more words ? 
nothing could be more complete. The /ollow- 
ig day was Sunday. He appeared at church 
1 complete costume, — cocked chupcuu, pud- 
ing-cravat, red waistcoat, fireman’s jacket, 
rown-coloured tights, and gaiter-boots. — the 
Imiration of himself— the derision of many — 
te astonishment of all 1 

But the hour was at hand when Hugh was to 
ist his slough, to unfold his glittering scales 
Che sunbeam, to burst the dark prison of his 
gysalis for ever, and issue forth an airy but- 
tfy in all the colours of the rainbow. His 
tber undertook a voyage to Smyrna. The 
iace of air raised a storm, and plunged the 
iricious merchant in the deep. Hugh was 
te heir of all his wealth, which was consider- 
le, and as the trustees of the property did 
t pretend to any control, over his conduct, 
a hopeful youth was left at the age of seven- 
ut 

« Lord of himsrlf, that heritage of woe.” 

His first step was to enter the army, a mea- 
re of which he would not have darca to whis- 
r during the lifetime of his father. He got 
o a dashing ngiment of light-infantry, and 
m became distinguished for the moat extra- 
ct foppery. Not contented with the cos- 
mic of bfe corps, which was elegant and splen- 
ic he was perpetually trying such afiera- 
ns and addition s as his .own whim suggested, 
s capricious taste iu this/ way subjected him 
frequent reprimands, aud arrests for the vio- 
K , D of the regii^ent^l orders. His offences 
;aine at last so frequent and so flagrant, that 
; colonel, much of a martinet, told him that 
mxL&t leave the regiment unless he thought 


proper to conform to its regulations of dress. 
Hugh promised obedience, and for a while was 
less open in his transgressions. But his ruling 
passion was too strong to be controlled for any 
| length of time. He went to a garrison-ball in 
[a fantastic costume which bore a -caricatured 
J resemblance to the uniform of his corps. The 
j first person he met there was the colonel, who 
; insisted on his leaving the room immediately; 

and as colonels seldom experience much diffi- 
I culty in the removal of an obnoxious subaltern, 
his exit from the regiment very speedily fol- 
lowed his exit from the ball. He was, iu fact, 
advised to tender his resignation; and he had 
too much knowledge of the army not to feel the 
propriety of following this Judicious counsel. 

Hugh was not very seriously concerned for 
the loss of his commission, as left him “ fancy 
free” to pursue his devious courses through the 
fields of foppery and fashion. He repaired to 
London, and soon became the very mirror of 
fantastic coxcombry. He bad his day like other 
dogs, and the time has been when the prome- 
nades of Bond-street and Hyde-park would have 
been deemed to want their most essential attrac- 
tion in the absence of “ the original Hugh Pe- 
ters.” But, alas for human eminence, aud. the 
degeneracy of present times ! The “lights of 
i the world and demi-gods of fame” have auitted 
the stage for ever, and the fashionable, like the 
political horizon, is left in a feeble twilight, the 
precursor, it is to be feared, of a long night of 
Egyptian darkness. Brummel is extinct. Van 
Butehell in his grave. Sir L— , like another 
Ovid in Pontus, is exiled to the ungenial cli- 
mate of St. George’s, where he pours his una- 
vailing “ triasta,” and stoops indeed, but, alas, 

I no more to conquer ! Baron Geramb is gone, 

| and the gallant gay “ Lothario” is sobered down 
| into “ Benedict, the married man.” We listen 
i ip vain for the rattling of his chariot-wheels, 

I and the high-crested cock has now become an 
I empty name. Finally, Hugh Peters himself 
• hath passed away, and the flags, of Bond-street 
1 have forgot his step 1 

I HugV was, at this time, more remarkable for 
] the singularity than the taste of his costume, 
j He delighted in glaring colours, and a close fit 
j he considered the “ summnm bonum .” His 

! motions were dreadfully constrained by the 
{ tightness of his dress, and the various organic 
functions seriously impeded. To button his coat 
! required an effort almost superhuman. His in- 
! expressibles fhorresco' referens) were perpetu- 
j ally yielding to the force of pressure, and leav- 
i iog him exposed in some vital part. The tarsus, 
metatarsus, and toes, sustained infinite damage 
from the compressive action of the boot, and 
the uncomfortable projection, of a heel three 
ioches high- His feet became pleasingly varie- 
gated with corns and bunnions, and were soon 
reduced to a state of premature superfennualie*. 

I shall not speedily forget the first time I had 
the houour of beholding Hugh Peters. He was 
in full dress for the pit of the Opera. His coat 
was of the genuine ‘Pomona-green, with a col- 
j lar reaching to the crown of his head, basket- 
j worked buttons made of silver, and skirts lined 
with white silk. His waistcoat was white, rich- 
ly embroidered, and studded with three rows of 
small yellow buttons. Inside this were two 
more, cushioned and quilted, the one of scarlet 
silk, the other of sky-blue. Canary-coloured 
small-clothes, -with flesh-coloured silk-stockings, 
decorated his nether limbs ; and a pump, which 
might emulate a vice, with a diamond buckle, 
showed his almost Chinese foot to exquisite ad- 
vantage. His cravat, which at the least he took 
an hour to adjust, was fastened in the centre 


with a large emerald, and beneath it a waving 
banner o t frill sported in the wanton zephyrs. 
A goM eye-glass with a red riband, white kid- 
gloves, and inordinate chapeau-bras — the por- 
trait is finished. 

Hitherto Hugh had given more attention to 
his person than his face ; and, coxcomb as he 
was, he had still much to learn ip the minuter 
details of dandyism. Critically nice in the cut 
and 'fashion of his apparel, be was but a novice 
in the mysteries of the cosmetic art, his prac- 
tice in this way scarcely extending beyond the 
more ordinary processes of ablution. He had, 
besides* certain prepossessions to overcome on 
this score. Notwithstanding the latitude of bis 
foppery, he conceived that there was a fixed 
boundary beyond which it must not extend, and 
where manliness would say, “ thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” He would wear, for 
instance, a coat tight enough almost to check 
respiration, but would shudder at the thought 
of a pair of stays. He might employ an hour 
in brushing his hair, but he would turn with 
loathing from the idea of painting his face. 
But it is the character of every folly, and of 
every vice, to increase, unless the growth be 
timely and effectually prevented. The incipient 
gangrene must be met with the knife ana the 
cautery. Hugh’s attention was first directed to 
his visage bv some one remarking that his eye- 
brows were rather light. There could be no- 
thing unmanly in adding to the expression of 
the countenance, to which dark eyebrows so 
materially contributed. He began first by pen- 
cilling, next proceeded to painting, and lastly 
to staining his brows, with a variety of delete- 
rious composts. He became the dupe of adver- 
tising impostors, and the most absurd distresses 
were the frequent result of his ill-judged expe- 
riments. In the course of a few months his 
brows had successively assumed all the colours 
of the rainbow, to the vast amusement of his 
friends, and his own ineffable inconvenience. 
He persevered, however, with a constancy wor- 
thy of a better cause, and at last hit npon a 
composition which produced the proper hue: 
but after a few applications utterly destroyed 
the hair, and left him literally brovcless I H is 
only resource was a pair of artificial eyebrows, 
which formed, as may be supposed, but an im- 
perfect deception, and an insecure substitute 
for the natural. 

Hugh’s next discovery was, that a smooth 
skin and clear complexion were essentials of 
beauty. His toilet was soon loaded with cold 
cream, milk of roses, botanic bloom, eau de 
Cologne, and soaps of all sonorous titles bor- 
rowed from the “ rich orient,” and of a variety 
of shades of colour and degrees of fragrance. 
His hands now came in for their share ot atten- 
tion, aud he consumed immense quantities of 
almond paste and white wax. Not satisfied 
with topical applications for the purpose of im- 
proving his appearance, he used warm baths, 
had himself blooded and physicked regularly 
with the same view. He consumed three es- 
tates, which be inherited, in the expenses of 
the toilet. When destitute of money, he ran 
in debt to gratify his vanity ; and for some years 
previous to his death he supported his elegant 
appearance by certain financial measures, to 
which, perad venture, a fastidious moralist might 
mach an impolite epithet. Confined in the 
Epoch, he used to saunter about, in a rich robe 
de chambre, green velvet-cap, and red slippers, 
with an immense Turkish pipe in his mouth, 
from which he exhaled not “ Mundungus’ ill- 
perfuming scents," but green tea ! He debili- 
tated his frame by the use of medicine, and 
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contracted complaints in his side and chest from 
continual pressure. 

' Dandyism i9 in youth only ridiculous ; m age 
it is contemptible. We have attempted the 
portrait of Hugh in his early days. At fifty he 
was the most artificially constructed being in 
existence ; he was made up from head to foot. 
He wore a wig, false eyebrows, false whiskers, 
and false mustachios. He had a complete set 
of false teeth, his cheeks and lips were painted, 
and the furrows beneath his eves were filled up 
with a white paste. His clothes were stuffed 
out at the chest and shoulders, his waist was 
tightened in with stays, and he had false calves 
to his legs. He was altogether a walking de- 
ception — a complete lie from top to toe — a 
finished specimen of that most despicable of all 
animals — the superannuated dandy. 

ODE 

(Addressed to J G , of Manchester.) 


Again, Apollo, at thy sacred fane 
A hnmhlc vol’ry, I an offering give ; — 

Wild-flow’r* the pensile tenants of the plain; 

Smile God of song ! bid the frail blossoms live. 

Ask'st thon J G , tjie efforts of my lyre. 

Thy bosom’s bitter anguish to dispel ? — 

Thon whose harmonious cadences won Id Are 
The torch of gladness In the dreariest cell. 

Ash'st tliou from me the magic aid. 

From me the dulcet flow of song. 

To woo the nymph in smiles array'd, 

And draw around the sportive throng. 

1 T — whom misfortune's hand hath crost, 

Who'vc sorrow’d from my earliest years. 

Who mourn the ties of kindred lost » 

Oh no : — my off 'ring Is my tears. 

Hence avaunt, rebellions thought 1 
Let me love’s soft task essay ; 

For him, who one neglected sought. 

And cheer’d my lonely way. 

All hail divine Enphroayne, 

Goddess of cxtatlc mirth ; 

Come in all thy pleasing wiles 
Voice which every care beguiles 
Maidco of celestial birth, 

Weave the roseate wreath for me; 

Let the strain of the harp o’er the calm waters float. 

While bright from the sapphire the blue stars are beaming ; 
And the shades of the Bards, as we list to each note 
Hove r by, as the spirits we view in our dreaming. 

As those meteors of light, 

The heralds of night. 

Which awe and encharm the fix’d— wond’ring— gaze ; 

Yet serene as the moon. 

In her own cloudless noon. 

O’er the streamlets reflecting her silvery rays ; 

By Her, the fair damsel whose dimples can steal, 

- Woe from the heart and its tom feelings heal. 

From thy brilliant fairy home. 

Enphrosyne attended come ! — 

She with temper light and free, 

Clad in robes of modesty, 

Health’s faint blushes grace her cheek, 

Love’s mild pow'r her dark eye’s speak ; 

While the amorous zephyr nigh, I 
Steals the odour of her sigh, / 

Sighs that rise unknowingly, ) 

Bear her redolent in charms, 

To my friends enfolded arms, 

As those arms the maid enclose. 

The passing winds will take his woes l— 

WhcnThis love is told. 

On a cloud of gold, 

Let thy nymphs channt their melodies sweet ; 

With asphodel wreaths 
Which ambrosia breaths 
Strew the poet’s Enchanting retreat. 

Willie as I view the orbs pale night. 

Upon tby Jasper watch tow’r wave ; 

I’ll think with unalloy’d delight, 

Ere long their beams may find my grave; 

Oh bliss to sleep. 

While o’er me weep. 

The gentle dews from yon high dome i — 

No cams intrude, 

Death’s solitude. 

Peace is the inmate of the tomb ! — 

CASWIN. 

Manchester, Dec . IBM. 


EXTRACTS FROM LACON. 


The following articles are extracted, with some 
alteratioos, omissions, and additions, from the First 
Volume of Laoon, bj the Rev. C. C. Colton, whose 
name baa recently been brought before the public, in 
rather a mysterious way. — The style of Lacon is more 
diff'use than laconic ; a fault, indeed, which seems to 
have increased in bis Seoood Volume. Bat the propen- 
sity to write, like every other indulged inclination, not 
anfrcqnently * grows with onr growth , and strengthens 
with our strength .* In point of faot, in this * Age of 
Writing,’ a bow of Ulysses is to be found in almost 
every town ; — snd 

M Many write now who never wrote before ; 

And those who always wrote, now write the more.” 

8. X. 

WIT HAPPILY APPLIED. 

There is no quality of the mind that so instantane- 
ously and irresistibly captivates, as Wit. An elegant 
writer has observed, that ir it may do very well for a 
mistress, but that he should prefer reason for a wife. 
Whoever deserts reason, and gives himself up entirely 
to the guidance of wit, will certainly be exposed to 
many pitfalls and qnagtnires, like him who walks by 
flashes of lightning, rather than by the steady beams of 
the snn. The conquest, therefore, of wit over the 
mind, is not like that of the Romans over the body, 
which was regalated by policy, and perpetuated by 
prudence. The triumphs of wit may be compared to 
the inroads of the Partbians, splendid, indeed, but 
transient. Wit, however, is one of the few things 
which has been rewarded oftener than it has been accu- 
rately defined. A certain biabop aaid to his chaplain, 
one day, What is wit? The chaplain replied, the vicar- 
age of Bowden is now vacant ; give it to me, and that 
will be wit. Prove it, said hia Lordahip, and you shall 
have it. It would be a good thing well applied, rejoined 
the chaplain. — The dinner which was daily provided 
for the Royal Chaplains at Saint Jaraes’a,was reprieved 
from suspension by a fortunate and extemporaneous 
effusion of wit. King Charles had appointed a day for 
dining with his Chaplains, and it was understood that 
this step was adopted as a conciliating mode of potting 
an end to the dinnera altogether. It was Dr. South’s 
torn to say the graoe ; and whenever the King honour- 
ed his Chaplains with his presence, on that occasion, 
the prescribed formula ran thus : God save the King, 
and bless the dinner.” Our witty divine took the liberty 
of transposing the words, by saying, ** God bless the 
King, and save the dinner.” " And it shall be saved , 
aaid the monarch. 

A BOX TICKET. 

In all aocietiea it is advisable to associate as much as 
possible, with the highest ; not that the highest are 
always the best; hot, because if disappointed there, 
we can at any time descend ; but if we begin with the 
lowest, it is almost impossible afterwards to ascend 
In the grand theatre of human life, a box ticket takes us 
through the house . — The figure which Mr. Colton has 
here employed, is uncommonly good ; bat the advice 
be gives must he followed with some limitation. The 
Scripture says, we should take the lowest seat, and 
wait till some one says to n«, “ Friend, come np 
higher.” Sterling merit will, sooner or later, generally 
meet with its dne reward. 

QUAINT COMPARISONS. 

“ That man alone,” observes Mr. Colton, in one of 
his Reflections, “ deserves to have any weight with 
posterity, who has shews himself snperior to the pre 
dominant errors of his own times ; such a man,” 
continues, “ like the peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the 
intellectual son, before its beams have reached the 
horizon of common minds ; standing like Socrates, 
the apex of wiadom, be has removed from bis eyes all 
film of earthly drosa, and has foreseen a pnrer law, 
nobler system, a brighter order of things ; in short, 
promised land , which like Moses on the top of Pisgah, 
be is permitted to survey, and anticipate for others, 
without being himself allowed either to enter or to 
enjoy.” — Snch a man, it seems, in Mr. Colton’s quaint 
style of writing, is like the Peak of Teneriffe, he is like 
Socrates, be is, in fine, like Moses, on the top of Pisgah' 
We are also told, that the Peak of Teneriffe bails the 


intelleotnal son, before its beams have reached a 

horizon of common roinda; that’s right, firwt mJ 

first served. Next, that Socrates stood on the apeu 
wisdom, wiping bis eyes, in order that he midt** 
clearly see a brighter system of things; in short » 
promised land! And this very naturally bruin fe 
writer to Moses, who saw more than he was pernio 
to enjoy, — a very common event to men in general! 


THE MISERY 

OP RECEIVING TOO MANY PRESBNTS III ONE vm, 

It is not well to be always lamenting ad 
complaining on one’s own account, therefor* I 
shall this time trouble you with the compy# 
of a particular friend of mine, whose mtl 
Plod, and who is a very worthy mao is & 
main, but not fond of being pnt to whatkc& 
siders unnecessary expense. The mjm 
was rather a singular one, and the subject nat- 
ter of it such as most housekeepers would bare 
esteemed fortunate rather than othenrise : it 
was neither more nor less than that of haring 
had too many presents in one week. 

I am in the habit of popping in at las boose 
occasionally, without invitation, and taking pot- 
luck, which I did a little while back, upon my 
return from a short trty in the country, and was 
welcomed by old Plod with,— ‘Ah! my dor 
Crockery, we are very glad to see yoe-laU of 
old victuals in the house — know yotfll excuse 
it — always glad to see you, hot or cold,’ anils 
he finished in came the tray. I made an excel- 
lent meal on the remains of two or three sorb 
of game, and as many, or more, sorts o( tats 
together with jellies, custards, and bianco 
evidently the reliques of a feast. Wiaw 
table was cleared, the servant retired, uAh. 

— , too, had quitted the room, Ironist 
help saying, * Why, Plod, you have been lirisg 
rarely of late seemingly.’ ‘Ah! Crockery, 
rarely indeed 1 ! ’ sighed old Plod, wii b i »o*t 
woeful note of admiration ; ‘ but come, til 
your glass of toddy, and I will tell you all al*out 
it.’ I did so ; and having drawn my chair cl» 
to the fire, poor Plod began his lamentation is 
follows : — 

You are aware. Crockery, that, havb?« 
a sm all family, I generally lay in my mj 
provisions for the week at one purchasing 
last Saturday, this very day week, 1 1*** 
good fair supply — a leg ot mutton, a 
veal, and a piece of roasting beef 
hot, and one day cold, and Whed, that**! 
way you know, Crockery. Sunday 
the veal, and on Monday morning the 
comes a porter with two brace of 
carriage 2s. porterage Is. — by the bye, a * 1 
my fnends in the country have a scurry 
not paying the carriage of their 
so it happened with the whole lot this 
He was scarcely gone before another 
came banging at the door with a 
—carriage 2s. porterage Is. again- w 
me,” said Mrs. Plod, upon seeing this, 
is to become of all the meat ?” What, 
thought I, the veal being the only thingjs® 
‘ Next day, Tuesday, came a lot of gw®* 
carriage, &c. 5s. for tney came 
mountains ; and presently after armed, trw 
friend who lives 50 miles off, and has a k 
horticulture and tame rabbits, an 
ket of beautiful vegetables certainly, aw » , 
of double smuts, I think my frien® **“*".. 
rabbits in his letter, hut they were poor/** 
ninny things : this cost 6s. and was 
worth the money — I could have* dow 
half in the market. So Tuesday 
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and there was some veal left to mince on Wed- 
nesday. Mrs. Plod and I now began seriously 
to think what could be done with all this provi- 
sion ; we had no friends in town to whom we 
owed a present, and I have no notion of sending 
game to the poulterers by way of exchange. 
44 We certainly must have a party !” suddenly 

exclaimed Mrs. P . A party ! thought 1, 

and down sunk my heart; while 1 seemed 
to feel divers pounds, shillings, and pence evan- 
ishing from my lower pockets. “ We certainly 
must have a dinner party, my love,” repeated 
Mrs. P. in a still more explanatory tone. Now, 
Crockery, whenever a lady says my lore to her 
hosband, the thing, be what it may, is decided ; 
and 1 saw plainly we must have a dinner. But 
we had not done with presents yet, for before 
we got down— or got up, which you please — on 
the Wednesday morning, a brace of pheasants 
arrived, costing 4s. likewise a goose, with two 
dozen apples for sauce, from my tenant the 
blacksmith, at B -, with a ticket for 2s. 6d. 
making a total for carriage and porterage, in 
three (lays, of 1/. 3s. 6d. — pretty well for the be- 
ginning of a feast ; and be it remembered, that 
all these presents will cost me, to return them 
at Christmas, a barrel of oysters to each at 
least. 

4 However, it was now quite certain that we 
mnst make a muster of friends and acquaint- 
ances to help ns to eat all these good things, 
and Friday was fixed on as the day for devour- 
ing. To work Mrs. Plod and I went, — she to 
inspecting and preparing, and I to writing of 
pretty polite notes, on hot-pressed, wire-wove, 
gilt-edged, and all that sort of thing : lament- 
ing the shortness of notice, &c. but hoping to 
hare the pleasure to see, &c. &c. &c. It was 
soon discovered that plates, dishes, and glasses 
innumerable must be bought, to complete our 
sets of each. All this was done ; a handsome 
dessert was provided ; Mrs. Brown, our occa- 
sional cook, was sent for; and for two days, 
that is to say Wednesday and Thursday, we 
lived on gravy beef, and other odds and ends, in 
a most uncomfortable way. 

4 At length the great, the eventful day arrived ; 
and, will you believe it ? after all the good things 
were at and on the fire — yea, even after the 
cloth was laid, note after note arrived, bearing 
excuses. Mr. and Mrs. Noakes could not come, 
Mr. and Mrs. Styles could not come, Mr. and 
Mrs. Doe, and Mr. and Mrs. Roe, were in the 
same predicament, and so it went on with the 
Whites, the Smiths, and the Jenkinses : in 
short. Crockery, I expected twenty people, and 
only six came ; we had not even you to cheer 
us with your accustomed songs ; and the whole 
thing was, to me at least, stale, fiat, and un- 
profitable ; and I will ask yon, before Mrs. Plod 
comes in again, whether it is not a miserable 
thing for a man to have so many presents in 
one week ? Ah ! I knew you would say yet — I 
hope it will never be your case, my boy. I can 
assure you I was more rejoiced when the last 
“ good night” had sounded at my door than I 
can express. It was but yesterday that this en- 
tertainment took place, and for about a fortnight 
I expect we shall have to live upon the cold 
meat and fragments that are left ; for our small 
party performed a miracle in the fragment way. 
Come every day, Crockery, if you can, and 
help us off with it.* 

My friend ended just as Mrs. Plod returned 
to her seat ; and upon retiring to my sanctum 
sanctorum I thought I could not do better than 
send you off an account of wbut I bad heard. 

Lit. Chronicle. 


PINDARIC. 

The Comforts of Editors. 


** Neqalcqum sapit qni tibi non si pit.” 

44 An Am, as an b tic statesmen any, 

44 To oeitber can Incline 
“ When placed between two loads of bay — 
44 That aaaea cast— la mine. 44 — 


That life's a vapour and a bubble 
Each hoar in passing marks, 

And man, saya Job, “is born to trouble, 

As upward fly the sparks.” 

All men have sorrows retrospection shows, 

Bat none like those of editorial woes — 

For instance, now, Sir, von whose weekly his , 

So flail of sentiment ana learned fire is. 

I should be very glad to know. 

If yonris the art is 
To please all parties ? 

Sir, is it sot 
I answer — no ! 

Enter a friend— and with a as Men growl* 

44 Oh hang it, why what trash your work contains, 

44 It wont be better if yoa dont take pains, 

44 Upon my soul ; 

44 Your sale will not increase you'll see ; 

44 I'll pay my score 
44 And take no more.”— - 
Dear roe 1 
Then, verba m sat, 

Pats on his hat 
And 44 mizzles ” oat of door. 

Enter another— 44 oh! yoor last week's paper 
44 Has run the arts and the nine muses taper,” 

44 Tis fall of merit ; 

44 The lively wits 
44 And scrappish bits 
44 Replete with life and spirit : 

44 It will jost suit the fashion of the day — 

44 Thought for the grave— and laughter for the gay ! 

44 That's what / say.” 

Oh! whst a life is this ! remember well 

44 The man and ass "—who riding each, each fell. 

And faith no wonder ! 

For it would be a matter of surprise 
Escaping dcsth by lightning flora the eyes, 

Not to be bruised a little by the thunder. 

Is he not licking sense. 

Who for the mammon — that is, paltry pence. 
Through clsssic lore 
Will constsnt bore 
Through mood, and tiresome tense } 

Just by conflicting root 
Daily he knocked about 
Like shuttlecock by battledore? 

Upon my faith his timbers should be tight 
Who stands betwixt two fires, in such a fight;. 

Give them as brother Pindar did— a Settler 
Or by the interpretation notv—n Fettler: 

And lei each gloat 
The lines I qnotc 
Fire catching as the purest tinder. 

The words are these 
So if you please 
Pot Peter Pindar*— 

44 In sonnet, ode, and Legendary tale, 

Soon will the press my tuneful works display; 

Then do not damn 'em, and prevent the sale; 

And four petitioner will ever pray. 

44 My labours damn'd, the Mute with grief will groan— 
The censure dire my lantern jaws will rue I 
Know I have teeth and stomach like your own, 

And that I wish to eat as well as yon.” 


TO THE GOD HYMEN, LICENSED CHAIN 
MANUFACTURER. 


creature, they are increased daily, and that if 
you do not lend* speedily, your fastening hand, 
your Petitioner will soon he distracted, and be- 
reft of his senses. 

Furthermore, the conduct of the “ witch,” 

whose name is , calls loudly for 

your strenuous and enchaining hand, to stop 
that mad career which she appears determined 
to pursue. 

On Sunday, at St. Paters, she puts down her 
veil, which makes her beauty appear more in- 
teresting whilst partially concealed) then raising 
it again, darts forth such pieJcing rays, from 
her two sunny orbs, and smiling charmingly at 
the same time, so interests him that he conti- 
nues gazing and standing long after the Doctor 
has prouounced “ let us pray,” and thus sub- 
jects him to the sarcasms of his companions, 
who whisper loudly, “ behold ! the denied 
Peter. 

Your Petitioner, is also subjected to the most 
distressing inconveniences, by the careless flirt- 
ing of this unthinking beauty, — when he meets 
her in the street she smiles benignantly on her 
rejected adorer, who returns the smile, and 
when she has passed, your Petitioner is so infa- 
tuated that he turns and gazes upon her reced- 
ing form, absorbed in thought, until, perhaps, 
floundering in the mud by the jostling of pas- 
sengers, he recovers his senses. 

In the pursuit of his vocation, he is also 
under much inconvenience, — upon paying 
his creditors he is incessantly writing, “By 

cash to — ,” which his partner 

observing, with a smile desires to know where 
this beauty resides, who is such an enormous 
expense to him. 

Your Petitioner, therefore, earnestly desiring 
to avoid all the above mentioned inconveniences, 
requests you will either link us together in your 
well manufactured chains, or will publish 
this Petition, that it may reach the unthinking 
creature who thus torments him, and be a warn- 
ing to all “ witches” not to disturb the peace 
of old Bachelors, but to attack the young 
ones, who will joyfully accept them ; by so do- 
ing you will have the thanks of the unhappy 

Peter Baccalaureus. 

Piccadilly, Nor. 26, 1823. 


TO LIEUTENANT H. MACKWORTH, 

Of his Majesty’s ship Brazen , who, by jumping overboard 
at a desperate risk, succeeded in saving the life of a 
seaman on the point of drowning . The captain and- 
crew shed tears on his bringing the poor fellow upon 
deck, but were unable to utter a word . 


They shall not die, who dare to do 
Heroic deeds; and this was one 
That forc'd the tear-drop from the few 
Who saw the feat of glory done. 


The Petition of a harrassed and suffering 
Worshipper of Venus, 

Humbly Sheweth — That your Petitioner, was 
an unbending and stiff-necked creature, shielded 
equally from the darts of Cupid, and the fear 
of yonr chains, by the cooling hand 'of forty 
years apprenticeship, in the ways of women, 
till, in an inauspicious moment, he was pierced 
through the heart, by the lovely and penetrating 
rays shot from the eyes of one of the most be- 
witching of “ witches” of sweet nineteen. 

And tnat your Petitioner, from that moment, 
hitherto has enjoyed no alleviation, from the 
racking pains ana torments whieh tear the ad- 
miring heart, but by the conduct of the dear 


Though few were by, though few could weep,. 
What time thou saw'st him in the wave. 
And plnnging in the ravening deep. 

The sinking man thoa dared'st to save. 


Yet more have heard, and more have wept. 
Than thou can’st ever know, beneath ; 
Thy deed is chronicled and kept. 

To form thy feme** perennial wreath. 

The tear that lovely woman rives, 

Is oft the pssspott to a smile, 

And, born of nothing, scarce oatUves 
The sigh, that 'scap'd her Ups the while* 


When British tars bestow a tear, 

*Tls valour's fell, or beauty's woe. 
Or deed of mercy, doably dear. 

That bids the precious drop to flow. 


8 neb drops ore thine, tby honest prise, * 
The jewels of thy future crown. 

Which God will grant thee in the skies, 
While angels write its record* down 4 
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THE MANCHESTER IRIS 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATION 
PROM THB FRSNCH OP FLORIAN. 


THE PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE. 


Fir from the world, and ruthless strife, 
Beneath the follage-sbadad bowers. 

Exempt from care, 1 pass my life. 

Calm flows the tenor of my hours. 

Here can I taste elysian bliss. 

Yielding to man a thousand charms ; 

Here do I learn, of happiness, 

The most is found in nature’s arms. 

And here is all that mortal needs. 

The Insdous fruit, the crystal stream ; 

Where lies toy path? — ’mid flow’ry meads. 
On which, tbe heavens refulgent beam. 

What, thoogh anon a fated storm 
Casts o’er the mind a moment’s fear. 

See yonder floats the misty form, 

The beaatioos Iris now shines there. 

And so inthralled In envious strife, 

The soul becomes a prey to grief ; 

Retirement is the balm of life 
Which yields the suff’rer sweet relief. 

Thus, have I seen In ftiry wield 
Above the rock, the rushing foam ; 

But having gained the smiling field. 
Partakes at length a tranquil home. 

Liverpool, 


ANCIENT RESIDENCES. 

The rains of the Castle of the Feudal Baron, a few 
mess-covered stones famous from being the birth place 
er tbe residence of active spirits, who have either 
Incited ns to good by their example, or, 

** Left a name at which the world tamed pale, 

To paint a moral or adorn a tale.” 

when existing in remote solitudes, are visited with 
eager solicitude by tbe learned and the carious. It is 
not thus with the remnants of antiquity in London : the 
houses which belong to the most powerful graodees 
have been usurped by a vulgar race ; no trace remains 
in the streets of tbe noble blood wbioh has dyed the 
pavement with crimson hoes ; the noise and din of me- 
chanic art drowns the powerful voice that speaks to us 
from the dead ; and we hurry away from a scene of 
bustle and confusion, without giving a thought to tbe 
history of Other days, to the calamities wrought by tbe 
wicked, and tbe sufferings endured by the virtuous, — 
titles which are extioet, — names of families as aneient 
ns our earliest laws, are pronounced by us carelessly, 
as they denote some petty street. On ihe site of 
Westmoreland and Windsor Coorts stood the noble 
mansion of the Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland; and 
part of that once magnificent pile, divided and sub- 
divided into various habitations, still remains. This 
great northern family, which so often gave the law to 
England, boasts, amid its descendants, six Earls of 
Westmoreland, two Earls of Salisbury and Warwiok, 
an Earl of Kent, a Marquis Montacote, a Baron Fer- 
rers, Barons Latimer and Abergavenny, one Queen, 
five Duchesses, besides Countesses and Baronesses, 
and an Archbishop of York. These noblemen seldom 
visited London except when summoned by writ to attend 
upon tbe King, or when determined to brave tbe 
monarch by a display of tboir power, or to pluck a 
haughty favourite from the council board, or any other 
act of rebellion it was their pleasure to commit. War- 
wick,* called “ tbe King-maker/’ rode through the 
streets at the bead of 600 men, with ragged staves, 
the badge of the family embroidered on their red jack- 
ets ; a retinae wbioh enabled him to enforce his wHl 
despite of aH opposition. 

One of his most ill ustrions victims was John Tipstaff, 
Earl of Worcester, a nobleman of learning and accom- 
plishments far superior to the age in which it was bis 
misfortune to live. He caught tbe earliest dawn of 
that bright light which began to shed its beams upon a 
darkened world ; and was a scholar and an author. He 
had married tbe sister of Warwiok : bat espousing a 

• Warwick possessed a house in Warwick Lane, which still ' 
retains the statue carved in atone in front ; he is mentioned ! 
here as the most celebrated member of an illustrious bouse, 

together with his more erudite and little less distinguished bro- 
ther, the Earl of Worcester, who lived in Thames Street. 


contrary side from the one which the haughty peer at 
that precise moment happened to be of, in the fatal 
wars between the Roses, be was brought by bis san- 
guinary brother-in-law to tbe block. Caxtoo, one of 
tbe few persons able to appreciate the Earl of Worces- 
ter's menial acquirements, deeply lamented bis untime- 
ly end. 

In tbe Barbican, which was originally a Roman j 
Specula, or watch-tower, and so long as London pos- ' 
sessed its walls, was a station of such importance, that | 
it was always entrusted to a mao of rank, stood a bouse j 
tenanted by several noble families, and at last descend- ! 
ing to Catherine Willoughby, tbe third wife of Charles j 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, was chosen by her as her ' 
residence ; when upon tbe death of that nobleman, she ‘ 
took for her second husband Richard Bertie, a. person 
of obscure birth but libera] education. Tbe lady be- j 
came a zealous Protestant ; amused herself during tbe * 
reign of young Edward V. with ridiculing the church 
of Rome, by dressing one of her dogs io a sarplice, 
and naming another after Gardiner. When the acces- 
sion of Mary bad given this cruel prelate the means of 
revenge, the Duchess prudently withdrew from a 
country, where apostscv or tbe stake would hare been 
the only alternatives offered. Her courage, and the 
attentions of her husband, preserved her in many dan- . 
gers incurred during her painful pilgrimage in Germany, 
where she was deserted by her servants, robbed by the 
natives, and refused admittance by more than one j 

“ rude boor, 

u Who ’gainst the houseless stranger shut his door.** j 

Forced to take shelter in the porch of a church. Mr. : 
Bertie addressed himself in Latin to two scholars whom ! 
be overheard speaking in that language, and through ! 
their interference they obtained more gentle treatment, f 
The adventures of tbe fugitives^ and the birth of a son, ; 
named, in consequence of his mother’s wanderings, J 
Peregrine, formed the subject of a long ballad pre- j 
served in the Roxburgh collection, “ printed in Queen • 
Elizabeth’s time to the tone of Queen Dido;” the last j 
verse will give a sample of tbe whole. 

" A son sbe had in Germany, 

Peregrine Bertie called by name, 

Sura ant'd the good Lord Willoughby, 

Of courage great and worthy fame. 

The daughter young that with her went, 

Was afterwards Counteas of Kent.** 


to tan upon tbe intruder, and the King, j t , 

jeopard j. waa wed bj th« opaortoo« 

Charles Braodoo. Booaed fro” SZ&F* * 
b, ,he scuffle, be rauged hi„ M |f 
disarmed one of the assails. htcej ^ 
By. The denotement is perfect), dramatic u 
diaoorers his dignity and rewards bia presmer '2 
lady . a unaceonnUbly Jeft oA. aad Ch,rl£ £ 
stead of falling in love with bet as iodoty bomd -.t 
bis despair and bia remorse to the triads, folfalf c 
the King to court, and afterwards marries IW, ^ 
ter, the Queen Dowager of Frenoe. 

It is supposed that tbe attachment of tWPriv* 
commenced long before she could entertsio ta idetZ 
she should ever be united to tbe object of haul 
choice. W hen obliged, by the cruel laws which bid 
royalty, to ratify the peace between Eoriawi id 
France by a marriage with the old King Uisln 
her affections for the gallant English Ksigbtwi,*.’ 
creased by the valonr he displayed at tbe toembrt 
given on tbe ooeasion. His arias were to me irtii 
that tbe Dauphin, in a fit of jealousy at bis 
prowess, clothed in tbe armour of a geatleumi^ 
tic German, who was considered to excel all his &Bew 
men in strength, and opposed him to tbe aooempdabed 
Englishman. Brandon, penetrating the Ikpbt, W 
fled the base plot ; be grappled with id at a, jtt 
powerful adversary, and disdaining to attack bin* in 
the knightly mode of warfare, struck him repeatedly oa 
tbe head with ihe bilt of his sword, sad kanag'bia 
breathless and bloody on tbe earth, presented kii ii?<H 
to the Queen, who, in tbe course of tbe osqui c«s 
hat, had been surprised into a tender eicbmbw : 
alarmed for his safety, she unconsciously mruntd, 
" hurt not my sweet Charles.” On the dnddue 
King, Charles Brandon visited ihe Freach tom u 
Duke of Suffolk, with condolence on bis lips, mica- 
gratolation in bis eyes, and in less than two owtb 
carried off the young widow from aH competitors. TW 
kind offices of Cromwell, Henry’s minister, sod fc 
tenderness of a heart not yet lost to every Mig ^ 
humanity, procured a pardon from the Ring ol bf 
land, and Ihe Duke of Suffolk made bisappeinMti 
a tournament amid the hapghty nobles nf Ihe had. a 
a charger caparisoned with A saddle doth made W 
of frize, and half of cloth of gold, and with a onto 
on each half. One of the mottos ran thus:— 


A legend more curious than tbe ballad, but not equally 
well authenticated, is attached to the story of the illns- 
trioua exile’s first husband, and may beguile a lonely 
. walk iu the Barbioan. The plot of Otway's tragedy, 
The Orphan, is said to have been taken from a fact re- 
lated in a very scarce pamphlet, entitled, “ English 
Adventures,” published in 16G7. Chafes Brandon, 
afterwards Duke of Suffolk, is io this work reported 
| to be the hero of the tale. He lived with his father 
> and brother, and a beautiful young lady, the ward of 
| the former, in a country residence in Hampshire ; the 
same fatal mistake as that which Polydore makes in 
the piny, led to the same dreadful catastrophe. A duel 
ensued between the brothers, in which the injured hus- 
band fell ; the lady lost her reason and died ; tbe father 
also by tbe story became the viotitn of a broken heart : 
but in truth, Sir William Brandon, father to Charles 
Brandon, Dnke of Suffolk, was killed at Bosworth 
Field, bearing the standard of the Earl of Richmond ; 
and had tbe honour to fall by tbe band of the usurper. 
Richard, with that desperate valour wbioh won for bim 
a soldier’s death, in bis last struggle for tbe orown, 
dashed at the standard of his rival, and, though thrown 
from bis horse by the stoot resistance of -Sir William, 
cleaved the skull of bis adversary, and swept on in 
xearcb of Richmond. The legend relates that the un- 
intentional author of tbe misery of his frmily quitted 
England in despair, with the determination of wearing 
out bia life in exile ; but bii # relations, supposing him 
dead, prepared to take possession of hi# estate ; and, 
ronsed by this intelligence, be returned to bis native 
country, and resided incognito io tbe vicinity of bis 
*wn mansion. Whilst in this retreat, the young King 
Henry VIII., divided from bis retinae whilst pursuing 
the ebaoe, (the usual fiftte of royalty in every account 
oxtant of a bunting party) beard tbe cries of a female 
in an hdjoining wood ; tbe monarch reserving to himself 
tbe prerogative of mnrdering women, immediately 
■risked to bar .assistance. Two ruffians left their prey 


Cloth of frixe be not too bold, 

Thoogh thou an match’d with cloth of go U, 

The other 

Cloth of gold do not despise, 

Thoogh thoo art match’d with cloth of ft he. 
a felicity of idea and expression which dwplsj 1 if 
without presumption, and humility devoid ofseu" 

In the court which is now called Bridgeastri •' 
stood tbe town-house of the Earls ofBridgr'' 
family as ancient' as the Couqoeet. It was 
for its orchards, and formed a heantifel iHm 
suburbs of tbe oity. There are few pisoes mm 
with romantic associations than the sow 4**p 
bicanu To the appointment of Jolio, fed 
Bridgewater, to be Lord President of Walt* 
indebted for that exquisite dramatic poem of 
“ Tbe masque of Cornua.” Lady Alice, tbeWrri 
ter of this nobleman, bad been upon a visit 
brothers to tbe Egerton family, and pawing 
Hey wood Forest on their* return, tbe ptrtj 
sighted and lost their way. The vivid wag® 
the poet instantly suggested tbe beautiful rra*f 
dbich be has decked the Sylvan scene. He eD^*^ r 
with his train of Bacchanals — pleasure is v 

witching shape tbe — gay and beautifal Eap^ 0 *’” 
arose — and delighted with the result of their ' 
in tbe wood, the young people exhibited the NffJP" 
Comas, as one of tbe festivities of Ludlo* Cadi* ► 
fore the Earl their father, &nd his friends. lfc 
ine, elegantly designated by the author as "Tke 
was performed by Lady Alice, and three of tb s^ 
pal male characters were supported by her 
Lord Brackley, tbe Hon. Thomas Egertes, ■£** 
Lawes. In Beech Lane, adjoining tbe Bsd fe#rf* 
the remains of the house of Prince Rupert: 
who in the most bnatling times cherished • Hrt* 
fine arts, which unfortunately were not 
ing the licentious freedom of bis kinsman’* 
languished under succeeding monarch*, mcviP* 
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vpoa presenring the balance of Europe then cultivating 
science at home. Prince Rupert w as the inventor of 
neCTo-tinto engraving. A privet? soldier temping the 
nut from his fpsit, attracted fits attention ; a more 
military m.iu would h*ve been wholly engrossed with 
the desire o( seeing the musket restored to its pristine 
brilliance,, but the artist wes struck with the possibilty 
af turning (he discovery to udvunta^e, sod subsequent 
experiments produced a style of engraving which Eve- 
lyn and contemporary amteurs beheld with delight. 
To ordinary minds, a midnight r»-mble in a wood, and 
the cleansing of a fusil, would have passed as common 
occurrences ; but the slightest conceptions are sufficient 
fw the foa editions of noble works, when they fall under 
the observation of spirits gifted with genius. This is 
tfe enchanter's wand, the cabalistic word, which when 
wielded nnd uttered by a magician, creates out of the 
■eaaeat materials, wonders and marvels', which charm 
tad dazzle the admiring gaze of roan . — Muse tarn. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


meteorology. 

JfifrfrWwHntf Report of the Atmospherical Prepare and 
Temperature, Rain, Wind, Ac. deduced from ditrnal obser- 
vations made at Manchester, iu the month pf November, 
1823, by Tnoisas Hanson, 8ar*eon. 

BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 

The Monthly Mean 29.92 

Highest, which took place on the 11th 30.40 

Lowest, which took place on the 29th 29.00' 

Difference of the extremes 1.34 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which was on 

the 61 

Spares, taken from the daily means. 3.5 

Number of changes I 

TEMPERATURE. Degrees, 

46°. 6 
44.3 
44.6 
48.9 
67. 
30. 
27. 


Monthly Mean . 

Mean of the 23rd decade, com. on the 27 tb Oct. 

" 24th “ 

u 25th “ ending on the 25th Nov. 

Highest, which took place on the 8th. ....... 

lowest, which took place on the 13th 

Difference of the extreme 

Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred 


on the 3rd and 6th. . • 



16. 

RAIN 

, &c. 



1.685 of 

an inch. 



Number of wet days 

16 


" •• foggy days 

4 


*• *• snowy 

<« 

0 


“ “ haily 

•• 

0 


WIND. 




North-west. 


5 

Norlh-eust 0 

Variable.. . 
Calm 


3 

0 


Brisk 


2 

0 

Strong . • . . 


0 

South- west 12 

Boisterous. 


0 

0 





breeding or leeches. 

An interesting memoir ou this subjeot has been pub- 
shed by M. Noble, in wbiob he states that these use- 
>1 animals may be preserved and bred in troughs, 
ith a little care, and a few simple contrivances ; (he 
■eat mortality which occurs among them when crowded 
to small vessels, being owing to the stronger devour- 
g tho weaker for the sake of nourishment. M. Noble 
instructed a trough seven feet long, three wide, and 
mao/ deep, with sloping sides, lined with clay. It 
d a constant stream of water passing through it, and 
ooe of the corners rashes were planted. It was 
posed to the son, but sheltered from the north wind. 
November be placed 200 grey and green leeches in 
where they passed the winter, buried in the mod. 

• wards the end of the following' spring several young 
eS were seen sticking to the "old ones, and swimming 
oassooaUy, as if to try their strength. In Aogust 
observed conical boles io the mud, each of which 
stained a little oval cocoon, at big as that of a silk 
lRDf and porous outwardly. Some of these were 
rforatod at eaoh end and empty, some were, filled 
tb a transparent jelly, and the rest contained from 
i« Us twelve young leeches, which io a few days 
reed their envelope, and swam vigorously about. 


M. Noble could not observe the formation of any of 
the cocoons ; but the mode of producing them has been 
long known to the people in the department of Finis- 
terre, who are thus enabled to supply .Paris with 
leeches. The workmen dig them up . from the bottom, 
of the little muddy pools, and place them in small 
ponds prepared for that purpose. Six months after- 
wards the young are removed into larger ponds, ou the 
banks of which cows and horses are brought to feed 
experience having taught the country people, that the 
leech is never prolific till it has Booked blood. 


VARIETIES. 


SAINT ANDREW A WIT! 

The smart answer of St Andrew deserves mention. 
The devil, in the shape of a beautiful woman, being 
sitting at a bishop's table, Saint Andrew came there 
“as » pilgrim" to demand alms : upon which she (the 
devil) aAed the Saint how far distant heaven was 
from earth ? “ Thou should’st better know than I,” 
answered Saint Andrew, •« because thou hast fallen 
from thence” 

SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 

The Lancet, a medical weekly publication, has last 
week a description of a curious instrument, and no less 
curious operation performed with it by Sir Astley Coo- 
per, at Gay's Hospital. The instrument, invented by a 
Mr. Reed, is for washing or cleaning out poison from 
the bowels ; and to demonstrate its capability, a 
was poisoned for the edification of the students. “ At 
the expiration of thirty-three minutes from the time the 
opium was given, the stomach was evacuated of its 
contents, and washed out, by means of the instrument 
[It then describes the apparatus ] “ The instrument 

succeeded very well in the dog, which appeared to be 
little worse for the experiment. Mr. Reed was in the 
theatre daring the whole of the time, and superintended 
the use of the instrument ; on quitting, he received 
the unanimous applause of those present. Sir Astley 
Cooper, just after the experiment Lad been tried, look- 
ing at what had been removed from the stomach, smiled, 
and said that the instrument would do well for an aider- 
man after a city feast." 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Some few days ago a vessel, in which was embarked 
two loving couples, struck npon a rock off the coast 
of Cornwall, and began to fill fast, in spite of all en- 
deavours to clear her by exertion, or relieve her by the ,| 
pump. The ladies importuned their iiosbands to give 
them their last embrace. They did so ; and one of the 
parties clung together with a fervour which indicated 
a determination to die in that anity they had vowed to 
do. The other also embraced, but said, “ my dear, 
the vessel is sinking and our children are unprovided 
for — you can oo t reach the land, and I esn, God bless 
you !" and he prepared to swim as the vessel was going 
down. 

At this crilioal moment the caplain announced that 
the vessel was safe, and the parties wer« shortly after- 
wards landed. It is as singular as painful to state, that 
the two who olung to each other io the moment of peril, 
beve separated for ever, from some hidden cause, and 
they who were about to separate for their children's 
good, are living a happy and domeslio life. 

IMPROVEMENT IN BUILDINO. 

A Cotton Mill, thirty yards long by ten yards wide, 
situated at Goit-Stock, near Bingley, the property of 
Mr. J. G. Horsfall, of that place, Las within a fort- 
night been raised a story, by the application of the 
Hydraulic Press, without distort ing the roof or dis- 
placing any of the machinery. This operation is per- 
formed by placing the pomp under the rafters in suc- 
cession, and working the piston, when the roof is seen 
to rise about eight inches at a time, and stones of the 
requisite dimensions are introduced in succession, till 
a coarse of stone is placed all round the mill : the pump 
is then again applied in the same manner ss before, 
and other stones placed, till at length the story is com- 
pleted, and the additional room gained without affect- 
ing the stability of the edifice. The saving of expence 
by this mode of elevating a building is considerable, 

\ the present oase it is estimated at trom 80 1 to 


90f. Our correspondent, who is highly respectable* 
adds, that the weight of the roof and timbers could 
not be less than eighty tons, (bat the room gained is 
ten feet high, and that not a single slate has been 
broken. 


THE USEFULNESS OF ’CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

In Clarkson’s history of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade we are told of a witness, on bis examination 
before a committee of the House of Commons, deposing 
as to the excellent treatment of the negroes when on 
board the slave ships : among other things he states* 
that “ they were fed with pnlse dressed after the 
English fashion, and that the dance was promoted, &c. 
Now at first this sounds not amiss : for it is well known 
we English like our peas with butter, salt, and pepper; 
and then nothing promotes the dance like musio : so 
that we are disposed to consider the condition of a 
slave while on ship-board at rather to be eovied than 
otherwise : but then comes the seqoel, whiohis brought 
out by cross examination ; the “ pulse dressed after the 
English fashion," turns out simply to be boiled horse • 
beans ; and the whip is much cheaper than music for pro^ 
moling the dance; which was merely jumping together 
for exercise as they were chained together round the 
hold of the vessel ; for such was the admission wrun^ 
by counsel from this very credible witness. 

LANGUAGES 

Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander, Ball, was once 
stationed off Goree, on the coast of Africa, and had 
on board bis ship a detachment of the 75th regiment* 
composed chiefly of Welshmen. A party of them had 
permission to land on the Continent, and commenced a 
little barter trade for articles of provisions, &c. with 
some of the. natives who had come from the interior. 
To the surprise of the Cambrians they found that some 
Welsh words, used among themselves, appeared to be 
understood by the negroes. They then addressed them 
in Welsh, and received replies in a language something 
similar to Welsh, and thereby maintained an intercourse 
with the natives in a broken but intelligible manner. 
So extraordinary a circumstance could not fail to be- 
come known to the Captain, and be, with bit usual 
sagacity, was determined to ascertain the fact. He 
accordingly invited some of the natives on board, and 
deputed a few of the most steady and intelligent men 
io the regimeqt, and who had not been on shore , to con- 
verse- with them. A conference was accordingly held 
before him sod the whole crew, of coarse occasionally 
interrupted by words which were strange to each party ; 
but a conversation was held in a language understood 
by both. 

The astonishment of the Cambrians is not easily con- . 
ceived, at finding negroes speakiog a language io wfaieh 
they could make themselves understood to Europeans 
of so peculiar a dialect ! Captain Ball asked a sergeant 
what he thought of it; aud the replv was, that the lan- 
guage was certainly not exactly Welsh, but it waa so , 
very much like it, that be understood the natives much 
better than be did a man in the regiment who spoke 
Irish. r 


SWALLOWING KNIVES. 

A few days ago, William Dempster, a juggler, while 
exhibiting bis tricks in a public-boose in Bbtcbergute* 
Carlisle, aetoally accomplished the sad reality of ooe 
of those feats, with the semblance of which only he . 
intended to amose the audience. Having introduced 
into bis throat a common table knife which be wes pre- 
tending to swallow, lie dipt his bold, end the knife . 
passed into the stomach. Surgical aid wes procured* 
but the knife had passed beyond the ranch of iestra- . 
meats, and now remains in his stomach. He baa sinoe. 
been atttnded by most of the medical gfotlemen of the 
city ; and we understand that no very alarming aymp~ . 
toms have yet appeared. His sufferings*! first were 
very severe, but he is now, when not in motion, com- 
paratively easy. The knife is inches long, one inch 
broad in the blade, round pointed, end tbe handle of 
bone, and may be generally distinctly felt by applying., 
the finger to the man’s belly ; but occasionally, bow. 
ever, from change of its situation, it it not perceptible. 
— A brief notice of tbe analogous case of John Cuts* . 
ming, the American tailor, may not be unaooeptable : 
“About the year 1799, be, in imitation of some, jug* 
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glers whose exhibition he had then witnessed, in an 
hoar of intoxication, swallowed four clasp knives, snch 
as sailors commonly ase ; all of which passed from him 
in a few days without much inconvenience. Six years 
afterwards he swallowed fourteen knives of different 
sizes ; by these, however, he was much disordered, 
bat recovered ; and again, in a paroxysm of intoxica- 
tion, actually swallowed seventeen, of the effects of 
which be died in 1809. On dissection, fourteen knife 
blades were found remaining in the stomach ; and the 
baclt-spring of one, penetrating through the bowels, 
seemed the immediate cause of bis death. 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 

Love, like the Scotsman's pills, has wooderfn) pro- 
perties. According to the Salopian Editor [not the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle] IT kept Capt Parry physically 
warm amidst the rigours of an Arctic winter ! ! ! We 
never knew before that love had this surprizing quali- 
ty. But, if the writers have not exaggerated its won- 
deffal properties, oar youth, whether male or female, 
have only on the approach of winter, to fall desperately 
in love, which will render them proof against the sea- 
son, and they may then safely dispense with the cloaks, 
&c. with which A they have heretofore, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, endeavoured to keep ont the winter's 
cold. 


MR. LOGIBR'S SYSTEM. 

It is with great pleasure we announce to oar Musical 
readers the complete suocess of the Logierian System, 
in Berlin. An examination of Mr. Logier's Pupils, 
under the immediate sanction and direction of the King, 
took place on the 14th and 1 5th of January lost ; in 
consequence of which, Mr. L. received (he following 
document from the Minister : — " Sir, you are herewith 
informed, that in consequence of the happy result of the 
examination of your pupils, on the 14th and 15th of 
January, together with the favourable report of the 
Committee appointed to investigate your system, his 
Majesty the King has been pleased to grant the neces- 
sary sums for defraying the expenses of introducing your 
system into the different States ; and you are hereby 
required to declare, whether you are prepared to com- 
mence your instructions, upon die condition specified 
by you on the 15th of March ; and whether you can 
finish six professors before the end of December in this 
year. Academies on the Logierian System have 
already been opened at Leipaio, Naamborgh, Potsdam, 
and verioas other places with tbe greatest success ; and 
twenty professors (among whom is the celebrated 
Bach) have adopted it, under the immediate patronage 
of the King. — Mr. Logier received s letter of introduc- 
tion to Sir 6. Rose the British Ambassador, and through 
bim has been introduced into the first society of Berlin. 
— Mr. L. has received the most pressing invitation from 
Vienna and St. Petersburg!*.— 8ore the enemies of Mr. 
Logier most at length feel ashamed of their virulent and 
illiberal opposition, to a system which has thus been 
found worthy the patronage of a Prince and a nation, 
celebrated throughout Europe for tbeir musical skill 
and talent 


CORR&SFOSTDSNCE. 


THE CAVILLER. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — T here is not a more abborrent member of so- 
ciety, nor -ooe who with a malignant and demonian 
smile, scatters discord and misery, with such an unpli- 
ant hand under the most specious and delusive appear- 
ances of learning and reasoning, than the bated caviller. 
This opinion was formed by tbe painful experience of 
having a friend, who in all other qualities of tbe mind, 
was a sensible and rational man ; bat possessed of Ibis 
greatest of evils, which detracts supereminently from 
his other pleasing qualities, and throws a murky shade 
of impenetrable nigritude over him, which I can never 
divest him of, not even with the assistance of sonod 
reason or good sense, for he tenaciously adheres to his 
own opinion, though convicted of an error in the minds 
of the auditors, and thus by his obstinacy in captiously 
cavilling, destroys the social peace and harinonioas con- 
cordance of oar fraternity. 

On Saturday, in conformity with my established cus- 


tom, I purchased a number of your amusing and inter- 
esting Iris, and had perused it with considerable satis- 
faction, and an increased determinatiou of support, 
when up rose my friend Paul, this oaviller and inimita- 
ble disputant, and with bistrionio attitude and peculiar 
grimace, ottered the following pbiltpic 

“ It is no small matter of astonishment to me, how 
rational men, can prostitute their talents, to oompose 
for so insignificant a paper as the Iris ; bore you behold 
Gimel tugging through three lengthened columns of 
uninteresting and unnecessary instruction, and seems 
by his style to consider his readers as having never 
learned tbe propositions in composition ; bat he com- 
mands attention and secures admiration by bis Hebri- 
cian signature, or hit writings would hebetate tbe most 
persevering. — There Caswin sighs on through uncon- 
nected and irregular verve, now presenting images to 
tbe eye, and then withdrawing them too hastily to make 
a lasting impression ; bis metrical compositions compel 
me tojndge bim some love-lorn swain. , f 

My frieod thus descanted upon all tbe originals that 
presented themselves in yonr miscellany, but the above 
are sufficient. 

In reply, it was observed, that if the Iris was be- 
neath bis learned notice, why endeavour by his malig- 
nant and incorrect assertions, to poison the minds of 
bis friends, and cause impediments to their receiving 
that satisfaction which your paper universally gives to 
our circle. 

Besides to every unprejudiced mind, the generous 
efforts of Gimel's labour, must be evident ; — it was an 
interesting and learned disquisition, and to those who 
were versed in classic lore, it strengthens and refreshes 
the memory, of what has been perhaps too long neg- 
lected, and to those who have never studied tbe Latin 
language, it is an inestimable treasnro ; the derivatives 
of many hundred English words, may be discovered in 
bis short letter which is not too verbose, bat pithy and 
amasing. 

Caswin's verses are irregular, and flighty; now 
grasping the skies with enthusiastic ardour, and now 
descending to terrestrial objects, ha evidently is a man 
of genius, and knowledge and the irregularity of his 
metrical composition, does not in the least minorate 
the efficiency of the verse. 

I have made known to yon the trouble under which 
I at present labour, that it might meet tbe eye of those 
who are petulant, opinionated, and cavilling, and cau- 
tion them to beware and not subject themselves to the 
just observation that, 11 IUi damnunt , quod non mteUi - 
gunt.” Yoar’s, &c. 

Piccadilly, Nov. 2 5/A, I82S. SIMON. 


REMINISCENCES. 


inoe. bow gntofri to m; feeling, '.-Dm,*, „ r g^. 
Think ye that yon ensanguined cloud 
Raised by war's breath, bath quenched the oh of fo ? 
To-morrow, he renews his golden flood, ' 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Wbat, would yon cast into the dost tbe loarelled flag 
of Britain, bright with the glory of conquest, or keep 
it on yoor own proud shore of liberty, when libtm 
pants for its presence elsewhere. 7 For myself every 
tie of blood however near and however dear ihotld i 
engaged in the glorious combat Let oo! the huh 
of Britons at home, damp the hearts of Britons tb rad 
and they will conquer ; I say again, REVEt dlspiu 
op spun !” 

Tbe whole house rose simultaneously, u4 dtent 
the manly speech. On another occasion shortly after- 
wards, as Mr. Canning was pleading tbe catbolkeuv, 
against a most potent opposition, the Chancellor if dr 
Exchequer handed to the Right Honourable Gestksa 
a memorandum in pencil of news be had jnstnmnf 
of a great victory gained hy the British iaSpkatf 
as be was reading it, the park and tower gw nk 
tbe august fabric ring. With that splendid rmOilj 
of talent for which the Right Honourable Gesilamn 
so remarkable, he communicated the news le ike kw 
in this short sentence — 

“ Why what an anomaly is this in vrithboldiftg up- 
port to the measure? even now tbe cannon of tbnr- 
tropolia is pealing in honour of victory,— of rietay 
gained by Protestant England fighting for 
Spain!” (Enthusiastic cheering) 6* 


The following letter from Stockport we reed red dit Bonus:, 
and insert it literally . — We are far from coapUiwj da 
tbe original matter with which we are ft?oait4,>te*W 
thought worthy of transposition, but we art non tee k 

F leased when an acknowledgment la not erea pwN *- 
f this wet e the first time we might hare pwwd it ««. b 
an article headed The Test of A Jfectkm, hand a 
Iris of the 23rd March, 1832, was also coded b ydelm- 
pean Mazarine verbatim! We are willingly » 
believe that the Editor of that respectable paklknw* 
Imposed npon. if so, he will only do himself asd ujke 
by holding up to public exposure ^the indiridaal 
deceives him.— Eo. 

TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — Yon will, no doubt recollect the r*ry u«!l«t 
article, entitled “Tbe Half Hangit,'* which tppevd h 
your valuable publication about twelrc oath q* 
The European Magazine published on the Id Dtwaher 
contains, among its ORIGINAL Papers, tie mm tob 
word for word 1 Perhaps the Editor of the 
presumes, that because the Manchester Iris » * 
oial paper, its circulation is very limited, bot I fuxj* 
is a little mistaken : at oil events were I the Edita or 
the Manchester Iris, I should gi*e him of 
a plain opinion of his piracy. T am, 8ir/Yoars 
Stockport, Dec. 4tA, 1823. * 


TO THE EDITOR , 

Sir, — M y last treated of pulpit, and I will now give 
yon two instances of 

SENATORIAL ORATORY* 

which having had the pleasure of hearing at tbe time, 
I can also testify to the incorrect reports made of them 
in the publio papers — a general and crying evil — the 
House of Lords was crowded to suffocation— the sub- 
ject was whether or not Greai Britaio should persevere 
in sending ont an additional and powerful reinforcement 
to the peninsula — Earl Grey, in a luminous and forci- 
ble harangue, protested against tbe measure — urged 
the inutility of it — tbe hopelessness. “ What,’' said 
he. “ shall we exbaast onr blood and treasure in so 
doubtful a cause, or at so remote a distance wage un- 
certain war against the colossal power of France ? in a 
country where we are denounced as heretio*, where 
jealousy has already arisen amongst tbeir leaders, and 
one entire army has surrendered ? It would be madness! 
In this case, and as circumstances present themselves, 
we may despair of Spain !” “ Never !" said the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, rising instantly as the noble Lord had 
seated himself, “ never ! is it characteristic of English- 
man to abandon a brave people because tbe aspect of 
their affairs now wears a lowering complexion ? Were 
tbe Spaniards conquerors themselves, where wonld be 
onr glory? If I contribute to a man whose wealth 
places bim above want it might prove an injury, bat if I 
dispense it to the needy, and he recovers bis miafor- 


TO CORRESPOWPEWTS. 

Emma came too late, but we will attend to the impve****! 

her seal, “ Forget me not/* 

A Traveller on the exactions on tbe road, has been thbAf 
he would oblige os by a fresh communication. 

Peter hat been attended to. — The Torch of ffyneebe ** 
applied to bis Creed, and tbe incense bat aicet^ * ' * 
•cended at its merits might require. — We with •*” 

given it insertion. 

A If'., T. R., and several others are coroe lo 
most take the trill for the deed , for they mattery**® £ 
portfolio till the exchequer of previous trettara 
honourably distributed . — The old bridge it * tabj** 1 *** 
not wish to touch upon, and we shall be very fW •* r 
ovef it ! 

Thou subscribers who intend bmdiey tkfrod\ 
volume of the Iris, and whose sets are incoafkU, *** 
quested to male early application for the ijwusad, * 
eeveral of the numbers are nearly sold ooL 
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BIOGRAPHY • 


MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
LORD ERSKINE. 


FEW individuals holding the rank in society that 
Lord Erskine did, have passed to the grave with 
?o little notice as this distinguished orator and 
patriot. It is true that every newspaper lias 
recorded his death, a few have inserted an 
account of his funeral, and some have given a 
memoir of his life, hut still the country does not 
seem to have fully appreciated the worth of 
Lord Erskine, or it would have felt the loss of 
snch a man more severely. It is true also that 
the noble lord was far advanced in years, that 
the fire of his genius burnt not with its wonted 
vigour, and that his eloquence had ceased, as in 
former time, to sweep away every thing before 
it; but to the last, listening senates applauded 
aud respected his talents, and few individuals 
ensured a more respectful attention, or possess- 
ed a greater influence in the House of Peers than 
Lord Erskine, whose manly and honest patriot- 
ism secured him the esteem of all parties. But 
the services of Lord Erskine ought to secure him 
a dear remembrance in every British bosom. 
We erect monuments to warriors who have sus- 
tained the military glory of their country in a 
contest, which in itself perhaps, was any thing 
but honourable ; we raise statues to statesmen 
whose policy has been equivocal, and of the 
merit of whose services the. nation is by no 
means agreed ; we perpetuate the memory of 
aur authors and our artists, and long may they 
)e perpetuated ; but what are the services of the. 
soldier, the intrepid seamau, the artist, or the 
luthor, compared with those rendered by Lord 
Srskine to his country ? He was the preserver 
>f the liberty of the press — that palladium of all 
he civil, political, and religious rights of an 
Englishman ; he was the saviour of the trial by 
ury, which, while preserved, is an insuperable 
wmor against despotism, — a rampart which 
nay bid defiance to every assault. 

Lord Erskine, though the son of a peer, had 
ew of the advantages which nobility is generally 
upposed to confer ; he was poor and almost 
riendless ; he felt a pride in avowing it, and 
rell he might, for by the unaided power of his 
niud and the untutored graces of his talents he 
aised himself to the highest honours. 

Thomas Lord Erskine was the third son of 
lenry David, Earl of Buchan, and was born 
bout the year 1753. He fixed upon the navy 
>r his profession, went to sea at a very early 
ge, and served under Sir John Lindsay, nephew 
) the celebrated Earl of Mansfield ; under this 
fficer he acted in the capacity of lieutenant, 
[though he had not a commission of that rank ; 
ad this circumstance is said to have caused him 

> quit the navy, as he was unwilling, afterwards, 

> return to sea in the inferior rank of midship- 
tan. 

Determined not to spend an inactive life, 
3 ung Erskine, on quitting the navy, entered 
ito the army as an ensign, in the ftoyals, or 


1st Regiqpent of Foot, about the year 1768: 
in this regiment he served six years, three of 
which he passed in the Island of Minorca ; and, 
while there, with a versatility and eccentricity 
which distinguished his character, he read 
prayers and preached two sermons to his regi- 
ment. 

From his infancy, he was distinguished by a 
singular ease, humour, and acuteness in conver- 
sation ; and Dr. Johnson, who met him in com- 
pany, while in the army, says, he * talked with a 
vivacity, fluency, and precision so uncommon, 
that he attracted particular attention.’ 

On the death of his father, the Countess of 
Buchan, a lady possessing a high degree of 
mental energy, and intellectual talents of the 
first order, prevailed on her son to quit the 
army, for the dry and tedious study of the law ; 
his sword was exchanged for a brief— and his 
Vauban and Polybius were thrown aside for 
Braeton, Littleton, and Coke. 

Mr. Erskine entered as a fellow-commoner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1777, 
and, at the same time, inserted his name in the 
books of Lincoln’s-fnn, as a student at law. 
One of his college declamations is still extant, 
as it was delivered in Trinity College Chapel. 
The thesis was the revolution of 1688 ; and in 
treating upon that glorious event, Mr. Erskine 
gave a powerful prognostication of that forensic 
eloquence, which was afterwards to clothe the 
dull details ot law in ail immortal garment of 
light and beauty. This declamation gained the 
first prize ; but with that delicacy which has 
always characterised his lordship, he refused to 
accept it, alledging that, as he had declaimed 
merely in conformity to the rules of the college, 
and without being a student resident within its 
walls, he did not deserve it, and ought not to 
take it. 

Shortly afterwards, an ode appeared In the 
' Monthly Magazine/ in imitation of Gray’s 
4 Bard/ which was attributed to his lordship. 
The playfulness of a vivid imagination, and of a 
laughter-loving disposition, are its principal 
characteristics ; but it connot boast of any very 
distinguished poetical excellence. The origin of 
this production was a circumstance of a most 
humorous ^ nature. The author had been dis- 
appointed by his barber, who had neglected to 
attend him as usual, and, consequently, prevent- 
ed him from dining in the college hall. In the 
moment of disappointment, hunger, and impati- 
ence, he is supposed have poured forth a male- 
diction against the whole tribe of the dressers of 
hair, with a prophetic denunciation of a future 
taste for cropped crowns and unpowdered 
heads. 

When his lordship became a member of the 
university, he had no intention of deriving any 
other benefit from it than merely taking a 
degree, to which he was entitled as the son of a 

eer, and by which he saved two years and a 

alf in his progress to the bar. 

In order to acquire a knowledge of the mecha- 
nical part of his profession, Mr. Erskine entered 
as a pupil in the office of Mr. afterwards Judge 


Buller, then an eminent special pleader ; aqd # 
on the promotion of this gentleman to the bench, 
Mr. Erskine entered into the office of the present 
Baron Wood, where he remained a year. 

While his days were devoted to the mechani- 
cal drudgery of his profession, his evenings were 
frequently spent at Coachmakers' Hall, where a 
debating society was then held, nor was Mr. 
Erskine the only orator that was indebted for 
much of his celebrity, to the practice afforded 
him by institutions of this nature. 

After completing the probatory period fixed 
for attendance in the Inns of Court, Mr. Erskine 
was called to the bar iu Trinity Term, 1778. 
He did not remain long without a brief, for, on 
the 24th of November, in that year, we find him 
astonishing the Court of King’s Bench by his 
courage, and making Westminster Hall ring 
with his eloquence. His first brief was to defend 
Capt. Baillie, who, on being removed from the su- 
perintendauce of Greenwich Hospital, by the Earl 
of Sandwich, the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
was charged with having published a libel on 
that nobleman. It was iu the course of this, his 
first speech at the bar, that Lord Erskine dis- 
played his fearless independence, and laid the 
foundation of his future greatness. Mr. Erskine 
attacked, with great severity and with the most 
pointed sarcasm, the several governors of the 
hospital, particularly the Earl of Sandwich, and 
when reminded, by Lord Mansfield/ that his 
lordship was not then before the court, he thus 
burst forth in the most impassioned elo- 
quence : — 

** I know my lord, that he is not formally before the 
court ; but, for that very reason, I will bring him be- 
fore the court. He has placed these men in the front 
of the battle, in hopes to escape under their shelter ; 
bnt I will not join in battle with them ; their vices, 
though screwed up to the highest pilch of human de- 
pravity, are not of dignity enough to vindicate the 
combat with me. I will drag him to light, who is the 
dark mover behind this scene of iniqoity. I assert, 

that the Ear) of has but one road to escape out 

of this business without pollution and disgrace; and 
that is, by publicly disavowing the acts of the prose- 
cutors, and restoring Captain Baillie to bis command. 
If he does this, then his offence will be no more than 
the too common one, of having suffered his own per- 
sonal interest to prevail over his public duty, in placing 
his voters in the hospital. Bnt if, on the contrary, he 
continues to protect the prosecutors, in spite of the 
evidence of their guilt, which has excited the abhor- 
rence of the numerous audience that crowd this court. 
— If he keeps this injured man suspended, or dares to 
turn that suspension into a removal, I *hall then not 
scruple to declare him an accomplice in their goilt — a 
shameless oppressor— a disgrace to his rank and a trai- 
tor to bis trust. 

“ My Lords, this matter is of the last importance. 
I speak not as an advocate alone — I speak to yon as a 
man — as a member of a state, whose very existence 
depends npon her naval strength. If a raisgovemment 
were to fall upon Chelsea Hospital, to the ruin and dis- 
couragement of the phny, it would be no doubt to bo 
lamented ; yet I should not think it fatal : but if our 
fleets are to be crippled by the baneful influence of 
elections, we are lost indeed? — It the seaman, who 
while h.* exposes bis body to fatigues and dangers — - 
looking forward to Greenwich as an asriuin for infirmity 
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and old age — see* the gate* of it blocked -up by cor- 
roption, aod bears the riot and mirth of luxurious 
landmen drowning the groans and complaint* of the 
wounded helpless companions of bis glory, — be will 
tempt the seas uo more. The admiralty may press his 
body, indeed, at the expense of humanity and the con- 
stitution ; bat they cannot press kis mind — they cannot 
press the heroic ardour of a British sailor ; and, instead 
of a fleet to carry terror all round the globe, the admi- 
ralty may not much longer be able to amuse us, with 
even the peaceable unsubstantial pageant of a review. 

“ Fine and imprisonment ! — The man deserves a pa- 
lace, instead of a prison, who prevents the palace, 
built by the public bounty of his country, from being 
converted into a dungeon, and who sacrifices his own 
security to the interests of humanity and virtue.'* 

In the defence of Lord George Gordon, for 
his share in the riots of 1780, Mr. Erskine j 
commenced his first opposition to the doctrine 
of constructive treason; he commenced his 
splendid speech by an ingenious exordium. 

“ I stand,” said he, “ much more in o«ed of com- 
passion titan the noble prisoner. He rests secure in | 
conscious innocence, and in the assurance that his innn- | 
cence will suffer no danger in your hands, but I appear 
before you a young and inexperienced advocate, little 1 
conversant with the coarts of criminal justice, and j 
sinking under the dreadful conaciousness of that inex- 1 
perience.” i 

Mr. Erskine’s duty on this trial was to reply j 
to the evidence, and in no part of his profession 
did he display greater tact than in this branch 
of it. Having stated the doctrine of high trea- 
son, as established by the celebrated act of Ed- 
ward III., and as expounded by the best autho- ! 
riti»*s, he made a most dexterous application of 
those rales to the evidence which had been ad- j 
duced Those who study his celebrated speech j 
on this occasion, will observe, with admiration, i 
the subtleties with which he abates the force of 
the testimony he has to encounter, and the art- 
ful eloquence by which he exposes its effects 
aod contradiction, when he abruptly aud vio- 
lently exclaimed — “ I Say, by God, that man is 
a ruffian, who, on such evidence as this, seeks 
to establish a conclusion of guilt.” 

The sensation produced by this mode of ad- 
dress, which, though not without several exam- 
ples in Cicero, is not altogether suited to the 
sober declamation of English eloquence, was 
extraordinary ; and the magic of the voice, the 
eye, the face, the figure, and the manner in 
which it was uttered, was quite electrical, and 
baffled all power of description. The feeling of 
the moment aloue, that sort of sympathy which 
subsists between an observant speaker and his 
audience, — which communicates to him, as he 
goes on, their feelings under what he is saying, 
deciphers the language of their looks, and even 
teaches him, without regarding what he sees, — 
to adapt his words to the state of tbeir minds, 
by merely attending to his owd, — this intui- 
tiye and momentary impulse alone could have 
prompted a flight, which it aloue could sustain ; 
and as its failure would have been fatal, so its 
eminent success must be allowed to rank it 
among the most famous feats of oratory. 

In the defence of Paine, for publishing his 
u Rights of Man,” Mr. Erskine delivered a most 
Dowerful address, rich in poetic eloquence. 
When Mr. Stockdale was prosecuted for a libel 
on the managers of Mr. Hasting's impeachment, 
he displayed an eloquence aud an ingeuuity 
fully equal to any of his preceding efforts. Af- 
ter shewing how much the imputed atrocities of 
Mr. Hasting’s administration were to be attri- 
buted to his instructions, to the policy of Eu- 
rope in distant countries, and to the tyranny of 
civilized man, he introduces a personal adven- 
ture of his own in North America, as bearing 


particularly on the subject. Speaking of the 
feelings of distant and reluctant nations sub- 
mitting to our authority, be said, — 

“ I have heard ihem, from a naked savage, in the 
indignant character of a prince, snrroandcd by hi- sub- 
jects, addressing the government of a British colony, J 
holding a handle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of • 
hi* unlettered eloquence. • Who is it?* anal the jee- j 
lous ruler over the desert encroached upon by the rest- 
less foot of the English adventnrer, — who ia it that J 
eaeaes this river to rise in the high mountains, and to ! 
empty itself in the ocean? Who is it that causes to ! 
blow the loud winds of winter, that calms'tbrtn again [ 
in the summer? Who is it that rears op the shades of | 
those lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick 1 
lightning at his pleasure? The same Being who gave [ 
to you a country on the other side of the waters, and 
gave ours to os ; and by this title we will deft nd it,* 
said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk upon 
the ground, and raising the war-sound of bis nation. 

“ These are the feelings of subjugated roan all round 
the globe ; aod, depend npon it, nothing but fear will 
control, where it is vain to look for affection.” 

In the state trials of 1794, Mr. Erskine, by 
his tulents, not only procured an acquittal of 
all the prisoners, but he expounded aud defined 
the law of treason so clearly, that he may be 
said to have saved, by anticipation, the lives of 
hundreds, who must have suffered had the doc- 
trine of constructive treason, against which he 
so successfully contended, been established. 

But we cannot follow Mr. Erskine through 
his long and glorious career at the bar, for it 
would demand from us an account of almost 
every important trial that occurred during a pe- 
riod of nearly thirty years. On all occasions iu 
which the liberty of the press or trial by jury 
were to be defended, he was the eloquent and 
dauntless advocate ; nor was he to be deterred 
from what he conceived to be his duty by any 
circumstances of a personal nature. 

A proof of this occurred on the trial of Paine, 
to which we have already alluded. On the trial 
of Horne Tooke, Mr Erskine declared that a 
conspiracy was formed among the higher orders 
to deprive Paine of a British trial: “ I assert,” 
said lie, “ that there was a conspiracy to shut 
out Mr. Paine from the privilege of being de- 
fended ; he was to be deprived of counsel ; and 
I, who now speak to you, was threatened with 
the loss of office if I appeared as his advocate. 

I was told, in plain terms, that I must not de- 
fend Paine. I did defend him, and I lost my 
office.” The office to which Mr. Erskine alluded 
was that of attorney-general for the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

Mr. Erskine was always remark able for the 
fearlessness with which he contended against 
the bench. When on the trial of the Dean of 
Saint Asaph, for a libel, Judge Btiller, his for- 
mer legal preceptor, interrupted him in his ar- 
gument, and threatened to compel him to sit 
down, — Mr. Erskine said, “ My lord, I will not 
sit down. Your lordship may do your duty, 
but I will do mine.” On another occasion tie 
acted equally firm towards Lord Kenyon, and, 
throughout, the whole of his conduct at the bar 
appears to have been, as he thus described it in 
one of his contests with the bench : — “ It was,” 
said he, “ the first command and counsel of my 
youth, always to do what my conscience told 
me to be my duty; and to leave the conse- 
quences to God. I shall carry with me the me- 
mory, and, I trust, the practice, of this pater- 
nal lesson to the grave. I have hitherto fol- 
lowed it, and have no reason to complain that 
my obedience to it has been even a temporal 
sacrifice. I have found it, on the contrary, the 
road to prosperity and wealth, and I shall point 
it out as such to my children.” 


it was not to political subjects that th, k„i 
hant powers of Lord Erskine’s mind **!? 
fined ; no lawyer coaid point out with 
qnence, the happiness of domestic life J 
misery and desolation winch follow M 

non of it. as his speeches in actions of this Kj 
amply prove. m 

The political Kfe of Lord Ebkine is brief i. * 
the year 1783, he was elected member of Jt 
ment for Portsmouth, and continued to £1 
a seat in the house, until called to the Houa7/ 
Peers, and the woolsack at the same turn l 
February, 1806. His lordship held his 
Lord Chancellor only dunng the brief ad* 
tration with the whigs, a party with whom h 
has always acted, though he was perhaps one of 
the most liberal of the party, Lord Enki* 
retired with them, and received the usual 
of 4000/. a-ycar. 

As a senator. Lord Erskine did not diuu 
he did at the bar, though many of his maki 
display great eloquence and acuteness, ad fa 
members in either house commasded a mon 
respectful attention than his lordship. AsaJord 
chancellor. Lord Erskine’s name will dm ral 
high, and few of his decisions are likely to form 

{ irecedents, but as a man, his memory will be 
ong cherished, for he was honoured in fc 
conduct, amiable in his manners, and firm in his 
friendships. 

Lord Erskine had been nearly half » century 
absent from Scotland, when, richer in honour 
and fame than in wealth, he, about tour yean 
ago, visited the land of his birth, and a public 
dinner was given to him at Edinburgh. It wn 
during a second visit to Scotland that he is 
seized with an inflammation of his chest of riri 
he died, a fortnight ago, at the house of hake 
brother, the Honorable Henry Erskine. 

Lord Erskine has been twice married, niha 
left several children. His Lordship was hound 
with the order of the thistle by hit we*a t 
Majesty, who always considered Lord Enliu 
aS' one of the oldest and most failhfaf of his 
friends. — Literary Chronicle. 

STANZAS ON A DECAYED YEW TUBE IS k 
COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 

While silent ages glide mty, 

Aod turrets tremble with dees/. 

Let not the pensive muse disdain 
The tribute of one bumble strain, 

To mourn in plaints of pitj due 
The fate of yonder blasted YEW. 

Long blotted from tbe rolls af time 
The day that mark’d thy early prise. 

No hoary sage remains to say 
Wbo kindly rear’d tby tender spray; 

Who taught it* alow-maturing fern 
From age to age to brare the stoat 

Beneath thy widely branchiag shads 
Perchance bis waary limbs were laid. 
Content, without a stone — to share 
Tbe umbrage of tby grateful care; 

His utmost wish for thee to shad 
Oblivion's dews around bis head. 

And long thy darkling foliage pm 
A bellowed stillness to his grave; 

For there — if legend’s rightly tell. 

No vagrant reptile dar’d to d«*U: 

Even sprights, by moonlight woat ts sh^ 
Scar’d at thy presence fled away. 

As thus, in contemplative mead 
The venerable trunk I view’d, 

Forth issuiug from tbe sapless raid 
A hoarse voice trembled ia tfaa msd 
A max’d I stood : and wing’d with Mr 
These accents caught my woad’ring or* 
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Me to the precincts of the place. 

That antique hallowed pile to grace, 

From native woods, in days of yore, 

The fathers of the hsmjet bore : 

Foster’d by superstition's hand, 

A late memorial now I stand. 

My spreading shade, extending wide, 

The village wonder — and its pride, 

1 mark’d as years revolv’d, the blow 
That laid thy hardiest grandsire’s low. 
Now worn with all-consnming age, — 

I yield to Time’s relentless rage. 

Nor fondly blame, with strain severe, 

The simple zeal that plac'd me here, 

Nor dare thy fathers to despise, 

And deem their upstart sons more wise : 
Let self-conviction check thy pride— 
ToVrror both too near allied. 

Of zeal's nnletter’d warmth posseat, 

Yet still* Religion fir’d their breast ; 
Frequent the hallow’d coart to tread, 
"Where Mercy bears Repentance plead , — 
Constant the grateful hymn to raise, 

Our ZTron echoed with their praise. 

Their sons — superior knowledge boast! 
Knowledge hew vain ! since zeal is lost. 
Now gradual, as my branches pine, 

I- see Devotion’s flame decline . 

And while, like roe, Religion wanes, 

Alas ! her vestige scarce remains. 


( Written for the Iris . ) 


A WEEK IN LONDON. 

( Continued from our last. ) 


This day was marked out for a journey to 
Windsor, the Cattle of which, independent of 
its antiquity, was then the mournful residence 
the best of Kin<rs ; — we departed at an early 
tiour, and passed through Brentford, and Houn- 
tin «% the Hfcath of which is notorious for its 
tobberies and murders: at a small village we 
ook up hi* Majesty's bread, carefully packed 
n tin cases, and which having always had 
i predilection for in the days of his vigour, had 
teen fttrnished him up to that hour, as, through 
»oth mental and bodily darkness, he could dis 
riiuinate between that and other. 

On our arrival, and previously to an inspec- 
ion of the Castle, which, it should be remarked, 
or many miles has a grand and imposing ap- 
•earance, with the royal standard waving from 
he roiind tower, we heard at the Inn many 
iteresting anecdotes of our “ pood old King” 
nd had a personal narrative of his benevolence, 
>om an actual dependant ou his bounty. His 
ecentricities were mixed up with bis general 
baracter, nay, his very foibles were proverbial ; 
ut there was but one opinion amongst all, even 
is. enemies, (if he had any) as to his meek 
ad generous nature. To this place he has 
[ten been known to come on foot from the 
astle, at the early hour of five ; — on one of 
ie$e occasions, he overheard his own servants 
f the stables disputing about the payment of 
>rne gin, which they had that morning been 
idulging in, and giving the landlord the 
nount, said, “ tell them the King lias settled 
icir dispute, but if they attended to their du- 
es as he does, and abstained from such prac- 
ros, they might live to be as old as he is.” A 
nr itood in the eye of the worthy man as he 
7:*ted it, and communicated itself by sympa- 
v to that of his wife. A visitor to this place 
/ pause some time before he enters the Cas- 
v — there is much to command his silent admi- 
lion. It belonged to William the Conqueror 


to mark out its intended grandeur, but it re- 
mained for George the Third to complete its 
beauty. There was a party waiting at the gates 
on our arrival, and amongst the rest, a French 
Nobleman with a Cross of Honour on his 
breast. We were shewn through a variety of 
spacious apartments, till we came to the Beauty 
Room , so designated from having the favourites 
of Henry the ^Eighth in miniature j — they are, 
indeed, justly praised, and if they bear any re- 
semblance to the originals, do justice to the 
taste of that amorous, but cruel monarch. All 
the rooms we passed through were boarded with 
polished oak, and bass matting to the communi- 
cating apartments, his Majesty having a strong 
objection to carpets ; but every place bad a time 
piece, and most of them a marble bust of the 
Princess Charlotte. 

The ceilings of many of the rooms are beau- 
tifully painted, and the King's fondness of the 
arts is most conspicuous throughout these noble 
apartments. 


the mind with a religious awe. Thera are herd 
many splendid monuments, but one tearfully 
struck us, if I may be allowed to manufacture 
an expression, which serves to illustrate the 
heart of that “ godd old man ” on a subject 
that terminated in the subversion <rf kis rea- 
son. It is a simple slab of white marble bor- 
dered with black, and bears this inscription — 

To the Memory of 


For fifteen year* the ffcithftil Servant of Her Hoy* Highness 
the Prlmress Amelia, 

And who died three days after her. 

Erected by the command of His Majesty 
King George the Third. 

Could any thing speak more for the love of a 
daughter, the feelings of a father, or the regard 
for a domestic ? for myself every other monu- 
ment sunk into insignificance in the contempla* 
tion of so much virtue—such amiable eonde*» 
cension. I cannot quit his memory hastily, and 
I may at least be allowed to quote from myself 


We now came to a large mahogany folding 
door — our guide made a paus-i and listened — 
Reader ! the mightiest Monarch in the tcorld , 
was here, pacing in irregular steps, wrapt up I 
in sad but nappy insanity, “ever and anon” he 
touched the chords of his piano, then resumed 
his walk ; his beard we understood was of ve- 
nerable whiteness, flowing down to his chest; — 
we saw his favourite dish, the leg of mutton , 
come in, and our guide paid a tribute to the 
excellence of his appetite. Our French compa- 
nion manifested his sense of the unhappy condi- 
tion of the British Monarch, for he could not 
withhold the tributary tear. “ He believes,” 
said the guide, " he is always in the company 
of Angels” — happy ideal — we hope that his 
imagination is realized. 

We were next conducted to a large room with | 
a magnificent table in the centre ; at each end j 
were laid two flags, by the replacing of which : 
annually, two noble Dukes preserve their titles • 
— those of Marlborough and Wellington, the , 
latter had only recently been placed there, and j 
the French nobleman exclaimed, with a shrug, j 
“Ah! le Due de Wellington ! The Royal Bed- j 
chandler is adjoining this, and is remarkable ! 
for the gorgeous tapestry of trie curtains; it is ! 
the manufacture of ancient days, and not to be j 
equalled now. There are some lovely pictures \ 
in this, as in all the rooms, but the Arms of 
England, in marble, by a youthful sculptor, 
snatched from oblivion by the King, cannot fail 
to arrest the attention, and was presented as a 
grateful tribute to his Royal benefactor. The 
Terrace is a noble walk, higher than the lofty | 
trees which encompass it, and from hence are | 
clearly seen the “ antique towers” of Eton Col- j 
lege ; — this is an interesting object, having been 
fostered by every succeeding Monarch, bht by 
none more than his late, and present Majesty. 
The view from hence comprises many counties, 
and is, without exception, the most enchanting 
prospect I ever saw — the vale of Clwyd not 
excepting. As we repassed through the apart- 
ments, the remains of • some milk were in a 
bowl of silver gilt, that his Majesty had just 
been partaking of, and which I could not re- 
sist drinking to his health, for the affection 
I bore to bis amiable character. We were now 
ushered into a spacious court-yard, and the dif- 
ferent residences of the Royal family were des- 
cribed to us, without a permission* to enter 
them, and were thence conducted to Sti George's 
Chapel. This magnificent piece of architecture 
has improved under the hands of many succec- 
sive monarchs, and the entrance to it stamps 


- “ Our sigh* support thy bier. 


And thy best epitaph ix—etcry Britain’s Tear.” 

The stained glass window is an object of great 
curiosity; the colours are superlatively fine, 
and were singularly preserved during the Revo- 
lution. 

But while gazing on this, we were reminded 
on what we were standing — the entrance to the 
sepulchre of the Princess Charlotte. I must 
again tear a leaf out of my own book ; for we 
had already trodden upon the graves of the il-* 
lustrious Pitt, Fox, and Nelson, and now we 
were standiug on the consecrated sepulchre of 
the Heiress to the British Throne ! 

** Lo! the Diviue, in deep reflection, cries, 

Whilst inspiration moves hi* sacred tongue. 

Earth's highest title ends in, — ‘ Here he lies / 

And * Dust to Dust * proclaims his noblest song.” 

This sepulchre is shelved all round, and of late 
has received many illustrious tenants ; it was s 
mausoleum suggested by bis late Majesty, and 
throughout superintended by him : — when fi- 
nished he took a survey of it, and placing his 
cane on the shelf which was to be appropriated- 
to his own coffin, said “ Here I shall lie, and I 
do not think I shall be tbe worst man that will 
be buried here.” The fret work is very exqui- 
sitely carved, and tbe banners of the Knights of 
the Bath add a solemnity to the whole. The 
organ is a very superior instrument, and has! 
often been the solace of our lamented Monarch, 
who was by no means an indiflbrent performer. 

We arrived in London time enough to pay a 
visit to the King > s Bench, the rules or liberties 
of which are very extensive,, but which are only 
to be obtained by satisfactory security. This is 
the place to see real “ Life in London,” from 
the pampered voluptuary to the desolate media-; 
nic. It comprehends within its walls, a Green 
Market, a Butcher's Market, and a Fish Mar- 
ket — with all the et cetera which would form 
a village. The game of tennis is the chief 
amusement here, and is played in high perfec- 
tion. Visitors to this place should be cautious — 
the traps laid for the unwary are ingenious and 
multifarious. 


OPTICS AND CHARACTERS. 

Sauntering down St. Jaraes’s-street the other day, 
with little occupation either for mind or body, I met' 
with a fashions olo friend, who, after a thousand ex- 
pressions of delight at seeing me, and almost aa many 
apologies for having only five minutes to speak to me, 
begged I would accompany him to a shop close by, 
where be most positively go without delay ; “ for,” 
added be, looking at an eye-glass that Was suspended 
round bis neck by a chain of exquisite workmanship, , 
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** (bis gists is absolutely too antique (o be endured an 
bour longer, I mast go to Rabergall’s immediately and 
get something that will look a little more comwe il fautT 

As I knew that my friend only wore the glass for 
fashion’s sake, and not from any defect of vision, I 
was not a little surprised that he had not rather chosen 
Hamlet’s than Rubergall’s, as 1 thought that the jew- 
eller's would have been a lounge better suited to one 
of his taste and pnrsoits than the mathematical recesses 
of the optician. But I soon found that novelty was 
the charm that brought the young idler to this abode of 
soience, and that as there was no likelihood of his ever 
having any othdr occasion of entering its learned bound, 
he was glad of the opportunity afforded him by making 
a trifling purchase, of examining the many wonders of 
optical inventions, and of wiliog away an hoor that 
might otherwise have hung heavily on his hands. 1 
was almost ashamed of the trouble that he delighted in 
giving, and of the many puerile inquiries he made con- 
cerning every article that was exhibited for his inspec- 
tion ; and was really surprised at the number of curious 
instruments that were spread before him, ere his inqui- 
sitive spirit was satisfied. 

Being gather apt to carry my thoughts farther than 
is common, or perhaps useful, I soon began to consider 
the variety of Glasses that were here displayed, with 
reference to the characters by whom they would proba- 
bly be used, and thus in a manner identified these cha- 
racters with the glasses themselves. Thus, the eye- 
glass, made more for ornament than use, conveyed to 
my mind the exact idea of my Friend, who by the oc- 
casional aid of a convenient shortness of sight, coaid, 
with the most perfect good breeding, pass by a very 
particular friend, if he were not dressed precisely as a 
man of fashion ooglit to be ; or if lie happened to en- 
counter him at a time when be did not desire his com- 
pany. — The Opera-glass, which in all its infinite varie- 
ties was laid before him, reminded me of the Critic, 
who can never be satisfied with a mere casual view, 
and mast always inquire into the intrinsic merits of every 
thing that meets his eye ; and, whether in the decora- 
tions of a theatre, the painting of a fine pictnre, or the 
architecture of a noble building, most always refer the 
decision of merits to the theory of taste and the rale 
of art. Microscope, the investigating, the scrutinis- 
ing, the minute microscope, was the Virtuoso; the 
shell gatherer, the fossil fancier, the collector of coins ; 
the searcher into the beauties of a fly’s wing, the for- 
ceps of a spider, and the eyes of a magnified ant : 
The Telescope, which, unable to notice the objects that 
immediately anrronnd it, always turns its light to pros- 
pects which distance alone renders worthy of its obser- 
vation, was the coxcomb Traveller, who, despising 
his native land, its beauties, and its comforts, is ever 
wandering into (foreign conotries, in search of some- 
thing to admire : or il might more stionglv resemble 
the Poet, whose excursive fancy ranges with equal fa- 
cility over earth, air, and sea. The night Telescope, 
contrived solely for the votaries of l r rania. could be 
no other than the Astronomer, who prefers winter to 
summer, because the nights are longer; to whom day- 
light is tedious and uninteresting, and who hails the ris- 
ing of the evening star almost as fervently as the Per- 
sians worship the sun. The darkened or smoked Glass, 
used for looking at the eclipsed sun, 1 did not at first 
apply to any character, but, determining that it should 
not be omitted, I fancifully converted it into the envipus 
being, who, when a man of talent is under a cloud, 
will add to* the shade by which he is enveloped, be- 
cause the brightness^ bis geuius has thrown his. hum- 
ble abilities into dd?per obscurity. The Green Glasses, 
tb? preservers of the feeble sight, were very l^kp peo- 
ple of weak minds, who must bring every thought and 
action to their own tone, before they can see or under- 
stand them. 

My attention was next attracted to a pair of specta- 
cles of a very strong magnifying power; whjch jtny 
companion in his idle lolly chose to try on, when he 
was told that tht-y were for extreme old age, ond be 
j-eemed to pi* as. him.v If with calculating on the length 
cf time that would elapse before he should be obliged 
1? have* recourse to them. These suggested to me ibe 
idea of a captions and querilous Old Age ; which, 
though surrounded by infiimities Rnd afflictions, yet adds 
to the boavy load that oppresses it, by aggravating 
•very inconvenience, and enlarging every trifling ail- 1 
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ment. I almost grew sad as I contemplated the picture who have certainly never yet thought of draw, 
o! human suffering that I had brought so forcibly be- ; j n g a nymph, a naiad or a grace, or indeed 

fore rnv •• m,nd . «je -jmd wa. „„kmg into a Jeep anv thing better than a casa&ndn with abei 
reverie, when a loud Uugb from mv fnend changed the , * i,__ r * \ 

current of mr thought., aod I found that he w.a'.mu.- ° nl ? ft"* ^ .t might be ft 

ing himself with the grote.que figure, of aome elererl, «R OSe the wnnkle wh^h a COrl Would cWa. 
designed Magic Lantern Glasses, and instantly I flt*w i CORCCal . Besides, there IS another rir- 

from the decrepit and peevish old invalid, to the roerrv | CUtnstance of which the ladies seem to be tot 
companion, the wit. the satirist, who turns every thing ’ little aware ; I mean the disclosure of their a 
into a jest, to whom life is a perpetual round of gaiety | vourite secret, since there is no fashion by wkid 
and good humour, and who sets every character in the ! their ages may be SO easily discovered. I ok? 
most ridiculous point of view, by the aid of a false j knew a single lady who, for many years, pa^ 
light and a little exaggeration. | 0 ff f or fi ve an d twenty ; but being resolred, a 

an unlucky occasion, to adopt the fashion of 
exposing her forehead, she, at the same tin 
exposed her age. and was obliged ever after & 
submit to be treated as an old maid, — but 1 
unconsciously taking the subject into mr os 
hands when I only intended to draw mm 
tion to it. 

You sometime ago made your reafaupo. 
mise which I regret that you have so Ingfe. 
layed to perform. It was your intention m 
stated to give some further account of tk li- 
ferent clubs which had been visited by the mem- 
ber whose adventures are related in your tMrd 
number. As this is a season of the year it 
which clubs of every kind are generally formal 
some observations on the subject from the Gtwa 
Dragon might he productive of good effects, in 
giving a direction to public mind. The Card- 
Clubs, which have, I am assured, already be- 
come very numerous, deserves your reprehen- 
sion in particular ; for they not only engender 
angry passions and other injurious exciteoeo!;: 
they not only cause discord among the bet 
friends, and promote private scandal; but, tf 1 
am not greatly misinformed, they were Wri- 
ter so organized by designing persons, nit* 
ried to so great an extent, especially annate 
fair sex, as to occasion much precuniary atcv 
venience to individuals and in some ass to 
whole families. It has tven been whispered 

Mrs. , who, during the last winter, played 

at cards oftener, it is suspected, than sm did 
any thing better, was obliged to we pwt 10 
conceal the feelings which would otherwise ha^e 
been exposed in the altered comptoo of Irf 
once sweet and blooming countenance. 

Hoping to see your attention very soont- 
rected to this subject and to others by whklfc 
public taste may be improved, I remain, w- 
tlemen, your well wisher and ready assist* 1 * 
Anthony Prcdi^ 


To the Members of the Club at the Green Dragon. 

Gentlemen, — It has afforded me more plea- 
sure than I have experienced for some time to 
observe that you have resumed your literary 
labours. I unite my wishes to those of a great 
number of your readers that neither the ill health 
of your respectable chairman, nor any other un- 
fortunate circumstance, mav deprive the public 
for a considerable period at least, of the benefit 
of vour interesting lucubrations. 

You are not to infer that because few persons 
have come forward to offer you their assistance, 
that, therefore, there are but few who can ap- 

E reriate the merit of your productions. As I 
ave perhaps had greater opportunities of ascer- 
taining the state of public opinion, permit me 
to redeem the town from the imputation that it 
would lie under if it should appear to be insen- 
sible of your merits. A very worthy motive to 
which I can do no more than allude, has proba- 
bly prevented some of your best friends from 
relieving your labours bv the substitution of 
their own. But I, gentlemen, am oppressed 
by but few scruples which are calculated to shew 
that I have formed a mean estimate of my own 
powers; and I have, therefore, the vanity to 
hope that my assistance, which it will be my 
pride to furnish, will not be altogether unac- 
ceptable, though my style, as well as that of 
some other scribblers of greater notoriety, has 
not received the unqualified approbation of the 
Club at the Green Dragon. My vanity, which 
my friends are pleased to assure me is my prin- 
cipal defect, was still gratified by your notice ; 
and because I cannot be persuaded to conceal 
this foible of my nature, a quizzical friend of 
mine told me the other day, that, in this parti- 
cular I resembled an interesting vouug lady of 
his acquaintance, who has no weak point in her 
appearance except her forehead, and yet is so 
vvety destitute of that native shrewdness which 
distinguishes her sex, as to range her hair so as 
to have it completely exposed. My friend read 
to her in vain the passage in one of your essays 
in which you caution your fair readers against 
leaving themselves so open to the impertinent 
examination of the disciples of Gall and Spurz- 
heirn, whose scrutiny might be so easily set at 
defiance by those graceful curls which might in- 
crease the personal charms of a lovely female. 
As I am sorry to observe that the fashion in 
ouestion is rather general, I hope you will give 
tne ladies some advice upon the subject. If they 
still persist, I fear that France or some other 
nation which we have been accustomed to despise 
on this accouut, will, notwithstanding the great 
natural advantages in our favour, bear away 
from us the palm of beauty. Let me remind 
our fair townswomen of a criterion which you 
stated in your paper on straight waists, when 
you appealed to the high authority of the artists. 


A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 


By Mrs. Barbauld, written m her 80H }**• 

When life, as opening bods, is f*«l. 
And golden hopes the spirit greet, 

And youth prepares his joys to meet,— 
Alas ! how bard it is to die ! 

When scarce is seix’d some rained pn**, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise,— 

How awful then it is to die! 

When, one by one, those ties are tors. 
And* friend from friend i$ soatch’d fodcW, 
And man is left alone to mourn,— 

All ! then how easy ’tia to die! 

When faith is strong, and conscience dear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 

And visioned glories hnlf appear, — 

’Tis jov, ’tis triumph, then to die. 

When trembling limbs lefuse their weight, 
And films, slow-gathering, dim ihe *i|ht, 
And clouds obscure the mental , 

'Tis Natures precious boon to die 
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GBEENWICH HOSPITAL. 

( From the Literary Gazette.) 

Here 1 am again. 

- - - Fol-de-rol de-rol-lol, fol-de rol-de-ray. Ha ! 
bow are you, Mr. Editor? — here I am again, os stanch 
an old blade as ever knock’d a cock* maggot out of a 
king's biscuit, or shook a mosquito by the ears. Aye, 
aje, yon may talk of your Penny -rammers and your 
Mar-maids in Chancery, yoor Mix-i-can scenes and 
Cracker-acts of the Ganges ; but what are they to the 
sights I've seed in my life ? This is a comical nut-o*- 
the-way world I most needs own, for a man no sooner 
dowses his coat than somebody else is ready to put it 
on, and swear point-blank they have bad it ever since 
it was a jacket. Howsomever that says nothing ; — 
here I am again, and if you wants a few more tough 
yarns from the same winch, I'm your boy. What! 
did yon think I was going to desert? Lord love yon, 
old Jack never was the lad to flinch from bis gnn or for- 
sake his colours. Let but Humanity beat to quarters 
and Benevolence take command, I'm on deck in a mi- 
note, and clear for actiou. So you see here I am 
again — none of your Tom-Coxes-traverse gentry, np 
one hatchway, dewn t’other — in every body's mess and 
nobody's wateb. No, no, all fair and square by tbe 
lifts and braces, that’s poor Jack's plan. None of 
tea-for-two and toast-for-six without a friend to. share 
it. Give me tbe feeling heart and the helping hand 
adorned with tbe richest of all earthly gems, the 
sparkling tear of gratitude ; and this puts me in mind 

of a circumstance that happened the other day 

There, don’t be in a hnrry, you geramen of the press 
are so impatient. “ Let me gang ma ain gait," as old 
Hamer&h says ; that is, hobble along as well as I can. 
You forget I’ve got one leg in the grave, and tbe other 
is longing to be with his mate ; bat wait a wee, wait a 
wee, Mr Editor, and you shall have it as clear as ink 
can make it. Why, d'ye see, an old messmate of mine 
got married some years ago, and what then? — why, 
be’d a whole troop of children before he coold look 
round him, and that’s poor work upon three farthings a 
year, and receive it quarterly— it made him calculate 
his vulgar fractions. Howsomever he struggled with 
his difficulties, kiss'd his wife, nursed the bairns, and 
timed a penny when he could get it. Well, d’ye see, 
about six weeks ago he was sitting on the bench a top 
of One-tree-hill in tbe Park, in a lack-a-day-sigh-cal 
maaner, swinging one leg for pastime, and beating n 
tatoo upon the other, occasionally picking his teeth to 
clear (hem of the remains of a chesnut dinner. (By 
tbe bye they’re good for nothing this year, aud so our 
dessert’s spoiled.) His last shilling was confounded 
restless, and bad been driven from pocket to pocket 
undergoing fifty examinations to asceitain whether it 
was a good-on. He was giving it another twirl in the 
air, when a poor ragged Tar ranged up alongside, and 
dowsing his track, supplicated charity. He had not 
been accustomed to beg, for bis head hung dowu with 
shame, without raising his eyes to the person he im- 
plored ; and be was actually wearing round to sheer 
>fT without having* his petition answered, when roy 
nessmate sprang up, grasp'd his hand — “ What, John- 
son, my worthy old sonl, ?ome to this!" — * Aye, aye, 
Vfr. T — ,(said the veteran,) needs must when the old- 
m drives ; and I'm sure, of all tbe foul fiends hunger’s 
be worst. But what’s the use of distressing you with 
ny complaints ? I know you’ve a generous heart, and 
twill only make von more unhappy, ’cause you can’t 
elieve them. Heaven knows half-pay’s little enough 
or a wife and family, for I hears yoa’n* married.’ — 

' Why aye, Johnson, I have a family, and they are so 
lear to my heart that I wouldn’t part with one of them 
o be made Lord High Admiral, though I confess I’m 
ften obliged to sail c'ose-haul’d to get ’em a meal, 
lowever they will dine beartr to-day, God bless ’em ! 
nd »o, my old boy, you shall share all I have in tbe 
rorld ; and for to-morrow — why aye — to-morrow— no 
tatter. Providence will never see that man wreck’d 
r>on a lee shore that takes in a tow an old shipmate in 
si ress ; so come along, Johnson — remember * Ti-ere’s 
swveet little cherub that sits np aloft.' Come along, 
y old worthy, — a crust of bread and cheese, and a 
Vn&s of grog to the King, will bowse all taut and get 


ns in good sailing trim." And away they started for 

| the town. For several weeks after tbi«, poor T — 

' got lower and lower, and his half-pay was spent. Re- 
duced to the greatest straits, in hourly expectation of 
being ejected from bis lodgings for rent, his heart was 
' fill’d with bitterness. A few days ago, having failed 
in an effort to procure a supply, he returned home half 
distracted. His wife sat, iiv calm dejection, with an 
infant cradled in her arms that vainly sought for nou- 
rishment, bat not a tear, not a sigb, not a look escaped 
to wound the susceptible mind of her husband : tbe 
arrow rankled within, but the little innocents aroand 
were crjing for food. Ob what a scene was this for a 
parent ! 44 Almighty Roler ! (exclaimed T — ,) what 

have I done to merit thy wrath — why pour out the phi- 
als of indignation on my helpless offspring !" But a 
look from his partner calm’d the intemperance of the 
moment, and folding his hands upon his breast, be 
bowed his bead with pious resignation — 44 Father, for- 
give ! — not my will but thine be done !" — * Sir, you’re 
wanted, (said the landlady of the boose, tapping at 
the door,) there's the postman with a letter for you/ — 
“ I have no money, roy love, to pay for it, (said T — 
to his wife;) what’s to be done?" — 'The postage is 
paid, (said the listening landlady *,) I supposes they 
knew you were down in the mouth.’ HU heart was 
wrung too bitterly to beed this sore bit, and hastening 
to the door, 4 Be you Mister Squire T — , of the Royal 
Navy? (titter'd tbe man) — be you the geraman?* — 44 I 
suppose that letter is designed for me, (taking it ;) yes, 
*tis right." He returned to his room. 4 Who is it 
from ?’ inquired his wife. 44 I know not, (said be,) 
’tis very carefully sealed at both ends ; but the writing 
•nd direction lead me to imagine ’tis from some poor 
fellow that needs assistance like m\self. Oh that the 
time should ever arrive that* I’m debarr’d the satisfac- 
tion of succouring * friend in distress! (He pass'd 
his hand across his face) — Well, open it and see." He 
unfolded the sheet, when the first thing that was pre- 
sented to his sight was a Five Pound Note. Only 
those who have felt the pinching pangs of poverty, and 
witness’d the wants of those so deor lo their hearts, 
without a shot in the locker, grasping at the last beam 
of expiring hope — only those can tell what tbe sensa- 
tions are when unexpected, unlook’d-for succour comes. 
He fell upon his knees — bis wife clung round his neck 
— the children gather'd round, while he pour'd forth 
his heart in gratitude to Heaven. The letter ran thns : 

4 ‘ Dr Sur ure Onner — T his kmns hoping to find 
n well, nd to let n sea the gud tnn a did ould Johnson 
wull niver skip from his hart — fast i kud get — bownd 
to Ingee— dont hundest&n letter righting — God bless 
u — Ot'LD Johnson." 

Need I tell you what follow’d ? Oh no, you can pic- 
ture it yourself. Worthy soul ! may he never want a 
friend iu this world, ami have his name enter’d on the 
Jiuok of Life in another aud a better. Poor T — ! we 
were shipmates together in the flag-ship under Lord 
H — , and that comical dog, Billy C — , was in the 
same mess. Billy was upwards of fifty : trod though 
he had bad several commissions, threw them nil np, 
preferring rather to be honoured as the oldest midship- 
man in the service, than be feinted at as the youngest 
lieutenant. He was a great favourite with the Admiral, 
to whom be was distantly related. Just after we had 
refitted at Plymouth, orders came dow n for the fleet to 
sail. Up went blue Pel re, and all hands prepared to 
pay their tailors’ bills with the fag-end of the fore-top- 
sail sheet ; for they knew by going to sea in his debt, 
he’d never cease praying for a fair wind to bring ’em 
home again. Well, d’ye see, Billy was ashore, and 
no one could discover where he was stowed ; but the 
Admiral, unwilling to leave biro behind, requested the 
Lieutenant on doty to ferret him out and get him 
aboard. This was no easy task ; and Mr. E— , after 
overhauling about fi ty houses, was returning to make 

bis report, when passing a door in street, be 

beard the well-kuowu voice singing, with great glee — 

44 Then hanl away, pull away, jolly boy*, 

At the mercy of fortune we go.” 

Passing through the cuter room and entering' the kit- 
theu, there sat Billy very comfortable by the fire, with 
one hand turning the spit to his cwn mulie, and with 
the other hasting a fine fat goost- that was roasting. His 
gold-laced cock’d hat ornamented the handle cf n sauce- 
pan, his side-arms bang pendant from tbe leg of a grid- 


iron, and his uniform coat and waistcoat dangled from 
tbe same peg with an old warming-pan — 

4! We’re In for it now, ’tis a folly boys. 

To be down-hearted, yo-ho !” 

But obaerving tbe Lieutenrrot enter, hia song ceased. 

44 What cheer — what cheer? Glad to see you. What, 
are yon come to dine with me?’’ — ‘No, Sir, (replied 
E — , scarcely able to refrain from a roar of laughter,) 
No, Sir ; I come with tbe Admiral’s orders for you to 
go on board/ — 44 Wbat, and leave tbe goose 1" — 

4 Come, come, Mr. C — , be serious; there’s the rignal 
for sailing at the mast-head, and the fleet are order'd 
to sea directly.' — 44 Well, tell them to wait til! the 
goose is done." — 4 Nonsense ! wonld yon skulk ashore 
when, perhaps, we may full in with the enemy, and 
bring some of them borne with us?’ — 44 Why, not alto- 
gether that ; but the goose will be spoil’d, for there’s 
not a soul in the boose beside myself." — 4 Ob never 
mind the goose, you*?/ take that with you. Bat come, 
bear a band, you bave already incurr d tbe Admiral’s 
displeasure, and surely you wouldn’t act ungratefully 
to him who has always behaved so generously to you/ 
— 44 Touch my honour, tone!) my lift-. No, I’ll only 
get a fresh scrape and a paint, clap my rigging over 
the mast-head, and then we'll make sail together ; bat 
the goose will be horned." — * Confound the goose ! 
(said E — , stripping off bis coat)— Look smart, and. 
I’ll turn tbe spit till somebody comes;’ and down he 
sat. Away went Billy, having mounted his uniform, 
to call the mistress of the house, and gel shaved ; but 
scarce had he turned the corner of the street when he 
ran full butt against tbe Admiral. * Halloo, Mr. C — ! 
(said his Lordship,) I understa d yonr leave of absence 
is expired : what are you doing ashore ?’ — 44 1 don’t , 
know, my Lord, I’ve been very unwell these two days 
— confined by a room-a-tism." — 4 Those are idle ex- 
cuses, Sir. Pray have yoa seen Mr. E — ? Ah, now, 
if I coold see yoa copy that yoong man, what satisfac- 
tion and pleasure it wonld afford me!’ Billy slirugg’d 
his shoulders and laugh’d. 4 What insolence is this, . 
Sir 1 (said bis Lordship) — I cannot express my indig- 
nation. Tell me directly— Have you seen that gentle- 
man?’ laying a particular stress on tbe last word. 

44 Yes, my Lord, (replied Billy,) and so may you if 
you go to N° — there/’ pointing down the street. 4 W hat 
do you mean, Sir? — your insinuations are base. Bnt 
come, Sir, I’ll be satisfied — show me tbe way ;’ and 
Billy conducted his Lordship to tbe door. But what 
was the Admiral's surprise and chagrin to see the per- 
son be bad jnst been commending busily engaged in 
attending tbe sputtering bird, now almost burnt to a 
cinder! His back was towards them, bnt hearing 
some one behind, and concluding it w«s the proprietor 
of the rookery — 4 Come along, old Bet, a pretty kettle 
of fish I’ve made of it! — there’s the fleet getting under 
weigh, Bnd old shiver-the-wind will give inc a sermon 
as long as the main-top bow-line. Here’s the goose as 
brown as a berry, and I’ve burnt my Augers with the 
ladle/ This was too much for Billy — he roared till his 
sides shook. But who can paint tbe astonishment and 
embarrassment of the yoong Lieotenant, on taming 
round and seeing wbo was present ! 44 Old sbiver-tbe. 

wind is greatly obliged to you, Mr. E— , (said his 
Lordship, bowing and walkiog ofl ,*) anil now 1 shall 
know in whom to place confidence again Make ha«>te 
down to the barge, and wait till 1 come ;’’ and away be 
went. 44 Wbat’s the matter, what’s the nutter, Mr. 
E — ? (said Billy, almost convulsed with laughter on 
seeing the yonng Officer throw himself into the chair in 
an agoDy) — What's the matter? Why, tbe Admiral 
koows that Spit-head’s a naval station, and yoa are al- 
ways fond of imitating the philosophers of grease/’— . 
4 I’ll have satisfaction, Mr C — ; this is your doing/ 
— 44 So you shall, so you shall, (spreading a large sheet 
of brown paper, and packing the goose up in it.) You. 
put tbe goose upon me, you know — I clapp’d ft upon 
you — and now we ll go and saddle it upon the Admi- 
ral ;" and ofT they set for the boat, llis Lordship soon 
joined them, and the boat shoved off. 14 Wlmt, what 
is this smell, Coxswain ?" inquired the Admiral. 
“’Tis Mr. E — ’s goose, raj Lord/’ said Billy. 44 How 
is ibis that yon dare to presume upon my indulgence ?" 
— 44 Indeed, my Loid. I — I— the goose — I — 1 — ’’ re- 
plied the stammering Lieutenant. «• The goose — I — I ! 
(reiterated his Lordship,) what do you mean, .Sir?" 

, Bat Billy, seeing he had run bis cable out lo tbe clinch. 
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and that the old gentleman began to get serioue, made 
a thousand apologies, and explained the whole business, 
taking the blame to himself, and respectfullj entreating 
pardon where he bad so often obtained it before. Bui 
'twas not till the general action fongbt soon after that 
the Admiral was any way reconciled. “ How these 
balls Aiw said E— to Billy, both stationed on the 
quarter-deck. " Aye, aye, (retorted^ Billy) — Aye, 
aye, it pats one in mind of tbe goose.”— “ So, (ex- 
claim'd bis Lordship, who bad orerheard it, and turn’d 
abort round)— So you can’t forget the goose, Mr. C — ! 
Well, well, baste the French as well as you did the 
goose, and I shall he satisfied.” A few minutes after- 
ward, and the enemy dropt along side. The boarders 
came rushing from their qoarters, When Billy snatch’d 
up a cutlass, and springing from the nettings on to the 
Frenchman's deck, roared out, waring his sword, 
“Here’s ray spit; er’ry mon his bird, and I’ll tak 
gibbie and catting down all before him, though se- 
verely wounded, fought his way to the taffaril. E — 
was close at his side, and together they dowsed the 
colours, amid three cheers from all who witnessed the 
exploit. The cheers were retnrned by the hoarding 
party, for the finest ship in the enemy's squadron was 
now their own ; and many an old goose* at Greenwich 
lire* to tell the tail. An Old Sailor. 

• Goose , a nickname given to the pcuaiouer*. 


MOSQUITOS. 


adit iter liquidnm celercs neque commoret alts.’*— Vise. 

I was very tired, and went to bed about eleven, 
gt was a hot summer night, and so light was my 
r^om with the soft yellow beams of the moon, 
that it was long before I could win “ nature’s 
sweet restorer 99 to my eyelids. As I am a gen- 
tleman of an exceedingly thoughtful disposition, 

I was not at a loss for amusement. I began to 
run over the events of the day that was gone ; 
and after some little preamble, my meditations 
gathered around the pretty form of a certain 
lady of our city,* ana I lulled myself into a 
gentle slumber by thinking of her. I lay for 
some time in that most luxurious state between 
sleeping and waking— just on the boundary line 
of mortality — with half my senses yet clinging 
to this earth, and the rest already beginning to 
rove in the lightness of freedom through the 
realms of fancy. I was indeed in a most delight- 
ful state of mind, and scarcely felt the couch 
that gave rest to my weary frame. Fairy visions, 
beautiful as the hues of the rainbow, floated in 
mine imagination. The conceptions of fancy 
embodied themselves — the very wishes of my 
waking moments were half accomplished ; and 
I became as it were the mighty ruler of a world 
of mine own. Sometimes I thought I was fall- 
ing through the immensity of space, and passed 
by planets in my way ; but it was pleasant to 
me, and I seemed to be wheeling in graceful 
circles in the air, as in my younger days I have 
seen the eagle do, far away in the calm sky. 
Sometimes I thought I was sporting in the 
green meadow, romping and racing with the 
most lovely maidens that I had ever beheld ; 
and in a 1 ‘ preh pudor 99 1 dreamed I was actually 
kissing Mrs. L — In short, gentle reader, 
some Kind spirit had lifted me far above the 
scenes of earthly degradation, and I was revelling 
in the gay pleasures of another world. 

At length my fancy began to cut terrible 
capers. The pretty girls — the green meadows — 
and Mrs. L- — *s rosy lips— passed away ; and 
methought I beheld a battle. I stood upon the 
brow o? a rugged mountain. The sea dashed 
and foamed on one side, and the crash of war 
arose on the other. The wind blew in roaring 
whirlwinds, and bore the white foam of the 


ocean in snowy wreaths along the air. The sky 
was blacking with huge clouds, that rolled like 
a troubled ocean immediately over onr heads. 
The lightning burst through the gloom in bright 
sheets of fire, or quivered in terrible lustre along 
the dark sky, as though its mighty vault had 
been reut in twain. The thunder crashed along 
the heavens with a noise as if ten thousand 
worlds had tumbled together and shivered into 
! ! ruins. I turned mine eye from the stormy 
clouds to gaze upon the fight. I saw warriors 
bestriding fiery horses — they rushed over the 
! shrieking bodies of the dying, aud mingled their 
( might in one terrible thunder of ruin. Sabres 
1 flashed — the thunder and the cannon shook the 
earth with their mingled tumult. Shrieks, 
shouts, and the clashing of arms, sounded in 
mine ear, and I was about to fly away from the 
scene, when I saw in the very midst of the 
battle, the form of a beautiful woman : her 
raven ringlets were streaming in the wind, and 
her white hands uplifted in terror at the desola- 
tion around. I was rushing to her relief, when 
I saw a huge ruffian approach to her side — he 
seized hen silken ringlets — he tore them from 
her head — and dared, in the insolence of his 
triumph, to grasp her throat ; and the shriek, 
that arose above the storm of war, was answered 
by a laugh. Another, and another, roughly 
seized the beautiful being : until I shouted 
revenge, and rushed to her rescue. Many a 
bright blade flashed around me, many a swift 
bullet whizzed by mine ear* but I tore the 
falchion from the clenched hand of a dying 
wretch, and mingled in the battle. The fofty 
figures of my enemies bore back at my approach. 
I cut my way to the terrified girl : and wtien she 
saw her brutal iniulters gnashing their teeth at 
my feet — she sprang to my side, and clung to 
my bosom. A giant monster struck at her 
white forehead. I turned inv wrath on him — 
his blade shivered into a thousand atoms — I 
cleaved his coward skull to the jaw, and he fell 
shrieking from his horse. Dreadful were my 
struggles — terrible was my revenge. I bore her 
back amidst the maddened fun' of all around — 
sprang with ray lovely burden upon a fleet 
steed; the noble animal fled like the wind ; the 
clouds disappeared as we rode ; the sun shone 
again in bright cheerfulness — the birds sung 
music to our way — and in a few moments me- 
thought wc were in one of the most beautiful 
countries I ever saw, and heard the clang of 
war only as some gentle breeze bore it at iuter- 


mosquito at whose approach the MchasW 
spell was broken, and erery vestigeof n» 
vision melted away— it was too bsd-itl 2 
miserable. I — • * 


• New York. 


lqy «P°n ray couch in a state d 
most pitiable melancholy, resuming over Z 
sad certainty that I was only mv poor tan* 
self— that I had not been the wonder of 4. 
world — that I bad not ever teen a battle, iy 
not rescued lovely innocence from rum y 
instead of cleaving the brutal ruffian ftwb 
stead, I had been, in all human probatt. 
flourishing away at my poor y 

post, or heating, mayhap, the meek awtu*. 
sisting form of my own pillow. 

Pity me, indulgent reader; but doootho^ 
wheu I assure you, upon mine honour, I ^ 
exceedingly indignant; and what inm^sr 
passion to a most alarming degree, 
that the little rascal kept humming Aon fiT 
face — now sailing around mine ear— thmoKte 
a few flourishes about my nose— and wate, 
with the most perfect sangfroid, alighting 
my very cheek. I struck my face with ill M 
might, in hopes of crushing the iotradtrti 
death, hut he escaped from the blows, asd ill 
their fury fell upon myself. I begin to btw- 
rageous, and had already fretted mvself into » 
copious perbpi ration, when to mv inexpmnMe 
delight, the fury of the besieger abated— 1 ksi 
his hum dying away in the distance — feeldr, ad 
more feeble, it just reached mine ew-uil 
could distinguish it no more. 

I flung myself upon iny pillow, gad afuu 
few moments repose, a gentle slumber ben 
again to steal over iny scutes— mi#ee]f«cl(«i; 
the miseries of mankind were again pm? 
rapidly from my recollection ; my spirit fejn 
again to float through the creation of finer, d 
mingle with the vissfonary wonders iffe 
dreaming world. I was just forgetting 
and all my sorrows, when — “ lerri&it £&? 
the approaching music of my Jong-leggedfiiod 
was audible away off in the farthest wmr of 
the room ; and, to my utter coosuniiion, I 
could distinguish the varied hum oftermlof 
his companions. The persecuted fttnrinsE, 
when he beheld, for the fifth time, the trial- 
ing phiz of bis, waggish pursuer, and esdawd 
in the miserable consternation of his 1»1 Mr 
heart, “Begar; here's Monsieur Tonsoncaa 
again,” did not. feel half the vexation lap 
ricnced from my nocturnal visitor. In thti* 
of comfort, thought I, when will inisfottua 

j „ end? Gently and playfully sported the 

vals to our car. Reader, reader, who shall tell p fellows, before they thought fit in their *isd« 

to sit down to supper. They sailed rou*i m 
round ; now retiring, so as to flatter mv 
with the vain hope that they were learn? a? 
for ever ; and then coming Ireldly wirim a 
inch of my nose. Unbjppy man, thought l 
upon what trifles does your peace depend. I 
called my stoicism to my aid, and determined te 
sleep in spite of them. Yes, thought I, ritbwj 
opening mine eyes, for I was very sleepy wtk w 
my vexation, I will not let so small a troaw 
cause a single sorrowful”—! was ioteimpw ii 
ray soliloquy by. a sharp sting on my forehead, 
upon which my philosophy and: eqsa&wity 
vanished, I was compelled to act upsn tl* 
sive* I tried to catch some of tliem as they 
by me. I whirled around the ribthes. io tKfj 
of burying them in its folds. Alas ! ahs- ij* 
no sooner composed myself to rest again, nn» 
the foolish supposition that I had drive* tw 

away, than tne same everlasting hum 

whizzing about mine ears, and sailing aj" 
most provoking composure around even 
of ray face. At length l sprang on* 
despair— opened . tha windows -and 1 dww °* ■ 


the happiness of my bosom, when I bore my 
pretty maiden from the saddle, and felt that we 
were free ! Roses clustered in blushing wreaths 
around us, and perfumed breezes kissed away 
the drops that exertion had gathered to my 
brow. I looked upon the being I bad rescued : 
and, looking— I loved. She smiled upon roe — 
her lips parted — she was beginning to speak, 
when the voice of a distant trumpet broke upon 
our ears. Nearer, and more near, came the fatal 
sound ; sometimes breathing soft music, but as 
it approached it gave a long loud thundering 
twang, and — I awoke. The miry scene vanish- 
ed ; but the sound of the trumpet continued. I 
lifed myself in my couch — aud, gracious fathers l 
it was & mosquito ! a little vile rascally mosquito 
was flourishing in all the glory of long legs and 
sharp sting, around the very pinnacle of mine 
unhappy nose l 

Now, was ever such a misfortune? To be 
dragged down from the fairy realms of imagina- 
tion — from blushing cheeks and blushing roses — 
from fame— and victory — and love — to be torn 
away from these pleasures by the humming of a 
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room, and paced the floor in augry sleeplessness. 
A gentle breeze came inarmaring into the 
chamber, and bore away my tormentors. I 
looked out upon (tie silent world. The beauti- 
ful streaks of morning were Just stretching along 
the eastern sky. 1 felt a little soothed by the 
beauty of the scene ; my irritation gradually 
subsided — I flung myself again on my couch, 
and the bright beams of the morning sun awoke 
me from a refreshing slumber. When I aroge, 
I happened to cast my eyes upon the white 
washea ceiling, aud there 1 beheld a mosquito 
reposing his delicate frame, after the fatigues of 
the night. I mounted a table aud two chairs — 
softly and carefully raised my extended palm, 
and gave a most terrible slap. There was blood 
on the place when I got down, and happening to 
look in the glass, I found my teeth set tqgethar, 
in a most revengeful manner. 


MARY M'CLEOD. 


- " O'er thee the secret shaft 


That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded boar 
Of noon, flies harmless ; and that very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of Seraphs whispers peace to thine ! 11 


The wisdom of the Persian adaffe— “Begin 
nothing of which thou hast not well considered 
the end,” need not be illustrated better than by 
the catastrophe of 4be following melancholy 
story, in which the eloquence of Sterne could 
. hastily be required to render its termination 
additionally appalling; — fiction need not lend 
her aid to render the colouring more attractively 
impressive. 

It was hardly possible to imagine the exist- 
ence of a more amiable spirit than that which 
actuated the conduct of the charming Mary 
M*Cleod. The circle of friends which had as- 
sembled at the house of her uncle, at Lubec, in 
Danish Pomerania, was composed of rather a 
large family circle of the youth of both sexes, 
and they formed a constellation of no ordinary 
interest ; for there was more than one youthful 
Tyro of the number, of acknowledged talents, 
and yet none whose acquired principles could 
render the fondest parent solicitous to prevent 
the object of its, affections from being blasted 
by its contagious influence. Amid all their 
dancing and revelry — in the deepest warmth of 
sparkling disputation — Mary M‘Cleod always 
held a foremost rank ; and, without intruding 
herself forward as the arbitress of any other 
person’s opinion, she in reality gave a tone to 
that of the whole — for those who could not be 
couvinced by the strength of her reasoning, 
were always ready to admire the manner in 
which it was delivered, and were always willing 
to believe that her eyes said less than her other 
arguments. 

Boasting, one evening, how little she was 
eubject to the impressions of fear, it was re- 
solved, by her thoughtless juvenile associates, 
tiiat an attempt should be made tp expose what 
they considered vanity in the extreme; with 
this view, after some consultation, thev resolved 
to introduce into her bed a portion of a human 
skeleton, with its head reclining upon a pillow, 
imagining that, when the unfortunate subject of 
this memoir should undraw the curtains of her 
bed, an involuntary senwm would expose that 
even her fears could be easily worked upon. 
They listened, wben she had retired from the \ 
dance, with no ordinary silence ; but for such j 
an exclamation they listened in vain ; no scream • 
— not the least sound was heard; — the light of^ 
the lamp, too, was extinguished, after a seem- * 


inglv long interval, and all was apparently 
buried in a profound, uninterrupted silence. 
Concluding, therefore, that the fearless maiden 
had seen the skull, and removed it in silence, 
they retired with some little disappointment at 
the ill success of the plan they had laid to 
alarm her. In truth, Mary M’Cleod had not 
seen the horrid spectacle; she reposed in the 
same bed with a human skull, totally ignorant 
of so appalling a sight, and slept as sound as 
innocence always will, in peace by its side. 
The moon rising during the night, shed its rays 
through the window of her room, full upon the 
head of the skeleton, presenting an object 
barely visible to the eye, and for that reason 
more horridly awful than language could attempt 
to describe, more especially as there were uo 
objects distinctly present to the eye which could 
dispel any dreadful illusion which such a spec- 
tacle, under such circumstances, could give rise 
to. Upon this scene, arranged by an unfortu- 
nate occurrence of events, as if laid out by the 
hand of a demon, beamed the bright eye of 
Mary M‘Cleo<l, as she awoke from a dream — 
fell like the sparkling eye of an angel hovering 
over chaos. The shock was too exquisitely hor- 
rible to be endured ; her fine spirits could not 
withstand the blow ; and but a few minutes suf- 
ficed to convert the soaring spirit of her whose 
wit had lately abashed even tne most presump- 
tuous, into that wild horror-stricken essence 
which directed the wild motions of a beauteous 
unfortunate maniac. 

Listen, said the wife of the worthy host, a 
physician of long practice in the most benevo- 
lent of the sciences — Listen to that curious, 
long-continued l«ugh ! it is suvely the laugh of 
your favourite, Mary M'Cleod! in a few mo- 
ments all the inmates of the house were assem- 
bled at the door of the room, which contained 
the beauteous form from whence this wild laugh- 
ing emanated ; it paused for a feiv moments, 
and then again proceeded — again it ceased, and 
all became silent as the grave. Again the laugh 
went on — no entreaties could stop it — all ques- 
tions passed away unheeded. It sounds, said 
one of the servants, as if it was approaching 
the window. This suggestion roused the weep- 
ing energy of the worthy doctor: lie hastily 
burst open the door, and rushed into the room ; 
but his benevolence came too late, for the un- 
fortunate subject of the story had precipitated 
herself to the ground, and was borne back, by 
her agonized companions, more dead than alive. 
The doctor soon foresaw that the injury she had 
received would render all care useless— death 
had marked her for his own. The incessant 
care, however, which was bestowed upon her, 
brought her from a state of torpor to some little 
feeling. Her half-dead attendants had yet a 
hope for the best ; but death came on apace — 
no balm could cure an injured frame, whose an- 
gelic spirit was, if possible, still mote dread- 
fully wounded— her days of suffering were 
therefore few ; and on the morning in which she 
fled into the field where folly never riots, the 
bright spark of reason returned to her once 
again — all her powers of mind caiue back with 
renewed strength; and calling around her the 
weeping groupr, with whom she had parted but 
a few eveniugs before, she begged of them to 
forget her fate as completely as she forgave 
those who were the unintentional cause of her 
death. Do not iinagiue, said the retiring ungel 
■ — do not for one moment believe that 1 am 
sorry that the period is come when I shall be 
sot free from a pilgrimage which might, perhaps, 
have ended still more unfortunately, and might 
not have afforded so useful an example of the 


dangers of working upon the fears of any one; 
nor should I have been so tried, had hot my 
vanit/ laid claim to what no one ever possessed 
—a total absence of all fear. In all future pe- 
riods, amid the gay ‘scenes of life, wheU anger 
shall prompt you, you may recollect to forgive 
others as Mary M'Cleod forgave you; and if 
ever my spirit shall be deputed again to visit the 
earth, I shall, perhaps, be that very attendant 
j spirit, who, at that very moment, will bring 
back to your recollection the fate of Marv 
M‘Cleod. J 


ARM AND 80XSNCE8. 


IMPROVED LAMP. 

! M. Fresnal has lately constructed, In France, lamps 
; on the principle of M. Argsnd ; but having, instead of 
one circular wick, two or three of such, concentrically 
placed, and admitting op a free current of air between 
; each wick. The perfect combustion produced by the 
great heat and free access of air, to the oil thus volati- 
lised at top of the wicks, is said to be productive of 
very great advantages, as to perfection and economy of 
light. Flat wicks have for a long time in this coontry 
• been placed side by side, and near to each other, with 
, similar advantages, by Major Cochrane and others. 

VA RIETXB8. 

SWALLOWING SWORDS. 

It is not generally known, says a correspondent, that 
the joggling part of swallowing a sword, which has just 
produced so fatal a result to an awkward practitioner, 
and which Ramo Samee previously exhibited with so 
much eclat , is a very ancient conjuring trick, as appears 
from the following curious passage in Plutarch ; « From 
| hence resulted the pithiness of the Laconian speech, an 
instance of which we have in King Agis, who, when a 
pert Athenian laughed at their short swords, and said 
that the jugglers and mountebanks swallowed such upon, 
the stage, answered him, " Short as they are, we can 

give pur enemies a home thrust with them.” * 

Plutarch's Life of Lyaergue. 

SELFISHNESS. 

Some persons (we hope the number is small) ee«n. 
perfectly callous to every thing, wbiob does not imme- 
diately touch their owa persons. Sympathy is a stranger 
to their bosoms j love aad friendship, and every other 
geoeroon sentiment, is as iooomprebemiible to them, as 
tbe theory of light and shade is to a blind man. 

A man of this description, who was visiting the Va- 
tican at Rnme, “ after staring some time, with marks 
of terror, at tbe Laocoon group, at length recovered 
himself, exclaiming with a lough, “ Egad, I was afraid - 
these serpents would have left tbe fellows they Am 
devouring, and made a snap at me 1 but I am happy to 
recollect they are of marble.” — “I thank you, sir, moat 
heartily,” said another spectator, ° for patting me in. 
mind of that circumstance ; till yoa mentioned it, I was 
in agony for these two youths” 

A COMMON TUNE. 

A lady the other day, who bad made some progress 
on the piano, aod whose vanity prompted her to display 
proficiency on every possible occasion, asked another 
who was sftting by her, if she knew what she was play- 
ing t " I do,” answered her friend, " yoa play fc 
very often.” " But what is it ealled f* “ The fool,** 
returned the other. 


PORTRAIT. 

“ Could you not give a little expression to that coun- 
tenance?” said a gentleman to an eminent English 
pointer, who showed him a portrait that be had just 
fiinshed ; “ I bflve made that attempt already/' re- 
plied the painter. '* but. what tbe picture gained in 
expression, it lost in likeness ; and by the time there 
was a little common sense in the countenance, nobody 
knew for vhom it was intended. I was obliged, there- 
fore, to to .ke an entire new pictore, with the face per- 
fectly like, and perfectly meaningless ss yoa see it.” 
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KEEP COOL. 

Much good advice it given in these two words — 
ieep cool. There it an old proverb which says, “ When 
Passion takes the helm, the ship is in danger ; ” and few 
persons, we believe act from the impulse of feeling, 
witboat subsequent regret. “ Give me the man, (says 
Hamlet) who is not pa>sion*s slave, and I will wear him 
in my heart.” We presume our readers recollect the 
advice of the philosopher Athenodorus to Csesar, when 
the former was abont retiring from court, on account 
of his great age. •« Remember, Caesar, (said he) 
whenever you are angry, that you say or do nothing, 
until yru have distinctly repeated to yourself the four 
and twenty letters of the alphabet.” Upon this (says 
the historian) Cssar, catching him hastily by the hand, 
cried out, “ Stay, stay, Athenodorus ! I have need of 
thy presence longer still and so detained him another 
year. This incident is celebrated by the ancients as a 
rule of excellent wisdom, and does high honour to this 
intrepid and honest counseller to the world's master. 

DOMESTIC YEAST. 

Ladies who are in the habit (and a most laudable and 
comfortable habit it is) of making domestic bread, cake, 
&c. are informed that they can easily manufacture their 
own yeast, by attending to the following directions : 
boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons of water, 
for one boor. When milk warm, bottle it and cork it 
‘close. It will be fit for nse in twenty-four hours. One 
.pint of tbis yeast will make eighteen pounds of bread. 

charlotte and werter. 

A lady sometime ago took her daughter to tbe board- 
ing-school for the purpose oi education, when, after the 
first salutations were over, the matron fixed her eyea on 
some worked-piclure subjects in the parlour, and point- 
ing oat one more attractive than the rest, asked, 
** What is that?” “That, (replied the lady of the 
school) is Charlotte at the tomb of Werter.” •• Fell, 

I trow, (rejoined the cockney) it is vastly beautiful ! 
Betsy, my dear, you shall oork Charlotte at the Tab of 
Voter, 

THE DANDIES. 

That race of nondescript animals, which are now 
called dandies , or exquisites , were formerly called fops , 
and macaroni. The latter appellation arose from the 
following circumstance : u Folengio Tbeophilus, of 
Mantua, an Italian poet, gave tbe name of Macaroni to 
one of bis poems, from an Italian eake, which is sweet 
to tbe taste, hat has not the least alimentary virtue ; 
palling (on tbe contrary) the appetite, and cloying the 
stomach. These idle poems, thas called, consisting of 
buffoonery, became the reigning taste to Italy and 
Franoe ; fill, at last, every thing insipid, contemptible, 
and ridiculous, in character, dress, or behaviour, was 
finally summed up in the despicable appellation of « 
macaroni, or a fop.” 

OIL GAS. 

At a late meeting of the Edinburgh Oil Gas Compa- 
ny, Sir Walter Soott said, that be bad bad three months’ 
experience of Oil Gas light in his bouse at Abbotsford, 
and he conld assure the meeting, that nothing could be 
more pleasant, more useful, safe, and economical. He 
was sore the expense was not the twentieth part of 
what it formerly cost bim for oil and candles. Tbe 
light itself was greatly superior, was extremely cleanly, 
saved maob troable to servants, and did not produce 
the least smell, or the least injury. Not only could it 
be used in kitchens and dining-rooms, but it was ex- 
tremely useful in bed-rooms, where a flame could be 
kept up during the whole night so minate as to be 
scarcely perceptible, which could be enlarged to a pow- 
erful light in an instant at any hoar when wanted. It 
was also very safe, at least it was mneb safer than com- 
mon lights, for it was not oarried from place to place 
as common lights were, and unless combustibles were 
brought to it no danger conld arise. Tbe light was in- 
deed so convenient, cheap, and delightful, that were 
it once introduced, be was convinced it would be used 
within two years in every private house in Edinburgh. 


NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

Such extraordinary interest bat been excited by 
Captain Parry’s two Voyages, in search of a North- 
West passage, that any event having tbe least con- 
nexion with so adventurous an enterprise must be 
interesting. We are really glad to inform oar readers 
that such an event has happened in the arrival, in this 
town, of two Esquimaux Indians, from Baffin’s Bay. 
They are the only natives of that frozen region which 
are to he found on our hospitable aborts. — They are 
about twenty-five years of age, not fair indeed, bat not 
disagreeable in feature and expression. Their hair is a 
jet black, and nearly as strong as horse hair — Their 
dresses are singular, as might be expected, and any 
, lady desirous of seeing a new fashion, may behod in the 
j female’s attire, one, which if very ambitious of novelty 
and notoriety, she may adopt with very little chance of 
having her example followed. The man exhibits him- 
self in his canoe, which seems as secure as a li»> -boot, 
it being almost impossible to sink it. His fishing 
tickle, the dart with which he kills his food, his warlike 
weapons, sledge, and other articles of comfort, conve- | 
nience, and defence, famish half an hour’s pleasant ■ 
inspection for the carious as well as the inquisitive 
admirer of what is connected with the history of man. j 
We have visited these very interesting persons, and | 
we can wilhoat hesitation say, that we were gratified ) 
with what we saw, and should have been sorry if from 1 
neglect or carelessness we had not seen them. We 
shall now read with greater pleasure the descriptions ' 
which Captain Parry, Franklin and others give of tbe • 
Northern people, their habits and amusements, for every , 
•nch spectacle tends to enlarge the mind, andenables it j 
the better to comprehend what is related. These 
Esquimaux contrive lo amuse themselves with cards ! 
and toys ; they can read a little ; they have enjoyed [ 
tolerable health, except in tbe beat of summer, and they { 
appreciate the pleasures of a good fire They are 
accompanied by the Captain who brought them to Eng- 
land, and who is very polite in satisfying tbe enquiries 
of visitors. — These curiosities rosy be seen at the 
Exchange Rooms, Exchange-Street, from 1 \ till 3 in' 
tbe Morning, and from 5 till 9 in the Evening. — 
Admittance la. Children 6 d. 

gg ———— i 

CORRE SPONDENCE. j 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir. — The new Institution, concerning which inch 
exertions appeared lately to be making and snch expec- 
tations entertained, seems to be now almost forgotten. 

I hope it will not, however, be neglected. Any of 
your readers, who know any thing of tbe proceedings of 
the Committee which has beeu formed for promoting the 
ondertaking, would, I am sure, perform an acceptable 
service to many of their townsmen by affording some 
statements upon the subject. 

There appears to be much contrariety of opinion 
respecting a suitable place for the Institution. This 
point is, certainly, one of great importance. There are 
a few partioula^pmtive to the building that ought lo 
be kept in view oy those who have any influence in tbe 
matter. 

If lectures be connected with the Institution, a noisy 
part of tbe town could have no recommendation whirh 
could be a compensation for this advantage. In refer- 
ence to (his particular tbe building in Ring-street 
appeared to have been judiciously selected. Tbe piece 
of land in Mosley-street is, perhaps, in tbis respect, 
still better. 

As Manchester contains an increasing population, aod 
as tbe desire for information seems to increase still 
more rapidly, tbe edifice oqght to be made, at first, so 
capacious as to accommodate more persons than coaid, 
for some time, be reckoned upon. 

I have beard it mentioned in conversation that there 
was, some time ago, an intention to remove our Infir- 
mary to a more airy situation. If tbe intention has not 
been altogether given up, the wants of the new Institu- 
tion might, I think, supply an additional motive for < 
tbe proposed removal. 

The ultimate prosperity of tbe Institution would, as 
some of your correspondents have dearly shewn, be 
greatly promoted by abridging tbe privileges of the go- 
vernors in respect to the lectures. Those who contend 
for the present arrangements ou this point, (and I be- 


liere the, ire rer, few ie number) ihoeld be f(BlllW 
of (be fable of the dog end tbe sbidew. Thernruitt 
defeil their own object.. Wbeo it U too Ini lbt , J 
see and lament their error. 1 1 

From the tardiness of the proceeding* it do« CIH 
appear likely that tbe Institntion will be read* for ,* 
in the coarse of next winter. It would, therefore be 
probably desirable that a temporary place should be L 
cured for the purposes of tbe Institution. r 
It seems to me that it would be of service to lbt k* 
establishment if you could publish occasional rewrtj 
of the proceedings of meetings on the subjrct. There 
can be no reasonable motive for reserve ; tad 
would be an obvious advantage in keeping ap psbfe 
attention in reference to tbe project. Jo tbis pirthls 
your publication deserves credit for having done o#4 
You have famished the best letters which birr few 
I written on the occasion ; and you haTe produced, I W- 
I lieve, a greater number of articles upon the $%t! 

than all the other Manchester papers put togetkr. / 

| hope you will find tour very laudable labo»®f*. 

| couragement iu this case to be an occasion! fen* 
j congratulation. A Friend to Scuta 

! ADVERTISEMENTS . 

} LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 

! \f R DAVIES. Member of tbe Weraeriin Sritj 
of Edinburgh, of the Literary and I’hilosopfeioJ S**tr 
of Manchester. &c. and Private Teacher of M 4 theaiUin,CW 
I tni * ,r y» a,,rt Natural Philosophy, intend* to custarat in 
! LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, in the first tr«k of W 
next, at the apartment! of the Literary and J’bilosflfteat 
i ciety, George. Street. 

i The Course witl comprise abont Twrxn L*mtt», 

; illustrated by an extensive Apparatus, and byinrktrof 
j striking and interesting experiments. The LwUmsBlfc 
i delivered twice a week, at seven o'clock, on llosdij m 
I Thursday evenings, if tht»#c times be convenient to tkaije 
rity of the Subscribers. Terms: One Cornea writ Wf br 
Gentlemen, and One Guinea for Ladies and for YotsgPeiw 
under the age of fourteen. 

Tickets not transferable, excepting to member* of At or 
family. 

Subscriptions will be received at Mr. Sowler'i. St Ja* 
Square; Messrs. Clarke’s, Market-place*. Mr. TVs"*- 
Market-Street ; Messrs. Robinson and Bent’s, St. 
and Mr. Davies’s, Nu. fi, King-Street. 

PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRY, 

! And a abort Memoir of that interesting saibtseroht 
Lady. 

Was published on the 20 th of October, Prktb M. 
Roan-Tack, CUt Edges, 

POOLE’S ELEGANT POCKET ALBWU«1^ 

* Embellished with 1* Views and 5 PortreHi of Dufr 
gvlshed Characters* 

•Same time teas published, 
POOLE’S GENTLEMAN’S POCKET BOOK * 

bellished with a Portrait of 7/lv Royal JRghnut thM 
of York . — Price 2s. 6d. Roan-Tack, GUt Edges. 

London : Printed for John Pools, 8 Newgite-m*^ ** 
sold by all Booksellers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In answer to R. L’s note we bare only to say tint 
offering any remarks of oar own concerning Det»tn?-“* 
ties.— We, are of opinion, indeed, that they are «i*P 
when well conducted. — The ability to deliver oar iends«a 
with ease and fluency, which can only he aevrireri 
per stndy, is certainly a very desirable attaininmb-Ot 3 -?! 
has. perhaps, been too much neglected in MandtoW*-**" 
is the reason that our meetings on public occatfoas. 
on tb® subject of politics, learning, or religioo, excite#^ 
tie interest.— Weaball be gUd to receive any article* raft* 
ing Debating Societies from some of oar coottpow*” 11 * 
For the beautiful little poem, by Mrs. RarbeuU, 
the present Iris, we acknowledge ourselves indebted w* 
same gentleman who favoured as with a copy of bet u* 
on Life, both written in her 80th year. Neither of 
poems, we have reason to believe, was ever ponied brfso- 
We have to acknowledge communications from' Igw* i 
W. R. ; Peter; Quit; I. K . ; and P. W. H. 

Those subscribers who intend bwfing theft* 
volume of the Iris, and whose sets are usroaqpW*. *** 
quested to make early application for the d^desaa, * 
several of the numbers are nearly sold out . 

Manchester: Printed essed Published by HENRY 
St. Ann’s- Square ; to wham Adiertisemenis e* 
nicotians ( post paid; may be addressed. 
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MANNER. 

Refine the taste, and elevate the mind. 

I did not like it— there was something so im- 
perative in the tone — so harsh and haughty ; as 
though he had seen ill nature in my face, and de- 
termined to frighten me into respect. It was a- 
gainst mine importance — against mine honour 
and (for I am an exceeding fiery-tempered old 
gentleman) mine honour took the alarm immedi- 
ately. If he had only said, 44 Be so good, sir, as 
to get off ray toe ;” or, 44 Please not tread upon 
my foot, sir, ;” or if he had softened the com- 
mand into something like a request, it would 
have been well : hut sternly and angrily, 44 Get 
off ef mv toe ! will you ?” By all the dear cour- 
tesies o( life, it was the most ungenerous way of 
asking a favour he could possibly have chosen. 

I stepped aside, however, for I would not wan- 
tonly torture even a worm ; but I did not feel at 
all satisfied with myself or him. Indeed, Mr. 
Editor, I was very angry, and the worst of it was, 
I did not know how to vent my spleen. I would 
have knocked him down; but he was a huge 
square-shouldered fellow, with a hand like a 
giant. Besides, if I had punished him as he de- 
served, there's the law. And report, too— what 
would my friends say, If I should knock a man 
down, because he asked me not to tread upon 
his foot? No, I would not create as much confu- 
sion in the room : but I soon after, to my great 
satisfaction, found an opportunity to tell him, 
•« You must puli off your hat, sir !” and made 
him so angry, that even to this day, when we 
pass each otner in the street, we both hold up 
our heads so high, and look as fierce, as we pos- 
sibly can. Now all this would have been pre- 
vented, had he only possessed the manner of a 
true gentleman, and said, 44 Be so kind, sir, as to 
stand off ray foot." 

Be assured, Mr Editor, there is something. in 
the manner in which a word is said, or an action 
performed, that may entirely change its signifi- 
cation. An expression of the lip, a passing blush 
upon the cheek, a single glance from the eye, 
may soften the harshed word into a kindness, or 
a positive refusal into a reward as great as the 
one denied. 

When Queen Elizabeth was leaning her royal 
ear to catch the fascinatiog whispers of the 
noble Leicester, we are told by a great writer, 
that she drew up her form in all its dignity, as 
she said, 44 No, Leicester, it can never, never be.” 
One would suppose that the word of England’s 
queen woiild have passed with her subjects ; but 
there was a rich tenderness that trembled in her 
voice — a fond, lingering, tell-tale, something that 
rioted in her down-cast eye — a magic manner 
breathing around her, that flung out golden fa- 
vours, in rich profusion, to the man she loved, 
and created hopes too powerful for even her 
words to dstroy. 

There are some persons in this world, who 
seem created with a thousand fairy enchauttncnts 
woven around them. Say what they will— do 
what they will — scold, frown, or applaud— there 
is still the same beautiful manner, softening and 


brightening in every word, pnd breathing its dear, 
mysterious influence in every look. Such a one 
was my niece, Caroline M . 

A few years ago, 1 found it necessary to leave 
iny home ; and the day before my departure, I 
rode up to her summer residence, to pay my 
farewell visit to her, and her sister Annette. I re- 
collect the day well : it was a beautiful summer 
afternoon, as we all stood upon the lon£ piazza, 
with my good horse pawning in impatience for 
ray return. The son gleamed upon us through 
the trees, that waved their rich foilage around 
the house. The honey-suckle, that had clamber- 
ed up one of the white columns, like the tender 
caresses of a fond child reposing its rosy cheek 
upon the bosom of its mother, flung out rich per- 
fume to the air. There were blushing roses 
clustering around us; and, as I kissed cheeks 
as beautiful as they, I felt myself gradually yield- 
ing to the influence of the scene. The rougher 
and loss elevated reflections of my mind passed 
away, and 1 felt the enthusiasm and ardent spirit 
of times long gone by, stealing with all its witch- 
eries upon my foolish old heart. I was awake to 
every impression, and then I observed the diffe- 
rence between the manner of Caroline and An- 
nette. 

Annette was a more cold and stately beauty 
than her sister. Her features, indeed, were re- 
gular ; her complexion was fair and fine, and her 
eye large and piercing ; but there was a pasion- 
less hauteur in her demeanour, a cold stoical 
character in all her beauty, that I felt new plea- 
sure in turning to look on the gay, pretty Caro- 
line. 

She was different from Annette — as much so, 
as the monarch eagle, that wings its way, stately 
and proudly, through sunshine and cloud, is un- 
like the beautiful dove that would nestle in the 
bosom of every being it loved. She was not so 
tall as her sister. There was more of the rose in 
her cheek ; she smiled oftener ; and her eye, 
though not so large and pensive as Annette’s, 
was far, far more lively and expressive. There 
was a brightening tenderness iq them that went 
to the heart — a sweetness, 

“ Now here, and now there, giving warmth at it flics 

** From the lips lo the cheeks, and the cheeks to the eyas." 

animated her beautiful face, and made her that 
dear, fascinating being that no one could look 
upon but love. 

With the freedom of an old unde, I kissed An- 
nette’s cheek, when I left her; and her thin, 
well-forhied lips spoke words, 44 Good by, uncle, 
I hope soon to see you again,” with their accus- 
tomed smile ; but it haa not the charm — there 
was no magic in it — it did not go so direct to the 
heart as to start the tear into my eye. 

She could not have said much more to a spin- 
dle-shanked old gentleman like in y self ; but she 
might have said it differently. She could have 
given a little more tenderness to the last 
words she might ever speak to her old uncle. 
But no ; her lips wore tne same character as it 
wq 9 wont to; and the last tones of her undisturb- 
ed voice died away as cooly upon mine ear as 
though we had parted but for a. single day ! 


It was not so with Caroline, when she pressed 
the hand I extended to her, and 4 with a smile on 
her lip, and a tear in her eve,’ bade the last adieu 
to her poor uncle. The dear girl tried to smile 
away her grief, and be cheerful at her parting ; 
but it would not do — the big tear came unbidden 
to her eye, and her silver voice was rich with all 
the tender affection of a lovely and devoted girl. 
There was a manner in her looks that showed 
how different a 44 good by” might be. 1 kissed a- 
way the tear from her cheek, as I drew her to- 
wards me, and pressed her in my arms. Visions 
of past times began to float in miue imagination. 
I recollected the bright scenes of my early loves ; 
when young, and handsome, and gay, I had fold- 
ed others in my arms, and kissed tne fond tears 
from cheeks as beautiful as hers. I began to feel 
a melting jn my own bosom ; and, old and gray- 
headed as I was, I do actually believe that I was 
half in love with Caroline’s own dear self. 

Be that as it may, the sun was departing in so- 
litary grandeur behind the western hills, when I 
broke from the fascinations of Caroline’s manner. 
I kissed her dear lip as it said 44 Good by” wiped 
away a tear, said a single 44 God bless you” and 
the next moment was on my swift horse, dashing 
at full gallop down a steep' hill, with Caroline’s 
44 good by” still echoing, with all its soft, rich 
tenderness, in mine ear. 

When I was tossing on the midnight deep, far 
from that lovely scene, I often lulled myself into 
a slumber by dwelling on the simple sweetness 
of Caroline’s 44 good by” 

Theodore. 


TO YOUTH. 


Here Troth discards the dress which Fiction lent. 
And clothes herself in sober argument. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM IN EARLY 
PURSUITS. 

The language of experience may be spoken 
with boldness. It is the duty of every man to 
lay the gleanings of his observation, as well as 
his after-thoughts upon scenes in which he has 
been a principal actor, before those, who, young- 
er than liimself, are travelling after him, witii 
an eagerness indicative of credulity, and the want 
of a settled aim. 

Arrived at a period of life when early actions 
and early projects appear in their proper light, 
and when the world and man’s relative situation 
in it, are seen under the guidance of reason and 
truth, I deem it iny privelege, as well as my 
duty, plainly and sincerely to offer to those who 
have yet to tread the ground which 1 have pas- 
sed, a few items of caution and advice. 

With a feeling of the deepest interest, I would 
warn the ardent, aspiring youth, of the quick- 
sands on which my hopes, my peace, and almost 
every blessing of existence, except honour , have 
been jeopardized. 1 adress myself to every hekrt 
just opening to the emotions of ambition ; to all 
whose generous natures pant for eminence and 
honourable distinction ; to all who can feci that 
the good Creator in forming man after His own 
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bright image, intended that His creature should ■ 
glorify Him by the practice of virtue, and should 
secure peace of conscience by industry and tut- 
fulness. 

"To' prove the sincerity of my intentions, I do 
some violence to my pride by giving, for the 
benefit of my young readers, my own (I fear 
not uncommon) history. 

LikA many others, my father’s good name, a 
healthy constitution, and a warm heart, were 
my only inheritance; of consequence! was ex- 
posed to many privations and sorrows. But life 
tints new; the world beautiful; my heart was 
pure, and light, and irtnocent ; and often, when 
a tear bedimmed one cheek, the smile of joy 
illumined the other. My friends told me that 
I was destined to build up my own fortune, or 
to starve. But inspired by an active enthusiasm 
I seldom permittea gloomy thoughts to shroud 
the fair sunshine of my mind. Through a kind 
Providence, opportunities of a competent edu- 
cation offered. They were cheerfully embraced ; 
and during those most blessed days of existence, 
the summer days, when the whistling school-boy 
parades his well-stored satchel, I can say with- 
out vanity, that I had no competitor more in- 
dustrious or more eager to excel. 

• My labours were rewarded in the acquirement 
of useful practical knowledge ; my friends were 
pleased, and, at the age of fifteen, the path of 
future travel was marked out for me ; it seemed 
devious, rugged, and beset with difficulties ; but 
conscious of the necessity, and also, conscious 
that perseverance and application would make 
all things easy, I ventured upon the path, elate 
and confident. I was ambitious, patient of fa- 
tigue, and I knew that, upon myself alone de- 
pended the character of my future fortunes My 
friends declared that my genius would ensure 
prosperity ; would bend all circumstances to its 
purpose: they praised my ardour ; they applaud- 
ed my assiduity. I felt an internal conviction 
that their applause was just; that their praises 
were deserved. The feeling was sweet, and it 
urged me on to higher exertion. 

Thus passed three years delightfully and ho- 
nourably. My prospects were bright as the un- 
touched sun ! Already, in beautiful prospective, 

I beheld the sequestered cottage, where, sur- 
rounded by verdure and blossom — blessed with 
peace of soul — soothed by the smile of chaste 
affection, and lulled by the music of the happy 
family. I should calmly pass the closing hours 
of life, rewarded by ray own reflections ; es- 
teemed, beloved, and spoken of by the virtuous ; 
moderately using the blessings which early in* 
dustry baa procured. 

Fair visions of an innocent heart ! bright cre- 
ations of youth’s houyant fancy ! like light that 
dances on a summer sea, ye illumined while ye 
adorned, but ye passed fleetly aud for ever, like 
stars that set in winter clouds ! 

Behold the picture reversed. “ Why have 
those talents availed you nothing? Why have 
friends been estranged, hopes dcstroyea, and 
the sky of life enwrapt in storm ?” These are 
questions, my young reader, which naturally 
arise in jour mind ; and, at the age of twenty- 
four, with a shattered constitution, a purse un- 
tenanted, and aimless as to the future, 1 am 
prepared in sorrow, and in remorse to answer 
them. 

Those questions can be solved by one sentence 
— My heart was good in its intentions , but I 
wanted system in business, and stability of cha- 
racter. As time rolled on, and my faculties ex- 
panded, the illusive charms of fancy captivated 
me, and instead of pursuing with enthusiasm, 
the profession selected by kind friends, and ap- 


proved by my. own feelings, I wanderetf forth ; ble men ” of the day, resorted to noisv <Wl 
among the wilds of literature, and the weed- mation, until, unable to make themselves u!!i 
grown wildefness of the world, and strove to at- they would leave the field, conquered 
tain to perfection in all things; and thus, desert- roar of iny artillery- I was praised— was : 
ing the study which had once been my pride, 1 ted to dine with the “ men of Genius •’ 5 
became as every person pursuing a similar what a charming condescension tfe? would h 
course must become, superficial in all things, notice my unstudied jests! how ready tori? 1 
Method became irksome to me — the details of I way to niy arguments ! how willing to lfeS!i 
the business bv which I was to live were viewed ' In every sentence which 1 then uttered. tU 
by me as galling chains upon my aspiring mind j discovered the wit of Foote, or the elegance ai^ 
— my thoughts, no longer turned towards one force of Sheridan f How often hare I hea 
object, restive and impatient, strayed toother taken most cordially by the hand by JqjU 
things, and in the fatal infatuation of the mo- Squires, nay even by Governors. How ofea 
ment, I stigmatized my more confined and in- lias my coat of sober black been lighted bn i 
dustrious competitors as poor plodding wretches, smile of some' great man. In those dars of 
whose souls glanced not beyond the vulgar splendid projects I bad many friends: « % 
sphere of business, with expressions equally pro- j all foretold the progress I should make,* J 
found or silly, just as the reader pleases. promised liberally. I was exhalted 


Instead, as was once inv custom, of devoting 
my hours of leisure to suen publications as tend 
to develope the intricacies of real life — to better 


to develope the intricacies of real life — to better 
the heart oy unfolding to its view the unassailable 
beauties of truth , or such as have an immediate 
reference to the essential arts and sciences, and 
attemper the faculties of man to the performance 
of the duties of his station, I now read, with in- 
discriminate avidity, abominable verse , or ques- 
tionable poetry ; or revelled, with the delirium 
of a voluptuary, among the empoisoning flowers 
of romance. I am not averse from your un- 


promised liberally. I was exhalted a tor? 4*: 
ness — nonsense ! it was contempt* fa, 
mean. “ Nature intended you for maim 
greater,” they ull said; they were my M 
I was, in mv own opiuion, the Atlas oftheix^ 
litical world. I aspired to all the dignities, 
to all the immunities of an office, which, io 
these times, seems to consist in much self®, 
portance, many lucious dinners, and little todo. 

But — there is a time and a season for iH 
things, says the wise Solomon. He speakstrutk 
The purposes of our “ men of genius,” uitln 
of our “ great men,” were answered; ickra 


bending the mind over such reading ; but, feel- J came over the aspect of my affairs, like t Aid 
ingly, would say, beware of its tyranny! Fatal j over the brightness and beauty of theHmt*. 
was its influence to me ! and it will ever prove I began to observe a mysterious altmtiooia 
the bane of the enthusiast, if his propensities [ the deportment of my political friends tow* 
are not governed by the strong arm of judg- j me; my pride was wounded, my fears Iodide 
ment. alarm ; they passed me with faces averted ; tksr 


vinced by maturer reason that man does not in- 
habit a world of the imagination; that fancy 
and fiction are the very antipodes of philosophy 
and fact, I find it impossible to correct the evil. 
Such reading acted upon my ardent tempera- 
ment like fire upon flax. I became a poet, (at 
least in my own estimation,) and flourished 
away in all the glory and rapture of newspaper 
immortality. Nothing in the form of paper es- 
caped the inflictions of my insatiate pen. I 
wrote verses in day-books and legers ; I cut ver- 
ses upon trees, and many a vine-clad bower bore 
witness to the fertility of my genius. I had an 
hundred projects iu iny head at once — I com- 
menced a novel, wrote half of a tragedy, and a 
few &raps of a comedy ; I also finished a melo- 
drama, which some of my kind friends — “ gen- 
uine men of taste,” pronounced superior to the 
“ Seige of Tripoli ,” or even that sounding work 
for posterity, the M Mountain Torrent !” — Oh! 
then how sweet it was to hear the black-eyed 
maiden whisper to her simpering swain, u there 
he goes,” the young poet ; my heart was full 
of happiness to hear even a dustman sing my 
latest song ! 

But the sphere of poetry was now too confined. 
1 turned politician , and was ever received with 
the most unbounded applause at many places, 
which shall be nameless. I wrote circulars, 
distributed tickets, harangued at the polls, and 
punctually attended all those “ numerous and 
respectable” general meetings, which occurred 
for the time being. There was no place where 
the voice of debate could be heard, where I was 
not. I was clapped on the shoulder by the 
“ men ofgcnius” who led our party, with the 
honied expression of “ a very promising young 
man.” Wien I could not defeat my opponents 
by sound argument, and the irresistible force of 
calm reasoning, I, like many other “ honoura- 


their doors. and their hearts, were then tm 
closed against such as me ; they crow fie 
street whenever their eyes would eoctmateroioe 
and nothing could insult them more tka tony 
that a young man, without money, ndvitboot 
the claims of family , had ever dine<k «r issoci- 
ated with them ! If they spoke of «,iua 
but to say. “He is a silly enthus**;* “l* 
has wasted his time, his talents, anil KiW* 
in the service of the party ;” “it is strange ibt 
every poor assistant should expect us to mw 
him after the tear is over !” “ w hat a foalVj I 
had better have attended to his busing ■ 
permitted richer men to embark upon the*** 
politics.” “ Pitiful fool ! why he must atom* 
beg ; well, let him, it will teach others ik® 
lesson.” Such ivas the language of cold-barW 
baseness, which they then held— I sbuddttes 
I started, I awoke !**•*•* Baraxr 


THE PRIMROSE. 

Hash’d to repose the insidious blijt 
Id distant nmrmurs dies away, 

I mark the melting snow -drift's waste, 
Dissolv’d by Sol's untimely ray. 

Fallacious verdure decks the mo!d, 

The woodlark prunes his trembling wia{. 

The hawthorn’s silken bnds unfold, 

And fondly bail a dubious spring. 

Yet soon, on clouds tempestuous borne. 
The scowling war shall wiater 

Again shall drooping nature mourn, 
Assail’d with aggravated rage. 

Child of a fkaml in evil hoar 
Yon primrose lifts it* intact bead • 

Ill-fated — unsuspecting flow’r, 

"Why leave tby genial mossy bed I 
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Ere long, the treacherous parent raj 
Tint bade thj opening beauties bloom, 

Shall tee that tender form decay, 

Regardless of a nursling's doom. 

Rude blasts shall wound thj gentle bead, 

Chill frosts thj smiling face deform ; 

And Innocence in vain maj plead 

To save thee from the ruthless storm. 

As here — the mnse affects the shade, 

Far from the gaj world’s flippant throng, 

Humblest of flow'rs that deck the glade ! 

Tbj fate suggests the moral song. 

Oft as Imposture weaves the lore 
The unguarded hoiom to bet raj ; 

Designing Caution laughs secure, 

While simple Feeling, falls a prey. 

$ 


A WEEK IX LONDON. 


( Concluded from our last.) 


The Scenes in the King's Bench , are, how- 
ver, widely different to those of some other 
irisons, and Newgate presented to us a dread- 
ul sight, although a recent classification of the 
risoners has added much to the comfort and 
iiscipline of the place. Meu and women were 
umbled together in one general mass, and it 
ras truly painful to see and contemplate, the 
ontrasts. Here was a delicate female incarce- 
•ated for a crime which the villany of seduction, 
inA her consequent exclusion from her relations, 
lad cao&d her to commit, pining in hopeless 
nd unavailing sorrow ; — before her a wretch 
ardened by repeated iniquities, and bronzed 
\v innumerable transgressions, making a mock 
f her miseries, whilst all the coarse iudeliea- 
ies of brutal auxiliaries were brought in aid of 
minding a heart, torn by conflicting passions, 
ad which, I will venture to affirm, was dissol- 
ing itself into penitence through tears of her 
eart’s blood. I took this helpless individual 
tide, or rather led her—her poor frame was ex- 
msted — she told me, in language not to he 
isunderstood, but coupled with the greatest 
•licacy, of her first fall, of her past sorrow, 
id her present misery. Would any of your 
aders believe, that Man , the designed pro- 
ctor of woman, could add to the tortures of an 
lhappy female? but I mention this afflicting 
terview, not because it is still reeking on my 
emory, but to convince your readers what so- 
fty it is possible to find in London. I do not 
sh to chronicle an act which every Man would 
ve done, hut to demonstrate the sad associ- , 
on of inebriety with misfortune — too often 
med a a a practice , instead of being pitied as 
null. — I offered her a few shillings, which she j 
used as perfect dross to her, but taking niv 
id, and looking wistfully in my face said, ! 
fill you my dear friend brings me in a drop of j 
P f — I could not refuse— it was a comfort 
[ a destruction — I went out and brought her j 
c bane and antidote ” she laid herself down ; 
her wretched couch, and thus her slumber 
elicited by artificial, which no natural means 
id produce, 

“ Oh think not ye who sober ere 

That they who diink arc lost to shame. 

Look at the soul’s distressing war, 

AnJ do not vilify their name.” 

have been perhaps too tedious, but to those j 
our readers who may chance to go to Lon- : 

, I could wish to recommend, whenever j 
r would go from the city fo Westminster, i 
safest ana the cheapest way is to take a boat 


from the Stairs at any of the nearest bridges ; 
united to much personal comfort, the jostling of 
that busy scene in the Strand is avoided, and 
you are there in one fourth of the time — citizens 
from their birth had never found it out till I 
informed them, for with all their assumed con- 
sequence, and outside importance, they are the 
most shallow of all men I ever met in my tra- 
vels. An example will illustrate this, though 
accompanied witn some merriment : — We were 
passing down the Thames with other boats, and 
a gentleman had the tail of his coat in the water , 
another, in the true cockney phraseology called 
out, but in a sudden and alarming manner from 
the boat behind, “ La! sir, your coat’s on fire!** 
It had the intended effect to alarm the subject 
of the accident, but though he had not an idea 
beyond this thought, he was “applauded to the 
very echo,” “which” did “applaud again! ” 

And now. Sir, in general terms, I must bring 
my descriptive account to a close, by observing 
that, on all occasions , an especial regard should 
he paid to the pocket— whether by legitimate or 
f7/egiiimatc depredators. Sorry I am, as an 
Englishman, to say, that London is a den of 
thieves. Look at the late melancholy catastro- 
phe, — but I trust you have no such readers, 
and yet as a public Journalist , it is an impera- 
tive duty to run the chance and to tell them : 

“ ,Do what yc will ye sons of sorrow. 

Beg, and have given yon— bot to plot and rob 
Under a specious countenance, to spoil a man 
Who never meant it you — Oh l it b b«e, 

And for myself— those who such desolation wrought 
To unoffending wife, and pratt’ling child. ® 

I would pnrsue them to the world's last verge 
And make n gibbet of the first met tree : 

And if be could not meet the sword of justice 
I’d draw one of iny owu, — and of myself 
Turn executioner, f” 

The traveller should not miss, if it be open, 
Vauxhall — this enchanting place composed of 
i a walled forrest, the trees or which are lighted 
1 by myriads of lamps, has more resemblance to 
| fairy stories than the fact. A beautiful Orches- 
I tra with a fine organ, is at the entrance, and the 
fir3t rate singers are procured, in the intervals, 

! and at appropriate stations are placed bands — 

5 some in Chinese dresses — some in Persian— but 
j all the scenery is made to correspond with their 
; habits, and the traveller will learn here, to his 
; cost, the trite meaning of a “ Vauxhall Slice ” 
Bethlehem, or Bedlam Hospital is worth an 
j introduction to, and on its gates are placed two 
i excellent cut stone figures of Melancholy and 
| raving madness — but let those who enter here 
> study their nerves,— mine were strong then, but 
! every one was unstrung. Before f conclude, 
and recommend the lonely environs of London, 
Kensington, Highgate, and Hamstead, to the 
notice of your friends, I must mention (but 
who has not heard of the “ Lass of Richmond 
Hill ” I made a literary visit there to the cele- 
brated Dr. Walcot, better known by the name 
of “ Peter Pindar ” — and saw the individual al- 
luded to in the song, she by no means answered 
the representation. The venerable and eccen- 
tric poet received mv self-introductory note 
with much civility, and though completely dark 
in his optics, possessed all the fire of his writings 
and soon after we left, was gathered to the 
“great majority.” 

I have been hasty and unconnected, but I 
hope not uninteresting. Scenes of “ real life ” 
make an impression above those of fiction. If 
it has contributed to the amusement of your 
readers, I am content. Eloquence cannot be 
expected to be allied with description, and the 
delineation of such a world is not to be conden- 
sed but with difficulty ! one merit, at all events 
will attach to it, that of originality and truth ! 


and as I began, so I end, by the observation of 
Prince Blucher, “ There is but one London in 
the world!”. 


Mr. Editor, — Agreeably to your request, I tran- 
scribe, with great pleasure, for insertion in year next 
Iris, the following excellent Fable, by Dr. Cottou, 
entitled, The Bee, the Ant, and tbe Sparrow. Soma 
of your readers may possibly have formed a most im- 
perfect idea of this Fable, from baring seep only a 
short extract from it, in one of Mr. Lindlej Murray’s 
publications, bis Introduction fo tbe English Reader. 
He bas called it, Tbe Bee and tbe Ant, or tbe advan- 
tages of diligence and application in early years ; omit- 
ting entirely tbe remainder of tbe fable, which consti- 
tutes, indeed, the main part of it, the Sparrow, being 
contrasted with the manuers and habits of the bee and 
tbe Ant,— 

As worthless and as vain a tiling. 

Perhaps, as ever wore a wing! 

There is, in fact, a fourth party concerned,— though 
not distinctly mentioned by the Author in his Dramatis 
Person * , being introduced, at tbe end of tbe piece, 
without tbe reader being aware that another Character 
was necessary to tiie complete denouement of this little 
dramatic poem. 

There is also another request of yonrs, it \s my in- 
tention, after much cogitation, to oomply with, which 
is, to furnish your readers with a list ef all the answers 
to various Enigmas and Charades, which have been 
inserted, from time to time, without solution, in tbe 
first and present volumes of The Manchester Iris. I 
mean to arrange these Answers, alphabetically, in 
order that your readers may still exercise ffieir ingenu- 
ity in appropriating them respectively to the different 
compositions to which they severally belong. 

Yours very truly, 

December 18, 1823. S. X. 


THE BEE, THE ANT, AND THE SPARROW. 
A FABLE. 

By Dr. Cotton , Author of The Fireside , and 
various other popular poems. 

Early one dewy summer’s morn, 

A Bee ranged o’er the verdant lawn ; 

Studious to husband every hour. 

And make tbe most of every flower. 

Nimble from stalk to stalk she flies, 

And loads with yellow wax her thighs ; 

With which the artist builds her c.oinh. 

And keeps all tight and warm at home : 

Or from, tbe cowslip’s golden bells 
Sacks honey to enrich ber cells ; 

Or every tempting rose pursqes. 

Or sips the lily’s fragrant dews ; 

Yet never robs tbe shining bloom, 

Or of its beaoty, or perfume. 

Thus she discharged, in every way, 

Tbe various duties of the day. 

It chanced a frugal Ant was near, 

Whose brow was furrow’d o'er by care. 

A great economist was she. 

Nor less laborious than the Bee : 

By pensive parents often taught 
What ills arise from want of tbooght; 

That poverty on sloth attends, — 

On poverty, the loss of friends. 

Hence every day the Ant is found 
With anxious steps to tread the ground ; 

With curious search to trace the grain. 

And drag the heavy load with pain. 

Tbe active Bee with pleasure saw 
Tbe Ant fulfil ber parents* law. 
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Ah ! Sitter labourer, sajs the. 

How r nry fort a Bate are we l 
Who, taught io infanoj to kaow 
The comforU which from laboor flow. 

Are independent of the great, 

Nor know the wants of pride and state. 

"Why It onr food to very sweet t 
Became we earn before we eat. 

Why are onr wants to eery few ? 

Because we nature’s calls pursue. 

Whence our complacency of mind ? 

Because we act our parts assigned. 

Hare we incessant tasks to do? 

Is not all nature busy too? 

Does not the son, with eoostant pace, 

Persist to run hit annual race? 

Do not the stars, that shine so bright. 

Renew their courses erery night? 

Does not the ox obedient bow 

His patient neok, and draw the plough ? 

Or when did e'er the generous steed 
Withhold bis laboor or his speed? 

If you -all nature's system scan. 

The only idle thing — is man. 

A wanton Sparrow long’d to hear 
Their sage discourse, and straight drew near. 
The Bird was talkatire and loud, 

And rery pert, and rery proud ; 

At worthless and as vain a thing. 

Perhaps, as ever wore a wing. 

She found, as on a spray she sate, 

The little Friends were deep in chat ; 

That virtue was their favourite theme, 

And toil and probity tbeir scheme. 

Such talk was hateful to her breast ; 

She thought them arrant prudes at best 
When, to display her naughty mind, 

Hunger with cruelty combin'd, 

Sbe viewed the Ant with savage eyes. 

And hopp'd, and hopp'd, to snatch her prise. 
The Bee, who watch'd her opening bill. 

And guess’d her fell design to kill. 

Ask'd her, from what her anger rose, 

And why she treated Ants as foes? 

The sparrow her reply began. 

And thus the conversation ran. — 

Whenever I'm disposed to dine, 

I think the whole creation mine ; 

That I'm a bird of high degree, 

And every insect made for me. 

Hence oft I search the emmet brood, 

(For emmets are delicious food,) 

And oft, in wantonness and play, 

I slay ten thousand in a day. 

For truth it is, without disguise, 

That I love mischief as my eyes. 

OJb ! fie ! the honest Bee replied, 

I fear you make base men your guide ; 

Of every creature, sure the worst, 

Though in creation's scale the first ! 
Ungrateful man ! 'Tie strange he thrives, 
Who burns the bees, to rob their hives ! 

I hate his vile administration, 

And so do all the emmet nation. 

What fatal foes to birds are men, 

Quite to the eagle from the wren ! 

O ! do not mow's example take. 

Who mischief do. for mischiefs sake ; 

But spare the Ant ! — Her worth demands 
Esteem and friendship at your bands. 

A ibind, with every virtue blest, 

Must raise compassion in your breast. 

Virtue! rejoin'd the sneering bird, 

Where did you learn that gothic word? 

Since I was hatch'd, I never beard 
That virtue was at all rever'd. 

But say it was the ancient's claim, — 

Y etmodems disavow the name : 

Unless, my dear, you read romances, 

I cannot comprehend your fancies. 

Virtue in fairy tales is seen 
To play the goddess, or the queen ; 

But what’s a queen without the power ? 

Or beauty, child, without a dower? 

Yet this is all that virtue brags, 

At best 'tis only worth in rags. 


Such whims my very heart derides : 
Indeed, yon make me burst my aides. 
Trust me, Miss Bee, — to speak the truth, 
I've copied men from earliest youth ; 

The same our taste, the same our school. 
Passion and appetite our rule ; 

And call me bird, or call me sinner, — 

I'll ne'er forego my sport or dinner. 

A prowling Cat the miscreant spies, 

And wide expands ber amber eyes : 

Near, and more near, Grimalkin draws,— 
She wags her tail, protends her paws ; 
Then, springing on her thoughtless prey, 
Sbe bore the vicious bird away. 

Thus, in ber cruelty and pride, 

The wicked, wanton Sparrow died. 


MANCHESTER.— AN ALEGORY. 

A FRAGMENT. 


- — * If at great things thou woaldat arrive 
Get riches ftrst, get wealth, and treasnre heap. 

Not difficult, if thou hearken to roe : 

Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand; 

They whom 1 favour thrive in wealth amain.” 

MUton's Paradise Regained. 


Commerce volant — As o'er Albion’s Isle, the Goddess 
dived ber trackless way extramnndane ! where tbe sub- 
tile aether, circulates in pristine pureness, before it if 
tainted with miasms, commixing from this — terrestial 
sphere : — with eyes despiciant, thus in conference com- 
municative, addressed ber attendant followers. 

“ Behold! O Profit and Perseverance, the destined 
spot ; the surcease of all our perplexity and search, — 
here we will increase a Town ; and by onr combined 
exertions, raise her to the climax of commercial influ- 
ence and unbounded wealth ; no spot shall be faallowed 
by our sacred presence, no town shall stretch forth ber 
imploring arms, in piteous invitation towards os, whom 
we will regard with propitionsness ; no more will we be 
compelled to seek oat an appropriate habitation, by the 
inertness and effeminacy of mankind ; — this shall be our 
residence, and here through a long series of prosperous 
years, perchance for ever, we will cling adhesive, and 
bless the land with fertility." 

Thus spoke the all bounteous Goddess — her two com- 
panions respondent said : — 

“Whatever was her gubernative will, that they would 
staunchly adhere to, wbat portion of earth, she chose to 
raise her imperial throne, there would they with affec- 
tionate regard, and loyal hearts, serve faithfully and 
with becoming subnmsiveness.” 

With wings descendant ; from her elevated altitude 
where nestling with the xkies, she had brooded on ber 
design, in precogonscence of future greatness — on tbe 
joyous land Hounded, with her accompanying associates. 

No sooner were they arrived at the destined spot, 
than multitudes conjugating, rent tbe air with load ac- 
claims ; the hills danced with joy as accipients, the | 
echoes vibrated in tremulous windings amongst tbeir 
deepened cavities, and prolonged the joyous sounds; in- 
toxicated with wildest pleasure at the unexpected bless- 
ing, tbe multitude proclaim her Queen ; aud with heart- 
felt “vivas" draw her with her two ministers on a tri- 
umphal throne, through their then smoky and irregular 
streets. 

Mephitical Poverty heard of the unexpected and un- 
wished arrival in her territories, of the omnipotent 
Queen, at whose approach she stalked forth hi pompoos 
array, with her two grim and tattered ministers. Misery 
and Baddebt, to render up ber domain, into the hands 
of Commerce. Surrounded by the exulting populace, 
the two mighty personages met in the street, and bend- 
ing low, as to an acknowledged superior, Poverty pre- 
sented tbe submission of the Town, which the Queen 
receiving, graciously condescended partiully to raise 
from degrading servility ; cringing Poverty half rising 
from her lowly posture with look aspicient by fright, 
would have addressed her dethroner, but no sooner did 
sbe behold in momentary gaze, that countenance, irradi- 
ated with divine effulgenoe, than with demoniac shriek, 


fled this portion of earth, tad winced her ... 
tri«« where .be ihoold be Kouttd with iajtl 
reign despotic. 3 m 


Not thns were Misery and Baddebt expdled thefe 
roer. still feeling a passionate regard for bi»Uu„L 
jects, could net be ejected from theTowobj ill fi* 
gent laws enforced against him, by the «tre 0BWl ^ 
of tbe Queen and her zealous minister*, bat still diM 
on bis wretched existence, in the soberbi of this pZ 
Ions place, under tbe varying forms of Dueoetmt 
ness, or Drunkenness. 


Tbe nobles, wbo, previously to tbe arrival ef Cm. 
rnerce, bad monopolised the profits arising from cm* 
causes, were averse to sadden iimovarioos.uddj*^ 
totally from the democratic spirit which bid 
'Commerce so suddenly on the throne, uithoit 
tanoe worthy their former aristocratic poser tfc. 
therefore, secretly fomented dissension bmm fa 
Queen and her ministers. Baddebt ia 
tinned his seat in the legislative assembly, 
companions in opposition in a considerable fcdr if fe 
delegates, called Decoders, who, though tkohUb- 
ametrically oppose ministers, yet by tbcjnpsw* 
and inconsistency in presenting new regtiitoande- 
novations, to the prescribed mode of bunc*, am 
derably augmented the infloenoe of Baddebt & Dt- 
coyer* were hitherto a non-deacript race of aa, nd 
before this period were scarcely noticed ritherhy ah. 
ric or historic writers, but as they bavemdetbaitiw 
superfluously conspicuous in opposing tbe Q«eti,lbn 
penned a cursory account 

They are possessed of the shape and npeettfsa, 
but, eminently partaking of the aatsreof pm,hm( 
the forward bearing of the former, wHh ihpkm 
cackling of the latter. They are employed nWjadn* 
tbe sibilant tribe, into a deoov for the pcrponil^ct 
ing them of tbe feather s, and then liberaiiog den ; tbe 
peculiar manner in which they effect thii.iilnijap 
nions,— painting their face of a brut a b«e,fe}&< 
out into the lake and will remain on tbe Km} firs 
incredible length of time, until sepantisgi fmhe 
tbe flock, by the all a remen t of Bail-Goodt,il*bn* 
wary animal into the decoy, and then strip In life 
plumy honour t ; if this prove unavailing, fee » hq$d 
in by main force. 

Tbe ancient name was Hooter sin, b«i is cmipwi 
of combining artifice with force, they « ^ 
more appropriately Decoders. 


Piccadilly, Dec. 9, 1821. 


A NEW DICTIONARY. 


Gentleman. — Any body. 
Gratitude. — The art of forgettiaf^ 
Ingratitude. — A quality which west#" 
men — except ourselves. 

Duel. — A n interview between two fow* 
Adonis. — The reflection of » Wj» * 
looking-glass. 

Abstinence. — Getting rid of oaf saris 
make room for another. 

Absurd. — Any thing done or said 
from what we ourselves should do oruy 
Abundance. — An imaginary 
which every man thinks his Dc^hhoar ] 
sessed, and himself deprived. 

Abuse. — -Unwelcome truths. . 

Accommodation. — Obliging a frte* $ 
der to serve ourselves. 

Old Maw— O ur parent. 

Angel. — Our mistress. 

Devil. — Our wife. . 

Honesty. — A commodity whieh em* 
has to dispose of, and is willing to 
a bankrupt. . ,-j 

Bully. — A coward who stme* “ 

away fear. . - , u 

Swi n d le r. — A gentleman 
wits ; hut often finds himself at w f 
how to live. 
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Poet. — A manufacturer of lines ; consisting 
generally of eight syllables, sometimes of ten . 
They are paid for by the gross, and should be 
used immediately or they will not keep. 


NEW MISERIES. 

To be compelled to . listen to the story of an 
honest man who has been unfortunate, and not 
to possess the means of relieving his distress. — 

A nill heart and an empty pocket! 

To have as much of sound principle as will 
keep you silent when a company of slanderers, 
Hke a flock of buzzards round a stray horse, are 
regaling themselves upon a character .* knowing 
that you are deemed an idiot for not being fluent 
in scandal ! 

To be dunned by a wretch who stands before 
you with each fist resting upon money in his 
pockets, while you are full of honour, but empty 
of cash! feeling a painful desire to kick him 
down stairs, but constrained to soothe and to 
treat him with courtesy for the sake of those who 
look to you for bread. — Oh misery most refined! 

Passing along the street in attendance upon a 
lady who speaks so loud as to leave you in a con- 
fusion of doubts, to know whether sne is address- 
ing the world or yourself— speaking to the pub- 
lic, or mildly replying in your private ear. — No 
small misery. 

At an exhibition, to be seated behind the por- 
tentous skreen of a Leghorn, ©r the total eclipse 
of a dandy ’8 dozen capes, and compelled to 
stretch your neck another joint — looking ever 
afterwards as ij you had been half hanged ! 

Possessing a nice “ musical ear,” and to be 
doomed by unpitying custom , to listen to your 
favourite song murdered by some tasteless owl, 
with coffee-mill voice ! — How must a professed 
amateur feel under such circumstance ? 

Trudging along beneath the burning glare of 
an August sun, to be blinded by dust: especially 
if it proceeds from the wheels of a coaeh bearing 
on its airy springs a man who you feel convinced, 
better deserves the most conspicuous place in 
the cart of Jack Ketch ! — Money, like screws, 
will raise the heaviest substances. 

While banging in ecstacy over a beautiful wo- 
man as she gives language to the piano, or brings, 
with the light of her genius dancing on its chords, 
the voice of days gone by from the grace-dis- 
playing harp — to have your trance of bliss bro- 
ken by the wild horsoJaugh of some cream-de- 
Yonring ephemera, without music in his mosquito 
soul ! Starting back enraged, you tread upon 
some veteran’s gouty foot; he, in anguish, jumps 
upon the cat — she dashes in torture from face to 
face* and exits through the window ! the ladies 
scream — the children squall — the harp’s untouch- 
ed ; and amid the “ war of elements, the wreck 
of matter and the crash of worlds!” you stand 

-like a fool ! Sawing off a finger with a hacked 

iron hoop, is but a trifle compared with this. 

Reading a poem of your own composition, and 
in the midst of what you think the best passage. 
For the inspiration of sweet applause, and look- 
ing* up from the paper, to find your audience 
—asleep ! Such poetry has, no doubt, a large 
luantity of “midnight oil” in it: let it burn. 

To see the woman you most love, hanging on 
Jie arm of the man you most hate; and, ever 
anou, to see that most beloved woman smile 
ondly at that most hated man! Oh, fire and i 
•ury, powder and ball, what a sight ! — Who 
Yould be a lover? 

Jumping aside, with all due agility, to let a j 
gnJ y pass On a wet day, you, in your eagerness j 


to oblige, chance to scatter two small specks of 
mud upon her white flouuce! You- dye your 
white silk stockings black — ruin the gloss of your 
pumps — and are scolded for all your sacrifices ! 
— Small inducement to politeness. 

To be contradicted by a fool — jilted by a co- 
quette — or cheated by a near relative — and, to 
meet them all, you have no other defence than 
sensibility ! — Vary common occurrences, but nei- 
ther pleasant ner profitable. 

“ biding the peltings of the pitiless storm,” 
in the soiled and tattered garments of better days, 
while winter is brandishing his razor, and a fierce 
north-wester gives “dreadful note of prepara- 
tion.” But finding the chilling blast less hard to 
endure than the averted faces, or cold salntes of 
those who fattened on your prosperity, and 
whose cheeks caught the colour of the rose from 
the blush of your wine ! — “ Man’s inhumanity 
to man, makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Brtant. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Perhaps there is bo architectural cariosity in Lon- 
don, of equal interest, so little known as the extraordi- 
nary vaults beneath the Adelphi Buildings — and thou- 
sands pass its Durhaiu-yard entrance in the Strand, 
which, by the bye is immediately under the institution 
of the Society of Arts, without knowing they are so 
near an object that would, by many, be thought wor- 
thy of particular notice, if a shilling was charged for 
the privilege of inspection. These vaults are the sub- 
structure of the whole Adelphi. wnd upon which it is 
supported in a similar way to those portions of the city 
of Paris which are above the Catacombs, except that 
the latter is a mere excavation producing caverns, 
whilst the former is a noble work of art — exhibiting 
the ingenuity of the arobitect, and the boldness of his 
enterprise. 

This immense building-speculation was erected about 
the year 1770, hv Robert, John, George, and Willi- 
am Adam ; and each name is given to a street in these 
buildings called, from the Greek 44 Adelphi,” or the 
Brothers, and the vaulted avenues beneath and which 
lead to the river side, were also named in correspond- 
ence with them. Robert Adam, the elder brother, had 
visited Palmyra and Balbeok, the remains of celebrated 
cities in the deserts of the east, and had thence acqui- 
red a peculiarity of style in architecture, and which he 
displayed in the ornamental portions of these buildings; 
to this manner he manifested a decided preference, in- 
troducing an exuberance of delicate ornament in all his 
after works and which were very considerable — in fact j 
he exhibited no small portion of real in furthering auy j 
good object that had engaged his feelings, and amongst 
them was his attempt to import and benefit the lower 
order of his countrymen — North Britons. 

When he commeuced this extensive building, he sent 
to Scotland for ship loads of them, patronized all the 
robust sons of the Land-of-Cakes that were willing to 
rise, by shouldering the hod and mounting the ladder ; 
and to the horror and mortification of the legitimates 
in that way — the Pats and the Murphies, who time out 
of mind had monopolized the honors of both — shoals of 
them arrived, and were duly entered at thrir posts. — 
but it was soon perceived that these laborious honors 
were not io accordance with their natural habits, for 
SaunJy was thought too long pondering on thj pondero- 
sity of the -burthen before it arrived at -his shoulder, 
and too often making abstract calculation on the stejis 
be was to take before it could arrive at. its destination 
at the ladder top. The Adams’ were good calculate*' s 
too, and moreover gifted with a sort of uaiioaial philo- 
sophy ; so considering (hat the change of habit was 
p?rhips too sudden fur these candidates for London em- 
ployment, they hastily sent back to Scotland for eleven 
Scotch agricultural accompaniments called Bag-pipers, 
and who were invoiced as the longest and soundest fir (ted 
blorers that had been exported since the Union. — - 
Months after their arrival they were to be heard iu anti 
about the buildings* from the barges . of bricks that 


were unloading, to the middle and topmost scaffold : 
and below, the vaults were made to ring with the na- 
sal sound, long before an echo had taken possession of 
their recesses and intricacies: this evidently revived, 
the drooping spirits of these meditative labourers ; but 
it was eventually discovered that Adams’ bad success- 
fully bribed the Drones to play in quicker tune than 
bad ever been practised in fair Scotia. From that mo- 
ment the Piper had lost his charm, the lofty ladder 
and the towering scaffold were despised, and the 
Sanudies having bad ample opportunity to look about 
them , relinquished, as they sigoificaoHy called it, tba 
Curse of Adam, for less labour and more pay. 

They were succeeded by the rejoicing Irish, who 
always labour cheerfully if treated kindly, and in this 
instance theywere more than usually industrious; for, 
said a shrewd 41 Paddy ” to his eompanions on the 
. first Saturday night of their employment, * 4 My dar- 
lings” said he to a bivonae of them — 44 these Scotch 
plodders, bodder them all, have a mind that we should 
do as mneb as themselves, and so, though they have 
taken away their hag-pipes, by the powers they have 
4 elegantly ’ left us tbeijr FIDDLE.” 

THE VESPER BELL, 


The festal eve, o’er earth and sky. 

In her sunset robe looks bright ; 

And the purple bills of Sicily, 

With their vineyards, laugh in light. 

From the marble cities of her plains 
Glad voices mingling swell ; 

Bat with yet more loud and lofty stratus 
They shall hail the vesper-bill. 

Oh ! sweet the tones when the summer breeze. 

Their cadence wafts afar, 

To float o’er the blue Sicilian seas. 

As they gleam to the first pale star. 

The shepherd greets them on bis height. 

The hermit in his cell ; 

But a deeper power shall breathe to-night. 

In the sound of pie vesper-bell. 


REVIEWS. 


The Village Schoolmaster. A Poem. By 
Lancelot Raymond. 12mo. pp. 32. Lon- 
don, 1823, Hurst, Robinson, ana Co. 

This poem* is an avowed, and by no means an 
unsuccessful imitation of * Sbenstone’s School- 
mistress,’ without the adoption of that obsolete 
phraseology, which the author of the latter bor- - 
rowed from Spencer. There is a gre^t deal of 
nature in this unassuming poem, and it possesses . 
considerable merit , — Literary Chronicle. 

• Written by a young gentleman of this-town,- and printed at . 
oar office. 


“ While Hive I love thee, 99 * an admired Ballad. 
The Air by Mr. S. Smith, the Bass and Ac- 
companiment by Mr. J; Bardsley, Manches-. 
ter. 

This air is so regularly and scientifically con- 
structed, that we shrewdly suspect Mr. Bardsley 
to be entitled to a little more honour than he 
claims. If Mr. Smith was capable of imagining 
a series of passages as smooth* as conncctedg . 
as consonant with each other, as those of the 
melody before us, he had little occasion for an 
assistant to provide him with a bass and accom- 
paniment. That Mr. S.’s fancy might suggest a 
loose idea or two towards an air, we can easily 
believe ; but the same skill must have converted 
them into a melody that suggested the other 
parts of the composition. This particular re- 
mark is suggested by our general experience. 
Now professors, we know, will assume to be 
magicians and real musters will assist and flatter, 
them . — Monthly Magazine. 

• For the wordrof the song,aee Iri#, Voljl, page 106. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


MARIE CHARLOTTE CORDAV. 


This extraordinary young woman, so cele- 
brated in the annals of the French revolution, 
was a native of St. Saturnin, in the department 
of the Ome, and had from her earliest years 
been carefully educated by an aunt who lived at 
Caen. Before she was twenty she hail decided 
on taking the veil, and her noviciate was just 
expired when the constituent assembly inter- 
dicted all religious vows for the future. She 
then left the convent, and resided entirely with 
her aunt. The beauty of her person, and par- 
ticularly her mental accomplishments, rendered 
her an object of much admiration. She spoke 
uncommonly well, and her discourse often 
turned on the ancients, and on such subjects 
as indicated that masculine turn of mind which 
ultimately proved her destruction. 

Miss Coraay was not onfy beautiful in person, 
but she possessed, also, an unblemished cha- 
racter, distinguished for dignity of sentiment 
and benevolence of heart, and had never given 
cause of suspicions of a disturbed understand- 
ing : nor, until 6he struck a poniard into the 
heart of Marat, any indication of a violent tem- 
per. 

She was not prompted to this rash action by 
any personal indignity offered to licrself, by 
rage, by love, by jealousy, by religious enthu- 
siasm, or any of those sentiments which alone 
have been thought capable of urging women to 
such deeds. Sue saw her couutry in calamitous 
circumstances ; she dreaded their increase from 
the wickedness of one man whom the law could 
not reach ; she was convinced that by killing 
him, she would be of more service to her coun- 
try than by all the exertions of a long life. — “ I 
killed one man, 1 ’ she declared on her trial, to 
“ save a hundred thousand-” She formed her 
design coolly, without entrusting any mortal 
with her intention : she undertook a long jour- 
ney to accomplish it : she weighed all its con- 
sequences : she calculated ou death, and in a 
more dreadful shape than that in which she af- 
terwards met with it ; she expected to be torn 
in pieces by the mob, or that her body would 
be dragged through the streets. The idea of 
these horrors did not shake the steadiness of her 
mind. She looked for no recompense but in 
the reflection of having prevented the death of 
thousands. She was allowed an advocate to as- 
sist at her trial. M. Chaveau, wheu the evi- 
dence was finished, pronounced the following 
brief speech to the Jury : — 

“ The prisoner acknowledges the act of which 
zhe is accused ; she acknowledges that she has 
long premeditated it ; she acknowledges the 
various circumstances ; in short, she acknow- 
ledges the whole accusation, and takes no pains 
to justify herself. In this, gentlemen of the 
jury, lies her entire defence. This astonishing 
calmness, this total self-denial, which betrays 
no remorse, even in the very presence of deatn ; 
this calm and this abnegation, seem not to be in 
nature; they cannot be accounted for but on 
the supposition that political fanaticism put the 
poniard into her hand ; and it belongs to you, 
gentlemen of the jury, to determiue what weight 
that consideration should have in the scale of 
justice.” 

The jury unanimously found her guilty, and 
sentence of death was pronounced. She then 
addressed M. Chaveau to this effect. Sir, you 
have spoken in my defence in delicate and ge- 
nerous terms ; it was the only style proper for 
ma, 1 thank you. It has inspired me with 


esteem for you, of which I will give you a 
proof. The judges have informed me that ray 
goods are confiscated. I am indebted for some 
things at the prison. I charge you to acquit 
that debt.” 

A little before her execution, a confessor was 
introduced to her, and offered his services ; she 
thanked him, and expressed a sense of obliga- 
tion to those who had sent him ; but said she 
had no need of his services. 

When the officers entered her chamber to con- 
duct her to death, she mildly begged to be ex- 
cused Cor a few minutes until she had finished 
the letter she was then writing to her father. 

The ponulace, in spite t>f their prejudice in 
favour of Marat, were so struck with her un- 
daunted deportment, that they did not accord- 
ing to their custom, insult tier as she was car- 
ried to execution. She occasionally smiled as 
she passed ; and by that alone shewed that she 
paid them any attention. On the scaffold, her 
face displayed the bloom of health, and the se- 
renity of a mind undisturbed. 

The wretch who acted as the executioner of 
this brave woman, after ber head was off, took 
it up, and holding it out to the multitude, with 
brutal exultation, slapped it twice ou the cheek. 
Even the monsters who had condemned her to 
death, considered this as so inhtim&n an act, that 
they sentenced the villain to twelve years impri- 
sonment in irons. 

The heroic female was buried near to the 
grave of the unfortunate Louis XVI. in the 
church-vard of St. Magdelaine. This was oc- 
casioned by her having been executed in the 
same section. 

In her way to execution, she excited a very 
strong and singular passion, in a young man of 
the name of Adam Lux, a commissary from 
Mayence. He published & few days after her 
death, a pamphlet, in which he proposed rais- 
ing a statue to her honour, and inscribing on the 
pedestal, " Greater than Ertttus” He was 
sent to the prison of La Force , where he talked 
of nothing but Charlotte Corday — a few days 
after his imprisonment he was executed as a 
cohnter-revolutionist. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

A very interesting paper on the probable pe- 
riod when the use of brass or bronze for warlike 
weapons, utensils, &c. was superseded by that of 
iron and steel, has appeared in the first volume 
of the Newcastle Antiquarian Society. The au- 
thor, the learned secretary of that Institution, 
after very ably tracing tbe use of the metals from 
the first “ artificer in brass and iron, Tuhal- 
Cain,” down to our own time, remarks : — “That 
as Moses mentions metal mirrors and tin, I in- 
fer that the Egyptians before this time were ac- 
quainted with the use of tin in hardening copper 
for edge tools ; consequently that their most an- 
cient arms and mining tools were made of bronze. 
That the era in which edge tools of bronze were 
in use in Britain, cannot perhaps be ascertained 
with any degree of certainty. There can be no 
reason to suppose that iron was introduced here, 
while bronze was used iu Greece ; or, that tbe 
Germans should be acquainted with it before the 
Britons. But when iron became plentiful a- 
mongst the Greeks, as it unquestionably was in 
the time of Lycurgu6, 900 years before Christ, it 
would certainly be cheaper among the Phoene- 
cians than either copper or tin. If, therefore, 
they traded in Britain at that time, it would be 
their interest to barter steel, for the goods they 
came for ; and tliat of the Britaius to receive it 
for edge tools, in preference of copper. The 


disuse of bronze tools, and the introduction of 
iron ones into this country, was probably gn. 
dual ; but from the above reasons I would cot 
elude, that bronze began to give way to irot 
here, nearly as soon as it did in Greece; a&i 
consequently that ail the Celts’ spear-beak 
swords, &c. found in our island, belong to an era 
about 500, or at least 400 years before Cbii*i ; 
for iron, at that period, seems to bare been 4 
nend among all tbe people along tbe shored 
the Mediterranean Sea. That the Celts wom 
imported into Britain, is plain: the mould, fa 
casting them, and pieces of crude bronze 1*^* 
found iu places where, from the cinders fk 
were with them, they appear to hare been gw.” 
The learned author, which we regret oar 
will not allow us to quote more copioadr, oit 
serves in conclusion : — “ The extract* Ik n 
given out of Homer and Aristotle, pmtkik 
Phoenecians were in the habit of bartei^ 4 k 
toys and baubles for valuable cotnaufoait 
Greece aud Spain. I would therefore rnfc, 4c 
they exchanged trifles of that sort mkh>$ 4? 
Britons for tin ; and consequently that 4? a- 
tides of jewellery found in our most aakt 
tombs arc of Pine neeian manufacture.” Wtlail 
the present paper, ns an earnest of future n*a- 
muuications of the kind, from the srneU 
source. 

ARTS AMO SCIENCES. 

Account of a carnation, viewed tbucsii 

.A MICROSCOPE. 

“ From an elegant bouquet, I selected a or- 
natidn, the fragrance of which ledmetorjj 
it frequently and near. The seme of tody 
was not the only one affected on theac ocoNf 
while that was satiated with the poweifilflrt, 
the ear was constantly attacked by an 
soft but agreeable murmuring sound. Iiw 
easy to kuow that some animal within the wrf 
must be tbe musician, and that the wt »* 
come from some little creature suited to prodatf 
it. I instantly distended the lower part dk 
flower, and placing it jn a full light, couHfc 
cover troops of little insects frisking with *■ 
joilitv among the narrow pedestals that sap- 
ported its leaves, and the little threads tkj* 
cupied its eentre. What a fragrant wjdf* 
their habitation l What a perfect secu rity 1* 
all annoyance in the dusky husk that sun** 
the scene of action. Adapting a roic”**?! 
take iu at one view the whole of tbe ba«a® 
flower, I gave tnyself au opportunity ■ 
tem plating what they were about, and t»» 
many days together, without ginag the* * 
least disturbance. Thus I could discow* wtf 
economy, their passions, and their eujoyo? 1 *- 
The microscope, ou this occasion, had 
what Nature seemed to have denied to tac®* 
jects of contemplation. The base of the 
extended itself under its influence to * , 

plain ; the slender stems of the leases J**®* 
trunks of so many stately cedar# ; the thretf* | 
in the middle seemed columns of mo^y 
ture, supporting at the top their fever*! or ^ 
ments ; and the narrow spaces between jr 
larged into walks, parterres, and tenter 
the polished bottoms of these, WNB 
Parian marble, walked in pairs, ^ 
larger companies, tbe winged inhabitant 
from little dusky flies, for such omjthe^^ 
eye could have shewn them, were raww 
nous glittering animals, stained *zh .fyj-J 
purple, and with glossy gold, thatjwaW. 


purpie, ana wun giossy gum, 
made all the labours of tbe 1°°® 
in the comparison. I could at kgjjh 
walked together, admire their ekp 
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their velvet shoulders, and their silken wings ; 
their backs vieing with the empyrean in its blue; 
and their eyes each formed of a thousand others, 
out-gHttering the little planes, and brilliant be- 
yond description, and almost too great for ad- 
miration. I could observe them here singling 
out their favourite females— courting them with 
the music of their buzzing wings, with little 
songs formed for their little organs, leading 
them from walk to walk among the perfumed 
shades, and pointing out to their taste the drop 
of liquid nectar just bursting from some vein 
within the living trunk. Here were perfumed 
groves, the more than myrtle shades of the 
poet's fancy, realized. Here the happy lovers 
spent their days in ioyful dalliance; or, in the 
triumph of their little hearts, skipped after one 
another from stem to stem among the painted 
trees ; or winged their short flight to the close 
shadow of some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed 
in the heights of all felicity.” 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF DIAMONDS. 


A very pompous account having lately appeared in 
the American journals, of an immensely important dis- 
covery made by an American chemist, of a deflitgrator 
whose gigantic powers have been auccessfnlly employ- 
ed in the conversion of lamp-black into the moat valua- 
ble diamonds, we have thought it a subject not unin- 
teresting to oor readers ; we shall, therefore present 
them with a few foots, which will enable them to judge 
of the v aloe and originality of this mighty discovery, 
from a land where every thing bat man is (bond in its 
primitive, undegenerate size — a country whose lakes 
and rivers are the largest in (be known world, and 
whose bays the sea-snake considers to be the only arms 
of tbe sea commensurate to its sixe. 

The diamond, the most beaotifol of the gems, was 
known in the early ages of the world: the ancients, 
who obtained it from India, considered it to be an ele- 
mentary body, and they instanced it as an emblem of 
eternal duration. Our immortal Newton was the first 
to sospect, from the optical powers which it posses- 
ses, that it was combustible or contained a combusti- 
ble basis. Tbe sagacity of this astonishing philosopher 
failed him not in this observation, for be even lived 
to see it verified by the Florentine Acsdeaaicians, who 
consumed several diamonds by means* of a burning 
glass, in 1694, before Cosmo the Third. Duke of Tus- 

canv. 

M. Lavoisier, tbe celebrated French chemist, first 
demonstrated that, by combustion, it gave decided 
evidence of containing carbon, of which substance 
lamp-black is an impure specimen? and Mr. Smithson, 
Tennant afterwards showed that it is composed entirely, 
of carbon ; and, like lamp-black, by being burnt, com*- 
bines with the oxygen gas of the atmosphere, and forms 
fixed air. 

It thus being demonstrated that lamp-black and the 
most valuable of the gems were composed of the same 
substance, it became an interesting enquiry to find a 
node by which tbe transmutation of a substance like 
lamp-blaek, into a sparkling chrystal, could be effected, 
bat little knowledge has been obtained by the research. 
Tbe experiments, however, of Sir H. Davy, appear 
to have Ld the way to those emblazoned forth by tbe 
American chemist. The President of tbe Royal Soci- 
ety having subjected lamp-black to the immense powers 
of tbe galvanio battery belonging to the Royal Institu- 
tion, and to tbe gigantic plates of that of Mr. Children, 
thus states the results, in the first edition of his Ele- 
ments of Chemical Philosophy, published in 1B12, 

p. 300:— 

“ A little hydrogen was given ofT from it, and it 
slowly volatilized in these experiments, and the part 
remaining teas much harder than before , so as, in one 
case, to scratch glass? and the lustre mas greater: but 
its olber properties were unaltered, and then was no 
appearance of fusion. 

Tbe Editor of tbe Journal de Physique, published 
at Genoa, in cammenting upon these experiments, sta- 


ted that he htd in his possession a diamond, on which 
there were several black spots, similar to charooal. 

Upon these facts we are much inclined to believe the 
Amerioan story is founded ; but if we are mistaken, we 
shall hail the discovery with pleasure ; for we are quite 
convinced of the troth of the observation, that science 
is of no country ; but we moat be excused if we are 
rather sceptical in regird to all those surprising ac- 
counts which cite as an authority an American Journal. 

Tbe glass manufacturers will look with anxiety for 
farther accoants from Ihe American chemist; for tbe 
next step will be the establishment of a manufactory 
in which diamond utensils will be made for all culinary 
purposes ; and plates for windows, and drops for lamps, 
of sparkling diamonds, will soon be diffusing their bril- 
liancy around ns— for no one will use glass, when plates 
of diamond, of an eternal duration, can be easily pro- 
cured . — The Magnet. 

- ♦ » ■ 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

Mr. Editor, — From the great interest which has 
been created by tbe late voyages of discovery to the 
Arctic Regions, for a North-West Passage, it perhaps 
may not be oninterestiog to your readers, to present 
them with a Chronological List of all tbe Voyages which 
have been undertaken for the same purpose , by our ad- 
vent urons Countrymen alone In looking over this list, 
from the failure of so many atempts, it must strike every 
ooe with the very superior abilities of oor great northern 
exploiter, Captain Parry, who has added more to oar 
geographical knowledge, of this part of the Globe, than 
any of bis predecessors. R. 

Manchester , Dec. 12, 1823. 


1496, Sebastian, — Cabota , — discovers Newfoundland, 
coasts the land to tbe 56th degree of N. L. 
1527, Dommus , Vobiscum, — one vessel 

lost. 

1536, Hore, — Tiinitie and Minion, — bounded on New- 
foundland. 

1576 & 1678, Marten Frobisher, — ander the counte- 
nance of the Rail of Warwick, sails with the 
Gabriel, the Michael , and Pinnace. 

1583, Sir H. Gilbert, — five Ships , — two lost with the 
Commimder. 

1585, John Davies, — -Sunshine and Moonshine , — disco- 

vered Cape Walsingham and Cumberland 
Strait. 

1586, Do. two other vessels, the Mermaid and 

Xorth Star, reached 67. N. L. 

15S7, Do. three vessels. Elisabeth, Sunshine, 

and Helena, discovered Combetland Isles, 
Cape Chidley, and Warwick’s Foreland. 

1605 and 1607, James flail,— Frost and The Lion , — 
reached 67. second voyage, fine vessels. 

2606, John Knight, — Hopetveil,— rebelled only tbe Coast 
of Labrador. 

1609, Mr. Hudson,— one vessel, — discovers Hudson’s 

River. 

1610, Mr. Hudson, — Discovery, — discovers Cape Wol- 

stenholm and Cape Digges, is murdered by bis 
Crew. 

1612, Cap Bolton, — Resolution and Discovery, — pene- 
trates into Hudson's Bay, discovers Sonibarop- 
Islsnd. Nelson River, &c. 

1612, James Hall, — Patience and Heart's fiats, — pene- 
trated 67. Hall killed by a Greenlander. 

1614, Gibbons, — Discovery, — Hudson’s Strait. 

1615, Robert Bylot, (Mate W. Baffin) — Discovery, — 

penetrated to 66. N. L. and 86. W. L. 

1616, Bylot and Baffin. — Discovery , — reached 78. L. 

discovering Sir James Lancaster's Sound. 
1631. L. Fox,— '•Charles, — penetrated into Hudson’s 
Bay, and discovered “ Sir Thomas Maes’ Wel- 
come.” 

1631, Capt. James, — Maria,— wintered in 51. 32.N.L* 
1661, Zac. Gillam, — penetrates into Hudson’s Bay, 
builds “ Fort Charles,” having got a Charter 
from King Charles, which is tbe foundatian of 
" The Hudson Bay Co.” 

1722, Barlourand Vaughan, — Albany and Discovery, — 
both vessels lost in Hudson’s Bay. 

1722, John Scruggs, — Whalebone, — Hudson’s Bay, 
reached 64. 56. 


1741, Middleton, — Hudson’s Bay, reached 66. 14. Let* 
and 86. 28. Long. 

1746, Moor and Smith, — Dobb’s Galley and California, 
—-discovered Repulse Bay, Water Strait, and 
wintered in Fort York. 

1769 and 1772, Samuel Heornea, — Journey, — to mouth 
of Copper Mine River, reached ahool 70. N. L. 
1773, — Capt. Phipps,* (afterwards Lord Mulgrave) — 
Racehorse and Coreass Bomb, — penetrating to 
80. 37. N. Let. and VO. 0. E. Loog. 

1776 & 79, Cooke and Clerke, — Discovery and Resolu- 
tion, — penetrated to 70. 41. in Behrings 
Straits, discovers “ Icy Cape.” 

1776, R. Pickersgil], — Lion, — penetrated only to 68. 

10. Davis’ Straits. 

1777, Walter Young, — Lion, — reached 72. 42. N. L. 
1789, A Mackenzie, — Journey Overland, — discovers 

the sea at the mouth of the river which bears 
bis name, 69. 

1791, C. Duncan,— Beaver, — penetrates Chesterfield’s 
Inlet. 

1818, Capt. Rust, — Isabella and Alexander, — latter ves- 

sel commanded by Capt. Parry, reached 76. 
67. Baffin’s Bay. 

1819, Capt. Parry,— Hecla and Griper, — entered Lan- 

caster Sound, and penetrated as far as 74. 26. 
Lat. and J14. Long, discovered the North 
Georgian Island. 

1819, Capt. Franklin, — Journey Overland , — reached the 

sea at the month of tbe Copper Mine River, 
and returned to Fort York. 

1820, Capt. Parry, — Fury and Hecla,— penetrated., in 

Hadsoa’s Bay to G9. 40. Lat. and about 8S. 
Long, discovered Winter Island. 


* Capt. Phipps’ voyage was confined to the East part 
of Greenland, (the efforts of all the other navigators 
were directed to tbe West part of it) this was tbe first 
expedition directly fitted out by Government, for the 
discovery of a North-West Passage to India. 


TO THE EDITOR , 

SIR, — I have again veptnred a communication, once 
more have I embarked upon the sea of literature, and 
entrusted my little shallop upon the stream of Poesy ; 
but I have not dared to sail alone, I have sought me 
company, and have cheated Time of hours io such 
sweet converse as could only flow from tbe society I 
fixed on. Their names and aitribntos herewith will 
point oot their recommendations, and my motive*, but 
in what form do they appear, — I'll tell you as an— 

A few short lines, or long ones, ’tis the same, 

Cross is tbe purpose, crosswise trace the name. 

Read tbe first letter in each following line 
Of each first word, a true one they’ll combiae — 

So sweetly do they sound to lovers* ears. 

They banish quickly all unbidden tears — 

In doloet numbers then let each one prove, 

Cool is tbe bosom that ne’er beam’d with love. 

having now shewn the dress in which they appear, al- 
low me, gentle reader, to solicit your kind allowances, 
for errors of any description that may have unfortunately 
been cast upon my work ; be ye sad, sorrowful, or sul- 
len ; pretty, peaceable, or passionate ; woman, warlike, 
or wretched — attend, my aim is high. 1 hope my fall 
will not be great — Adieu, I recommend myself again to 
meroy, 

The nine I sing, their presence I invoke — 

Hear me fair Sisters, from your lofty throne, 

Each thought assist, and polish ev’ry stroke, 

My pen dares bnt yoor powerful influence own. 
Unloose the bonds that tie roy roving hand. 

Sweet is my theme, my strain he sweetgr stilt, 

Enlist me then within yoor stored band, 

Such know but to obey your potent wiH. 

Call on the name, each hero sound the shell, 

And whilst the crowding legions headlong swell, 

Lead on yonr armament, and trust to fame. 

Leave to Calliope your favour’d name— 

In battle mighty, and in battle strong,. 

Of you alone shall sound iier echoing song— 

Press forward then nor hope a better fate. 

Earth may enfold, she will your deeds relate. 
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Can Clio then refuse her heavenly aid, 

Laugh at the stricken hero’s Bitting shade . 

In sweetest sounds Calliope may chime, . 

Of what you only shall preserve from Time. 

Erato, loveliest of the lovely Niue, 

Rapt in poetic visions at thy shrins, 

A willing votary to thee I bend. 

To thee for inspiration, prayers I send. 

Oh, gentle one, then do thy power, thy influence leod. 

E’en Stoics halt, when in her powerful mood 
Upstrung her lyre, Euterpe sends the flood 
To distant ears, where reigning darkness lowers, 
Enshrouds a host unskilled in music’s powers 
Round this fair muse each sense is lull’d to sleep, 
Power yields beneath the tones so long and deep, 
Each nerve she binds, her notes thro’ ev ry mortal creep. 

Mark how the tragic muse, in solemn guise, 

Erect, majestio, and With heavy pace 
Lordly pursues her cause ; her beaming eyes 
Protrude with grief, her anguish stricken face 
•Of agony still tells, with solemn grace 
Most mournfully she seeks a lover’s shrine ; 

Eventful deeds were acted at that place. 

Naked he fell— but they are o’er, nor mine 

Each act to name— among the muses she shall shrae. 

Pride of all nations, who, with vocal strain, 

Of old didst warble with the nightingale. 

Lending your music to each am’rous swain, 

Your powers hymning in the lowly vale. 

Mine be the task such gentle notes to gain. 

Not thro* a pipe to tell my simple tale ; . 

In dulcet numbers then your praise I’d sing, . 

And echoing bills should with my numbers sing. 

The -deadly trumpet’s sound'bad died away. 

Earth onoe again enjoy’d a peaceful sway, 

Replete with ease ; dread war was known no more, 
Peaoe beam’d upon our isle from ev’ry shore, 

Sweet plenty pour’d upon us from her shore ; 

In heavy visions pass’d the lingering day. 

Cheer'd, tho' the dreams that wil’d the night away ; 
How dull was morning, and when ev’ning came, 
Only anxiety could fan the flame, — 

Rapt in delight the God vouchsafed bis lute, 

Each heart was full — we heard thy sounding Ante, 

The comic muse— and wilt thou condescend. 

High from thy seat a single ray to lend, 

A single one upon thy subject reign ; 

Lowly and sad I pray thy valued aid 
In deep devotion is my homage paid, 

A votive creature seeks thy art to gain. 

Urania, whilst I |t» upon the sky 
Rapt in its spangled mantle, and worifd try 
A wished for art, to know the starry train, 

Night sheds her glories on my sight in vain, 

In vain I seek thee, for thy power explains 
All constellations, and when each one reigns. 

IGNOTO. 

Liverpool, 1823. 


VARIETIES, 


THE DRAMA. 


Theatre Royae. — Our Theatre opened for the 
season on Monday last, and, though we are sensible of 
the pains and expense bestowed by the Managers on 
the decorations, we are sorry to say, that the glaring 
and vivid colours of the Interior are equally disagree 
able to the sight, and injurious to scenic effeat. 

The performers were received with all the gratulatwo 
of old and favourite servants, and individually, acquit- 
ted themselves so as to merit continued approbation 
nod patronage. __ _ A . 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Hooper from 4ha 
Birmingham Theatre made bis debut in the character of 
Tangent in The may to get Married. Of this gentle- 
man, as a substitute for Mr. Brown, we are not yet 
qualified to apeak ; however, we think favourably, and 
hope be will be completely successful. 

The tame evening, Miss Clara Fisher sustained 
various characters in a most frivolous entertainment 
entitled Old and Young ; — to children, such nursery 
scenes may We agreeable, to adults they will ever ap* 
ridiculous and repulsive. 


qualifications for parliament. 

(• Why do vou not present yourself us a candidate 
for parliament ?” said a lady the-other day to her hus- 
band, who was confined to his chair by the gout. 

•* Why should I, ray deur ?” replied he ; "I am not 
qualified for the Katiou.” " Nay, but I think yon are,” 
returned the wife ; " your language and actions are 
truly parliamentary. When bills are presented, for in- 
stance. yon either order them to he laid on the table, or 
you make a motion to rise ; though often out of order , 
you are still supported by the chair ; and you often 
poke your nose into » measures which are calculated to 
destroy the constitution .” 

DOMESTIC LIFE. 

No man ever prospered in the world without the con- 
sent and co-operation of his wife. If she unites in 
mutual endeavours, or rewards bis labour with an en- 
dearing smile, with what spirit and perseverance does 
he apply to his vocation ; with what confidence Nvill he 
resort to either his merchandise or farm ; fly over laud ; 
sail upon seas ; meet difficulty, and encounter danger 
—if he knows be is not spending his strength in vain 
but that his labour will be rewarded by the sweets of 
home ! How delightful is it to have to cheer, and 
companion to sootb. the solitary hours of grief and 
pain ! Solitude and disappointment enter into the his- 
tory of every man’s life; and he is bat half provided 
for his voyage who find* but an associate for happy 
hours, while for his months of darkness and distress, no 
sympathising partner is prepared ! 

CP.ANIOLOOY. 

We all know with what irresistible faith professors 
are generally wedded to a darling science. Many cu- 
rious anecdotes might be adduced to illostrate this, hot 
we have only room for the following, respecting Cra- 
niology, or the science of determining the characters 
of our neighbours by the shape of tbeir skulls. We 
extract it from Griscom’s Year in Enrope : 

«« A medical acquaintance of Dr. B. the anatomical 
lecturer,, had taken a guide To conduct him to the top 
of one of the mountains, and while exploring the sum- 
mit, the guide happening to pull off his bonnet, to 
soratch his bead, exposed, To the alarmed vision of I 
the doctor, the organ of murder , very strongly deve- ! 
loped. With the greatest caution, the doctor, watch- 
ing- his opportunity, slipped from th* gaide, and took 
to his heel* down the mountain, leaving the astonished 
man utterly at a loss to account for such a strange pro- 
ceeding.” 

CANINE SAGACITY. 

Isidore FToidure, servant to M. Ternisein, an inn- 
keeper at Boulogne, set out for Montreuil on the night 
of the 13-14th, nil, with a cart of herrings destioed 
for Paris. He-kad performed the same journey for se- 
veral successive nights ; and overpowered with fatigue 
fell asleep npon bis horse, as he travelled the forrest of 
Lougvilliers. He was thrown, and the wheel passed 
over bis head. The horses continued their route, and 
reached Nenville, where their appearance without their 
driver led to the apprehension that some accident bad 
befallen him. A postilion was mounted, and sent to 
explore the road. At the entrance of the forest, a 
league and a half from Neuville, he hear4 the bowlings 
of a dog ; and soon after discovered the animal by the 
corpse of his master, which he would not suffer him to 
approach? He therefore retorned to Neuville for as- 
sistance ; and a person natnfed Damomtier wss the only 
one the dog would allow to* come near, he being dres- 
sed in a blue carter’s gtrb, like that worn by Isidore. 
The dog was at last got away and taken to Neuville, 
while the body was buried ; but he broke the cord with 
which be was tied, and made his way once more fo the 
spot where his master bad been killed. Taken finally 
to Boulogne, it was three days before be would touch 
food. 


BOUNDARIES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Take a map of the world, and etcirole with j*u 
pencil those eouotries where woman is sot i primmer 
or a slave — where life and property are Mewed 1; » 
well regulated policy — where civilised amen tat 
prevailed, and general science has borst tfcfeitmtf 
the mind— and you will encircle precisely these npm 
on which the rays of revelation shine. 

PUNCH. 

Efforts have been making to indace the (taws ?m 
Punch to come over to illustrate the PistomM a Co- 
vent Garden ; bnt it is not yet certain vbdta fe 
French Jndys will oooseot to part from their ftrnrtt 
This performer is equal, if not superior to the deba- 
ted Foil et, and his motions sadly poxile sanmi— 
Being of a small figore, and dressed like Pud, W 
perfectly imitates all the attitudes of thttvotaa^ 
pet ; pots one leg behind and another before atfigk 
lines, while he knocks his head from sMetstaite 
most Punohlike and marvellous manner, hteft> 
is a living human Ponob. ! ! 


A NEW CRITIC, 

The Stag under the Stage at Coveat Codes hi £ 
most put Young out of Sir Pertinai oo Ibfasiffc 
The animal happening to take a braying-fit »h3t Ik 
performer was in one of his best parts, «ri tester- 
ruption came so appropriately and nalanllj, tktepe 
Sir Pertinax fancied it was a dead set at hinfnam* 
one of the audience in front of the House. Is mb 
was he affected by this determined oppoiitioi, teth 
was on the point of stepping forwird to chin isrid 
hearing, when the mysterious caoso of the pniq 
was explained. It would have beea curiouiini 
Man of the World put down by a Besst. 


LANGUAGE. 

A correspondent assures us, that a Native of Moroc- 
co, who accompanied Mr. Lancaster to Ireland, found 
the Irish language perfectly intelligible, and was him- 
self understood by the people. The same person could 
1 ao averse with the Welsh, but not so readily. 


THE BRIDLE. 

There is, in the church of WaltosooThwaj* 
rious instrument, presented to the parish, aW** 
tury and a half ago, by a person of ,otoelB !2 
at that time, whose name was Chester. It 
to be worn as a punishment by the fair 
been guilty of defamation. It is of a “I*"*' 
struction, and, when fixed, one part eaten tea» 
which prevents the possibility of nrticulatkm. nm* 
this very poetic inscription : 

u Cheater presents Walton with * „ 

To curb women's tongues that talk ufle- 

Its presentation arose from the circnnnteaeesf k* 
dividual whose name it bears, losing a valaahit 
through the instrumentality of agassipiH^ 1 * 


TO ESCAPE FROM, OR GO INTO A HOCSIO*® 
Creep or crawl with yoor face near th ffi* ^ 
although the room be fall of amoke to 
near the ground the air it pure, and m*J * 
with safety. The best escape from aa off* 
is by a knotted rope ; but if a leap is MMf< r M>, M t T ^ 
the bed should be thrown out first, or bw» W* 
for the purpose. 


TO COBBESPOMDSSn- 


Smnl communication* received thiv -**4 ^ ^ 
earliest attention. 


Those subscribers who intend 
volume of the Iris, and whose sets art m * 

quested to make early application for tk iek***' 
several of the numbers are nearly sold ad. 


Manchester: Printed and PuUiskedi 
St. AnatrSquare ; te whom Arff 
nicotians ( post paid ) may be ~ 
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TO YOUTH. 


THE IMPORTANCE OP 8YSTEM IN EARLY 

pursu its . — Concluded. 


Disgusted with the littleness of the soulless po- 
tician, and, if possible, more disgusted with the 
mvenient want of memory displayed by our 
men of genius,” and our “ great men:” and, 
lelimrlv convinced that there are unapproachable 
asses in society, and that the omnipotence of 
iere money is acknowledged by all, I made a 
oble struggle. I shook off mv patriotic asso- 
ates, many of them men bom for better things, 
at, like myself, cursed with more enthusiasm 
jau judgment ; and a majority, consisting of men 
ho could talk most eloquently about “our lives, 
ur property, and our sacred honour,” — without 
•arcely the means or ability to support the first, 
ithoiat one inch of the second, or an atom of 
le thiTd. I again became diligent and attentive ; 
ejected, but \isefut studies, were resumed ; my 
oice was heard no more in the bar-room debate, 
r at any “ numerous and respectable meeting ;” 

nd those who sought me at , found 

lenot. , 

How rich, in pleasure, was that period ! the 
ivect feelings of earlier hours came thronging 
ack upon my heart ; my days were blessed by 
heerfuluess, my nights were undisturbed by un- 
asy dreams, and my mind felt the vigour of re- 
nimated ambition. I had conquered self, and I 
deemed it a glorious victory, and it was one 
rhich even now calls forth sensations of honest 
itisfaction. 

But it was the sun illumining a passing cloud, 
d be enshrouded the more effectually by its dark 
uccessors ; — the poison had sunk too deep ; my 
rmness was inadequate— I relapsed. I fervently 
ope that there are many, more fortunate than 
lyself, who can 

"Onrtason boild resolve. 

That column of trnc majesty in man 

nd who, more wise, can adhere to the good re- 
Dlntions they may form, for in proportion to 
le number of resolutions which are broken 
thd incapacity of the mind to keep those which 
makes. 

Obeying my romantic feelings, I now read, 
hillips, Curran, and Burke; and, burning to 
jccel even a Demosthenes, I stood forth, “ prouder 
tan a sceptred king,” as the principal spouter at 
literary club ; and, judging from the long-con- 
nued roar which ever attended my displays, I 
rknowledged no superior, either remembered or 
i existence. 

Then came to while my mind still farther away 
om more profitable pursuits, lectures on bo- 
iny, physics, and political economy ; and they 
Ivertised in the very paper* which fostered my 
ifonts by handing down my speeches and my 
oetry to an admiring posterity ! I once more 
irew aside the .shackles of mere business, and 
udied Linnaeus and incomprehensible Godwin: 
id discoursed so learnedly of pistil, stamina, 
rafting and transplanting, and gave such vehe- 
lent dissertations upon political justice, rights 


in common, &c. that, astonished at my return to 
former follies, my friends, justly offended, jeered 
me at the first, and then charitably pronounced 
me crazed. 

But let me draw these desultory remarks to a 
close. All labour is now painful to my worn 
and wasted mind — but the task of thus sketching 
my own sad history is the extreme of anguish. 

1 would willingly forget those days of delusion 
and of folly. To recall them for the benefit of 
others is a duty — it must be fulfilled. Memory 
compels the corrodiug reflection ; she tells me 
of the many hours abstracted from business, 
most uselessly employed — of the many unprofit- 
able acquaintances formed during that squander- 
ed period — of men who, slaves to indolence, and 
without a rational aim in life, strove to maintain 
a (juestionable respectability by mingling in the 
noisy, senseless, ward-meeting debate, or by 
flaming out like comets in the patriotism of these 
venal times to flutter tbeir tarnished tinsel before 
the heavy eyes of a besotted audience. 

As 1 now think of men and things with bitter- 
ness, I think correctly. I fear that my writing is 
like my mind* pointless and without force, but 
the intention is good. I can perceive the mistake 
and errors of my own life, and I wish others des- 
tined to^ career of usefulness, (and who are not?) 
to restrain, in time, the misleadings of imagina- 
tion. I am a privileged monitor : for, with a 
broken constitution — a mind incapable of firm- 
ness in resolution — its reason passively adopting 
the opinions, and, I might say, the instincts of 
habit — my profession but half understood — and 
myself utterly resourceless, I feel that the only 
duty left me to perform is to give my history to 
the young', that it may serve as a beacon to warn 
them of the many dangers in the ocean of life, 
and to shew the wisdom of their pursuing a cor- 
rect course. 

Oh ye youth ! just entering upon the active 
duties of existence, be careful, I beseech you, to 
lay down a well-defined, rational, yet rigid sys- 
tem of conduct ; let order and method govern all 
your actions, and prescribe all your studies — let 
nothing foreign to your business turn yon aside 
from the path which leads to perfection in it. 
You owe to yourselves — to your country — to your 
God! a debt of immense amount; be usejul to 
each, and you will cancel it. 

Habits, like facts, are stubborn things; and 
when once disgraceful or improper habits have 
incorporated themselves with tnc very heart, it re- 
quires more than the strength of Hercules to dis- 
lodge them — it requires a continued exertion of 
moral power. It is better to resist at the outset 
than to depend upon our reason or our firmness 
in the future.” 

The preceding is the history of a friend once 
dear to me ; he is now where. “ deaf to the voice 
of censure or of praise,” the sorrows of this life 
oppress him no more ! His fine genius — his ex- 
quisite wit — his melancholy fate — will be remem- 
bered and mourned bv a constant few. Think- 
ing that the above sketch, left among his papers, 
hastily written and in an unfinished state, may, by 
its publication, serve the purpose apparently de- 


signed by its unfortunate author, I give it to the 
world. 

The chasms in the preceding “essay to do 

f ood” might be filled by many useful reflections : 

leave it to such as can think, and can profit by 
their thinking, to ponder on the important truths 
contained in it — highly important, inasmuch as 
they include the language of experience. A pic- 
ture is presented to the mind of which it wUl 
not be difficult to discover many originals in real 
life ; and that mind on which its features make 
the deepest impression will, of consequence, re- 
ceive the largest and most lasting benefit horn 
the study, and will be enabled to correct, by the 
melancholy fortunes of him who sketched it, the 
follies, ana thereby prevent the tyranny of the 
imagination. Bryant. 


THOUGHTS ON A RAINY DAY. 


I am naturally of a gay and care-despising 
turn; abhorring metaphysics, hating melancholy, 
and but little given to those speculations which 
clothe the mind in mourning, and cast a cloud of 
soberness over the brow. I have heretofore con- 
sidered religion a deoent sort of thing in its way, 
easily understood, and not entitled to more re- 
spectful attention than our gallant • heirs and 
heartless heiresses in these days of refinement 
generally bestow upon an affectionate guardian. 

Common respect , according to modern ideas, 
seems to be all that is necessary to extend to 
those from whom we receive the most valuable 
and most disinterested benefits. But I now be- 
gin to think otherwise upon certain points; I 
grow wiser as I advance in years ; or, at least, I 
wear the appearance of wisdom, and indulge less 
frequently in the thought-dispelling mirth of 
youth, and seldom raise the loud laugh that 
a vacant mind.” And particularly on a 

S day like the present, when the clouds 
w towards the earth — when the rain falls 
with a certain heavy and doleful sound, and the 
streets are as deserted as if an earthquake had 
just passed through them, I unconsciously fall 
into a solemn reverie, which is only broken occa- 
sion^ by a shudder, as conscience reminds me of 
the lightness and irreverence with which I have 
often thought and spoken of sacred things. It is 
then I feel that it is good to be serious some- 
times ; and it is then 1 recall to my heart the fea- 
tures and expressions of an estimable friend who 
used to say, “ that there never had existed a man, 
who, when reviewing life at the hour of his leav- 
ing it, was ever sorry that he had prayed.” It is 
a beautiful remark, and it convinces me that we 
should be sometimes serious. Wit may pass for 
awhile — it may receive applause ; ana its light, 
like the evening star illuming dark waters, may 
give beauty wherever it falls ; but, as those waters 
are more sublime left alone in their darkness, so 
when the light of wit leaves the mind, and a calm 
solemnity comes slowly over it, the strength of 
its thought is more apparent, and its greatness is 
increased. 

The fear of being termed a preacher by the 
common majority of mankind, should never be 
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permitted tfi deter m from usefnl reflections, even 
if they give a cast of pensiveness to the counte- 
nance ; for the mind of man can never think too 
deeply when studying its own nature, or when 
dwelling upon things only inferior to itself by 
the disposition made of them for wise purposes 
at the creation of the universe. 

By exploring the great works of an Almighty 
hand, which appear in perfect fitness or beauty 
wherever the eye can rest, we learn to repress 
the risings of self-importance , we are made ac- 
quainted with our rights and our rank, while con- 
vinced that, although ruling millions with the 
sceptre of reason, man is but an inhabitant of 
the earth in common with all that breathe. When 
thus employed, the meaner pursuits of life are 
excluded, the disposition to frivolity is weakened, 
and the mind appears in all the glory of its divine 
character. Who can feel the bitterness of earth- 
ly sorrow, or who ean indulge in levity when 
placed amid a perfect landscape, to breathe the 
very spirit of the scene, and to see impressed on 
every thing around the evidences of a higher 
power ? How the bosom swells while some wild 
cataract, roaring over its broken channel, pours 
upon the wind the music of its waters ! its sen- 
sations are then closely allied to all that is pure 
in the nature of man, and, in some instances, 
must rise in communion with those which even 
angels may be supposed to cherish. 

A forest, with its countless varieties of colour, 
its full masses of foliage, and the deep repose of 
Its interior, should afford an idea of extent and 
sublimity ; while the humbler family of flowers 
should convey a pleasant conviction that, through- 
out the wonderful economy of creation, beauty 
and sweetness are found accompanying and 
adorning strength, and lavishing toe charm of 
their attractions upon the rude and the rough. 

Yet, while nature holds an instructive volume, 
while she publishes to the heart her religion, a 
voice is heard from every moving sphere : it ad- 
dresses itself to the reason of man — it is the voice 
of divine truth ! It commands him to compare 
the religion of nature with that higher and holier 
system revealed, in beneficent goodness, from 
heaven to “ Moses and the prophets.” 

And, on making the comparison, can no dif- 
ference be discovered? Yes; the natural reli- 
gion is but an evidence of the power, the illimita- 
ble dominion of God ; and, as such, is entitled to 
the reverence of man ; the revealed contains the 
sacred precepts of His grace. His mercy, and His 
love ! It is all that mortality could require. It 
includes the only law that angeh could obey ! It 
supplies every deficiency ; it inspires every ra- 
tional hope : k speaks tne language of inspira- 
tion. The comments of a Creator upon the 
perishable works of his hands, are discoverable in 
its truths : the glories of a blissful eternity shine 
upon the pages which contain its principles ! Al- 
though the material world is beautiful, although 
its skies are bright — its streams are flowing in 
freshness — and its breezes move along in frag- 
rance and in purity, and we may get knowledge 
by studying its parts — yet are we called upon by 
a feeling, innate and uncontrollable, that is in- 
stinct m childhood and reason in maturer years, 
to look beyond its narrow limits for the framer 
of its admirable symmetry, for the bestower of 
its beauties — for its Creator ! 

We turn for an explanation of the mysteries 
which surround us, to that Book in which is re- 
vealed a purer and a more sublime knowledge 
than mere earthly wisdom could ever have offered 
to our understanding. We almost instinctively 
turn to it ; we look from “ nature up to nature’s 
God;” to whom conscience flies when danger 
threatens, to breathe forth the brief and fervent 


prayer; and to whom every action of our live* 
conveys an admission of His omnipotence. We 
subscribe to His superiority and to His goodness, 
often unconsciously. While surveying the vast 
world on which man lives, and moves, and has 
his portion of pleasure and of pain, the mind 
even of the dullest is filled with sensations of 
wonder and of gratitude. And why is that won- 
der excited? Towards whom do we experience 
those sweetest sensations of gratitude? A work 
far beyond our own capacity to execute, or even 
our fancy to suggest, is before us and around us, 
and therefore are we lost in wonder. “That 
work came not of chance,” whispers every better 
thought. Reason, that portion of divine intelli- 
gence kindly lent to man, points out the Great 
First Cause : on the ocean as well as on the earth, 
it bids us to feel and tremble in the storm — to 
rejoice with gladness in the sunshine — to know 
His voice in the impartial thonder — to hail re- 
turning grace while His bow of promise is form- 
ing in the skies ! 

Oh, then the soul bows before its Maker! looks 
fearfully back upon the follies which may have 
sullied its purity; resolves against the passions 
which may degrade his nature; and acknow- 
ledges, with the sincerity of grief, the power and 
the misery of the only* true God. Then, how- 
ever giftea, however improved, the proudest and 
the vainest of men must, in conscience, admit 
bounds to human greatness : must deeply feel 
his inferiority to that incomprehensible perfevtian 
directing the movements of innumerable worlds, 
and speaking in thunders, or smiling in light, 
from Hk high throne in the heavens ! 

Yet such is the admirable structure of the 
mind, bestowed for the noblest purposes upon 
man, that, in proportion as it can bwome fami- 
liar with excellence — in proportion as it can re- 
ceive delight from the study of scenes or powers 
superior to its own, will be its moral energy — 
its similarity to the objects of its study or its as- 
sociation. When that mind is directed to the 
contemplation of the attributes or the works of a 
Creator, the subjects appear too mighty for the 
grasp of created intellect : yet that He is — that 
he rules all-powerful, we are convinced by the 
incontrovertible evidence of His being all good- 
ness — by the consciousness of our own existence. 
And while from the lulls and the streams, the 
flowers and the fields, the bounded and the go- 
verned, yet apparently boundless ocean, reason 
might teach man to draw irresistible arguments, 
conscience breaks down all the barriers of doubt 
and of infidelity by tbe secret testimony of bis 
own heart. 

We possess, in a greater or less degree, the ca- 
pacity to appreciate the beauties of nature ; aid 
it should be cultivated to the improvement of 
our hearts and to the enhancing of our happiness. 
For a habit of musing upon those beauties — of 
conversing with ourselves in the midst of nature’s 
ever-varying scenes, will lead us to discover the 
connection between the harmony and propriety 
of created things and the power and benevolence 
of their Creator. It is an employment most in- 
nocent in itself, and one whicn, adding much to 
the stock of our earthly enjoyments, tends to fit 
us for a more exalted and more blissful state of 
existence. 

Is there an unfortunate being among the mil- 
lions of mankind who will claim the title of 
atheist? Go forth, thou man most worthy of 
compassion ! in the calm of a summer midnight, 
when the skies are unclouded, and the stars are 
all out, trembling in their brilliance, and, calling 
to thine aid astronomy, that most beantiful of 
the sciences, gaze intently upon the objects then 
presented to thy view, and ask thysdf whether 


such tould be the work of chance > a T 

b *-^rs r 

It is in such a scene— when sll the world > 
still, that tbe cares and tbe trials of this 
ingratitude of friends, too deeply seated 
hearts—tbe inconstancy of those who md to 
love us for ever, come thronging upon ounnimb 
it is in such a scene that bitter recollection 
to wring the unavailing tear. And^,^ 
of every hope, deceived in ewy trust, indWt B 
the severest of all life's ills— tlie mttewofbndr 
reflection, where shall the unhappy fr for cj 
solation, when the falsity of Wcfeerahi 
opinions is discovered— when infidelity eaufim} 
no alleviation ? It is to the precept* and m k 
of a rational religion— to the boson of 
truth, that the lost one must fly whuafajb/ 
by the world, and awakened from hdroacf 
error. 

Can you imagine a Being suddenly typon? 
upon a dark ana boundless ocean, whenthttbu 
ders are roaring, when the lightning* are 11% 
when the waves are hearing to the skies, wb 
the storm is at the highest — cam yon imagine 
such a Being stretching forth his srn.aod com- 
manding the waves to recede, and the storm to 
pass away, and that they obey him! fan aw 
you be entitled to form a faint idea of tk mgk 
and the majesty of immortal truth. Tnrtirtae, 
in the light of heaven, upon the dirk owa of 
humanity ; she quells the wild ware* {Bab, 
she speaks, and the hoarse discord of error k 
heard no more ! Bmsi 


THE POET’S AERIAL VOYAGE. 


im itate d from Caaiaur — Lyricor. Id. II. Oh L 

H omasa Ibqao, tollite pwepetom, fe. 

Barth I forsake; llwoagh fields af tserelijk 
I soar, and heaven- ward wing my wdwxsbp 
Bear me, ye fleecy clouds ! sod bid »* m 
Propitious breezes ! to empyreal skifi. 

See ! fainter lustres gild each sbrftkagqi't. 
Mountain* subside, and regal domes trim 
Yoor circling bounds, prolific haunts of Ms, 
And, Earth’s proud cities, dwindle to a spas. 

Subtimer rising — from the ethereal way 
Wide and more wide, tbe Nation I «wj: 

O Sons of Frailty ! doom’d to toil ia uk 
The unhappy slaves of Fortunes fickle rap 

There — measured fields aspiring wsflsionnl, 
And a new City rises from the grousd. 

There — mouldering piles, and eoce ftad *■<***»< 
And scatter’d fragments scarce the aits bant 

Lo ! there— salubrious ether smiles screw, 

But War and Tumnit riot u’er foe smsa. 
There — olive Peace her pIsckLswsf aosa*t 1 
But dire Cootagioa desolates the phia 

There — fierce Dissent ion half a world dwro 
And Earth’s discordant children shim * a** 5. 
There-— hesit at iug boots survey the foe. 

And dnhioas Fate awhile suspends foe bh** 

Whilst there— conflicting ranks with alAsup 
Rush on tbe foe ; — and forious battle v*p‘ 
Even now ! wild Freimy deuls the aatsd mmt 
Earth teems with blood, sad ijmgp""*** 

But what the imperious caasef— TafoW e h® 

A vile adulteress! % tis a speck,— a fifo** 1 
Tis eveu for this— perverted Remus 
While Discord rages — and whfle 

Behold where Commerce spreads hmsutfliR A 
And full-fraugbt vessels woo tbe fiwkilllfo* 
Teem the full ports yon distant bfis wsrffofi 
And busy murmurs animate the foftt|» 
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Oa labouring waves there threatening bulwarks ride, 
had stem with haughty prew the yielding tide ; 
Fhanders the toating war ! the eohoing sound 
Strikes the root rocks, and cleaves the deep profound ! 

Forth from the green wave turbid smoke aspires, 

And death-fraught engines vomit missile ires : 

Ocean indignant frowns — that Mao should vie 
With storms and rocks — bis fellows to destroy ! 

Hiere Realms are tottering : In yon treacherous ground 
Mansions and Lords a common grave have found. 

Yer yon lone plain the pensive traveller sighs : 

* Here Empire stood : — here prostrate Glory lies.” 

n>ere — Inundations roar — and widely sweep 
[he pride of Ages to the oblivions deep : 

Bfhst once were Cities — whelming billows lave, 
fed Wealth onbeeded floats upon the wave ! 

flan, man destroys! with wild conflicting rage 
[be Elements in rnntoal war engage : 

(cowls o’er the scene with desolating ire 
[he fierce Tornado ! Sea and Air conspire 

rheir own destruction ! Hastes the fatal day 
jVben self-devoted Nature sinks, a prey ! 

Snoogb. — Beyond this sablunary scene, 
jVsft me, ye Breeses ! through the blue serene. 

floods! on yoor shadowy Car, the rapt hard bear 
rhrougb asare fields, sod trackless wilds of Air, 

?ar as yon Orbs of silver light, that roll 
Vith mild effulgence round the stedfast pole ! 

x>! or I dream ! or through the yielding skiea 
>rivan by obsequious galea, again I rise ! 

Earth’s frail domains. Ambition’s empty boast, 
knd the wain Glories of the World are lost ! 


44 You are severe.” 

44 Yoo say that you have oome a great distance for 
the express purpose of seeing me, as yoa would go to 
see a bear, an elephant, or a Hottentot Veuus?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Now, sir, comply with the terras — fifty cents a 
sight.” 

• 4 Indeed ! Well, there.” ( Gives him money ) 

“Stay, sir, take back twenty-five cents— Children 
half-price !’* 

44 Again ! — Why you show no mercy to oae who is 
anxious to serve you.” 

44 To serve me? Then unite your fortunes with mine. 
Every wild beast that is exhibited in this city, is ac- 
companied with a monkey,” 

The stranger finding the Poet rath*r 44 too mach for 
him,” as the pngilists say, and perceiving that he was 
no more deficient in feeling than in wit and talents, 
begged his pardon for having so rudely intruded upon 
bis meditations, and was about retiring, when the Poet 
returned the rest of his money, and taking him by the 
band, assured him, that as impudence and ignorance 
are alwajs united, he could very safely pardon his pre- 
sumption. 

The above dialogue reminds us of the following anec- 
dote : — 

A pretty Man, — In speaking of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, after the battle of llamilies, a puny officer 
said he was a pretty moo. The father of the yonng 
officer, who was present, turned to him, with an au- 
sterity in his countenance he was little accustomed to 
wear— 44 And you are a pretty fool, thus to characterise 
the greatest man in England.” The sterling weight of 
words is not alwtys known to our juvenile critics. 

George. 


At half past nine when in sight of the Skerries, a sod- 
den and terrible gust of wind laid the vessel on her beam 
ends, and bad it not been for her high bulwarks we 
should most of ns have been precipitated into the ocean. 
Fortunately the steersman, obliged to keep a strong bold 
of the pally wirioh directs the helm, preserved his sta- 
tion. Gnst preceded gust in a stunning and deafening 
manner, and from this moment the hurricane began, and 
with it the horror of the night In a short time the sea was 
frightfully agitated, the topsail threatened ear immediate 
destruction, and by signs, the captain who had come 
on deck on the first calm, intimated to one of the crew 
to secare it — for the speaking trumpet was useless— 
with an intrepidity rarely witnessed did this brave Cam- 
brian tar, crawl on bis hands and knees, to the foot of 
the shrouds, and taking advantage of a momentary 
steadiness of the vessel, seised bold of the ropes, and 
mounted to the astonishment of the few of os who were 
on deck, accomplished bis arduous duty, and descend- 
ed ! I blush to ndd, that, with many opoleat cabin pas- 
sengers, the poor fellow's heroism went unrewarded. 

By this time it was evident that to stand out to sea 
was our only chance of salvation ; two traders bad struck 
on the coast only half a league from us, before day light 
had closed, and we wore the vessel accordingly) — in 
doing this, we shipped the first heavy sea, which complete- 
ly satisfied as of the state we most be content to remain 
in, even if it pleased God we reached oar destination ; 
bat from the poor wretches in the steerage, which the m 
bad half filled, the most herriMu shriek arose wMck 
pierced throngb the howling of the wind; let whst 
would have happened them no help coold be afforded, 
and the pomps, as oircmnstances would allow, relieved 
them. The hatchway was now pat over the covering to 
prevent a similar accident, and it was well, for every 
minute afterwards had we to take breath for the coming 
deluge. We passed Holyhead Light House, and still 
the fury of the eltfaenls increased occasionally with vivid 
flashes of lightning, — the thunder was inaodiable, — the 
moon, which now rose, dispelled in some measure 
the cheerless monotony which had been observed, and 
which could now only be relieved by looks, and those 
— looks of despair ! The whole ooenn, as far as the eve 
could reach presented a white surface, and the approach- 
ing waves seemed like a mountain of solid snow ; with 
great haxard and difficulty, the mainsail was lowered 
and secured, leaving ns mnoh in the reefs, only, ss serv- 
ed to answer the helm. Two vessels on oar starboard 
side were firing constantly, guns of distress, which we 
could often discern only by the flashes, and at the best, 
the report was feeble ; ns the moon brightened we ob- 
served one having lost her mainmast, and in half an boor 
afterwards we saw her no more f 

Holyhead was a tempting refuge, bat nothing of oar 
pantomimic wishes, could induce the Captain to alter hie 
resolution, he stood ont to sea, in spite of the immer- 
sions we were constantly experiencing, and I could trace 
on the faoea of my postrate companions on deck, as I 
inwardly felt myself, n total indifference to death fast 
prevailing, — they, almost worn ont with odd and weari- 
ness, scarcely oonld ding te the ropes, new as Wet as 
themselves, bat I more fortunately had my hands 
throagh two rings which by clenohing my fists prevent- 
ed the possibility of being detached from the vessel. 
Unless my sbooiders were torn from my body ; in this 
situation I often thought of that truly sublime senti- 
ment of the Psalmist — 

44 The floods, O Lord, lift up their voice. 

And toss their troubled waves on high.** 

and without any variation than that of the smothered 
shrieks below, we continued, till the Wexford moun- 
tains appeared in sight. 

Mean while I bad observed that the pitching of tbd 
vessel grew less and less, and in a little while after I 
was able to address ray nearest companion, who was un- 
able to return it, beyond a shake of the bead. As ne 
sea bad broken over ns for nearly ten minntes, the 
hatches were now tahen off the poor sufferers, and to the 
term of my days I shall never forget the vapour which 
arose ; disengaging my bands, I resolved to crawl to 
to the steerage whiob with difficulty I accomplished,— 
a sergeant came np the ladder and lay down by me, 
smoking as if be had been on fire, be oonld not speak 
but pointed to a bottle in his breast, I took it out, and 
It was nearly fall of brandy, 1 poured a little into hia 
mouth, and be intimated I should pet form the sime of- 
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liatnisb’d to a point — its scanty round 
see ! — now fleeting mists my sight confound. — 
/tin Barth adieu ! thy form no more I trace, 
jOtt ia the nndisUngiiish’d mane of Spaoe. 

afiuify ! how wide thy realms extend, 

Vbat, leas than Thought Divine can comprehend ! 
loean iatenninate ! the Bard receive, — 
is trembling, he explores thy everlasting wave ! 


REPARTEE. 

l certain poet, who has written some of the best 
tsar, and some of the worst lines of any American 
I; and who, for some peculiar eccentricities, (which 
in* at length thrown aside,) has been reputed mad, 
ig, somo time since, in the assembly room, nt the 
f Hotel, was interrupted in his 44 dreams of fiction ” 
i stranger, who tbns accosted him : 

Is your name C e ? ” 

C e, sir, is my name.” 

I have oome a great distance, air, for the express 
pose of seeing yon.” 

Indeed ! And do yon consider yourself amply re- 
lerated for the trouble and fatigue of a long journey, 
i view of my delectable person?” 

Yes ; you are a strange looking creature. I have 
rd much of you. Some people say you are mad ; 
I have heard a number of ladiea assert, that if yon 
I proper attention to yoar dress, you would be s 
r pretty man.” 

A pretty nan! Now, by Heavens, sir, I consider 
as one of the most rascally compliments they could 
e paid me. A pretty man , sir, (like yourself, for 
sace.) it, in my opinion, one of the most con- 
ptible objects that ever came from the manufactory 
leaven ! ” 

Why so, sir?” 

Because, air, the epithet implies the absence of 
hat ia manly. They might as well apply the term 
be ocean in a storm, an eruption of Monnt Etna, or 
Falla of Niagara.” 

Well* yon are really a strange fellow ; and, ia my 
lion, more knave than fool.” 

Do you think to, sir ? I really wish that I could 
pro cate the compliment. Bat I am certain that no 
t in yoUT character will bear any comparison with 
r silliness, which like Aaron's rod, or Pharaoh’s 
i kine, swallows np alt the rest.” 


THE HURRICANE OF NOVEMBER, 1821. 

BY A PASSENGER. 

(Written for the Iris.) 

• 

As there are few who caa, or perhaps few, that from 
a recurrence to the event, will write the narrative of this 
awful event, I have recorded it for the Iris, and I think 
the situation I possessed, and the opportunities I had of 
observing its desolation on the Welsh Coast and in the 
Irish Channel, may prove interesting. 

In the afternoon of a gloomy November day, I bad 
obtained the polite permission of Colonel Woodford of 
the guards, to sail in his own packet, that fine body ef 
men having been detained in Liverpool as well as my- 
self, (and business was pressing) for seven weeks, by 
by contrary winds. The troops embarked in the tran- 
sports with great alacrity, and Colonel Woodford and the 
staff officers had already entered the cabin he was kind 
enough to grant me a shelter in, when suddenly the Co- 
lonel was called out, and immediately afterwards an or- 
der for disembarkation was issued, and to my sorrow the 
vessels were instantlv vacated, and the troops sent to 
their quarters. At this moment (I will not for reasons 
hereafter to be explained, mention the vessel) a sloop 
with a part of the 19lh regiment of foot, wives, children, 
and other passengers, was hauling from the basin for the 
port of Dablin. I threw my luggsge upon deck, and 
springing from the quay on the shrouds, was on board 
immediately. 

The Captain was strongly advised not to pat to sea, 
for the commanders of the transports had foreseen the 
calaraitioas consequences which would hare attended 
their charge, bnt be was an old, bold, and experienced 
navigator, and thirty-five years of disipline had confirm- 
ed him in his opinion, tnd though the wind was at north 
west, and fresh, with now and then an indication to the 
eastward, which was all be relied upon, he was resolute 
in bis determination. We soon found ourselves, throngb 
a heavy swell, making oor way down the Mersey, and 
we turned the Black Rock at about two P. M. The 
breeze continued to freshen, and the swell increased 
considerably, and this continued without intermission or 
variation till five in the afternoon, when we passed the 
Floating Light which was heaving heavily at the moor< 
ings. We were baffled greatly by the still strong and 
contrary wind, and all hope of an eastern breeze va- 
nished. 
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fice mjself, which I did most gladly and liberally ; 
as soon as be coaid speak he informed me, that when 
the storm was at its height, the men grown selfish from 
despair, applied the spirits they bad brought with them 
to their own purposes, and lay like pigs amongst the 
straw, and would have been suffocated but for the timely 
cover of the hatohway, which would have proved as fa- 
tal if it had not been partially opened ; as for their poor 
wires and children I could not persuade myself, looking 
from deek, that they were alive , — a spectacle of greater 
horror 1 never beheld. We were fast approaching the 
Light House, and though in rough water, were now 
perfectly assured ; the first object that met our sight 
was, the mast of a vessel in the bay, above water 1 

We landed, in fine, at the Pidgeon Honse Battery, 
amidst the eongratolations of the people, who informed 
ns that the damage done in, and about the city was in- 
calculable, and expressing their astonishment at our 
miraculous arrival. An officer of the service, a cabin 
passenger, was delirious when laoded ; one lady from the 
same part, a mute statue of despair. 1 have thus nar- 
rated the leading instances of a voyage, which, as the 
veteran Captain said, had not been equalled to the period 
of his service. 

The English newspapers received subsequently far- 
nisbed the most appalling proofs of the tempest’s devas- 
tation, and we afterwards learned that on the coast of 
Sussex alone, upwards of two hundred sail of craft of 
different magnitude had been wrecked— the loss on the 
whole can never be estimated. G. 


about £5 to his yearly income. Hts wife «n 
expert as a midwife, performing her operations 
in that way for the small sum of one shilling ! 
Her profits, howevfer, on these occasions, were 
further increased by some culinary perquisites ; 
as, in compliance with an ancient custom, she 
invariably officiated as cook, at the christening 
dinner On the day of her nuptials with Mr. 
Mattinson, her father is said to have boasted, 
that his two daughters were married to two of 
the best men in Pattersdale — the priest and the 
bag-piper ! ! 

fhe property that was thus amassed by Mr. 
Mattinson, proved of little benefit to his succes- 
sors ; after his death it was soon squandered by 
his widow and children, and she was obliged to 
seek an asylum in the college of matrons, at 
Wigton, for the widows of indigent protestant 
clergy, Episcopally ordained. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


ORAISON. 


He comes, he comes, arrayed in glittViug vest, 
Bright Phoebus, shedding beams of orient gold ; 
Responsive beats my sympathetic breast 
As Memmon’s once, in classic legends told. 

Father of mercies !— Thou, alone, whose band 
Doth guide yon planet on ita refluent way, 

Teacl^ me to bnw beneath thy dread command, 

That calm may be the setting of my day. 

Shouldst Thou afflict me with thy chaat’ning hand 
For misdemeanour — Oh : may it be mine 
To breathe submission to thy rod divine ; — 
Should life’s short hour be fraught with pleasure bland 
Luring, seductive : — still, this truth J know, 

The arm that lifts— in vengeance can o’erthrow ! 

Liverpool . 


SINGULAR BIOGRAPHY. 

The Reverend Mr. Mattinson was minister of 
Pattersdale for sixty years, and died January 
31, 1766. His stipeud was only £12 per annum, 
till within twenty years of his death ; and though 
it was augmented from Queen Anne’s bounty, 
it never exceeded eighteen pounds. On this 
slender income he married, and brought up four 
children ; and when he died, at the advanced 
age of eighty-three, lie left £1000 to his family. 

With that singular simplicity and inattention 

to forms which characterise a country like this, 
he read the burial service himself over his own 
mother ; he married his father to a second wife, 
and afterwards buried him. The first infant 
whom he baptized was nineteen years old, and 
she agreed to marry him. He published the 
banns of marriage in the church. He married 
his four children, from whom he saw seventeen 
grand-children spring before his death. 

6 With so small a stipend as the above, it ap- 

E eaflf scarcely credible, even that a miser should 
e able to accumulate such a sum. But it 
should seem that Mr. Mattinson had one or two 
other resources, which essentially aided his 
purse ; though even with these additions, it is 
sufficiently extraordinary that he should have 
left so large an amount behind him. He and 
his wife carded and spun that portion of tithe 
wool which fell to his share, namely, one-third ; 
and from a school that he taught, he added 


There is scarcely any thing, from c< the chaste 
cold moon,” (that wins its way, in undisturbed 
serenity, through interminable space,) to the 
most common article of our good world, but 
that, when attentively ‘observed by the mind of 
man, awakens remembrance in it of past times. 

When we look into the evening sky, when the 
moon is still srniliug upon the beautiful world 
below, we can recollect the time when we used 
to sport with our young companions upon the 
green meadow, or wander with some pretty girl 
as youthful, as innocent, and as happy as our- 
selves. Now conversing on the past, now anti- 
cipating the future; dwelling upon the joys 
and sorrows of this varied world, and often 
pausing to look upon and admire some bright 
cloud that was floating silently on through the 
mellow light, like a fairy island that, guided 
by angel hands, was just crossing our sphere — 
revelling a few moments in the golden beams, 
and then passing away. As for me, when I 
gaze upon the moon, it always reminds me of 
past times. Rosy cheeks and laughing lips 
come across ray fancy; and lean almost hear 
the silver voice of many a loved one who has 
long, long since mouldered in the tomb. I re- 
member the stories of the poets — the fabled 
sports of those happy spirits who dance in the 
moonlight, and wanton on every breeze. Such 
are the associations that mingle with the pensive 
beauties of the silver moon. 

A few weeks ago, I visited the scene where I 
had been educated — the spot where the first 
fleeting years of my boyhood had fled like a 
dream. It was a beautiful afternoon in sum- 
mer, when I arrived at ray hotel; the same 
house around which I had often played, and 
watched each successive carriage that rolled by. 

When I looked around me, every tree brought 
to mind some incident that would otherwise 
have been forgotten. I stood upon the meadow 
of my gay sports, and I could almost recognise 
the voices of my companions as they shouted in 
their play, “ every man to bis own den.” The 
brook where I used to drop my line, and tri 
umphantly draw my struggling victims to land, 
was still rippling in the breeze, and reflecting 
in its bosom the fairy world around. The old 
forest yet waved its rustling branches in the air ; 
and I heard the same sounds as I was wont to, 
when, years and years ago, I rambled, a mere 
boy, through the same beautiful scenes, and 
leaned my young ear to catch the mingled 

music of the murmuring brook — the rustling had long slumbered in silence? ^ 

I branches — and the clear silver warbling of the power that breathed its magic arowd « 
I nightingale. I almost imagined I was yet a i bore me far back again over the 


bey, and that all the busy, stormy inddenti «f 
my past life were but a dark confined dreai*- 
it seemed like stepping back from the wefe. 
tunes and sad realities of my present sitmtm, 
and revelling in the happiness of my youihfb] 
days. The whole vision (for it may becaEd 
one) was created by the associations that c mi 
ed around every object that met my view. 

In our course through life, as in & journe? sf 
a day, we often behold scenes that we lure k 
look back upon and contemplate. When, st- 
riding through a beautiful country, we find ou- 
sel ves far away from the object of our sfc 
tion — travelling, perhaps, over the mural 
surface of a desert, the shadow of a clod air 
remind us of the beauties we have passed, ai 
as it darkens for an instant the sunshine vend, 
we can almost imagine it is kissing tbesaeu. 
ried loveliness of nature that is, in fact, Haas? 
in its summer beauty far away. Itkj&wi 
our path through life. We have i, foa; 
our existence, met with beings whomitkci 
but from whom fete has parted us, and, lit 
the meteor in an evening sky, they jsstykss 
in our sight— just brighten for a little wMk the 
shadows around, and we see them bo m 
They are gone, but there are many little cbjerv 
which will remind us of them, and brin^ 
in all their brightness to our view: gisw 
see sparkling eyes smiling upon us, ad fan 
pictures in life and loveliness, the image tk & 
gone. A song we have heard her sing— i 
she used to wear — is associated with the tesr 
of the first object of our affection; and theo- 
ry room in which she has moved seems *21 
echo to the voice of her who is there so m 
I remember, when I was a younj m l 

E assed a few weeks in a circle of c me, 
vely, witty, beautiful, and all that eouiiuh 
a heart, young and ardent as mine the 
beat with pleasure. There was oi,e, ho<mu, 
one single being, who still hallows the rsb* 
brance, and makes me look back opoa 
bright scenes that passed so swiftly aw, wish 
a feeling of mingled pleasure and pain Tk 
fact is, we loved each other. I shall say 
of the feelings with which I kissed tbe lip & 
told me 1 was not indifferent to her; bat 
it to say, that she is no more! I wa^tbftfc 
day, looking over my drawers, when 1 3" 
neatly folded paper, in which was cad*** 
graceful ringlet of silken hair. It was Jkf s 
I looked at it for a few moments witho^f^- 
ing. Yes, it was Mary’s— dear, dear 
There it lay, the same beautiful rinfkt & 
had once rioted in its privilege on her 
neck. I could almost see her fair figure—^ 
brow — her eye — her lip — seemed for id 
to live before me — and the lock to bernanja 
in its former situation. For one fleetiat 
meat, I almost believed that Mary w* M 
presence, and the next 1 felt a tear start is# 
mine eye — and my lip (unusual as 
quivered with emotion. I thought of h?r 
like form, as it was then, so grrfj* 
lovely ; and I pictured her as she is m*"-" 
— inanimate — without life, feeling, 
tion, passionless— dead. I recollected tk aj 

when I stole the pretty ringlet frpm berw* 
and kissed her into a smile of foigbeness uj 
smile — her beautiful look — flashed un&r 
mind, and then the stern certainty tbatw 
changed — lost alike in the unthinking «« «■* 
moulders in the grave. . ^ 

Now why was this? What was there a 
lock that could awaken into life emotw® 

Wkstwan 
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Tears, as though I had been spell-bound by an 
astern enchantress ? Another might have look- 
d upon it — but no powerful emotion would 
lave started at the sight— he might have vouch- 
afed a smile at the silken beauty of the curl, 
Hit he would have looked in vain for those 
housaud mysterious associations that crowded 
iround it, invisible to every eye but mine. 
>uch were the feelings that came across my 
nind as I surveyed the golden relic of iny pretty 
rtary; and small as it was, and insignificant 
is it would have been to any other eye, to me 
t was rich with the mellowed associations of 
mst times. — I looked upon it and wept. F. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

In the morn of the jrear, when a softbrealbing ahow’r 
Effus’d vigour and life on the soil. 

Delighted I nought the retreat of my bow’r, 

And gaxd as 1 sate on each opening flow’r 
That rewarded mj pain* with a amile. 

Expand ye sweet nurslings ! and riot in joy, 

And exult in the genial time ; 

My Garden’s gay bound shall an emblem supply, 

And depict the soft season of life to the eye, 

Of youth and of Beauty the prime. 

Bat see ! in despite of my caution and oare, 

How yon rile weeds your effort* impede ; 

When my flowret* expand, sure to vegetate there. 
Of the sun’s ray benign they usorp a large share. 
And envelope your beauties in shade. 

Ah ! too true the similitude! Man is a flow’r 
Whom the rank weed of Sorrow annoys : 

And should be survive the rude blasts’ chilling pow’r, 
Tis to shed his frail beauties in Autumn’s lorn hour ; 
And ere Winter he withers, and dies. 

4 > 


THE CLUB. 


So. XXXVII.— Friday, December 19, 1823. 


« Disci pulos ad anum interim monro, ut preceptor** saos 
ton minus qaam ipsa studia ainent, el parent** esse non <]ul- 
lem corporum, sed meutium cr**dant” 

Quint de off : dlscip ; Cap. 0. 


HAVING an affair of some moment to commu- 
ricate to the president of our club, I was under 
he necessity, though aware of his dislike to 
>eing interrupted in his professional duties, to 
all the other day at his school. On ascending 
he stairs, I was very well pleased to observe 
he profound silence which reigned in the school 
Ithough the number of pupils is by no means 
Qconsiderable. Every oue seemed intent on 
ds own particular studies, with the exception 
tf a little urchin who was mounted on a stool, 
nil, under feelings which appeared by no means 
nviable, was exposed to the derision of his fel- 
ows. The countenance of the conductor of 
hese tyros, though “ more in sorrow than in 
inger,” displayed a very unusual degree of 
motion ; aud formed a singular contrast with 
he large bronzed owl, bird of Minerva and Wis- 
oin ! which, amidst all the vicissitudes of this 
oicrocosm, had ever been noted for the profound 
ravity of his look, and which seemed the tu te- 
ar awl inspiring deity of the occupant of the 
rm-chair below it, 

On entering the school, my friend arose to 
ieet me, and inquired after the health of my 
arniiy. After having satisfied him in that par- 
icular, and communicated the business which I 
aiue upon, I was preparing to go awav ; and 
hough somewhat curious to know what fiad in- 
errupted his accustomed tranquility, I did not 
enture to make any inquiries. As I was how- 


ever turning about to depart, the worthy peda- 
gogue, who had hitherto been silent on the sub- 
ject, said, " Mr. , you seem surprised at 

the discomposure which you have doubtless 
perceived in my countenance ; and I can tell 
you that I am surprised at it too. Circum- 
stances such as have occurred this morning 
ought not to disturb one who has been accus- 
tomed to the scholastic life, and who therefore 
should be prepared to meet them with compo- 
sure.” 

Poiuting to the youngster on the stool, he 
continued, “ You see that child j he is a boy of 
promising parts, and, had his education been 
properly conducted, would have done credit to 
all who have been concerned in it. Owing, how- 
ever, to the injudicious conduct of hia parents, 
he is more troublesome, and makes a slower pro- 
gress, than any other pupil in the school.” 

As I have several children of my own, to 
I whose attainments I am very far from being in- 
different, I inquired, with some earnestness, 
for an explanation. “ That boy,” answered 
the teacher, “ when first sent hither, was com- 
mitted to my care by parents who expressed 
themselves highly gratified by an opportunity 
of entrusting him to one, who, they were pleased 
to say, possessed every requisite tnat would en- 
title him to their highest* confidence. Under 
these favourable auspices, I commenced the 
education of this boy ; resolving, as I have of- 
ten resolved, that no confidence in me should 
be misplaced. But mark the sequel. I classed 
him with some little fellows whose acquirements 
were, perhaps, rather above his own, hoping 
that example, acting upon a sense of inferiority, 
would be a stimulus to exertion. This stimu- 
lus, however, arising from a reciprocity of ac- 
tion, could only exist with a continued atten- 
tion to study; but in a few days my new coiner 
was absent a whole day, and on inquiring the 
cause, was informed that his mother gave him a 
holiday. As his class-mates had made some 
progress during his absence, I was somewhat 
inconvenienced by keeping him in his appointed 
class. Not a week hud elapsed before lie one 
morning forgot his task, which act of forget- 
fulness was soon followed by the loss of his 
grammar, which bis mother sent to inform me 
nad been torn in pieces by the lap-dog. Not 
long after, this careful parent took it into her 
head that her darling was too closely plied with 
his book, and by an act of maternal care, he 
was allowed to play for about a week, in order, 
as she said, to brace the nerves, and make him 
fitter for study. I had scarcely time to wonder 
at this piece of philosophy, when I was as- 
tounded by the intelligence that the father, 
having occasion to go iuto Yorkshire, had taken 
mv scholar with him, to see a little of the world. 
\Vhat knowledge of the world my young gentle- 
man acquired while absent I did not inquire; but 
I soon found his literary acquirements so little 
advanced, that he was quite unfit for the class to 
which he belonged, aud I was therefore under 
the necessity of putting him into a lower. This 
removal made him quite sullen ; and some days 
had passed, before he became so accustomed to 
his new companions, as to study with any ad- 
vantage. But enough of t >is. Maternal tender- 
ness and paternal philosophy, birth-day, slight in- 
dispositions, loss of books, neglect of tasks, ami 
other occurrences, in rapid succession, have ope- 
rated so powerfully, that the youth is now dis- 
qualified for studying even with children who 
are his juniors by four or five years. Yesterday 
was remarkable : a little girl came to spend her 
birth-day with her cousin, aud as bis mother is 
of opinion that it is proper to observe old cus- 


toms, and to promote the social feelings among 
relatives, my hopeful pupil was detained to ob- 
serve all the formalities of the day ; and he has 
appeared this morning with the account that he 
had forgotten to attend to one part of his task, 
and that a little girl burned his exercises to light 
the spirits for the game of Snap Dragon. What 
can I do ? The expectations of improvement en- 
tertained by his friends are as strong as ever; and 
I feel myself impelled to adopt measures, which, 
coercive as they may be, appear absolutely re- 
quisite to the boy's advancement in learning.” 

I left the school wondering at the inconside- 
rateness of those parents. It is to be feared that 
the complaints of our worthy president have a 
much more general application than is common- 
ly imagined. Every degree of relaxation from 
proper study, has a tendency to give to the mind 
a vacillating character ; one act of indulgence 
leads to another ; on wishes, wishes grow ; ex- 
cessive fondness for play is superinduced; habits 
of application are eradicated ; and he who by ill- 
timed indulgence has obtained the grant of an 
hour, seldom rests satisfied with a day or a week; 
till idleness succeeds to irresolution, disgust to 
satiety, and the youth of happy promise has 
dwindled into insignificance and contempt. 

But there is another evil of no common mag- 
nitude, which invariably results from the prac- 
tices I have been speaking of, differences in con- 
sequence but too frequently arise between 
teachers and parents. \V hen a scholar discovers 
'a dissimilarity in the directions or views of these, 
he will naturally tend to those which minister to 
his indulgences. Hence fretfulness and ill- 
humour at the commands of his teacher; and 
imagining the views of the parent to be reason- 
able and proper, he will be led to consider his 
master as a tyrant, tvhvse commands are dictated 
by caprice or unfeelingness. Under the influ- 
ence of such feelings, what rational hope can be 
entertained of ultimate success in his education ? 
Where is the scholar who, under such circum- 
stances, will listen to instructions dictated even 
by experience and skill ? Improvement is found- 
ed on the esteem and reverence of the scholar 
arising from the learning and benignity which he 
discovers in the teacher ; but while the precepts 
of the academy are counteracted by the sensual 
gratifications of home, disgust at learning, dis- 
like of him by whom it is administered, and neg- 
lect and non-improvement, must be the necessary 
consequences. 

To cause the efficient advancement of the pu- 
pil, it is evident that a good understanding should 
constantly exist among teachers and scholars^ 
that the commands of a master ought to be re- 
spected by pupils, and furthered by their parents; 
that thus ail who are under the care of others 
ought to be taught regard and submission ta 
their precepts, and affection for their persons. 

IM- 


POLITENESS. 


The hues of the rainbow are not more varied 
than the character of company. I mean those 
collections of ladies and gentlemen which our 
good people have denominated parties. Some of 
them possess the fascinating talent of making 
time glide instantly away. \Ve sit by them — 
talk to them — listen to their beautiful conversa- 
tion — and when wc part, are astonished to find 
that we have spent hours in their company. 
There are others with whom we cannot be more 
than five minutes before wc feel uneasy ; we 
don’t know what to do or say ; are either alarm- 
ed with some strange piece of rudeness, or dis- 
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concerted with a copious overflow of politeness ; 
and when at last the interview ends, we feel like 
some poor fellow who has last been released from 
the stocks* There are a hundred different sorts 
of ceremony, all of which go by the name of po- 
liteness; but how few persons are there who 
possess that real politeness — the will and the 
power to make all nappy around them ? 

I remember once, my pretty reader, 1 was at a 
dinner party, where I was almost teased to death 
by the extreme kindness of an old lady at my 
right hand, who was continually heaping up my 
plate with all the delicacies within her react!. 

“ Do, my dear sir, take a little piece of this 
duck* 

<r No, I thank you, ma'am.” 

41 But now, my dear sir, you don’t eat at all. 
I most insist on your having this piece of the 
fcreast.” 

*• But ma'am — ” 

“ Now you must not refuse — here, Thomas, 
take the gentleman’s plate, and teU Mr. So-and- 
so, to cut him a bit of the ham.” 

Upon which an aproned waiter snatched away 
my plate, and returned it so loaded with victuals 
that I had not room to eat what I really wanted, 
and was compelled to leave off altogether. 

I once handed a plate of hot buttered muffins 
to a lady on the other side of the table — the plate 
was quite heated, and 1 could baldly hold it; the 
lady, with one of her very sweetest smiles, begged 
me to help myself fine. 

“ Oh no, ma’am,” said I. 

“ Oh yes, sir,” said she. 

“ Do take one, ma’am ” 

“Well, help Mrs. Blue first.” 

My band had by this time become quite pain- 
ful, and I therefore handed the plate to Mrs. Blue, 
who, determined not to be outdone in courtesy, 
M beseeched” her antagonist to be helped first; 
and they were carrying the controversy to the 
most laudable lengths, when I found it absolute- 
ly necessary to withdraw my services ; in the 
attempt the plate fell— dashed into a cup of cof- 
fee — away went one muffin, and off rollea another 
—and one in particular bounced into the lady’s 
bosom, upon which she managed to scream in a 
most bewitching manner; and to my infinite 
mortification declared “ that I had spoiled one of 
the most valuable gowns she ever wore.” 


THE SWALLOWS. 


By tks Rev. Robert Jago, Author of “ Edge-HiB” 
and various other Poems. 


Ere jeHov sotnmn from oar phio# retir’d. 

And gave to wint’ry storau the varied year. 

The Swallow race, with foreaigbt clear iaapir’d, 

To aoathern dime* prepar’d their coarse to steer. 

On Damon’s roof a large assembly sat ; 

His roof, a refuge to the feather’d kind! 

With serious look, he marked the grave debate. 

And to hk Delia than addresa'd his miad : — 

Observe yon twittering flock, my gentle maid, 

Observe, and read the wond’rous ways of heaven ! 
With ns, through Sommer’s genial reign they staid, 

And food and sunshine to their wants ware given. 

Bat now, by secret instinct taught, they know 1 
The near approach of elemental strife. 

Of blnst’ring tempest, and of chilling snow, 

With every pang and soonrge of header life. 

Thus warn’d, they meditate a speedy flight ; 

Tor these, e’en now, they prune their vigorous wing ; 
Tor these, each other to the toil extte ; 

And prove their strength in many a sportive ring. 


No sorrow loads their breast, or duns their eye. 

To quit their wonted haunts, or native home ; 

Nor few they launching on the boandless sky. 

In search of future settlements to roam. 

They feel m power, no impulse all divine ! 

That warns them henoe ; they feel it and obey : 

To this direction &U their owes resign, 

Unknown thoir destin’d stage, tiamavk’d their way. 

And does no friendly power to. man dispense 
The joyfol tidings of some happier clime? 

Find we no guide in gracious Providence, 

Beyond the gloomy grave, and fleeting time? 

Oh ! yes ; the sacred oracles we hear, 

That point the path to realms of endless joy ; 

That bid oar trembling hearts no danger fear, 

Though clouds surreond, and angry skies aaooy. 

Then let us wisely for our flight prepare, 

Not count this stormy world our fix’d abode ; 

Obey the call, and trust our Leader’s care. 

To smooth the rough, and fight the darksome road. 

Let no food lore for earth excite a sigh ; 

No doubts divert our steady steps aside ; 

Nor let us long to live, nor dread to die : 

Heaven is our hope, and Providence our guide. 


An incorrect and very inferior copy of the above 
poem is inserted in Mr. Lindley Murrey’s Introduction 
to the English Reader, at p. 24S. Readers of taste will 
be gratified by comparing together these two editions of 
one and the same Poem. 


HO R T I C UL TURE. 


On the CULTIVATION of GOOSEBERRY and 
CURRANT TREES. 


Extracted from “ A Treatise on the Culture amt Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees. M§ Charles Harrison, F.H.S. 


On the Gooseberry Tree — Gooseberry trees 
like a good, deep, strong, rich, loamy soil, and almost 
«uy airy situation is suitable for them, but tbe crop is 
most abundant wheu the situation is favourable to their 
protection, in spring, from the cold east winds, which | 
are frequently destructive to tbe blossom of those trees, j 
Trees of this kind may be planted in quarters by them- 
selves, in borders round the garden, or so as to trein | 
them against a trellis. ' In planting them in quarters, j 
they ought to be six feet apart in the rows, and eight 
feet between the rews, and when it is designed to plant 
them against a trellis, they most be planted nearer or 
farther apart, according to the height of tbe treUts. A 
trellis of five feet high is what I prefer, for, when it 
is higher, it will shade tbe next row of trees behind, 
unless the trellis be fixed so as to point from south to 
north, but they are best when constructed from east 
to west, as the trees have the full advantage of the 
sun. Trees planted against a trellis, as described, 
should be set foar feetjipart in (be rows, and six feet 
betwixt the rows. In planting the trees always spread 
the roots regularly round tbe bole, sad at four inches 
from the surface ; let the tree be mulched and watered 
immediately after being planted. 

The trees, afterwards, require a summer and winter 
regulation. In furnishing the trees with wood, let the 
bearing shoots be six inches apart. Tbe summer regu- 
lation must be performed about tbe end of June or 
early in July, in doing which, let any strong lnxnrious 
shoots be taken away, also all suckers which may be 
arising. It is a practice with some persons, at this 
season of tbe year, to pinch off tbe ends of all shoots 
upon tbe tree, but I disapprove of it as a genera) prac- 
tice, because I have bad ample proof that it causes tbe 
tree to send forth a greater number of useless shoots, 
and thus its strength is thrown away. 

There is also another injury done to the tree at tbe 
early part of the soasou, by the gathering of tbe fruit 
when it is green, and before it has attained half the size 
it would have done. In doing this, some persons clear 
whole trees of the berries which were upoo them ; the 
effect of which is, that the trees being so suddenly de- 
prived of their produce, receive a very severe check, 
and the superabundance of sap is expended in a great 


production of suckers and huoriait shoots, Umu tkb 
strength is thrown away and the trees greatly iajsni 
Instead of this, I always thin off the btrries&m 
every tree, and thus the fruit which reaiiss is i* 
proved in size ; and the object of a supply of 
gooseberries is obtained, whilst • proper reserve b 
1 eft for ripening. If it be desired to have very 
fruit, it may be obtained by a jadicioas tbiiaag, bat- 
ing of the fruit from hot son, tod, .when the fiat q. 
preaches maturity, from rain ; also by wtletug tk 
roots with manure water. The water which I an s, 
three quarts of drainings from a dang-hill, tosse^mt 
drained from fowls’ or pigeons’ dong, soaked for tk 
purpose, which must be applied so as to keep tie nil 
in a moist condition. Let manure water be used twice, 
and pure water once, io regular succession. 

The winter pruning most be performed u eariy « 
the season as possible. A proper dintribmtion of dmets 
must be left throughout the tree, so that the 
shoots be six inches apart. In shortening tkdwts 
of a good healthy tree, cut them to twelve Mi, nd 
reserve one lateral shoot as near to the origh 4 nd 
main branch or slioot as possible. Cut dess tvr d 
shoots or branches not wanted, and letaU ndmbe 
pulled or grubbed up. As soon as tbe trees are pud, 
let tbe mixture for the destruction of insects be qpU. 

When winter has set in, let a quantity s f well retted 
manure be spread upon tba soil to the extest that tk 
j roots reach to. The strength of this will be «ukd 
down into the groaad, sod will enrich the soil, iho k 
destructive of the l&rvie of any insects which bit W 
in the ground. At the following spring, the best retted 
part of the manure may be just turned uadsr the teii, 
but not to dig deeper than three inches, ss hr n ih 
roots extend, but the other part of the seilmitk 
dug a spit deep. Where there is the coavenMKi £ 
having well rotted tsaner’s bark, I should monad 
that it be occasionally used instead ef naaire. 

On the Currant Tree.— The treatneot of St 
currant tree is tbe ssme Us that directed for the get* 
berry, with the exception of pruning. Inprsiiqt* 
currant tree, always endeavour to keep apMoiif 
ply of yoong vigorous wood, as tbe fruit is reek fet 
when prqdnced from such, than from short spm. b 
order to obtain suitable wood, it is necessary to 
out a certain qoantity of the old wood every year, ad, 
with the exception of the main limbs, let m «ed k 
retained that is more than four years old. The »» 
limbs of tbe tree must always be disposed it » pnpr 
distance from each other, so that the beirisg 
may not be crowded. Tbe shoots retained nmtklil 
about four inches apart, and their ends be cfl rf: 
strong vigorous shoots most have shoot three nth* 
cut on at the end and less vigorous cues is propria. 
Always use a knife for pruning the trees, «di*« 
pair of garden shears, as is generally practised. 


As connected with the subject, we add k 
method of destroying the caterpillar:— 

The most formidable of this species are thoee v& 
attack gooseberry and corrant trees. The Mb"** 
tbe practice I have adopted for maay years. 
great success, open trees of those kinds osderuyem- 

Duriog the winter season, the eggs ef the a** 
are deposited in crevices and joints of ths teas, w* 
tbe groond. It is whilst they are in this sUtsth 1 *} 
applications are directed. As soon as tbs prmhf. 
tbe trees is completed, I have all tbe refsse d*ou,&- 
raked clean away and burst: the trees are tkea 
over with the following mixture. A good p«tw® 
quick lime is put into a tub with some **b|. 
three or four days afterwards, this is epthAJed ** 
the trees. Wheu it is taken out of tbe tub, h* 
stirred up, so that a portion of tbe lime is tsbw 
the water. Immediately after this has kre da m 
quantity of powdered quick lime is east ■ 
the branches. — Instead of this* the trees ******; 
with the fsHowitg composition: to twelve pw 
water, add half a poood of tobacco and six 
block pepper ; these must be boiled together >** 
an boor, and when cold, be used. 

At tbe following spring, just before the trees 
into bloom, I have all the trees sprinkled cwtr _ 
lime water, and whilst in a wet stats, 1 
tity of fine powdered quick lime throes 
taking care to apply it at the under side ef us 
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ntd that no part of tbe trees is omitted. Also, a little 
prfek lime is spread over the roots of the tree, or some 
*f the mixture as directed in the treatment of the Ame- 
ican bug. 8000 after the berries are set, I smoke the 
rees well by horning some moist straw near them, 
akiag tbe advantage of a favourable daj, so that the 
tnoke wiH be conveyed to the trees. If the practice 
lere laid down be fall/ attended to, it will be very 
rare that the trees will be attacked later in the season 
ivoviding that there sre 00 other trees is tbe neigh- 
borhood, which are omitted. For when this is the 
iase, the flies, during summer, will very probably 
isit tbe trees that have been treated as directed, sad 
numerous progeny will be tbe conseqnence. When 
his occurs, let the trees he looked over immediately 
/ter it is discovered that the insects have began their 
lepredstiona, and all that can be found, be picked off. 
This is readily dooe, and is very effectual. If the in- 
ecu increase very rapidly, let the trees be sprinkled 
>ver with lime water and powdered qaick lime, as di- 
eted to be used an spring, also some lime be spread 
tier the rooU. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE HOTTENTOT 
WOMEN. 

(From Burchett's Travels in Southern Africa ,) 
Their mothers allowed themselves more privileges, 
iad felt no hesitation in answering my qnestions relative 
0 their marriage customs . Such characters as men and 
romen passing their lives in a sULe of celibacy do not 
>xist among tbe wild nations of Son them Africa; and, 
n this particular, savages hold a superiority over tbe 
nost polished nations in Europe. The women informed 
ne, that girls are most commonly betrothed when not 
»lder than a child whom they pointed out to me, and 
whose age appeared to be about seven years ; that is 
he husband early bespeaks her, in order to preclude, 
>very other maa, in the meanwhile, from all pretentions, 
md from all hope of gaining her ; and, as these men ge- 
lerally take a second wife as soon as the first becomes 
tomewbat advanced in years, this custom of securing 
mother beforehand is perhaps necesssry, in order to 
iveid those contentions which aught otherwise arise 
in eases of this nature, and where tbe girl herself is sel- 
lom allowed a voice in choosing her hosbaod. In two 
[>r three years, or less, aoeordiag to circumstance, after 
bmug thus betrothed, the girl changes her abode from 
ter mother’s hut to that of the bridegroom. These bar- 
pins are made with her parents only, and without ever 
sonsulting the wishes (even if she had any) of the 
laughter. They are made by offering them a leathern 
mg, or some similar article, which, if accepted, ratifies 
he match. I saw at this kraal several mothers who 
:oold not have been more than ten or twelve years old. 

^ hen It happen#, which is not often the case, that a 
li/I has grown up to womanhood witboat having pre- 
rioosly been betrothed, her lover mast gam her own sp- 
jrobatioa, as well as that of her parents ; and oa this 
mention bis attentions are referred with an affection of 
peat alarm and disinclination on her part, and with 
iome squabbling on the part of her friends. 

Several of these girls might he said to be pretty, more 
>n account of their yonth and the pleasing expression of 
heir coratenonces, than of any beaaty of features ; but 
t is doubtful whether, throughout the’ whole nation, one 
ioutd be found whom a European could deem handsome. 
►Vhen, in the morning, they came to the general distri- 
>utioo of tobacco, they had not yet performed the duties 
>f their toilet ; but I now bad tbe pleasure of beholding 
hem as fine and as captivating as buku and red-oclire 
Joold make them. The former, a green powder, was 
iprinkled ever their head and neck, and the latter, mix- 
*«with grease, was applied in danbs or streaks over or 
“o** tbs nose, and arrest the cheek-bones ; and wliat 
•as thought by these simple Africans to be the most 
graceful and fascinating style of adorning themselves 
"^"pireciselv the same as that which the clowns and 
™ 4h " ** m Arfr® have adopted in order to render 
ilf a PP earance •bwd and ridiculous. 

Ittany of the women were distinguished by having 
hair of the forehead, by the constant accumulation 
grease and red-ochre, clotted into large red lumps 
*** ® lone : fhis was not through neglect of cleaning it 
|r a /’ ^ot from a fancy that it added greatly to their 
warms. Some bad the crown of their heads shaved* 


or, rather, scraped bald, and a row of bottom fas- 
tened roand the remaining hair which had been left in 
its natural state. All of them wore bracelets, either 
of leather, or of twisted sinew, or copper; sad most 
of them were decorated with some kind of ornament 
banging from the ear. Their stature was extremely 
small, and their figure n general delicate ; their height 
being naiversally less than five feet. 

I noticed a singularity of figure, which I had not 
hitherto observed among Hottentots ; nor was it since 
found to be, in any tribe, so remarkable as in Bosh- 
wotnea. The thigh-bones af those who were above the 
middle age appeared bowed outwards in an nnnsaal 
degree, or rather, the outer part of them was exceed- 
ingly protuberant. As to the oanse of this deformity, 
I era only vesture a supposition, that it may be an en- 
largement sf that process of the bone called trochanter 
major. But in this I do not pretend to any positive 
opinion ; and leave it to be detarmiaed by Abuse who 
may hereafter have an opportunity of examining the 
skeleton of a Bssbwoman of this conformation. 

With regard to polygamy, I was told that a second* 
wife is never taken, antil tbs first, as before stated, 
has become old, not in years, bat in constitution ; and 
sometimes, though rarely, a third supplies, in like 
manner, the place of the second. This was generally 
the greatest extent of their polygamy; nor were tbe 
old wives, on that aeooont, neglected or left unpro- 
vided for by their hatbands ; bat constantly remain*! 
with him on the same terms as before. I eould not 
learn that any nice feelings of jealousy between 8 mm 
wives ever disturbed tbe harmony of tbe family. 

Some men passing by, seemed mu oh amused at my 
questions, and joined os : on whiak I inquired of the- 
women if their husbands ever beat them ; well know- 
ing thst this subject was one of great importance in. 
their domestic arrangements. The men laughed, md 
quickly replied, “ Ne, no," The women as loudly 
cried. " Ves, yes y they beat us on fbft head— so.” 
Aod sufficiently proved the troth of their auertieu, by 
the ready and natural manner in which they imitated 
this act of conjugal discipline. 


ftfiPOBtTORT OP CH B i mjH , 


'* Aad justly the Wise-man thus preach'd to us all,— 

“ Despise not the value of things that are small.”— 

Old Ballad. 


ANOTHER.— BY THE SAME. 

I, who am constantly In love, 

Am sure in piteous case. 

Yet this I hope yon ne'er con prove 
A crime or a disgrace. 

In lonely groves I take my scat. 

And sigh in mournful mood. 

While echo does the sound repeat. 

In many a rock and wood. 

With the cold moon I love to stray, 
And hannt the lover's bower ; 

Bat bide me from (he tight of day, 

In eome cM fort or tower. 

Yen'll deem this folly, and *tis true 
TO fitly I Incline ; 

Yet, lovely maids, 'Us seenia yon, 

I most conspicuous shine. 

Though from the great I tarn my face, 
Yet history records, 

At coart I always hold a place, 

And in the Blouse of Lords. 


ANOTHER. — BY THE SAME. 
My friends and patronesses true, 

Accept from Me the homage dne ; 

Since man with Me claims no alliance. 
And boldly sets dm at defiance 5 
His own proud character exalts. 

And finds with Me a thousand faults 
Says I am peevish, I am proud. 

Nay, passionate, though never load. 
That I have faults there is no donbt. 
And pray what mortal is without t 
Yet of my failings I repent, 

And oft am truly penitent. 

Yet even then man's tyrant spirit. 

Will not allow Me any merit. 

Do whet I will, I cannot pleas e him. 
He says that I was born to tease him ; 
And often with Indignant spite. 

He brands lie as a hypocrite ! 

Thai etigmatM, what can I do. 

But for redress appeal to you ? 

Who still my injuries resent. 

And give me dne encouragement. 

lot take a gentle hint from Me, 

Nor of yoar favours be too free ; 

For ranch indulgence makes me proad. 
And then I'm follow'd by a crowd 
Or Miscreants, who forget their duty. 
And spoil yoar temper and your beaaty. 
Then, if I’m tro u bl e some, refose Me, 
OBly on great occasions we Me ; 

So may I come in time of need. 

And prove myself a friend Indeed. 


ANSWERS 


ORIGINAL. 


CHARADE. — BY A LJtD^ 

My First, a boon from nature's bounteous storey 
k freely given alike, to rich and poor; 

Lightly regarded, where most nsofnl found. 

And wanted most where most it does abound. 

My Second Is the world's epitome. 

Where all are striving for the mastery ; 

Where conquest does not always .crown the breve. 
And he thrives best, who most can play the knave.. 

My Whole was once the scene of glorious deeds. 
And he who with a patriot’s ardour reads 
England's prond history, o’er those deeds of fame, 
W1U pause, exulting, as be marks my name. 


ENIGMA. — BY THE SAME. 
Down in a prison dark and deep. 

Where Sorrow sits forlorn. 

Where Misery and Mfofortane ween,— 
There was l teed aad bocn. 

Yet though the cteii of grief and wee. 
Love oft employs my aid, 

When Iia would melt the breast of snow. 
Thus goartls some ornel gsakl. 

And even in Ms deep design. 

And every hostile plaa. 

When all his forces he combines, 

I mostly teal the van. 

Yet oft am 1 a prisoner held, 

Bat struggle to be five ; 

L' ntil my keeper iscompeM'd 
To grant me TTberty. 

When, in reveuee for this abuse* 

What he would ftun conceal, 

The secrets of any prison-term, 

I instantly reveal. 

Bnt vain for freedom all my care, 

So moo my Hfrii pest. 

For when I breathe the vital air. 

That moment is my last. 


ro an roe rtntgmus And Charades that Have been pro-, 
praefl to fbja work, without Solutions, including those 
which era inserted in the present number. 

ftedfrllaw. — Butterfly. — Comfort. — Corn-wall.— Glove.— 
Han d^Catf.— HeaW- Earn— MestoQtmt— Kiss.— Letter D.— ' 
lamer G.— Letter if. — Latter Q.— Lover’s- knp.— Mail.— 
News, or E. W. N. and S.— Muff-fla.— Night.— Nothin*— 

Pill-Lion.— R, a, d, I, c, a, 1— Secret.— Sigh — Tear 

Tongue. — Water- Loo.— Weather-House.— Woe-Man.— Wood- 
en leg. 


VAKxxrrnss. 


BOB MOT. 

A gentleman, in conversation, was railing at the 
present Tuoe ef raffish Dandies rolling and swaggering 
about in their shaggy wWte great coats ; upon which 
J — observed, that their appearance in (bis very way 
proved them to be tbe most liberal and charitable raoe 
of poppies which had ever sprung up in society. 
01 How so f 9 said their antagonist. " Why (was the 
rejdy) because their hands tare never out of their pock- 
ets ** 


ANOTHER. 

The same parties carrying an Um keen eooouotor of 

wit, the first observed, “ Bnt there is (ewe of 

these Dandies ;) can yen deny that be is utterly Mg. 
niGcant ?” “ On tbe contrary, he appears to me to he 
off Soul ' — “ All sool ! tbe eoxoomb? Yes, fbr 
you jourself acknowledge that be is to insignificant as 
to be Nobody*” 

QUOTATION. 

* Ah, (eucMmed the sente jocular eompsniow, tank- 
ing at a free tarkey garnished with eaaseges.) h&n 
much that bird reminds me of Milten’s beautiful de- 
scription of L)dian music, with its 

In knots, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ” 
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A few days back, as Lord S was preparing to 

attend his parliamentary duties, be requested his ser- 
vant to procure some of Crabb's different degrees of 
pencils ; the man forgetting the latter word, went round 
to all the fishmongers, and inquired for some of the 
different degrees of Crafts ! 

LUDICROUS MISTAKE* 

People who are resolved to please always at all 
events, frequently overshoot themselves, and render 
themselves ridiculous by being too good. A lady going 
to eat plum-cake and candy at a friend’s house one 
morning, ran to the cradle to see the fine boy, as soon 
as she came in : unfortunately the cai had taken up the 
baby's place ; but before she could give herself time to 
see her mistake, she exclaimed, with up-lifted eyes 
and hands, •• Oh what a sweet child, the very picture of 
its father!” 


BRITANNIA. 

To Charles the Second’s partiality for his graceful 
and accomplished cousin, Frances Stuart, «e owe the 
elegant representation of Britannia on our copper coin. 
His admiration of this celebrated beauty, induced him 
to assail her with compliments of various kinds, but in 
vain ; and it was from one of the medals struck to per- 
petuate his high opinion of her delicate symmetry, that 
Britannia was stamped in the form she still bears on 
our half-pence and farthings. 

HUMBUG. 

The learned Dr. Waterhouse, justly denominated 
the «* American Jenuer ,” while professor of Natural 
History in Harvard University, some jeers ago, made 
an artificial insect, to the limbs of which be could com- 
municate motion, while be held it in bis hand. After 
exhibiting it to the class he was lecturing, and permit- 
ting every pnpil to inspect it, none of whom coaid tell 
to what class of insects it belonged, though they all 
believed it to be a real living creatare, the Doctor thas 
addressed them:— "I suppose, young gentlemen, you 
wish to be informed of the name of this bog ; bad yon 
examined it more attentively, you would have all per- 
ceived that'it was a humbug !” 

NOVEL MODE OF PUPPING A FACT. 

A certain clerk, residing within a little space of a 
learned University, lately built some houses which he 
called " Mount Sion” — first cousin no doubt to the 
“ Paradise Rows” and ** Mount Pleasants” so bumour- 
onsly described in Canto VII. of Don Juan — Well, 
this clerk, finding that “ Mount Siou” was at a discount, 
and that bis houses would not let, took the opporto- 1 
nity which his office gave him, of giving out every Sun- 
day, as one of the hymns to be sung, that beginning, 
“ Mount Sion is a pleasant place?* which he dwelt upon 
with great emphasis. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

The very ingenious and amiable Biabop Berkely, of 
Cloyne in Ireland, was so entirely contented with his 
income hi that diocese, that when offered by the Earl 
•of Chesterfield (then Lord Lieutenant) a bishopric 
much more beneficial than that he possessed, he de- 
clined it with these words, “ I love my neighbours, and 
they love me : why then should I begin in my old days 
to form new connexions, and tear myself from those 
friends whose kindness is to me the greatest happiness 
I enjoy V* Acting in this instance like the celebrated 
Plutarch, who being asked why be resided in his na- 
tive city, so obscure and so little — “ I stay,” said he, 

lest it should grow less.” 

A FREE TRANSLATION. 

A certain Noble Lord, who resides not far from 
Aylesbury, lately sent the venerable Corporation of 
that town a buck, and divers large qoantities of game, 
for their corporation dinner— and the Mayor, as in gra- 
titude bound, requested the hononr of the Noble Do- 
nor^ presence to -partake thereof. This worthy head 
of the corporation {glad, doubtless, of the opportunity 
of securing the interests of “ the Family”^ shortly be- 
fore the important meal, begged leave to present his 
son — a likely lad of ten years* growth — to bit future 
, patron, as he then fondly hoped. Fatal request ! as 


the sequel will shew, The lad was introduced, and 
the Noble Goest asked him, amongst other questions, 
where he went to school, what he was learning, &c. ; 
and was told that he was at tbe Grammar School, and 
•« in Sallust .*' — Now it so chanced, that tb e f amity-arms 
of the Noble Lord decorated tbe wall of the room in 
which they were talking, — on which was displayed the 
family motto, FriMDS (alluding to the tradition of their 
descent from the " King of tbe East Angles,” or some 
other such potentate.) This motto was painted, half 
on one corner, and half on another, of tbe escutcheon, 

and stood therefore thas : Fut MUS. — The Mayor, 

proud of tbe opportunity of displaying to his Lordship 
the boy's abilities, and desirous of impressing on tbe 
mind of hi* son, the dignity of -the great Man's family, 
told the lad to construe this unlucky heraldic inscrip- 
tion : which ho immediately did, thus— **Fut, I have 
been, MUS, a Mouse ! V* 
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STENOGRAPHY. 

This Day is Published, pries fit, 

NEW EDITION, with ADDITIONAL PLATES 
of MR. MOLINEUX'S STENOGRAPHICAL COPT* 
BOOK., and is now ready for delivery at the shoo of Mew*. 
W. and W. Clarke, Booksellers, Market-Place 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LECTURES ou ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY ud 
PATHOLOGY. 

TYfR. T. TURNER, SURGEON, will comtwep 
the SECOND PART of hit COURSE, ensifligg * fe 
Application of Anatomy and Physiology, to Mti-tcm 
and ScitotRY, at the LArcak Ro©« of theLiTiiur nl 
Philosophical Society, Gioaot-Sikiir, oo Mntcj. 
the hth of January, at Half-past t tee o’ elm, P. M. 

22, Piccadilly, Manchester. Dec. 27, 1 3D. 


FRINTING-OFFICE, 

14, St. Ann'rSpsrr. 


THE Proprietor of the Manchester Iris res- 
pectfully announces to his Friends that they 
have note the last number of that tcork before 
them. — The active management of an extensive 
business, in which he has gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the most flattering support, together with 
a series of ill health , renders it impossible for 
him longer to continue the additional discharge 
of editorial duty ; requiring , it is obvious, the 
devotion of much time and attention , united 
with a very great degree of anxiety. 

He returns his warmest acknowledgements for 
the obliging assistance which he has experienced 
in the prosecution of his undertaking . Many 
of the original papers in the Iris possess consi- 
derable merit , and have been freely copied into 
other publications. The contributions from the 
Green Dragon, which will shortly be published 
in a separate form , have been supplied to him, 
with few intermissions , during the whole period 
of his literary career. There are numerous 
other Correspondents whose labours he shall 
always gratefully remember. Many other parts 
of the work, which he conceives to be in- 
teresting, have been selected with every possible 
care , and at considerable expense. 

The Proprietor must be permitted to say, that 
he looks with some complacency upon his publi- 
cation. — JPith the assistance of hit correspon- 
dents , he has , he believes , produced the best 
periodical work that has ever emanated from his 
native town , and has no hesitation in courting a 
comparison of the two volumes of the Iris with 
any work on a similar plan which has existed, 
even in the Metropolis , in the course of the same 
period. 

Something might be said respecting personali- 
ties. — The Conductor of this work can truly 
affirm that no one can be more guiltless of 
that charge than himself At the commencement 
of his undertaking he formed the determination 
not to interfere with private character, and, 
notwithstanding a false impression to the con- 
trary, he has the pride and pleasure to aver , 
that in no one instance has he inserted an article , 
which , in his own judgment, was calculated to 
wound the feelings of an inoffensive individual. 

It is at the expense of much sacrifice of feel- 
ing that he severs the thread which connects 
him with those persons from whom he has re- 
ceived the most friendly assistance. He assures 
them that he will carry with him into private 
life , and ever retain, the kindest recollection of 
the valuable services they conferred upon him 
in the course of his public capacity . 


JJENRY SMITH most respectfallj amovDon^bi 

xx Friends, and Gentlemen engaged in Litmry Pity;- 
who may be pleaded to honour him with their 
the Type, Presses, and other materials of Us off*-, are of 0^ 
best description, and adapted for the finest works, and that i* 
is enabled to execute them npontbe roost ad«alifwt#iOT,fc ! 
Professional Gentlemen and Persons engaged is the h*#? 4 I 
Estates, See. x* HI find his Litge Types well ealcfllitf<lforr*. 
play ; and that he will perform their orders with the 
expedition. 

Catalogues, Price# Current, Circulars, luvoico, Caras, j 
and every other description of Printing, eiecntri with bj- 
ness. Accuracy, and Despatch. 

N. B. — H. S. has constantly on hand « good wortieaK * 
Writing, Copying, Brief, Draught, and ColoamJ PAPERS; 
Embossed, Timed, and Plain CARDS, Ac. Ac. of rmy de- 
scription, on the most reasonable terms. 


LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 


TLIR. DAVIES. Member of the Werneriaa Socnr 
of Edinburgh, of the Literary and I’bilosopkialStfV': 
of Manchester, Ac. and Private Teacher of 
mistry, and Natural Philosophy, intcotl* to comattft in 
LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, in the first weAofJuwy 
next, at the apartments of* the Literary and 
Society, George-Street. 

The Course will comprise about Twksty LECrcm,*** 
trated by an extensive Apparatus, and by a varirtr «'$trifc<« 
and interesting experiments. The Lectnres wii) hr 
twice a week, at seven o'clock, on Monday Ttosh;. 
evenings, if those time.* be convenient to the majority 
Subscribers. Terms : One Gninea and a Half for Gfs;ko& 
and One Guinea tor Ladies and for Young PeroxioKJeru* 
age of fourteen. 

Tickets not transferable, excepting to members of the *a» 
family. 

Subscriptions will be received at Mr. Soviet's. St A®' 1 
Square; Messrs. Clarkes’, Market-place; Mr. 
Market-Street ; Messrs. Robinson and Beat’s, St.Aaripl*» 
and Mr. Davies’s, No. 0, King-Street. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We eotirely approve of tbe manner in which oar 
has arranged the answers to the different R n *? Ba,,, V 
rades which have been given without the 
who are desirous of finding out the aoswer to any 
Enigma, Rebus, or Charade, will ffud this 
abnudautly sufficient . — If they diligently seek, 0*) 
most infallibly find. 


An Ancient Briton's very interesting coramamcF*- 
have had Insertion in our present number, badH w* j 
ccived sooner. — Our columns were nude up wwa j 
to hand. 


Ve are sorry that we cannot insert in the present 
the Iris, several of the articles which we neat* 


Several numbers of the Iris having 
the two Volumes may now be had complete, pro* £1 ^ 
boards.— The TITLE PAGE mat ISDEXf** 
present Volume are preparing and rill be idsrrti 
Subscribers on Saturday next, GRATIS . 
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